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CHAPTER I. 

NARRATIVE OF CIVIL AND MILITARY TRANSACTIONS. 


PART II. 


GEORGE 111. (COKTINUKD.)— 1792. 


A.D. 1*792.— The British Parliament did not 
assemble until the 31 st of January. Tbe speech 
from the throne conveyed none of the anxieties 
and alarms which agitated the breasts of the king, 
of the minister, and of all thinking Englishmen. 
Both George III. and Pitt loved to lollow the rule 
of saying least in these addresses to parliament 
when*there was most to say. The first topic men- 
tioned was the marriage of his majesty’s second 
son, the Duke of York, with the eldest daugliter 
of his good brother and ally the king of Prussia. 
The nc.\t thing mentioned was that, since the last 
session of parliament, a definitive treaty had been 
concluded, under the mediation of his majesty and 
that of his allies the king of Prussia and the States- 
General of the United Provinces, between the em- 
peror and the Ottoman Porte, upon principles 
which appeared calculated to prevent future dis- 
putes between those powers. His majesty’s inter- 
vention had also bee” employed to promote a 
pacification between the empress of Russia and 
the Porte; conditions had been agreed upon be- 
tween England and Russia which his majesty 
undertook to recommend to the Porte, as the re- 
establishment of peace, on such terms, appeared, 
under existing circumstances, a desirable event for 
the several interests of Europe ; and he was in 
expectation of speedily receiving the account of 
the conclusion of definitive treaties, preliminaries 
having been for some time since agreed upon be- 
tween the empress and the sultan. His majesty 
regretted that he was not yet enabled to inform 
parliament of the termination of the war in India 
with Tippoo Sultaun ; but the success which had 
already attended the distinguished bravery and 
exertions of the officers and troops, under the able 
conduct of Lord Cornwallis, afibrded reasonable 
ground to hope that the war would be speedily 
concluded. The speech not merely mentioned in 
the routine manner the friendly assurances re- 
ceived from foreign powers, but 'affirmed, with a 
strange insincerity, that the general state of ailairs 
in Europe appeared to promise to Great Britain 
the continuance of her present tranquillity. “ Un- 
der these circumstances/* eaid his majesty, ** 1 am 
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induced to think that some immediate reduction 
may safely be made in our naval and military 
establishments ; and my regard for the interests of 
my subjects renders me at all times desirous of 
availing myself of every favourable opportunity to 
diminish the public expenses.” He recommended 
to the House of Commons to consider of such 
measures as the flourishing state of the funds and 
of public credit might render practicable and ex- 
pedient fur a reduction in the rate of interest of 
such of the annuities as were now redeemable; 
and he told them he entertained the pleasing hope 
of their being enabled to enter upon a gradual re- 
duction of taxation, giving at the same time addi- 
tional efficacy to the plan for the reduction of the 
national debt, on the success of which our future 
ease and security must essentially depend. Again 
France w'as not so much as mentioned; but the 
speech concluded with another recommendation of 
a steady and zealous, a confirmed and increased 
attachment to the British constitution, which had 
been found, by lung experience, to unite the in- 
estimable blessings of liberty and of order, aqfl to 
which, under the favour of Providence, all our 
other advantages were principally to be ascribed. 

The address proposed b]rmiuisters gave rise to 
a long and most- animated debate, the attack upon 
it being led by Mr. Grey, who severely blamed the 
government for its interference in the war between 
Russia and Turkey, though that interference had 
rescued the Turkish empire in Europe from imme- 
diate destruction. Mr. Grey also censured minis- 
ters for holding out the hope of a speedy termina- 
tion to the war in India, blammg everything that 
had been done there, and asserting that we were 
as far from victory or an honourable peace as we 
were at the end of the preceding campaign. He 
concluded by moving the omission of the passage 
in the address relating ,to the success which had 
attended the military operations in Indio, and the 
substitution of other words expressive of regret that 
the war in that part of the world had not yet been 
brought to a conclusion. Dundas, the real India 
minister, replied smartly to Grey touching Indian 
affairs, and adduced good sound facts to prove that 

a 
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miniftetB were Justified in predicting a speedy and country could boast.” Pitt, as usual, replied to 
glorious temhiation to the atruggiewith Tippoo. Fox. He lamented the disorders at Birmingham ; 
When Fox rose to speak, everv one was sure that but thought these were matters which discretion 
he would bring forward France' and her revolution ought to consign to oblivion, particularly as enough 
•nd constitution. He began, however, with Russia had been done for their atonement. And he told 
and Turkey ; for he and his party had conceived Fox, very plainly, that he was seeking to revive the 
dmost as strong an attachment for that very ami- subject for party purposes. He warmly defended 
able woman and gentle sovereign the Czarina the conduct of his cabinet and his diplomatists 
Catherine as they entertained lor the French revo- abroad in the interference for the paciticalion of 
lution ; and the. Czarina, fully aware of this some- Russia and Turkey ; and he told Fox that, but for 

what contradictory prepossession, had, as we shall him and his party, and their clamours in Purlia- 

soon see, taken certain flattering steps to increase ment, the British government could have suc- 

thc vivacity of Fox’s feeling in her lavour. On ceeded much sooner in procuring that desired end. 

this day Fox expressed his strongest disapprobu- [But Fox, not satisfied with a legal opposition to 

tion of the interference of ministers in support of ministers in the House of Commons, sent, as we 

Turkey, saying that it was very unnecessary and shall soon have occasion to notice more particu- 

very dangerous to excite the resentment of a court larly, a representative, a sort of minister of his own, 

like that of St. Petersburg. After dwelling for with his cypher, to St. Petersburg, to thwart the 

■ome time upon this subject, he suddenly turned to treaty in progress and frustrate the king’s mi- 

France. He said that the frequent euloaiums on nister — a measure which, as Burke afterwards re- 

the constitution of Great Britain which had of late marked, though not absolutely high treason, as we 

been introduced into parliament had been intro- ^'erc not actually at war w'ith liussia, was in law 

duced in order to reproach him and his friends for not very remote from that offence, and undoubt- 

their admiration of what had been done in France, cdly a most unconstitutional act and treasonable 

and to suggest the su6]ucion that he and his friends midcmeunoiir.] Pitt added, that his object was to 

were not so much attached to our own constitution prevent the ruin of the Turkish empire, and to 

aa they ought to be. He thought that those who maintain that balance of power in Europe which 

had overturned a constitution so radically bad as was important to this country, and the maintenance 

that of France had done what was perfectly light, of which Fox himself hud ao often and so elo- 

and had projieily run all hazards to do it ; Imtthe quently recommended. But, soon quitting these 

constitution of Great Britain was fundamentally topics, he launched into the pleasanter subject of 

good, and merited the efi’orts of all honest subjects flnancial improvement, laying before the fjjiouBe a 

to preserve it, although it was not absolutely free circumstantial statement, by which it ap]>OBred 

f^om defects and imperfections. It was therefore that the lust year’s revenue had amounted to 

meat unjust to insinuate that those who ap[)roved i 16,790,000/., which, after all the ex|)cnditure and 
of the deatruction of despotism in France would the annual million devoted to the reduction of the 

TCjoice in the downfall of the British constitution, national debt, left a surplus of 900,000/. He in- 

Pox then came nearer home, and took up the Bir- timuted tliut, encouraged by this prosperous condi- 

Bingham riots and the Bufferings of Dr. Priestley, tion of the finances, he contemplated taking off 

He bitterly complained that, through the laxity or some of those tuxes which pressed moat heavily 

tacit approbation of the magistrates, those violent | ujion the jioorer classes. His speech ended the 
outrages had been committed iqwm pro|>erty and ^ debate, and, the question being called for, the 
penon. The mob, he said, hud been liuscly con- amendment was negatived by a majority of 300 to 

Bived at : a gentleman of the greatest celebrity for 65, after which the original address was agreed to. 

■donoe and character, the famoue Dr. Priestley, The opposition, in their plan of campaign, had 
liad been reduced to absolute ruin, and hud hardly determined to make a great fight on the subject of 
been able to escape with his life. With a too the Indian war, and Mr. Philip Francis, the an- 
sweeping generalization he declared that all the tagoniat of Haatinga and Impey, had been busily 
^aaentera were aa much attached to the established engaged in preparing the means of attack. Their 

oaoatitution, and aa averse to revolution at home, chief objects were to prove that the W'ar with 

Bi die followen of the establislied church. ** It Tippoo had been unjustly and unneoesaarily pro- 

wesld have been well,” he said, ** if his majesty, voiced, and that it had been conducted by Jjord 

Id Ua speech, had spoken of those riots at Bir- Cornwallis without spirit or ability. As we have 

BiogliaiD in the teraia they merited. They were seen, they began their attack on the firat day of the 
net riota for bread ; they were not riots in the session : they renewed it with more formality on the 
Mie of liberty, which, however highly to be re- 9th of February by a call for papers, which, they 
Bhibaled, had yet some excuse in their principle; said, were necessary to throw liglit upon the aub- 

raw were riota of men neither aggrieved nor com- ject. Major Maitland, who made the motion, ac« 

gl w i iflg - of men who had eet on foot an indiacri- companiod the demand with a retrospective view 

Bfante peraecution of an entire deacription of their of India affairs, not very favaurable to the present 

Mlvw-dtisena, including persona aa eminent for administration. The major contended that the old 

Hidr ability, aa blameleaa in their conduct, and policy waa to remain at peace with tlie natives, 

M fidihfbl in thoir allegiance, aa this or any and that this system waa more aafe and advanta- 
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geoiiB Iban thepteaent iyatcm of war and conqueat 
Although Tippoo’s iniulta, enormities, and direct 
attacks were known to all the world, the Major 
maintained that he had given no provocation, and 
that the present war, which must involve us in all 
manner of difficulties, was uncalled for and ag- 
gressive on our part, and a breach of the treaties 
we had concluded with Tippoo Maitland was 
supported by Francis, who expressed his astonish 
ment and indignation at the denial of papers ne- 
cessary for the examination of transactions not in 
progress, but already past and comjileted , and 
who said ministers, b\ refusing these papers, ac- 
knowledged that thtir conduct would not bear 
investigation Dundas replied, and c nsented to 
produce all the papers which were called for, ex- 
cept copies of an\ proposals of peace which had 
been made M lippoo Sultan, and, with that ex- 
ception, Maitland s motion was agreed to On the 
15th of March Maitland mo\<.d various resclutions 
on the Indian war, tending to reprobate it as un- 
justihable, and as the result of a design planifd, 
long before am decliration of host lilies for the 
destruction of Tippn This des gn the Major 
thiueht as impolitic as it was iniunt, f r, were 
li])poo to be destroxed, no native power would re- 
miin str ng en ugh to balince the f rmidable 
pjwer of the Mahrattas, who would become ex- 
tremeh dangcious from their rcRtle‘'sneB8 and rajia- 
cit\ Maillind was supp rted by 8e\eral gonl 
speakers of his part>, but liis re^elufions wire all 
negatned Nt^crthele8s, on the 2Sth of March, 
the Major resumed the sul ]ect, d daring that, 
from the most attentn c perus il of the paj ers winch 
had been produce 1 1 \ ministers, he w is c mhrnied 
in the orrectnes'^ of his op nions These paj ers, 
he said clearh pro\ed that a jilan of conquest hal 
been formed, and that w had sought the w ir In 
lepl), ministers and then friends cnl irged upon 
the personal character ai d cundu t of Tippo), and 
hiB immense hostile prcparatiins and the known 
moderation and ]ustice, and jierfect sense of honour 
of Lord Cornwallis, who had, they said, lamented 
the necessity of taking up arms agiinsttlcMx- 
sorcan In conformity with these mcws a resolu- 
tion was moved, declaring that the conduct of Lord 
Cornwallis on this occasion accorded with the true 
spirit and intent of the rules of go\ernment esU- 
hlished by the British Parliament for the aif iirs of 
India , and, after a 1 mg and animated debate, in 
which Pitt took part, this resolution was carried 
The papers relating to the a^ prehended rupture 
between Great Britain and Russia, on account of 
Turke\, had been laid before the House on the 6th 
of February On the 13th of that month Mr Grey 
complained that large sums had been unnecessarily 
spent in fitting out an armament, and that the pa- 
pers produced were incomplete, and did not suf- 
ficiently enable the House to examine particulars 
He com gained that ministers had not produced the 
preliminanes said to have been adjusted between 
the Russian and Turkish negotiators, without 
which no opinion could be formed of the benefits ! 


anting firom the interforenoe of the Bntiils 
supported as it had been by an ettenaive ipAMB 
and die apparent determination of empfoying htHf 
These things, he said, had nearly involved Greal 
Britain in a dangerous and unnecetaary war with 
Russia Miniatera ought also to have given paperi 
to explain the vacillating conduct of the court of 
Berlin^ and, above all, they ought to have pio- 
•ented the account of the expenses attending our 
formidable armament. Pitt replied, that every pa- 
per had been produced that could with propnety 
he made public , and that the account of the ex- 
penses of the late armament was in preparation, 
and would be laid before the House with all poa- 
Bibie dispatch As foi the preliminaries between 
the two belligerent powers, they had not been offi- 
cialh communicated to our government, but he 
hoped soon to present to the House a more satia- 
factory document*— the definitive treaty of peace 
between Russia and the Ottoman Porte A weak 
later Mr Grev moved for a more ample production 
of papcTb regarding various portions of the recent 
diplomacv of ministers He said that, even from 
the pajers the\ had so stingily laid before the 
House there appeared just cause for censuring 
them for having, without any warrantable motive^ 
engaged in the busiDCSi, and then relinquished it 
in a bast and pusillanimouB manner. Administra- 
tion had acknowledged that they had not been 
able to preserve to the Porte the possession of 
Oczikofi, and vet this had been the great avowed 
object of our armament He had been told by mi* 

I niBters that Great Britain stood on such intimpti 
I terms with Prussia, that the interests of Turkeyg 
Prussia’s allv, could not be relinquished but our 
allimcc V iih Prussia was but defensive , and if we 
I were bv any secret articles bound to enter more 
I deejdv into the views of Prussia, the House ought 
I to know It, in order to guard against mere projects 
I of ambition, whicn must be mimical to the inte- 
rests of Gieat Britain, and tend only to aggrandise 
other countries at her cost He called upon minis- 
ters to produce the Tequisitioiis of the Turks for our 
assistance and mediation, to produce the entm 
correspondence between the British and Russian 
mitiisters, if they wished to justify the various 
steps they had taken In replying to Grey, Pitt 
said that, though candour and opennesa between 
ministry and parliament were commendable and 
requisite, there were cases which prevented their 
exercise, that, where other powers were impli- 
cated, secrecy became an absolute duty, for other- 
wise no negociations could proceed, that be 
thought, in the present case, the ministry had die- 
i closed enough to make the House master of all the 
i essential parts of the business, and that confidence 
waa due to administration until their capaci^ fU 
j their integrity was impeached Fox reprobated in 
I severe terms the expectation or demand from par- 
I liament of confidence in ministers Hethoogbt 
that the minister had already exacted a great deni 
i too much confidence, and given too little) tiMA 
I ever since the formation of the present ndiBinMiai« 
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tion, in 1164, {hese had be^n ft dxed and regular 
' deaigii to tell parliament aft li«U# aa poasiUe. 
*' Parliament had been made to me money on con- 
fidence, and to pay for extensive armaments with- 
out inquiring into the necessity of them : this was 
aiBuredly an attack on the fundamental principles 
of the constitution, on the most important functions 
of the representatives of the people, whose peculiar 
duty it was to watch over the money of their con- 
atituents. The king, it might be said, had the 
right of declaring war ; but the Commons had the 
right, as full and as undoubted, of gt anting or 
withholding the means of carr> ing it on.” After 
condemning the uses that had been made of our 
alliance with Pru.ssia, Fox \ery daringly declared 
that the Porte — the poor sultan, who seemed 
within an inch of ruin — so far fiom courting, had 
felt an objection to our interference. He said that 
he doubted whether there had ever been any ne- 
cessity for that interference; but that, if such a 
necessity really existed, it ought to have been ex- 
plained fully to the House before any expenses 
were incurred or any steps taken that micht have 
involved us in a war with the empress. The call 
for freah papers was negatived by a majoritt of 235 
against 120. Lord North (the son of the ex- 
minister, now Earl of Guildford) nut only divided 
with the minority, but also spoke at considerable 
length. Mr. Grey, in the course of his speech, 
made allusion to the constant ministerial plaudits 
bestowed by ministers and their fiicnds on the 
British constitution, hoping that they would prove 
true to that which they praised, and quoted Cow- 
per*s celebrated lines — 

We, too, an> Mend* to ln>nU%. Vte loTe 
^ The king who lo\efl the law," See. 

On the same day the same question was agitated 
with equal vivacity in the House of Lords. The 
attack was led by Lord Fitzwilliam, who affirmed 
that the Empress of Russia had been unjustly at- 
tacked and forced into this war by the Turks ; that, 
as far back as May, 1790, she liad intimated to our 
government the moderate terms on which she would 
make 'peace; that she had been moderate and 
magnanimous throughout, and that, even after 
Cflticluding a separate peace with Sweden, which 
left her free to act with all her force against the 
Turks, she had adhered faithfully to her first mo- 
derate proposals ; that, after we had equqiped our 
formidable armament, a negociatioii had been set 
OB foot by the British minister at Petersburg in 
Older to secure to Turkey the restoration of Oc- 
odtoff and a well-fortified frontier on the side of 
Aumia; and that this negociation had ended by 
nor accepting the very terms^which the empress 
IM offer^ in May, 1790, and in our further 
aneeing that, if these terms w^re not accepted by 
we eulton within four months, the two belligerent 
powers shottld be left to terminate their quarrel 
withoBt anv further interference on our part. Tlius, 
mfstd Lora Fitzwilliam, many months of negoci- 
atioq and the oeat sum of money expended on the 
^ had been thrown away, and during all 


that time the trade of Great Britain had 4leeil* op- 
posed to continual hazard; and, whet Waft Will 
worse, the honour and dignity of the nation liad 
suffered a material injury in the eyeft of Europe. 
On the other side it was argued that miniftileiji 
had managed the difficult buainess in the very best 
manner, and had committed no sort of error in'hs- 
terfering to rescue Turkey frinn the grasp of RiWI^ 
It was Tcpesented as being manifebtly the interest «of 
Great Britain to oppose the aggrimdizenieDt of the 
Russian empire— an empire already too exfensive 
and powerful for the tranquillity and safety of ila 
neighbours. The measures which miniMers had 
pursued, and the armament they had fitted out, 
were also rendered necessary by other and tiuly 
critical circumstances ; it was highly necessary that 
we should exert ourselves in order to prevent, in 
time, the predominance of that naval power which 
w-as forming by a potentate who had, in the Ame- 
rican war, acted an unfriendly part towards us, 
and was now' again preparing to oppose us, with 
all her might, upon our own element. Nor was 
the formidable fleet we had equipped to be consi- 
dered as a useless parade of our maritime strength. 
It had carried terror to the heart of Catherine, and 
imposed upon her some degree of moderation in 
dealing with the Tuiks ; whereas, if that fleet hftd 
not been equipped, she would assuredly have risen 
in her demands. Lord Fitzw illiam was outvoted 
by a larirc majority, 82 to 19. A few days later, 
on thc27ih of Fcbiuary, there was another debate 
in the Lords on the same subject, which w-as ren- 
dered remarkable and amusing by a spl^h from 
Earl Stanhope, who had carried over the congra- 
tulations of the Revolution Society to Paris, aAtt 
who was passionately enamoured of all parts of the 
French revolution. This eccentric nobleman re- 
commended, as the very best means of maintaining 
the balance of pow’cr in Europe, and jireventing 
the overgrowth of any ambitious state, a close alli- 
ance with France, which had, in forming its pre- 
sent system, solemnly forsw'orn all ))rojectsp of 
aggrandizement, and resolved to draw the sword 
only in a defensive war. These glorious prin- 
ciples, together with all the measuies which had 
been adopted in France since the happy revolution, 
pointed out that country as the only natural ally of 
this. Stanhope, who was on experimentalist in 
natural as well as political philosophy, must have 
made use of some strange new spectacles or lenses 
while travelling in France or residing in Pai^ for 
he declared that the French had very zeatously 
copied the British constitution, and that the old 
antipathy and animosity to the English Imd en- 
tJrelv disappeared, to give place to the most loving 
brotnerly foelfng. On this occaaion the oppoftidMi 
only mustered 19 vote! against 98. IVo 
after, on the 29th, the su^eet was revived m nk 
Houle of Commons bv Mr. Whitbread, who trai 
becomitig a considerable man on the Whig aideUf 
the Hoose, and whfi inovdd the folfowing veseSd- 
^TTtet no amngement respeeting Ocsk- 
TM Olid ita ffiftirfet aj^ptera to hatfr b^ cafMjbfo 
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^ aS^ng lb» fiaUtical or consyercaal intereata of ; 
ttua country, ao aa to justify an) hoaUle imerfcrence 
on the pari of Great HTitoin between Rusaia 
and the Porte 2 That the interference, for the 
imrpcuft of preventing the ceiaion of the said 
ibrtreaa and ita diaUict to the Em-preas of Ruaaia, 
Ima been wholly UQaucoeaaful 3 That hia ma- 
jeatyV miiuatera, m endeavouring, by meana of an 
armed force, to compel the Empreaa of Ruaaia to 
abandon her rlaim to Oczakoff, and m continuing 
an armament after the object for which it waa pro- 
posed had been rehnquiahedyiiave been guilty of gross 
iniacouduct, tending to incur unueceaBary expenses, 
and to dinnnish the influence of the British natipn 
in Europe * Whitbread exclaimed loudl) against 
the temerity of miniaterB m lavishing the money of 
the people m unnecessary and unjuatiflable arma- 
ments He condemned what hod been said by 
miDiaters to exasperate this countrj agamat Rua- 
Bia, and declared it to be a well known fact, that in 
the armed neutrality set up to injure ub during the 
American war, Russia had been only one among 
man\ , that the late King of Prusbia, the celebrated 
1 redenck, was the original contriver of that mea- 
sure, BO injurioua to England, although the enmity 
of Prussia aeemed now to be utterly f i gotten But 
A\hitbread forgot that Frederick the Great, who 
had no fleet, could have done nothing in this ' 
armed nuitralit) without the Empress Catherine , 
and then, again, Frederick the Great was skepng 
quicth m the marble vault at Potsdam and Prus 
sia, under hia nephew and successor, was following 
a polic) altogether difierent from his , while C ithe- 
nne waa still living, re gning, ai d domineering 
He re a<iBerted that the luiks had rushed into the 
war toreover posse sbion of the Crimea, which the 
Russians had fairly conquered in preM us cam- 
paigns, and which the sultan had ceded to them b) 
a regular treat) He praised th mideration of 
the empress, and under\a]ued the importaice of 
Oczakotf, which h id cost s > much blood and occa- 
sioned so much dij lomati bustle m d dehv Be 
cause England exported no lung to Oezakoff, and 
imported nothing from it, lie concluded tliat Ocza 
kuff was not woith any contention and thit mi 
maters must have had another and a h dden mo- 
tive Atter all their bluster, ministers hud agreed 
that Russia should keep Oezakoff But this con 
cession had been granted because our all), Prussia, 
was covet ng possession of Dantzic and Ihorn, 
which were to be torn laBtingl) from Poland and 
given to hia Prussian majestv for his consenting to 
^e Russian possession of Oezakoff Whitbread 
was seconded by Colonel Macleod, and supported 
by Gr^, V/ indham, Sheridan, Fox, Francio, and 
others of the W hig phalanx The first that rose to 
oppose his motion was Mr Jenkinson (afterwards 
Lord Hawkesbury and Earl of Liverpool), who, on 
tins occasion, delivered, ,1ns maiden speech m the 
Hooae, with great applause and effect He, too, 
dqohured that Ruaqia waa becoming dangerous to 
the balsinoe of power and the tranquillity of Eu- j 
pqpA j and that her plans of conqxiest on the Tpilt* I 
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were notonous The Turks were accused of hsT- 
iQg hqmin the present coiffost ; but weie 
justified by the manner m which the Criifba 
obtained by Russia, bjr the revolt protrfotedhp 
Egypt by the shamenil intngues of Russia, by the 
hanght) and unjust claims set forth by RusiLi to 
some of the fairest provinces of the JHiikish eih- 
pire ^ The power whose position best enabled it 
to stem this torrent was Prussia and the British 
goveinment, bv a seasonable alliance, had enabled 
It to undertake the task of counteracting ^e 
schemes of Russia Britain had already medi- 
ated successfully for the Turks in detaching the 
Emperor of Germany from his Russian alliance 
and the war against them, and the interposition 
of Britain between the Turks and Russians, how- 
ever artfully misrepresented, had obviated the ex- 
travagant claims which the empress would indu- 
bitably have enforced after the many succesadl 
which had attended her arms He thought, how- 
ever, the present sera was not calculated for inva- 
Biona and con juesta a spirit had arisen in Europe 
uecidedly adverse to ambitious views, Great Bn- 
tain was constitutionally their foe , a stable, un- 
shaken peace was equally her interest and inclina- 
tion Dundas made a sharp, telling speech on the 
same side , and, after several other members had 
spoken, at a late hour of the night the debate 
closed b) an adjournment of the question hll the 
follow ing da) On the first of March the debate waa 
re commenced by Mr Martin, who observed thUt 
wherever much secrecy prevailed, either in publle 
or private transactnns much fraud and deerft 
might be expected He was followed by Francis, 
wh> said that England was merely serving tha 
interests of Prussia that all German alliancea 
were particul rly to be dreaded, as being alwa)! 
attended with endless and unprofitable expense, 
that the English character was now to throw aside 
all steadiness m politics and national pursuits, and 
adhere only to pecuniary speculations, that the 
balance of power in Europe was not so much our 
affair as it was that of the c ntinental powers, that 
wc had lost a gieat deal of money by our quarrel 
With Russia, as thereby had arisen a delay ot sevC* 
ral commercial advantages which might have beeh 
obtained from that power, &c Then Fox rose 
and delivered one of hia longest and most eloquent 
speeches He accused Pitt of being guilty of tlffi 
meanest craft and duplicity, and of having acted 
in all his foreign negotiations against tne ho- 
nour and the real interests of his country After 
taking a review of our foreign policy, from die 
time of our joining Piussia, in order to prevent 
Holland becoming the prey of France-^ giedb 
object, which he ap^auded at the time, andmich 
he could not censure now — ^hc said that we wete 
standing forward the principals of every quamfli 
the Quixotes of everv enterprue, the agitators itt 
all the plots, intrigues, and disturbances that were 
every day anaing in Europe tie hurled QczakoflP 
at the hm of tlto mimater with legible eil^t w 
Qa«lwff wM HI vnimportaiit places tbej 
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be censured £or ^viiig armed ^ and protracted the 
war on this acbount ; and if Oc^ihoff was an im- 
portant place, the key to. Constafetinople, then they 
ought to be censured for disarming without having 
obtained re-possession of it for the Turks. But the 
reproach came with a bad air from Fox and his 
party, for their opposition to the armament, and 
fhe strong feeling they excited in the country 
against any war with Russia, had forced ministers 
to disarm sooner than they wished. Fox drew a 
flattering picture of the greatness and the steadi- 
ness of purpose of the Epiptess of Russia ; and 
declared that she would have granted better terms 
to the Turks if we hud never armed or interfered 
at all. Nothing, he said, could be mure rash than 
the minister's foreign policy, or more unconstitu- 
tional than his reserve and secrecy with pailia- 
ment. “ This,” added he, “ is wliat puts our con- 
stitution in danger. That the pride, the folly, the 
l^resumption of a single person shall be able to 
involve a whole people in disgrace is more than 
philosophy can teach mortal patience to endure. 
Here are the true weapons of the enemies of our 
constitution ! Here may we search for the source 
of the present outpouring of seditious writings, 
meant either to w'eaken our attachment to the 
constitution, hy depreciating its value, or that loudly 
tell us w'e have no constitution at all. Wc may 
blame, we may reprobate such doctrines; but, 
while we furnish those who circulate them with 
arguments such as these, while the example of this 
day shows us to what degree tlic fact is true, wc 
must not wonder if the purposes the seditious 
WTitings are meant to answer be but too successful. 
They argue that a constitution cannot be right 
where such things arc possible ; much less so when 
they are practised without punishment. Against 
the vain theories of men who project fundamental 
alterations upon grounds of mere speculative ob- 
jection I can easily defend the constitution; but 
when they recur to these facts, and show me how' 
we may be doomed to all the horrors of war by the 
caprice of an individual, who will not even conde- 
Bcend to explain his reasons, I can only dy to this 
House, and exhort you to rouse from your lethargy 
of confidence into the active mistrust and vigilant 
control which your duty and your office point out 
to you.** Pitt defended himself with as much 
q>irit as Fox had- employed in the attack. He 
again told his great advemary that it w'as chiefly 
through liim that what had been done well had 
not been done still better. He asked wlieiher any 
man conversant in politics could admit that the 
^tkish empire, if unable by its own intrinsic 
gtren^ to resist the attaclu of its two potent 
nclglmours, Russia and Austria, should be aban- 
doned by the other European powers, every one of 
tl^hich was BO visibly interested in the preservation 
of ita independence? But if other pouers were 
indolent and apathetic, or hindered by untoward 
drcnmatances, could Great Britain remain inactive 
and leave Turk^ to its fate ? Could a British mi- 
sbtiy look on with indifference or tranquillity, 


while her commerce in the Levant was so mani- 
festly threatened, and the maritime power of Eilf^ 
land, not only in the Mediterranean and Archl- 
I pelago, but in every other sea, must receive a fatal 
blow from the immense increase of shipping that 
would accrue to Russia and Austria, were they to 
become masters of European Turkey? Russia 
especially, already formidable at sea, must through 
the possession of the Black Sea and the Archi- 
pelago, and the Straits of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles, which unite those seas, derive such an 
accession, as might in a short time render her the 
first maritime pow'cr in Europe.* These were 
considerations which authorised a British minister 
to act with uncommon energy; for we must not 
lose the sovereignty of the sea, without which the 
immediate safety of Great Britain must necessarily 
become precarious. If the Turks had been the 
ostensible aggressors in the present war, tliey had 
received beforehand provocations from Russia 
which no people with any remnant of sjiirit could 
bear ; their subjects had been excited to rebellion 
by the secret agents of the empress ; and the Turks 
knew — and all the world knew — the ambitious 
plans, the regular system, which the empress had 
concerted against the Turkish empire. Nothing, he 
said, was more obvious than the certainty that, if 
Great Britain had not assumed that hostile posture 
of w'hich opposition so unjustly complained, the 

* In tlipnrookf, 1tain.ln would liavp obtninefl the beit Milon in tho 
Mediterranean, uud anl^ecta muHt lmiUm ju lu commerce, and lii- 
telliKeut and quick in .iil iiiuttuis. The comniunlly of rcligloiia raiiti 
between tlie Gfreeka and Hnsmaiia, tlie bamh and nioit mwiee treat- 
ment whifb tlie Tiirkk atill gavu-ihe Urueka, an inveterate hatred ul' 
the kitter foi tln-ir Miiaaiihnati maatera, and tlivir niitiinil iiniiieneaa 
to change and political intrigne, maile the ficoplp of the Morea, the 
iales. and ulbvr parU ol U.cece, luigut the nhumetul wa} ill wtiicli 
the^ bull been iibniidnlii'd bt ('athenne during the prerediiig iniiir- 
iiM:tinii and war. and the> were ai eager iii ever to uiMiiieratH with 
the Itiusiana. lii the month ol .\pril, 17tf(i, a nienioriiil had lieun 
iresenii'il to the empii’BN at Peterahiirg liy deputies from the Greek 
'ihiuils. wiio, lu till- iiiime ot tlieir cimutr>iiiea. oflereil the imperial 
Gieekin throne lo her seeond griiiidsnn, Coii-l.iiitine This memorial 
was btrongh marked with the charaeier of tlie modern Greek people. 
Tile de]iniiiK began by vitu|urnliug a curiaiu cavulier Furo, the 
liMder Ilf another ]nri\ of Greeks, who iiiid been for anme time in 
lliieHiii , u liere he liad extracted large sums of money from the emprese. 

** Tins I'miio.” uid tlie}, " wlio now e'-i-cts iiimseir into u chief uud 
rondurtor of niir people, Is n m.in abhorred bv our nation, nut of the 
diegs or winch he aprung, and where he would hate remiiiiwd, If he 
liad nut wiih an iiuhcurd-ot aimaciouencsi deceived yuiir imperial 
mn}eai\'s miuut'>rH, anil omiinieri u reputation hy attrllmting to him- 

belt exiiloita he ne\ur {lerfurmed We iiieure >oar imparM 

m.iieht} that nidther lie nor any of yuur offleers you sent to us ever 

I mill us a single ruble. Tlie Sotllla and the utlier armamenU of 

AUibni were equipped at our own sole exuenae We nei« 

utkiil tni }oiir treasures I we do not ask for them now : we uuly ask 
lor powder and ball, which we cannot purabaae, and to be led to battle. 
Wc uie come tu offer oui lives aim fortunes, not to luk lor your trea- 
sures. Deign then, O great empiws 1 glory of the Greek faith I deln 
to read our memorial. Heaven liae reaerved our deUverance form 
glorious reign of } our in^'riul niiOest>. It is under your iiiispiees 
that we hope to deliver, from the hands of barbamus Mahonmeoans, 
our emuire. winch tliey have usurped, and our patriarohuta mid our 
holy religiiiD, winch they liave Insulted; to free the duFCendants of 
Atliene and Laeedmmen from the tymnnle yoke of Ignorant aavafea, 
uuder wliicli groane a nation whose geuus is not extinguished; a 
nation whlcli glows with the love of liberty ; whieh the Iron yoke of 
barbarism bas not degraded ; which hoe constantly belbn Its eyes the 
images of its ancient heroes, whose example animates its warriors 
even to this day. Oar snperb ruins speak to our eyes, and tell ns of 
our ancient grandeur t our lanuinerable ports, our beautiful countoy, 
tlie heavens whicli smile on ns al^ie jear, the ardour of oiir youtn, 
and even of mir decrepit elders, Ml us that nature le not lem propi- 
tkius to iig tlian it was to our fureikihers. Give us then for a sot*- 
reign your grandson Constantine ; It is the wish of our natidh (fhe 
family ofonr andent oasperffi Is eitlaM) t and we shall bsoome 
our enceston wen." And U hid been tiic w^ of CiUbeiine frem thn 
Urth of her seeeod gtanildm, and from (he Sty on whUh' ibe hanw 
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original deipanda of the court of Petenburg would 
have been insisted on to the last, and Turkey would 
have been forced to submit to a dismemberment. 
These demands had been made previously to a vic- 
torious campaign ; and could it be believed that so 
rapacious a power as Russia would have relin- 
quished such extensive and important provinces as 
Bessarabia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, after con- 
quering them) unless it had dreaded a contest with 
the first naval power in the world, which would 
probably have ended in the annihilation of the 
Russian nav^ ? Pitt paid back the personalities of 
Fox, and not without interest, although he made < 
no use at this time of the unjustifiable conduct of ' 
the' leader of the opposition, in sending an agent of 
his own to Petersburg to counteract what the 
king’s minister was doing. He said that the party ' 
divisions in this country encouraged the temper of | 
resistance to Russia ; that unfurliiiiately the enemy { 
had been encouraged by an opposition, who now j 
took merit to themselves for having rendered that 
useless, which, but for their efiurts, would have 
been attended with full success. But he did nut 
envy them their triumph. Theirs was nut a triumph 
over the enemies of their country, but over the 
council of their king. And now, as he was on the 
subject of triumph and popularity, he must ohsei ve, 
that if he and his right honuutuble fiiend (Dundas) 
were to go to the capital of that empire, w Inch op- 
position had thus served, certain he was that tliey 
should not be found in any place of glory betw’een 
two orators of antiquity ! The cut was siiarp, and I 
the allusion which gave it its edge was known to all I 
the world, fur the Whig newspapers had blazoned 
the following facts as honourable and glorious both 
to the Eiiglisli orator and the Russian autucratess. 
In the summer of 1791, shurtly after the strenuous 
opposition of the Whig ^arty to the Russian arma- 
ment, Cutlienne had written with her oivii hand to 
her ambassador at London, to request Mr. Fox to > 
sit to Nullekens fur a bust in white maible, which 
she said she meant to place betw'een the statues of 
Demosthenes and Cicero ! Pitt’s reference to this 
bust brought red blood to the swart counteiiance of 
Charles Fox, who rose us soon as the minister sat 
down, and told him that he had aaid nothing to 
make him retract the censure which he thought his 
conduct hud deserved. “ With regard,” said he, I 
” to what the right honourable gentleman has 
choaeii to introduce into his speech, respecting 
complimenli and honoura conferred on me by the 
Empresa of Rusaia, 1 am ready now and at all 
times to declare, that if any foreign aovereign, in 
friendship with this country, shall pay me the 
compliment to think well of me, and teatify it by 
those marks of distinction to which the right 
honourable gentleman has alluded, 1 shall feel 
myself highly gratified by such distinction.” But 
this plaster could not cover the gash which Fox 
had received : the j^reat termagant of tlie North, 
the Messalina-Semiramit of modern Europe, had 
never been distinguished by friendly feeUngs to- 
wards this country i she hsd attempted to inflict s 


mortsl wound upon us durui|[ the Ameriesa wv, 
■he had behaved uniformly with an arrogaWaiMl 
an insolence hurtful to our national spirit, and at 
the moment ehe chose to pay theae well-calculated 
compliments and honours to the leader of the oppo- 
sition in the British House of Commons, so far 
from being in friendship with this country, she and 
we were in a state of open enmity, and our narrow 
seas were covered with an armament w Inch a little 
more obstinacy and a little more insolence on her 
part would have called to Cronstadt and Peters* 
burg. Nor can we possibly conceive how, under 
any circumstances, an English statesman could be 
justified in accepting such honours, even from the 
most friendly of foreign powers, fur his speeches 
and conduct in the British parliament, upon ques- 
tions like the present ; and still less can we imugine 
how any friendly sovereign could decently offer 
these honours to the leader of a party opposed to 
the government of the day, which alone is recog- 
nisable by foreign powers. Assuredly, there was 
scarcely more indecency in Catherine’s sending 
money and bribea to the poor and factious nobles 
of Sweden, m order to promote their oppoaition to 
their sovereign in their diets ; or in her caressing 
and flattering the madly factious nobles of Poland, 
to keep up anarchy and her owm influence in that 
wretched country. Fox might have made these 
reflectiona before sitting to old Nollekens for a bad 
bust ; but he and his party, though professing such 
an eMravagant love for democracy, and such a 
sympailiy for French principles, had long since 
fallen into a state of admiration for the greatest 
desjMit in Europe wiiich is best expressed by the 
French word cm/ouc/nenf ; and, forgetting the mo- 
ral of the old Scotch song, that it is well to be off 
with an old love before we take on with a new, 
these men persevered in their paasion for the 
czarina even after they had taken to their hearts 
that new Dalilah, the French revolution. But this 
bigainouB and anomalous connection is not a single 
isolated instance in liberal politics ; for the same 
party and their successurs, though enthusiastic, for 
extreme liberty, fell prostrate before the star and 
the prestige of Napoleon Bonaparte, the greatest of 
liberticides. In both cases, no doubt, the prostra- 
tion was made to successful energy and grandeur 
of design ; and Catherine and Napoleon were also 
reformers in their way ; and the autocratess had 
cultivated an intercourse with the philosophes and 
liberals of France, liad adopted some of their 
theories and systems of law' and government, 
though only to let tliem remain in their chrysalis 
or theoretic state; and her correspondence with 
Voltaire and Diderot had gained her wonderful 
esteem ; for what could seem so marvellous and so 
beautiful as a despotic sovereign courting the cor- 
respondence of men of letters, and assuming the 
language of liberalism and philosophy 7 'i'be deeds 
I which accompanied and followed this imp^ial 
i coquetry, this philanthropy in words and ink, 

I were kept out of eight ai^ out of mind by these 
I infatuat^ adoreri, who continued to applaiud Co* 
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therine*! fuH TeligiouB 

toleration to mry lect «w iwMntinity in every 
part of ber immense even after she had 

wielded the sword of persecutien with as remorse- 
less a hand as Simon de Monttort in his crusade 
•gainst the Albigenses ; and who extolled her 
tor abolishing, in her code, capital punishments, 
though in practice she knouted people to death, 
and continued for political offenders the unspeak- 
able hardships of Siberian exile. Continuing his 
answer to Pitt, Fox proclaimed his strong predi- 
lection for a close Russian alliance : and declared 
that he had been steady and consistent in this 
opinion. “ With regard to Russia,** said he, ** it 
has ever been my opinion that she was the power 
in Europe (I will scarcely except even Holland) 
with w'hich the cultivation of reciprocal ties of 
friendship, both commercial and political, was most 
natural, and of the greatest consequence to this 
country. For the uniformity of this opinion, I 
appeal to my whole conduct, whether in office or 
out of it. At the close of the American war, I 
thought Russia the power whose naval force, joined 
with ours, might effectually counterbalance the 
united navies of the house of Bourbon. The gentle- 
men on the other side have opportunities of know- 
ing to what degree I endeavoured to give effect 
to this opinion. When I w'hs ogain in office, 
f refused to concur in remonstrances to the court 
of Petersburg against the seizure of the Crimea. 
These have ever been my sentiments ; and I see 
nothing in what has recently happened to make me 
change them.** The question being then put on 
Whitbread*8 first resolution, it was negatived with- 
out a division ; on his second resolution the pre- 
,^iou8 question was moved and carried ; and the 
third was negatived by 244 against 116. 

On the 7ih of March the Commons resolved 
themselves into a Committee of the whole House, 
to consider of so much of his majesty *s speech as 
related to making a suitable provision for the esta- 
blishment of their royal highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of York. In announcing the marriage of 
his son the Duke of York, the king had intimated 
tile necessity of increasing that prince’s allowance. 
Parliament voted, in addition to 12,000/. a-year 
already enjoyed by the duke, the further sum of 
35,000/. a-year. Some murmurs had been raised 
out of doors at the parsimony of the king of Prussia, 
who had only given the bride a portion of about 
82,000/. English, and had stipulated that this 
money was to be returned to him in case the 
nrineess should die before the Duke of York. 

' ibme slight opposition was even made in doors to 
the amount of the annual sum demanded, as the 
dake, besides his 12,000/. apyear, already enjoyed 
a considerable levenue from the bisnopnc of 
Gaaabnrg, in Hanover, which had been given to 
hiai, though a layman and a soldier, as an ap- 
panage. But Pitt said thiit parliament ought not 
to discusi this matter ; and Fox observed, that in 
a monarchical government such as*‘ England, 
founded on the pmerimi^ given to it by the people 


over all other forms of government, die splendour 
with which they loved to see it attended requleed 
that every branch of the royal family shomd be 
maintained with suitable magnificence. ItW'Bsalso 
agreed, without any difficulty, that the Duchess of 
York should have a “ private revenue ** of 4000/. 
a-year, and that a sum of 8000/. per annum ahoold 
be settled on her royal highness m case she should 
survive the duke. In the course of the debate 
several allusions were made to the Prince of Wales, 
who was again seriously emburrassed With debt. 

I Fox said that as the prince’s name had been men- 
tioned, he would just say a few words respecting 
I his income, which he contended W'as proportionably 
I much less than that of any of the younger branches 
I of the family, much less than that of former Princes 
' of Wales, and perfectly inadequate to the expentea 
* of his establishment. He said that George, Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George II., had 100,000/. 

I per annum ; and Frederick, Prince of Wales, father 
. of Geoige III., had likewise for some part of hia 
' life 100,000/., and that he had not always so large 
a sum was a circumstance of regret, and occasioned 
consequences that would reflect honour on no part 
of the country or government. [Amonc; other things. 
Fox meant that Frederick, Prince of Wales, had died 
in debt, and that his debts had never been paid.] 

I He was sure that the present Prince of Wales was 
the only part of the family that hud received no 
, increase to his income ; although, in the meantime, 

' the privy purse had been increased from 6000/. to 
I 60,000/, and the civil list from 609, QOO/. to 
' 900,000/. He never had been one who wished 
to take from the splendour of mouarchy. With 
regard to the principle of the present vote, he 
wished it might be a principle to provide as libe- 
rally for the other branches of the royal family, 
when in similar situations W'ith the Duke of York. 
To those who thought otherwise, he would ask, 
whether they were sorry for the flourishing in- 
crease of hiB majesty’s family and the Brunswick 
line ? Certainly, if this was the case, they acted 
most hypocritically, for scarce a year had passed 
that they had not cairied up the most fervent con- 
gratulatory addresses to the throne upon the birth 
of another prince or princess ! 

This matrimonial alliance tended to strengthen 
that political alliance with Prussia which George 
III. had BO much at heart. As the Prince of Wales 
continued his connection with Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
as perhaps there were still some ddhbta in Uic 
mind of the king as to the nature of that con- 
nection, Georae III. appears to hfive been the more 
eager to get nis second son married. The union 
proved an unproductive we; Ipit in other laspccts 
It was not much unhappier than the general run of 
royal marriages. 

Whop the House went into committee to con- 
sider the state of the financea of the copntry, on 
the llth of Febmaiya Pitt made another moat 
hopeful ipeechc renresentinR the country as being 
in the moet iQnuTrtiung conoitkm. The /ncreaae of 
the revenue woiifld, he said enable government' to 
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& off taxes, beaiiDu; chiefly upon the poorer 
to the amount of 300,000^., and to wply 
200,000/. mom to increase the sinking fund for 
ptymg off the national debt. But, mninent aa was 
the degree of prospmty and happiness to which 
this eountry had attained, it had not yet reached | 
fh^ . aunimit of grandeur and ^icity which lay 
witjbin the reach of its industry, energy, and mani- 
fold advantages. But to reach this sumnut we 
mu st have tranquillity and order at home, and peace 
abroad ; and he was happy to be able to confirm 
the language of the king’s speech, and to assert 
that unquestionably there never was a time when 
' a (iurable peace might more reasonably be expected 
than (A the present moment. At the conclusion of 
the debate the House resolved, in ithout a division, 
that, from the 5th day of April, — 1. The additional 
duty on malt should be taken off. 2. The new 
duties on male and female servants should cease 
and determine. 3. The duties upon waggons, 
wains, carts, and other such carriages, should be 
taken off. 4. The taxes now payable on inhabited 
houses, containing less than seven window s or lights, 
should cease. 5 A halfpenny in the pound of the 
duty upon all candles (except wax end spermaceti) 
should be taken off. And in the committee of 
supply on the same day the House resolved to 
grant to his majesty the sum of 400,000/., to be 
issued and paid to the governor and company of 
the Bank of England, to be by them placed to the 
account of the commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt. As reductions in taxation, or as 
instalments for the great debt, these things were 
sufficient]} trifling; but they afforded a prospect 
of greater things ; and a good part of the nation 
had never been more sanguine in their hopes than 
at this moment, when we were on the very verge 
of the most costly of al’ wars, which increased the 
national debt by processes far surer and infinitely 
more rapid than the action of Pitt’s or Price’s 
compound interest system, which was to have ex- 
tinguished the debt altogether. And it was no 
light conviction which rendered popular a war 
that W'as to destroy all these bright financial hopes 
and shut out the prospect of that Land of Promise, 
a country without a creditor, with a people flou- 
rishing under a minimum taxation. 

Daring the sessipn Wilberforce again brought 
the subject of ^egro slavery before the House. He 
had devoid bis fife to it, and during the recess 
he and his friends had made unweary ing exertions, 
v^heirem at times zeal perhaps had been allowed to 
emtruf) politicsl discretion. Some of the aboli- 
tiMfiists pad determined to use no sugar except such 
'came from the East Indies, where AfHcan 
inkVery Was not j some of them left off sugar cn- 
trftfy and Oompl^tdly; and some began to form 
regular aubciations to stop the consumption of all 
West India ptoduce. Tbis would have interfered 
^jwymnteriafly with revenue and with hiiiriend 
ra’s MateineirtB anl hopes; and when Wilber- 

uivn eoniQited ntm cm inl twinife wifli 
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thir groat bMSMM, and to have adhend do Ik 
opinion as douiawe and imperative— he, moogltil 
first disposed to roeommend the association, do* 
cided, upon maturor considentkMi, that it would 
be better to suspend the meaiuie until, if neces- 
sary, it might be adopted with effect by general 
concurrence. The dreadful newa of massacres 
and burnings in the French part of the island of St 
Domingo, the use the negro slaves were miking 
there of their new-found liberty, the dread that 
these troubles and enormities might spread to 
Jamaica and our other West India islands, the 
knowledge that Brissot and the other French 
friends of the blacks were amongst the fiercest of 
the revolutionists of Pans — were, men mimical to 
all thrones and all altars— threw a damp on the 
new philanthropy, and indisposed both the king 
and hiB minister to Wilberforce’s extensive inno- 
vatiuns. Pitt ** threw out” against his making 
any motion this year, on account of w'hat had 
happened in St. Domingo; and no doubt the 
chancellor of the exchequer was ruffled by the 
threatened associations against the use of pm* 
duce which afforded so much revenue. Matters 
were made worse by not a few of the aboli- 
tionists professing an admiration for the French 
revolution and its principles. These were mostly 
men of religious lives, and even of an exalted de- 
votion, hut they dissented, for the most part, from 
the church of England ; and, as the French Jacobins 
mofessed to be most friendly to the abolition, to 
be as enthusiastic as themselves, they seemed to 
forget their blunders and their madness, their 
vices, and even their loud-toned irreligion ; and, 
agreeing in one great point, they were too ready 
with their expressions of sympathy as to others. 
All this Wilberforce saw operated to the injury of 
the cause. Of his most active co-operator, Clark- 
son, he was terribly afraid. He implored Lord 
Muncaster, another active friend of the blacks, to 
caution Clarkson against talking so much altout 
the French revolution, saying that that would ruin 
their cause. Dr, MilDer,.another champion, after 
an interview with Clarkson, wished him “ better 
health and better notions m politics “ finr,” 
added the doctor, no government can stand on 
such principles as he appeals to and maintains. 

1 am very sorry for it, because 1 see plainly ad- 
vantages taken of such cases as his, in order to 
represent the friends of abolition as levellers.** 
Clarkson, it appears, was in the habit of attending 
popular meetings at taverns and public places; 
and he had been present, the prec^mg summer, 
at the great dinner at the Crown and Anchor 
tavern to edebrate the anniversary of the taking of 
the BastOle. Dundas said to Wilberforce, in his 
bhiff manner, ** What business had your fliend 
Clarkson to attend the Crown and Anchor last 
Thursday ? He could not have done a more mis* 
ehievouB thing to, the cause which you have taken 
in hand.” The name of Thomas Paine, as on 
abfl^tiqiiist, gave, an increase of discredit to the 
imd oepnved Wilberforce of not a fiw 
c 
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Toles. NovnrtUeN, ihe HauM having resolved 
itself into a oommitiee on ihte i^Ukican slave-trade, 
Wilberforee, on the 2nd of April, moved, “ That it 
is thO opinion of this oommitt^ that the trade 
carried on by British subjects, for the purpose of 
procuring slaves from Africa, ought to be entirely 
abolished." In a speech, which was exceedingly 
admired, he declared that he would never abandon 
Biis business until he had obtained his object ; he 
intimated that, if he carried his present motion, he 
would immediately follow it up by another, “ That 
the chairman be directed to move the House for 
leave to bring in a bill for the abolition of the 
slave-trade." He was strenuously opposed by 
Jenkinson, Colonel Tarleton, and others, w'ho de- 
fended the traffic, and declared that our West India 
islands would be useless without the slave-trade. 
These ^ntlemen also treated with great contempt 
the petitions against the traffic with which IVilber- 
force and his friends hud loaded the table, saying 
that many of the signatures were those of raw' 
youths, ignorant and inex()ericnced persons, or 
needy individuals who wrote their names for 
money. The motion was supported by IJeiiry 
Thornton, Montague, Whitbread, and by the 
two illustrious rivals, Pitt and Fox, who, ac- 
cording to Wilberforce, “ displayed more energy 
and ability than were almost ever exerted in the 
House of Commons."* Even in the imperfect 
manner in which they are reported, the two ora- 
tions read admirably. Pitt’s fast friend and brother- 
minister Dundas, who had recently become secre- 
tary of state by the resignation of the Duke of 
Leeds, opposed immediate abolition aa dangerous 
and impracticable, and recommended a middle 
course, which he thought might reconcile the in- 
terests of the West India islands with the eventual 
abolition of the trade; and he moved that the 
word “gradual" should be inserted before the 
word “ abolition." And the committee adopted 
this amendment by a majority of 68, the numbers 
being 193 against 125. Wilberforce felt hurt and 
humiliated. “We must now'," said he, “ en- 
deavour to force on these gradual abolitionists in 
their bill, for 1 will never myself bring forward a 
parliamentary licence to rob and murder." Some 
of hie adherents exclaimed, without any modera- 
tiOD, against Dundas. A dignitary of the church 
oaeured him that nobody thought well of Dun- 
daa — that duplicity and artifice were esteemed 
psETts of Dundas’s character, &c. On the 4th 
of April, Wilberforce, upon being asked whether 
ht meant to bring iu a gradual abolition 
MU, decland that he neither would nor could 
do tnythiug of the sort ; tliat he could not sanc- 
tion for a time that which it was hii deep and 
dm convietbn ought not to endure one moment 


* Wilb»rlbre« added—*' Windham, who ha« so lova for Pitt, telle 
wm Skat Pua and Orejr, with wboni he walked heme after the debate, 
agieed with him in thinking Pitt'e epeeeh one of the meet ea- 
traordlnary dleplayi of eloquence they had erer lieard. For tlie last 
twenty mlasiM he really teemed to be wipiied. He wee dilating 


bnger ; that it was for hu right honourable friend 
(Dundas), or for some of those who had supported 
him in his gradual abolition opinions, to follow up 
a measure which he declaimed, and bring in a 
bill. Dundas replied, that the abolition of the 
slave-trade was Wilberforce*! own object; that hs 
had no bill to bring forward, nor could have any^ 
as much the greater part of the plan which he 
thought best must be carried into effect by the 
internal legislatures of the different West India 
islands. Fox here fell upon Dundas with hb 
usual warmth, telling him that the House had ex« 
pected a regular bill from him before this; that 
having defeated Mr. Wilberforce*s motion for im- 
mediate abolition, he was bound to bring in hia 
plan of gradual abolition; and that the House 
would be insulted, and Dundas himself, and those 
who had voted with him, disgraced, if they did nut 
bring in a bill forthwith. Dundas retorted that 
Fox was rude ; that it was liis opmion that the 
House and the Colonial Assemblies ought to act 
together in the business of abolition ; that he was 
confident the slave-trade cuuld not be got rid of 
until we had the concurrence of the Colonial As- 
semblies; that lie was not prepared to bring in 
any bill ; and that he thought it was unreasonable 
to expect him, within twenty-four hours after the 
discussion of the question had been closed, to 
bring forward any digested system. He added, 
however, that it was his intention to bring forward 
certain resulutions for tlic gradual abolition of the 
trade. But, as he fixed no day, Fox taxed him 
with a design of losing the present ^ssion, and 
moved that on the 18ih of April the House would 
resolve itself into a committee to consider of mea- 
sures to be taken for the abulitiun of the trade. 
This motion w'as seconded by Wilberforce himself, 
and was agreed to. The committee was, how'ever, 
postponed till the 23rd, when Dundas produced 
twelve rebulutions, to the effect that all that bionch 
of the trade which w as nut applicable to the direct 
supply of the British West India islands should 
cease instantly ; that, in order to prevent the im- 
portation of aged negroes into the colonies, no 
males post the age of twenty-five, nor females ex- 
ceeding twenty, should henceforward be exported 
from Africa in British bottoms; that the whole 
tonnage employed in the slave-trade should be 
limited and strictly ascertained ; that the duty on 
negroes imported into the colonies should be in- 
creased ; that laws should be enacted for punish- 
ing the white people who maltreated the blacks, 
&c.; that the colonial legislatures should be in- 
vited to concur in these humane measures ; and 
that the period of abolition ahould be fixed for the 
year 1800. These resolutions were warmly op- 
posed by Wilberforce, aud also by Pitt and Fox. 
An amendment was moved substitutini^ the 1st of 
January* 1793, for the Ist of January, 1800; but 
this waa rejected by 161 againat 121. The abo- 
litionists, however, carried the let of January, 
1796, by a m^ity of nineteen, the numbers 
bring 161 igrinst 132. These debs^ ran throuj^ 
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■md dayk Ob the let of May, when the quee- 
tHm came again before the House, Dundaa de- 
dared that he could not propose the adoption of 
his resolutions by the House as they had been 
amended by the committee They were, there- 
fore, moved by Pitt, and, being passed, they were 
sent ^p on the following day to the Lords Here 
the friends of immediate abolition were few, and 
the number of those opposed to any abolition very 
considerable One of the king’s sons, Pnnce 
HVilliam Duke of Clarence, who in the course of 
his naval training had visited the West India 
islands, who had lived among the planters and 
their slaves, and who conceived that that state of 
society did not justify the dreadful pictures which 
had been drawn of it by Clarkson and Wilber- 
foTce and the rest of the abolitionists, spoke 
against their projects with that facility of elocution 
which appears to have been inherent in all the 
sons of George III Some men, who were critics 
in parliamentary oratori , thought that this young 
and ro\a1 sailor onlj required a little stud} to 
become an excellent speaker His highness of 
Clarence was joined b\ Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
Lords Mormont and Hawkesbur\, and the Bishop 
of St David’s, the learned Dr Horsle} As a 
sure means of dLla}ing the business, they pro- 
posed a committee for the hearing of eiidence at 
the bar of the House This was vigorously op- 
posed by Lords Grenville Porchester, Stanhope, 
and Rawdpn, and b} the Bishop of London, Dr 
Beilby Porteus, who called for an upstairs com- 
mittee, knowing it would answer their purpose 
much better than the exa i inati m of witnesses at 
the bar The resolution oi t1 e anti abolitionists 
was earned, and was in itself equivalent to a 
direct vote, which followed on the 5th of June, 
when the business was ^irmalli postponed till the 
next session Wilberfoice always complained that 
It was t) Dundas’s fatal appeal to the principle of 
gradual abolition that he chief! owed the defeat 
of his first assault, and the twenty xcars* continu- 
ance of the murderous traffic , but men less en- 
thusiastic in the cause will confess that immediate 
abolition, if not an impossibility, was a measure 
which would have been attended with great diffi- 
culties and probably with convulsions His dis- 
appointment seemed almost to affect his loialty, 
for he further complained of St James’s and the 
“ Guelph family ” bemg against him * 

The disgraceful state of the police of the metro- 
polis, and especially of the largest portion of it 
not included in the verge and jurisdiction of the 
City of London, had long been a subject of com- 
plaint , and all men felt that the old unpaid (or tin- 
for they got money and drove a trade in 
fwes) justices of the peace were altogether made 
Quate to the discharge of the immense and almost 
daily increasing duties imposed upon them by a 
most rapidly increaimg population During the 
present seaaion, at thb ^gmning of March, a bill 
pnposmg to remedy the evil was introduced into 


ihe Hooie of Cknuma with tba cooMbhaw 
and approbation of gotenuBMnt The plm of te. 
bill was to open five difievent police-offices m tbt 
metropolis, for the prompt administrstion of thoot 
parts of justice within the cognusnee of juebcei 
of the peace Three jusucea won to lit m each 
of theae new offices, with a salary of SOOf a yesc 
to aach of them. These justices were to be pro- 
hibited from the taking of foea individually ; and 
the fee-money paid into all the officei was to be 
put into a common atock and to be applied to the 
payment of their aalanea and official expensea A 
new power waa alao to be veaced in constables and 
magistrates; for the first were to be enabled to 
apprehend people who did not give a satiafactory 
account of themselves, and the juaticei were em- 
powered to commit them as vagaboiida Although 
e\ery one (the rogues and vagabonds excepted) 
felt that some change waa necessary, strong ob- 
jections were taken to this bill it was urged that 
thf» vesting the appointment of these new magis- 
trates in the crown would give an unconstitutional 
increase of strength to government, and that the 
summary arrest and commitment of any individual 
WHS an infringement on personal libertv, and con- 
trar} to the spirit of the ronstitution Fox, Wind- 
ham, and Sheridan spoke loudly against it , and 
Dundas, Wilberforce, and soma others as loudly 
in Its favour The advocates of the bill repre- 
sented that it was meant as an experiment, as was 
proved by the limited time proposed for its dura- 
tion, that if It was found to work well it might 
remain, but that m the contrary cate parliament 
might either amend it or annul it Being earned 
through the Commons, it was opposed m the Lords 
by Loughborough and Rawdon , but it was sup- 
ported by the C hancellor and by Lords Grenville, 
Kenjon, and Sidnej, and was passed by the usual 
strong nnnisteriBl majority 

A bill brought in for enclosing several parts of 
the New Forest in Hampshire gave rise to a hot 
debate and not a few personal attacks The pre- 
amble of the bill stated, correctly enough, that the 
commissioners of the crown lands had recom- 
mended serious attention to the necessity of pro- 
moting the growth of proper timber for the Bn- 
tish navi , but, as Pitt’s adherent and man of all 
work, Mr George Ruse, the son of a poor Scotch 
clerg\ man, who had attained to the profitable post 
of secretary to the Treasury, was supposed to 
have had a hand in the bill, and was known to 
have a house and a small estate in the neighbour- 
hood of the New Forest, the opposition ^oee to 
consider the bill as being made solely with a view 
to hiB private benefit they harangued against the 
many sinecures he had already obtained from hia 
bounteous friend the minister, they spoke of his 
wealth as being already immense, and they stig- 
matised the whole thing as a barefaced, infamous 
job As the newspapers, pamphleteers, and sati- 
rists or aquib writers took up the subject, as Mt« 
Rose was very unpopular (be waa one of the ob- 
jects of Peter Pindar’a constant attacks), a tondda 
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outcry im of doon $ «nd 

it wn thooiilit oieiNtieak to^-«tdidraw the bill. 
The findoBol utility of ali fiaXKijiit wai, however, 
admitted, and it wu attowed uiat the perional 
character of the motives at present attributed to 
the measure ou§fht not to prevent the fiiture at- 
tCBtion of parliament to the important subject. 
Not satisfied with this blow, 'the ofiposition pickled 
a dvesh rod for the servant and friend of um mi- 
niater, whose services in the House of Commons 
as an acute and ready debater were of no small 
value to Pitt. During the preceding summer Mr. 
Rose had been pursued in a court of law by a 
publican in Westminster named Smith,* for a 
debt said to have been contracted at the last 
Westminster election. Mr. Thompson rose in the 
House of Commons on the 13th of March to state 
that from the evidence produced on that trial it 
appeared that Mr. Rose had unduly interfered in 
the late election of a member for Westminster, 
and had first bought over Mr. Smith the publican, 
who had some time before been fined fifty pounds 
for an offence i^ainst the excise laws, by using his 
influence and causing that fine to he remitted. 
Thompson observed, that the jury had given a 
verdict for Smith ; and he declaimed against the 
heinoasness of such conduct in a aecretary of the 
treaaury, who, not satisfied with using his in- 
fluence and spending his own money, could spend 
the money of the public in purchasing votes for 
the iniquitous purpose of packing a parliament. 
He moved, in consequence, that the House should 
resolve itself into a committee to inquire into the 
abuses of which persons in office had been guilty 
in the Westminster eleaion, &c. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Lambton, who stated another 
dark electioneering transaction. One Hoskins, he 
said, being in prison for infringing the lottery act, 
infiirmed the solicitor for that department that he 
would procure fifty or sixty votes for Lord Hood, 
the ministerial candidate for Westminster, whom 
Mr. Rose had worked for, if they would only get 
him out of prison upon bail. The man’s request 
was granted, but he produced such tatterdemalions 
for his bail, that, notwithstanding the recommenda- 
tion of the sobcitor, they were rejected. Subse- 
qnently, however, means were found to get this 
ill-conditioned bail accepted; Hoskins got his 
liberty and sixty votes for Lord Hood — “ and from 
that time until this season,” nothing more had 
been heard either of Hoskins or of his bail. If, 
■aid Lambton, auch proceedings are connived at, 
if the laws can be thus eluded or suspended at 
plcaam by individuals, there can be no use in 
c n a e t ro g laws. The secretary of the treasury, who 

* n« ASM wai triad haftm Lead Ka»yoB aad a apcidal Jvy. 
ThtfsfalkaD, Oaorge Siatth, cUimad cf Qaoi|r Bom, £aq . aecnUiy 
lattaTiaaaory. fte..theaum of lio/ 5i.,*'Por tha work and lalioar, 
aua,ilUfBMa, aad attandanae of tha plaintiir doriog tha lata aoo- 
taaM alffcdoD for Wtwtmlnitpr.'’ Liakine, now in thr Houm of Com- 
■woa and a diattagniahail mambar uf tlm Whiff party, woa eoaoMl for 
tha plaloriC Md did put aaiau m laroarabla an enpartiinligr for !» 
■ f at Wrioj tha putalie fUnrtluoary. It appeared clearly on tha trial 
that Sniili tad taan awployad to dataet W votaa, and that ha had 
dalaelad aboip ala hnndMd. The jnry found a aardiot for tta 
jrialumr to tha iHiala aaonot of hb daauuid.«.3Vf^ a^ Oaoroa 


wus present to speak in his own defenoe».an4.iRr^ 
laek^ not the ability of doing it with effiept, ■;[- 
plained that Smith publican had been fin^d 
for brewing small beer for the use of his own 
family; that the vestry of his parish had con- 
sented to remit their share of the penalty; hut 
that the board of excise, to which he (Bose) had 
referred his petition for a like indulgence, had re- 
fusal it — B sufficient proof, he thought, of tl^ 
little efficacy of hia interposition. Mr. Rose ac-. 
knowledged that during the last general election, 
he had indeed had some dealings with Smith the., 
publican ; but the object of them was not to get 
votes for Lord Hood, but to get at the knowledge 
of the bad votes that were given to hia lordahip'a 
opponents. He said that Smith had propoaed to 
open his house, and had informed him that he 
could diacover a great number of illegal votes 
given to Lord Townsheiid, one of the opposition 
candidates ; that on his (Rose’s) assent, Smith had 
detected a good many illegal voters ; that Smith 
had applied to him for a reward, and that he had 
referred him to Lord Hood’s committee ; and tl^at, 
this not satisfying Smith, he had sued him in a 
court of law, and had won his cause. But did 
any man in his senses suppose that if he had felt 
the least consciousness ot being really indebted to 
Smith, he would have suficred the cause to have 
gone into a court of justice ? Most certainly he 
would not. He referred to tlie common and no- 
torious practice of all parties keeping open public- 
houses during elections, aud drew a distinction 
between feostmg and filling men wi(^ drink in 
order to find out what was illegal, and filling 
them with drink and feasting them in order to 

{ irocure their votes. His assailants produced a 
etter which he had written to Smith, inviting him 
to his own private house to meet Mr. Vivian, the 
solicitor to the excise, on the business of the fifty 
pound fine, and they insisted that this letter was 
proof enough of his having improperly intereated 
himself in the matter. But Thompson’s motion 
for a committee of the whole House was negatived 
on a division by a majority of 221 against 84. 
Everywhere bribery and corruption firom all par- 
ties, and undue influences on the part of govern- 
ment, were manifest ; but it was in Scotlud, t)ie 
country of Rose and of the greater Dundas, that 
these latter influences were most openly practised. 
The occasion was very favourable: the^peopte 
were much excited against George B,oie, and it 
seemed but a continuation of the same exciting atory 
to take up the case of the monstrously conupt 
boroughs of Rose’s native country. The initiative 
wsB intrusted to the ready-tongued Sherids^ who, 
on the IBth of April, moved iqr an inquiry into 
grievancea complained of and petition^ against ^ 
the royal burghs in Scotland. The number of these 
burghi was sixty-six;, and the popular ,, party in 
fifty U them had petitioned parliament for redxeas. 
They complained of infringement! both, on thepr 
rigra and on their property, through the unlawfiil 
euflbority of ^ir mumci|Ndities or 
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lAoirte telP^etea, a«d agaiiM 
power itid corruption no formd law bad provided 
a remedy. The main grievance was conaidered 
to lie in the self-election of the magistratea in 
these burgha, and Sheridan required that this 
practice should be abolished. He sud, it had 
been objected to that abuses of a like kind existed 
in England; but he could not consider that this 
was an argument to justify abuses in cithar 
country. He bad also been told that the courts 
of law in Scotland mig^t be resorted to for a 
remedy; but, on consulting those who knew the 
country and the subject, he had been assured that 
those courts could afford no remedy whatever. 
Knowitfg that at this moment there was a dread 
of every change or innovation, however innocent 
in its tendency, Sheridan tried to disarm this 
principle ; but he spoke in a manner to exasperate 
rather than allay the general fear. He well knew, 
he said, that numbers were deterred by what had 
happened in France from countenancing changes 
in government ; but the French revolution, con- 
sidered in itself, and abstracted from the disturb- 
ances which enemies had occasioned^ was an 
event which must prove beneficial both to France 
and England : the French were delivered from 
despotism, and the English were freed from the 
fatal effects of the ambitious government of that 
kingdom while under an absolute monarchy. We 
were, moreover, through this revolution and the 
promise and assurance of peace it held forth, left 
at leisure to take in hand the reform of the many 
abuses which through apathy and negligence had 
been allowed to creep into our own constitution. 
And, according to Sheridan, instead of being a 
bad time, this was the very best season that could 
possibly be chosen for changes and improvements. 
The lord-advocate for Sc'^tland • defended the cor- 
porations and the magistrates of the royal burghs 
from the charges brought against them; but he 
admitted in part one of Sheridan’s complaints, 
acknowledging that there was no court in Scotland 
which could compel the magistrates of burghs to 
produce their accounts; and he said that, if a 
specific proposition were brought forward to re- 
medy this defect, he would most willingly support 
it, provided it did not interfere with tlie general 
constitution of the burghs as established by long 
usage and practice. As to the power of self- 
election, «s it was termed, the lord-advocate pro- 
tested he would never countenance its abolition, 
nor any change in it, as it had worked well and 
was sufficiently restrained by pubUc opinion. He 
entirely disbelieved the irregularities and dilapi- 
dations imputed to the magistrates ; but, if such 
things were really committed by them, the case 
might be brought before the court of sessien, 
where redress would be afforded. Fox gave the 
lonl-advoeate a terrible mauling for resisting tte 
inquiry, and for meeting the assertions contidned 
in: finty^ix petitions then aetually before the House 
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,hy Bothing but contnidiptiini and nmintw- miIEi 
tieua. If thinge were aa right as the loi0-udiriHf 
cate affirmed, why aliould he resist an inqvdipl 
which would only prove and satisfactorily estsbliejk 
the fact? He (Fox) had a high respect for the 
inhabitants of North Britain on account of their 
integrity and ahihties ; but he would not pay them 
sudoL a compUment ae to suppose that tlm weM 
no abuaea in any of their h^hs* while he knew 
there were so very many in England ; he coidd 
not believe that in a country where» he was toldv 
there existed no check, matters oould he better 
conducted than where there were many checka. 
The petitioners, a numerous body of persons, com- 
plained that money was taken out of their pockets 
which ought not to be taken, that from the way in 
which the magistrates were elected there was no 
possibility of examining into their conduct, &c. ; 
and he was most decidedly of opinion that there 
was ground for inquiry. If there was to be no 
inquiry, w'hat character for freedom could the in- 
habitants of N orth Britain have ? If the abuses 
did not really exist, still the House ought to peruse 
the papers which so much pains had been taken to 
collect ; and let them afterwards declare and pro- 
claim the enormous falsehoods they contained, 
if such should be the result of the inquiry. It 
the House refused to g» into this inquiry, they 
would break their promise with the public, for 
they stood pledged by a resolution of last year to 
enter upon the subject. He hoped the inhabitants 
of North Britain loved the substance of liberty 
too well to permit the abuses they complained of 
to continue for any considerable length of time. 
He knew very well that every reform was now 
called a subveruon by the enemies of reform, but 
this ought not to deter other men from enteriag 
into inquiry. If the present outcry were to have 
this effect, no evils would be prevented, no griev- 
ance redressed, and matters might come to a pitch 
when there really would be subversion instead of 
reform. When it was said that there was no 
peuliar hardship to the people of North Britain, 
inasmuch as many boroughs in England were in 
no better condition than the royal burghs in 
Scotlsnd, it called to his mind the pleasing recol- 
lection of what had once been said by a friend of 
his (Burke), a person whom he had once the 
plessure of calling his friend, who of late had ab- 
sented himself much from that House, but who 
had often adorned it with his eloquence and in- 
formed it by his wisdom, although he now was 
leased to retire from its debates. His right 
onourable friend (personally he must still call 
him so) had made a most excellent obeervetion 
on a point somewhst similar to this during the 
debates upn the American taxation, which led to 
the American war ; when some persons had main- 
tained that it was no peuliar hardship oh the 
Americans that the British House of Commons 
should vote taxes upon them without allowing 
tliem the right of representation in parliament^ M 
the case was precisely the same with BirminghaiB 
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tnd Mttic h ii^r md other- ^mt towns et home, 
hiB nghl Imaeurable friend hi4 teclaimed — Why 
do you deal wdh these feofUe thus t Why do you 
deal out our own defect for thetr watation f ** 
But still the general dread prevailed One mem- 
ber declared very aolemnly, that, if they began 
ehanginff, there was no knowing where they might 
•top, and that he had made up his mind always to 
oppose ever^ motion for a reform, of whatever 
nature it might be Retiring before the storm, 
Shendan withdrew his brat motion, and then 
merely moved, “ That the several petitions and 
ether accounts and papers presented to this House 
m the last parliament, relative to the internal 
government of the royal burghs in Scotland, be 
leferred to the consideration of a committee,” 
which was negatived by 69 against 27 

Twelve days after this assault on the royal 
bnrghs of Scotland an attack in as made on the 
rotten boroughs of England, and the standard of an 
extensive parliamentary reform was hosted A 
loud stir had been made out of doors by the va- 
rious and increasing political societies, who made 
up for the comparative smallness of the number of 
their converts hy their enthusiasm and activitv 
In addition to the Revoluti n and C institution So- 
cieties, who continued to talk in a very hiL,h strain, 
and to commend the French revolution at least as 
much as they had done in 1790, two other societies 
now took the field — one, the Corresponding S iciet^, 
which entered into a most friendly intercourse with 
the French Girondists and Ultra- lacobins, and 
which professed toyiursue nothing less than annual 
parliaments and mniversal suffiage — the other, 
the Friends of the People (an unhappil) chosen 
name), which simply proposed, in general terms, 
the reform of the representation This latter 
■ssociation counted among its members manv 

S iulent merchants, many li erarv men, and from 
irty to forty noblemen and members of the 
House of Commons * Grey, Sheridan, and Lord 
Lauderdale, who have been considered as the 
founders of this association, gave in their names at 
the first starting of the society, and frequently at- 
tended its meetings, and spoke at them in a very 
popular and very exciting style — at times in a 
style which might have been dangerous, if English- 
men had only been as readily ignited by orator> as 
Frenchmen were It was precisely because more 
men of character and eminence belonged to this 

^ Tbs ounbav of aMabers of the Houec of Coanoni that eijned 
Umt Snt deelaiatioD and addrtw of the Soclt^y on tl r 28 li of April 
Ittl wae mmtjfrnght The mort dietinguidied namee among tnm 
dmmtataa %ihu.h in all amounted to one hutdred uere'-Cbarlae 
Ore* John Tweddell Earl of Lauderdale, lamee Meekhitoeh (the 
^ Jamm) Maleolm Laing (tlie Smteh hiatorlan) Lord Eim 


liit4, Philip PrauLle W H Lambton Oeone Tierney Samuel 
imtkMBd, Dudley North Mlehael Angelo Aylor Hon Thomae 
gmkwp Lord John RuaNll Samuel Bogen (tliepoai) B B She- 
sldaa Colonel Fnllarton, Alderman Siwl idge (bminer to Mn 
Oefhoiiiio Maonnlov) Oeorge B\ng Lord Diier (the young Scotch 
■olllom»o nhom w« lui%o enen tnvellini, from Phrii to London with 
Thomaa Paine and DumimO U nl Ldwatd P tsgerald (wl otn we 
•mn MOB Sod playing the higheet atakee of traaaoa in Ireland) 
Brnhaad Shan {known aftenarda ae one of the \er> beet cot ear 
oHoBleti in Inilieh eosiety and known more generally eince hie 
Asath by an mta^to little eoluma of Emaya and Thougku) and 
UMlar JewfwMts and Doel dr Kippia (both Unbnikm prMoben, 
bbA dainTb poUtlM with FHoatloy) 


society of the Fnends of the People than to any of 
the others that it was moat dreaded by that fnnM* 
able majority of the nation opposed to changa^ 
whose fanaticism in loyalty or torjism kept pace 
at least with the fanaticism of the other party, and 
who, being far too hot and zealoua and angry to 
draw nice distinctions, confounded together the 
views and objecta of all those political sociotiis. 
These men set up the king agunst the people ; 
the relative constitutional posiUon of the two 
was entirely lost aight of by both partiea, and it 
was everywhere King versus People and People 
versus King The Society of the Friends of the 
People, with parliamentary reform for their motto 
and their theme, met rather frequently, and pub- 
liahed their aentimenta, and the reaulutiona they 
came to at their meetmga, with great spirit ana 
freedom, and to the manifest discomfort of the 
king and hia lojal aubjecta, who could see in these 
demonstrations nothing less tlian a palpable imittp* 
tion of the Jacobin Club m Paris This was 
enough to call up a tremendous array in parlia- 
ment against the question of parliamentary reform, 
which the society resolved to bring forward in the 
course of the precent session, though, from the spi- 
rit prevailing in the majority, there waa acaredy 
the hope of their being able to reform so much 
88 a corrupt vestry or a parish poor-house, and 
although any demand from a society and party m 
such bad odour was sure to strengthen the cause it 
opposed ConformabI} to the plan of the Society, 
Mr Grej rose, on the 30th of April||^ to make a 
stirring speech on the subject , and to give notice 
that he intended, in the following session, to move 
regularly for a parliamentary reform Hr founded 
the propriety of some such measure on the opinion 
of the two leading men in that House Mr Fox 
and Mr Pitt had both declared themselves un- 
equivocally to be parliamentary reformers, aud he 
was quite certain that the majority of the nation 
were of the same opinion The critical state of 
the times, instead of shelving such queatiooa, 
called imperatively for their discuaeion and settle- 
ment If a general diacootent was to be avoided, 
they must put an end to the incesaant complainte 
of the people, at being mtirepresented in parhe- 
ment, and made the instruments of ministerial 
projects in which their interests were lecnficed to 
the ambitious views of their superiors Thie 
cslled up Pitt, who inveighed with uncommon beat 
against the designs of the Fnends of the People, 
a^ against the &8igns of the other clubs and ae- 
cieties, whom he taxed with aiming at areyislutian. 
Thie, he said, was no tune for moving quaatione 
that involved the peace and safety, end endangend 
the constitution of the kingdom He was no eiieny 
to a reform obtamed peaceably and by a genarai 
concurrence; but he thought the pneent tune 
highlv improper, and the national sentiment de* 
cidedly inimi^ to any such attempt It was tne, 
he had, at the eoncliuion of the Amcnoan war, 
thought a parliamentary reform impiediately 
oeaaary to quiet the dimour and confimim 
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hid iriMnftom the dread of in approaching bank* 
mptcy, and to unite both parliament and people in 
oocdial endeaToura to prevent ao dreadful an evil* 
But, however much he might, in earlier life, have 
inclined to promote achemea of reform, ez* 
pmnoe had taught him the danger of altering the 
Mbliahed form of government. He reprobated 
the whole olaae of revolutionary writera that had 
recently sprung up in England, and that were labour- 
ing might and main to recommend and bring about 
an imi^on of that revolution in a neighbouring 
country which certainly did not aeem to.piomiae 
good government, peace, and happinem. Fox, 
whoaa own real notiona of parliamentary reform 
were of e moat limited kind— Fox, who, in hia 
quieter houra, ahuddered at the idea of depriving 
the great whig aristocracy of their property in 
borougha, &c.— rose to reply to Pitt, whose speech 
bad been very enthusiastically applauded. He 
said, he knew that, within the walla of that House, 
the words “ Parliamentary reform ” were very 
unpopular, but he believed the public regarded them 
very differently. He begged it to be remembered 
that he bad wever professed to be so sanguine upon 
this subject as the right honourable gentleman who 
bad just spoken ; but, although less sanguine, he 
was a little more consistent; for he had, early in 
public life, formed an opinion of the necessity of 
some parliamentary reform, and he remained to 
this hour fully convinced of that necessity. The 
danger which then existed to the liberty of the 
people existed still. The chancellor of the exche- 
quer had, year after year, made speeches in favour 
of parliamentary reform. He had followed it up 
to the year 1785, when all his ardour forsook him. 
The cause, the necessity for this reform, so far 
from diminishing, had been pTogressively increas- 
ing, and had increased mc^e than ever in the last 
session of parliament. The proceedings of that 
House were too often at variance with the opinion 
of the public. There had been the Russian ar- 
mament carried by a ministerial majority against 
the will of the people. The people of England 
were it this moment peying the expenses of an 
armament for which they never gave their consent, 
end, es far m that went, they p^ their money for 
not being represented in parliament. He knew it 
was not agreeable to the House to hear it, but he 
would repeat it— unless something waa soon done 
to quiet the minds of the people, there would soon 
be aome difficulty in preaerving tbe internal tran- 
quility of thia kingdom ! If among the alliea of 
nil honourable fh^ (Ofrey) there were infuriated 
republicani, usong tbe allies of the miniater there 
worn slaves of despotism 1 As to ffie books lately 
published upon pnneiplei of government, he could 
only eny be had not read many of them. 
Tim were, indeed, two well-known pamphleta, 
written by a gmUleman, who bad diatinguiafaed 
himeelf as an mdhor dusinff the American war, a 
n0tiV9 of that country,* of the name of Thomaa 
Onoof theaepeftphktahooertamly Itad 
Mi'wMtosiiwmwewis ttb winiiw_sifew,rms Mkw 


read; and he muat aay, Uiirt, whatever merit jUgH 
he met with in that publication, he could n<f 
poee we were eo far reduced, at to be in any gieife 
danger from the abuse nf a foreigner s nor becauae^ 
perhaps (he did not remember seeing it, by the 
bye), the word “ reform ” was to be aeen in the 
“ Rights of Man,” that therefore all thoee who 
thought a reform neoesaary ^eed with the gene- 
ral tendency of that book. The truth wee, the book 
called the Rights of Man** was a performance 
totally different from all ideas of reform in our 
government. It went the length of changing the 
form of it. ' Why, then, should those who profeae 
reverence for the constitution of this country be 
charged with having taken up the eentimente con- 
tained in a book that was a libel on it? [Because^ 
we would aay, these political aocieties were co»> 
stsntly applauding the author, end recommending 
and circulating the book.] As to innovation, the 
greatest innovation that could be introduced in the 
conatitutioii of England would be to come to a vote 
that there ahould be no innovation in it The 
greateat beauty of the conatitution was, that in ite 
very principle it admitted of perpetual change and 
improvement, which time and circumstances ren- 
der necessary. It w'as a constitution, the chief 
excellence of which consisted in admitting a per- 
petual reform. Much had been obliquely inainu- 
ated as to the supposed terrific situation of France ; 
but he w'ould observe that the whole government 
of that country was so detestable, that the most 
moderate man he ever beard in hia life had i^preed,. 
that, if it could be proved that vast improvements 
could not be introduced into iV tbe whole of it 
ought to be overthrown at once. The French 
revolution was therefore justified, and therefore 
there did not appear to him so much danger from 
the supposed contagion of French example. To 
dread similar danger we should be in similar 
circumstances, which was nothing like the case. 
Why, then, shut tbe door against reform on ac- 
count of thia imaginary danger ? He taxed all tbo 
accounts received of the calamities of tbe French, 
and of the defectiveness of their present form of 
government, with malicious exaggeration. Pitt, ho 
said, had, in his warmth, outrun himself, when he 
held forth Great Britain as the only country ex- 
empted from 4^poti8m and anarchy, and in poe* 
session of undisturbed liberty. ' Surely France 
had entirely changed a detestable government ^ and 
Poland was no longer under a despotism; and 
America wai in the full enjoyment of liberty — i 
liberty which had produced justice, commercSb 
wealth, sad prosperity. He bdieved the world to 
be rapidly improving in science, in knawlodge, 
and in vutae ; and, as philosophy was spreading 
her light around every part of the globe, & hoped 
England alone would not remain without improve- 
ment, and enveloped in- Che darkueaa of bigot^. If 
his honourable friend (Gre>) had oonanlted hiiDt 
be riiould have hesitated briore be recommendsd 
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liim to pndk* Wtlftfeir at tlnsmoment ; 

Urt, havipg'iMaa itj %■- «m|M not jee why the 
firesent ifciM waa irfpwyriWbr the diacuBuon. 
fiutln. who ana tlai* ni^ -ppeaeiit in the House, 
/•oaeomder freat eKcitennnt te reply to Foz, and 
na.fltigmatiEe the society of the Friends of the 
Slaopte, Knd the other political oodeties of this 
ddsa. He allowed that the objoot at which some 
•f tham aimed might not be altogether bad, and 
*timt the motives of individuals, in many instances, 
'hrere'doubtlesa innocent ; but he told them that the 
. aroy they went to work was decidedly wrong, that 
the aenae of the people had not been taken or 
daolared on the aubje^ that no specific grievance 
•dwd been pmntod out, no specific remedy assigned ; 

• and 'that, without these things being explicitly set 
'derth, thm might be innovation attempted, but it 
•would not be reform. He asked whether any 
- member of these societies, who gave himself the 
trouble to think at all, could imagine that, if a 
deaiga of this nature was partially begun, it would 
ptop there, or that it would be poaaible to control 
its progress? Our House of Commons was not 
pmeet, wu not wholly pure ; but he believed it 
'•to be in the naain as good aa human nature would 
poraait it to be. ** At any rate, while he could 
imiae a voice or an arm to prevent it, it should 
■ever aasimilate to the National Assembly. In 
tliat body there were 700 members, 400 of whom 
were lawyers, 300 of no description that he could 
name; and, out of the whole, he believed there 
were not a dozen who possessed, in any one way, a 
hundred pounds per annum. Such might be the 
perfection of repreaentation in the eyes of some, 
nay, he understm it to be the opinion of many of 
.the new sect in politics ; but he trusted to the good 
aense of the people of England never to permit 
soch a mob, nor anything resembling it, to usurp 
tlwsacred office of their legislature.** At present, 
-lie aliid, England abounded in factious men, who, 
dteinded by visionary apeculatiooa, were longing to 
radite them at any cost, and would readily plunge 
•the ctnintrv into blood and confusion, for the sake 
sf erttfolianing the fanciful syatems of government 
Acy were enamoured of. The dissevcFance in the 
Whig party new began to show itadf atrongly: 
Windham, one of the most eloquent and accom- 
felishfid men of that party, and one whose high 
•mlraeter for ndependenoe and perfect disiiiterest- 
ndneas gave a triple weight to hia eloquence and 
nhmie wif, warmly seconded fiurke. Fox corrected 
'ffioikia, who had spoken of him as having teraacd 
>Miieh ^-Rights of Ifn * an infamous and aedi- 
ttoiii libd. He had not, he said, applied those 
Hpilbflta'Io h, nlthei^ he had called it a lihd 
liKgam the comtiiiition. He had read, he added, 
M: ^mm of'iMr. PaHie*a pamphkts, and* did not 
hj i p rete ef it, wnd, fiom what he had heard of the 
iflpV'ha wsae inelkied to think that henhould .not 
4^ that eithar; bat he waa not certain 
wlMlhar'<dM.'»)Miiiphleto had not dona ipiod, by 
ltddidg <09 to coDiider of the conatitutiQB. In 
like m«mer the book of hia right honourable 


friend (Burke), which he disliked aa much aa 
either of them, had, he believed, done some good ; 
because, in hia opinion, whatever led to the dia- 
cuaaion of the subject muat be of service. This 
parallel of the * Rights of Man * and the * Reflec* 
tions * waa irritating and in the worst taste possible ; 
and the great care taken to avoid the appearance of 
any severity of criticism upon Thomaa Paine and 
his doinp did not escape notice. 

By thia time government had made u^ t^ir 
minds to adopt a much more rigid style of mticiam 
towards the * Rights of Man* and publications of a 
similar tendency, and to resort to the very ques- 
tionable measure of putting down, or attempting 
to put down, seditious writings, by proclamationa 
royal and reatrictions on the liberty of printing. 
On the 2lBt of May appeared hia majesty’s pro- 
clamation for preventing seditious meetings aod 
writings. The societies and associations were 
handled not less severely than the hooka and 
pamphlets. The proclamation auerted that there 
was reason to believ e that correspondences had been 
entered into with sundry persons in foreign parts, 
with a view to forward criminal andiwvicked pur- 
poses, &c. It solemnly warned all loving sulriects, 
as they tendered their oan happiness and tnBl.of 
their posterity, to guard against all such attempts 
which aimed at the subversion of all regular go- 
vernment ; and it strictly charged and commanded 
all magistrates to make diligent inquiry, in order 
to discover the authors and printers of such wicked 
and seditious writings, Ac. It coulfjk not venture 
to prohibit clubs or meetmgs ; but it charged all 
■heriffs, justices of the peace, magistrates of cities, 
boroughs, and corporations, and all other magis- 
trates, to take the most immediate and effectual 
care to suppress and prevent all riota, tumults, and 
other disorders, which might be attempted to be 
raised or made, &c. This proclamation was dis- 
approved of by many, who were of opinion that 
go\emroent ought to have contented itsrif with pro- 
secuting the authors of such publications as were 
evidently sediiious, and with opposing by pen and 
speech and sound aiguments those publications 
that were so worded aa to obviate proatcution. 
They said, and truly, that public opinion was not 
to be durected by royal prodamation ; and that 
metaphysical and political speculations were not to 
be refu^ by a call upon sh^ffs and magistrsies ; 
that the appearance of prohibition would only cause 
the bodes that were known to be more read ; and 
that persecution would only call into the field fresh 
authwi, and increase the vehemence and import- 
ance of the old ones. But still more men were, of 
opinion that the proclamation waa alkthat it ought 
to be-*>was a timely exertion of authority in ■.tur- 
bulent sesaon— was a measure indiupenssiyily, re- 
quisite to rastrsia within limits that efliurvepcipg 
Bpivit which was daily mcreasing, and which 
thsostaned to gubvert the estahuahed govem- 
ment. The proclamation having been Ad ha- 
te ^ Houae, the Maater ef.thp CMr. 
Richard Pepper Arden) moved aa fHdte of 
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approbation and aupport to hia majwto^ 2^» 
waa ojJoS; tad the pwrfai^ott ittolf 
^Aidemhed in aetwe terma by Mr €i«y, ■who amd 
that the “ diligent inqtiiiy’* enjoltied by the pro- 
damatien after the airiWWa and diatnbutora of aedi- 
tioua ^ritinga could bnly tend to eatabliah an odiotia 
and lobitrary atatem of eapionage Thia waa the 
Bvatetn which had made the oM government of 
Prance aO much the ibject of general deteatation , 
and It waa a 8}Btem unworthy of the aoveieign of a 
free people to recommend He believed that the 
real dtoect of the proclamation waa cfriedy to dia- 
credft the late aaeociation of the Frienda of the 
Ptople, and to aeparate those pobtical fnenda who 
had been to long united It aeemed to him a 
meamnre concerted by one whose grcatcat delight 
waa to aee discord anperaede harmony among those 
who aeemed indiapoaed to support hn measures 
Never, aard Ghre}, was there a man in that House 
who delighted more in these aimster practiees than 
the right honourable the chancellor of the ex* 
eheqiier He whose whole political lifr had been 
a tiaaue of inconsiatenrv, of osaertion and retracta- 
tion, he who never proposed a menaure without 
intendnig to delude hia hearers, who promised 
everything, and performed nothing , who studied 
all the arts of obtaining popularity, without ever 
mtendmg to deserve it , w ho w as a complete apostate 
from the first Atep of his political career, down to 
the present moment, and whose political malignity 
was now to be crowned by an endeavonr to aeparate 
the dearest friends * Afir an eulogium upon Fox, 
and a profession of his entire faith in that great 
man’s principles, Mr Grey mo\cd a counter ad- 
dress, which declared that his majesty’s govern- 
ment was alread^ vested with sufficient power to 
punish any open violation of the laws , that, if sedi- 
tious writings had for any length of tunc been pub- 
lished and circulated, ministers liad been guiltv of 
criminal neglect in not sooner instituting prosecu 
tions , that the proclamation was unnecessary, and 
might produce the effect of exciting groundless 
alarms and suspicions , that the House of Commons 
were ever ready to concur with his majesty for the 
suppression of all riots, tumults, or other disorders, 
on whatever pretexts they might be founded, and 
that they must express to his majesty the deep 
Mgret they felt at the tumults and disorders which 
took place at Bvrmingham Hi the oourae of the last 
auMmel*, to the disgrace of all good government, 
the utter subreranm of few, and the destruction of 
iho aecorlty and property of his majerty’s most 
fbfthhil stfbjeOfs; and that ftle auvoat moans of 
tttoMing die fflte tahtmtities would be to proceed 
wMh all ihe oetontyof the law agaitaot aueli peMons 
'M have beeb mitouttuntal m aiding and 
ribatting ilfe Airtninghom ^ofa, «nd particulBrly to 
prOKChte and punish lueh nu^^istrates to appeared 
to fieftobhen gulUty of grots and criminal neglect 
M the dlhchot^ of l!heit duty The iMg dmto 
M toany tniakhea , hut Birmingham and Pritot- 
m Bmad » pilincipat,p»f4 It waa mamltiiied 
tod^|^4aagfetoMtea hF tl^ town %a4 ooniutod at 


ihe barhoritieB which had been 
had toun laati g ated dh e pnpnlwa to the i 
turn of them i thto pemov oC all T 
mphoated m theae aepa^alcsii tmaaetionsi and 
tfato not only the ignorant among tha laity, but tfeo 
mdiTiduala of considaratmi among-the cleruy, hud 
raised the atorm agamat the uDofiending vtotiina. 
Whitbread praduced no fever then thirty-eix affi* 
davita to oorrobointe the charges agamat the Bir- 
mingham magiatratea Foa^ m aupporting Grey 
and his counteivaddfett, said that the proclamation 
waa inaidioua and ambiguoua, because it evidently 
had other pntpoaes than those which it prnffeaoa, 
and becBuae it had all the features of that craft 
which belonged to the quarter from whence it canm. 
He would aal^ was the proclamation directed ogaaoat 
Mr Paine's hrok, the author and publisher of which 
were known? If so, why desire to diaoover the 
authora and publiahera? It waa becauae it waa the 
maidious intention of government to create lume- 
reaaary alarm, and acatter abont vague asparaioiis ! 
It might be aaked, why had some of his own parti- 
cular friends (he meant Windham and others) aup- 
ported mtmsttTB in this meaaure ? He would ex- 
plicitly answer that question -^these friends were, 
very nnhappil? for the country, wade the dupes of 
the deep and artful design which muiiatera had m 
view * He described the original aaaociation formed 
long ago for procuring paidiamestaiy reform, and 
and he found himaeli m a very strange predica- 
ment, between fnenda on the one hand and frienda 
on the other, who bad all got into strange company. 
He himself had not aig^ the declaration upon 
which the Fnenda of the People had aasociated, 
and he could not aubaenbe to tha pnncijdeB upon 
which others of his friends auppoirted this royal 
proclamation On both aides thm was a meeting 
of disjointed associations In the year 1182 he 
remembered there waa a meetmg at the Thatched 
House tavern, when Mr Fitt, the Duke of Rieh- 
znond. Major Cartwright, and Mr Home Toidte, 
all agreed together to certain TcaolutioDa of reform 
Now, by a strange osaociation, one set of hit friends 
had got into company with tto two first of these 
four reformers, another set with the two last 
The Friends of the People had doclaimed the im- 
putationa cast upon them of being connected with 
Mr Caitwnghtw and Mr Tookeo dootimea , hut 
there waa no diaclaunev from the others. The 
nght hcmoimble geotleman (I^t) and the Dnlre 
04 Richmond had thought proper to change thmr 
opinions on the aul]j|ect of i^m ; and not aenly 
to change them optnions, but the nght honomMe 
ratleK^ had hrought forth a proclaBnatiOD, and 
uie n^lednke vaa to htod a cumm atoiast It He 
did not mean to eay it ww amgiitar that the Tif^t 
hoDouttbJegemtoman duralddumn hm aentnnanta 
upon any aubjeot ; he waa ao much in the habit of 
dOHig It upon all aubyecto, thatone would thmk he 
had a patent for fetmctoni, and a mow^y fot 
change. Fox declared, as Grto had doi^ thnt 
the intention of thia pcomaiimtSoii vw to 
atnto to teu^ a dmiioii an that great hodf of 
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iiiifted pft^iioU known .Uie name of the Whiff 
intereBt ; a party whoae ttiip^llipion he coneidered 
aa of the utmost consequenfie, as indeed essential, 
to the maintenance of the constitution. He knew 
^of no plan so good, no object so desirable, as the 
firm union of Uie Whigs ; and he was proud to 
say that to divide them was impossible. [They 
were divided already by a breach that no oratory 
could either patch up or conceal.] They might 
think differently on some particular subjects ; but, 
united on principles salutary for the nation, no arts, 
however insidious, could prevail in dividing them. 
The proclamation was assuredly intended to effect 
this division, and not to put down the pamphlets 
and writings and popular meetings of which it 
spoke. The Rights of Man and those other pub- 
lications hod long been before the public, some of 
the political associations had long been in exist- 
ence, and, if any alarm had been entertained of 
them, the proclumation ought to have been issued 
long ago. As fur riots, all the riots that had hap- 
pened had been from the other side — had had 
Church and King for their cry. It was not a 
republican spirit that we had to dread in this 
country — there was no tincture of republicanism 
in the country — ^but it was the high church spirit, 
and an indiaposition to all reform, which marked, 
more than anything else, the temper of the times. 
Fox concluded with a feeling allusion to the friends 
of his political life, from whose side, he said, he 
would never separate, to whose opinions he had 
often yielded fair objects of personal ambition, 
but whose union he considered so essential to the 
public good, that, though, in the prosecution of 
their system, they were without hope of favour 
from the crown, and without thanks from the 
people, he knew wnd felt that they would have the 
reward of their own consciences and hearts. 
Windham said the pain of differing from his old 
friends was alleviated by the consideration that 
their difference was but on a single point, of means, 
not ends, of speculation rather than of practice ; 
and he hopeef that when these debates were over 
they might again act as cordially together as if no 
Buen difference had ever existed. Pitt charged 
Fox with being the only person who saw no danger 
in the writings and doctrines which had recently 
gained ground in this country. He could not, he 
■aid, reconcile such conduct with any spark of pa- 
triotism. Fox indignantly rejoined : he avowed 
that he saw no danger in these writings and doc- 
trines, because he knew that the good sense and 
constitutional spirit of the people of this country 
were a sure protection against them. This, too, 
bad been uniformly the opinion of the chancellor 
of file exchequer himself, until he saw, or thought 
he eaw, the means of stirring up division among 
rile firienda of freedom. Lord North, Uundas, 
l V w yi> Thomas Grenville, and others spoke 
etnmgly in favour of the original address; and 
Frimeii, Lord John Russell, Whitbread, Lambton, 
•ad vthetB spoke as vehemently in favour of Grey's 
egtendment or counter-address. The House eat 


till four o’clock in the morning, when the original 
address was a^eed to without a division. It was 
then communicated to the House of Lords, and 
their lordships’ concurrence requested, in order 
that it, might be presented to the king as the joint 
address of the two Houses. As soon as a motion 
for this purpose was made and seconded, the Prince 
of Wales rose for the first time to deliver his sen- 
timents in the House of Lords. His rising ex- 
cited great interest ; for, as he seemed as closely 
connected as ever with Fox and Sheridan, it was 
doubted whether he might not share their opinions 
about that great political touchstone the French ro- 
volution. The prince said he should be deficient 
in his duty as a member of their lordships* House, 
unmindful of the respect he owed to the constitu- 
tion, and inattentive to the peace and welfare of the 
country', if he did not state to the world what was 
his opinion upon a subject of such magnitude as 
that on which their lordships were then deliberating. 
He declared he was educated in principles whi(m 
taught him to revere the established constitution ; 
and to these principles he was determined, as far 
as he could have any weight, to give his firm and 
constant support. He thought the matter now at 
issue really was whether the constitution was or 
was not to be maintained ; whether the wild ideas 
of untried theory were to conquer the wholesome 
maxims of established practice ; and whether those 
laws under which we had flourished for a long 
series of years were to be subverted by a pretended 
reform, uiisanctioned by the people. As a person 
nearly and dearly interested in th(f welfare) the 
happiness, and comfort of the people, it would be 
treason to the principles of his mind if he did not 
come forward and declare his disapprobation of 
those seditious publications which haa occasioned 
the motion now before the House. His interest 
was connected with the interest of the people; 
they were indeed inseparable. On this great, on 
this solid basis, he grounded the vote which he 
meant to give ; and that vote should unequivocally 
be for a concurrence with the Commons in their 
wise and salutary address. Lord Grenville said 
that these were ii*ord8 that must warm the breast 
of every Englishman who heard them, and coiney 
the strongest satisfaction to the people at large. 
The motion was of course carried. A long protest 
was entered ; but it bore the solitary signature of 
the Earl of Lauderdale. These debates and pro- 
ceedings, the frequent mention of the author and 
the book, the information filed by the attorney- 
general against the publication of the Rights of 
Man, and the exertions of the political societies, 
■11 served as so maiw advertisements for Paine’s 
production, the sale of which became more exten- 
sive and rapid than ever. 

A motion made by Fox, on the llth of May, 
for leave to brioff in a bill to repeal certain old 
laws affecting dissenters from the establish^ 
church, which will fall to be noticed again in the 
next chapter, occasioned a remarkable debate, 
much of which bore rather upon the political than 
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the religioM dispute! of the day. Fox had grounded 
hia motion principally on a strong petition from 
the Unitarians, which he had presented a few days 
befoie ; and in his speech he went at great length 
into the subject of the late Birmingham riots, and 
the cruel persecution to which he asserted Dr. 
Priestley had been sulyected, not so much on ac- 
count of hie political as of hie religious opinions. 
Burke replied at groat length, in a spe^hh of w'hich 
some notes were found among his papers after his 
death. The Unitarian petitioners he treated, with- 
out ceremony or circumlocution, as merely a body 
of republicans banded for the destruction of the 
existing institutions of the state, civil as well as 
religious. He said he could only look to the peti- 
tion of the Unitarians which had pven rise to this 
proceeding, and which in hia opinion had little or 
no relation to the other sects, such as Catholics, 
Prcshvlcrians, Anabaptists, Independents, and 
Quakers. He insisted that no one nniverbal rule 
had ever been adopted, and that parliament had 
examined the grievances of those complaining of 
the penal laws, and had legislated thereon, according 
to times and circumstances; and, for himself, he 
preferred this practical method to general theories. 
“ My mind,** said he, “ marches the same road ; 
my bchool is tlie practice and usage of parlia- 
ment Old religious factions are volcanos 

burnt out; on the lava and ashes and squalid 
scorirc of old eruptions grow' the peaceful olive, the 
cheering vine, and the subtaining corn. Such was 
the fust, such the second condition of Vesuvius. 
But when a new fire hursts out, a face of desolation 
comes on, not to be rectified in ages. Therefore 
when men come before us, and rise up like an ex- 
halation from the ground, they come in a question- 
able bhape, and we must exorcise them, and try 
whether their intents V'* wicked or charitable; 
whether they bring airs from heaven or blasts 
from hell. This is the first time tliat our records 
of parliament have heard, or our experience or 
history given us an account, of any religious con- 
gregation or association known by the name which 
these petitioners have assumed. We are now to 
see by what people, of what character, and under 
what temporary circumstances, this business is 
brought before you. We are to see w'hethcr there 
be any, and what, mixture of political dogmas and 
political practices with their religious tenets, of 
what nature they are, and how far they are at 
present separable from them. This faction — the 
authors of this petition— are not confined to a 
theological sect, but are also a political faction.” 
Even as theologians he contended that they did 
not aim at the ^uiet enjoyment of their own liberty, 
but were associated for the express purpose of pro- 
selytism ; and in proof of this opinion he referred 
to the words of tneir own act of primary associ- 
ation. Secondly, he maintained that their purpose 
of proselytism was to collect a multitude suffiment 
by force and violence to overturn the church; in 
proof of which propoaitioD he read the lietter of 
rasdey to Pit4 and ntrifiti foam ^ 
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Thifi^y, he insisted that their designs tgail^|^ tSd 
church were concurrent with a design to nmit 
the state; in proof of which he read the adverdif 
ment of the Unitarian Society for celebrating 
14th of July. Fourthly, he arraed that the modek 
on which they intended to huud was that of the 
new French constitution, as fully appeared hy the 
correspondence of the Revolution Society with the 
clubs of France. This led him finally to examine 
what the French system was with regard to 
ligiouB toleration, and also with regard to Kligion, 
to civil happiness, to virtue, order, and real liberty, 
to commercial opulence, and to national defence; 
and in illustration of these topics he read the late 
representation of the French minister of the home 
department, and the report of the committee upoA 
it. He said that there was no possibility of know- 
ing what opinions would prevail if the Unitarians 
should become master.^ ; that they w'ould not tel| 
us their present opinions, one principle of modeni 
dissent being not to discover them ; and that, as 
their religion was in a continual fiuctuation, both 
by principle and in practice, there was no knowing 
what It would be. If religion only related to the 
individual, and was simply a question between 
Gud and the conscience, it would neither be wise 
nor equitable for human authoiity to step in. But 
when religion is embodied into faction, and fac- 
tions have objects to pursue, it will and must be- 
come a qiicf-tion of power between them. If the 
tTnitariuiis limited their principles to their own 
congregations, and satisfied themselves with ab- 
staining from whnt they thought unlawful, it would 
be cruel to molest them in their tenets or practices. 
“ But w'C know that they not only entertain these 
opinions, but entertuin them w'ith a zeal fur propa- 
gating them by force, and employing the power of 
law and place to destroy establibliments, if ever 
they should come to power sufficient to effect their 
purpose ; tliat is, in other words, they declare they 
would persecute the heads of our church ; and the 
question is, whether you should keep them within 
the bounds of lolerution, or subject yourself to their 

persecution But let us pass by our opinions 

concerning the danger of the church. What do 
these gentlemen themselves declare to be their own 
designs ? . . . . Their designs they declare to be to 
destroy the established church, and not set up a 
new one of their own.” [Here he Rfcrred to Priest- 
ley.] ” But if they should find the state stick to 
the church, the question is, whether they love the 
constitution in state so well, as that they would not 
destroy the constitution of the state in order to 
destroy that of the church. Most certainly they do 
not! ... . Does a desini againsif the constitution of 
this country exist ? If it does, and if it is carried 
on with increasing vigour and activity by a rest- 
less faction, and if it receives countenance by the 
most ardent and enthusiastic applauses of its o^ec^ 
in the great council of this kingdon^, by men of 
the fint parts which this kingdom produces, per- 
haps by the first it has ever jnoduoed, can I thfaik 
thtt there ia no danger P If there bo danger, jsmH 
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there be no'tirec^ion et'ifll against it ? If 70 U 
■ak whether 1 think the urgent and imme- 
diate, I anawer, Thank 0^,1 do not. Ihe body 
of the people is yet >o(ind[ — ^tlie constitution ia in 
> their hearta; while wicked men are endeavouring 
to put another into their heads. But, if I see the 
Tery same beginnings which have commonly ended 
in great calamities, I ought to act as if they might 
produce the very same effects. Early and provi- 
-aent fear is the mother of safety!” He then 
alluded to the storm wliich had so suddenly burst 
on the head of the unfearing, unsuspecting king 
of France ; and the reflection sharpened his in- 
vective against Unitarians and political societies. 
“ not the king,” he exclaimed, “ let not the 
Prince of Wales, be surprised like the deposed 
Louis XVI. ! I.iet not both hou£>cs of parliament 
be led in triumph along with the king, and have 
law dictated to them by the Constitutional, the 
Revolution, and the Unitarian Societies. These 
insect reptiles, whilst they go on only caballing 
and toasting, only fill us with disgust; if they get 
above their natural size, and increase the quantity, 
whilst they keep the quality, of their venom, tli^ 
become objecta of the greatest terror. A spider in 
his natural size is only a spider, ugly and loath- 
stone; and his flimsy net is only flt for catching 
flies. But, good God ! suppose a spider as large 
as an ox, and that he spreads rabies about us, all 
the wilds of Africa would not produce anything so 
dreadful — 

Quale pnrteiitnin ueque mllitunu 

PauuiK ui l.itw nlil vKulctiv. 

NecJubflp tellu* Keiivrut Icunum 
ArvU nutrix. 

Think of them who dare menace in the way they 
do in their present state, and of what they would 
do if they had but power commensurate to their 
malice. God forbid I ever should have a despotic 
maater— but, if I must, my choice is made. 1 will 
have Jjouis XYI. rather than Monsieur fiailly, or 
Brissot, or Chabot ; rather George III. or George 
IV. than Doctor Priestley or Doctor Kippis: for 
these kings would not load a tyruimous ]iuw'er bv 
the poisoned taunts of a vulgar, low'-bred inso!' 
leiiee!” He asked whether those wlio had the 
■way in France confined themselves to the regu- 
lation of their own internal affairs, or whether, 
upon system, they nourisiied cabals in all otlier 
countries, to extend their power by producing re- 
volutions similar to their own? and whether we 
not cabals formed or forming within these 
kingdoms to co-operate with tliem for the destruc- 
tion of our constitution ? He drew a powerful and 
toartling distinction between men of tender coii- 
■cienoea and men %ho made sedition, conspiraev, 
and oonfusion a part of their conscience. “ The 
principle of your petitioners,” said he, ** is no 
pasaiva conscientious dissent on account of an 
over^fcrupulons habit of mind; the dissent on 
thek part is fundamental, goes to the very root; 
nod it ia at iaaue, not upon thia rite or that oere- 
mmj, on Ihia or that achool opinion, but upon ikia 
m ft at ifl n of mi MtabliabiBent, aa unchriatiaiiy 


utalawftil, contrary to the gospel krid (t> natnrttl 
right, popish ana idolatrous. These Are tbrik 
principles, violently and fanatically hdd ahd'pui«- 
sued—taught to their children, who are sworti * at 
the altar like Hannibal. The ‘war ia- with the 
establishment itself— no quarter, no coiflpi'dmiite. 
As a party they are infinitely mischievous ; see* the 
declarations of Priestley and Price— declaratitois; 
you will sky, of hot men. I/ikely enough;' but 
who are the cool men who have diadlaimed them f 
Not one — no, not one. Whidh of them has ever 
told you that they do not mekn to dPejfray the 
churchy if ever it should be in their poWef? 
Which of them has told you that this would not 
be the first and favourite use of any power thfty 
should get ? Not one — no, not one. Declarationls 
of hut men! Hie danger is thence, that they are 
under the conduct of hot men ; faieos in amore 
odia non fingere.** 

Pitt assured the House that, if there existed any 
laws against general toleration, he should be ready 
to vote for their repeal, provided it could take 
place consistently with the safety of the consti- 
tution ; but he desired it to he understood that his 
system of toleration also would always be regulated 
by existing circumstances, and by the character of 
the times to which it w'as applied. No practical 
evil could happen from the statutes in question ; 
but, now, danger might arise from their repeal. 
He could sec no propriety in the House giving 
encouragement to a society professing principles 
subversive not only of every established religion, 
but also of every established' govertiment. At this 
moment, too, the repeal of these statutes might be 
considered by the public as the first step towards 
a gradual removal of all those barriers which our 
Hneestors had erected for the safety of our civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution, and as indicating a dis- 
position ill the House to favour that prevalent 
sjMrit of innovation which had so justly excited 
serious alarm. 

Fox rose to reply. He said he had indeed 
heard before he came down to the House that his 
motion was likely to be opposed, but what the 
grounds of opposition were to be he had not the 
least idea of. Now, however, all was out ; for the 
right honourable gentleman on the bench with him 
(Burke) had circuitously, ond tite right honour- 
able gentleman opposite directly, opposed every 
principle and system of toleration, it was not bm 
intention to follow the first right honourable gen- 
tleman through all the cxtraneoin matter ' he hod 
introduced ; for certainly his motion had nothing 
to do with France, which it was the fashion with 
some gentlemen to cram into every debate. He 
repeated tluit his opinions of the French revolution' 
were the osme now that they ever hud been j that* 
he considered that event as highly advantageous to 
this^ country, and to the world ia general; and 
that it was not to be supposed that any temjioravy 
or accidental defeat the French might siifier in) 
thehr steng^ for liberty oould atagger hia mind' 
wilii Rgant to their oucmm in the reonk,. •He 
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iDeoUoned again the happy capture of the BaatiUe, 
and Bud a description w that fortresa come to hu 
mind, as given by “ one of the first of our modern 
poets, the am able Cowper,’* and he quoted from 
the * Task ’ the beautiful hnea beginning, Ye 
horrid touers* the abode of broken hearts ' He 
Bpeke again of the Rights of Man» and of the 
Reflections on the French Revolution, saying that 
Paine's book was a libel Uiough not an infamous 
one, on the constitution of Great Britain, and that 
Burke's book uas a libel on ever> free constitution 
in the world He said he knew not why Dr 
PriestlLA, because he approved of the French re- 
volution, should be liable to punishment from the 
( ircumstaiice of his being a Unitarian and tliat he 
(lox) should be exempted from punishment, who 
was of the same opinion, but a rrinitarian In 
the end the motnii which lux could never have 
hul the 6lightc«.t idciof carrMng, was negatived 
b\ 142 against 63 

III the c( iirse of the session Fox reproduced hia 
lilid bill, for dcclarmc the power of juries to 
decide upon the law is wdl us the fact It was 
igain carried tlirough llu Conimons When ear- 
ned up to the Lords, some peints in it were re- 
ferred to the Judges, who did not give in their 
opinions with it con'iideruble dela\ and when 
they gave them in they were not thought very 
perspicuous or decisive There was then consi 
derable oppositi m to the bill , I ut I^ord Cam Icn 
and Lord Lansdowne eloquently defended its piin- 
(iple and provisions, and at last it was carried 
through the Upper House, and became the law of 
the land A shoit but strong protest was entered 
against the bill, and signed bj Chancellor 1 hur- 
1 w. Lords Kenyon, Walbiiioham, Bathurst, and 
Abingdon and the Bishop of Bangor (Ur W arren) 
Lord Rawduii on e m i'' attempted to procure a 
rev isiun of the 1 iws reliiting to debtor and creditor, 
in order to abridge the imprisonment and sufier- 
ings of unfortunate delt is but the season was 
too flir advanced to allow of an\ progress being 
made, and at the instance of the liw lunls the 
motidiWHS withdrawn fir the present Dundas 
introduced and carried some excellent regulations 
forsuuring to the seamen and marines of the royal 
navy, and their respective heirs or families, the 
w rtg^s due to them, and of which, through their ow n 
loTutante and the state of the law, they had been 
1) It too often defrauded In presenting his annual 
sjgement of tlie income and expenditure of British 
India, Dundas drew a vei\ flattering picture of 
happiness and prosperity, which had increased and 
was increasing in spite of Tippoo and his war 
Francis contradicted nearly everything he said, 
making Diindas’s bright picture all one black 
He denied that there was either happiness or 
lirosperity m Bengal, or in any other part of our 
possessions; and said that on^third of the coin- 
liany's territory was inhabitsd only by wild beaata 
He reminded the House that the war with Tippoo 
was not yet flniahed [it was finished, and very 
bcinourdily, although the news had net reached 


England], and he prognosticated nothing birt day 
grace, defeat, and rum 

On the Ifitli of June ^he king prorogue 
hament in person, with speech in which jte 
announced tne commencement e| hostdiUee in 
different parts of Europe, hut in w^iicb he atso 
once moie expressed the pleasing hope of pre- 
serving to his own people the uninterrupted 
bicBBiiigs of peace He applauded the measures 
which had been adopted tor the diminution of 
taxation , and the additional provision made i^r 
the reduction of the existing notional debt, and 
“ for preventing the dangerous accumulation of 
debt in future" Sinking words, when we re- 
flect on what happened within a vei> few monflia 
after 

In spite of the proclamation the press continqed 
to spawn Painc’^ Rights of Man and revolutionary 
pamphLts, some cf home production and sonm 
translated from the French , and the pulitiegl 
clubs and sicieties persevered in meeting, de- 
butinsr, and p isbing resolutioni, and some of thqpt 
at Iciibt in currcspcndiiig with the French levo* 
lutioniBts, nut merely as individuals, but as a body 
politic, as a nati nial couvcutiun, wiih whicli every 
cuirespondence niuat, if strictly considered, be 
illegal The Ireueh, system of affiliation was 
adopt! d, and branch cUibs and sociotics were 
estubh hed in hlnxichester, Sheffield, and other 
large towns Ihcsc clubs and societies corrg- 
B^onded with thiir respective mother-societies in 
the cu) it il, and emploved themselves m making 
convertb m their mighbounng towns an the coun- 
trj As was the case m h ranee, several of these 
provincial clubs grew hotter and fiercer than the 
metropolitan ones The cotton spuming patriiota 
blazed up like cotton flue on fire , and those of 
Sheffield seemed waxing as hard and sharp as 
their own razors As early as the month of May 
of the present year (1792) the committee dT the 
Society for Constitutional Information at Shefliald 
announced to the committee of the honourable 
society entitled The hriends of the People in 
London, ' that their numbers already amounted to 
about 2400, and that there was every prospect of a 
rapid increase “ As our members increase,’ said 
the Sheffield patnots, the number of nseetiogi* 
places arc increased m proportion, so as not to 
exceed at most thirty members at one place All 
the circular meetings are held onoe a fortnight an 
the same evening Our general meeting is held 
once a month at three diflercnt houses, on the 
same da), generally very crowded , yet good order 
and regularity are strictly attended to ’* The mam 
obiect of this epistle waa to obtain from the society 
of die Friends of the People advice and instruc- 
tions , but the Sheffield men gave advice as well 
as asked it , and their advice simply was, that 
before the next session of parliament there should 
be established a Convenft&n in London by deputies 
from each county or district of the kingdom The 
reply of the Friends of the People, which wm 
signed by Mr Grey ai their chairman, msnicd the 
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■Qcifity of SheCBold that they had received sincere 
pleasure, not only from thc'iirDi and virtuous tone 
in which they had epok^ their principles, but 
iVom the wise and tempen^e manner in wliich they 
bad limited the application of them to practice ; 
that a oondttct in the great body of the people 
oorresponding to such sentiments would alike defeat 
the hopes of those who would dupe the people into 
tumult, and silence the slanders of those odvocatcs 
of corruption who had laboured to render tlie 
cause of liberty odious and terrible to all good 
citizens by confounding it with principles of 
anarchy ; that the cause of liberty could never be 
endangered by the assault of its enemies, but 
might sometimes be exposed by the indiscretion of 
its friends, so that it was necessary for them to 
defend themselves by the wariness of their lan- 
guage and conduct ; that they ought to make the 
preservation of the constitution on its true prin- 
cijdes the foundation and end of all tlieir ]iruceed- 
ings, which would convince tlie friends of order 
that they hud nothing to fear, &c. The letter 
further stated that it was only with societies who 
depressed the same moderation of principles and 
adopted the same wariness of language that the 
Friends of the People could entertain any corre- 
S]X)ndencc, or promise any co-operation : that they 
had been compelled to decline all intercourse with 
the Society for Constitutional Information in 
London ; for, though they neither wished to attack, 
nor pretended to dictate, they were certainly en- 
titled to decline all intercourse with men whose 
views and principles appeared irreconcilable with 
their own. As to the bold proposition for the 
assembling of a convention in London, the Fricnda 
of the People, or their chairman, Mr, Grey, said 
at the end of the letter — “ On the particular 
measure which you suggest fur collecting the opi- 
nion of the people on the subject of reform, wu 
do not feel ourselves yet prepared to decide. 7/i a 
more mhanced slaye of the it may becumc 

very fit matter for ddiheration." About a fort- 
night before this time, or on the 5t]i of May, ihe 
Friends of the People, at a great meeting held at the 
Freemasons' Tavern (William Baker, Esq., M.P., 
being in the chair, and Lord John Russcli, M.P., 
being deputy-chairman), broadly proclaimed that 
their sole object was a jiarliamciitary reform, to be 
ejected and brought about by none but strictly 
legal and constitutional means ; that, whenever this 
derirable object should be ^obtained, their asso- 
ciation would he at an end. “ We go no farther,'* 
■aid they in one of a series of resolutions pub- 
lished to the world, When the Jacobin Club 
began, they, too, hud lajd down a no farther ; but 
the founders of that association bad been soon 
made to feel that tbeir resolution was as useless 
as the words which Canute spoke to the rising 
tide of ocean. We cannot for a moment believe 
that any body of Englishmen could have acted 
S^gether like French Jacobins, or French poli- 
ticians of any cast or colour (great misfortunes 
were oecaaioned by the belief in one part of the 


nation that (bey could so have acted) ; but still «e 
can conceive that this society of the Friends «f 
the People might very soon have been inclined to 
go to fur gnei^ter lengths tlian Mr. Grey end gen* 
Uemeii of his condition and principles could pos- 
sibly desire. Differences presently broke out 
among the Friends of the Peopk ; and as early «s 
the 9th of June Lord John Ruuell, Mr> l^ker, 
Dudley North, Mr. Courtenay, and Mr. Curwen 
withdrew from the association, publicly atating as 
their reason for so doing that the society wis 
already going too far in oontinuing its connection 
with societies and individuals whose conduct wis 
becoming dangerous and illegal.* Some confusion 
of ideas arose out of the fact that aeveral oon- 
picuous men were members, at one and the tame 
time, of several of the societies, aUbough their 
avowed objects differed very essentially. It thus 
of necessity happened that people could not dis- 
tinguish very clearly between theae associations, 
but applied to them all an identity of conduct and 
purjiose. The Corresponding S^iety, which be- 
came the most famed of them all, contained many 
avowed republicans, who made no secret of their 
earnest wish to revolutionise the country in order 
to establish the doctrines of tlie Rights of Man, 
liberty and equality, and a Gallican common- 
wealih ; and tlicsc said incurables worshipped the 
French goddeas of liberty when she was covered 
from head to foot with blood and filth. As a 
body, however, this CorrespondingBuiity did iM>t 

f irofess any higher aspirations th||||p^mi 4 al par- 
iaments and universal sufirfig^S^NIIlilwed to 
increase the number of its mfgvibgiPf and of -its 
affiliations; but from first lagt tiicre never 
appears to liave been any grtsat consistency or 
bond of union among them, .any uniformity of 
opinion and feeling like that which reigned among 
the Jacobins in France, among the vast masses of 
the French nation, and which gave io them their 
cuormuiis force. Man} men that entered the asso- 
ciation never went near its meeUngs; others with- 
drew Mhcu tlicy thouglit the society was going too 
far, and others kept aloof from the dread of the 
law and tlic two acts that were afterwards passed. 
Three years later than this, in 1793, the Corre- 
sponding Society boasted that they were 400,000 
strong; but a petition they presented then, and 
which had evidently been hawked all over Eng- 
land, hud not 14,000 signatures ; and even a good 
many of these signatures were suspected of being 
spurious, or the idle scrawling of boys and vaga- 
bonds. At the end of September of the present 
year (1792), that is to say, ofier all the -unspeak- 
able horrors of the Septenthrizers had been eom- 
mitted in Paris, and nad been fully reported in 
England, the Mother or London Corrsapanding 
Society, backed by four other sopictiea^the 
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eheiter CanititationAl SociMy, the Mancheiter Re- 
fernatioB Society, the Norwich 'Revolution So- 
ciety, and the London Constitutional Whigs— » 
joined in an address to the National Convention. 
In this address they told all Frenchmen that, by 
nn oppreuive system of control and by gradual 
cBcroachments, this nation hud been deprived of 
nearly all its boasted liberty, and the English 
people brought almost to that abject state of slav- 
ery from which the French had so gloriously 
emerged ; that a few thousands of British citizens 
were now indignantly and manfully stepping for- 
ward to rescue their country from oppression and 
opprobrium ; and that they conceiv^ it to be the 
duty of Britons to cotmtenaiicc and assist to the 
utmost of their ])owcr the champions of human 
happiness, and to swear an inviolable friendship 
to the magnanimous French nation. The address 
contained sundry passages which showed how 
attentively the writers of it had studied Jacobin 
orations and manifestos. It said, “ Sacred from 
this day be that inviolable friendship between us ! 
And may vengeance to the uttermost overtake the 
Ilian who shall hereafter attempt to cause a rupture 
between us ! Though W'e apjicar comparatively so 
few, be assured, Frenchmen, that our number in- 
creases daily. It is true that the stern uplifted 
arm of authority at present keeps back the timid, 
that busily circulated impostures hourly mislead 
the credulous, and that court intimacy with avowed 
French traitors has some effect on the unwary and 
on the ambitious ; but with certainty we can in- 
frjTm you, friends and freemen, that information 
makes a rapid progress among us ; curiosity has 
taken possession of the public mind, and the con- 
joint reign of ignorance and despotism passel 
away. Men now ask each other, what is freedom ? 
What are our rights? — F.enchmen, you are al- 
ready free, and Britons are preparing to become 
so ! ** After swearing that they would never again 
fight tlie French, or let their own throats be cut at 


the command of ambitious kings and corrupt 
ministers, these five English societies said in their 
joint address—** Seeking our real enemies, we 
find them in our bosom ; we feel ourselves in- 
wardly tom by, and ever the victims of, a restless, 
all-consuming aristocracy, hitherto the bane of 
every nation under the sun : wisely have you acted 
in expelling it from France!’* After some very 
significant thrMts as to what the King of England 
might expect if he dared to go to war with the 
French republicans, the addiess said — ** The 
triple alliance, not of crofwns, but of the people of 
America, France, and Britain, will give freedom 
to Europe, and peace to the world ! Dear friends, 
you opD^ for the advantage of the whole human 
\ How well purchased will be, though at the 
expetfM of much blood, the glorious, the unprece- 
dented privilege of saying, * Mankind is free I Ty- 
ranti and tyranny are no more ! Peace reigns on 
IB the work of Fronebmm I* ” 
That might be no mistake as to date, they par- 
Ucularly begged Frenchmen to remark that tlua aA* 


drees was written on the 21th day of Septcn*0rJ* 
These precious societies presently received a flat- 
tering answer from the Convention, under the 
hand oAthe jiresident, who called them brothers 
and fellow -citizens of the world, told them that 
the time was not far distant when they might join 
the hands of fraternity, &c. The Society for Con- 
stitutional Information in London, which Grey had 
disclaimed, not only sent an address to France, but 
a good many pairs of shoes besides. This London 
association had enrolled among its members and 
taken to its heart of hearts a good many American 
citizens, who, for commercial or political traflic, or 
for both, w'cre sometimes residing in England and 
sometimes in France. Among these Transatlantic 
republicans was Joel Barlow, the laurcat of tlie 
United States, the author of that not-to-bc-forgotten 
epic wherein George Washington is typified by 
Joshua, and the free citizens of America, and their 
expulsion of the English, by the Jews and their 
conquest of the lloly"^ Land. This American in- 
fusion certainly gave some new twang or flavour to 
the London Society for Constitutional Information. 
Indeed, wc suspect that their present address to 
the French republicans must have been written and 
composed by the great Joel himself. Is not that 
laurent*B patriotism and style recognisable in this 
passage ? — ** The sparks of liberty, preserved in 
England for ages, like tlie comiscations of the 
northern Aurora, served hut to show the darkness 
visible in the rest of Europe. The new lustre of 
the American republic, liko an effulgent morning, 
arose with increasing vigour, hut still too distant to 
enlighten our hemisphere, till the Bjilendour of the 
French revolution burst forth upon the nations in 
the full fervour of a meridian sun, and displayed 
the practical result of principles which philosophy 
had sought in the shade of speculation, and which 
experience must everywhere confirm !** The ad- 
dress promised the French something more than 
sympathy. “ From bosoms burning in your cause,” 
said this Society for Constitutional Information, 
** we tender you our warmest wishes for the full 
extent of its progress and success. It is indeed a 
sacred cause ; we cherish it as the pledge of your 
happiness, our natural and nearest friends; and 
we rely upon it as the bond of fraternal union to 
the human race, in which union our own nation 
trill surely be one of the first to concur. Our go- 
vernment has still the power, and perhaps the 
inclination, to employ hirelings to contradict us ; 
but it is our real opinion that we now speak the 
sentiments of a great majority of the English nation. 
The people here are wearied with imposture, and 
worn out with war. They have learned to reflect 
that both the one and the other are the offspring of 
unnatural combinations in society, as relative to 
systems of government, not the result of the na- 
tural temper of nations, as relative to eaoli other’s 


Tl‘e maMMnMi of the Septembriun conUnued froin SundaT 
eywlM, tiM Sid of Heptember, till the evening of Wednaeday the 
6th. Tlwy tliroughout EovUnd. but throush 
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happiness. Go hn, legislatoiv in the work of 
humsn hap^beia. The beheM^ill in part be 
OUTS, but the glory shall be own : it is the 

reward of your heroic perseverAice ; it is flie prize 
of vinue. Your revolution dispels the clouds ^ 
prejudice from all people, reveals the secrets of aU 
despotisms, arid creates a new character in man 
in this caieer of improvement your example will 
be soon followed ; for nations, rising from their * 
lethargy, will reclaim the Rights of Man, with a | 
voice which man cannot resist’* The paper was | 
signed in London, b\ order of the societ\, Sem- 


men and opponents bf Charles I. by eompafihg 
them jwrth these French lepubHcatis ; end they 
emphatieaTly applauded the sacred right of insur- 
rection, in the evident hope that that right wnmild 
he soon nsed at home. “ This right,” said they, 
“ acknowledged in theory by all the defenders of 
liberty, form^ the groundwork of the revolution 
which we celebrate (that of 1688) ; and we feel a 
Under joy in beholding this right of tirsurrecfion 
Buceessfull} exercisefl in so large a country as that of 
the Prenrii t epnfdie •* They concluded their address 
with hoping that the Righta of Man would soon be 


pil, chairman ; D. A^ams, Becretar}* Biit there , established over the whole earth, and the charactera 
was a postscript written in Pans, to tell the Con- ' and distinctions of tyrant and slave be known Only 


vention about the shoes, and this was signed 
Joel Barlow, John Frost * The Convention ne\cr 
failed in returning prompt and flattering answers 
to these addre^'ses, w hich reall} made them bclicx c 
that England too was getting ripe for r(.\olution 
and liberty and equalit} In the present case 
the president called the Society for Constitutional 
Information in London ** Brn\c children of a na- 
tion which has gutn lustre to the two wotUIb, 
and great examples to the universe ,** and told 
them that the defenders of French liberty would 
one day be the supporters of Englibh liberty , tliut 
the sons of libeity throughout the world would 
never forget their obligations to the English pa- 
triots; that the shades ot Pym, of Hiimpden, and 
of Algernon Sydney were hovering over their 
beads . and tfuii th moment could not tn: didaut 
uhen Ihe jteojd^ oj Frthice u'ould offer their ron- 
^ralulutiont to a National Comention eUaldtshed 
in Lnghmd * Wlidtevcr the Society for C'on«‘iitu- 
tioual Information in l/iudon might call thcni- 
tclves, the president of the French Convention 
called them generous repubh^'ans ** Nturly at 
the laroe lime — in the month of November — the 
Revolution Society in Lmdoii v'nt over tlicir con- 
gratulatory address to the Convention. They sud, 
** At the suggestion of one of our ineuihers, t^ic 
late Dr. Price, whose loss wc regret, wc linve al- 
ready congratulated you on your hr^t successis iii 
the common cause of libertv ; and we eannot be 
■ilent at a period so fruitful in events '* Tliev re- 
joiced that the Prussian army had been foiled ; 
they rejoiced that the tyrants who bad threatened 
the French had retired with disgrace ; hut, above 
•11, they rejoiced in the late revolution of the 10th 
of August, BO necessary to accure the aAantages 
which the former revolution had taught ^them to 
«pea.t They hbdlcd the English oommoiiwealth- 


in history. These thincis w ere not done in a corner , 
these lights were not hidden under buihdtf ; they 
were paraded in the most jmbbe manner aiid in 
the most public places ; they were blazed forth to 
the world in daily and weekly newspapers, in 
books, tracts, handbills, placards ; for every one 
of these societies held their own doctrines as gos- 
pel truths, and every one of them was burning with 
the fierce zeal of proselytism, and ready to de- 
nounce every man that differed from them for a 
srtjundrcl or a fool This jiarticnlar society, of 
winch Price, the friend of Priestley, bad lieen high 
priest and patriarch, this Revolution Society in 
London, hud published some time before this, 
with high exultation at having been the first to 
avow their admiration of the French revolution, 
a big book, containing a collection of their pro- 
ceedings and correspondence, both at home and 
abroad, from the dose of the year when 

Price had jireachcd his sermon in the OW Jewry 
Chapel, and when Earl Stanhope had undertaken 
fo carry the rungrntulations to Paris, down to the 
nnnth of March, 179? A dread of that power 
which “ keeps the wretch in order,” and a calcu- 
lation that It would not answer their purpose to 
b^artle Knclislimen*s minds by producing at once 
nil thiir boldest theories or aspirations, induced 
these Pnceites to suppress some of their opinions 
and nianv of the papers they had written into 
foriMgn paits , but quite enough remained in the 
portions thev hud the Courage to print to damn 
them in piifdic opinion, and their book too It 
appeared from the volume that in 1790 it was rc- 
{Hirtcd and iioabted at the anniversary meeting that 
this roemy had lately received ” the warmest marks 
of upprob^icm and respect *' from the Jacobin claba 
established m more than twenty of the princinal 
cities and towns in France, together with copies, 
for their own inrtniction^ of numerous Jacobin reao- 
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the iovcxeignty of the people, Ac*, were read at the 
,aaid annivenary : that these Priceitea'had declared 
over and over again, in worda apol^n and in words 
written, that they aimed at nothing less than a 
sweeping revolution, like tljp “ late glorious and 
splei^did one in France,” as England was a prey 
to an arbitrary king, a servile peerage, a corrupt 
House of Commonr, and a rapacious and into- 
lerant clergy. 

The established clergy of England were amwg 
the first to t^e serious alarm at these political j 
^cieties and publications, and to express either 
their thankfulness for tlie royal proclamation which 
w'as intended to check them, or their devotion to 
the established form of government. First of all, 
the bishop, dean and chapter, archdeacon and 
clergy of the church and diocese of Worcester sent 
up an address to his miuesty, to return their warmest 
thanks for his late wise and provident proclamation. 
The bishop and clergy of the diocese of LlnndafT 
followed the example, and other clerical Imdies 
followed tliem. The Llandaff address, which was 
drawn up by Dr. Watson, bishop of that diocese, 
and one who professed extremely liberal opinions i 
in politics, did not mention the proclamation, but 
expressed the utmost abhorrence of every attempt j 
to subvert the constitution in church and state ; 
and declared that the improvements which the 
constitution had received, in the judges being | 
rendered more independent, in the mode of de- j 
termining contested elections, in tlie repeal of | 
certain penal statutes respecting Protestant and ' 
Catholic dissenters, in the laws ascertaining the | 
rights of juries, and in otlier ways, had been more 
numerous and important during his majesty's 
reign than during the reigns of all his prede- ^ 
cessors since the revolution of 1686. Towards j 
the close of the year clubs and associations began 
to be formed, with the avowed object of counter- • 
acting the Revolution Society, the Corresponding | 
Society, &c. One ol’ these new societies — “ The \ 
Association for preserving Liberty and Property | 
against Republicans and lievellers” — held their j 
first great meetixiK at the Crown and Anchor i 
Tavern on the 20ui of November, and forced to 
meet at that place, or elsewhere, every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. They also came to 
certaui resolutions and declarations, which they 
caused to be published in the ncwspajiers, and to 
be otlierwisc circulated very extensively. Con- 
sidering,** said they, ** the danger to which public 
pesce and order are exposed by the circulating of 
misclnevopf opinions, founded upon plausible but 
false rjqt^niBg ; and that this circulation is princi- 
,patly cmed on ^ the industry of clubs and 
societies of, denonunations m many parts of 

the kil^•m^itJ|ppears to va that it is now become 
the du^ of al), persons who wish well to their 
native country tdcndeavpiir, in their several neigh* 
haprhoodi^ to prevent the sad effects of such mis- 
chieyfui iw^nstiy ; apd that it would gmatly tend 
to,.pi!l»^pte,theiefg9od •ndWowrs,.>if societies ^cre 
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object should be to support the laws, to suppress 
seditious publications, and to defend our pen^ 
and property against the innovations and Ttepre- 
dations that seem to be thi;^ned by those idio 
maintain the mischievous opinions before alluded 
to. These opinions iie conveyed in the ierms of 
The Rights of Man^Libertg arid Equality — JVb 
King — No PalUament — and others of the Uke 
import; all of\them, in the sense imposed on 
them, expressini^ntimentB in direct opposition to 
^the laws of this ttnd^ and some of them such as 
are inconsistent with the well-being of society 
under any laws or government whatsoever. It ap- 
pears to us, the tendency of these opinions n, 
that we are voluntarily to surrender everything we 
now' possess — our religion and our laws, our civil 
government and civil society ; and that we are to 
trust to the formation of something new, upon the 
i principles of equality, and under the auspicea of 
I speculative men, who have conceived ideas of 
I perfection that never yet were known in the world : 

and it appears that the missiunaries of this sect 
I arc aiming tit effecting the overthrow of the pre- 
I sent system of government and society, by infusing 
I into the minds of ignorant men causes of discon- 
tent adapted to their various stations; some of 
, which causes are wholly imaginary, and the rest 
I are such as inseparably belong to civil life ; h^ve 
existed, and ever will exist, under all forms of 
government; cannot be removed by any change, 
and will be aggravated and multiplied a hundred- 
fold by the change propoi^d.** They exposed the 
fallacy that all men are born equal and must 
remain so ; and they called attention to the facts, 
that the road to w'calth and promotion and honours 
of uli kinds, in the state, the church, the lawythe 
army, and the navy, was, and had been for imny 
generations, open, in England, to all men, without 
distinction as to birth and family.* They demon- 
strated that, if a perfect equality could be established 
to-morrow, there would be inequality the day after ; 
that the French people, after ul their murders apd 
assassinations, *' deliberately planned and justified 
by some of their pretended philosophers, as the 

* ** It •ppran," mM thuy, ** flron hirtorj uid frooi fAsarvatlOta. 
that Uio in^ualiiy of nnk asd fortuna. la thw htmy couitiy, la 
more tho reiult of every man’s own exertions than nr any oontrolUag 
inatHuUim of tho atate. Mfb lieeomc grant who hoiva groafly dnMn- 
giiulied thomialves by tiie applicatiun of talents, natiiml or ai^uiml ; 
and men have become rich who have persevered with lodustry in the 
npplicatinn ip trade and oommeree, to manufnctnvea. and other ueeftii 
employments. Ili>w maiiv itenmns are npw of great rank and forlone 
who were bom without either 1 IIow many are lieli merehante and 
traders who began tbeir career ia the lowest amnloymenis of the ahop 
and ooiiiitinK'liouse 1 In tlie progreu to this ailvniicement tliav have 
all. in their stattooa, nontilbuM their share toward llie show o^ one- 
Icnee. lioth public and private, which Is now seen in every part of tnla 
island. It is liy tbecflocts of this Indnstiy Uiat the genueinaa is eo- 
chled to sui^itt his mOk and station, amt the merehant and trades- 
man to employ hb clerks. Journeymen, and apprentices. |I«waqM|»es 
the priee of tlie f.irmer’s com, and the warn of servants of every 
dessrlptioD. By thb happy incfinallty and dependenoe of one man 
upon another, employment b ftinnd m ell in the ervetal vecallooa 
to whkh they ha\e been oalled hy design or aecldent. Tbb inequa- 
lity and de^denee b so InSnltely diversiSed in thb country, tliat 
thm b Ao place upon earth where Uieie are to many wavs in which 
a mah, ^ hb taunt and Industry, may tube himaClr atwi'e his 
pqnab This has lilftpito been thonglit s jpre-emlnent hofppliMBs that 
was peculiar to ounelves. and ought to be ehenshed : k hee been 
Bmnbed to the proteetlng influence wfafehr property has alwoya an. 
Joyed under equal lews; and H has tneteesed of taie years in a won- 
p ro i g e rty ^Meh wei eeuied, and can only k* 
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meanB to attain their ends of reform *’ — after all 
their aufieringa and atcocioua aimes, ** which it 
could not enter into the genii# mart of a Briton to 
conceive** — after all their pretences and boasta, 
had, in reality, only changed their iiiaBtera to 
groan under new tyrannies, to be subject to the 
lash and knife of one desperate leader after the 
other. They said with perfect truth, and witli 
facta (at the end of 1792, open to the whole world) 
to prove all they said, “ The excesses of these 
ruffian demagogues have no bounds; they have 
already surpassed the wildest frenzies of fanati- 
cism, superstition, and enthusiasm; plundering 
and munlering at home, and propagating their 
opinions by the sword in foreign countries; im- 
posture, fallacy, falsehood, and bloodshed! their 
philosophy is the idle talk of school-boys, and their 
actions are the savage ferociousness of wild beasts. 
Such are the new lights and the false jihilosophy 
of our pretended reformers, and such the effects 
they have produced where alone they have unfm** 
tunately been tried.** After recapitulating the 
real rights of man as they understood them, and as 
they had enjoyed them, they concluded with these 
words : — ** We do, as private men, unconnected with 
any party or description of persons at home, taking 
no concern in the struggle at this moment making 
al^road, but most seriously anxious to preserve the 
true liberty and unexampied prosperity wc happily 
enjoy in this kingdom, think it expedient and ne- 
cessary to form ourselves into an association fur 
the purpose of discouraging, in every way that lies 
ill our power, the progress of such nefarious de- 
signs as are meditated by the wicked and seiibcless 

reformers of the present time And wc 

recommend to idl those who arc friends to the 
established law and constitution to form them- 
■elves, in their different neighbourhoods, into simi- 
lar societies for promoting the same laudable pur- 
poaei.*’ This recommendation was not given in 
vain: associations against the inroads of republi- 
cans and levellers were formed in most pans of the 
kingdom, and they included individuals of all 
Tanka and conditions — men of rank and fortune, 
and men that hud neither — of various bhadcs of 
politics, and of almost every religious conimunity 
except the Unitarians and one or two other tiny 
sects, whose numbers would scarcely have been 
diacernible in a census of the population. It would 
be unfair to deny, or even to pass over in silence, 
the fact that these counter-revolution societies be- 
came ill many places over suspicious and over zea- 
lous, intolerant, and persecuting. 

If England was crowded with emigrant French 
priesta l^fore that evnl it waa doubly crowded 
tfter the maaaacres of me clergy in the Abbaye, 
in the month of SeiitenllCr. Moat of them with- 
out money, food, or raiment, the priesta fled to our 
■horea, and thteb themselves for present subsist- 
ence on our charity. The late Sir Samuel Romilly, 
who b/’thja time bad completely recovered from 
his admiratMB of the revolution, writing to Dumont 
on the 1 Mb Of September, from London, saya— 


“ It IB impossible to walk a hundred yards in any 
public street here, In the middle of the day, without 
meeting two or three French priests. Who would 
have conceived that, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, we should see, in the most civilized 
country in Europe, all the horrors of political pro- 
scription and religious persecution united ? ** * A 
vast number of these refugees found support iti 
private hospitality and sympathy, and never knew a 
want ; others became teucliers of their language, 
and gained an easy and respectable livelihood ; but 
others remained for some time in o deplorable 
condition. Towards the close of the year a great 
meeting was held at the London Tavern, where 
their cose was taken into consideration, and ex- 
tensive subscriptions set on foot for their relief. 

We must briefly notice a change of some import- 
ance which touk place in our cabinet. Ever since 
the king’s malady and the chancellor’s double- 
dealing in the regency business, there had been no 
good understanding between Thurlow and Pitt. 
On some occasions, where his assistance in the 
House of Lords was considered necessary by the 
premier, the chancellor had sat silent, and in other 
cases he had even ojienly opposed measures to 
which Pitt attached the greatest importance. Nor 
did Thurlow in private society restrain his irri- 
table temper and rough tongue in speaking of the 
chancellor of the exchequer: he spoke of him 
often in a tone of contempt which must have been 
exceedingly irritating to one who was probably 
about the ])ruii(lc8t man in England. The Mar- 
quess of Staflord, himself a member of the cabinet, 
who had been intimately acquainted as^well as po< 
liticully connected with the lord chancellor for 
many years, repeatedly remonstrated with him, and 
laboured to bring about u reconciliation, which 
seemed so iiccessary to the existence of the present 
administration ; but Thurlow' was proud and obsti- 
nate, and all these exertions of the marquess were 
thrown away. Thurlow 's imposing manner and 
solemn and wise looks (which made Fox tax his 
countenance with imposture, and say it jiroved 
I him dishonest, since no man could be so wise as 
I he luokrcl)y'f his indisputable abilities in many 
I {MirtB of business, and the force of habit, which was 
! always a potent force with George III., long made 
j him cling to his heavy-browed, ill-humoured chan- 
! cellor, and apparently balance at times whether lie 
! shoal (1 keep him by throwing oat Pitt, or keep Pitt 
by throwing oot Thurlow. The chancellor of the 
exchequer at last determined to leave the king no 
other olteniative. Early in the session Thurlow 
had poured out in the Lords a torrent of spleen 
and censure on the minister’s bill for liquidating 
future loans. On the very next morning Pitt sub 
mitted to the king the impossibility of his remain- 
ing in office wiUi the lord chancellor, and the 
con^uent necessity of his majestv’s making bis 
choice between them ; writing at the same time to 
Thorlow, to tell him the step he had taken, and 
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hit conviction thit his majesty’s service could not 
he carried on to advantage while thw both re- 
mained in their present situations. When thue 
pressed, George 111. presently made his choice, 
and acquainted Thiirlow that he must resign. But 
as a change was not desirable during the session, 
and as it was wished he should terminate some 
chancery business, it was agreed that he should 
keep the seals until the prorogation of Parliament. 
Embittered and spiteful at the triumph ** of the 
boy,” Thurlow set his tusks iqto the New Fwest 
Inclosure Bill, which Pitt was accused of pro- 
moting for the benefit of his friend George Rose, 
and gored it most unmercifully. On tlie very day 
of the prorogation Thurlow gave up the scale, 
which were then placed in the hands of three com- 
missioners, Lord Chief Baron Eyre, Mr. Justice 
Ashurst, and Mr. Justice Wilson.* The Titanic 
form of Thurlow was not seen again near the helm 
of the state : he subsequently joined the Whigs, 
only to serve them badly, or betray them. He 
cheered the long interval between his dismisssl 
and death, as best he could, with abusing Pitt, 
and criticising the chancery decisions of Lord 
Loughborough (the Wedderburne of former times), 
who became his successor, and with other amuse- 
ments of the kind suited to his nature, among 
which was included a most superabuudant quan- 
tity of swearing and blasphemy. His was indeed 
of that class of minds to whom quiet is a heli.t 
On the ht\i of August the w'ardenship of the 
Cinque Ports, worth about 3000/. a-year, fell 
vacant by the death of the Eail of Guildford, for- 
merly Lord North and prime minister, who had 
only succeeded to his father’s peerage in 1700. 
The king immediately offered the sinecure to Pitt 
in a most gracious and pressing letter; and, as 
Pitt w as then at Burton Pynient, his majesty sent 
the letter to Dundas, telnng him that he must 
forward it, with a few lines of his own, to state 
that he (the king) would not admit of this favour 
being declined. As the chancellor of the exche- 
quer had not improved in the art of managing his 
domestic finances, as his salary as chancellor of 
the exchequer liad not prevented his getting and 
continuing in debt, and as a fall from office (wluch 
might happen through the king’s death or through 
other accidents) would leave him pour and even 
miaerably embarrassed; and, as the royal letter 
WBB imperative, Pitt took the ]iiace and salary 
(which are always for life) without hesitation, and 
hoped his conacieiitious friend Wilbcrfurce would 
think he was right in so doing. 

As more immediately connected with our own 
affairs and interests, we shall now rapidly sketch 
the history af the war in India which began in 
1790. Tippoo Saib, yrbom our opposition in par- 
liament had taken to honour aitd applaud, was the 
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cruel, fiutbleaa, ambitious prince that we )iaV4 
describeicl him. Hyder Aly, though a barbstfllib, 
had several of the qualities of a great prince) but 
there appears to have baon nothing great about 
Tippoo except the power and resourcas which his 
father had left him. After the peace of Mangalore, 
in 17B4, the dominions of Mysore, of which Tippoo 
remain^ in possession, extended over a tract ot 
country some 500 miles in length by 350 in 
breadth : it was nearly all an elevated table-land, 
intersected everywhere with rivers, and cooling, 
fertilizing streams ; the climate is, for India, very 
temperate, and the soil as fertile as almost any 
part of the great peninsula, It swarmed with 
population, the Mohammedans being almost as 
numerous as the Hindus, the more ancient occu- 
pants of the soil. Several of the tpwms, besides 
Seringapataro, the capital, were strongly fortified; 
and the region abounds ip places of great natural 
strength, affording admirable advantages for a de- 
fensive war. Anticipating and providing for a 
grand struggle, Tippoo, assisted by European en- 
gineers, chiefly French and Italians, had erected 
many new fortresses. His annual revenue was 
estimated at about five millions sterling, and his 
father had left him a well-filled treasury. Be- 
sides European engineers and artillery officers, 
he had a considerable number of Europeans to 
train and discipline his native troops : but those 
fellows were cniefiy common soldiers that had 
deserted from the Company’s service to esc^e pu- 
nishment for crimes committed ; and, as Tippoo 
was a bigoted Mussulman, and fond of relicious 
conversion, forced or spontaneous, they had all 
become renegadoes. He had clothed part of his 
regulars in uniform resembling that of the sepoys in 
the English service, and had armed them with 
French muskets. Their discipline, however, was 
very far from perfect, and their whole number 
inconsiderable, not exceeding three or four thou- 
sand. The rest of his infantry was a mere rabble, 
armed with old muskets, matchlocks, pikes, and 
Bcymetars. But his principal force was his ca- 
valry — that Mysorean cavalry w’hich had repeat- 
edly rushed through the Ghauts like mountain- 
torrents, and swept the whole of the low country of 
the Carnatic. Yet the elite of this force, the 
Circar, or stable-horse, who were uniformly clothed 
and equipped, did not exceed 6000 ; all the rest 
being irregulars, who found their own horses and 
arms, and who did no military duty, except when 
called into the field on some emergency, or to make 
some plundering incursion into the territories of 
their neighbours. These fellows, however, were 
hold apd clever riders ; and the rapidity of their 
movements often made up for their deficiency in 
other points. Ilis artillery was more than re- 
spectable, the French having furnished him with 
guns of all calibres, many of which, being larger 
and longer than any of the guns of Lord Cornwallis, 
l^ave him a considerable advantage over the English 
in this war. He boasted that, in artille^ practice, 
he had left his masters, the Nazarenes, nr beSiind 
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him ; ^ alttiODg^ like the lelwander, thej passed 
their lirea in W*’ His hmlp^r pieces were all 
drawn by elephanta; and, (ernes four Imndred 
trained elephants, the heft that could be procured in 
India, he had an immense train of the finest bullocks. 
Accoi^iifg to a British officer engaged, a hund^ 
pieoea of ordnance were frequently moved, during 
these campaigns, with a rapidity not easily to be 
conceived, and far superior to the best speed the 
Sngluh artillery could make; and the velocity 
with which his' large bodies of cavalry changed 
their aituationa, and the general rapidity with 
which his whole movements were executed, gave 
him another great advantage. When the w’ar was 
carried into bis own dominions, his irregulars, who 
had been accustomed to rely only upon plunder 
for their support and reward, were engaged by 
what Tippoo called regular pay : but he only en- 
gaged them by the month or moon ; and Tippoo 
lengthened months or moons beyond their natural 
duration to save his pocket. ** Thirty, forty, and 
even fifty days,’* aaya Major Taylor, ** constitute 
their duration ; and the state of his treasury, or 
hit own whim, regulates the calendar.** But in 
mattera where the advantage is less evident I'ippoo 
indulged his whims to excess. He was a reformer 
or innovator of the must persevering kind, chang- 
ing all old things, and liking nothing but what was 
new and of his own creation. It aeemed as if the 
■oul of a French democrat had been transfused 
into this Indian despot He changed the dates of 
the ancient Mohammedan festivals; he changed 
the name of everything in government, law', and 
military tactics ; ^e gave new names to the days 
and months, to w’eights, measures, coins, forts, 
towns, offices civil and military ; in short, to all 
things and persons, exhibiting ** a aingular coinci- 
dence at nearly one and the same time, and in 
distant and unconnected quarters of the glolK:, be- 
tween the extremes of unbridled democracy and 
uncontrolled despotism.*’* He created a fleet, 
which never existed except upon pajier, and made 
adminda, who had never seen the sea. He drew 
up a commercial code, and considered himself the 
chief and best merchant in his dominions. He 
drew up a civil and criminal code, which is aaid to 
have bttn the maddest and the worst ever devised 
by man. In the criminal part, '* he combined the 
terrors of death with cold-blooded irony, filthy 
ridicule with obscene oMitilation, the pranks of a 
monkey with the abominatbus of a mon8ter.’’t 
And whatever tlie>Tiger once did, he would never 
allow to be altered. Ablid Sihyca himself was not a 
greater fomudist, or more given Uf nde and line 
w’ork. Tippoo had a rigid method in afl hia mad- 
ness, and he made laws and legidatiotta far almoM 
everything, however trifling. Besidea keeping in 
pay a corps of authors to neord hia wondmfiil 
exploit!, he was an author himself, and to busy a 
one that the pen was for ever in his hand. His 
capricioua but fierce persecutions of the Hindus, 
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and his forcible converiiions df some of 
Mohammedanism, made liun odious to All 
people; uid his changes and innovations -alm^t 
alienated his Mohammedan subject^ who lOViU 
change as little as the Hindus. It certainly coliffi 
not have been frpm the jpeople of Myaore 
Malabar coast that Francia and ofher dppbaiti^ 
membera drew the materiala forthefavouriiDle 'pM- 
racter they made up for this Indian Sultan. 

By the end of 1790, or early in l791, theUgjah 
of Travancore, the close ally of the Company, was 
re-established in his dominions, and Tippoo wjlk 
diapoBseased of nearly all the dominion he liad 
acquired on the Malabar coast. In the month of 
February, Lord Cornwallis, die Governor-General, 
who had taken the command of the army upon 
himaelf, laid siege to Bangalore, and took that 
important place by stOTiii. His lordship then re- 
solved to p^ctratc into the heart of Mysore, and 
to dictate his own terms of peace at the capital. 

; He began his march in the first days of May. The 
I native troops, as well as the Britiah troops with 
I him, burned with impatience to take their revenge 
! fur the atrocious and brutal degradation Tippoo 
! had put upon their brothers in arms during the 
I last war, and even after the couclusiun of it. ITie 
news of the fall of Bangalore and of the rapid 
advance of Comwallia tilled die mind of the 
UTant with alarm, and induced him to make ar- 
rangements for removing from his capital hia 
women and treasure. To gratify hia taste and hia 
vanity, the w'alls of the houses in the principal 
streets of Seringapatam had lieen oriivniented with 
rude paintings caricaturing the English. In one 
place there was a tiger seizing a trembling English' 
man ; in another there was a Mysorean horsemaii 
rivalling the feats of Antar, and cutting ofT two or 
three English heads at a blow' ; and in other placci 
there were Englishmen jmt into positions and sub- 
jected to treatment which will not bear description. 

The anticipation,” says Colonel Wilks, ” must 
have been acute which suggested the obliteration 
of all these favoured triumphs, and n positive order 
for carefully whitewashing the whole of the walls. 
The removal of these foolish indications of hostility 
and contempt waa a conclusive tealimoqy of his 
oonsidcring the capture of the place highly pro- 
bable ; but conacicnoe euggeated inora Mious ter- 
ron in the man of livii* SteKMl^^paUm 
and elsewhere, of hia ^tonera in 

direct violation of the treotv of Of the 

English boys edneatod ai amfera dancers* 
twenty atiil remained; a secret order was dis- 
patched for the muider of these unhappy youths as 
the first vietima, and then the other prisoners of 
the precediiw war were gradually and secretly put 
to death. It wm difficult to obtain precise in- 
formatioD regarding detaUs in which no individual 
would acknowledge instrumentality, or even asenbe 
it to another : the bodies were carried out at the 
first opening of the gates, by the common acaven- 
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gen,, to ulaceB of distant sepulture, luad the asm* ^oubteil whether th^ would come at all, or, if they 
^jsatiions were 'supposed to have been pcrpetrattid iiamej whether they vnte not as likely to 
% Abyasinian slaves, by the well-understood prtfc- Mysoreans as the English. Ijord Cornwallist1»tfS* 
,iice of a sudden and violent twist to disbcate the ever, arrived at Arikera, on the Cavery, and about 
jv!Qrtebrfe of the peck. The orders to the outposts nine miles from Seriftgapatam, On the 13th of 
were executed According ' to local circumstances, May ; and, crossing the river with difficulty, for it 
the English arm^ had afterwards direct evi- was swollen by the rains, he attacked Tippoo, who 
dence, even to exhumation, of murders so com- had steadily waited his coming in a very advan- 
initted. . , - T'he horrible butcheries of this period tageous position, on the 15th, before General Aber- 
exen^plified the natutal connexion between cruelty crombie could join him or get near enough to co- 
and'fear.” Tippoo, however, took up a strong operate with efficacy. The Mysoreans plied their 
position on the main road, some miles in advance artillery with great spirit, and preserved a very 
of his csqiltal, behind the deep river Cavery, and imposing countenance \intil the British bayonets 
seemed resolved to await there the attack Of the were near their breasts, when they broke and fled. 
English. The march of Cornwallis, and of Ge- They were driven from rock to rock, and from 
neral Abercrombie, who moved in a different line, mountain to mountain, and were at last obliged to 
was excessively laborious. They had to make the seek shelter under the guns of their capital. The 
roads by which they were to advance; and for fifty setting sun displayed a glorious view to the victors 
miles and more Abercrombie’s route was across as they hailed on n ridge of the hills. Right be- 
steep mountains, where the battering trains, pro- fore them rose Seringapntam, the proud capital of 
visions, and stores were moved \\ith the greatest Mysore, in all the grandeur of Eastern magnifi* 
difficulty — " every separate gun being hoisted over cence, adorned with mosques, minarets, pagodas, 
a succession of ascents by ropes and tackle.** They and other buildings, defended by immense fortifi- 
bIso suffered severely through a want of forage, cations, and skirted by superb gardens ; the rapid 
Tij)poo having carefully destroyed all he could; Cavery winding round its walls, which seemed 
and, in the latter part of their march, the periodic everyw'herc lined witli forts, and filled with crowds 
ruins, and bad food, and long fatigue brought on of the routed army. The road was ojien, the prize 
sickness and disease. To complete their wretch- seemed within their reach; but in the very hour 
edness the smull-iiox broke out among the troops, of victory the English found it necessary to retreat. 
Our Mahratta allies, who had solemnly engaged to The force actually with Cornwallis, though strong 
eo-operate with a great army of horse, came not at enough to beat Tippoo’s army in the field, was not 
:hc time of their appointment, and most men strong enough to invest a place like Seringapatam; 
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■sd they had irith them neither mrisiona nor 
■torea enoS]^ for a long iicge. Moreover the 
camp waa half filled with and the pitileaa 
raina continued to full in torrenta. Comwallia 
aent ordera to Abercrombie, who had reached 
Pbriapatam, about three marehea from Seringapa- 
tam, to retire towards the coast ; and, after re- 
maining some days on the Cavery, near the scene 
of hia victory, to cover Abercnnnbie'o retreat, 
Cornwallis burst the greater part of hia battering 
guns, and began his mortifying retreat also on the 
26th of May. Towards the end of his first day's 
march Cornwallis was startled by the sudden ap- 
prarance of a body of horse that rode right in on 
his baggage flank ; but, instead of being enemies, 
they proved to be the advance of the long-expected 
Mahratta army; and they gave intelligence that 
the main body of that army, counted at more than 
20,000 horse, under the command of I'urseram 
Bhow, a celebrated Mahratta warrior, and Hurry 
Punt, a brahmin of the highest rank, who was also 
charged to act as minister plenipotentiary to the 
whole Mahratta league, was not far distant. Corn- 
wallis halted for a day or two, and was joined by 
the two great chiefs ; but the swelling of the rivers, 
the sickly state of his own men, and now the want 
of his battering train, forbade all thoughts of be- 
sieging Tippoo in his capital that year; and he 
continued his retreat to Bangalore, there to pre- 
pare better means for another campaign. Tippoo 
now boasted that he had obtained the greatest of 
victories; nevertheless he immediately renewed 
some overtures for ])eacc; but Lord Cornwallis 
demanded the s^e ample reparation to the Com- 
pany and their allies which he had demanded at 
the beginning, and the negotiation fell to the 
ground. During the following autumn immense 
preparations were made for renewing the war in 
the centre of Mysore. A fresh battering train, one 
hundred elephants from Bengal, an immense num- 
ber of bullocks, stares, and abundant proviaions of 
every kind ware collected on the Malabar coast. 
The Company had sent out 500,000/. in apecie; 
and the English government had eent out rein- 
foreements to the king's regiments in India, to- 
gether with some fresh detachments of the royal 
artillep’. The Mabrattaa were etei^ and aodva 
in their co-operatum, and rendered importtfit aer- 
vices with their liaht, rapid cavalry, paaea 
which lead from Myiore into the Camitia, forough 
which Tippoo and nis fother had been ao^amed 
to descend, and tJifmgh vhieh Cornwallis Vis to 
receive Bup|4ies ii4 riinfoteementB, were now 
cleared, and umti ItPlltg forti which Tippoo had 
erected in than nm mao hf imnilt gnoMor, 
though a very atreiig wii aOlfM vUb IftDa 
difficultv; nor ww tliafe mnA Mtliiig ar delay 
at RajaLaottah, aHlwim^ it eeauMI ^ |v« fofVi 
the one at the bottom, the other at tha iQh of • 
high and ragged rock. The rest of the fbila vhidi 
d^mded ttue pass-— the FoUcade past— surren- 
dered upon flugMaan* » aad thie direct road from 
Madraa waa opened to an inimcVK oonvi^ which 


presently esme through it, headed by elephants 
loaded with treasure, marching two abreast, With 
the firltieh standard displayed. Some hfll feits, 
which interrupted Cornwallis's communication 
with the army of his other ally, the Nuam of the 
Deccan, were also reduced, none of them making 
a manful resistance exce]^ Nundydroeg, which 
was built on the top of a mountain 1700 high, 
and apparently inaccessible to artillery. Here 
(General Medowa greatly distinguished hhnsdf. 
Guns were drawn up the ateeps, breaehes were 
made in the walls of the fort, and orders were 
given to storm. Some one cried out, in the heai^ 
ing of the troops, that there was a mine near the 
breach. "If there is a mine," said Medowi, "it 
is a mine of gold." The troops, headed by the 
flank companies of the 36th and 7lBt regiments, 
rushed to the assault, entered the breach, and 
made the place their own. In another direction, 
in the mountainous, wooded country that lies be- 
tween Bangalore and Seringpipatam, Savendroog, 
a place of extraordinary strength, W'ss captured m 
the same manner, the bands playing " Britons, 
strike home," as the storming parties advanced to 
the breach. Ootradroog, another fortress of the 
same kind and in the same district, was also car- 
ried by storm ; and before the end of December 
all the lines of communication for Cornwallis’s 
ultimate operations were opened and rendered per- 
fectly secure. Tippoo hud sent a considerable 
army to keep open his communications with the 
rich provinces of Bednore and Mangalore, the only 
pari of Ills dominions which had esc^ip^ the ra- 
vages of war ; but his Mysoreans retreated on the 
approach of n division ot the Mahratta army, and 
threw themselves into o thick forest, where, be- 
sides other natural defences, they were protected 
by the river Toom and some deep ravines. They 
were soon, however, attacked, defeated, and driven 
out of the forest, by Captain Little, with 750 men 
and two guns. General Abercrombie, who, since 
the retreat from the upper country, had occupied 
cantonments at and round about Tellicherry, he- 
rn to move again towards Beringapatam early in 
December, but be was obliged to halt at the* top 
of the Ohanti, as the Mahrattas, who were busily 
engaged in plundering, could not be got together 
to accompany him. Early in January (1792) 
Lord OornwuUa united his main nrmy under 
Ootradroog, where be war kept vaiting more than 
n fortnight by the tari^ Niaami who waa to join 
\m with bia army foom Hydacabad. At lust 
the Indian potantate arrived i and at the end 
of January the combined fornea pressed forward 
for fiarin|apatam« while Aheroromby was ad- 
▼minf to M lame point by a different route. 
Or tka bth of fekfoair OirawalUl onee more got 
ii^t of Tlmoo^ oapital, and aaw that the My- 
aOfNR anilf VW anoamp^ under its walls. He 
eneampnd Mmself at about the distance of six 
milea Aom Beringapatam. That capital is situated 
on an idaiid formed by two branches of the Ca- 
very ; the bdaiid being from three to four miles in 
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length, and the forireee etanding on the weetern 
angle of it. The eastern part of the iaknd waa 
fortified by redoubts and batteries connected hg 
strong intrenchments with a deep ditch. On tM 
bonk of the river, where Tippoo lay encamped, 
there was another line of works, and no fewer than 
six large redoubto. This first line was defended 
by 100 piecce of artillery, while the second line, 
or the island, its fortress, &c., was defended by 
300 pieces of artillery. Tippoo*s army, at the 
lowest estimate, amounted to 5000 horse and 
40,000 foot. The sultan’s hope was that he 
should be able to protract the siege till the want of 
provisions and the return of the season of rains 
should force his enemies to retreat. But the 
British did not come to loiter. In the night of the 
6th of February Cornwallis led tlicm in three 
columns right into Tippoo’s camp ; and they took 
several of liis redoubts on the river bank before 
the Mysoreans well knew that they were coming. 
Colonel Knox, with one party, even penetrated to 
the island, and drove the Mysoreans out of some 
of their W'orks there at the point of the bayonet. 
When morning dawned, Tippoo, assisted by some 
Frenchmen who advised some skilful manoeuvres, 
endeavoured to envelope and bear down by weight 
of artillery und force of numbers one of the three 
columns of the British; but he failed in the 
attempt ; and detachment after detachment rushed 
across the Cavery, and got footing on the island. 
Tippoo fled across the river, and threw himself 
into the great fortress : many of his men imme> 
diatcly deserted; and 10,000 men, whom he had 
forcibly dragged from Coprg, the country his 
father had conquered, ran away in a body towards 
their native woods. The Mysoreans, who remained 
witliin tlic first line on the river bank, attempted 
to recover the redoubts which the British had 
taken ; but they were repulsed with terrible loss. 
One of these redoubts, called the sultan’s redoubt, 
was held by Only 100 Luropearis and 50 sepoys, 
who repulsed thousands after thousands. When 
the fighting on the river bank was over, and when 
Tipi's people were all retiring to the island or 
to tne bank of the river beyond it, 50 of the 
brave defenders of the sultan's redoubt were cither 
killed or wounded, and the rest were ao exhausted 
fatigue, hunger, and thirst, having no proviaiona 
with them, nor so much as a drop of water, that 
they could scarcely stand or hold their muskets. 
The loss of the English during the whole of this 
day's hard fighting amounted to 535 in killed, 
wounded, and missing ; the loss of Tippoo in slain 
alone was estimated at 4000. By the morning of 
the 8th Abercirombie had completely established 
his on the ieland, and Tippoo had shut up 
his witmn the works of the foitreas, except the 
ttveliy and the bavgage, which he had sent across 
the other branch of the Cavery. Comwallia made 
immediate preparations for the siege ; and three 
Burepeen regiments, seven battalions of sepoys^ 
Mid some artillery at once girded the place, pre- 
retting lagrees or egvcsi. On the evei&g of the! 


day Tippoo sent for two English officers, whom 
he had kept as prisoners in spite of a capitulation, 
and gave them presents and letters to Lord 
walUs, assuring them that he had always been 
anxious to live at peace with the English. At 
day-break on the 10th a desperate attempt was 
made by some of the Mysorean cavalry, who had 
crossed the river in the dark, to cut off Lord 
Cornwallis in lus camp ; but tlie only effect really 
produced was an increase of zeal and anmiosity 
on the part of tlie British soldiers and sepoys, who 
were all greatly attached to their truly noble comr 
mander. On the 16th General Abercrombie, who 
had crossed the Cavery at Eratore, joined Corn- 
wallis before Seringopatam with about 2000 Euro- 
peans and 4000 sepoys. As the Mohrattas had 
after all logged behind, Abercrombie had been 
exposed on his march to several sharp attacks 
from the Mysorean caval^. By the 21st the 
close investment of the fortress w'us well ad- 
vanced ; the first parallel, with a large redoubt in 
the rear, was finished, and the Hue was marked 
out for the second parallel. On the 22nd there 
was some smart fighting before the English could 
gain possession of a grove within reach of the 
guns of the fortress ; but by the 23rd the second 
parallel was finished, and breaching batteries w'ere 
begun and furnaces prepared for heating shot. 
In a few days more the walls must have been 
breached by the fire of fifty heavy guns, and the 
place must nave been made untenable by the red- 
hot shot which would have set in flames the 
wooden edifices with which the interior of the 
fort was crowded. General Meduws had under- 
taken to head the storming party, and the men 
were eager for that close conmet. But, although* 
he had not suspended operations for a minute, 
Cornwallis had listened to the overtures sent to 
him by the two released officers, and hid admitted 
some of Tippoo's people to close confec^^e. 
These conferences, ncld in the English camp, 
were prolonged from the 15th till the Qlst, and 
ended then without any agreement, for, though 
reduced to despair, the Mysorean sultan could nut 
reconcile himself to the hard conditions proposed. 
But on the 24th he yielded to his fate, and Corn- 
wallis ordered his troops in the trenches to cease 
working and to desist from hostilities. So inflamed 
W'ere the soldiery against the sultan, and so high 
their hopes about prize-money if the place should 
be taken by storm, that it was found difficult to 
restrain them from continuing their works. In 
general orders issued to them, their general said 
that he thought it almost unnecessary to remind 
them that m^eration in auccess was no less ex- 
pected from brave men than gallantry in action ; 
and that be trusted they would not only 1^ in- 
capable of committing violence in any intercourse 
that might take place between them and Tippoo’s 
troops, but that they would even abstain from 
making use of any kind of insulting expression 
towards an enemy now subdued and humbled. 
The troops, though fired upon by the Mysoreini 
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both by moBketry ond artillery after they had bus- I muslin gowns and red turbans ; they wore Bevwal 
pended their works and their own fire, were dutiful rows of large pearls round their nccluy from which 
to the injunctions of Lord Cornwallis ; but, if was suspended an ornament consisting of a ruby 
Tippoo had not whitewashed his walls, it is pro- and an emerald of considerable size, surrounded 
bnbte that their admirable discipllDe and their with large brilliants, and in their turbans each 
derotedness to their general would not have pre- had a sprig of rich pearls. They were attended 

wonted some acts of violence. The treaty which by their father’s vakeels, mounted also on ele- 

Tippoo was thus forced to accept contained the phants. The procession was opened by hircarrahs, 

following articles: — 1. That he should cede one- or messengers riding on camels, and seven stan- 

half of his territories to the allies; 2. That be dard-bearers carrying small green flags; and it 

should pay three crores and thirty lacs of rupees ; was closed by 100 spearmen, whose spears were 

3 . That he should unequivocally restore all the all inlaid with silver. Some of Tippoo’s sepoys 

prisoners who had been taken by the Mysoreans and a party of horse followed at a short distance, 

from the time of Hyder ; 4. That he should de- Lord Cornwallis, attended by his stafiT and the 

liver up as hostages for the dtic ])eTformancc of principal officers of bis army, received the princes 

the treaty two of his three eldest sons. In con- as they dismounted from their elephants, at the 

formity with these terms Tippoo began to send door of his great tent ; embraced them ; led them 

the treasure out of the fort to the camp of the in, one in each hand, and treated them, as it was 

besiegers ; and on the 26th the young princes, his nature to do all men, with great politeness, 

one of whom was about ten and the other eight attention, and tenderness. He seated them, one 

-years old, were conducted to the camp with great on each side of himself ; and then the sultan’s 

pomp and ceremony. They ^^erc each mounted head vakeel said — ** These cliiidrcn were this 

on an elephant richly caparisoned, and seated in a morning the sons of the sultan, my master ; they 

silver houdah. They were dressed in long white must now look up to your lordship as a father!’* 
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Cornwallis assured the vakeels and tlie princes 
themselves that they should not feel the loss of 
u ftther’s care. He gave each of the boys a gold 
wilcht with which they were nreatly delighted. 
The di^ his lordship paid them a visit at the 
sptodidMtB which had been set apart for them. 

oms out to meet him with smiling faces ; 
mmI Ui lordship a^in embraced them, and led 
dMs by the hand into the tent. There each of 


the princes presented him with a fine Persian 
sword, and he gave them in return some beautiful 
English firc-BTiiis. On the morning of the 28th 
Tipiwo fired a royal salute from the fort to .an- 
nounce his satisfaction at the kind and honourdile 
reception given to his sons. Sir John Kennaway, 
who was appointed to conclude the definitive 
treaty, encountered much slowness and many diiB- 
culties on the part of Tippoo's vakeds. The 
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Bultan particularly objected to restoring to the 
Rajah of Coorg his dominions, and expressed m- 
tonishmcn*, and indignation at the imperative de- 
mand. But as the rajah had risen in arms, and 
had very materially assisted the English and their 
allies Lord Cornwallis was determined not to 
abandon him. There had been but too much of 
this work at the peace of Mangalore. Tippoo in- 
structed his vakeels to tell the English negotiator 
that he had refused to see them or to deliberate 
on that point. At the same time it was discovered 
that he was diligently repairing the damages 
which the fortress hud sustained, and strengthening 
its works. Cornwallis then issued orders — orders 
most welcome to the troops — for recommencing 
the siege, informing the joung princes that he 
must send them to Madras, while he disarmed 
their guard, and treated them us prisoners of war. 
The next morruing the ])rincc8 were actiial'y made 
to begin their maich to Bangalore. This brought 
Tippoo to his senses; his vakeels assured Sir John 
Keiinaway that he would agree to all that had been 
demanded from him. Cornw’ullis agreed to sus- 
jiend operations for one day, and recalled Tippoo’s 
sons, who on the 19th of March presented the 
definitive treaty, signed by their father, to Lord 
Cornwallis. By this treaty the English obtained 
all the dominions of Tippoo on the coast of Ma- 
labar, a district surrouning Dindcgul, and some 
territory on the western frontier of the Carnatic, 
including the Barnmahl and the lower Ghauts ; 
the Mahrattus (fur all the three allies shared, and 
about equally, in the dismemberment of the sultan’s 
dominions) recovered possession of the country 
as far ns the river Toombuddrn, which had once 
been their frontier line ; and the Nizam got all 
the country from the river Kistna to the Pennar, 
including the forts of Gunjecottuh and Cudapa. 
The lerritorj’ thus acquired by the English did 
not yield miioh more than half a million sterling 
of annual revenue ; but it was highly valuable as 
strengthening the Carnatic p gainst invasion, as 
affording excellent land communications, and as 
contuiniug ports on the Malabar coast highly 
favourable to commerce and to the extension of 
that influence which we aimed at. The Nairs and 
tlie other Hindu people that occupied the coast of 
Malabar were made happy by the change of mas- 
ters, and by the full freedom now allowed them in 
the exercise of their religion and in the enjoyment 
of their old customs.* In his letter to the court 
of directors, which accompanied the definitive 
treaty, Lord Cornwallis described Tippoo os ** a 
faithless and violent character, upon whom no de- 
pendence could be placed.” His lordship knew 
very well his connection with the French, and the 
efforts he had made, and continued to make, to 
bring that powerful nation once more into the 
Indian wars ; and it is urged by one intimately 
acquainted with the whole subjeict, that he must 
have considered Tippoo, even in his reduced state. 


• Colonel wniu Sketeli»«M«Jor Dirom'i ;^■mUre.->M■o• 
kcntiii Sketch of the Wa- with Tipiioo SulUun.— Moore's Narra- 
hve.— Mijor Taylor. Travela oterland to India. 
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as much more likely to disturb the Company’s por 
sessions than either the Nizam or the Mahrattas; 
and that it^ was from far different considerations 
than any dread of increasing the dominions of the 
Mahrattas and his other ally (the motive generally ^ 
ascribed to him for concluding the present peacef^' 
that he did not prosecute the war to the total de- 
struction of the Mysorean power. The finances 
of the Indian government were in a very embar- 
rassed state; the general sentiment in England 
seemed opposed to any war whatever in India; 
the court of directors had in several of their dis- 
patches, and particularly in one which reached his 
lordship just before the conclusion of the definitive 
treaty, earnestly called his attention to the con- 
clusion of an early peace, declaring their readiness 
to sacrifice some portion of the advantages which 
they might justly expect from the success of the 
war. To these strong causes remain to be added 
the jealousy which subsisted between the Nizam 
and the Mahrattas, and the serious and reason- 
able apprehensions Cornwallis entertained of the 
latter.* 

To soothe the troops for the disappointment 
of their expectations of booty in the storming 
of Seringapatam, and to reward them for their 
excellent conduct and rare exertions during the 
whole of the war, the commander-in-chief, upon 
his own responsibility, made them a gift, equal 
to six months* batta, out of the money paid by 
Tippoo; and both he himself and General Mc- 
dowB, his second in command, resigned their 
large shares, that the soldiers might have the 
more. The army returned to the Company’s terri- 
tories, good care being taken to place respectable 
garrisons in districts ceded, and particularly in the 
towns on the Malabar coast, where hitherto we had 
scarcely had a footing. The conduct of Lord Corn- 
wallis to Tippoo after this peace was honourable 
and generous; but the sultan, whose pride had 
been so humiliated, and whose power had been so 
greatly reduced, seemed to receive every act of 
kindness rather as an insult than as a proof of 
friendship ; and nothing in his conduct gave ground 
to hope that the peace would be permanent. More- 
over, some of the Mohrattaa took mortal offence at 
the refusal of Cornwallis to permit them to aub- 
aidise a British detachment. 

While Lord Cornwallia was engaged with Tippoo, 
Lord Macartney, formerly governor of Madrai, 
proceeded on his famous embassy^ to China, in the 
hope of opening that closed and jealously guarded 
i country to English trade and enterprise. But the 
result really obtained was little more than a good 
! hook about the country and the pmle from Mr. 
I (now Sir John) Barrow, his lordship^s secretary. 
Our gradual conquests had brought our Indian 
frontier almost close upon the frontiers of the 
Celestial Empire ; and the Chinese, who at iMst 
knew something of the history of our aggrandise- 
ment in Hindustan, were alarmed at our near 
neighbourhood, and thus more than ever disposed 
to persevere in their ancient excluding laws. 

• sir Joliii Malcolm, Sketch of the Political Hutor} of India. 
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The affain of Poland now demand our attention. 
In the month of October, 1788, the Polish diet, 
consisting of the magnates and the clergy, had as- 
aemblcd with the intcnliun of improving and re- 
modelling the whole system of government in that 
part of the country which yet remained to them 
unpartitioned. Soon, cncourngcd by the spirit that 
was showing itself in France, the members of the 
diet resolved to continue their sittings until their 
work of reform should be completed ; and, in onlcr 
to strengthen themselves by the addition of a Tiers 
Etiit. about which so much noise was making else- 
where, hut which hitherto had had no political 
existence in Poland, they determined to admit the 
inferior orders into a participation in their deli- 
berations and powers. Several years before this, 
the chancellor, Andrew Zumoyski, who had both 
patriotism and ability, had prepared a new code, 
which removed many ancient abuses, and partly 
emancipated the peasants, who in Poland remained 
at the end of the eighteenth centurv* in the same 
cimdition of serfs or slaves as the peasantry of all 
Europe liad been in at the end of the fourteenth 
century. The diet which had been assembled in 
1780 liad rejected these vast improvements, and 
this code altogether, the majority of them calling 
Zamoyski, who had set the example by emanci- 
pating his own serfs, a plunderer a!ul a traitor to 
his country.* Nor could the diet now assembled 
venture to propose the emancipation of the serfs, 
nor was it in the end proposed until it was too late. 
The diet, in fact, did little or nothing but occupy 
itself about an alliance with Prussia, until Sep- 
tember, 1789, when they named a committee to 
propose reforms in different branches of the admi- 
nistration, and to present the basis of an entirely 
new constitution. “ If,** says a Polish noble, a 
magnate of the kingdom, and one, as we believe, 
honestly attached to his countrj-, ** if the diet had 
proceeded with more dispatch, and jiroclaimed the 
new Constitution eighteen months earlier than they 
did, Poland would have been Ba>ed. She would 
have had the time necessar} to consolidate her gu- 
▼emment, and to gain strength, from 1 789 to ! 792 ; 
she would not have lost all the advantages of an 
alliance very nnrerefy nffrrcd at t/iat pfTwd by the 
King of Prussia ; she would not have left Russia 
the time to make peace with the Turks and the 
Swedes; and she would have prevented that friendly 
understanding between Russ. a and Prussia which 
arose out of the events and troubles in France in 
1792. It was this understanding and these events 
which entirely changed the intentions of Frederic 
William with respect to Poland ; which altered his 
character and manner of thinking; and which 
raised and armed nearly all Europe against France, 
without producing any other effect than increasing 
the revolutionary fanaticism, exasperating men’s 
minds, and leaving France exposed for a time to 
all the horrors of anarch) .** t The Pidish consti- 

* ZuDOjriii'sflUnildr vni fullowpiil b) tlia kinif'a De|»kpw . Suiiulaui 
Amiaunraki. aod by «umi- of thr u<iblea, but tlic I'oiiiT.iIitv ui tin; 
•ability wm furfcRia at the fnvpoutin • 

t MKhvl (Jinnaki. Mrmoirai *ui U PulogDc K lea Pulonuu, drnuia 
ITSS jnaqu’A U In dc ISlft. 


tution-makers did not perform their work quite so 
rapidly as the French, although, unfortunately for 
themselves, they imitated those vivacious legislators 
ill too many particulars. A deputy, or nuncio, from 
Lithuiinia, thought that, before they made a consti- 
tution at all, they had better provide the means of 
defending their country, and repeatedly exclaimed 
in the diet, “ Money and an army ! These are the 
tw'o sole objects which ought at present to engage 
our attention !** He was in the right, hut he was 
not listened to. At the close of the year 1789 his 
Prussian majesty, Frederic William, who was al- 
ready putting himself forward w’ith England as the 
opponent of the Empress Catherine in her designs 
upon Turkey, assured the diet that it was his earnest 
wish to see Poland happy and powerful, with such 
an improvement in her institutions as w'ould enable 
her to maintain her own independence ; and he 
I added that this was equally the wish of his close 
I allies England and Holland, who, like himself, were 
! anxious to form with the Poles friendly connections 
not liable to be disturbed by cabals and intrigues. 

' At the request of the diet, the king, Stanislaus Au- 
gustus, sent ambaBsadurs to Berlin, London, the 
Hague, Constantinople, and other courts ; and the 
former lover and creature of Catherine appears to 
have dune all that in him lay to procure alliances 
with her enemies, and with those who were jealous 
of her power. After appointing the constitution 
committee, the diet doubted whether they had or 
had not the right of making any elementary changes 
in their old constitiiiion, without being more for- 
mally authorised by the nation, or by the nobility 
and clergy, who then alone constituted the nation. 
This question, however, being settled in the alhrm- 
aiive, the committee at last produceil iheirjirojcct 
of reform, in eiglit articles, entitled, “ Priueiples 
for the improvement of the const i tut ion.** These 
articles laid down several gooil regulations; hut 
they spoke of the erown as being still elective (that 
great curse of the country, and the cause of most 
of its miseries) ; and they spoke neither of the 
enfranchisement of the iicasantry nor of the rights 
of the burghers and non- nobles to a share in the 
legislature. Stanislaus Augustus, having no son 
likely to succeed him, and iK-lieving that if they 
made the throne herediUiry they would not give it 
I to any member of his family, apjK'ared to he passive 
I and indifferent to the discuBsions which took place 
I on this |>oint; but when his opinion was asked, 

I and he was consulted by memhers of the diet us to 
I the choice of a prince projier to he named his suc- 
cessor, he made no secret of his intimate conviction 
that the best thing they could do would be to make 
the throne hereditary in the family of some prince 
or other ; U lhng them that the elective nature of 
the crow n, and the intrigues and troubles it had led 
to at the death of every king, had been the real 
cause of the decline and weakness of Poland. The 
burghers had demanded and were demanding to 
be admitted to the rank of citizens, to be repre- 
I sented in the national diet, and to have their share 
I in the legislature, and their chance of promotion in 
the executi\e government, in the law, and in the 
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a-my, where all places except the lowest were mono- 
Dolised by the nobles. The diet, which was prc^ 
roeued on the 30th of December, 1189, to the 3rd 
of Fcbruarv, 1790, came to no conclusion on either 
of these vital points ; but, unlike the French nobi- 
litv before the revolution, who paid nothing and 
would not agree to pay anything towards the ex- 
penses of the state, these I'olish magnates volun- 
tarily taxed themselves to the amount of a tenth 
part of their yearly revenues, and decided that the 
burghers and country-people should pay no more 
than they had been accustomed to pay in quieter 
times. During the recess of the diet, Luchesini, 
Frederic William’s ambassador, informed the court 
of Warsaw that the Empress of Russia had de- 
clared that she would be no obstacle to an alliance 
between Prussia and Poland ; that the King of 
Prussia highly aiiproved of the projected reforms, 
and was ready to ofler Stanislaus Augustus a de- 
fensive alliance, and conclude with him a commer- 
cial treaty, ujiun terms liberal and beneficial to 
both countries. But tit the same time Luchesini 
did not conceal the eager desire of Frederic Wil- 
liam to possess Thoin and Dantzic, which would 
throw open to him the navigation of the Vistula to 
the Baltic; intimating, however, that Prussia would 
give an cc|uivulcnt by ceding other territories to 
Poland, it is said that the Englisli minister resi- 
dent at Warsaw backed Luchesini in asking for 
Thorn and Dantzic ; and that some time after this 
Pitt himself strongly recommended the cession to 
the Polish ambassador at London, telling him that 
the Poles derived no advantage from those two 
outlets for their ])roducc in the state of weaknc'S in 
which they were groaning under the ])roteetirin of 
the court of Petersburg ; that the King of Pius&ia, 
in offering lus fiiindsliip uiid a treaty of alliance, 
was ])rcscntmg them with the means of eseaping 
from their abject state ; and lluit this alone would 
be worth moie than Thorn and Dantzic.* But the 
Poles were averse to yield the comincrec of the 
Vistula, uud the command of its embouchure, to a 
state which luul already been a jiartuker in the 
dismenibennent of their Icrriiory ; and the diet 
afterwards decreed that no jiortion of the states 
shmLd ever U' lUienated ! 'llie diet continued to 
discuss the great question of the new constitution ; 
and another committee was npiiointed to work out 
the ])rinciples winch had been admitted. Sfill 
the work ])roceedcd veiy slowly ; and, us the term 
was approaching when the diet, hy the old hiw's, 
must dissolve itself, the nuncios resolved to make 
a new law for the occasion, in order to justify 
the prolongation of their sittings.t The king 
professed to be perfectly satistied, saying that 
the present diet, which had been cliaigcd with 
the reconstruction of the constitution, was a con- 
vention, a constituent body, which ought not to 

* Michal Oginiki. 

t Tljf Ix-lUT lo l(‘i;)tiniitc tlieir ilpvartUTc from tlio oii la« ou th« 
durntiiHi of ami all am h nuw 1 ,iwh bikI c'I nii|:ei iii tlir oou- 

fclitutiou im tliey nuxlii make, Uic> called iitKin (lie clcctorul Uidiua 
(the Dolikw uud cliT({> ) to oli-ct uud Bond lo tin* a numlier of 
nu« membera, equal lu their own i>uml]«r and thu was done. 
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separate until it had executed its mission. There 
was, however, a Minority in the diet that hotly op- 
posed this novel resolution, and taxed it with ille- 
gfdity when it was adopted in spite of their efforts. 
Many essential changes in the form of government* 
were agreed to; but when Krasinski, bishop of 
Kumieniec, boldly introduced the project for mak- 
ing the throne hereditary, like the thrones of all 
the countries of Europe, he was furiously assailed 
by a minority, hut still a considerable part of the 
magnates, who declared that hereditary monarchy 
would overthrow all liberty and subject Poland to 
a dc$i)otism — as if there were any liberty left to 
overthrow in the unhappy country. Having deter- 
mined that the throne should he made hcreditnry« 
the majority of the diet recommended the Elector 
i of Saxony as a proper successor to the reigning 
I king. The minority quoted the old law of 1768, 

I which liad been dictated and guaranteed by Russia, 

I and which expressly declared that no change could 
I be made in the fundamental laws of the kmg- 
. dom, except by the unanimous assent of the diet. 

I The majority hereupon voted the abrogation of the 
law of 1768 ; and at the, same time they decreed 
that the new constitution should not be discussed 
article hy article, hut appnned cn massCy after 
which the constitution committee might make any 
alterations of detail which might be voted by the 
diet. The Polish reformeis increased their speed 
at the very moment when the French i evolutionists 
weic ulurniing or staitliiig all the established go- 
vcininents of Europe. If they had determined 
that their ciowu should be hereditary, the) seemed 
equally resolved that its power, though increased 
from what it had been hitherto, should be very 
limited: ibc) kept to themselves the light of de- 
cluiing war and making peace, and entering into 
and concluding treaties of alliance ; only enacting 
that in these cases there must be a majority of 
threc-iourlhs of the diet. The demand of the 
burghers for a share in the rcprcFentaiion was sub- 
mitted to a committee, who in their report recom- 
mended the measure. The minority of the diet, 
who called themselves anti-revolutionists, and who 
thought it monstrous that ])luin citizens shopld be 
aiiytiiing m the state, opposed the measure with the 
greatest lury; but alter some amendments the 
measuie was agreed to. On the very same day 
Prince Adam Czaitor)ski, Count Potocki, grand- 
marshal of Lithuania, and Maluehowski, marshal 
of die diet, took up their freedom as citizens of 
Warsaw'; and their example W'as followed by many 
other ni'hlcmcn. This seemed one great step gamed ; 
but unfortunately neither the. citizens of Warsaw 
nor those of any other tow'ii in Poland had any 
great weight or inffuence in the country, or any 
familiarity with free municipal institutions, or any 
of those habits of self-government which arc only 
to be acquired by time. The majority now pro- 
ceeded with a constantly increasing speed ; and 
I being impatient of the opposition ot the minority, 
and apprelicnding some hostile interference on the 
part of Russia if the business were nut finished 
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immediately, they repolved that the articles of the 
constitation should be adopted en masse and sanc- 
tioned by the king all in one day, and that the 
minority should be taken by surpstse. The articles 
of this new constitution were privately submitted to 
the king, who, against his better judgmen^ agreed 
to play his part in the cmip d'etat^ or trick, and 
accept the whole constitution without further exa- 
mination or debate. But it was difficult to keep 
secret what was known to so many individuals ; 
and some of the opposition or minoiity learned the 
whole of the plan. The majority then anticipated, 
and by changing their great day, which hud liecn 
fixed for the 5th of May (1791), to the 3rd of May, 
they hoped to prevent any mischief to their grand 
project. It appears they apiireheiuled sonic scene 
of violence like those which hud so often liappened 
in Polish diets. In the night between tlie 2nd and 3rd 
of May they met in a private hou^e and read the con- 
stitutional act, precautions being adopted to exclude 
every one that thought or voted with the minority, 
or, as they were called, the Russian imtion ; and, 
after the constitution had lieen read with acclama- 
tion and unanimous apiirobation, they set their sig- 
natures to it. On the 3rd the king, as had licen 
agreed, entered the hall in the rojal palace where 
the diet held their session ; and, the constitution 
being read and voted by the nuncios, Stanislaus 
Augustus took the oath to it, and called upon all 
those who loved their country to follow him to the 
church to take the same oath w’lth more soletniiity. 
And forthwith nil the nuncios except twelve fol- 
lowed the king through the halls and corridors 
which lead from the palace to the cathedral church ; 
and before the high altar they soleinnh swore to 
maintain this constitution. A To Deuin was then 
chanted, and the nuncios separated till the 5th of 
May. This new constitution dcteriiiiiicd that the 
Catholic religion was to remain the dominant reli- 
gion of the state ; that other Christian sects should 
be tolerated, but that the king must always be a 
Catholic : — that the hereditary principle was ado]ited, 
and the succession to the throne vested in the 
Elector of Sazonv and his de'<cciiduiits : — that there 
should be two Ifipuses^ or a senate and a lower 
chamber : — that the king should have a delihc- 
rating voice in the senate, and u casting vote : — ^that 
tlie diet should assenihle every two years, hut that 
its convocation would he necctisary at any tunc the 
country was threatened with a foreign war, a civil 
war or revolution, a general dearth, or a minority 
by the death or mental alienation of tlie sovereign : 
—that the king should have a suspensive veto, or 
the right of suspending from one diet to another the 
execution of any decree to which he had not given 
his assent : — that the king should have the right of 
naming to all places of trust and honour : — tiiat 
the executive power belonged to the king and his 
council, cum|)OBed of six iiiiriistersuf state ; but that 
these ministers should be responsible to the Diet, 
and that whenever the diet should hy a mu]ority 
declare that they had no confidence in a minister, 
his Bisjesty should be bound to dismiss him and 


name another : — that the army should be entirely 
at the disposition of the executive power : — that in 
the interval of the diets the king and his council 
should provisorily have the power of making 
treaties and regulations : — that, the nobility should 
be confirmed in their ancient rights and privileges, 
but that the bui ghers of the free tow'iis should send 
deputies to the diet, and that these burgher deputies 
should at the end of three years liave the right of 
being ennobled if they chose : — that every man that 
reached the rank of captain in the army should he 
ennobled ; and tliut in every successive diet thirty 
burgher proprietors might be ennobled at the de- 
mand of their towns : — that, in addition to the terri- 
torial courts ol the noblesse and proprietors, there 
should he C()iirti» of justice for such of the country 
people as were free:— that the executive power 
should he entrusted with the management of na- 
tional education, police, war, and the treasury : — 
that tlie IdMirum votOj the cause of so much mis- 
chief, and confederations and associations, should 
be aboll^hcd for ever : — that every twenty-five y ears 
the constitution should he revised and amended in 
an extraordinary diet convoked for that purpose. 

, The abolition of the shivery of the cultivators of 
[ the soil was no cliuisc in this charter, and was not 
! even mentioned in it ; but iiieaBiires had been 
I taken by the leaders of tlie reforming party to 
I prepare for and gradually bring about that change 
I without ocTiisioning any violent shock, or infiinging 
I the rights and projicrty of the noble holdeis of 
I lands and serfs; and the IMlcs insist that there 
I can be no doubt whatever that if this reforiniiig 
i diet hod not l»cen fon ihly interrupted, and then 
I dissolved for ever, the slavery of the pj-asanta 
I would gniduuily have disappeared.* 

I None of ihe Poles, except the enthusiasts of the 
! nation, could fanry for one moment that they, in 
the impoverished and already disinemhered state of 
the country, could make head aguiiist the formid- 
able ]K)wcr of the Russians, or oppose the (Izaiiim 
in a single I iiinpaign when she should have finished 
her w'ar with the Turks, unless they were bucked 
iind supported by some other }M>wer or powers. 
The ally pointed out by the ciicuiiistanecs of tiic 
times and the disposition of the reigning king was 
certainly Prussia. In ttie iiionih of Murili, or 
• some six weeks before the constitution was sworn 
to and pruniuigHted, the iniiusUTs of Frederic 
William hud concluded the conimereiul treaty 
with the Polish government ; but, as the i\>IeB 
would not yield to him Thorn and Duiitzic, no 
progress was made in the defeiiMve alliance ; and 
the decree of the Polish diet prohibiting for ever 
the alienation of any (xirtion of the remaining 
territory stopped all further negotiation on that 
subject. This decree was passed some time before 
the 3rd of May, and there eiiii he little doubt that 
It gave ofl'eiice to Frederic Williaiii, and destroyed 
all hope of Prussian assistance, ah hough he allowed 
j his ininisters to conclude the commercial treaty 
after tiie decree was passed, and wrote an approving 
I * OjiliukI, Menoim. 
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md an applauding letter to Stenislaus Augustus 
ifter he had sworn to the new constitution. And 
.he Prussian minister at Warsaw had on the 16th 
if May (thirteen days after the promulgation of 
the CDnstitution) a long conference with a com- 
mittee the diet had appointed for managing fo- 
reign affairs, and assured them, in the name of the 
king his ma^ter, that his majesty highly approved 
of the happy and bloodless revolution which had 
given to Poland a wise and well-organised consti- 
tution. The Prussian minister further assured 
the diet that his master was more than satisfied 
^ith the choice they had made of the house of 
Saxony to be their hereditary sovereigns ; and that 
he was of opinion that this firm and decisive step 
would give a solid basis to the government of 
Poland and to the national prosperity and happi- 
ness. He also told the diet that his Prussian 
majesty had expressed the same sentiments to the 
Elector of Saxony on the subject of this wise con- 
stitution. All that was said at this conference was 
taken down in writing, signed by all present, and 
then deposited in the archives of the foreign office. 
Other strong proofs exist of Frederic Willianrs 
keeping up the same tone for weeks and months 
after the passing of that constitution which he 
fcuhsequently pretended he had all along disap- 
proved. Felicitations poured in to Warsaw from 
other quarters ; but the Elector of Saxony, whose 
family had already suffered so much by aspiring 
to wear the worse than iron crown of Poland, who 
knew the ])olitical state of Europe, and felt assured 
that Russia would never permit him or any of his 
family to reign in peace as hci editary kings of 
Poland, hesitated and held back, and only returned 
evasive answers to the diet, who thought he ought 
to have been in transports of joy at the offer they 
made him. The Count of Mulachow’ski was sent 
to Dresden as envoy'Cxtraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to discuss the whole matter with 
the elector ; and, as he made no progress in re- 
moving that cautious prince s doubts and mis- 
givings, the Prince of Czartor^ski was sent to join 
and co-operute with Mulachowski. This was in 
the mouth of October, 1791 ; and it was not until 
the month of April, 1792, only one month before 
the empress Catherine issued her manifesto, and 
marclied her armies into Poland to destroy not 
merely tlie revolution and the new constitution, 
but the very existence of the nation, that the Elector 
informed tlie diet that he would accept the crow'n 
upon certain conditions, of which some were iii- 
cxccutnble and some such as the Poles would 
never have consented to execute. His electoral 
highness put among his conditions that the Poles 
should obtain the consent of all the neighbouring 
nations to the new scheme of government they 
had adopted, and that he should have the certainty 
of those neighbouring growers not opposing the 
hereditary monarchy m him and his family. Yet 
the Elector knew that Russia had determined to 
oppose everything. Another of his conditions W'oa 
that the constitution of the 3rd of May should be 
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remodelled so as to give more power to the sove- 
reign, and determine and limit the powers of the 
diet. He also demanded the exclusive right of 
war and peace, and a more direct authority over 
the army than was given by the constitution. Se- 
veral things in his ultimatum seemed written to 
conciliate the empress, and condemn sundry pro- 
ceedings and regulations in France which the 
Poles had imitated in their constitution, rather than 
for any other use or purpose; thus the Elector 
exposed the form of oath to be taken by the Polish 
troops to the nation^ which he called a vague word 
signifying whatever a dominant faction chose to 
make it signify ; and, in claiming for himself the 
entire management of the education of his son 
and heir, he seemed to glance at the conduct of 
the National Assembly in usurping the paternal 
power over the young Dauphin. In far too many 
]mrti(‘iilars the Pules had displayed a fondness for 
French forms, ceremonies, and phraseologies ; and, 
however ditlcrcnt its character, their revolution un- 
questionably received must of its impulses from Paris, 
where there were constantly many Poles residing. 
And ever since the troubles and tlie first partition 
in the year 1772, there hud been many French 
propagandists and intriguers residing in Poland, 
where they disseminated, by spoken words and by 
printed books and patn})hlets, sciitiinents subver- 
sive of all social order. All this was, perhaps, 
less dangerous in Poland than in other countries; 
for, except the u])])er classes, who could never 
altogether w'ish that the doctrines of the Rights of 
Man and of the levelling Jacobin clubs should be 
put in actual practice, tew or none could read, or 
understand any language except their own diilicnlt 
Scluvunian dialect — u diiilect fur too difficult for 
any flighty, impatient Frenchman to learn, even 
though he remained \eui8 in the country. There 
was no medium by which to coininunieate the 
principles of Jacobinism, and liberty and equality, 
and all the rest ut the new philosophy ; and the 
dull, degraded Polish serf was as little given to 
ambiiion, or to speculation of any mental kind, us 
the bullock he drove or the horse lie rode. What- 
ever might be the mistakes in political principles 
or the errors committed by the Polish nuliles and 
clergy, w’ho were in fact the only makers of this re- 
volution, the only builders of this new constitution, 
there was therefore but little danger that the scenes 
passing on the Seine, the Loire, and the Rhone 
should be repeated on the Vistula, the Bug, and 
the Niemen: there was in Poland no mighty ma^s 
of material to constitute a domineering, remorseless, 
and all-destroying democracy. Still, however, in 
those moments of universal doubt and dread, when 
every sovereign knew that he was threatened from 
France with insurrection and revolution, it is not 
unreasonable to believe that the King of Prussia, 
the Em))cror of Austria, and even the Czarina of 
Russia may have felt sonic alarm ut the partial 
imitation of the French revolution in a (‘ountry 
seated in the midst of their territories, and portions 
of which they had so unjustly opprupriated to 
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themBelvefe. The Emprers Catherine, who felt, and 
like a woman, that it was to her, and her alone, that 
Poniatowaki (Stanislaus Augustus) owed his Polish 
throne, and that his present conduct, so contrary to 
her wishes, and his negotiating with Prussia, and 
through Prussia with England, to enter into that 
hostile league which threatened her (and which, 
but for the strenuous opposition of the English 
Whigs, would, in all probability, have been formed 
against her on account of Turkey), was most un- 
dutiful and ungrateful, was eager for revenge, by 
force of arms or by policy, and no doubt calculated 
from the beginning on nothing less than the total 
destruction of the Polish kingdom, or rejiublic, or 
nondescript. Any home-fears about the French 
revolution or its ]>nnci)ilea inust liuvc been fur 
less strong and vehement in her bosom than her 
thirst for rc'engc and her avidity for more terri- 
tory. In the King of Prussia, although from the 
character of his country and some of his subjects 
he had considcru'nlv more to apprehend than ('a- 
therine with her ^iusco\itcs, doubtless the dread 
and detestation of iTeiieh principles vicre much 
8har|iencd by the refusal of the l^ules to give up 
Thorn and Dantzic, and by the ])rospect soon 
o|)ened to him by Catherine — opened as soon ns, 
or perhaps rnthei' sooner than, the lime vheii the 
Czarina so reluctantly concluded her war against 
the Turks, to prevent the progress of mIiicIi his 
Prussian majesty was bound by his English alliance 
—of obtaining not merely Thorn and Dantzic, with 
the free navigation of the Vistula, but whole Polish 
provinces, another great slice wherewith to round 
and to give shape to that shapeless thing the 
Prussian monarchy, which had been made up, and 
in quite recent times, by additions and fragments — 
a bit here and a bit there — acquired by treaty or by 
war. Up to a certain point, or so long us the 
integrity, or at least the iiidejiendencc. of the 
'Hirkish empire was the ujipermost consideration, 
Pitt and his government un(|uc8tionahly cncoii- 
TEged the King of Prussia in deinanding Thorn 
and Daiitzic as the ])ricc fur which he would con- 
clude a defensive alliance, and assist the Poles in 
maintaining their new constitution and guarding 
all of their kingdom that was left to them by the 
last partition against the arms of Russia, and 
against the arms of Austria, if the emperor should 
be induced to make common cause with the Cza- 
rina. Pitt's words to Count Oginski, and Lord 
Grenville's dispatclies to the British minister at 
Warsaw, were sufliciently explicit on this head ; 
and a pamphlet, printed, imblishcd, and widely 
circulated in the Polish capital, to recommend the 
cession in question and to prove that the indispen- 
sable sacrifice would not really cost the Poles 
much, was universally attributed to the English 
resident minister, Mr. Hailes, who, on the 28th of 
January, 1191, or three months and a few days 
before the promulgation of the new constitution, 
had delivered a note to the diet, expressing the 
most fhendly sentiments on the ]iart of the British 
government, and the earnest desire entertained by 


the king, his master, to contract a commercial jind 
defensive allionce with Poland, and to see Ins ally, 
the King of Prussia, essentially included in that 
alliance. But when the Czarina had concluded 
peace with the Turks, and hud begun to put her- 
self forward as the antagonist of French revolution- 
ary principles, pretending to seek the friendship 
of Prussia chiefly if not entirely on account of the 
one great object and common cause of sovereigns 
and established governments, Pitt and his cabinet 
became suddenly cool and indifferent us to the fate 
of Poland, adopted a tone of the greatest caution in 
their diplomatic correspondence, and hinted very 
plainly that they must and would remain neutral 
ill that quarrel. Fox and oilier members of the 
opposition, though they ex])resi-ed an enthusiastic 
admiration of the new Polish constitution, and 
complimented Oginski on the energy, good con- 
duct, and moderation of his countrymen in their 
late revolution, certainly did nothing, in time, to 
serve their cause or obviate the doom which 
awaited them. Indeed, Fox may he ranked among 
the enemies of Poland; for it was he, and his 
party, that had prevented the extension of our 
Prussian alliance, and those energetic measures 
w'hich would have checked in more ihuii one 
direction the aggrandisement of Cuihcrinc, and 
have left her little lime and no means to devote to 
the (lestruelion of Poland. Fo.\ told Oginski to 
beware of the King ofl’russia, whose alliance, he 
said, was not to he trusted ; but he continued to 
' eulogise in the British ])nrliamcnt the moderation 
and the niagnaniinity of the czarina ; to declare 
that Russia was a power we ougiit to conciliate in- 
stead of alienating, — th.it Russia was a natural ally 
of England ; and it was at the very tunc when 
Catherine was preparing to invade IViland, when 
her troops were almost on the frontiers, that Fox 
sent his own minister, Adair, to St. I’eterburg to 
congratulate and encourage the empress ! The 
blame may be divided among them all, but nei- 
ther Fox and his part\, nor any other party or set 
of men that we can discover in England, can justly 
pretend to throw' the w hole of tba “ deep damna- 
tion "of the “taking off" of Mand upon Pitt 
and his cabinet. 

As soon as Catherine had 'included, fur the jirc- 
aent, her war with the Turks, by the treaty of Jussy, 
w'hich WHS signed in Aiignsl, 1791, she directed 
the whole of her aitention to Poland, preparing to 
employ against it those armies which had been 
in the field against the sultan, and diplomatising 
with the courts of Stockholm, Berlin, and Vienna 
with consummate art. As for the King of Sweden, 
the knight-errant of Marie Antoinette, he was com- 
pletely absorbed by his w'lld sebemes for conduct- 
ing annicB of half the nations of Europe against 
the French republicans ; he w as adroitly flattered 
with the prospect of being the generalissimo of 
kings and em|>crors — a dream from winch he never 
awoke until he fell under the hand of an assassin ; 
and as for the Poles, he hated them for their' imi- 
tatioDB of the French revolutionists. The King of 
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’ruBsia, in the humour he waa in, was but too 
,lad to forgtt his recent negotiations with the 
Poles, and to grasp at some new compact with 
ius-sia, which would give him far more than the 
Poles had refused him, or than he had ever asked, 
iiid this, too, without the expenses and risks of a 
>var with a first-rate power, in which he might 
lave found himself involved, if he had abided by 
lis original scheme of supporting Poland against 
Russia. With respect to the court of Vienna, 
vhosc concurrence or neutrality was a sine qud non^ 
,he chaiacter of the Emperor Leopold, and his 
ugh reputation for justice and moderation, seemed 
,0 offer a serious obstacle to the nefarious scheme 
ui foot; but Leopold died on the 1st of March, 
1792, and his successor, Francis wa^ soon found 
.0 be possessed of a more elastic conscience, and 
jf an infinitively more lively dread of French 
principles — a dread dailx increased by the audacity 
)f tlie French republicans, and very soon by their 
unexpected victories over their Prussian invaders, 
and over the emperor’s \oteran troops in Luxem- 
bourg and the Netherlands. To the narrow mind 
of Francis the revolution in Poland and the consti- 
tution of May, 1791, never ajipeared in any other 
light than as a bnmeh of the great French revo- 
lution ; ai.d it seenied to him not merely natural 
and justifialile, hut ah'^olutcly necessary, that the 
■pint of innovation should be put dow'n in their 
rear, before Prussia and Austria attacked it in 
their front in France, and that all the princes 
engaging in the crusade against jacoliinism should 
take their reward out ot a country tainted with 
jucobiuivm like Poland. The idea never struck 
hirn, or the czarina, or the King of Prussia, that, 
at a great criMs in £uro])C, at a moment w'hen 
they were taking uji the sword for piinciples, and 
against violence and injustice, every part of their 
own conduct ought to be pure in principle, and 
free from the vices and excesses against which they 
were arming. The I’oles, who had made the re- 
volution niid new constitution, certainly look no 
care to dejirive their enemies of the handle at 
which they grasped. Several of the laws they 
made and the decrees they passed were little more 
tlian transcrijits of things passed in the French As- 
sernhly ; they got up themselves, or allowed, political 
clulis, which rather too nearly resembled that of the 
Jacolnns ; and a deputation of Poles then in Paris 
presented themselves -it the bar of the Convention, 
where they glorified themselves in making a pro- 
fession of ulira-Jucohin principles, and in assuring 
the French that the whole Polish nation, or at 
least all the patriots in it, cherished the same prin- 
ciples. There w'cre Englishmen who had done as 
much as this, or even more : this Polish deputation 
might be self-elected ; and, at all events, their 
boast of a reigning jacobinism in Poland was abso- 
lute nonsense ; but the kingly critics of their con- 
duct set down all their madness to the account of 
their country. At Warsaw they kept the 3rd of 
May, 179*2, as a great holiday and anniversary of 
their revolution ; and, in so doing, the Poles drank 
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toasts and made use of words anJ sentences which 
had become the aljirm-bells, not only of every king 
and government, but of every people in Europe 
that wished to remain quiet. The municipality 
gave a grand dinner to five hundred persons, and 
invited the king to be present at it. Stanislaus 
Augustus not only went to the dinner, but also 
partook, or pretended to partake, in the double in- 
toxication of wine and politics. When his health 
was drunk, he responded by drinking to the nation 
and* the municipality (which latter had become, as 
in Paris, a strong governing power), and he made 
a speech in which he told the burghers that the 
period was arrived in which all artificial dis- 
tinctions were to cease, except so far as they were 
conferred by the sovereign people. And the en- 
thusiaslic and intoxicated guests, whose ears w'ere 
to tingle in n very few weeks with the roar and 
crash of Russian artiller}', shook the municipal 
hall with shouts of “ Long live liberty !” “ Long 
live the nation!** “ Long live our citizen king, 
the friend of the Rights of Man P* In the mean- 
time other Poles, who were of the Russian party, 
a party w hich never ceased to exist, or who be- 
came linked with the czarina through their dislike 
of the new' constitution, and their rage at what they 
termed the irregular and treacherous manner in 
w'hich that constitution had been carried, had 
united themselves at Jassy, and had sent their 
agents and their memorials to St. Petersburg, call- 
ing upon Catherine, as the party who had gua- 
ranteed the old constitution and form of govern- 
ment, to interfere and overthrow the new one. 
Russia never made an attack upon the liberty and 
independence of this unhappy country, without 
having a Polish party to invite and assist her; it 
was so in ihe first jiartitioii, and it was equally so 
in the last. The number of the present party is 
dififereiiily represented, the patriots wishing it to 
appear small, and the Russians as large as pos- 
sible. It appears, how'ever, that it was smaller 
than on any previous occasion, and that only Felix 
Potocki, Branicki, Rzewinski, and eleven other 
magnates, signed the act of confederacy at Tar- 
gowica, on the Nth of May. Four days after the 
signing of this act the Russian minister at Warsaw, 
Bulgakoff, presented a protest against all the 
recent innovations and every part of them. This 
protest was banded not to Stanislaus Augustus, 
whom Catherine liad ceased to consider or treat as 
a king from the time he had ceased to be obedient 
to her will, but to the diet. It commenced with 
well sounding and memorable words. In the 
name of his mistress Bulgakoff said — “ The li- 
berty and independence of the illustrious republic 
of Poland have at all times attracted the attention 
and concern of all her neighbours. Her majesty 
the Empress of all the Ruseias, who, together with 
this claim, also unites the right of her formal and 
positive engagements with the republic, has endea- 
voured in a more peculiar manner to watch over 
the inviolable preservation of these two precious 
attributes of its political existence. These oon- 
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tinual and generous endeavours of her majesty, 
being the efiects of her love for justice and order, 
as well as her affection and good wishes towards a 
nation whom the identity of origin, language, and 
so many other natural relations with the nation 
she reigns over, render dear to her, did doubt- 
less repress the ambition and avidity of those rulers 
who, not satisfied with the share of authority as- 
signed to them by the laws of the state, aspired at 
a greater extent of power at the expense of these 
very laws.’* The empress, or her minister" for 
her, told the makers of the new constitution that 
they had acted most factiously and ungratefully; 
that they had neglected nothing to tire her patience 
and weary out her active vigilance over the in- 
tegrity of the possessions, rights, and prerogatives 
of the illustrious Polish nation; that they had 
even dared to defame the purity and munificence 
of her intentions; that they had with per^dious 
dexterity caused her protection, and the guarantee 
she had given to their old legitimate constitution, 
to be considered a humiliating yoke ; and that they 
had long been proposing all sorts of perverse and 
erroneous notions, wdiich would be f^tal to their 
own country and perilous to its neighbours. She 
accused them of hurrying on these designs w’hcn 
Russia had a double war upon her hands, with 
Sweden and the Porte ; of having violated all the 
ancient la'^s of the republic, sitting as a Diet be- 
yond the period fixed by the constitution, usurping, 
mingling, and concentrating in themselves all 
branches of power, and hiiully crowning all their 
ruinous enterprises by totally subverting, on the 
3rd of May, 1191, “the edifice of government 
under which the republic had been happy for so 
many years** “ On ♦his day,” continued the 
protest and declaration of this delicate friend of 
the rights of nations and of liberty, “ the ancient 
edifice vanished, and on its ruins arose a mo- 
narchy, which, in the new laws, by wdiich it was 
thought to limit it, offers nothing hut contradic- 
tions, incohercncy with the old laws, an entire in- 
Budiciency in every respect, which leaves not even 
to the Poles the shadow of that liberty and of 
those prerogatives of which they were always so 
jealous. The elective throne is rendered an he- 
reditary one ; and that law which was dictated by 
the wisdom of their ancestors, and w'hich forbids 
to meddle during the lifetime of the king with the 
election of his successor, has been raslily trans- 
gressed, together with every other law that gua- 
ranteed the perpetual consistency of the Polish 
republic.” Exaggerating some circumstances which 
indubitably happened, and ])erhap8 purely invent- 
ing one or two others, Catherine ])rocecded to tell 
the Diet that the means made use of for executing 
thehr designs bad been characterised by the same 
violence and inju»‘tice as the designs themselves ; 
that on the day of the revolution — ^that fatal 3rd 
of May — the palace and the Diet Hall were 
crowded with the Warsaw mob; that armed men 
were introduced ; that cannons were brought from 
the awnal iii order to fire on such as might cn- 


dttvour to prevent the success of the plot ; that 
the' regiment of artillery and the Lithuanian ^ards 
were assembled for supporting the mob, their fury 
being previously excited against those men whose 
resistance to the revolution was dreaded ; that 
several members of the Diet who persevered in 
their patriotic sentiments were threatened with 
death ; and that when one of these gentlemen 
humbly approached the throne to remind the king 
of his solemn oath to the Pacta Conventa^ that 
sacred and indissoluble charter which connected 
the sovereign with the nation, he was trodden 
under foot in an unmerciful manner in spite of his 
inviolable character us a representative of the 
nation, and to the shame and disgrace of every 
Pole who had not lost all sense of honour and 
liberty. “ And this is the revolution,” said the 
autocratess, “ which is represented by its pro- 
moters to have been the free wish of the nation !” 
Taking good care not to mention the King of 
Prusbia, with whom her good understanding was 
now' complete, or England, of whom she still slood 
in nwT — an awe imposed by the tone which Pitt 
had frequently used towaids her, and from which 
the bland tongue of Mr. Adair could not disen- 
chant her— -she taxed the Poles who had made the 
revolution with base endeavours to raise up ene- 
mies against her, and drive their country into a 
w'ar with Russia when that pow'er hud enemies 
enough in active hostility. She taxed them with 
old offences of intolerance against the Greek re- 
ligion, which was the religion of some of the Poles 
and of all the Russians ; w ith having imprisoned a 
bishop of the Greek church, who was in reality her 
own subject ; and with having torn from the altar, in 
a chapel at Warsaw, protected by her unperiaVtHiat 
of arms, a Greek priest, &c. ^me of the orators 
in the diet had not been silent on the private life 
and morals of the Messalina-Semiramis of the 
north ; and Catherine, who bitterly resented all 
such criticisms, accused them of having failed in 
the respect due to her exalted rank, saying, that 
this unpardonable rudeness, instead of being repri- 
manded as it deserved, had been encouraged and 
applauded by the chiefs of the party who had sub- 
verted, the laws and constitution. “ The least of 
these grievances,” said the she-wolf to those who 
were destined to undergo the fate of the lamb in 
this quarrel, ” without mentioning those which 
are voluntarily suppressed for the sake of brevity, 
w'ould already justify, in the face of God and men, 
the resolution of her majesty to take signal ven- 
geance. Yet it is not with this view that her 
majesty publishes the present declaration. Her 
innate justice does not suffer her to confound all 
the Polish nation with one of the parties in it 
which has betrayed her majesty's confidence. The 
empress, on the contrary, is fully convinced that 
the greatest number hud no share in any of the 
things attempted against herself and the republic. 
For this very reason she is willing to sacrifice her 
just resentment to a hope more compatible with 
her generous and pacific sentiments, of seeing all 
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these grievances remedied by means of a new 
Diet, which shall more strictly adhere to //»e orders 
of their superiors, and the immutable laws of the 
s‘tate, than the present existing Diet, which has 
trespassed upon them all in the most manifest 
manner, and marked all their transactions with 
the stamp of their owm illegality. But, should her 
majesty refuse to listen to the voice of her own 
resentment, she cannot be deaf to the voice of 
claims made to her by a great number of Poles, 
among w horn are several who are as illustrious by 
birth and rank in the republic as they are distin- 
guished by patriotic virtues and their ability to serve 
llie state. Animated by a jiure and praiseworthy 
zeal for the welfare of their country and the re- 
covery of its former liberty and independence^ 
these noble Poles have united themsehes (at Tar- 
gowicn) for the purpose of forming a lawful con- 
federation, as the only cflectual remedy for the 
misfortunes which the unlawful confederation and 
usurpation at Warsaw has caused to the nation. 
Witli these sentiments they have claimed the 
support and assistance of the em]ircsa, who has 
not hesitated to assure them of both, being guided 
on her part by her friendly dispositions in favour 
of the rejmblir, and her desiie of strictly fulfilling 
the obligations of her treaties. In older to fulfil 
her promise, the empress bus ordered ])Qrt of her 
troops to enter the territory of the republic. Her 
tioops arc to show themselves there as friends, and 
are to co-operale in the rc-establishnicnt of the 
rights, lilicrties, and prerogatives of the republic.” | 
She promised u ])erfect oblivion of wliat was past I 
to such as should recei\c her troojis as friends, | 
with cvei} security for person mid property; but | 
she told all those tliut should offer any resistance, | 
or “ persevere in a pe^^eTsc way of ihinUing, and ' 
ojijiose the benevolent intentions of the empress ' 
and the patriotic wishes of their fcllow'-citizens,” 
that they would have to thank themselves if they 
met with the treatment they depcrved. Nothing, 
arcording to Catherine, was so easy as to get nd 
of the oaths they had taken to the new constitution 
on the 3rd of May, by error, by force, or by seduc- 
tion ; they had only to take again tlic oath to the 
old constitution, the only true and sacred oath, by 
which, long before the 3rd of May, they had en- 
gaged to maintain and defend the fiee government 
under which they were born; and the renewal of 
this old oath was the only means of repairing the 
Iierjury of which tlkcy had been guilty in taking the 
new oath. 

On the 18tli of May, the very day on which this 
declaration was ])rcsciitc(l at AVarsaw', a Russian 
army, consisting of 80,000 regular troops, and 
20,000 Cossacks and other irregulars, entered 
Poland, along with some of the confederates of 
Targowica and other Poles. The Diet at Warsaw 
returned an answer which was both spirited and 
moderate. They claimed for themselves that liberty 
and independence w'hich the empress seemed to 
acknowledge as their right; and they defended the 
revolution they had made as being conformable to 
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the interests of the nation and the wishes of the 
best of the peoplA They said that their Diet, 
before proceraing to pass the constitution, had 
doubled their numbers by a second set of repre- 
sentatives freely and lawfully chosen ; that the spi- 
rit of the new was soon seen to assimilate with that 
of the old representatives ; and that a union of will 
and of sentiment necessarily reinforced the system 
of patriotic reform, and hastened the completion of 
the work. They declared that in making their 
crown hereditary they had been actuated by the 
recollection of the long and unfortunate troubles 
inseparable from the vacancies of elective monarchy, 
and tliut in so doing they had even served the in- 
terests of the neighbouring powers, by the sup- 
pression of abuses and intrigues, which were a 
I constantly recurring source of cabal and jcalonsicB 
I to other cabinets, exposing them to influences often 
injurious to their own tranquillity. They read lier 
' a complete recantation of their old political preju- 
' dices in favour of the liberum veto, and tlie ex- 
i ecssive power of the oligarchy over the sovereign 
‘ and every other part of the state ; and they de- 
I dared that the most passionate lovers of Polish 
; liberty must prefer the new constitution, by which 
I the powers of the sovereign were increased, and his 
i ministers lendcred resjionsible for the abuse of 
them. They denied that one power, by giiaran- 
I teeing the constitution of another, had the right to 
prevent improvement and change in that constitu- 
tion — the right of giving an eternal fixity to laws 
and forms of goverimient, which ought to vary 
according to times and circumstances ; and they 
exposed the monstrous absurdity of pretending that 
one power was to invade another at the mere cry 
and reclamation of a few discontented individuals. 
They denied that they had acted ungenerously to- 
wards Russia, in seeking to ally themselves with 
her enemies at a time when her hands were full : 
and they said that the common object of the am- 
bassadors they sent to dilferent courts was to make 
known to all those courts fhe spirit and the pacific 
objects of the Diet, which tended solely to the im- 
jirovemcnt of their ow n internal government. They 
allowed that dining liie w'ar they had sent an am- 
bussadur to Constantinople, and that the Ottoman 
Porte, pressed by the arms of Russia, would have 
been glad to And a useful diversion in an alliance 
with Poland, and hud made advances to that end, 
accompanied with the most seductive oilers , but 
they protested that they had merely sought to secure 
the interests of Poland, without committing those of 
Russia, and had thus given her majesty the empress 
proofs of their regard, rather than given her any 
just causes of complaint. As to the persecuting of 
Poles belonging to the Greek church, they said that 
the whole Greek communion had been incited to 
sedition, insurrection, and revolt by the fanaticism 
of some Greek monks, seconded by the suttlers of 
the empress’s army, and by other Russian subjects : 
that, in order to stop the conspiracy at its source, 
endeavours w'ere made to discover the chief authors ; 

I and that then, upon good proof, they had arrested a 

o 
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Gh*eek bishop and a monk. They assured her ma- guarantee at the time of the last partition of the 
jesty that the subaltern officer and some soldiers, integrity and independence of all that Ruseio, Aus- 
who had inadvertently arrested the monk in a cha- tria, and itself had left to the Polish kingdom or 
pel covered by the empress's coat of arms, had been republic, seemed bound to interpose on the present 
rigorously punished, and reparation made to her occasion. “ It is apparent," said Stanislaus Au- 
majesty*s representatives. The Diet concluded in gustus in his letter, “ that the territory of the 
a tone so very mild, that it sounds almost like a republic, guaranteed by your majesty, is violated ; 
aonfession of their weakness and the hopelessness that its independence is invaded and attacked in a 
of their cause: — “ If, contrary to all expectation, manner so general and extensive, that, descending 
our intentions, directed by tlie love of peace und even into the most subtle interpretations, it is im- 

justice, having no object but the safety and internal possible to ascribe it merely to the articles of the 

peace of Poland, should be still misunderstood — if new constitution In tlie midst of my 

the reclamations of some individuals, dissatisfied inquietudes and fatigues, that which consoles me is, 

with order, should prevail in the mind of her ma- that never was there a better cause tlian ours, or a 
jesty the empress over the wdsh of our nation, and cause wliich liad for its support an ally more re- 
ifthe republic should find herself in the mrlan- speciablc and faithful than your nmjesty.’* To 
choly situation of seeing her sovereignty or legal this call for hel}) Frederic William replied on 
authority disputed, the Polibh people, jealous of the 6th of June in a cold and insulting letter, 
the esteem of Europe, jealous of the esteem of a which left no doubt as to his perfect underttanding 

aovereign who knows well what noble sentiments with Catherine. “ 1 see with regret,” said he, 

arc, will not hesitate in their choice between a de- “ the embarrassments in which Poland finds lier- 
grading surrender and the honourable perils of a self involved. But I will acknowledge, witli equal 
necessary defence.” Stanislaus Augustus issued on frankness, tliat, after all that has passed for the last 
address to the Polish army, telling them that the twelve months, these embarrassments were to be 

army of a free nation, with a good cause on their foreseen. Your majesty will recollect that, on 

side, could not fail to find their support in the more than one occasion, the Marquis of Lucchesini 
powerful arm of the Omiiipoleiit ; and he and the ''as charged to manifest not only to you, but also 
Diet joined in a circular letter addressed to the to the preponderating members of the government, 
whole nation, in which the Poles were reminded my just apprehensions on this subject. From the 
of the dear rate at which Kussiun protection had moment that the general re-establishment of tran- 
beeii purchased, and of the curses whicli hud at- quillity in Europe permitted me to explain myself, 
tended Russian interference and domination. Se- and the empress of Russia had shown a decided 
nators, ministers, and rejiresenlatives of the cuun- opposition to tlie order of things established on 
try, violently carried off from their residences or the 3rd of May, 1791, my way of thinking and the 
from the palace of the king and the very hall of tlie , language of iny ambassadors and ministers have 
Diet; the contemptuous treatment of the nubility, nc\er varied; and in observing with a tranqCil eye 
the oppression and spoliation of the burghers, the the new constitution which the republic has given 
seizure and forcible transportation of peasants and to itself, without my privity or concurrence, I have 
their families to stock new Russian colonies or to never hud the idea either of sujiporting or protect- 
serve in the armies of the empress; and, finally, ing it.” [Yet Frederic William had warmly coii- 
the dismembering of the country, — these were some gratulntcd Stanislaus Augustus on the passing of 
of the effects of Russian interlcrcnce and Russian this constitution of the 3rd of May, und had as- 
guarantees. If the Poles did not now unite us one surecl him of his eagerness to make his sentiments 
man, worse would follow — the yoke would be made knowm on this subject, ” or to convince him and 
the heavier for their having dared to become free 
and independent; and lastly would come the entire 
partition of the country, and the total extinction of 
the Polish name ! This joint address of the king 
and Diet ended with a prayer to the God of armies, 
the God of their forefathers, who saw the innocence 
and the justice of their cause, w ho knew the purity 
of their intentions, and that their object was not 
to shed blood for the sake of ambition, spoil, and 
dominion over others, but solely to defend their 
countiT, and their national laws and liberty. 

Stanislaus Augustus, on the 31st of May, applied 
for aid to the King of Prussia ; and many of the 
Pblea were credulous enough to think either that 
this aid would be given, or that Frederic William 
would play the part of a generous mediator. 

Although, through the motives and circumstances 
we have described, Frederic William had hung 
hock from the defensive alliance, Prussia, as a 


wnole rolish nation ot the lively interest lie 
took in it.” But this was at the time when Pitt 
was threatening Catherine with his great armament, 
when Frederic William w’as contemplating a war 
with Russia on the score of Turkey, and when the 
co-operation of Poland was properly placed at a 
high value.*] ” I have predicted, on the contrary, 
that the threatening measures and the w'arlike pre- 
parations which the Diet incessantly deliberated 
upon would infallibly provoke the resentment of 
the Empress of Russia, and draw upon Poland the 
evils which they were meant to avoid. The event 
has justified these appearances; and it cannot be 
dissembled in the present moment, that without the 
new form of government, and without the efforts 

* Frederic WillUm'i noU* wn* a.iteil the S3rd of Miiy, 1*91. 
Nearly o month Inter, or on the Slit of June, hii umlMuudor 
Lucchwliif roi'eated the eamr nuurnueee to the Diet who had made the 
oouetitution of the Srd of May. No ihmbt he dteaged hie way of 
tWoklng q/leneardr. 
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nrhich the Poles have aniiounccd for supporting it, 
the court of Russia vould not have determined on 
the vigorous proceedings it has now embraced. 
Whatever he the friendship that I have sworn to 
your majesty, and the interest that I take in every- 
thing that concerns you, you will yourself believe 
that, the state of things being entirely changed since 
the treaty I entered into with the republic, and the 
present conjuncture, brought on by the constitution 
of the 3rd of May, 1791, posterior to my treaty, not 
being applicable to the engagements therein stipu- 
lated, it docs not belong to me to resist the attack 
made on your majesty, if the intentions of the pa- 
triotic party are still” the same, and if they persist 
in the desire of maintaining their own work ; but, 
if, retracing their steps, they shall consider the 
difficulties that are rising upon all sides, I shall be 
ready to concert measures with her majesty the 
Empress of Russia, and enter into cxphinatiuns at 
the same time with the court of Vienna, to strive 
to reconcile the ditt'eren!; interests, and to agree 
on measures capable ot icstoring to Poland her 
tranquillity.” 

Appeals to other countries, if not met with so 
much insolence, were at least equally unavailing. 
Poland, as will he the fate of every couiitiy that 
falls hy long misriilc into her decrepit condition, 
and that is nnable to help itself, found no help nor 
hope of help anywhere — 

“ Found iKtt n kpihtoiis fHonil, a pii\infr for. 

StteiiKtli >11 her nrm, noi merej iti lu>r wtte." 

England, thoiigh fain to encourage her when it 
was tliouglii slie might be wanted in the projected 
league iiguitist Uossiti, appears to have had at least 
the address to avoid committing herself, or en- 
couraging any high hopes of English subsidies 
or other nssistunee. Pitt’s cousin Grenville, us 
secretary for foreign aHairs, ])rocceded with the 
utmost caution and circumspection in all his deal- 
ings with the Poles, most evidently npjirehcnding 
all along the turn idluirB nii^ht lake; and tins 
caution of coiirt-c increased after the Whig oppo- 
sition and the strongly pronounced sense of the 
peojile had convinced Put that he could not safely 
go into a war with Russia for the sake of Turkey. 
And after Catherine hud concluded the treaty of 
Jassy, and granted moderate terms to the sultan, 
Pitt, who was by nr) means a thorough war-mi- 
nister like his father, rejoiced that the necessity of 
English interference was over. Besides, our close 
ally, Prussia, w’us not to he thwarted in her desires 
and schemes. In 1791, after the passing of the 
constitution of May, Lord Grenville instructed 
Hailes, our minister at Warsaw, “ to express him- 
self most cautiously on the subject of the Polish 
revolution, and to confine liimseli to such assurances 
only of his Britannic majesty’s good wishes as could 
be given without committing his majesty to any 
particular line of conduct respecting any troubles 
that might aris^on the subject.” In the present 
year, when the »orm was thickening and bursting, 
when the Russian columns wrere traversing the 
Country without any prospect of a valid resistance,^ 
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Grenville repeated and improved upon these in* 
junctions in his instructions to Colonel Gardiner, 
who was sent out to Warsaw to succeed Mr. Hailes 
and watch events. In a note dated Whitehall, 
August the 4th, Grenville said, ** The present cri-' 
tical state of affairs in Poland will require from you 
the utmost prudence and reserve with respect to 
your language and conduct.” He referred Colonel 
Gardiner to his dispatch to Hailes, which we 
have just quoted, and added with true diplomatic 
coolness, “ Tiie event has, unhappily, but too well 
justified this reserve, and the present situation of 
Poland is such as to leave little hopes that the 
tranquillity of that unfortunate country can be re- 
stored, without its falling again into the most entire 
dependence on the power of Russia, even if no fur- 
ther di.memhei'tne?it of territory should take place. 
The conduct observed on this occnsioti hv the court 
of Berlin appears to have been dictated hy a per- 
suasion of tlio damjrrs which would arise to the 
Prussian interests from the establishment of an 
efficient and permanent f'oivi of yovnnment in 
Poland. There is perhaps loo much reason to 
fear, that the alternative which has been preferred 
will he productive of more real inconvenience to 
the King of Prussia than that which has been re- 
jected. But it is sufficiently evident that, while 
the opinion I have mentioned is acted upon at 
Berlin, no intervention of the maritime powers 
could he serviceable to Poland, at least not with- 
out a much greater e.vei'tion and expense than the 
importance of the object to their separate interests 
could possibly justify. All, therefore, that is to be 
done hy you in the present moment is, to hold a 
language of friendship on his majesty’s part to- 
wards the king of Poland and the Polish nation. 
But }ou are to be very careful (supposing the event 
still undecided on your arrival at Warsaw) not to 
do anything which could hold out ill-grounded ex- 
pectations of support from this country.” Grenville 
concluded liis letter by dcsiiing the Colonel to give 
his utmost oltentiun to all parts of “ this interesting 
business,” and to keep his government constantly 
informed of the different events w'hich might arise, 
as well 118 of all that he should he able to discover 
” of the views and intentions of the three surround- 
ing courts, on whom the fate of Poland seems now 
• entirely to depend.”* Tlic Pules, who, in the month 
of June or July, sent Count Bukaty on an imploring 
mission to London, liad fondly flattered tliemselvea 
that Pitt, wlio had so often and so publicly expressed 
his feeling of the expediency of curbing the ambi- 
tion of Russia, and w iio hud been so recently on 
the very brink of a war for that purpose, would be 
disposed to interfere in their favour ; and that the 
country which most cherished and bad longest en- 
joyed constitutional liberty would be enthusiastically 
in favour of a people who were attempting to secure 
the same blessings and to rescue their country from 
a foreign yoke, who had made a revolution without 

* Maniiwript letter. W'c have IiaU the oriffiiuil in our pourMlon. 

It was limught to ihla country by a Pollnh nobleman, after llm laet 
unfortunate l•▼olutlon in 1880-81, 

G 2 
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bloodshed, and who were actually reinforcing the being almost empty, and arms and artillery being 
kingly dignity and royal prerogative, instead of only to be procured from foreign countries, v ith 
utterly destroying both as the French were doing, which, moreover, all communication was rendered 
But Pitt, who was about the last nf statesmen to extiemely difficult. We have been assured by 
be moved by any romantic impulses, could only those who certainly knew the truth, and had no 
«ook at the Polish question in connection with many apparent motives lor disguising it, more than a 
others ; the Tory majority of tlie nation had a panic quarter of a century after the events, that Stanislaus 
dread and horror of all revolutions and political Augustus never ceased to regret — to complain 
changes whatsoever ; and the attention and sym- during the remainder of his life — that he had been 
pathics of the Whig jiarty, which had lost half its forced by the impetuosity of his subjects to grant 
strength, seemed absorbed by tlie French levolii- the new constitution before it was matured, and to 
tiun and the exciting war of the French republicans, provoke the hostility of Russia at a most unfa- 
The Whigs, when it was too late, made a loud ora- vourable and inauspicious moment. [The revolu- 
torical noise — forgetting to w hat an extent their tion was indisputably hurried on by and through 
great leader had indirectly contributed to the resist- the French epidemic ; and this was the first of the 
less power of Catherine ; l)ut for the present they many good otficcs that the French did the Poles.] 
did nothing beyond holding a meeting at the Man- The weight of authority and most reputable proof 
sion House to get up a subscription lor the sufler- is entirely on the side of the king’s good intentions 
ing Poles. Although parliament was not prorogued and sincerit} : there seems, indeed, nut the slight- 
until tlie l.")th of .Tune, which was nearly a month est reason to doubt that he was most sorely galled 
after the marching of the Russian army of 100,000 by the Russian yoke, and earnest and anxious to 
men, and although the great preparations for that see his own native country indejiendent and 
army and Catherine’s threats and intentions had nourishing, and restored, by a better form of go- 
been well known in England in the month of Ja- ■ \crnment, to more than her old importance among 
nuary, before parliament met, not a motion was the states of Eurojie. But Stanislaus Augustus 
proposed on either side of the House, scarcely a ' could nc\er forget that he had once been sinqdy 
mention was made of Poland and the fate which ■ Count Poniatowski, and that he liad owed his elc- 
awaited her. But in die course of this \crv session [ vation to the throne to the love and caprice of the 
Fox had repeatedly extolled tlie mngnanimit\ of the i czarina; his sjiiiit stood rebuked before that 
czarina, exaggerated the value of the Eiigliah trade jiowcrfiil and imjx rious woman, and tlie reproach 
with Russia, and rccommcndtd a close alliance with of ingratitude was an incubus which deprcsacd the 
that court, ns being more suitable to England than lively feelings of patiiotism. He was not cast liy 
anv other alliance whatsoever! nature in the model of great men ; and the course 


Having failed in declaring themselves in 1788 
or early in 1789, when the French revolution 
panic had not begun, inc Poles ought assuredly to 
have wailed the recurrence of some other favour- 
able juncture of circumstances, employing llicni- 
selves in the mean while in ihe improvement of the 


of his life, whether in Russia, us a haiidsomc cour- 
tier and jiaraniour of the empress, or in Poland, 
brow’-beuten and maltreated by factious magnates, 
or dictated to, like a school-boy, by Russion gene- 
lals and llussuiii cu\oys, hud nut been pioper to 
form greatness or indejiendencc of mind, lie was 


financial condition of their country, and (if so 
much could have been allowed tlicni) in training 
men for a regular army. Tliey could not jiossihly 
have thrown down the gauntlet to Russia at a worse 
moment. The time chosen was bad in every re- 
spect. With a people abundantly brave, and gifted 
with a character and habits which soon make good 
soldiers, they had not above HOOO, or at most 
10,000 disciplined troojis to ojipose to 80,000 
thoroughly trained Russians. The jiuqierty of the 
Polish bankers and capitalists was chiefly locked 
up in the countries witli which they provoked 
a war: a general liaiikruptcy soon ensued, and 
this catastrophe accelerated their f.nal ruin. What 
they could do, the patriots did : they invested the 
king with very full executive powers, jihicing the 
army entirely at his orders, and allowing him to 
employ foreign officers and engineers ; they voted I 
an army of 100,000 men, they authorised the king I 
to call out the Pospolitc, and they voted 30,000,000 
of crowns. But there was no possiljility of ]iro- 
curing the money which it was so easy to vote, and 
without money the troops could not be united and 
armed; the arsenals and magazines of Poland 


not so much us distiuguibhcd by ])crsonul liravcrv 
and daiing; and now, at the 'grand crisis of his 
life, he was gi owing old, corpulent, and fond of 
Ills case. All tins will buffiricmly account for liis 
uiihcroic conduct in the present war. But, un- 
iiuppily, the Polisli ]mtrlols have in all times been 
]>roiie to suspicion and to splitting into parties and 
factions, liiiting one another, counteracting one 
another, rejiroaching one another, as heartily as 
they haled the anti-patriots. Some of them sus- 
I jHctrd Stanislaus Augustus; and their suspicious 
I too often obstiucted the little good lie was capable 
I of doing, and thus weakened a cause already de- 
i plorably weak. Tlic king, who liad formed a 
camp ,ttt Dubni), spoke of taking the command 
there. Gi\ ing up this notion, he formed another 
camp in front of Warsaw', and only a few miles 
from tliat cajiital. Here everybody expected he 
would have showed himself, if only to encourage 
the volunteers who flocked to the camp daily ; he 
had even solemnly promised to rt^ir thither ; but 
he soon began to balance, and to show a pitiful 
irresolution. We have been assured that he sus- 
|iected treachery, and dreaded being seized and 
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carried a priaoner to the very presence of Cathe- 
rine; and that, to those who endeavoured to remove 
these fears by arguments and rei^reseTitations of 
the perfect safety he must enjoy in llie midst of his 
patriot subjects,* he always recalled the story of for- 
mer years, when he had been seized in the city of 
Warsaw itself, and carried otf by night to the 
windmill.* Instead of going to cither camp, or 
taking the field, or visiting any portion i>f the army, 
he formed a new council of war, which, as timid 
as himself, agreed to dispatch orders to his nephew. 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski, the coinmiiiidcr-in- 
chief, to cull in all his advanced posts, and to full 
buck upon the river Bug, in order to be ready to 
concentrate all the forces for the defence of War- 
saw. And Prince Joseph was obliged to retire 
with r»6,i)00 men, who had never seen an enemy, 
and who lost .-spirit and heart in this retrograde 
movement. As Kochowski and Kreezetnikoll ad- 
\anced their Russian columns, skirmishes began to 
tiikc ])laee, and these generally ended favourably to 
tlic Poles, whose liglit cavalry was particularly 
alert and excellent. On the 18ih of June an iitfuir, 
iinporlHiit enough to be called a battle, look place 
at /icleiice, where the Poles fought with the most 
determined bravery, and at least cheeked and 
bi (Might to a Btumi a force far superior to their 
ow'ii, and mainly composed of veteran troops. A 
few days after, Mokrunowski, at the head of the 
Polish cavalry, gained a hi illiant ^ ictory at Polonna. 
Rut the great affair of ihis short and desultory 
campaign, and tliat wliicli brought into action the 
best warrior, the greatest name of modern Poland, 
was on the 17lh of JuIn, at Duhieiika. Here Ktis- 
eiu-zko kept his ground against a Russian division 
three times more miinerous than his own, heat 
tliern in repeated charges, inlliclcd a terrible loss, 
and only retreated w lien bis flank was turned by 
another Russiii'i division, which had been allowed 
to traverse a jiart of Gallicia and to full ujion him 
from a quarter where he c.\ peeked no attack, us 
Gallicia lielonged to Austria, and as it was calcu- 
lated that the Kmiieror rruneis would at least 
reiriain neutral in this war — a cajiital and an un- 
jiardonahle mistake, which was attended by dread- 
ful consequences. If there had been a gleam of 
hope before, the conduct of Austria in allowing 
this passage to Catherine’s invading troops utterly 
destroved it. But befue the battle at Uubienka, 
and this proof of the complicity of Austria, no in- 
considerable number of the Polish patriots had 
become convinced of the hojielessncss of their 
struggle, and the faint heart of Stanislaus Augustus 
had died within him. It wa.s not by skirmishes 
and gallant but desultory fighting that the country 
was to be saved ; in spite of a few temporary checks, 
the Russian masses kept advancing, both in Lithu- 
ania and in Poland Pioper: they w'crc abundantly 
supplied with all the materials of war, while the 
Poles were wanting in almost every particular. Cul- 
cnhiting men, who had more regard for the safety of 
their own persona and propertv than for the new 

• In Novomlwr, 1771. Si-i* Vol I.. Ho. 
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constitution and tl^e independence of their country, 
began secretly to correspond with or openly to 
join the confederates of Targowica, whom tlie 
empress delighted to honour ; and it was found 
that the swarming Jews, who in Poland monopo- ' 
lized all the trade, and nearly all the professions, 
except that of arms, could find bread and beer, 
oil, wine, and brapdy, clothing and shoes, for the 
Russiatls ; although, when the patriot Poles applied 
for those things, they showed nothing but stores as 
empty us the sacks which Jacob's sons curried into 
Egypt. 

In addition to the confederates of Targowica, 
another confederation wos made in Lithuania for 
the same objects, for the overthrow of the new con- 
stitution, the restoration of the elective character 
of the royalty, which made every magnate a king- 
maker, and of the liberum veto, which enabled 
each of them by bis single will and dissidence to 
paralyse th(' Diet and government, and make a 
^confusion or an anarchy. These confederates talked 
quite us loud about liberty as their opponents, pre- 
tending that the patriots by their rcfoims had 
dcstioved the essence of the old Polish liberty; 
but most of those who joined them were chiefly 
actuated by the instinct of scl (’-preservation, and 
the conviction that nothing but ruin could be 
gained by opposing the will of the empress. The 
imtriot army of Lithuania slowly retired before the 
Russians conducted by Kreczetnikoff: at first it 
was commanded by Prince Louis of Wurlemburg, 
then by Judjeki, who, after some reverses, began 
to retreat towards Grodno, when be received the 
king’s order to deliver up the command to ’Michel 
Zabicllu. On entering without opposition "VViliia, 
the capital, Kreczetnikoff declared Kossakowski, 
one of the chief’s of the confederation, gruiid- 
gcneiul (.f Lithuania “ by the will of the nation.” 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski, who ended his career 
in the service of Napoleon Bonaparte, dving in a 
river not much more considerable than a’ ditch, (3n 
the bloody field of Leipsic, was as brave a soldier 
as ever drew a sword, and not destitute of high 
military talent; lie icjiresented to his timid uncle 
that the Bug w’us a bud defensive line, that it was 
iiii])ossiblc to defend the passage of that river, 
which was almost everywhere fordable ; but Sta- 
nislaus Augustus onlv repeated iiis absolute orders 
to coiitiniie Ins rcticat to the Bug. 'When the 
Russians had overrun two-thirds of the country, 
and whim all the lesoiirces of the Poles began to 
fail, the king commanded his gallant nephew to 
demand an armistice. Tiic demand was* made, 
and rejected ; the Russian generals declaring that 
their orders were to march right on to Warsaw, 
and that a truce could only be granted from St. 
Pelersburgh. Both the Russian and Prussian 
ambassadors had been allowed to remain in ’War- 
saw to intrigue with a jiortioii of the inhabitants, 
and to intimidate and bewilder tin* king. As caily 
as the 22nd of June, Stanislaus Augustus wrote to 
the empress, that, if she w'ould only w iihdraw her 
troops, he would procure the nomination of her 
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grandion Conitantine to be hit succeisor on the it to be renounced. Besides, the basis which was 
throne of Poland ; but in her answer, which was given to this new constitutional government, too 

dated on the 2nd of July, Catherine did nothing weak to support it, was directly contrary to that 
but reproach him for having violated the Pacta legislative system which cun alone secure the 
Conventa, and urge him to accede instantly to the existence of Poland. But now, when every true 
confederation of Targow'ica, and restore the con- Polandcr acknowledges tlie errors of those who 
atitution and all things else to the state they were misled him, after being themselves misled by am- 
in previously to the Srd of May, nOl. The effect bition, I declare, both as a king who ought to be 
of this imperious mandate was ably promoted by the chief of this generous republic, and as a Po- 
the Prussian ambassador, who w'cll knew the irre- lander who cherishes his countrymen, that the 
•olution of Stanislaus Augustus, and the awe in republican government, as estublished by our an- 
which he stood of the mighty autoeratess, and who cestors, can alone eternise the duration and glory 
had resistless arguments furnished him by the of Poland. In fact, wlienever a nation, instead 
state of the Polish army, the wretched, impoverished of correcting the defects of its former govern- 
atate of the country, the determination of the neigh- ment, endeavours totally to overthrow it, it draws 
bourmg powers to leave it to its fate, and the want upon itself those terrible disasters which must end 
of unanimity even among the patriots themselves, in a sudden and forcible shock of the whole state.” 

On the 22nd of July the king called a council, at After this forced culogium upon the worst system 

which were present his ministers, the two niurshiils of government that cxi-ted in Europe, without even 
of the Diet, and his tw'o brothers ; and he sub- excepting that of Constantinople— after this most 
mitted to their deliberation the vital question, insiuccio praise of a crazy oligarchical republic, 
whether, under the circumstances, the best thing which had ruined the country, and now left it 
to be done was not to siilimit to the will of the open to ils worst enemies, the misciable man 
empress— whether tins was not tlie only step that passed seiilcnce of condemnation upon 'the new 
could save Poland fiom entire destruction. Opi- consiiiulion, which, with all its faults, was a model 
nioiiB were divided ; but the majority thought with of perfection compared with the old one, and 
the king, and he on the tery next day signed the heaped upon the Diet, which had made the new 

act of the confederation of Turgowica. "in this constitution in concurrence with himself, the 

act of shame, in which he unswore his last oath charges of usurpation and illegality in extending 
and reswore his first, he said, under Russian die- their session beyond the terms fixed by the old 
tation — “ United in heart and mind with a free constitution in order “ to form and establish ii dun- 
and republican nation, which from the rank of gcroiis and inijiolitic revolution.” He then said he 
citizen has elevated me to the throne; wishing to | acceded y’/ec/i/, and joined himself, /leur/ a 
co-operate in concert with that nation in the snlu- j to tlie confederation foimed at Targowiea, “ «c- 
tary work which must lay a new and more durable I cordmfj in the v'tdi ttf the u'hnlc country — a con- 
basis, on which the republic may stand free, mdc- | fcderuiion “ to which that of the graiul duchy of 
pendent, and entire, and which tends to organise j Liihuuinu has united itself by u solemn and public 
)ts political and civil admiuistrulion with more | act.” He addul, with the most pitiable pros- 
wisdom — I give way to the inqiulse of that senti- trillion, “ I regard the ojicrations avowed by ihcse 
ment by which I am animated. Yes, it is the confederations as those only which arc legal; I 
wish, it is the passion for the public good, which 1 promise to conform to all ihe laws they may pro- 
ought to place before every other interest j it is ilie claim, and swear to second them in all their views 
desire to secure your happiness, generous and free whicii have only the public welfare for their ob- 
nation ! which dictates the fresh testimonies of jeet, in concert with a n niiblicun nation whicIi has 
paternal love I offer you this day. Sincerely at- been free for ages. And I agree the more will- 
tached to my country, know’ing no other pains, no ingly to tins step, as the ])luii of reform ])rojecled 
other pleasures than those I partake with xou all, by this confederation oilers to the impartial e\e of 
my efforts have continually had for their object iU good citizens nothing hut what is just and salutary, 
lafety, honour, and glory. But the private views and j>arUc\ilarly hccau^c the yencrous and dis- 
of my co-assistants, a taste for reform and novelty, intercstefi pnitcctinn of her majesty the Empress of 
have not always permitted me to follow the move- aU the Ensnas resiora tranquillity in ihe bosom 
ments of a heart which was ever yours. Of this of ihe reptdiiiCf primuses it new sources oj pros- 
the operations of the last Diet are a proof. Se- pcriVy, aw/ most efficaciously guarantees ils rights^ 
duced by new and bold maxims, which tend only and preserves it entire After this declaration, 
to trouble the tranquillity of nations, our legislators which was published throughout Poland in the 
have dared to break the respectable empire of laws beginning of August, nearly all those who had 
which, from the first ages of the republic, have considerable proiierties at stake, or who could not 
terved as its foundation ; they have endeavoured conveniently expatriate themselves, followed the 
to tubju^te Poland to the yoke of a government example of the king, and declared for the con- 
monarchic and democratic at the same time. One federation of Turgowica, the members of which, 
Diet alone has seen the birth of so many difl'erent in receiving the law from Petersbuig, and in obey- 
lawi, that when it became necessary to digest and ing the mandates of Catherine, insanely flattered 
Apply them, the difficulty of the enterprise caused themselvee that they and tlieir country would be 
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left at least as free as they were antecedently to 
the revolution of May, 1791, and that the Rub* 
sians would magnanimously defend them against 
the Prussians and the Austrians. The patriot 
officers were all discharged, the army was dis- 
banded or scattered ’over the country in small de- 
fenceless detachments, and the Russian columns 
came on to Warsaw, and occupied all the import- 
ant towns and posts between that cajiitul and the 
Bug. All the decrees of the lute Diet, all their 
laws for raising the condition of the burghers, for 
gradually preparing the emancipation of the serfs, 
and for creating a Tiers Etat, were annulled as 
illegal ; and tlie freedom of the press, which had 
been granted and en joyed, gave place to restrictions 
more severe than those which had previously ex- 
isted. The estates of such of the magnates as had 
been most active in forwarding the late revolution, 
or slowest in giving in their adhesion to the con- 
federation of TargoAica, were put under seques- 
Irution; and a series of persecutions was com- 
menced against (he patriots of all ranks and for- 
tunes. Count Oginski, one of the patriot magnates, 
found it pleasanter to live in Russia than in Poland, 
and hastened to St. Petersburg to solicit the re- 
storation oi his estates. Catherine and her minis- 
ters endeavoured to persuade him that Russia was 
really the best friend of Poland, and the only ])owcr 
that' could prevent its being swallowed up by 
Prussia and Austria. Prince Zouhulf told Ogiiiski 
that his dread of a farther partition was altogether 
unfounded ; that the empress took a lively and 
sincere interest in the happiness of the Poles; that 
she hud seen with grief the snares which the King 
of Prussia hud hud for them, and the frightful 
precipice to which the emissaries of the French 
revolution were drugging them ; that, finding the 
Poles deaf to her wise reinonstrunces, she had sent 
her armies into Poland, b’ * only to save it — only 
at the request of the he-t of the Polish nobles 
themselves. “ If,** said Zouboll', “ the empress 
wanted new acquisitions of territory, could she 
nut, if she chose, get possession of Turkey in a 
single campaign, and place her grandson on the 
throne of Constantinople ? Let your little noblesse 
of the provinces, who know not wliat they want, 
and }our sans culottes, who have nothing to lose, 
cry out us they will ; but men who have property 
ought to be quiet, and Poles who have sense ought 
to see that the empicss will never consent to a 
new partition of their country.** Branieki, one of 
the three chiefs of the confederation of Targowica, 
repaired to the Russian capital, at the head of a 
numerous deputation of Polish nobles, to thank the 
empress for all that she had done in their favour, 
to declare that the Pules would be submissive to 
her w'ill, and do everything she could require of 
them, if she would only secure the integrity and 
the independence of the country; and Branieki 
finished his discourse by exclaiming “that God 
and Catherine were ihe sole hopes of the Polish 
nation.** The empress gave Branieki and his 
brother deputies some presents ; but her answer. 
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which was delivered to them by her grand chan- 
cellor, was so vague and unsatisfactory that soma 
of the confederates became fully sensible of tlif 
monstrous error they had committed. Oginski 
perceived that, notwithstanding couit galas and 
festivals, and an outward show of gaiety and tri- 
umph, the minds of Catherine and her ministers 
were greatly disturbed by the brilliant sueccBBes of 
the French republicans in the field, and their still 
more daring proceedings in the National Conven- 
tion and clubs, by the aptitude which the Belgians 
and other neighbours of the French were showing 
for the revolutionary state, and by the decree of 
the Convention granting fraternity and promising 
aid and assistance to every people that sliould rise 
against their established governments and declare 
themselves republicans. The French republican 
general, Custiiie, who by this time had penetrated 
as fur as May once, was actually realising the 
maxim of “ War to palaces and peace to cottages;’* 
and, us the pcojde were everywhere promised li 
berty and equality and an exemption from taxes, 
it was thought that theie must soon be a uni versa, 
servile insurrection throughout Europe. All these 
clouds were made blacker at the end of the year, 
when princes and potentates were startled by the 
intelligence that the French people intended to try 
their king and bring him to the scaffold. The 
puBsiuns and the frenzy to which all these things 
gave rise contributed to a measure of iniquity 
which they ought rather to have prevented. But 
the further partition of Poland, which was made an 
easy work % the operations of Catherine’s army 
in this one campaign, belongs to another year; 
and will be best understood in connexion with the 
other contemporary events that were accumulating 
and crowding in all parts of Europe. 

To paraphrase what Talleyrand said of ihc 
Duke of Orleans, the French revolution became 
the sink into w'hich were thrown all the foul things 
of the world ; or, it came to be considered as a 
generating pestilence which produced all manner 
of diseases, the most opposite in their symptoms 
ami character. Even the murder of the enthu- 
siastic, romantic king of Sw'cden was attributed 
to the French revolution, although assuredly there 
were causes sufficient to account for it without 
referring to that great mother of mischief. The 
Sw'edish nobles harboured an implacable resent- 
ment against Gustavus Adolphus on account of hia 
political reforms or revolution, which struck theii 
corrupt oligarchy with a death-blow. Other 
Sw'edes, not attached to the oligarchical faction, 
were dismayed at the efforts this king of a poor 
country was making in order to carry a great 
army into France ; and some of them hurried to 
the conclusion that be was mad, and that his mad- 
ness would completely beggar and ruin the nation. 
In the autumn of the preceding year Gustavus 
Adolphus had made a journey to Aix-lu-Chapelle, 
and had resided for some time in that antique 
towu, concerting with French emimnts and othen 
the best means of attacking the French republic- 
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uns, and of getting to Palis in order to release 
tlie object of his idolatry, Marie Antoinette, and 
put down the hydra-headed Jacobinism. After 
the flight from Varennes of the Marquis de Rouilld, 
he took that general into his service and discussed 
T\ith him a variety of ])lans. Ills ambition and 
his hope was that Russia, and perhaps Prussia, 
would join in the enterprise without lurthcr loss 
of time, and confide to him the command or tiie 
chief direction of their armies. He told de Buuille 
that lie had been encouraged to the steps he had 
taken by ilie Empress Catherine, who had rejire- 
sented to him that, as he was acquainted with the 
nature of rerolutinnst^ having so hajipily finished 
one in his own kingdom, be might aflbrd the King 
of France the best of advice ns well as assistance ; 
and that, if Louis XVI. could only have got on 
from Varennes to Montmedy, he would ha\c joined 
him tlicre. With regard to liis ])rcscnt jilaiis, he 
said that the Empress of Russia promised him 
troops, and the King of Sjiain had jironiised him 
mone\ ; that he thought of landing with an army 
of Swedes and Russians somewhere on the F'rcnch 
coast as near as possible to Paris, expecting that 
the Kings of Spain and Sardinia would at the 
same moment invade France by its soutliern fron- 
tiers, and that the French royalists or friends of 
order would cverv where n>e against the .Tacobins. 
After Gustavus hud returned into Sweden de 
Bomlle emploved some French naval officers, emi- 
grants or iugitives like Ininself, to examine the 
f>ench coa.st, and to cslalilish a corte^pondonce 
witlisome of the royalist inliahitunts, who might 
assist the landing of the Russo-Swedish army, and 
afterwards co-operate with it. De Bouille also 
advised Gustavus to beg the free use of the port 
of Ostend from the Emperor Leopold, ns this 
w'uuld be a near and most convenient rendezvous, 
where his niilitarv stores might be deposited, &.c. 
But Leopold, who clung to the last to the hope 
that a great continental war might be avoided — 
that some congress might yet set all things right — 
hung back from all tlic roval Swede’s wild pro- 
jects; and it was soon discovered by de Bouille 
that, though the King of Prussia was eager for the 
war, there was anything hut friendship and good 
intelligence between liiin and Gustavus. Frederic 
William, in fact, spoke contemptuously of the cha- 
racter and intellect of his Swedish brotiier, and 
described Ins schemes as visionary — which, in 
truth, they w'crc. De Bouille, after expressing to 
Gustavus his perfect conviction that Ijcopuld 
would not arm at all, and that Frederic William 
would not co-operate with him, advised him, with 
the money he should receive from Spain, to buy 
an array in Germany, which he might incorporate 
with his own brave army of native Swedes. The 
French emigrant army, estimated by de Bouille at 
from 15,000 to 18,000 men, would move at the 
same time. Gustavus, still feeling confident of the 
assistaDce of Catherine, made great exertions to 
increase his own army ; and, in order to complete 
his arrangements and get his own country iuto 


perfect order, he assembled on the 23rd of Ja- 
nuary (1792) the Swedish Diet at Geffla, a small 
secluded town about seventeen miles from Stock- 
holm, which lie surrounded with troops. On the 
6th of February be wrote to de Bouilld from 
Geffla — “ I am near the close of my Diet, which, 
to the surprise of all my adversaries, and perhaps 
of iiiy fncmls, passes with the most perfect tran- 
qiiillily Wishing to assist my friends in the 
re-ebtul)lihhmcnt of order, I thought 1 ought to 
begin at home, and endeavour to compose divisions 
Iiere. Of three of the orders of the state I was 
certain; and tlie nobility, who in 1789 were most 
violent against me, are now kept in awe by the 
decided m.ijority I have in the inferior orders]^ and 
by the constant attachment they show me. 1 am 
cndcavouiing to make tlie Svveilisli nobles compre- 
hend that III the end of the eighteenth century the 
aristocracy ought to si ek to sustain itself by the 
stability ('f the throne, and not by contending 
against it; but tliev do not yet perfectly imdei- 
stund their real interest. They know', however, 
that they arc the weakest, and begin to have pru- 
dence enough not to set lheni"elves in opposition 
to their king and the three other orders, who, com- 
bined, have the jiovver of enacting laws.” He had 
no doubt tliat all would go on to his entire satis- 
faction, and that be should be able to take the 
field in the spring. He boasted of being con- 
versant in the tactics of Diets and rc])rescntative 
bodies, and said tliat, if be were onlv as well versed 
in military tactics, he would not fear the Luck* 
ners and the Kochambeaus, or any generals of the 
French Jucohms. “ But,” said he, will? a neat 
compliment, “ I shall have good soldiers, and in 
you, my marquis, an able assistant, so that I am 
not apprehensive of failing.”* The Swedish no- 
bles, irritated at the loss of their old privileges, of 
which they had scarcely made a lietter use tlion 
the Polish magnates liud done of theirs, oiSi at the 
artiicd force which seemed drawn around tiicm to 
intimidate and coerce them, were in the worst of 
humours ; but, after making some attempts to pre- 
vent the voting of subsidies for a war which did 
not concern them or their country, they apjia- 
rently acijuiesced in all the measures of the Diet ; 
and they united with the tliree other orders in 
a very loyal address to the king towards the con- 
clusion of the Diet, which terminated its sitting on 
llic 23rd of February. Gustavus instantly returned 
to Stockholm, overjoyed at having thus happily 
brought to a conclusion an assembly in which he 
well knew there were many desiierate malcontents. 
It is said, too, that he was glad to have finished 
before the beginning of March, as he bad been 
w'arned, like Julius Ceesar, to beware of the ides 
of March. He hoped that he should now be able 
to devote his whole attention to the war against 
the French Jacobins; the paucity of his means, 
the lukewarmness of his confederates, the di- 
vergency of their view's, and all the difficulties of 
the case, disappeared to liis sanguine imagination, 

* Dc Iloiiillr, Memoirei. 
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OTid he saw nothing but victory and glory, crowned 
and climaxed by tlie liberation of the new queen 
of hearts, Marie Antoinette. But in tlie mean 
time plots weie foiming and maturing against Ins 
o%\ n life. The conspirators were so little cautious, 
tliat their intentions became knowm to many ])er- 
sons ill Stockholm ; and, if Gustavus had not been 
rashly brave or ovcr-gcncrously determined not to 
believe that Sweden harboured assassins, he must 
liave escaped. To those who lepeatedly warned 
liim that some of the enraged noliility were plot- 
ting his destruction, he declared that he would 
rather blindly deliver himself up to his destiny 
than torment himself with suspicions and pre- 
cautions. He said he could not beliivc that any 
Swede could seriously meditate a treachcrmis as- 
sassination ; that the Swedes, though brave in war, 
were timid in political adairs; that they were, like 
himself, pabBiuiiatel\ fond of military glory ; and 
that he would make Hum happj, and increase his 
own power and pojiularity, by sending them all 
the trophies he should take in France. E\en 
while the Diet was bittinif at Geflla altenijits are 
said to ha\c been made to take him ofl’. On the 
night between the 10th and 17th of March he de- 
t( I mined, in sjiite of many and recent warnings, 
to go to a public niasque’d hall in the theatre of 
Soiekliolm. While supping hcloie the hall with 
a small number of persons belonging to his house- 
hold, hi received an anonymous note written m 
French, whiclj^iitioned him not to enter the ball- 
loom, as It was intended (o assassinate him there. 
He show'ed the letter to two or three jursons who 
were at supper with him, passed some jests upon 
its style and contents), treated it us a contcin])tihle 
hoax, and, in spite of the represenuitions and 
entieuties of his attendants, he went to the masqued | 
hall, lie cnteied the hull-room without the least | 
eniharrassnient, w ulking ai in iii arm w ith his master 
of the horse; hut he had scuicelv made two turns 
when he found himself environed and rudelv pressed 
hy a crowd of men in masks; and, as he was 
moving to get out of tins throng, a pistol, loaded 
with cased shot, was fired close at his left side. 
The next instant the ball-room seemed to be filled 
with smoke, and there were loud cries of “ Fire ! 
Fire ! ” The king staggered and fell on a bench ; 
hut not one of the halls had gone directly to the 
heart, and, though he felt them in his reins, he 
neither fancied that he was mortally wounded, nor 
lost his presence of mind. He ordered all the doors 
to be shut, and all persons to be unmasked. A 
pistol and a long knife were found on the floor ; but 
no person was seized that had any appearance of 
haying been the assasBin. Some few of the con- 
spirators quitted the place before the doors could 
be closed ; but many more of them remained, and 
the individual who fired the pistol, and who is 
said to have been the very last person that quitted 
the hall, was among them. Where the crowd had ' 
been great, and where nearly all were masked and 1 
travestied, there was no possibility of making any > 
disci very. The wounded king was carried to his 
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I bed, saying, as he went, he was glad the murderer, 
whoever he was, had escaped. But on the follow-, 
iiig moining an armourer of Siockholm identified 
the pistol and the knife, and named the person to 
whom he had recently sold tliem. Tins person, 
who was instantly aTrested in the town, was An- 
kuretroem, a Swedish noble, who had formirly 
been an officer in the royal guard, and who had 
been dismissed, together with many others, for 
his mutinous behaviour, or for his op])osilion 
to the king’s reforms. He was seized«»in his 
own house, having taken no kind of precau- 
tion for his safety. AVithout hesitation he ac- 
knowledged that the weapons found were his, 
and that it w’as he that liad fired the ])istol at the 
king. He said 4ie was weary of hie, and anxious 
only for revenge ; that the king had subjected him 
to an unjust sentence, that lie had long entertLim d 
the project with a view of liberating hia country 
from a monster and a tyrant, and that lie had ex- 
pected to rc(‘eive honour and reward from the 
nation. At first he denied liaving had anv accom- 
jdices. The anonymous letter m French, which 
had been delivered to the king at supjier, and 
whuh secmeil rather intcndeil as a bait to his 
courage than as a warning to keep him away from 
the ball, was traced to a nobleman named Liljc- 
lioni, major of the Blue Guards, who had been 
brought up, ])romoted, and loaded with favours by 
his royal master. He was forthwith appieheiided. 
A few day after his arrest, Liljehorn confessed that 
he was engaged in the conspiracy. l)e Bouille, 
who took great pains to inform himself of all par- 
ticulars relating to this assassination of a sovereign 
who had been his fiiend in the hour of need and 
distress, and to wlioni he appears to have been 
sincerely attached, sajs that Liljehorn confessed 
that he had been seduced hy the hojic of obtaining, 
after the revolution, the command of the national 
guards of Stockholm, with which he had purposed 
to act m ^wi'den the part which Lafajette was 
plajing in France; but the marquis was* violently 
inflamed against Ina cousin the French Sciiiio 
Americunus, and too ekger to identify all state 
crimes, and indeed all other crimes, with the 
French revolutionary spirit; and some doubt may 
be entertained as to the correctness of these accu- 
sations. De Bouill^, moreov er, did not collect hia 
information on the spot ; for, though he had en- 
tered into the service of Gustavus, he had not come 
into Sweden, but remained in Germany, or in the 
Ia>w Countries, with the other emigrants, to make 
arrangements for the campaign against the Ja- 
cobins, which his Swedish majesty was to head. 
After one or two examinations, Ankarstruem be- 
came more communicative, and, in consequence of 
his revelalioiiB, and of strong suspicious circum- 
stances, Counts Horn and Ribbing, Barons Pech- 
lin, Ehrensvard, Hartsmandorf, Von Engerstrom, 
and others, w'ere apprehended as accomplices. It 
appeared, however, from his coTife'>Bioii, that he 
first thought of murdering the king wiihout being 
connected with any other conspirators ; but that, 
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fulling in afteiT^’ards Tvith Counts Horn and Rib- 
bing and other disaffected nobles, he imparted his 
design, and 'wus at least cncouruged by them to 
execute it. He admitted that, besides the attempt 
at Geffla, several other attempts liad been made in 
other places ; and that, at last, it had been resolved 
to kill him at the masrpied ball. According to dc 
Bouille, lie confessed that the project hud been 
formed ever since tlie month of October, 1791 ; 
that it ^vus pioposed, after Gusta\us should be 
killed, to dis])atc’h some of his principal ministers 
and favourites, and the commanders of the different 
troops comjiosing tlie garrison of Stockholm ; to 
carry their heads upon pikes through the streets, 
after the French fashion ; and then, wiili the ariil- 
lerv of the queen's regiment, and tlie artillery of 
the Blue Guards, upon vliicli they thought they 
could depend to keeji tlie people in aue, or 
gam them over to tlieir parly ; and further, that 
tlicy had pioposed to depine the Duke of Su- 
dcrniunia, tlie king’s brave hioihcr, of his liberty, 
or perhaps of his life ; and to make themselves 
masters of the person of the king’s young son, and 
compel Inm to sign and jirochiim a lle^\ eonsiitution, 
which should restore to the nobles the pn\ ilcges 
and ]H)wcrs of Inch Gostavus had depri\cd them. 
As torture apjiears to hii.e been employed — as in- 
deed there IS little doubt that it was employed in 
the course of lliese examinations — the confessions 
of Aiikur&trocni must e\er reniaiii open to query , 
ail! nnil. Ifis tiial, houcvei, uus public, and 
belore the OMfiriary tribunal. Tlicre he ackrnm- . 
Icdgcd his crime, but denied having any active j 
accomplices, menl\ confessing that several per- i 
sons knew of liis di termination, lie was eon- | 
denincd to be publicly whipped on three sue- i 
ccsBivc days, then to be exposed to the view of the ' 
people, with an iron chain round his neck, upon 
a scaffold erected in front of the Senate House; to j 
have his right hand cut off, and next his heud.^ AH j 
this torture and ignomiiiv he seemed to bear 'with , 
stoical indifference. On the fourth day his sufkr- ' 
ings terminated ; and his right hand, his head, and j 
his body were distrilmtcd in diflcreiit quarters of | 
the city^ He was in his thirt\-third year when he 
died. Of the other nobles arrested two destroyed 
themselves in })riBon, Counts Horn and Ribbing 
and 'Major Liljehorn were liaiiished for life, and 
some others were visited with confiscation of pro- 
perty and deprivation of rank ; but Ankarstroem 
was the only victim brought to the scaffold for this 
regicide in the mean time the sufferings of the 
wounded king had been ended by a slow, lingering 
death. In the sad twelve days which intervened I 
between his being wounded at the masqued ball 
and his decease he disjilayed the iiigh qualities of 
hfes character without any of its foibles and half- 
crazy eccentricities. Amidst his acute sufferings 
he displayed a courage and resignation rarely 
equalled; not a groan escaped him, scarcely a 
murmur, and he never once expressed a wish 
for vengeance on his assassins. He sum- 
moned TOUiid bis dying bed not only his court, 


his family, and friends, but also those who had 
been in the number of his enemies. Of this num- 
ber W’as the celebrated Marshal Fersen, wlio had 
opposed all his consiitutiunal reforms, and Count 
Brake, the head of the Swedish nobility and of the 
opposition jiarty, and he was cordially reconciled 
to both, saving that he now felt consoled for tlie 
misfortune which had befallen him, since it again 
brouelit anniiid him the friends of his early life, 
when no jioliiieiil differences existed. Calm nnd 
collected to the last, he added a codicil to his will, 
relating to the education of his young son. In 
order that jiiiblic afluirs might not be irniieded, 
and to save himself from the disagreeable inquiries 
after the assassins, of whom he could nut bear to 
hear sjieuk, he appointed, uhnost us soon as he 
received the wound, a council of regency, with his 
brother, the Duke of Sudermania, at the head of it. 
He exjiirid on the 2()tli of March, in the forty -sixth 
year of his age. Thus fell the champion and 
knight* errant of Mane Antoinette, and w'itli him 
every chuiiec of Sweden taking any part in this 
war against the Jueuhiiis. On opening the liody a 
square piece of lead and two rustv nails were 
found lodg(‘d within it. The reins of government 
were immediately assumed by the Duke of Signer- 
mania, the crown prince being only in his tour- 
teeijth year. The legeiit was intent on peace, and 
the Swedish people, who were but liitlc excited by 
the murder of their king, seemed glad to be free 
from the expenses of a distant and hopeless war. 
Their iieiglibours the Danes agreed with them in 
their resolution to avoid all participation in the 
Frcneh revululioii wars.* 

AVe return to France, and to Pun's, the centre 
around which nearly everything secimd lo revolve. 
AVc left the revulutionists in a most w’urhke atti- 
tude at the end of the year 1791 In the month 
of January in the present year they announced tliat 
the whole nation was eager to march into Germany 
and the Low Coontnes to attack the emigrants at 
Cobleiitz and elsewhere, and all the prinees, whe- 
ther an eiiqu ror or a little margrave, that har- 
boured and assisted them. As early us the 1st of 
January the great Girondist orator Gensonm^ said 
in the Assembly that there was no use in attemjit- 
ing to disguise the fact that tliey w'ere ready to 
attack all the despot# in Europe. On the same 
day, and on the motion of the same orator, the 
Assembly launched an accusation of conspiracy 
and treason against the king’s two brothers, 
against the Prince of Conde, against Caluniie, and 
some others who were with the emigrant princes; 
and ordered a committee to make search fur and 
prepare materials for their trials. On the 6ch of 
January the minister for foreign affairs informed 
the Assembly that the elector of Treves had en- 
gaged to ex))el from his states within eight days 
everything that bore the name of a military corpa, 
to punish severely all such as attempted to recruit 

* Tie Bouille, Memoiree. — Hitt, da l*Aan«lott de Ouitava III., 
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or enrol troops for a foreign service in his domi- 
nions, to proliibit, under severe penalties, the iiir- 
nishing of munitrons of war to the French emi- 
grants, to hinder the transit of horses for mounting 
the cavalry regiments of the emigrants, to break 
up the cantonments of tlic emigrants near Treves 
'witliin eight days and to prevent any such gather- 
ings for tlie future, to treat the emigrants as the 
emperor ordered them to be treated, &c. lliissot 
declared that all this was a diplomatic farce, and 
that the war was more than ever necessary. On 
the 1 lih of January the war-minister, Narbonne, 
who hud returned from his tour with the de Stael, 
jiresenied his report on the state of the frontiers, 
describing the fortresses, the corps d’armt^es, and 
all other things as being in a much better condi- 
tion than had generally been helic\ed, and assuring 
the Asscnihl\ tliat they had nothing to fear from 
an iiiinicdiate war. lie undertook to answer for 
the fidelity of Lafayette, and for his entire devotion 
to the cause of lihcrt\ and equality. The Girond- 
ists and tlie Robesjiicrrists united in declaring that 
Narbonne had need of some one to answer lor liis 
own fidelity ; tliat matters could not go well until 
the wur-niinister and the generals were all changed, 
ALc. On the I4fh ol January Gensonne urged the 
necessity of jireparing for a war with the emperor 
liiniself. He sjioke furiously of Ixopohl’s jilaii for 
calling a congress of all the princes of Europe, to 
modify the French coiistilutioii hy surrounding 
France with a military cordon; he iiaintcd Lco- 
]H)ld as the w'orst enemy of the levolutioii, and de- 
clared that it was time for the Fiench nation to 
take vengeance on him for his astucious jirocccd- 
ings, his intrigues and correspondence in France, 
and his open acts of hostility and insult. The Assem- 
hly agreed to issue a decree declaring infamous and 
traitorous to their country every one that should 
attend the emperor’s conference, or seek to modify 
the constitution, or liave any connection or corre- 
spondence with the emigrants, or seek or agree to 
the restoration of their ancient feudal rights to the 
]) 08 sessiuncd yiriiices (princes possessionn^s) whose 
quarrel the emperor had espoused ; and they then 
called upon the king to hasten the prejiarutions for 
war, and to demand from the emperor u satisfactory 
answer before the 11th of February, intimating to 
him that his silence would be regarded as a de- 
claration of hostilit.es. A day or tw’o later the 
Assembly agreed that there was reason to appre- 
hend an immediate attack from the King of Spain, 
rid that the French army at the foot of the Pyrenees 
ught to be reinforced. New rules were adopted 
jr recruiting the troops of the line with more 
acility ; and, when some economical deputies ob- 
ected to tlie great expense which must attend tliis 
cheme, Lacumbe exclaimed, “ Do not be sparing 
if your money! With money we shall obtain 
roops and victory and conquests, and victory will 
irine us back plenty of money !” Thus early did 
.he Jacobins adopt a principle which waa destined 
.0 carry tke French arms so far. Brissot was quite 
:ertain that England would remain neutral, or that, 
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if the government attempted to make a war upon 
liberty, the English Whigs would make a revolu- 
tion ; but Robespierre’s party thought that the neu- 
trality of England was a thing not to be counted 
upon, and that the king of Prussia would join 
King George and the enqicror in a crusade against 
the French. Poor Louis jiassively suhriiitlcd to all 
that was demanded of him ; but rejiorts were raised, 
and not w’lthoul some tuiindation, that he Avas again 
attenijitiiig preparaliuiis for a flight beyond the 
frontiers. Prudhomnie the iirinlcr pretended to a 
minute acquaintance with this jilot, and unnouiiced 
in his newspaper that the. royalists had collected 
within Paris sixty pieces of artillery, and intended 
at a favourable, moment to break open the prisons, 
release all the aristocrats and priests cuniiiicd within 
them, and fall upon the faubourgs and tlic ])Utriot 
districts. Thus, as early as the mouth of January, 
the journalists began to prepare the people, for the 
atrocities committed in the prisons in the month of 
September. Prudhomme, w ho never let the subject 
rest, as'^erted a few days after that the court, the 
Monarchic Club, and the. Barnaves and ljutiieihs, 
w'erc certainly going to assassinate all the patriots 
of the Assembly, and set up an execrable British 
constitution with two chambers; and he denounced 
as instigators and leaders in this dreadful plot the 
queen, her friend the Princess de Lumballe, wlio 
had recently ventured to return to Paris, Madame 
dc StaBl, and her lover Narbonne. Carra and 
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other journalists repeated these accusations day 
after day. Fresh emeutes broke out in Pans and 
the faubourgs on account of the dearness of bread 
and suyar : fur, ever since Bnssot and his friends 
had sent the Rights of Man to the negroes in St. 
Domingo and the other French West India islands, 
the planters had been able to send no more sugar 
to France ; and through the same causes coffee and 
spices began to grow very dear in Paris, and this 
gave rise to fresh riots. The Faubourg St. Antoine 
rose and marched to the National Assembly on the 
evening of the 26th of January, and sent in a nu» 
merous deputation and an orator to demand that 
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bread, sugar, coffee, and spices should all be made cause and the pTincii)lcs of liberty and equality, 

cheaper, and that the vengeance of the laM-s should Faublas houvet rashly rose to defend Brissol, and 

be hurled against all forcstallcrs, monopolisers, and to accuse Robespierre of madness or treachery in 

scoundrels ^ho ^’ould not sell their goods at the opposing the immediate commencement of a %var 

people’s price. “ The citizens of the Faubourg of attack njion the German princes. A few days 

St. Antoine,** said the orator at the bar of the after this, Brissot, \\ ho began to feel all that he 

Assembly, “ leave it to women and children to cry and liis ))arty T\cre losing in their combat with 

for sugar. The men of the 14ih of July do not Robesjnerre, rc-ajipcaicd m the Jacobin Club, and 

fight for sugar-plums (//c ac baticul pas pour des imjilored the great man and dictator of it to put 

hnnbons). The wild and savage nature of our an end to a quarrel which could only be advanta- 

canton ()iil> lo\es iron and lilierty. But we dc- gcons to the enemies of ihe chose p'ubUtpic. He 

mand that these conspirators, these forcstallcrs and was backed by Dnssanlt, who, after a very affect- 

monopolisers, who are forcing the people into m- ing speech, induced Robespierre and Brissot to em- 

Burrections wdiich bring them under the bayonets brace once more m the presence of all the club- 

of the national guards, be exterminated! These bists, who wcic sensibly affected at the sight. But 

brigands speak of the rights of propeity; but is Robespierre, a day or two after, informed the 

not their property a crime of high treason against jmblic, through a newspaper, that, though he had 

the nation? Death to them all ! Death to all the embraced Brissot, he had not embraced his prin- 

public functionaries who protect them I Death to ciples or his notions about the war ; that he had 

all cons]urators ! Death to all the enemies of our satisfied his heart by fulfilling a dut) of fraternity; 

patriotic ma} or Petlon ! Death to all who would but must continue to comliat" Brissot, and all those 

again hoist the red Hag, and do over what was done who would hurr\ the, ctuintrv into a war, in which 

by Hailly and Lafajette in the Champ dc Mars! it was sure to be betrayed. * The Club deliberated 

Death, above all, to those bandits in the pay of the and passed decrees upon the sugar question. Mo- 

aristocrats, who, wearing the honourable livery of nuel announced that the Paris section of La Croix 

the people, insult the laws, m order to bring about Rouge had come to the patriotic determination of 

massacres and civil war !’* • doing without sugar. “If,” said Maiiuef; all 

The Jacobin Club continued its labours. La- other jiatriot citizens adojit the same noble resolu- 

fnyette on the 2iid of January was formally de- lion, the iiionojiolists will be obliged to sell their 

r ninced as a traitor engaged in the most dangerous sugar at a reasoimlile price.’* Faublas Louvet rose 

jilots ; and it was ordered that all the accusations to second tlic jirojiosiiion of Manuel, and lump 

which Danton had brought against him in the club coffee with sugar. After some sonorous sentences 
in the month of June, 1791, should be jirinted and ebout Spartans and black broth, and the simpli- 
distributed throughout the kingdom. Robespierre, city of li\ing which became the French as a repub- 
who was ten times more potent there tlian he would bean people, Louvet said, “ I demand that we 

have been by keeping his scat in the Assembly, and Jacobins take instantly a solemn engagement to use 

who was now setting up a lourn.d all his own, no more sugar and coffee, and that to-morrow the 

entitled * The Defender of the Coiistiiution * (a con- whole cajutul be informed of our engagement’** 

stitutioii which he had long since determined to [This afforded an awkward parallel for Wilber- 
destroy), seized tliis opportunity of repeating his force’s friends, the abolitionists, with their pro- 
former opinions about the danger of going to war posed associations for initting a stop to the con- 
Bo long as the executive and the aristocratic generals suniiuion of coioniul produce.] Manuel spoke 
should have the manageincnt of that w'ar. He now' again, to recommend that every Jacobin that did not 
attacked face to face Brissot, whom he coiitemp- conform to this self-denying ordinance should be 
tuously compared to “ that effervescent ])lulan- deprived for one month of Ins carte or ticket 
thropist Anacharsis Clootz !” He was seconded which gave him the right of being present in the 
by Carra and by Danton ; and neither Brissot nor club, and of ranking himself among the true 
any of his friends dared to enter the lists with him. patriots of France. Collot d’Hcrbois who had 

A fortnight later, seeing Bris-^ot in the club, Ro- been artist, actor, and poet, but who now prided 

^spierre accused him of having inserted in his himself most on his authorship, and considered 
journal a pompous culogium of Lafayette. Brissot himself one of the greatest men in Europe because 
excused himself by saying that the letter about he had written the ‘Almanac du Pere Gerard ’ ex- 
Lafayette had been inserted by his co-editor with- pressed his astonishment that a man of letters" 
out his knowledge. He said that Robespierre like Louvet, should have been the author of a nro^ 
^med to accuse him of absenting himself from position to deprive litttfrateurs of their nightlvrana 
the club, and of taking no part in its delibera- of coffee, which lightened the fatigues of the closet 
tions when he was present ; but really he had so and gave them inspiration. “ Gentlemen ** said 
much to do elsewhere, in committees, in the As- he, no doubt with proper emphasis “ I cannot do 
sembly, where yesterday he had delivered a long without my coffee ; but henceforward I will take 
speech, that It was impossible for him to give a it without any sugar!” Louvet said comnli- 
emstant attendance; and the people who had heard menlarily, that M. Collot d’Herbois ought to be 
him might judge whether he was abandoning their allowed to infringe the law, and even to be thanked 
• HM. Pkriemmt. for BO doing, as his nighdy cups of coffee might 
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give birth to another Almanac du Pfere Gerard. 
Ti»e club, however, adopted the motion of Fuublas 
Louvet in all its rigour, and solemnly renounced 
the use both of coffee and sugar, every mother’s 
son of them standing up on bis patriot feet, hold- 
ing out his patriot right arm, and pronouncing, 
with his patriot voice, Jc h jure* But we must 
pass from the monkey parts of the performance to 
the tiger tricks. A day or two after this scene, 
Manuel, the father of the sugar-motion, repre- 
sented to the Jacobins that the king, who was in 
an uiidcrfctunding with the emigrant priests and 
nobles, and basely conspiring against the country, 
ought not to be allowed to reign — ought not to be 
allowed to live; and he followed up this expo- 
sition by writing a letter to the king himself, 
containing the same arguments and the same 
mortal conclusion. 

In the Assembly? Britsot and the rest of the 
Girond continued their fierce w’ur upon the king’s 
ministers, who were sadly divided among them- 
selves — some, like Karboiine the war-minister, and 
Cahicr do Gcrville the minister of the interior, 
pulling one way, or insisting that the constitution 
as cstahlnhed should lie preserved and respected, 
and that the king should act frankly and decidedly 
according to its spirit and provisions, and in har- 
mony with the cote droit of the Assembly; and 
others, like Bertrand dc Molleville the minister of 
marine, and Delcssart the minister for foreign 
affairs, pulling another way, or insisting that the 
king hud no hope of salvation e.^ccpt in a gradual 
counter-revolution, and no jiarty or sujiport except 
in the aristiicracy, the emigrants, and foreign 
princes, wdio must in time aw’ako from their long 
lethargy and take up his cause us their own. 
Tiicse contlicting parties in the cabinet soon came 
to an open rupture, which ended in the king’s 
diEiiiissing Narbonne and Cahier do Gcrville, and 
in the Girondists breaking up the whole ministry 
to seat themselves on its ruins. On the 8th of 
March, by the mouth of Plernult de Sechelles, they 
accused Bertrand de Molleville of various crimes 
amounting to high treason, and culled upon the 
king to dismiss him and to deliver him up to jus- 
tice ; and tw'o days later, Brissot accused Delessart, 
minister for foreign affairs, of treason still more 
damnable. Bertrand de Molleville was fortunate 
enough to escape any further punishment than what 
was included in his prompt dismissal from office ; 
but Delessart, w'hom his pursuer Brissot said he 
knew to be innocent of the crimes he imputed to 
him, was ordered by the Girondists and Jacobins 
uf the Assembly to be brought before the high court 
of Orleans, and was committed in the meanwhile 
to the prison of Versailles, where he lay till the 
month of September, when he was massacred by 
the mob without anv trial. 

After the breaking up of this ministry the tri- 
umphant Girondists entered the cabinet by storm, 
and inundated all the places of government. The 
husband of Madame Roland became minister of the 

* Hist. Parlansnt. 


interior; and that true chameleon, Dumouriez, mi- 
nister for foreign affairs ; de Grave, who was soon 
replaced by Servaii, got Narboniie’s })ost as minister 
of war, and Lacoste w’as appointed minister of ma- 
rine ; the finances were confided to Clavifere, a poor 
republican stockbroker and man of letters from 
Geneva, who had first signalised himself by 
attacking his compatriot Nccker ; and the im- 
portant department of justice w'as given to Du- 
ranthoii, a little lawyer from Bordeaux, after 
Roland the virtuous had failed in obtaining it 
for Fuublas Louvet. Madame Roland, who had 
had much to do with the formation of this Girondist 
ministry, but who had not been able to appoint to 
all the places, and who had uftcrw'nrds personal 
reasons to comjiluin even of some who had obtained 
their posts w'lth her good wishes and concurrence, 
speaks very slightingly in her memoirs of most of 
these new statesmen, finding not one of them, 
sa\e and e.xcept her own husband, who was but 
the double or echo rif hcrselt*, precisely what he 
ought to have been. The court culled this ministry, 
which w'us formed in the month of March, the Sans 
culotte ministry. Roland, and all the rest of them 
except Dumouriez, attached the greatest importance 
to what they thought a republican simplicity of 
manners, behaviour, and dress. The first time 
that Roland, who was a rigorist and pedant in 
these mutters, presented himself at the Tuilerics, 
he w'ore a round hat instead of the courtly chapeau 
bras, and had ribands to his shoes instead of 
buckles. These ribands will be remembered w'hen 
all the rest of the man is forgotten. The master 
of the ceremonies, who had not yet seen anybody, 
much less a minister of state, come to court in that 
guise, made some difficulty about admitting him ; 
but being compelled to let him enter, he pointed 
at the citizen-minister, and said to Dumouriez, 
who was going in after him, “ Ah, sir! no buckles 
to his shoes !” “ Ah, sir 1” responded Dumouriez, 



Dumovbikz, 


** all is lost — est perdu !** But Roland and 
the rest of these Girondist, patriot, or suns culotte 
ministers, had scarcely been three days in office 
—had scarcely seen the king twice — before they 
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felt that he was a different man from "^hat they 
Imd fancied, and that they could not pre\ cnt thcm- 
aelvea from entcTtaiiurij' a kind of involuntary ic- 
Bpcct for him. Madame was positively afraid that 
they were all going to lose tht ir rcjmhlicanisni and 
become downright ro\alists; and she assures ns 
that she had some difficulty in keeping her husband 
in the right path, by constantly reminding him that 
Louis was not to be trusted. Dumouriez, ^^ho had ' 
no political conviction of any sort, who had only 
made himself a Jacobin and a Girondist in order 
to obtain cmpbiymcnt, better his foitune, and gra- 
tify his ambition, who was a iinin of the woild, 
and not unaccustomed to lugh society and the habits 
of courts, blushed at the Tuileiics for his rude, 
unmannered, and awkward colleagues, who were 
constantly oflenng some little insult merely to 
make a jiarade ot their republican independence. 
He w’as admitted to the Tuileiies much inoie fre- 
quently than any of them ■ he often saw the (pieen, 
and ^iresently agreed with her that his brother mi- 
nisters not only had not the manners of gentlemen, 
but had not the talent neccssarv to manage any 
part of government. The sans ciilotle ministry was 
veri^soon split hv jealousies and dissensions as \io- 
lent as any that had raged in the cabinet which they 
had overthrown. Uolund and Clavierc hated and 
feared Duniuuricz and Duiunthon, whom Madame 
Rohnid characterises in no \cry gintlc ttrins, 
describing Dumuiine/ ns a jirolligatc and swindler, 
and Duranthon as a mean liyjiociitc. In one thing 
they all agreed, and that was in the jiropricty and 
expediency of declaring war. Dumouriez, who 
loved war for iU excitement, was scarcely more 
eager than that tranquil pliilosophcr Roland. This 
war cry became louder when the young emperor 
Francis II. succeeded Ijcopold, and begun m show 
that he was not so entirely wedded t(» congres.-es 
and pacific measures us his predecessor. \\ hen 
Robespierre and his jiarty saw that a declaration of 
war was inevitable, and that ihcj might risk their 
popularity by ojiposing it too long, they originated 
or pruiiiotcd measures for arming and slrcngthciiing 
the people; and the Girondists, striving with them 
for popiihirity, and slmtling tlieir eyes to the inevit- 
able consequences of arming the inoh, encouraged 
the same system, w'hicb wm gradually to destroy 
the present ascendancy of the middle classes, and 
erect on a broad )mms the domirnoii of the multi- 
tude — of the most desperate and the neediest, the 
real sans culuClea. Bnsaot was among the very 
first to recommend that pikes should Ik forged in 
every section of Paris, in every department, in 
every town of France ; and that the hat should he 
thrown aside as a vile slavish thing introduced by 
priests and despots, and give place on every true 
French head to the hnnnets rouye.s, or red night- 
caps, such as were worn by some of the lowest of 
the people. Brissot in his journal demonstrated 
that the bonnet rouge was the real Phrygian cap of 
antiquity, the projjer cap of maintenance for the 
French peofJe, the real cap of liberty ; that such 
caps hud been worn by tlK Greeks, the Romans, 


the Gauls, and all tlie great nations and illustrioua 
men of aiituiuiiy; that Uousschu was a great par- 
tisan of the red cap us the symbol of liberty, and 
tiiat Voltaire was equally proud of it, and always 
wore II. 

This essay from the iicn of Brissot appeared in 
February, and within a month the bonnet rouge 
was 111 high vogue. I’lkes were forged luster than 
red night-caps were iiiiide, patriots and jiairiotesses 
suhseninng or clubbing together to keep the 
smiths goim; ; and still ilrissut kept saving in his 
newspaper — Citizens and patriots, let us forga 
])ikes tiom one end of the kingdom to the olheiijM 
And Gorsas and other iiewspai»T-nien kept ech^ 
ing 111 tluir journals, “ Pikes ! Pikes! Pikes! No- 
thing bill ])ikes and honiicts rouges and tricolor 
cockaihs to ])iit iijion them.” One of the heroes 
ol the JJastiile pn-senlcd himsell with a deputation 
in the Jaei>))iii Club to make a patriotic donation 
of tricolor cockades and iihands. “ This national 
coekade,” said lie, “ most make the tour of the 
globe; It lust took root on a worsted mghl-cap ! 
ihkes, pikes, and bits of tricolor ribands! these 
are our means, and these will lie enougli to make 
traitors bile the dust, and overthrow the thrones of 
all designs!” A locksmith presented to the a*iih 
four pikes of a jieculiar make, which he had 
forged himself. This h'd to a discussion of what 
form of pike was the ]>cst : and the .lucobiii Club, 
aliout tlie middle of Feliruary, u])])ointed a com- 
mitt(‘e to cxuniinc and report on the best way of 
making pike.s. The Feuillaiits, or Jjufayettc paVty, 
took the alarm, and told the respectabilities of the 
mciunal guards that these jukes were iniciided lor 
butchering llicm all. The mob began to cry out 
ill the streets, with many foul-mouthed ohjurga- 
lions, that if they had only had pikes— sharp, siiif 
jiikcB like those now ii-niaking — LafaNctte and his 
blue coat.s would hsi\( rued that black Sunday when 
they attacked the jiatrlots on tlie altar of the c ountry. 
A Feuilluiit journalist asked who commanded these 
juke-mcn, who hud distiiliuted the pikes, to what 
sort of jieople had they been delivered, and what 
would he the ellect of tins new weajion, and this 
sudden and universal arming of the lowest rabble 
ill France? Brissot answered these queries in 
tranchunt style. “ While the enemies of the 
jieople,*’ said he, “ are preparing to destroy them, 
the Jieople also arc making their preparations; but 
fiankly and openly. Pikes began the revolution, 
ami pikes will hnish it. This beautiful movement 
of a whole people, ready to rise with all their 
force, to put down the fatal diveision which is to 
precede or accompany our foreign war— this waking 
of the lion, no doubt, terrifies those who counted 
ujion its sleejiing. They ask whither will these 
jukes go ? They will go wherever they are needed, 
wherever there are enemies of the peojde— into the 
chiteau of the Tuilerics, if need be! They ask 
who commands these pikes? Necessity. — Who is 
to distribute them? Patriotism. — To whom are 
they delivered ? To men of courage. — W'hat will 
be the efi'ect of this new arming ? The annihilation 
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of-Cfic'rtillfcieB of the These were not 

the Robebpieri^ or Danton, or Marat, or 

ol any'Ee of the aines perduts of the i evolution, 
but of Brissot the Girondist, of one of the leaders 
of a imrt> svho claimed to be consideitd as a\er8e 
to blood, and as guiltless of an\ of the pro\ocition8 
and laoasures iiihich led to the prolonged butcheries 
of ttt^Jleign of lerior All the Gironde jouinals 
io])i(d Bnsqot's article, i^hile the ultra- Jacobin 
j unialists, though certanilj from no other motne 
thill a debiie that the Girondists should nit hu\e 
tlu mint of this patnotu ]) ke scheme, passed o\cr 
till arlielt in silence Ih king who tould not 

I ok fut from the Tuilents witlnut sceine a gn- 
thduu of Ihoc pikes, and without hearing fioni 
the moll the usis tlu^ intended to in ikc of the m if 
tiu' sh uld be pro\ok(d, sent for M i\or Tetion at 
d liti h( 111 one tNcninj:, reni nstrited with that 
p Milt 111 uisti tt, md dcmindid or iniploiidof 
liiiii t ) ]ml in cn I to the damper jus praeticts llial 
weie „ 1111^ < M Pitioii ( llc( (d hib munici])al 8 in 
lh( 11 tel dc \ die, and i-^sucd a dteue or poela- 
111 iti 111, which, iiisic id of eoiidemnnig tins ^ciieiul 
])il e iiniiiiicM, scum 1 rather ti approve and 
d| pi ml It, I'-buiiiin., iliat buih ihiiififs wire nects- 
biTv tjdehnd the couiitrv nidnhoi diiiKei It 
oiih iiiMltd the patrol c li/cns, who were not in- 
bCTihed on the lulls of the n iti nial i^uards, and 
wh h id ptovided tlicni<'el\es with pikes muskets, 

I I othei arms, 1 1 ni ike a declai iti n t » the com- 

mittees of then lespietive sictioiib of ill such 
drm«, eki , and told them that tl v must not go 
arme I in the streets and public pi ices, either hv 
(lav I r b> night, or wear anv otlier sign or eoekade 
except the iiatioiidl one Hie ilebirc was as far 
fnm Petieii us was the power to stop tbs pike 
fever In the cour‘-c of a very few daV" the Dailies 
(1 la Halle, or mark el-w omen, and other jiutiiot- 
tsses, appeared at the bar ol the Asseinblv to de- 
mand ]>(rmissiun to c reibe in the Champ de 
^lars with their pikes, as they had formed them 
bches into a very btiong Amazonian phalanx , and 
the faubourg St Antoine men appeared at the 
bume pi ice “to confound the calumniators who 
d ired bpeak ill of them and their ])ikes ” “ Our 

civism,’* said their orator, “ is engraved on the 
ruitis of the walls of the Babtille, and on the iron 
of our ])ikes These pikes are only to be feared 
by brigands and conspirators The ministers, the 
eivil list, the aristocrats shall perish , but the eon- 
stitutiun and liberty shall flourish and tiiumph 
with the pikes ** At nearly the same time, in the 
month of March, the merits of another great revo- 
lutionary instrument, the ouiLLoriNE, were dis- 
cussed both in the Jacobin Club and m the As- 
sembly The guillotine was quite a ministerial 
measure, for the humane and philanthropic Gi- 
ronde, equally with the gentle Robespierre, had 
soon awakened from their pleasant vision of the 
abolition of all capital punishments The As- 
sembly had come to the conclusion that executions 
^ould be very necessary things, and that 
ought to be but one procesa all over the ki^dom, 
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I and for aH sorts of persons A committee had been 
appointed, and the Aiadem> ef Surgiiy hid been 
coiibiiUed as to the best iiielhud The expert man 
that to k the subject most to heart was Doctn 
Joseph luiiaec Guillotin, a native of Xaiiites, and a 
member of the Assembly Hib name will be immor- 
tal A great living English writer, dividing the 
revolution mtu three parts, has pnpirh nude one 
part of It conbibtof the. guillotine Doctoi Jo-eph 
Igiiice, dcscnljcd as alivcly facetious little rieneli- 
niin, was uncummcmlv proud of hiving hit upon 
till idling, heavily luaiUd, sharp a\i, ancl the hxed 
liorizintil position of the pitiuit, and he was ac- 
customed to biy to his friendb and to the \ssembl\, 
“Gentlemen, with ni} little michint theie I can 
shave oil yoni heads by dozens witliout any of }ou 
fieling a twitch of pun' Gentlemen, this is the 
prctiubt invention of modern times' Moiigolfier’b 
hullo m and \bbe Chappe'b ti legr iph are nothing 
t)it' Only Lonccivc, gentlemen, the pleasure of 
dying with ut pain The thug, however, was 
lu lew invention at all, but the instrument, or 
something verj like it, could boast of an antiquity 

I as veneriblc as that of many established fuims and 
eustuiiis t On the 2()tli of Mai eh the committee 
I resented to the Assembly a consultation of the 
'suuieul Veademy of Paris, sig it 1 by \iitoiiic 
Louis, perjietual sceietary, and u veij ciiiinent 
suigeoii an I unat must ilie liariied faculty s^J 
the mode ol decollation ought to be “one and uni- 
form” 111 lilt whole rrcnch tiiipirc “ That the 
body of the criniin il ought to he hud down hori- 
zontilly, with his fact towards the larth, between 
tw ) strong posts c nnected above by a traverse or 
beuii, iioni vviutli should deseeiid on nis iitck, by 
m vin,^ a s op, a broad axe of a convex form , that 
tlu back of ti IS axe should bi strong enough and 
hi ivy enough to act elhcacioush , Ike the rams 
whieh serve to sink the piles for bridges, and the 
force of winch augments in proportion to the 
height from which the) fill ” Such was the cool, 
nieehanieal deseiiption of Doctor Guillotin’s ma- 
chine, the uiiiveisal use of which was voted b) the 
Asscmhl) oil this same 20th da) of March, 1792. 
Ihe vtry next dterce the) voted was that men of 
colour, whetlier mulattues or negroes, should, if 
fici, enjoy, both in the colonies and in France, the 
same libert) and equality and civil rights as the 

• Thnin*iii t nrljlp 

t Ttu iMlruiutiit cUl 1 the Mel It n which the ref^nt Morton 
broiigl t into "ootl ud fr m the C«nitiiiLnt in 11’'6 u ixicl v on ttie 
■ mt |iiiici{Il aiithi i, nil tia X. ein ilir iiigtr imutt had lieen in 

ua t 1 ti r punlahniLDt i f Al nira cc nimiitf, I will id Ihi Fumt of 
Herdwi k ee early » Uie tim ol our Ldueid III But ui Germany 
in 11 li mil at N plL<t an 1 in utht r i arte oi Itul> an in tr mint of 
the mme kind wae comm nlv uiied In (lermany Giueiiii unltinc 
w 1A9U deeerites the instrument as liein% then ancient end eiper- 
will i the kieat h«oi 1 — ceitunlv a niiicli « ra imilemint — 
Penny CW ipadu nfthe Soe etyfinr the D^iuia of Useful Anuwledge 
art Outllotme An eiu(ra\i „ f the ILililaz k utlotine m ly be seen 
in Oil eon e Translation of Camden e Br tinniufedit ol 1"22J \ol n 
p S54 

rhetraditim in Sl lUiid is tiat the nffoiit Mor^iiu the tint 
msn that loll under tin eml rarei I his M ildtn and a pondnnt has 
been made to thu ■tor> bv saying that D h t i Ouillotin u is one of 
the first -victims of Ins guillotine But this u not tnie for the d ctor 
wns alive and meiry a good manv years after the reign o( terror ud 
did not die till ISld, when he died in his bed and of old age He 
used to myt ' No doubt mistakes have been coumittcd in onr roeo- 
Intkoa, butttyiiuMwiUlivetehfalRivI'’ 
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\vhite people, should he admitted to the elective 
franchise, and he themselves eligible to all posts 
and places. [This, too, ^^tt& rather unluck> for the 
English emancipationists, and gave u truh, sharp 
point to the sally of M'lndham, ^ho said to Lad} 
Spencer, a ^arm advocate for emancipation, “ Your 
friend Mr. Wilherforce will he ^ery happy any 
morning to hand your lad} ship to the guillotine.**] 
Every day brought frightful intelligence of riots 
and masbttcrcs in the south of France ; for a large 
portion of the inhabitants of Avignon neither ap- 
proved of the new' revolutionary government esta- 
blished in their city, nor of its forcible annexation 
to France ; and in Provence and Laii£>uedoc all the 
zealous Catholics continued hostile, not only to the 
constitutional clergy, but to nearly every part of 
the revolution ; and the sans culottes, inflamed by 
a zeal fiercer than their own, fell upon them and 
butchered them wherever they could. The patriots 
of Marseilles panic ularlv duslinguished tbenihehca 
in this campaign, which, though not exprcasl} or- 
dered by the Assembly, was assuredly encouraged 
by many of its members, inr'uding gentle Girond- 
ists, who were themselves natives of the south, and 
who were convinced that there was nothing very 
wrong in such massacres so long as they were con- 
fined to bigots and enemies of the revolution. It 
was in the south, in the country of these Girond- 
ists, that the republican fever raged the burliest 
and earliest ; and ii was the Giionde that suggested 
tliat the greatest serMces murht be rendered to 
liberty if some of the enthusiasts of the south 
w ould only march to Pans. As soon as the Pa- 
risians began to make then new pikes, the Ja- 
cobins of Marseilles, who maintained a very regu- 
lar correspondence with the mother society, sent u 
deputation to the Rue St. Honore, to make an ofler 
of their services in the capital. Tins deputation 
was headed by Charles Barbaroux, a very young 
and very handsome man, described as being as 
beautiful as Antinous b} Madame Roland, whose 
enemies accused her of lieinst more sensible to his 
charms than she ouglit to haM* been. As early as 
the beginning of March Barbaroux announced in 
the great Jacobin club that the men of Marseilles 
were ready to march to Paris. “ When,” said he, 
“ tyrants are tr}'ing to crush the pco])le, the people 
must rise and crush the tyrants!” He was enthu- 
siastically applauded at this his debiit iii the ca- 
pital; and the patriotesses, scanning him with cri- 
tical eyes, vowed and declared they had not seen 
so proper a man for many a day. Another Mar- 
seillais, who had come up irom the provinces with 
le beau Barbaroux, after denouncing the execu- 
tive and the majority of the present Assembly, 
told the Jacobins that they would always find the 
people of Marseilles ready to rise en masse, and 
that they only hoped to find the Parisians of 1792 
the same brave people that they were in 1789, 
when they began the revolution and stormed the 
Butille with a few pikes and muskets. The 

S oung Duke of Chartres (now Louis Philippe, 
^lof fif the French, &c.), who hod been intro- 


I duced lo the club by his father, continued to visit 
I the Jacobins occasioiially, and even to speak in their 
I hall. At this \cry moment we find him in the tri- 
bune, informing tlio pati iot members of the motlicr- 
I society that a lieutenant-coloncl had been arrested 
in the noith of France for recruiting or enrolling 
men for the emigrant army of Coblentz. On the 
very same evening that the Duke of Chartres made 
this sjMicch, M udcmoiselleTheroignc, that noted fille- 
' dc-joie from Luxembourg, maae another speech.* 

' Not man\ iiiuhts after this sitting, honoured by 
1 the pre-ence of two such different pcrsmiagcs, the 
I Jacobins hud a storm} discussion in their Hall as 
' to the propriLt} of admitting the belief of a' God, 

' or of tlirowini; off that belief altogether as a part 
I and parrel of the degrading superstitions winch 
I the re\oliitiou and the lights of the new philosophy 
• had exposed and o\trtlirown. The materialists, 

I who swaiined in the club and in the capital, and 
I who were jirosels Using and increasing their nuni- 
‘ hers rapiill} in most parts of the kiiigdoin, weie 
I mo\ed witli an intolerant contem])t for all spintii- 
I alist« or believer.*., and were inore()\cr intimately 
' coiiMiiced that aii} kind of religious belief, embu- 
I d}ing ail} ))art ot the old national fiiith, was iiii- 
! lineal to the new order of thimrs. RoJjespierie, 

, who was a deist, brought on the storm b\ a speech 
I about the war with the emperor, in which he spoke 
of Alniiglit} God, and of that Providence whuh 
watched over the salvation of the free French 
people. He had scarce! v uttered these words when 
many voices, speaking or roaring alhogelher, called 
him to order, and accused him of a design to re- 
I introduce the old, exploded su{)crBtition8. Robes- 
I pierre, who was not easily interrupted in that 
tribune, boldly and indignantly replied, ** Am I to 
I be accused of leading citizens into Bujierstiuon ! 

I 1, who have combated all sorts of despotism! It 
I is true, superstition is one of the strongest props of 
tyraniiv, but lo pronounce the name of the Divinity 
I is surelv not to wish to make citizens superstitious. 

> I abhor, as much as any man, all those impious 
sects, whicli liBve spread themselves over the uni- 
verse to favour ambition, fanaticism, and all the 
evil )>u88K>ii8, in covering themselves with the 
sacred jxiwer of the Etcnial, who created nature 
and man ; but 1 am far from confounding them 

* Till* roninon )irmtitiib>, hIki luid acb'il no conudiTahli. a |Nirt iii 
tlii* altac k on the ywlare of Ven.iillei», in OcUiIht, I7Htf liwl f illeii into 
trouhle »incf tiint time. In 1790 alie hail winilleil liiwM amunK 
Jtn.liiii pnipatcuiiduts. and hod Ixirii mit hi I.iixemlioiiri; and Liexe 
toaorkaith Uonua-Carrere in evitinK the iieople tn iiuiirrivtlon 
aiaiDht the Aubtriaii Rinernnient Slie waa cfiaiurled in thear fune- 
ticina. waa arreated. and larried prttoner tn Vienna, where, it la aaid. 
tlie Eniiemr Leopold hail the Lurioalt> to ata* her, and a|ioke with her 
for a couaMerubla time. Whether thia lie true or not, it Bn|M«n that 
whoever eaamlued tier were of oiiinion that ahe waa rraxod, and that 
DO irreat proBt or honour cuuM be derived b> keeping a girl of the 
town aa a aUle prlaoner. She waa liberated in the mouth of Nu- 
Teubn, 1791, and told never agnin to aet her foot on Auatrian terrl- 
torv She re-npiwred at Paiia and in tlie Jacobin club In the mouth 
of February of the preaent year 'I'he Jaooblna received her with ae- 
riamaUona and lionoura— Laiithenaa (Madame Koland'a friend), who 
wo preaidlng that evening for Uiiadct, ealllug her "one of the flrat 
Amacoiia of Ubert> ,* and “ the preaidenteea of lier aex.* and demnnd- 
lug that ebe ahoulu have tlie lionuura ot the e^ee, and Iw allowed 
to alt at liH right hand, which wo of eoune granted witli lively omo- 
tloue. Like Othello, the damael related nil the perlla ahe liad run, 
and told that auguet aenate of JaeubiDa that die wo going to publlali 
her memoln, which would eonUln terrible thlnge againit the eml- 
fculi^fte. 
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with those who believe in a God. I sustain the 
eternal principles on which the weakness of hu- 
man nature rests in order to reach the higher 
virtues. It is no crime or vain language in my 
mouth, nor was it in men more illustrious and as 
moral as I, to say that I believe in tlie existence of 
a God ! ’* Again many angry voices cried out, “ Or* 
der! Order!” while others made a wild hullabalu. 
But Robespierre shook his head and continued 
“ You shall not smother my voice ! You have no 
order of the day that can smother this eternal 
truth ! ” He hoped that he, who had defended 
liberty in the Constituent Assembly, might have 
liberty of speech in the Jacobin Club, might be 
all()^^ed to announce his jirinciplcs to the triends 
of the constitution, lie would never enter upon 
religious discussions which might bring disagree- 
ments and discord among the patriots; but he 
must repeat, that there w’as no political crime in 
naming a God or in invoking the protection of 
Providence, which visibly iiitlucnced the destinies 
of nations, and which, as he believed, watched with 
])nrticular rare over the French revolution. “ This 
belief in a God,” said he, “ this sentiment of my 
heart is necessary to my existence, and is the sup- 
port w'hich has sustained me in all my labours and 
struggles for liberty. Alone with my soul, how' 
could I have had strength for struggles which 
were above human force, if 1 had not raised my 
soul to God!” lie dnclt for some time on this 
profession of faith, and then concluded by saying, 
that it W’as in order to establish r'orality and sound 
policy that he had written the address which he 
had delivered, and that he hoped the society w’otild | 
adopt his ])rinciple8 and order the discourse 
to be printed. An indescribable tumult followed 
his descent from the tribune; and, when the ])rc- 
sident attempted to ])ut the quesion to the vote, 
Santhonax and others cried out, “ None of your 
Capuchin tricks. Mi President!” Finding the 
ringing of his hand-bell all in vain, the president 
put on his hat, the session closed, and the Ja- 
cobins quitted the hall cursing and foaming like 
maniacs that had broken out of a mad-house. 
Four days after Robespierre made a faint attempt 
to renew the motion for printing his discourse; 
but another terrible tumult arose, and, bending 
before it, he said that he would not be the cause of 
discord in the club, and that he would withdraw 
his address, having in his hands other means to 
produce the good effect he desired upon the public 
mind.* He meant his newspaper, ‘ The Defender 
of the Constitution.* In this war the Gironde 
Jacobins fought on the side of the materialists ; but 
this no doubt arose not so much from Robespierre*s 
mentioning his faith in a God and a Providence, 
as from his declaring that he put no faith in the 
Gironde ministry which had been established. At 
least the major part of the Girondists, in declaring 
a determined hostility to all established or revealed 
religion, pretended a reverence for natural religion, 
and a philosophical belief in a God. Their triumph 

• Jottroal dm Debate dm JaMblni, aa quoted la HiaU Parleaieat. 
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I over Robespierre was of the shortest duration ; but, 
such as it was, it no doubt tended to ])repaTc many 
; a scourge for their own backs, in after da\ s, w hen 
j the fanatic deist, and one of the must vindictive of 
men, had his feet upon their necks. All these 
things should be remembered. They will diminish 
our astonishment at seeing Robespierre hurrying 
these Girondists to the guillotine by scores at a 
time, although he had once lived with many of 
them on the most friendly, intimate terms. 
Within a few weeks, when Robespierre hud re- 
signed his office of public accuser, w’hich, though 
seemingly so suitable to his nature, had not called 
I forth the least activity on his part, Bnssot and the 
I Gironde found that he was gaining ground upon 
' them at a tremendous rate, that he and his party 
I in the Jacobin club were blighting the few’ laurels 
! that remained to the Assembly, and that, unless 
I they could bring about a reconciliation or conquer 
■ him in the club, he must conquer and utterly de- 
I Btroy them. They found tliat, although Robes- 
pierre, to captivate public opinion and add to that 
pojmlarity which w’as already immense, w’as con- 
sLanlly talking about the neccssitj, the sacred duty 
of concord and unanimity among the friends of the 
revolution, he would only treat with them on his 
own terms, and was not to be really reconciled 
upon any conditions whatever. After sundry sharp 
conflict's ill the new’spapers, in the coffee-houses, 
and in the jmblic ])laccs,* Brissot, Guudet, and 
Condorcet, wlio were more particularly attacked 
by Robespierre, resolved to denounce him as an 
enemy to liberty and tl e country at the Jacobin 
tribunal. They set to work some of their Gironde 
subalterns ; but no sooner was Robespierre uw'are 
of their project of operation, than he made Collot 
d’Hcrbois denounce Roedcrer and Condorcet, and 
then he himself, aided by Tallien, denounced 
Brissot and Guudet, who at this time considered 
theinsclves as the real heads of the Gironde party. 
Tallien hinted that the Jacobin society wanted a 
new purgation ; that the sooner it got rid of the 
Girondists, as it had got rid of the FeuilluiUs, the 
better ; and he declared that, having unmasked tlie 
Lafayettes, the Barnaves, the Lameths, they ought 
to tear the mask from the faces of those w’orse 
traitors, the Brissots, the Guadets, the Condorcets. 
Robespierre began characteristically, by 8a}ing, 
is time for this society to adopt vigorous mea- 
sures. 1 will not now develope what those strong 
measures ought to be. The moment for unmask- 
ing the traitors of this society will arrive. I do 
not wish that they should be unmasked to-day ; at 
least, as far as I am concerned, I willingly postpone 
it for some time. Do not let people say that it is 
we that are sowing divisions among patriots ! When 
the time comes it will be seen that what we, the 
true friends of liberty, w’ish for is a true union and 

* Id Uie cofliie-houim and the atrente the Domoieelle TheruiKne, 
who unco )ier return in Parte had declared henelf the cliamiiiooeM 
of the viituoue Uirondtete, harangued in their favour, and withdrew 
her conttdence and oeteem ftom the Hoheapierniite ; which conduct 
earned tlie chute demoiaelle, not long after, to lie ■tri|ii>ed hy the 
damee de la Halle and other patrioteHea, and whipped thiough tho 
■tieete. 

I 
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a^eement: then it will be peen that those were he had to say. Being thus allowed to speak, 
the honest men who undertook to remove u ])art Gundet began with mi injudieious ackno\\Iedg- 

of the •veil which covers the most friirhtful plots ment of the ])opular omnipotence which the 

against liberty! I defer to some other day my rival and deudh enemy of him and his ]mrty 
explanations. Tlie seed scattered to-day must had obtained. He said, “ 1 denounce M. Robcs- 

germinute before I proceed farther. When the pierre! I denounce a man who, for the love 

blow is to be struck it must be decisive. It must of libertj and oi his country, ought to exile 

then be shown that tliere arc only two parties in himself from I ranee, ought to impose upon him- 
France, the party of liberty and the party of self the pain of ostracism, and serve the people by 
rogues. Would that all Fiance could be present removing himself Iroiii their idolatry Guadet 
on the occasion, for then an end would be put to was an eloquent man, but he appears to have been 
all jilots and intrigues, and to all the enemies of di&courageil by the unsvinpathising hostile countc- 
the constitution who make them. Above all things nance ot the club, and to have made but a weak 
I wish that Lafayette, that guilty leader, could he and ineil'eclual speech. Encouraged by all that 
present, with his whole army. I would say to his discouraged his adversary, Robespierre made a 
soldiers, presenting m\ breast to them. If \oii are most trininjihanl reply : he described the Girondists 
the soldiers of Lafayette, strike! If vou are the as a set of babblers that weie eternally talking 
soldiers of the couniry, hear me!— and that mo- about jdiilanlhropy and philosophy, and never 
ment would be the last of Lafayette's life. Koi the doing; as a company of empirical orators that 
present 1 will say no inoie. I’erhajis 1 have said were strutting and haranguing upon a mountebank 
too much; perhaps I have causetl too violent an ‘ stage, wearing the mask of patriotism only to ob- 
alarm among good patriots; but I only meant to tain «»ffice; and he told thciii that ostracism would 
awaken honest people, lo jnit them on the alert, to I lie hcltei applied to Brissol, w lio jiretended lo he 
convince them that they ouaht to feel that liberty ; so trreat a man, than it would he to a man like 
and the country aie exposed to the greatest daii- ; himself, who never pretended to he anything hul 
gers, and will jierish, unless honest citizens are , one of the peo])le. He was applauded ^lost en- 
prepared against the fac'.ion, UL^ainst these men of . thuMiistically. Seeing how things were turning, 
plots and iiitiigues, who are seeking to raise ihein- , fieling convinced that there was not only no 
selves on the rums of our liberty!” “ Nnine ■ chaia c of victory, but a certainty of a fatal defeat, 
them I” cried a tremendous voice in the hall ; | several of the Gironde Jacobins endeavoured lo 
** only name them, and this day w eek not one of i stop the combat by ])roposing that a committee 
them shall c.\ist !” This I«»ud voice was that of should be upjioiiited by each parly to examine the 
Father Adam, the iiittd e\-Marquib de St. Huruge, grounds of diflVrenee between Robesjnerre and 
who continued to be stirring and doiiiL', and who Brissut and Guadet, and to endeavour to cfleet 
had iiow exelmnged bis white hat for a red worsted some rceoneiliation or couipromise; but the eon- 
nightcap. Robespierre, continuing his harangue, queiing ]>arty rejected these proposilions with dig- 
and throwing out his dark suspicions in all di- dain, and lluhespierre swore he was the eternal 
rectioiiB, demanded that a list should he puhhbhed enemy of all coniproiMseB of prineijiles, and would 
of the names of all the members of the club, wiih never cease until he haJ proved that there were 
a view to its purification. Cliuhot, the ex- traitors in the .laeuhm society who had been la- 
Capuchin, said he would make some of tlie seales houring to make that society the instrument of 
drop from the eyes of the jnibhc ; said that Nar- their intrigues and ambition, who were laliouring 
bonne, the c\-war-iniiiister, was aiming at Croni- conjointly with Lafayette and Narhonne, and the 
wellism, being notably assisted by ^ladame de Barnaves and the l^ianieths, to make a civil war as 
Stael, and also by Madame Condorcet, whom he soon as the country should he plungi^d into a 
had equally seduced ; and that Madame de Stael foreign war. At a late hour Brissot, Guadet, and 
had duped into her views that once energetic the rest of the Gironde sneaked out of the Jacobin 
patriot Abbe Fauchet, now cuiistitutiunal bishop Club, leaving Robespierre all glorious and tri- 
of Calvados, and as great a traitor as any in umjihant, in a state little short of apotheosis. 
France. On the 25th of April, while the Robes- ^I'liree days after this signal victory the idol of the 
pierrists were renewing their denunciations, and club fxiid of the jicople, in cuiD|detiiig his denun- 
adroitly implicating, not merely the Gironde mi- ciation against the Gironde, gave a long laboured 
niatry, but the whole of their party, Brissot and hisUiry of his own political life and a precis of his 
Guadet appeared in the club to make a life-and- views and principles. He accused Brissot and 
death struggle. Brissot spoke first, and, after Guadet of having sought this quarrel, and declared 
juatifying his own conduct and vaunting all that that he had had no part in the accusations brought 
he had done for the revolution, and defending his against them by Chabut and others. He said 
fnend Condorcet, he openly denounced Robes- Brissot had endeavoured to take him and the club 
piem. Guadet followed him ; but so strongly by surprise, and had come down with a volumi- 
uronounced was the fe.eliiig of the majority, and so nous speech when he exjiected nothing of that 
loud waa the hot, that Guadet could not be heard, kind. He deaenbed at some length the way in 
uniil Robespierre, with a abow of magnanimity, which he had managed, at the dawn of the revolu- 
implored the Jacobins to be silent and hear whk tion, the electoral assemblies of Artois, by Tnaan* of 
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which he had secured hia election to the Statea- 
Gencral; and he related what he had done to 
amalgamate those Statea-Generul of the three orders 
into one body, and to convert it into the first 
National Constituent Assembly. “ These Gi- 
rondists,” said he, “ ask me, with a sneer, what 
I did in that National Assembly? I will tell 
them one little thing that I did ;—l made these 
Brissots and Guadets legislators— it was I that 
gave these men to France ! I said one day to that 
Constituent Assembly, that it ought to set the 
jicoplo a grand exani|)lc of disintcrcsicdncss and 
niagnuniinity, by deeiecing that none of their 
members could be re-elected to tlie second Aasem- 
blv. This my projiosition was received with en- 
thusiasm. \\^tlioiit it, many of these Girondists 
might long have remained in obscurity, and who 
pba’ll Buy fhat the iieople of Paris might not have 
elected me to the seat which is now occupied by 
Brissot or (’ondorret ? It is not for M. Bnssut to 
speak slightingly of what I did in the first Assem- 
bly. This one action of mine ought to procure me 

some indulgence, iiom my adversaries! 

M. Brissot. in writing the culogiiim of his friend 
Condorcet, Bjicaksof lll^ glories as an Aeademieian, 
and reproaches us with temerity in during to sit in 
judgment ii])iin men w’hom he calls our masters in 
jmlrinUsm and ni hhaty. As for me, I should have i 
thought that in tliese arts we wanted no masters or ! 
teachers hut Nature Our revolution has patched ' 
np (rapplid‘) many great men of the ancient 
ri^gime : if the Academicians ..nd geometricians, 
whom M. Brissot ])i opuses to ns as models, com- 
bated and ridiculed the priests before the rc\olu- 1 
tion, tliey did not tlic less pay court to the aristo- ' 
cracy, and adoration to kings, from whom they got ■ 
tolerably good ])rofits ; and w ho docs not kn(A\ wdth ' 
what ferocity they persecuted viitue and the true ' 
genius of liberty in the ])erBon of Jean Jacques < 
Kousscaii, whose sutied image I now sec in this 
Hall, in the person of that true philoso])her, who ! 
alone, in my opinion, of all the celebrated men of j 
that time, merited the public honours which liave ; 
been prostituted since to political charlatans and 

despicable heroes Why arc these insulting 

questions, of w hat 1 have done, asked me ? — even 
in this society, whose very existence is a monu- 
ment of what 1 have done. I defended it in times 
of difficulty and danger, when those who now come 
hither to insult me had abandoned it ; and tlic very 
tribune from which they attack me is the evidence 
of my public service.” He next complained that, 
after making it a crime in him to have deserted 
his post as public accuser, and, after charging him 
with doing nothing^ they changed their note and 
accused him of having done too muck^ of having 
nAide himself a perpetual agitator — thus endea- 
vouring to discredit him solely because he was 
striving to excite public opinion against the intrigue 
and treachery that stopped the march of the yevo- 
lution. It was not he, he unctuously and pathetic al ly 
protested, that hid made the present fierce disien- 
sion in the Jacobin Hall indulged in no per** 
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Bonal malice — he had no personal resentments to 
gratify — he could embrace Brissot and Guadet and 
the whole Gironde, but only upon condition that 
they joined him and the real friends of the revolu- 
tion, heart and hand, against the common eiiemv. 
“ Hasten, then,” exclaimed he, in his most ter- 
rible phraseology, “ hasten to make the sword of 
the laws move horizontally, so a^ to strike off the 
heads of all the great conspirators at once ! If you 
require more proofs of their crimes, come more 
frequently to the club, and I will furnish you with 
them ! ” * His speech, frequently interrupted by 
rounds of applause, w'as ordered to be printed and 
distributed all over France. On the next day (the 
29Lh of April), Mayor PtftiOn apiieared in the Ja- 
cobin Hall to recommend, with very qiiestiniiable 
sincerity, a peace, or at least a truce, between the 
Robespierrists and the Girondists — a truce which 
the Girondists pretended to desire with earnestness. 
But at tlie very next meeting (on the 30th) Kobes- 
pierre’s friends accused the Gironde of having en- 
deavoured to steal a march upon them; of having 
faUilied, in their cx-parte accounts, a great deal of 
what hud passed in the club ; and of continuing, 
in Bri^sot’s newspaper, to heap fresh calumnies on 
Robespierre, &c. The combat was therefore re- 
newed with more ferocity than ever; and again 
victory seated herself on the crest of the little 
law}er from Arras, who thus beat the Gironde, 
with all their ministerial power and influence- 
beat them when their power was greatest, and 
when they had, or believed that they had, the mass 
of the regular army and even the majority of the 
national guards on their side. The club, on the 
evening of the 30th, declared that they abided by 
Robespierre, and held Brissot and Guadet guilty 
of fak^ifying their debates — declared that the in- 
culpations tlicy had directed against M. Robespierre 
were proved to be lies by public notoriety and his 
constant patriotic conduct.t Marat, Camille Des- 
moulins, Collut d’llcrbois, and other journalists 
and speakers in coffee-houses and public places, 
continued the strife after it had ceased, for a time, 
in the Hall in the Rue St. Honor<^. The mad Ca- 
mille almost annihilated the philosophe Brissot in 
a pamphlet, entitled ‘ J. P. Brissot Unmasked by 
Camille Desmoulins.* The Gironde ministry be- 
i gan to discover that they w'ere not sufficiently 
Buns-culottic for the real sans-culottes : the worst 
motives, the grossest corruption, the vilest trea- 
chery, were imputed to all of them, without so 
much as an exception in favour of the virtuous 
Roland. 

In the meanwhile the European W'ar had been 
declared by the Assembly. Instead of clearing of 
troops such of his territories as bordered on France, 

I and prohibiting the gatherings of the emigrants, as 
his predecessor Leopold had done, the young em- 
I peror, Francis II., it was said, collected troops, 
appointed generals, traced out camps, gave open 

* Roltwplam'B ipeoeli, given la hie own newipaiier, ' lADeflinwur 
de In ConttUutlon.' 

t Hilt. Pnrllnment. 
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countenance to the expatriated French princes and 
Aoblesse, and declared that tlie court of Vienna must 
and ivould insist on the rtstoraiion of the posses- 
sioned princes to their rights in Alsace, &c., on the 
restoration of Avignon to the pope, on the cessation 
of that French propagandisni wliicli was seeking to 
undermine all the thrones and established govern- 
ments of Europe, and finally, on the restoration of 
Louis XVI. to his liberty and royal dignity, or at 
least on some adequate guarantee that the peace and 
tranquillity of the neighbouring powers should not 
he disturbed through the present A\eakncBB of the 
internal government of France. Prince Kaunitz 
refused to treat any longer directly w'ith French 
negotiators, or with the government now established 
in France ; and the Baron de Cobentzel informed 
the ambassador wliom Dumouricz and the Gironde 
had sent to Vienna, that Austria would on no 
account qualify or recede from this ultimatum. 
Dumour’cz, wlio had obtained great iiiHueiicc 
over the mind of tlic king, who had formed in 
his own mind a grand plan of caiiipnign, who 
intended, though now minister for foreign affairs 
and not war-ininistcr, to direct and manage the 
whole of the war, was overjoyed at this termi- 
nation to diplomacy ; and he immediately car- 
ried poor Louis with 1 m over to the Assembly, 
to give, ill constitutional form, the note of war. 
It was the 20tii of April, when Louis, with the 
c^.nfideiit and tricky Dumouriez by his side, and 
all the rest of his miniaters at his back, rose to 
inform the National Assembly that he hud come 
there for one of the most important objects that 
could possibly occupy the attention of the re])re- 
scotatives of the nation; and that his minister for 
foreign afl'uirs would read them a report which he 
had made in council on the actual situation of 
affairs. When this was done or said, Dumouriez, 
whose schemes of conquest fell but little short of 
those that were subsequently entertained by Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, commenced reading his rcjiort, 
with a voice and manner full of hope and hilarity. 
By suppressing every allusion to the revolutionary 
propagandism, the open war which the Jacobins 
had long before this declared against thrones, the 
infectious nature of Rights of Man and Jacobin 
principles, the indisputable invasion of the rights 
of the possessioned princes, the barbarous treat- 
ment which the revolutionists had bestowed upon 
the queen, a daughter of Austria, it was not diffi- 
cult for so brisk and adroit a man as Dumouriez 
to make out a terribly bad cose against Austria, 
with its conferences at Mantua and Pilnitz, its 
coalitions, completed or in progress, its open pro- 
tection of the emigrants w'ho were in arms to in- 
vade France, and its haughty, imperious tone 
towards a country at least as great in the European 
scale as itself. Dumouriez, as the conclusion of 
his spirit-stirring report, announced that there 
must be an immediate declaration of hostilities, 
and that the king, whose honour and good faith 
were indisputable — that Louis XVI., the consti- 
tutional King of the French, who was the deposi- 


tary of the dignity and security of France — ^w’as 
quite ready to make this declaration of war.* When 
he had finished, tlie royal automaton stood up once 
more, and said, with a faltering voice which de- 
nied the sentiments it uttered, “ You have just 
heard, gentlemen, from my minister for foreign 
affairs, the result of my negotiations w'ith the court 
of Vienna. The conclusions come to in the report 
have been adopted by the unanimous advice of the 
members of my council ; I have adopted them 
myself; they arc conformable to the wish which 
the National Assembly has several times mani- 
fested, and to the sentiments w'hich have been tes- 
tified to me by a great number of citizens in divers 
parts of the kingdom, all agreed in preferring war 
to seeing any longer the dignity of the French 
people oiitrnircd. It was my duty, in the first 
place, to exhaust all the means of maintaining 
peace. To-day I come, according to the condi- 
tions of the constitution, to propose to the National 
Assembly war against the King of Hungary and 
Bolieniia.”t There were a few' cries of Vive le 
Roi, but they were faint and falterintr, like the 
])oor king’s own voice; and the great majority of 
the Assembly and of the galleries were not only 
silent, but, ajiparcnily, sad. The crisis had ar- 
rived for which they iiad been so long culling, and 
yet it startled them when it came. The president 
told Louis that the Assembly would proceed to 
deliberate on the great proposition wliicli liad been 
made to them, and would let liim know' by mes- 
sage the result of their deliberation. As soon us 
the king had withdrawn, the Assembly adjourned 
till five o’clock in the evening. Then Lasourec 
recommended that the great question should be 
submitted to the diplomatic cumniittec, who might 
deliberate calmly during the night, and make their 
report on the morrow. He was seconded by l)a- 
verhoult, who said that in this determination the 
courage and impetuosity of the national character 
iHight to be allied with the prudence of the legis- 
lator ; that he thought war ought to be decreed, 
but only after mature deliberation; that it was 
important that their decree should be preceded by 
the thorough conviction of the people that the war 
was become inevitable. An unnamed deputy rose 
to Biistuin the same opinion, observing that Du- 
mouricz had affirmed that Austria had animated 
against France the successor of the immortal Fre- 
deric the Great, but that they knew nothing of the 
real disposition of the King of Prussia, or of the 
correspondence which Dumouriez had had with 
that court, snd that this correspondence ought to be 
laid before a committee previously to any decision. 
This orator was assailed with loud murmurs and 

* Duiuoiiriex telli lu that, if lie had liitened to hU Gironde cul- 
teaauei, tliifi report would ha^e been a very diflerent mnt of conf^o- 
■itioii *• 'I'liey » wheel him to draw up hw rciMirt in iiniiou with their 
MDtimenta. and were deiiroiw that he ■hoiild enter into metaphyeieal 
d'wcuMiom entirely foreign to the busiiieM in hand. In ■liori, thi-\ 
were anxioui that he fliould produce u rhetorical and logical eompti 
■Itloii. lie however told them, in a derided Uine. that this etatr paper 
waa not intended for tlie French nation alone, but for all EuroiM*. uiid 
that he wished it to he comprehended without the aaietanee of tlia 
nrw dietumary, wliicli wai not yet publialied. Tliie pleasantry dia- 
ooooerted thiun.”— ifdaiMrw. 

t Ptnacla 11. )iad not yet bnen elaolad Emparor of Oocnnny. 
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calls to order, and was obliged to descend from 
the tribune. He was succeeded in the speaking- 
place "by Jean Mailhe, a Girondist, who had been 
a httlc law\er before the revolution, and who now 
seemed full of military ardour. Mailhe proposed 
that the declaration of war should be dcerced 
instantly and unanmoush/ — i\\Rt they should 
not lose another minute in vain discussions and 
doubts which might make people think they had 
not ])ro|)cr confidence in the spirit and courage of 
Fieiich soldiers. The galleries, who, during the 
adjournment, had been talked into the most martial 
liuinour, and who had excited one another so far us 
to foigct the sus])ieioii5 instilled by llobespicrre 
and hiB Jacobins, 6ii])porled Mailhe with all their 
lungs, shouting “ War ! war!’* Sonic iiieniherB 
observed, that the tumult was so great as to prevent 
them fioni taking any jiart in the deliberation: ' 
they liojied that at such a crisis they might lie al- 
lowed to deliver their opinions. One of them 
liinted that lie did not place implicit confidence in 
the \eracily of Uumouriez’s rojiort ; that war was 
a serious affair: that llie people ought to see that 
tlieir representatives ])roceeded with caution and 
]irudcnce; iind that it was scarcely decorous to 
rush to a conclusion, without debate or reilcction, 
merely upon the report of a minister, and in an 
evening session. This orator was applauded by a 
small part of the Assembly; hut he was hooted 
by the galleries ; and Merlet angrily called him 
to order, and begged to let liiin know that the Na- 
tional Assembly was as much a National Assem- 
bly at six o'clock in the evening as at ten o’clock 
in the morning: — which last remark was loudly 
applauded. The, orator he had called l<» order 
persisted, how’ever, in adding, that enthusiusiu 
might he a fine thing on the field of battle, but 
that prudence was a finer tiling iii council; that 
it was irregular, indecent, to reason by acclama- 
tions, and ])recipitate such a question as the i^re- 
Bcnt ; that there hud been absolutely no discus- 
sion at all, and that the loud tumult had prevented 
a great many members from taking any part in 
the deliberation. But the majority resohed tliat 
there should be no committee, no delay— that the 
decree should be issued on Duinouriez’s report 
that very evening. At this moment Dumouricz 
and the rest of the Gironde ministers entered the 
Assembly to hear what was going on, and to en- 
courage by their presence the patriots that were 
shouting for w'ar. I’asturet said, that the report 
presented by Dumouriez was a faithful picture of’ 
tlie bad faith of the House of Austria; that 
Francis II ., and even his predecessor Leopold, had 
shamefully violated ancient treaties with France; 
that it was time to put an end to uncertainty, and 
send out the French to fight for the universal cause 
of the people — of the people of every country. 

“ Yes,” exclaimed he, “ liberty must triumph or 
despotism must destroy us all. Never were the 
French people called to such high destinies 1 Vic- 
tory will be faithful to the standard of liberty ! *• 
He co^cluded by moving that the Aeiembly should 
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I decree that there was ground for declaring w'ar 
against the King of Bohemia and Hungary, and then 
order a deputation of tw’cnty-four of thc.r members 
to carry this decree to the king. Tliis w'as w clcomed 
with tremendous upphiuscs; and there was a loud 
call for putting the question to the vote, and closing 
the debate. Becquey, a moderate man, and one 
who had obtained a reputation for ability and pru- 
dence. rose and said, that, if the Assenihly would 
only hear him, he would demonstrate that the 
ministerial proposition ought not to be accepted — 
that war ought not to be declared at this moment. 
A number ot voices ciied, “ Speak ! let him speak !** 
And, a short silence being obtained, Becquey said 
that if ever tbeie was a moment when France had 
need of calm and peace it was now, after the con- 
vulsions of n great revolution ; that a nation which 
liad just regenerated its institutions ought care- 
fully to avoid war ; tliut the constitution was not 
yet firmly established, nor was that respect paid to 
the laws which was necessary; that while the 
armies were emiiloycd abroad, it would be impos- 
sible to restrain the factions within; and that the 
state of the finances had need of a few years of re- 
pose and ])eacc. Cainhon interrupted him, telling 
him that he did nut know the state of the finances ; 
that France had more mone} than would he re- 
quired. Becquey ventured to doubt the fact, and 
to say that, notwithstanding the prodigies which 
might be expected from French valour, the condi- 
tion both of the army and navy was such as to 
excite some uneasiness, if they were to have a 
general w’ur. Here he was interrupted, and called 
to order by the House and the galleries. Dumas 
hoped that in that land of hberiy a member might 
be allowed to deliver his ojiinions ; and after some 
bell-ringing, and some admonitions from the presi- 
dent, silence was restored, and Becquey was allowed 
to continue. He upset Brissot’s theory about the 
non-iiitcrvention of the other European powers, 
and he even seemed to admit that that intervention 
would not only be inevitable, but justifiable by the 
principles of the law' of nations, if France pro- 
ceeded to make w ar in the manner now' proposed. 
“ You talk,” said he, of invading the Nether- 
lands : if you do so, you provoke a general wrar * 
The last dispatches of our ambassadors announce 
that Prussia is preparing to act in concert with 
Austria : the greatest part of Germany will imme- 
diately espouse the quarrel of these tw'o pow'ers, 
who are the siipreixie regulators of the other princes 
and electors of the German confederacy. But the 
power which ought principally to fix your attention 
is England ; you should not count too much on 
the assurances of neutrality given at present 
by her ministers, — above all, if you attack the 
Netherlands. For a very lung time England has 
regarded that country as a barrier necessary to 
her ow'n security, and to the prosperity of her 
commerce : it is a barrier she has bought at the 
price of her blood ! . . . And again, England will 
fear for Holland, where any invasion or revolution 
would essentially injure her interests. The party 
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■of the Stadtholder, for which ^he has lavished her 
nwney and succours^ can scarcely at this moment 
keep down the democratic party attached to France. 
'E'vtjy movement which shall make the balance in- 
cline in favour of France will be injurious to Eng- 
land ; and she will unite with Prussia in support- 
ing the Stadtholder and his party. You may now 
receive amicable assurances, for the English love 
the liberty which you have obtained; but their 
great commercial interests must be opposed to you 
in the system you meditate, and )ou will soon have 
against you both tlic English nation and the whole 
of Europe!’* Thougli interrupted and hooted, 
Becquey continued his speech. He declared that 
there wras still ground whereon to treat and nego- 
tiate without cannons and bayonets; that the court 
of Vienna, in its very last dispatcli, said it wished 
not for war, but peace ; that Francis JI. did intlced 
take a great interest in the recluinution of the ])os- 
sessionca princes ; hut, if France would only give 
proper indemnities for wdiat ihc> lost in Alsace to 
those princes who were ready to enter into negoti- 
ations, there was no doubt that that affair might he 
amicably terminated. “The other point in the 
last dispatch from Vienna,” said Becquey, — who, 
in a very few words, gave a better explanation of 
the spirit and motives of those who began this war, 
which was to last for a quarter of a century, than 
has been given by others in liundrcds of i»atre«, — 

“ the next jioint regards your taking possession of 
Avignon by force. Jt appears the ]»ope has claimed 
the protection of Francis II. ; hut he has charged 
that king to propo'-c indemnities ; and, therefore, 
negotiations may easily be opened upon this point 
also. It is not to he bclic\cdthat foreign powers 
will refuse amicable explanations and negotiations 
with us. Austiia, who lias the centre of her forces 
at the distance of two hundred leagues from Puns, 
cannot make war upon us without ruinous efforts ; I 
and do not believe that, instead of fixing her : 
attention on the revolution in Poland, instead I 
of concerting measures with the Empress Cutlic- I 
rine and the King of Prussia for that distant ob- : 
ject, shew ill consent to attack you unless you force 
her. In effect, Austria has hitherto taken none 
but defensive measures; — three formidable French 
armies are, and have been fur some lime, upon her 
Belgian frontiers, and she has only opposed to 
them a number of troops very inferior indeed. ' 
You know Ihis^andyV'ithout douht^you only wish I 
to attack her at this momnil hecawsr you are err- * 
tain that you are better pre^iarod for a irar than \ 
she is/'' Bei’quey might have added that the | 
Assembly knew equally well that the Belgic re- \ 
volutionists, who had only been put down in 1790, 
were very willing to rise again by the spring 
of 1792; that an incessant correspondence had 
been earned on between these revolutionists and 
the French Jacobins ; that those who were stronger 
than diplomatists and ministers, or any established 
or totterinff authority in France, had promised 
luccour and co-operation, fraternity, and a demo- 
cratic liberty of t09 widest extent ; that other emit* 


I saries besides the demoiselle Theroigne and Bonne- 
i Carrere had been sent, during the last two years, 
' and were at this moment constantly going to Lux- 
1 emboUTg, to Liege, to Brussels, to Bruges, to 
every town in Brabant and Flanders, to excite the 
> peo])lc to rise and arm against the Austrians ; and 
I to Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and the chief towns in 
Holland and the other United Provinces, to induce 
the people there to take the same course against 
the Siadlholder and his paity. But the. eiiunciataui 
of truths like these might have coriducied Becquey 
fiom the tribune to the lunternc. Even as it was, 
he was assailed by rabid and abusive cries from 
the aulleries and nearly all pans of the House, and 
I WHS reduced for some lime to astute of silence, if 
not ot fear. When allowed to continue, he told 
iheiii that, no doubt, they might ha\e reason to 
complain of the eoneeit between Austria and 
Prussia, of the coalition of kings against the 
French re\olulion; that, without doubt, the cfuiit 
of Vienna was not to be allowed to interfere in the 
iiiiernal affairs of France ; hut that he could not 
consider a siin])le suspicion us to what the coalition 
might do hereafter eaimhle of jiistif} mg a present 
deehiration of hoslililies “ Could we,” said he, 
“exact or cxjieet that, while all France ?«aa in 
BO general and Molent a fermentation, when the 
cry for war against kings was so frequenth re- 
echoed c\eii within these walK, these foreign kings 
should rejiose an entiie eonfidence in our decla- 
ration (hat we \m\ for erer renoinif rd (vmjiiistSt 
or should not have taken any defensive measures, 
at a tune, too, when the ardour of our national 
guards near the f'oiitiers seemed to tlireaten them 
with invasion?’* He boldly jirediited the evil 
reputation the French would acquire if the\ went 
to war thus lmstil\, and jirosecuted the war, in 
the way jmiposed, by foteigri invasions and con- 
quests, and the propagandisin of universal in- 
Burreetion of peoples uguiiist their goveniineiits. 
“ If,” said he, “ we atlnek Austria in this manner, 
wc shall force all the kings of the earth to enter 
into a league aguiiist us, fur they will see that we 
arc shaking all their thrones! Cun a free nation 
have the immorality to bring down all the cala- 
mines of war upon a neighbouring nation, merely 
to take ns revenge for insults offered in a iniiiis- 
tcrial dispatch ? Let us renounce these unjusti- 
fiable enterprises! I^et us content ourselves with 
jireparing resolutely to defend our own country ; 
and then, in all jirubability, wc shall have no war 
at all. If we begin the attack, wc shall make our 
cause odious in the eyes of our neighbours. We shall 
obtain the character of aggressors ; we shall be re- 
presented as u restless, turbulent pciqilc, disturbing 
the repose of Europe, in contempt of old treaties, 
and of our new law's, which forbid us to aim at 
conquests. You will have to combat, in the end, 
not only the kings of Europe, but the peoples oi 
Europe, who will fight you with tliat natural ani- 
mosity felt by every man against those who go to 
disturb the repose and well-being of his country ! 
1 conclude that the National Assembly 
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ought to decree that there is no ground for deli- 
berating on the questiem of war ; that the execu- 
tive ])()wer be charged to defend the kingdom 
against every attack, and that the king he invited 
to recommence negotiations.” As soon as Becquey 
had descended from the tribune, Lasource said he 
would follow him through every part of his dis- 
course, if the Assembly thought his sophisms 
deserving of an answer. Apparently the ma- 
jority testified that tliey were not worth refuting, 
for Lasource said no more. Giiadet treated 
Bccf|ucy’s opinions with sovt reign cont« mpt, and 
htiiglicd at his financial and other calculutions. 
If ilic finances ol France were not in the best con- 
dition, those of Austria and l*russia were in a 
still worse state; there was no power in Europe 
tlial could call into existence by a single word, as 
reneneriiied I'rance had done, 200,000 national 
gnauls; theic was no country in Einope that 
coiitiiiiicd four millions of free citizens armed or 
ready to arm, exeejil n-gi iierated France; and 
llierefoie, aeeoiding to tins gentle, philanthropic 
Girondist, France ought to go to war at once, 
witlioul the Asseiiilih saying anything more about 
it. (hnidet (onclnded his s])ecch hy calling for 
an iiiiinediate division. Buzire, who was acting 
with Robespieire’s party, said that he was asto- 
nished, that Fiance and the whole universe would 
be as niiirh astonished as himself, to see so grave 
a (niesiion discussed with so much haste and fri- 
volity. “You are going,” said he, “to make 
lilood flow in torrents, you are g,:ng to create 
sinirinous cxjienses, jou are going to take a deter- 
mination winch may coiinnil vour own liberty and 
that of all mankind, mid vet you will not hear the 
various ojiinions of your members, the your et 
Cdfilrf. If we are to under' ake a war, let us first 
he Mire that we shall not be betrayed by our ovvn 
armies Ol geneials. I demand that every member 
who wishes to speak be l.eiud before you divide 
upon this grand question. I demand that three 
days ai least be employed in this discussion.” 
Bazire was treated as rudely ns Becquey, and 
the tliuiideriiig majority decided that " there 
should be no delay — no, not for one day — not 
for one hour! Brissot, who hitherto had sat 
silent, who had not even attempted to defend 
his theory about the ^lolitical state of Europe 
when Becquey was knocking it to jneccs, now 
demanded that the war decree should be drawn 
up before tlicy adjoun’ed. Dumas attempted 
to speak against tins indecent hurry; but a 
loud voice exclaimed, “ President, spare us 
these miserable debates ; put the question to the 
vote !” Dumas cried out, “ President, take the 
sense of the Assembly w'hctber I am to be heard 
or not !” The president put this question, which, 
in a twinkling, was decided in the negative. Then 
Merlin, another of the friends of Robespierre, 
mounted to the speaking-plai-e ; but his discourse 
was cut short, not in the middle, hut in the begin- ■ 
ning, by a chorus of voices that called upon the pre- I 
sident to close the discussioD. The president j 


put that question of form, and the Assembly voted 
that the debate was ended, and that no more could 
he said. “ I only w'anted to say,” quoth Merlin, 
as he quitted the tribune, “ that we ought to de- 
clare war to kings, and peace to their people.” 
The president then put it to the vote, whether the 
king’s proposition for war should he accepted or 
not. The war party, the overwhelming and into- 
lerant majority, had called for a unanimous vote, 
the mol) in the galleries were ready to set down as 
traitors to their country all such as opposed the ge- 
neral wish, and in the excited humour of the mo- 
ment there might have been imminent danger in 
voting in opposition to the galleiies : only Theo- 
dore Lamcth, Dumas, Becquey, and four other 
menihers had the courage to stand up as a mino- 
rity ; all the rest, who disapproved of this precipi- 
tating of hostilities, remained seated and silent; 
and the question was declared to be carried in the 
affirmative, with a shouting and a noise as loud as 
could have been made if House and galleries had 
been iii the act of charging the Austrian army. As 
soon as the “ Vive la Guerre !” “ Vive la Libertti 1” 
“ Mort aux Tyrans!” &c. had somew hat subsided, 
Condorcct rose to state that it became the National 
Assembly to publish a declaration of the political 
priiicijiles which had led them to their present re- 
solution, and that he had such a declaration ready 
written fur them. The Assembly agreed that the phi- 
losopher and master in politics should be heard; 
and thereuiioii Condorcct began to read a long paper, 
the scope of w'lncli was to prove that the French 
people were forced into this war by the iniquity 
of despots, and that they had given no provocation 
whatever. According to Cundorcet, nothing was 
BO clear as that the French nation had a right to 
do whatever they chose with Alsace and Avignon. 
He was indignant ai the thought that any foreign 
couit should pretend that Louis XVI. was in a state 
of bondage and coercion ; for, was not Louis as free 
as he ought to be ? Was he under any subjection ex- 
cept that of the law's which had been made hy the so- 
vereign people ? There might he contrary opinions 
emitted even in France, hut tliese were only the voices 
of factions contemptible in number and undeserving 
of the smallest attention ! The Assembly ordered 
that this declaration of Cundorcet should he 
printed. ThenVergniaiid improvised aTyrtaean ad- 
dress to cxeitc that w arlike ardour which needed no 
further excitement. In the opinion of this great 
Girondist, orator, statesman, philosopher, nothing 
could be more efficacious in secuTing success to 
the war they had declared, than the getting up of 
some more processions and patriotic festivals in 
the Champ de Mars. “ Recall to your minds,” 
exclaimed this fiery man of the south, “ that fes- 
tival of the federation, where all the French devoted 
their lives to the defence of liberty and of the con- 
stitution! Remember your own oaths to bury 
yourselves under the rums of this edifice, rather 
than consent to the least capitulation, rather than 
suffer the least modifacation of your constitution * 
Well then ! Give again to France, to Europe, the 
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imposing spectacle of these nalional f&tcs ! Re- 
animate that energy before ^^hich the Bastille 
fell prostrate ! Give a new activity to the burning 
sentiment which attaches the people to liberty and 
the country. Make every part of this empire 
re-echo with the sublime words, ‘ Liberty or 
Death !’ ‘ The Constitution entire and without 

any modification, or Death !' Let these cries be 
heard round the thrones that have coalesced 
against us ! . . . • Let us all swear ! Let us de* 
cree that the national guards and the troops of 
the line shall all take, on the 10th of next month, 
the oath which we took on the 14th of .January 
last !*’ Here some men, who thought there had 
already been swearing enough, cried out, “ No 
more oaths! No more oaths! The order of the 
day !’* — and that extinguisher was put upon the rest 
of Vergniaud’s fire. Then his friend Gcnsumit*, 
who had been working with a committee appointed 
to draw up the decree of war, stepped forward 
with that decree w’ritten and finished ; and forth- 
with the Assembly adopted it unanimously, and 
appointed a deiiuiation of twenty-four to carry it 
to the Tuileries for the king’s signature and sanc- 
tion.* 

This first of so many declarations of war, which 
were to proceed from llic sanic quarter, merits a full 
insertion. It was to this cfVeet:— “The National 
Assembly, deliberating on the formal proposition 
of the king, considering that the court of Vienna, 
in contempt of treaties, has cimtinued to grant an 
open protection to the French reliels; that it has 
excited and formed a concert w ith several powers 
of Europe against the independence and security of 
the French nation: — That Francis II, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, has, by his notes of the 
ISth" of March and Tth of April last, refused to 
renounce this concert ; that, notwithstanding the 
))ropoBition made to him by the note of the llih 
of March, to reduce on both sides to a peace 
establishment the troops on the frontiers, he lias 
continued and increased the hostile preparations ; 
that he has formally infringed the sovereignly 
of the French nation, by declaring that he 
would support the iiretensions of the posscssioned 
German ]irinces, to whom the French nation 
have continued to hold out iiideninificatiunB ; 
that he has attempted to divide the French citi- 
zens, and to arm them against one another, by 
holding out support to the malcontents in the 
concert of tlie powers; considering, in fine, that 
the refusal of an answer to the last dispatches of 
the King of the French leaves no longer any hope 
to obtain, by the means of amicable negotiation, 
the redress of those different grievances, end 
amounts to a declaration of war, decrees that 
there exists a case of urgency : — The National 
Assembly declares that the French nation, faithful 
to the principles consecrated by the cunstitution 
not to undertake any war with the view of making 
conquests, and never to employ its force against 
the liberty of any people, only take up arms m the 
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defence of their liberty and their independence; 
that the war into which they are compelled to en- 
ter 18 not a war of nation against nation, hut the 
just defence of a free people against the unjust 
op])ression of a monarch; that the French will 
never confound their brothers with their enemies ; 
that they will neglect nothing to soften the rigours 
of war, to preserve their property, and prevent it 
from sustaining any injury, and to bring down 
upon the heads of those alone who league them- 
selves against liberty all the evils inseparable from 
war; that France adopts all those foreigners who, 
abjuring the cause of its enemies, shall join its 
standard, and consecrate their efforts to the de- 
fence of freedom ; that it will even favour, by all 
the means in its ])owcr, their establishment in 
France. Delihcratiiig on the formal propositions 
of the king, and after having decreed the case of 
urgency, tlie National Assembly decrees war 
against the King of Hungary and Bohemia.” 

When Vergniaud was recommending fresh fes- 
tivals and celebrations in the Champ de Mars, a 
grand scene in that place was quite fnsh in the 
Parisian mind. As this business of the F^tc of 
Liberty is connected with other lively and significant 
demunstriitions, a few’ words must be debited to 
the subject. It has been mentioned how tne pre- 
sent Assembly liberated the Swiss soldiers of the 
regiment of Chrueau Viciix, who, under the jircvious 
Assenihly, hud been condemned by their own offi- 
cers to the galleys for iheir mutiny at Nancy. Not 
satisfied with their liberation, which in itself proved 
that what was vice under the Constituent became 
virtue under the Legislative Assembly, the friends 
of the ])rogres8 of the revolution determined that 
these Sw iss mercenaries should be reecived in Paris 
with the highest honours, and should have a f^te 
to their own proper account on Sunday tlie 15th of 
April. .Mayor Potion took the lend m this affair, 
and, backed by his municipality, issued a decree 
importing that the patriots ought to he allowed to 
get up this festival ; that all friends of liberty ought 
to he present at it, jirovided that they did not carry 
arms ; that the national guards and no other armed 
force ought to interfere with this celebration; and 
that from ten o’clock in the morning till eight 
o’clock in the evening no carriages should be allowed 
to drive in Paris. The directory of the department, 
the national guards, wiih the exception of those of 
the Faubourg St. Antoine and the ultra-revolu- 
tionary and sans culottic districts, strongly opposed 
this decree of the mayor and municipality, and 
the festival to the liberated mutineers, representing 
that it would be a bad example, and lead, in all 
jirobability, to some immediate excesses. Mayor 
PAion replied that the law permitted the citizens 
to assemble in any numbers, provided they did it 
peaceably and without arms, and that no authority 
could hinder them from making use of this right. 
“ I tell you, gentlemen,** said he, “ that it will be 
a thousand times more daiigerous to attempt to 
hinder this festival which the patriots are pre- 
paring than to let it run ita natural courae.’* Leit 
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the municipality should not be itrong enough to 
resist the respectabilities, the Jacobin Club took 
the festival under its special jirotection. Tallicii 
announced in the club that he was one of the 
stewards or regulators of the ceremony, and that 
the ffite was not to be considered so much as a 
tribute offered to the Swiss, the victims of dc 
Bouille, as a tribute to Liberty. Collot d’Hcrbois 
seized Tallicn’s w’ord, and said he had a propo- 
sition to make which would reconcile all opinions, 
and convince everybody of the propriety of the 
irrand celebration in the Champ de Mars : it was 
that the festival should he dedicated to liberty, and 
be called the F6te of Liberty. The club accepted 
the proposition with acclamations ; and then Robes- 
pierre ascended the Jacobin tribune to launch a 
terrible philippic against all who had attempted 
to prevent the celebration, and especially against 
Lafayette, who was at this moment in Paris ex- 
pectihg the declaration of war against Austria, 
which, he confidently hoped, was to give him the 
means of eclipsing every military rcjiutation that 
had hitherto existed in Eurojie. In his most ve- 
hement and most popular style Robespierre accused 
the hero ol two worlds of being the meanest of 
plotters, of being the real source of all the oppo- 
sition which had been made to the popular festival 
by some of the battalions of the national guards, 
by the departmental authorities, &c. “If that 
hypocrite,*’ said he, “ had never existed, we should 
have no divisions among us ! It is Lafayette that 
is the most dangerous of all the eneioics of liberty, 
because he still wears a mask of patriotism, suffi- 
cient to dupe and to keep under his banners a 
considerable number of citizens w'ho have more 
money than wit, and w’ho are miserably short- 
sighted! It is Lafayette that w'e have to fight! It 
is Lafayette who duped tlie national guards, and 
made them fight under de Bouille against the sol- 
diers of Chftteau-Vieux and the patriot regiments 
at Nancy, &c.” He represented that the present 
festival might be truly useful to liberty, and 
become the real triumph of the people, who w'ould 
remember, on this Sunday in the Champ de Mars, 
what had happened on that Sunday when Lafayette 
and Badly had made the national guards fire upon 
the people ! And, in concluding his address, he 
called for the immediate execution of a previous 
decree or resolution of the Jacobin Club, thai every 
member should individually send a petition to the 
municipality, demanding the removal of the busts 
of Lafayette and Bailly from the Hdtel de Ville. 
All that he proposed was adopted by the club. The 
departmental authorities forthwith gave up their 
opposition to this F6 te of Liberty, only taking care 
to throw all the responsibility of any dmeute, com- 
motion, or bloodshed that might happen, upon 
Mayor Pdtion and his municipals. The liberated 
galeriens, who had received their lesson, and who 
at this stage of the revolution represented what the 
Gardes Fran 9 aiB had been at an earlier stage, re- 
quested to be admitted to the Assembly to express 
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their gratitude ; and the Girondists joined with 
the Jacobins in demanding that they should be 
honourably admitted to the bar of the House. 
Gouvion, the aide-de-camp of Lafayette, and se- 
veral others passionately represented that this would 
be dishonouring the brave men who had marched 
under the banner of the law against mutiny and 
insurrection, and many of whom had fallen victims 
to their duty at Nancy ; that this would be passing 
a censure ujion the patriots who had sat in the 
first Assembly and made the constitution ; that 
this would confound all notions of right and wrong, 
of military obedience and disobedience, and pro- 
duce the worst eflect upon the army. But their 
voices were drowned by the galleries and by the 
majority of the Assembly, who determined not 
only that the liberated Swiss soldiers should be 
admitted to the bar, but also that they should have 
the honours of la Bt?ance. There was, however, a 
narrower division than had been seen for a long 
time, the numbers being 281 against 265. The 
galleries shouted, the deputies almost fought — it 
appears to have been one of the greatest storms 
that ever raged even in that region of storms and 
hurricanes. As soon ns these votes were passed, 
the president announced that the national guards, 
who had escorted the Swiss, demanded permission 
to defile before the Assembly ; and, this being 
agreed to by the majority, the doors of the Hall 
were throwm wide open, and Swiss and national 
guards began to march in. As the forty Swiss of 
the regiment of Ch&teau Vieux had not an orator 
amongst them, Collot d’Herbois, who had been 
their most passionate advocate in the debate which 
had just ended, undertook to deliver an harangue 
for them. This hissed strolling actor, become, by 
the grace of the revolution and the Rights of Man, 
a representative of the sovereign people and a 
lawgiver, told the Assembly that this was a heau 
spectacle — that here were forty brave soldiers of 
Chfiteau-Vieux, whose chains they had broken, &c. 
— that these sons of liberty, who had been so mi- 
quitously condemned, had now put on the uniform 
of the national guards, and were ready to renew 
their oaths to be true to the constitution. The 
Assembly ordered that Collot d’Herbois’s speech 
should be printed. Then the national guards, who 
had escorted the forty Swiss from Versailles, de- 
filed through the Hall, with drums beating and 
with shouts of “Vive la Nation!” “Vive la 
Liberti? ! ” being followed by a numerous pro- 
cession of citizens and citizenesses, carrying tri- 
color Hags, pikes, “ and other emblems of liberty,” 
the march being closed by deputations from various 
popular clubs, who carried the flags which had 
been given to the liberated Swiss by the difierent 
departments they had traversed on their way from 
the galleys. As soon as they had all retired over 
the way to the Jacobin Club, where an ample 
dinner was provided for the forty Swiss, an orator 
from the faubourg St. Antoine presented himself 
at the bar, with the cap of liberty (a red worsted 
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night-cap) fixed on a lancc, and had the pleasure 
to inform the Assembly that the conquerors of the 
Bastille, the men of the 14ih of July, the heroes 
of the fauliourg, were forging 10,000 more pikes 
for the service of liberty and the destruction of its 
enemies. 

On the appointed Sunday the Feast of Liberty 
was celebrated, and once mure all Paris poured 
out to the Cham]) de Mars. The interminable 
procession set out from the Barnerc. du Trdne, 
marched through the Faubourg St. Antoine, and 
made a halt at the spot \iherc the Bastille had 


IBook 11. 

stood. Tlie first division consisted of citizens and 
citizenesses, who marched eight abreast, and car- 
ried the Declaration of the Rights of Man, “ in- 
scribed upon two tables resembling the tables of 
the law which are placed before the figure of the 
legislator Moses.” The second group, composed 
also (»f citizens and citizenesses, carried the arms 
and instruments which had been used at the con- 
quest of the Bastille, &c. The third division car- 
ried the flags of England, America, and France, 
united together by tricolor ribands ; and they 
also carried the busts of Algernon Sidney, Dr. 
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Franklin, niid Jean Jacques Rousseau, which were 
surrounded by Ixiys anil girls from the boarding- 
schools and other houses of education. The fourth 
division consisted of husbands and fathers, wives 
and mothers, with their offspring j ami these car- 
ried the book of the constitution, to denote that it 
was they who had the greatest interest in pre- 
serving intact that inestimable treasure. Then 
follow^ Petion and the officers of the munici- 
pality, the judges of the new tribunals, the em- 
ployds of Paris, deputies of the National Assembly, 
many of whom honoured the f^te with their pre- 
sence, men and women dressed to represent the 
victims of despotism, who carried the model of 
ft galley, and branches of trees studded with 
flowers and tricolor cockades, while, close in their 
rear, young w'omen carried fragments of the 
gftlley-chains of the forty Swiss, and a sarco- 
phagus of antique form, on which were inscribed 
the names of all the soldiers of the Ch&teaii-Vieux 
regiment that had been hanged for mutiny, and 
another sarcophagus, consecrated to the memory 
of the national guards who had been killed at 


Nancy in obeying the orders of de Bouilld, the 
two tarciiphagi being united by a festoon on 
which was iiivcnbed in large letters, “ The tyrants 
alone were guilty of this blood.** After this divi- 
sion marched the bands of the national guards 
and troops of chorus-singers, who immediately pre- 
ceded the car of liberty, the grand object and 
cynosure of the procession. This car had been 
designed by the classical republican painter David, 
who, with his sister or cousin. Mademoiselle 
David, a marchande de mode, and a very enthusi- 
astic republicanesB, appears to have been the prin- 
cipal deviser of all this ba/iet (f*ac(ton, as of nearly 
all the processions and celebrations that took place 
at this time. On the summit of this car was a 
colossal figure of Liberty, in a sitting posture, 
holding in one hand a globe, and in the other 
a mighty club : the figure was eighteen feet high, 
and was painted and varnished to imitate bronze ; 
it was so tall that it reached the second-floor of 
the houses, and could not pass through the streets 
until the patriots had removed their street lamps, 
which it was the fashion to suspend by strong 
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ropes over the middle of the streets. At the foot 1 
of this colossal figure of Liberty incense (no longer 
needed in the churches) was burning in antique 
vases such as were used bv the Greeks and Romans 
in their worship of the gods. The sides of the 
enormous car were covered with paintings in dis- 
temper to look like bas-reliefs; and the subjects 
of these paintings were — Brutus sacrificing his o\vn 
sons to liberty, William Tell bending the bow 
which was to kill the tyrant of Switzerland ; and 
allegorical scenes, such as Liberty crushing Des- 
potism) Aristocracy, Feudality, Superstition, and 
Fanaticism, and Reason and Philosophy triumpliing 
over all things. In the front of the car scats ris- 
ing one above the other, to the height of the base, 
on which sat the statue of Liberty, were destined 
to receive eighty- three children of both ‘sexes alle- 
gorically dressed to represent the eighty-three de- 
partments ; but this interesting part of the 
decorations of the car ** was missing, for the 
mothers of the children, fearing accidents, as 
that they might tumble and be crushed under the 
wheels, would not let them go.* Around the car, 
which was drawn by twenty horses, and which 
ran upon the same wheels as those that had carried 
Voltaire’s apotheosis machine, marched the forty 
liberated Swiss of Ch&teau-Vieux, and the cighty- 
lliree emblematical boys and girls that ought to 
have ridden on the seats, with some of the ex- 
Gardes Franqaia, deputies from the town of Brest, 
and CoUot d’Herbois, who had been the advocate 
and orator of the forty Swiss. i./lose in the wake 
of the car there w’as a man ridiculously dressed and 
mounted upon an ass, to represent the ignorance 
and folly which disgraced former times, but from 
which liberty and philosophy had now so glo- 
riously freed the French nation. Besides stopping 
at the site of the Bastille, these Parisians, who 
really imagined that it was all ** classical and 
Greek," halted in sundry other places to sing ‘ CJ'a 
Iru,’ and patriotic hymns and choruses to Liberty 
which had been composed for the occasion. From 
the Faubourg St. Antoine they moved slowly, and 
with all thesolemni^ they could muster, along the 
boulevards to the Place VendOme, to the Place 
Louis XV., to the Pont Neuf, where more depu- 
ties of the Assembly joined them, and where other 
busy patriots had Jacobinized the old equestrian 
statue of Henry IV., having clapped a big red 
nightcap on the head of that bronze king, and 
converted the sceptre in his hand into a tricolpr 
flag, besides decorating the mane and the tail, the 
poitrel and the crupper, of his bronze horse with 
tricolor streamers and cockades.t “ But,” says 
a patriot journalist of the day, “ it was when this 
immense procession reached the Champ fle Mars 

• Dulnura, wlio I* u minute ae an old rhronicler in these partloulara, 
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that the festival assumed its suhlimest character 
and made all the children of Liberty experience 
their most lively and most delicious sensations! 
The field and the altar of the country were covered 
with citizens and citizcncsses impatiently expect- 
ing the arrival of the cortege. Anon shouts of 
a])])lausc announced its arrival, and it advanced 
majestically towards the august altar, on which 
was sworn the fraternal pact which unites all 
Frenchmen. The table of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man w'as deposited on that altar, in the 
front and on the flanks of which were presently 
collected all tlie signs, emblems, flags, and trophies 
which had embellished the march, and incense 
was burnt on the altar with patriotic profusion; 
and then the grand car of Liberty was dragged all 
round the altar, the air resounding with praises and 
thanksgivings to Liberty, that only divinity of the 
French ! ” * When they had done singing to that 
mock bronze statue, their only god, the citizens 
and citizenesscs, old and young, clad in rags or 
clad in scarlet gowms, set to dancing to the tune of 
* Ira,’ and, with dancing and singing, shouting 
and promenading, mixed writh the ordinary quantum 
of gallantry, coquetting, love-making, and assigna- 
tion-making, they passed the sabbath-day very 
happily until the sun went down, and the darkness 
and coolness of night warned them to go home- 
wards. There was no rioting or bloodshedding, 
because the patriots had it all their own way, 
none of the bluc-coats, of the national guards, or 
at least none of Lafayette’s respectabilities, daring 
to show themselves. “ Ah ! ” exclaims a journal- 
ist, “ there is nothing like these ffites for uniting, 
improving, and raising the souls of the French! 
These popular fetes form the best political educa- 
tion that can he given to the people ! .... And 
you, O wise administrators ! give these f&tes often 
to the people : repeal this one every 15th of April, 
let this first Ffete of Liberty be our great spring 
holiday, and let other civic solemnities signalize the 
return of the other seasons of the year.”t 

As this F^te of Liberty was entirely republican, 
the Feuillants and Constitutional-monarchy men— 
as they continued to call themselves — determined to 
try the effect of a counter-ffete or procession, which 
should be wholly emblematic of constitutional mo- 
narchism, and a tribute to one who had not broken 
the laws like the forty Swiss, but who had died in 
defending them. The republicans of Marseilles, 
of Blois, and other places in the south and in the 
centre of the kingdom, were pillaging and destroy- 
ing all the chateaux of the gentry, whether they 
had emigrated or not ; and they had for some time 
come to the conclusion that it was very republican 
and proper that the sovereign people should fix 
the price of the bread they consumed. Some of 
the magistrates in those parts endeavoured to show 
that when* com was scarce bread must be dear; 
and that to fix an arbitrary maximum price would 
only scare away those who had corn to sell, and 
thus, and by increasing consumption, make bread 
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still scarcer and dearer. Among these spirited ma- 
gistrates-— for it now required spirit, and courage, 
and fortitude to oppose even the slightest wish 
of the sans-culoUes — was Henri Simonneau, 
mayor of Etampes, and a tanner by trade. In 
spite of his remonstrances, the sans- culottes of 
Etampes, joined by other sans-culottes from the 
neighbourhood, rushed into the market-place, 
armed with guns, sabres, pikes, and scythes, put 
their own price upon the wheat, divided among 
them according to that hxed price all the wheat 
that was there, and butchered the poor mayor for 
attempting to resist them. It was reported that 
Simonneau had said, when under the pikes and tlie 
bayonets of the ruffians who murdered him, that 
he willingly sacrificed his life to his duty and the 
law's. The Feuillunts, on the 3rd of June, got up 
a procession in his honour, and in honour of the 
laws and the constitution us established, showing, 
by all manner of ingenious devices, allegories, and 
inscriptions, that the French, having got the best of 
possible constitutions, ought to be quiet and happy, 
and never think of changing it. Instead of a co- 
lossal figure of Liberty they curried a colossal figure 
of the Law, made, like the other, of wood, paper, 
and plaster, and )mintcd and varnished like it into 
the resemblance of bronze. Lafayette’s respecta- 
bilities, who liad not shown their faces in the Li- 
berty f^te, marched in full force in this procession, i 
w’hich, like the other, terminated in the Chump 
de Mars, at the altar of the country. Instead of 
burning incense and singing odes to Liberty, these 
friends of law and order, and of the constitution as 
it was, burned incense and sang an ode to a bust 
of the defunct mayor of Eiamjies — things w'hich 
seemed eminently ridiculous in the eyes of the 
sans-culottcs, who hud found everything jiropcr 
and sublime in the Liberty affair. The thing was 
a complete failure, tending only to show how weak 
and unpopular was the jiarty that gut it up. 

At the moment when war whs declared tlic vast 
frontier of the kingdom from Dunkirk to Iluiiin- 
gen was divided into three great military com- 
mands ; and was watched, besides, by numerous 
corps of national guards, and a whole jieople more 
or less armed. On the left of this long line, from 
Dunkirk to Philippeville, was the army of the 
North, commanded by old Rochamlieau, and con- 
sisting of 40,000 men and 8000 horses Between 
Philippeville and the lines of Weissembourg was 
the army of the Centre, commanded by Lafayette, 
and counting at least 45,000 men and 1000 horses ; 
and to the right of this Centre, and stretching 
away from the lines of Weissembourg as far as 
Basle, w'as the army of the Rhine, commanded by 
L^ickncr, and consisting of 35,000 men and 8000 
horses. The frontier of the Alps and the Pyrenees, 
where attacks were expected from the King of 
Sardinia and the King of Spam, was hatched by 
General Montesquiou with another army, which, 
for die present, had nothing to do, as the Italian 
and fi^Mniah courta were not yet ready to act in 
concert with the emperor. Of the three generals 


on the northern frontier, where the war was to 
commence, Lafayette was the best stationed ; and, 
as he was also the youngest, it was expected that 
he would be the most active of the three. He had 
spoken loudly of the great things he w'ould per- 
form, but he was destined soon to find that he 
could do little or nothing, that he was suspected 
by his own troops, and that the widest differences 
of opinion prevailed between him and Uochambcaii 
and Luckner, and again between all three of them 
and Duniouriez, who, though minister for foreign 
affairs, acted as war minister and took upon him- 
self the entire direction of the campaign, ihe 
Girondist de Grave, the nominal war minister, 
being a young man, and equally without e.\pe- 
ricntV and ubiiiU . Duinouriez insisted from tho 
beginning that they ought to cummcncc operations 
by making a dash upon Belgium, where the people 
were ready to rise and join them. “ The number 
of the discontented in that country,” says Dumou- 
riez himself, “ was so very encouraging ! The 
dismantling of the fortifications, and the rupture 
of the Barrier treaty, caused by the late Emperor 
Joseph, had prepared the Belgic provinces to re- 
ceive the law from France, because there was 
nothing to protect them from invasion. The 
people appeared to solicit our assistance. I n short, 
whether friendly or unfriendly, it was wise to se- 
lect this as tlie first theatre of the war, in order to 

anticipate the House of Austria Besides, 

but little preparation was needful for the attack. 
The Austrians had not more than .30,000 men 
there. The country was rich and fertile and 
everywhere open, and the people expected us with 
impatience : os a proof of which, it is to be recol- 
lected that they received us with joy six months 
after, notwithstanding the shameful disasters that 
accompanied our first ill-muiiaged attempts ut in- 
vusiuri.”* But Rochambeau, when this plan was 
opened to him ut Paris, had strongly disapproved 
of it, had recommended remaining on the defensive, 
liad curuxl Dumounez a fool, and hod set out for 
Ills head-quarters on the frontiers in a ]iet. La- 
fayette, wlio had been so eager to assist the Belgian 
revolutionists iw'o years before when the Emjieror 
Leopold was reducing them to order, and when 
Austria had given no provocation whatever to 
France, not only approved of the plan of invasion, 
but endeavoured to appropriate to himself the ori- 
ginal conception of it. He not only attempted to 
deprive Dumouriez of his glory, but, according to 
that brilliant adventurer, the most trickish and in- 
triguing of men, he tried to trick him and dupe 
him in other matters, and set forth ambitious 
claims, which could not have been listened to 
without disgusting Rochambeau and Luckner, 
and giving to him (Lafayette) more power than 
any party w'as disposed to intrust him with. 
Dumouriez, who modestly writes his memoirs in 
the third person, says, ” Whether from ambition 
or dissimulation, Lafayette readily acquiesced in 
the plan of the campaign chalked out by Du- 
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mouricz j they concerted nicafiureB together with 
the utmost cordiality, and agreed on the time and 
manner of the execution ; but he proposed to this 
niinister, as Rochamheau was not only chagrined, 
but in a bad state of health, that he himself should 
he intrusted, as comniander-in-chief, with the 
execution of the project ; he accordingly demanded 
50,000 men, with whom he was to enter the Low 
Coiiiitiies Irv' Namur, and descend along the banks 
of ihe Meuse as far as Liege, which would render 
him comjilctely master of the Netherlands. This 
plan was a good one, and Dumouriez really thought 
that Lafayette would have succeeded in carrying it 
into effect; but the conduct pursued by this general 
since his return to Ptiris, his unnatural connection 
with the court after having been so long its scourge, 
his sudden coalition with the party of the Lameths, 
which had formerly ruined him in the opinion of 
llie nation, but at that moment looked up to him 
as Its leader, — all this had rendered him equally 
suspected by the National Asscnihly and ihe Ja- 
cohins. ThV latter (the Jacobins) ahead} deemed 
it improper that he slioulJ he intrusted with the 
rorniiiaiid of any body of troops; and, if he had 
been iiiKsud, as he wished to be, with the whole 
inilitar} autliuiit} on the frontiers, Dumouriez 
must have passed for a Feuillant, and the Assem- 
1)1} would have proceeded to extremities against 
the king, against Jjafa}ette, and against the Gironde 
ministry, rathe" than lia\e permitted such a thing. 
Besides, there were two marshals of France, two 
ofljcers superior in rank to lAfayettc, on the 
frontiers. It Rochamheau were really too feeble 
and too sickl} to act, there was not the same objec- 
tion with regard to Luckner. In short, Dumouriez 
himself hud not so great an opinion of the character 
and talents of Lafayette as to run such desperate 
risks in his behalf, lie had always showm himself 
indecisive, versatile, and rather cunning than able, 
when he acted the pnncipal character during the 
three first years of the i evolution. He possessed 
some talent and instruction, but he w'as destitute of 
that genius which hurries mankind along with it ; 
and, whatever might he his ambition, nature had 
condemned him to mediocrity.” In refusing him 
the chief command, Dumouriez gave Lafayette 
reasons to hope that he would really have the 
principal management of the campaign; and he 
6a}s that Lafa}ette assumed an air of content, and 
dissembled his resentment till another opportunity. 
According to Dumouriez*s plan there were to be 
two real and two false attacks. Lafayette, with a 
detachment of 10,000 men, which was to be fol- 
lowed by the rest of his army, was to file off by 
Givet, and take possession of Namur, where at the 
time the Austrians had only a single battalion of 
Walloons, more than iho half of urhich had entered 
into a conspiracy to desert on the first appearance 
oj the French. From Namur Lafayette was to 
march for Brussels or for Liege, just as he might 
find best. At the same time Lieutenant-general 
Biron was to strike off from Valenciennes with an- 
other 10,000 men, and march straight upon Mons, 


w’here the Austrian general Beaulieu w'as posted with 
only 2500 men. Another general officer was to be 
dispatched on the >ery same day from Ldle with 
3600 men, who were to follow the road leading to 
Tournay, and, in conjunction wdth the Belgian in- 
habitants, to surprise that place : but, if the Belgians 
were not found so friendly cr so active as they had 
promised to be, then this column was to halt on 
the frontier line, and merely make a false attack. 
Also, on the very same day, a major-general was 
to issue from Dunkiik with 1200 men, and march 
towards Fumes, to feel tlie pulse of the Flemings. 

“ This general attack,” Ba}8 the planner of it, 
“ W'as to be follow'ed up and to be made altogether 
with about 40,000 men, who w'crc certainly suffi- 
cient, for war had only been declared ten days, 
and ncitlicr orders nor troops had arrived from 
Vienna for defending the country, which w'as so 
c.vtrcmcly well disposed in our favour. Had the 
execution been confided to a general of genius, 
able, active, and willing, the success would have 
been infallible. This army ^'as to have been 
quickly reinforced by more than 30,000 infantry, 
consisting of national battalions raised during the 
jireceding summer in the northern and western 
departments of France. A second lc\y was or- 
dered ; and in the mean time the central depart- 
nuiits of the kingdom had furnished several regi- 
ments of cavalry, which were now approaclimg 
Flanders. Thus, when the emperor would have 
assembled an army in June or July for recon- 
quering the Low' Countries, he w'ould have found 
Lafa}ettc at the head of 75.000 Frenchmen, and 
the whole country completely revolutionised.”* 
As this plan met with the approbation of the 
Gironde ministry, Rtichambcau and Luckner were 
obliged to give iij) their objections, and to promise 
to co-ojieratc to the best of thcii ability. A part of 
the invading force, whieli was all to be concentrated 
under the command of Lafayette, was drawn from 
Ruchunibeuu’s army of the North, end a part from 
Luckner's army of the Rhine. By the Ist of May 
Lafayette got all his heavy artillery as far as Givet ; 
hut, instead of pressing forward for Namur, which 
he might have taken on the 2nd of May, he began 
making a 6xcd position of Givet. General Biron, 
setting out from Valenciennes, crossed the Belgian 
frontiers on the 29th of April, and on the 30th 
pressed onw'ard for Mons. But scarcely had his 
people caught sight of some Austrian light troops 
w'hich General Beaulieu had sent out of Mons, 
w'hen they set up a terrible shout that they were 
betrayed, and this was presently followed by the 
cry of Sauve tpii pent. Two regiments of dragoons, 
who are said not even to have seen the enemy, 
galloped back into the ranks of the infantry swear- 
ing that they were surrounded and betrayed ; and 
the infantry, throwm into perfect disorder by this 
unsoldierlike movement, took them at their word, 
and followed them in their mad flight. In vain 
Biron, young Rochamheau, and other officers, con- 
jured them to stop : there was no rallying them; 
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and they neTer stopped till they reached Valen- 
ciennes, where they threatened to massacre all 
their general officers. These 10,000 fiiyards were 
pursued by only 500 or 600 Austrian light horse, 
who captured Biroii’s baggage and military chest. 
On the very same day and hour Major-general 
Theobald Dillon’s division of 3000 men, which had 
left Lille and advanced as far as Bessieux, mani- 
fested the same panic at the apparition of 800 or 
900 Austrians who had sallied out of Tournay ; 
and they fled back to Lille without ever looking 
behind them, abandoning artillery, baggage, and 
almost everything else. Theobald Dillon, who 
entered Lille after the fugitives, was massacred by 
his own men, as -well as a lieutenant-colonel of 
engineers. The bodies of these two victims, 
together with that of an unsworn jiriest, were 
hung up on a gallows ; and, the ])u])uluce joining 
the soldiery, all kinds of excesses were committed, 
including the butchery of some Austrian prisoners 
of war, who had been surprised and taken near the 
frontier at the first irruption * No one dared to 
hint that brave men ought to have stayed to see 
how they were betrayed before they fled ; all joined 
in crying that their superior olliccrs were all aris- 
tocrats and engaged in a ])lot against liberty. Tins 
bad beginning completely disheaitencd the Belgians, 
who had promised to join the tricolor banner, 
nod who now' displayed their prudence and their 
fears by remaining perfectly quiet, and bj dropping 
for a time all coinniunication with the French 
camp. Lafavette would no longer venture to move 
from the position he had chosen at Givet, and he 
stayed there, doubting of his troops and complaining 
of Dumouriez and the rest of the Gironde ministry, 
till his provisions began to fail him. Although they 
agreed on no other point, old Rochamheau united 
with Lafayette in writing letters to the king and to 
the National Assembly, to throw all the blame of 
what had happened upon Dumouriez and Ins plan 
of campiugn, and at last to declare that the\ could 
no longer obey the orders of an ignorant Gironde 
council and a presumptuous minister. The Assem- 
bly for a time turned their hacks upon Dumouriez, 
and insisted on his confining himself within liis 
own department of foreign af&irs. The defensive 
■yptem w'as now resorted to — and out of necessity, 
for the army of invasion had lost a principal part 
of their baggage and equipments, and seemed to be 
thoroughly disorganised and incapable of discipline. 
Rochambrau resigned his command in disgust and 
despair ; and de Grave, the nominal war minister, 
who had connected himself with Madame dc Stael, 
whom Dumouriez describes as ** the ('irce of the 
Feuillants,*’ threw up his place in a fright, and 
was succeeded by Servan, who, though recom- 
mended by de Grave to office, blackened the con- 
duct of his predecessor, and set himself in direct 
cppocition to Dumouriez. “ This Servan,** says 
Dumouriez, ** had long been very intimate with 
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the celebrated Madame Roland, and was said, 
whether truly or falsely, to have acted in the 
capacity of her lover.*’ From the friends of 
Madame Dumouriez could have little to hope; 
for just at this critical juncture he quarrelled out- 
right with the virtuous Roland and his friend 
Clavieres, whom he had always eclipsed in the 
king’s council, and despised in his own heart as a 
set of formalists and pedants, who knew nothing 
of business, nothing of w'ar or politics, nothing of 
human nature. 

When the news of the double flight and disgrace 
w'lis spread in Paris, and the subject was taken up 
by the Jacobin Club, there was a terrible w'ar of 
w'orils, hut unaccompanied for the moment by the 
violent and atrocious acts which might have been 
expected. Everybody seemed to be accusing every- 
body else of treachery. Old Rochamheau, who 
now* found what it was to serve militarily under 
the sovereign people, under a democracy broke 
loose, told the king that he had lost the confidence 
of the army through an “ infernal plot,” and that 
all the 'generals were in the same predicament. 
The patriots of Paris accused Rochamheau and 
Lafu\eite who were alive, and Theohold Dillon 
who had been murdered, and Biron and All the 
generals, of being in a damnable plot against li- 
berty, for, without treacher}' and a plot, how could 
brave Frenchmen ever run away ? The Feuillants 
accused tlie Girondists of having madly preferrecF 
a W’ar of attack to a w'ar of defence — a riTolutinnary 
war to a ronsiihttionol one (w’hich, like a good 
deal more of their phraseology, we do not pretend 
to understan*!) ; and in clearer language, and with 
arguments more intelligible, thev ureuscd the Ja- 
cobins of having made sure beforehand of the 
verification of their ow'ii dark projihecies as to the 
result of a war of attack — of having, by their con- 
stant jireaching of doubt, suspicion, indiscijilinr, 
and insubordination, rendered it utterly iin]>osbihle 
for the generals and superior officers to do anything 
with their soldiers, who were predetermined to 
look upon them all as traitors. The Girondists, 
with some subdued reflections on the tendency of 
the Jacobin preaching, the doctrines of which they 
had ihcmselveB aided in promulgating, accused 
Rochamheau of being the principal cause of the 
disasters and dishonour ; because that old general, 
who had always opposed the war of attack, who was 
obstinate and wedded to his owm opinions, was no 
friend to the present Gironde ministry, but at- 
tached to the principles of the ministers they had 
displaced. The hottest of this party — the enfans 
j}er(hs of Girondism — men like Carra, the jour- 
nalist, w'ent farther, and openly accused Rocham- 
beau of treachery. The Jacobins, putting aside 
fur a season their accusations of treason against all 
the commanders, laboured to show that all that had 
happened might easily be explained by the incom- 
petence, hurry, and frivofity of the Girondists, 
who, BO fur from being lit to he ministers of state, 
were scarcely qualified to fill the most subordinate 
offices of Government. These men of the Gironde, 
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reasoned the Jacobins, who were already aspiring 
to their places, are only revolutionists in appear- 
ance or by halves: they have confided a patriot 
army to ciiicfs who arc not patriots ; they have ob- 
stinately i)er8istcd in pursuing an object emanating 
from the sovereignty of the people with generals 
and lieutenant-generals that are all ex-nobles, all 
reuillants, all brought up under tlie old court, and 
holding to* counter-revolution by their hatred to 
the sovereignty of the people, and by the antipa- 
thies they have so often manifested to liberty and 
equably! In the Assembly the Girondists nowr 
united for a brief season with the Feuillants, and 
this union w'as strong enough to repress ihvre some 
demonstrations whicii were made by the Cordelier 
Club — which club, ns we have seen, included in 
the number of its members all the ultra or exces- 
sive Jacobins. These Cordeliers sent a deputation 
— consisting of Mommoro (a working ])rinter, who 
hud been arrested by Lafayette, in HOI, for going 
too fai), Vincent (the son of a Paris gaoler), and 
Ollier patriots of the same colour — to the bar of the 
Assembly, to represent that the army had been 
betrayed, and ihe lives of many brave men sacri- 
ficed by the generals. In simple truth, there had 
been no figliting w liutcver, for, excejit a few strag- 
glers, none of the French had got within reach even 
of an Austrian rille : if they had stopped in their 
paiiie flight, and had formed, the Austrians must 
have run back without fighting, for they were 
solely light troops, without artillery or anything 
whatever to support them; but the journalists 
and popular haranguers had always been talking 
about Thermojivlffi, and the orator of the Cordelier 
diputtttioii was determined that a Thermop}la; 
tliere should be, or should have been, with a per- 
fect parity of numbers to the ancient one. “ Three 
hundred of our brethren,** said they, ** have 
perished ! They have had the fate of the Spartans 
at ThermojiyliB ! Tlie public voice, always truer 
than the ministerial voice, makes us believe that 
they have been the victims of treachery and trea- 
son ! *’ Here a hundred Gironde and Feuillant 
voices exclaimed, “ Turn these blackguards out ! 
Drive them out I — Chassez ces coquins, cfiassex /** 
These cries were prolonged until M ommoro and 
Vinceui, who will soon re-appear, and in a condi- 
tion to take a bloody revenge for this insult, re- 
treated from the bar and vanished through the 
doors of the hall. Through the same temporary 
union the Girondists and Feuillants felt them- 
selves bold enough and strong enough to attack 
Marat, who had recently resumed his editorial 
functions, in order to call down vengeance on the 
aristocrat officers, and tell the sansculotte soldiers 
the line of conduct they ought to pursue. In his 
horse-doctoring days Marat had never drawn up a 
more simple or concise prescription. People 
and soldiers,** said he, in his paper of the 3rd of 
May, ** 1 told you six months ago that our gene- 
rals, all varlets of the court, would betray the 
nation and deliver up our frontiers. My hope 
now is, that the army will open their eyes, and 
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feel that the first thing diey have to do is to mas- 
sacre all their generals ! ** Beugnot, whu was 
half Feuillant, half Girondist, denounced Marat 
the very next day in the Assembly, and followed 
up bis denunciation by another against Carra, 
who, though a professed Girondist, had given ad- 
vice in his newspaper not a bit less atrocious than 
Marat*B prescription. But the Girondists, though 
ready and willing to bring down the vengeance of 
the laws upon the cx-burse-leech, were anxious to 
preserve the ex- secretary of the bospodar of Mol- 
davia, and by their management Carra was passed 
over. To balance matters, Lasource proposed 
that the decree of accusation against Marat or 
L*Ami du Peuplc should be accompanied by a 
similar decree against Royuu, the editor of L*Ami 
du Rui, who had been recommending in his paper 
that the sansculuttcs and Jacobins should be treated 
as they proposed treating tlie aristocrats and 
royalists. Guadet, the great Gironde orator, sub- 
ported this double motion, which was carried by a 
great majority. These little facts seem to prove 
that, if the Feuillants and Girondists could only 
have continued to agree and act together, they 
might yet have kept down the Mountain or ultra- 
Jacobin party, at least in the Assembly — that they 
migiit yet have had a chance against the Robes- 
picrres, Dantons, and Murats — a faint chance, in- 
deed, because the Jacobin club continued to be a 
great deal stronger than the Assembly, and Robes- 
{lierre and the Mountain, after the defeat of Brissot, 
were more than ever absolute in the club. 

Carra, left to pursue bis editorial career, d&- 
iiounced to popular vengeance, which was some- 
thing more powerful and terrible than any existing 
law in France, the two ex-ministers, Montmorin 
and Bertrand de Mollcville. These two ex-mi- 
nisters immediately cited Carra before the juge-de- 
paix, Lariviere. Carra, whose capital accusation 
was that the tw'o ex-ministers were active members 
of what was sailed the Austrian committee, which 
was said to meet sometimes in the Tuilerics, and 
sometimes in the house of the Princess of Lam- 
balle, to concert with the queen the means of be- 
traying the country to Austria, declared that he 
had received his information from three members 
of the Assembly, Merlin, Bazire, and Chabot, who 
were also members of the Committee of Research 
or Surveillance, and prepotent both in the Cordelier 
and Jacobin club. The inviolability of this trio as 
members of the legislature did not deter the juge- 
de-paix from proceeding against them, calling 
witnesses and taking their depositions, and even 
applying to the Assembly for copies of papers 
said to have been presented in its Committee ‘of 
Research. Saladin rose to declare that a juge-de- 
paix had no right to demand any such papers. 
Fauchet represented how dangerous it would be to 
make public private and confidential declarations 
which had been made to the committee by ifuft- 
vidualt in Uie king's service. Dumolard thought 
that the best thing the Assembly could do would 
be to pass to the order of the day, and leave W 
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rfviefe, the juge-de-paix, to do whatever he might 
think hecit. Larivierc, with uncommon boldness 
but w’ith lamentable rashness, issued a warrant to 
arrest the three deputies, Merlin, Bazirc, and 
Chabot. “ Unluckily,’* says Bertrand dc Molle- 
ville, “ Larivierc was carried away by the desire 
of acting a great part, and of making himself 
remarkable ; and, in defiance of every consideration 
of prudence, he drew down upon himself the in- 
dignation of the Assembly by executing the law in 
the most disrespectful manner against these po- 
pular members, whom he caused to be raised out 
of their beds and brought before his tribunal at 
five o’clock in the morning. His pretext for this 
inconsiderate conduct was, that he wished to avoid 
interfering with their attendance on the Assembly, 
and summoned them at that early hour in order 
that they might be at liberty by the time the As- 
sembly met.” Larivierc had been selected by the 
court as the best disposed of all the magistrates ; 
hut, unhappily, whenever anything was to be done 
for tlie court, zeal and good intention were almost 
certain to be accompanied by folly and extravagance. 
The three Jacobin-Cordelier members quoted the 
constitution, which forbade any such proceedings 
against men who had seats in the national repre- 
sentation, declared that they would answer none of 
Larivi^re’s questions, and entered a solemn protest 
against the whole procedure. The jiige-de-paix 
was obliged to let them go, and, as soon os the 
Assembly met, they went thitlier to jiroclaim how' 
they had been treated, how the dignity of the 
nation had been insulted and outraged in their 
persons, how each of them had been tom out of 
his bed by three rascally gendarmes. Larivierc, 
by letter, requested to be admitted to the bar of 
the House to give his own account of his motives 
and proceedings. Some ilebate followed ns to 
whether he should be admitted or not ; but Verg- 
niaud said that they ought to lose no time in 
hearing what he had to say touching an infraction 
of the laws and a daring outrage, which in itself 
was quite enough to prove the existence of that 
Austrian committee which had fur so long a time 
alarmed the patriots ; and upon this great Giron- 
dist’s recommendation Larivi^re was admitted to 
the bar. Larivi^re justified his proceedings by 
an appeal to the constitution, which had not esta- 
blished any distinction in the manner of summon- 
ing persons in different situations, and therefore he 
had not presumed to introduce any new form, but 
had brought the three deputies before him just as 
he would have done with any other individuals. 
This seeming tribute to the doctrine of equality 
conciliated the galleries and a portion of the As- 
sembly; hut, when he proceeded to speak con- 
temptuously of the rumours that were raised about 
this Austrian committee, he excited the galleries 
and a good poitioirof the Assembly into exceeding 
wrath. He atated 4hat he had examined Madame 
de Ltmhidle and other persons, and waa thoroughly 
o on riaced there was not the least proof of the 
cxistenee of that Austrian committee, or of any of 


the infernal plots which Carra talked and wrote 
about. Brissot, who is accused of being the ori- 
ginal inventor of this cliimcrn, and Gensunne, who 
had emjiloycd the rumour of the Austrian com- 
mittee very successfully against the court, could 
not bear to hear it treated as a ridiculous dream. 
They asserted that Lariviere’s pretended exami- 
nation of the Princess of Lamballe, &c., was a 
tissue of lies ; and they engaged to bring before 
the Assembly the most convincing proofs of the 
reality of the Austrian committee, and of the dark 
plots ^hich were planning in it. It is one of the 
most favourable points in the character of Louis 
XVI. that he never abandoned those who attempted 
to serve him without making some efforts to save 
them, although all such efforts were full of danger 
to himself. Affected at the danger which the ill- 
judged, though w'ell meant, zeal of Larivierc had 
exposed him to, he tried to cover and assist him 
by all the means in liis power : he commissioned 
the minister of justice, Duranthon, to order the 
Public Accuser to prosecute the inventors and 
projmgators of the calumny regarding the Austrian 
committee, and he informed the Assembly by 
letter of what he had done. In his letter Louis 
expressed a hope that the papers whicli Cere said 
to exist in the secret committee might be made 
public. But this generous interference did not 
prevent the Assembly from passing a decree of 
accusation against Lariviere, who was accordingly 
sent to the prison at Orleans, to be tried by the 
High Court of Orleans for having failed m respect 
to the nation in the person of its representatives. 
He shared the fate of the rest of those state pri- 
soners, who were all massacred by the mob in 
September, except a few servants, and an officer of 
artillery who bore the unlucky name of M. Loy- 
aute, and who was grievously, but not mortally, 
wounded. On the 23rd of 'May Gensonn^ and 
Brissot fulfilled their engagement, or produced 
what they to be convincing proofs. Gensonnti 
dwelt more* on generalities ; but Brissot, who had 
got hold of some of the diplomatic correspondence, 
and who prided himself on his ability and finesse 
in detecting and exposing diplomatic manoeuvres, 
descended to particular inculpations, and again 
invoked the vengeance of the laws against those 
two ex-ministers, Delessart and Montmorin, taking 
no heed at first of Bertrand de Molleville, who 
had been miniiter of marine, and never minister 
of foreign affairs, as the two othera had been. “ 1 
have denounced the existence of the Austrian com- 
mittee,” said Brisaot, ** and I will prove that it 
haa existed and that it still exists. In (he first 
place, we must fix the character of this Austrian 
committee. What is understood by the terms? 
The Austrian committee is a faction of the enemies 
of liberty, who, at times governing in the name of 
the king, and at times directing his ministry, have 
constantly betrayed the people and sacrificed the 
interests of the nation to the interests of a family. 
The entire su^ection of this committee to the 
House of Austria is its principal characteristic. . . . 
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. . . Would you kuow the leading principles of 
this detestable committee ? They are these 1 . An 
absolute devotion to what people call the royal 
prerogative; 2. An absolute devotion to the in- 
terests of the House of Austria; 3. No alliancea 
with Prussia or with England ; 4. Indulgence to- 
wards the reliel emigrants, without adhering, howr- 
ever, to all their views ; 5. Opposition to the war 
against the House of Austria, after having pro- 
voked us to declare it; 6. The old project to 
establish two chambers, as in England.*’ After 
reminding the Assembly that it was Montmorin 
who had given the queen a passport in the name 
of the Russian baroness at the time of the flight 
to VarenncB, Ac., Brissot said that it was after the 
return of the king from that flight that Montmorin 
became most active and most successful, having 
found out the secret of winning over to the court 
Burnavc and other members of the first Assembly, 
who, down to that moment, had been the most 
energetic champions of the rights of the people. 
He quoted part of a letter written by Montmorin 
in the month of August, 1791, to the French 
anibassudor at Vienna, in which he informed that 
functionary that the best minds in the National 
Assembly, and those who had had the greatest 
influence on public opinion, had united themselves 
with the true servants of the king, and were con- 
certing w ith them measures proper to sustain the 
monarchy, and restore to his majesty the pow'er 
and autiiority necessary to govern. Brissot de- 
tected a vast deal of iniquity anu slavishncss in 
the expression “ true servants of the king,** and 
insisted that Montmorin could have meant nothing 
less than the restoration of the old absolute power 
of royalty. Selecting detached sentences and even 
fragments of sentences from two or three of Mont- 
muriirs dispatches, he made it appear that this 
minister for foreign affairs was always talking of 
the king, and never of the ])eople, except to con- 
rlemn their impatience and violence. In one dis- 
])atch Montmorin said, ** The people are subject to 
fits of fury ; this is a state of violence ; hut w’ith 
time the king may recover some authority.” This 
Brissot thought was monstrous. In another letter 
Montmorin said, “ The constitution will march ; 
nobody must hope to be able to destroy it.” But 
Brissot thought this passage as monstrous as the 
preceding one. This vain presumptuous man did 
the whole of his spiriting so clumsily that any 
auditory less passionate and less prejudiced would 
have absolved Montmorin on his own showing. 
Among other crimes, this journalist by profession, 
this writer of all manner of libels, this Brissot, 
who was constantly feeding the Paris press with 
the most violent and exciting attacks and denun- 
ciations, accused Montmorin and the Austrian 
committee of having been gpiilty of horrible at- 
tempts to captivate public opinion and delude the 
mople by means of placards, newspapers, and 
libels ! Among Montmorin’s accomplices, be de- 
nounced as being as guilty as himself the ex- 
minister Duport, who, he laid, had a iLaviih ado- 
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ration for the English constitution with its system 
of two chambers, by means of which the King of 
England was enabled to dispose arbitrarily and 
capriciously of the blood and the lives of his 
people. He then fell upon Bertrand de Molle- 
ville, accusing him of having purposely disorgan- 
ised the French navy, which had been notoriously 
disorganised by Uie Jacobin clubs and publica- 
tions, and by the declaration of the Rights of Man, 
and of having caused the black insurrection and 
the massacres in St. Domingo, which, as was 
equally notorious, had been brought about by the 
same causes, aided by the direct intermeddling, 
systematising, and preaching of Brissot himself. 
He had promised proofs — proofs of the most con- 
vincing nature — but he produced absolutely no- 
thing of the kind, and made up for the want of 
them by loud, vague declamations, such as had 
already been worn threadbare by being applied to 
all manner of persons. He concluded by de- 
manding a decree of accusation against Mont- 
morin, Duport, and Beilratid dc Molleville; but, 
before this decree could be drawn up, the atten- 
tion of the Assembly was called to more lively 
matters. 

The patriot municipality of St. Cloud informed 
the committee of research and surveillance that 
there had been strange Bu^picious doings in their 
neighbourhood, at Sevred, where the king had a 
manufactory of china or porcelain w'are, and a good 
number of workmen, whose civism was thought 
doubtful. They announced that, early on the morn- 
ing of the 26th of May, M. Laporte, w'ho had charge 
of the civil list, repaired to the china manufactory, 
without its being know'n by the workmen why he 
had come ; that in the afternoon of the same day 
two carriages arrived at the same place; loaded with 
fifty-two bales of pai^er, square and carefully 
packed ; that on the next day the furnace used for 
burning the china w as lit^ but without any china in 
it ; that the fifty-two bales of paper were thrown 
into the furnace, under the superintendence of 
M. Regnier, the director of the works, and of an 
abbe, whose name was unknown, but who looked 
as if he had not taken the serment civique ; that 
this burning of paper lasted five hours ; and that 
they themselves (the patriot municipals of St. Cloud) 
had seen a terrible smoke issuing from the chimney 
of the oven aforesaid. The Assembly was greatly 
excited at the reading of this letter. Merlin, whose 
humour had not been improved by the visit of 
Larivi^re’s gendarmes, said that the Assembly 
ought to command the minister of justice to exa- 
mine into this matter, as there was good ftoason to 
believe that the papers thus burnt srere the archives 
and correspondence of the Austrian committee. 
Isnard, the great Girondist, thought that M. Laporte 
ought instantly to be called to the bar, and strictly 
examined by the House itself; and that greater 
Girondist, Guadet, seconded the proposition, which 
was forthwith adopted. The poor treasurer of the 
civil list, being brought in, confessed that he had 
been at Sevres, and iSiat bales of paper had been 
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carried there to be burned — not fifty-two balce, i 
however, but only thirty. When asked what those 1 
papers were, he said tliey w’ere a new edition of a \ 
French work which had lately been printed in 
London, and which he had withdraw’n from tlie 
Paris bookseller who held it. What work w’as 
it ?” demanded the Assembly. “ It was no work 
that had anything to do with liberty,’* said poor 
Laporte, who well knew the danger of being sus- 
pected of having burned patriotic Jacobin books. 

** It was the mdmoires of a woman who has been 
but too notorious. Every copy was to be signed by 
her, but she is now dead. That w'oman was 
Madame de la Mothe, who wrote about the dia- 
mond necklace.* I never saw the book. I only 
charged two persons to buy up all the copies, and 
see it burned. The bookseller himself went to the 
furnace with the bales.” “ But who was that 
abbe that went with you ?” demanded the august 
Assembly. “ There was no abbt? with me,” said 
Laporte : “ I went alone.” He was told he might 
withdraw. Merlin then demanded that M. Regnicr, 
the director of the Sevres works, should be brought 
up and interrogated instantly, hrfore hr could hat r 
time or oyportunity to advi\e or speak vith any 
person whatei'e?'. In the end it was agreed that 
the workmen who had burned the bales should be 
brought to the bar, as well as the director. While 
the messengers went in search of the director, the 
journeymen, and the bookseller, the Assembly came 
to one very important resolution. Bazirc, one of 
the trio wFio, under Robespierre, had undertaken 
to be high priests of terror and suspicion, rose and 
said that to-morrow he would prove the indis- 
pensable necessity of dissolving the constitutional 
guard which had been allowed to the king by the 
Assemblv ; that he would prove that in the regi- 
ments of that guard there had been admitted un- 
sworn priests, men who had been at Coblentz w'ith 
the emigrants, servants of the expelled nristocrats, 
and so great a number of enemies to the revolution 
that nothing could be expected from them but some 
sanguinary attempt to make a counter-revolution. 

He added that he knew for certain there had been 
a project for carrying off the king on that happy 
Sunday when the patriots were enjoying themscives 
in the Champ de Mars at the F6te of Liberty. He 
promised to be ready with his papers and proofs on 
the morrow ; and in the mean time he thought the 
Assembly ought to decree that the civic guard of 
Paris should be doubled from that very night, in 
order to keep down fermentation in the capital. 
The Assembly forthwith nut only adopted this 
bright scheme, but also came to the resolution that 
Mayor Pdtion should be ordered to present every 
morning a report on the state of Wris. Then 
Carnot the yoimger, brother of the extraordinary 
man who was soon to organise the disorderly armies 
of the republic, rose to demand that the Assembly 
should not adjourn at all, but declare themselves in 

* Tha itorjof the Diamood Nocklace, that rnaariiable paaiaga iu 
the life of Maria Antoliutta, will he afterwaida takeu up whan we 
aoBH to look haak wpon the whole history of the nshappy quaes 
froB Hi bloody and. 


permanent session, as they had done in the time of 
the flight toVarennes. When this proposition had 
been adopted, almost unanimously, an unnamed 
deputy recommended that, in imitation of the con- 
suls of ancient Rome, they should issue a proclama- 
tion in these terms : — ” Citizens, the republic is in 
danger. Take up your arms, and stand on your 
guard!” For the present, this proposition was 
negatived. But all this, which passed on the 26th 
of May, was an audible prelude to what was to 
happen at the Tuilcries on the 20th of June. In 
the evening the Paris bookseller, the director of 
the china manufactory at Sevres, and three of his 
workmen, were brought to the bar, and sharply 
examined touching those suspicious bales. The 
bookseller declared that they consisted of nothing 
but impressions of the mtfnioires of Madame de 
la Mothe, which he had received from London 
from Mr. Robinson, with instructions to sell them 
on commission. When M. Regnier, the director, 
was asked whether he knew what the bales con- 
tained, lie said he did not, as he had not permitted 
himself to look into them. The first workman said 
that all he knew about it was that the paper pulled 
out of the bales to be burned was ])rinted on both 
sides like a book or pamphlet. When asked whe- 
ther the burning was a long operation, he said it 
lasted from half-past five till half-past eleven 
o’clock. When asked whether he had not seen 
the title of the book, he said that he had not, and 
that he had not any ambition to see it. *^'hcn 
asked whether he had not seen any manuscripts, 
he declared that he had not. After a few other 
questions, this witness was told he might retire. 
The next journeyman could only say that a great 
deal of paper had been bunied. When asked what 
paper, he said he could not tell, as he did not know 
how to read. The third workman examined said 
that he had throwTi the paper into the furnace, 
being told so to do by his chief, but he could not 
say what paper it was, as he could not read. Like 
the first workman, he declaied that he did not know 
the gentleman who brought the paper to Sevres, 
and attended while it was burning. Nothing more 
could be made of these witnesses ; no more light 
could be obtained from the great conflagration of 
printed paper; but it was easy for the trio. Merlin, 
Chabot, and Bazire, to keep up the suspicion or 
belief that manuscripts had been burned, besides 
printed sheets, and that those manuscripts would 
have afforded ample proofs of all the accusations 
they had brought against the Austrian committee ; 
and out of doors, in the clubs, coffee-houses, and 
all public and private places, a great deal was made 
of that fire and smoke at Sevres. Bertrand de 
Molleville says that Brissot joined the whole Ja- 
cobin party in maintaining, with as much eflrontery 
as vehemence, that the papers burned so secretly 
were and could not be anything else than the re- 
gisters and parts of the correspondence of the 
Austrian committee. The same minister, who con- 
tinued to be a confidential servant of the court after 
he was driven out of the ministry by the Girondists, 
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declares that the papers ^ere nothing but the me- 
moires and libels of that notorious iKoman^ ho had 
long before done such incalculable mischief to the le- 
utution of the queen He sa} s that M de Laportc, 
y the king’s orders, had bought up the entire im- 
pression (the rogue of a bookseller must ha\c kept 
some of them back, or Mr Robinson of London 
must have sent more copies over, for in a ver} short 
time the terrible libel was circulating in Pans), 
and that de Laporte, instead of deslroving the sheets 
immediate!}, kept them for a considerable time m 
Ins own house, that the alarming and rapid pro- 
gress of the revolution, the audaiit} and ariogance 
r f that swarm of ruffians who directed and in good 
part composed, the populace of Pans, and the ex- 
cesses daily committed b} them, made the tieasurcr 
(1 the civil list dread that his house might be at- 
tacked and broken open , and that then he decided 
on sending the dangerous sheets to be burnt 
Bertrand adds that the secret was betrajed b} one 
Ristjn, who wascmploved b} one of the cmplovtis 
ut dc Laporte to see the papers burned, and who 
was a dangerous intriguer, a man of the very worst 
eharicter, furmcrl\ a law ver of Nanc>, where onl} 
one }ear before he had escaped from the callows, 
bv favour of the new principles, and the patriotism 
ol the new tribunals, although convicted of enor- 
m US forgeries, including a falsification of the great 
seal of 1 raiK e Madame Campan says that she 
was the first in the fuilerics to hear of the terrible 
storm in the AssembU about the burning of these 
papers ind that she went immediatelv to tell her 
roval niibtresb of it “ liile,” she adds, “ I ^as 
giving this aec unt to the queen, the king blushed 
and held down hi& head The queen said to him. 
Sir, luvevou anv knowledge of tlus^ The king 
made no rcplv Madame Llizabith begged him to 
explain what tins meant, but btill the bime silence 
on tl c part ef the king 1 instantlv withdrew V 
few minutes after, the queen came to me, and told 
me that it was the king who, out of feir fur her, 
h id c lused the entire edition to be bought u^ , and 
tint M de Liporte had nit found a mjre secret 
in inner of destreying the impression than getting 
It burnt at Sevres, in the midst of two hundred 
we ikmen, of whom one hundred and eighty must 
I e Jacobins She told me that she had concealed 
her grief and mortification from the king, as he was 
in a consternation at what hud happened, and ns 
bhe could sav nothing, seeing it was his tenderness 
f r her that had caused this new misfortune ” 

On the following morning, the 29th of Ma>, 
mavor Petion \er\ briskly made the first of his 
diilv reports on the state of Puns He declared 
that the capital was in a dreadful state of fermenta- 
tion, which he attributed not so much to what had 
happened on the frontiers as to plots carrv ing on 
in Its own centre, and eflurts made bv unpatriotic 
men to deprave public opinion and corrupt public 
spirit “ Y lu must,” said he, after a great deal 
of more declamation, “ incessantly intimidate your 
enemies, and keep them bent under the yoke of the 
law, for, at the least neglect on your part, they 


will raise their audacious heads, and defy you ** 
The mavor was honoured with long applauses, 
and the Assembly ordered that his discourse should 
be printed and distributed He had scarcely with- 
drawn when the citizens of one of the lowest sec- 
tions of Pans entered the Assembly, to swear to 
sacrifice their lives for its defence They defiled 
through the hall, with drums beating and flags 
flving, and red worsted nightcaps stuck upon 
pikes they were fifteen or sixteen hundred strong, 
and all armed with pikes of the new fabric After 
doing their swearing, most c f them sat themselves 
down in the body of the House behind the mem- 
bers Bazire then rose to fulfil his promise of 
proving the danger of alliwing the king to keep 
his constitutional guard He declared that that 
guard was rotten with aristocrucv and anti revolu 
tionism, and that liberty and equalitv could not be 
safe until it was disbanded Was not the Duke of 
Brissac, its commander, a determined aristocrat 
and rovalist? Had he nut put upon the hilts of 
the men’s swords a cock and a royal crown Had 
not anti revolutionary principles, and heresies 
against liberty and equalitv and all the rights of 
man, been propagited among these guaidsmcn, 
and then by these guardsmen among some of the 
people ? W ub this to be borne by men who had the 
power to preyent it^ — who could dismiss these 
guards, and the king along with them, if so thev 
chose* Was it not true that, while ci-devant 
nobles, and their base valets, were admitted into 
the guards, patriots, with all the qualifications, and 
of undisputed civ ism, ha 1 been rejected ^ Had not 
men ci-devant nobles that belonged to that exe- 
crable body the gardes du eorp«, been cm oiled in 
this constitution il guard, wherein there were un- 
sworn piiests who hud thrown otf their cassocks 
tl put cn grenadier coats ^ W ire there not some 
of these anti-revolutionists in this guard who still 
dared to insult the national equalitv by making use 
of their old titleb, and speaking contemptuously of 
the bourgeoisie — of the whole sovereign people? 
Continuing his discourse, Bazire affirmed that a 
serjeant of the constitutional guard, who had for- 
merly been of the body guard, had said aloud to 
some of his comr ides that the three hundred pa 
triots who had perished in the affair of Mons were 
so many beggarly lascals, and that there were 
plenty m ire of them in France to be destroved , 
that on another occasion some of these rovalist 
guardsmen had cried out, when on guard at the 
Tuili ries, * The Austrianb have taken \ alenciennes 
In fifteen day s they w ill be in Pans * Brav o ' bravo * 
We will march out twenty leagues to meet them, 
with the white flag, the king’s own colour'” that 
these guardsmen had taken an oath to accompany 
Louis XVI wherever he might choose to go, that 
M Somhreuil, one of the sons of the governor of 
the Hdtel des Invalides, had said among these 
guardsmen that he had got a good swoid, with 
which he intended to np up the bellie« of the 
rascally sansculottes, &c &c He declared that 
he had been mformed of most of these facts by 
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various patriots, who were serving, or had been 
serving until they could bear it no longer, in the 
king's guard. He said that many efforts had been 
made to induce soldiers to enlist fur the emigrant 
army at Coblentz; and here he named a young 
soldier — Joachim Mcrat, tlie son of a postmaster 
and innkeeper of La Bustide, near Cuhors, but who 
was destined, by the fate of revolution and wars, to 
w'ear a kingly crown before he died— who bad re- 
cently retired from the king's guard, in which he 
had Wn a serjeant or corporal. Bazirc said that 
the lieutenant-colonel of the guard, at the moment 
when Monsieur Murat gave in his resignation^ in- 
vited that patriotic citizen to join the emigrants, 
telling him, in order to tempt him, that he had 
just sent forty loui^-d'ors to the son of the post- 
master of Caliors, who had joined the emigrants at 
Coblentz. Bozi re declared that the ancient gardes 
du corps, whose aristocratic sallies in a moment of 
drunkenness had forced the peojde to awake, and 
provoked the famous day of the 6th of October, 
1789, had never abused the jiatiencc of good citi- 
zens so much as tlijs new guard, and had never 
been half so dangerous to liberty, because they had 
never been one-fourth so numerous ; and he con- 
cluded by moving that the Assembly should take it 
upon itself to decree that this new guard should be 
instantly cashiered, and that the king needed no 
other guard than tlic patriotic national guards of 
Paris and a regiment of Swiss. Just at this mo- 
ment some 8' ^dicrs from the Invalides came to the 
bar to acquaint the House with some very suspicious 
circumstunccs which had occurred the preceding 
night, and w hich made them believe that the king's 
guards were going to butcher the patriots. [These 
royal or constitutional guards were under two thou- 
sand men, and at least one-third of them were sup- 
posed to be ])utriots ; the armed national guards of 
Paris and tlic towms in the neighbourhood, without 
counting the pikemen and the pikewomen for any- 
thing, exceeded one hundred thousand, and they 
were well provided with artillery and all tne ma- 
terials of war ; and they had the whole populace of 
the capital and banlieue — at least half a million of 
sansculottes — to back them ; and yet nothing is 
more clear than that the frenzy of fear, that real 
cause of nearly all the monstrous excesses of this 
revolution, was imiielling the people, and the guides 
and instructors of the peo])le, at this moment.] 
These invalid soldiers said that on the ])receding 
evening an order was sent to all the commanders 
of posts round the Hdtel des Invalides to cede their 
posts to any troops that might present themselves 
during the night, w'hethcr they were national guards 
or king's guards. “ Surprised at this order," said 
their spokesman, ** we consulted the decrees of the 
Assembly, and there found that the king’s guard 
does not form a part of the forces of the empire, 
and that in consequence the order was very suspi- 
cious. It is for you, 0 ! honourable deputies, to 
maintain the law and support our patriotism. To 
our last breath we will repeat, * Liberty or death !' 
&c." The Assembly thanked these cautious pa- 


triots, and gave them the honours of the sitting 
{tes fionneurs de la seance). The Assembly then 
determined to summon to their bar M. de Som- 
brcuil, the governor of the Hotel des Invalides, and 
several of his officers. The interval that elapsed 
before they came was principally filled up by Cato- 
Couthon, who was uncommonly anxious for an 
attack on the royal palace, guards and all. “ The 
moment," exclaimed he, “ is come in which the 
Assembly ought to display a grand character! 
There exists a great conspiracy, the centre of 
which, as wt all know, is in the ch&teau of the 
Tuileries, that source of all the conspiracies against 
the people!” At these words not only the people 
in the galleries, but a considerable portion of the 
Assembly, applauded and shouted, and made a 
noise so terrible and so lung that it seemed as if 
it would never end. A cdie-droit man begged to 
observe that be thought the noise in the gullcrics 
very indecent ; that he thought the solemn delibe- 
rations of the Assembly were not to be interrupted 
cither by applauses or by murmurs. The president 
rang his bell, and reminded the galleries that this 
was the law‘, and that they ought to he quiet. As 
soon as some degice of calm was restored, the Ja- 
cobin Cato went on with his speech, but in a 
manner which soon made a greater stoim than 
before. He could add u few astounding facts to 
those mentioned by M, Baziro. A young citizen 
hud presented himself for cnrolmciil in the king's 
guard, with u certificate of nvisnf* signed by the 
department, and the Jacobin Chtb^lo which he be- 
longed ; and, instead of being received, he had 
been told that they had no need of factious men of 
his kind. Another young man, still serving in that 
accursed guard, announced that about a week ago a 
concihabulum of these guardsmen w’cre discussing 
the question of the dissolution of the Assembly, 
when a quartermabter had said, “ If they will only 
leave that matter to me, I will undertake to blow 
the Salle de Manege into the air within a month 
from this time.” ” I demand, therefore,” cried 
Cttto-Couthon, ” that the Assembly, adopting a 
measure of general steiirity to ])urge the capital of 
tliis troop of brigands consjiinng against liberty, 
])ronounce the dissolution and discliarge of the 
king’s guard before we adjourn this day !” Here 
the a])plBuding and shouting became tremendous, 
a part of the Assembly again joining the vociferous, 
hard-fisted galleries. A member of the right side — 
a side which seemed all struck with paralysis, and 
to be hardly capable of giving a sign of life at this 
critical moment — ventured to tell the jiresident that 
he ought to insist on the rules of the House being 
respected by the people in the galleries, who, not 
satisfied with clapping with their hands, were 
thumping and beating with their feet to make the 
more noise and dust. [As the most active of 
these gallery patriots wore sabots or wooden shoes, 
and as the streets of-Paris were many degrees more 
dirty and dusty than they now arc, and as the gal- 
leries were chiefly constructed of deal planks, the 
effect of the latter operation must have been truly 
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tremendous.] The president, thus called upon, 
did 'w'hat he could ; and in process of time there 
was silence enough to allow Coiithon to be heard 
once more. “ T have proposed,** said he, “ the 
discharge of this king*8 guard as a measure of 
general police, because such matters belong ex- 
clusively to the legislative body, and cannot be 
stopped or interfered with by the kiiig*s veto.** 
Here Dumas called him to order, and reminded 
him that, by the constitution and their own laws 
and decrees, the Assembly had nothing whatever 
to do with the king’s guard, and therefore could not 
discharge it without violating the constitution, and 
invading the very limited prerogative. “ We are 
here,’* exclaimed Dumas, “ to cause constituted 
authorities to be respected, and not to obey the will 
of a factious mob.” “ I say,’* resumed Couthon, 
“ that our decree must not be stopped by the fatal 
veto. I also beg the Assembly to reflect whether, 
after what has just passed at Neuilly, it w'ould be 
prudent to allow the king a Swiss regiment, as M. 
Bazire proposes.** “ Oh !’* quoth Bazire, “ I beg 
to withdraw that part of my proposed decree. 
Upon reflection, I think that the king ought to 
have no guard but national guardsmen — no guard 
but the jiatriots of Paris !” Mazurier, or Mazuyer 
(the immortality of many of these men is put in 
jeopardy by tlie slovenly way in which their names 
are written), thought that tlic king’s guardsmen 
were mere machines in the hands of their chiefs, 
and that the first thing the Assmibly ought to do 
was to impeach or prosecute Brissuc, their com- 
mander, with all those who resembled him. 

Sombicuil, tlie governor of the Hotel des In- 
vulidcs, and tw'o of his oflicers, were brought to 
the bar and sliarply intcriogatcd in presence of 
their jiatrint men, who hud denounced the sus- 
picious order, and who were now scateiT in the 
Assembly like honourable mcmbcis. The officers 
merely deposed that they had received orders to 
fall back iruni their posts and retire into the hdtel 
in case any armed force, whether national guard 
or king’s guard, should present itself in the night. 
Somhreuil, a man of rank, a lieutenant-general, 
one whose person, name, and quality must have 
been known to all Puns, was examined like a 
vagabond or a cutpursc at a common jiolicc-office. 
After being asked what was his name, what his 
employment, where he hud been last night, &c., 
the president of the Assembly, wlio w'as the in- 
terrogator, demanded to know why he had put 
guards round the hdtcl, and why he had given 
that strange order for their retiring. Sombreuil’s 
answer to these last questions contained a word or 
two that say a great deal as to the state of morals 
and religion to which the revolution and the philo- 
sophes before it had brought the people of France. 
“ The night before last,” said he, “ some ])eoplc 
broke into the sacristy of our church (which is 
detached from the hotel), stole the sacred vases, 
and scattered their contents and the host upon the 
altar. It was my duty to prevent a repetition of 
such a visit i and, besides, 1 heard that there were 
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troubles and t^meutes in Paris. I thought myself 
obliged to take extraordinary precautions. I told 
my officers to place some additional sentries, and 
to be more than usually vigilant ; but I also told 
them that, if there should be any fighting in the 
night, they were to retire, and consider our house 
as an asylum for all, since it was but a military 
hospital, and in no state to offer resistance to any 
party whatsoever. In short, I told my officers 
that eveiy part of the nation ought to be the same 
in our eyes, and that, whether it W'ere gendarmerie, 
national guard, or king’s guard, w'e had nothing 
for it but to leave our posts and our gates open to 
them, having no means of offering any oppo- 
sition.” Being asked why he hud put sentinels 
round the church witliout any orders from his 
superiors, the old soldier replied with some naivete, 
“ If I had placed them a little sooner, perhaps 
my sacristy would not have been robbed.” An- 
other Jacobin, with an ambiguous name, was ex- 
ceedingly disgusted at this talk about sacristies 
and hosts and sacred vases. “ Mr. President,** 
said he, “ I can bear this no longer ! I demand to 
be heard, if it is permitted to a patriot to defend 
the dignity of the nation and reclaim its rights. 
M. Sombreuil has been talking for an hour about 
Mij sacristy i my sacred I'ases ; now M. Sombrueil 
ought to know that the sacristy and the sacred 
vases of the Invalicles belong to the nation, and 
that, besides, if these vases had been stolen, that 
gave him no riglit to admit into the hdtel every sort 
of armed corps that might present itself.** The 
president chose rather to seem to doubt whether 
the said vases Irad been stolen at all. He asked 
the governor whether the theft had been proved 
and made public. Sombrueil replied, that not only 
the juge-dc-paix of the section, but also Petion, 
mayor of Paris, had been acquainted in form with 
the robbery; and he assured the president, in 
addition, that for some time past a great deal of 
roguery {heaucoup dc friponncric) had been com- 
mitted in the interior of the hotel, as discipline 
could not now be kept up as it formerly was (at- 
tendu que la discipline n*a plus le meme nerf qu' 
autrefois). Here he w'as hastily told that he might 
withdraw. The House then returned to Bazire*B 
motion fur cashiering the unpopular guard. Some 
of the cotti droit hud by this time (there had been 
the usual dinner adjournment, and Feuillants, Gi- 
rondists, and ultra-Jacobins had all dined) got 
courage enough to rise and speak against the pro- 
position and the unconstitutional mode recom- 
mended by Couthon for carrying it into execution. 
Ramond mode a long and excellent speech to show 
that the Assembly could not dissolve the guard 
without invading a part of the constitution ; that 
the constitution recognised different constituted 
powers, which ought to respect one another ; that 
the king had his powers and the Assembly theirs, 
and that no invasion could be made by one power 
upon the other without bringing about a new revO' 
lution. If improper persons hod been admitted 
into the guard — if such men were guilty of con- 
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Bpiracy or of any other crime, there were laws to 
punish them, and there vas nothing to do hut to 
bring them to trial. It would surely he infamous 
to confound the innocent with the guilty, and to 
proceed to an unconstitutional extremity before 
the guilt of any part of that guard w'as proved. 
Quadet rudely interrupted Ramond, saying that 
there could be no doubt whatever that the king’s 
guard had been illegally organised. Frondiercs, one 
of Ramoiid’s friends, irritated at this rudeness, and 
dreading a long flowery speech from the Girondist 
orator, cried out, “ Belore M. Guadet goes any 
farther, 1 beg him to speak as a logician, and not 
as a declaimer (un derlamdtmr) / " This provoked 
a tremendous hurricane, in the midst of ^^hich 
Guadet descended from the spcaking-jdacc, while 
his friends vociferated that the member ho had 
interrupted him ought to be sent to the Abba\c 
prison. Lasource, \\hen the tumult had somewhat 
subsided, said he hoped M. Guadet would treat 
the indecent sallies of those gentlemen of the cote- 
droit w'ith sovereign contempt, and resume his 
speech. Jdan Debry, who was at this time the 
fiercest of Jacobins and republicans, moved m 
form that M. Frondiercs should be committed to 
the Abbaye for having insulted M. Guadet by 
name in treating him as a dec/amntrur. This was 
followed by loud cries of “To the Abliaye! To 
the Abbaye with him !*’ but some members de- 
manded tliat M. Frondieres should be heard iirst ; 
and that gentleman, who appears hitherto to have 
been a silent member, rushed to the tribune. He 
had scarcely opened his lips ere he was assailed by 
fresh cries of “ To the Abbaye! To the Abbaye ! ” 
“ Mr. President,** said he, “ 1 beg you to send to 
the Abbaye all those who interrupt me !” Lacombe- 
Saiiit-Michel begged to say that, unless Frondieres 
apologised for what he had said to M. Guadet, he 
ought to be sent to the Abbaye forthwith. “ Gen- 
tlemen,” said Frondiercs, “ 1 have had the patience 
to listen to you for six months ; hu> c the ])atienrc 
to listen to me for six minutes!’* Ducos thought 
the Assembly ought to pass to the order of the 
day ; but the majority decided that they would do 
no such thing. A great many membci s then in- 
sisted that Frondieres should be at once condemned 
to three days* imprisonment in the Abba) c ; but 
the Assembly again dividing, it was voted by the 
majority that Frondieres should be heard But, ns 
the galleries were with the minority, this was no 
easy matter. Before he could liiiish u sentence he 
was loudly called to order, and again threatened 
with the Abbaye. “ If, in culling me to order,” 
said Frondieres, “ you couhl re-cbtublith some 
order in the eighly-three departments, 1 would 
vote with you for my own rensurc. But what have 
I done to be called to order V Wliat is the crime 
imput^ to me? I merely begged M. Guadet to 
sp^ BM a logician and not os a declaimer. And 
whst better ^vice could I give a member than to 
tell him not to lose time in declamations, but to 
present his ideas in a few words. It is a fine 
talent this oratorv — it is a beautiful talent that of 


deceiving the people by force of words. (The tumult 
recommenced.) Gentlemen of the left, it is your 
duty to hear severe truths, and it is our duty to 
tell them. I have told M. Guadet; for six months 
I have heard you and your like declaiming in the 
tribune, and I have seen the agitators of the people 

** Here his voice w'as completely 

drowned, and nothing more could be heard from 
him except a few disjointed words. Re was 
obliged to descend from the tribune ; and then, 
aiih" a tumult like that of Pandemonium, he was 
voted a lodging for three days in the Abbaye. 
This over, Gimdet continued his speech, which 
made the red coats of the king’s guards blacker 
than Bazire had made them, and which ended in 
recommending a decree of accusation against M. 
do Bnssiic, and a decree abolishing the guard in 
toto without any care about the king’s veto. Da- 
verhoult, an expatriated Dutchman, who had been 
elected a inemlier of this Assembly because he 
had been a revolutionist in his own country, though 
his notions of revolution and democracy really 
(litfered from those now in vogue in France, boldly 
and eloquently opposed both proiiositions. “ As 
for M. Bribsuc,*’ said lie, “there is nothing against 
him but simple suspicions. M. Guadet lias just 
said that art* vnanch to judify a decree 

of accusation against any citizen; but only con- 
ceive V hither this monstrous system of tyranny will 
lead us? [Within thirteen months Guadet found 
that it uas leading him to ]iruscri])f^on and a bloody 
grave.] Every man that knows tlie organization 
and the natural movements of great ])opular as- 
semblies, and who has retleeted on the history of 
all the peoples that have been governed by ])ublic 
assemblies, knows very well that in all such bodies 
of men there are formed the tilings called parties. 
What will become of tlie individual liberty of 
citizens, if the dominant partVy ujion simple su.s- 
picions, shall issue decrees of accusation against 
all those who oppoiiC or di5])lease them? and if 
the different pari’cs, overthrowing one another and 
domineering by turns, shall, by this unlimited right 
oi accusation, lay firostratc all ministers, all public 
functionaries, and all opposing citizens? You 
will then see the proscriptions of Marius and of 
t>vlla!’* This, in a few words, was the real 
history of the sequel and end of the revolution, 
and this system of acensation was the deep 
fountain from which flowed all the blood that 
deluered the kingdom. But who introduced this 
atrocious system ? As French histones are written, 
it was not introduced until the revolution was de- 
moralised, and from a beautiful object made hideous 
by the halelul ascendency of the Robespierres and 
the Marats. But >t is time that this flimsy texture 
of sophisms, equivocations, suppressions, and down- 
right lies should he torn to shreds, and sent to the 
projier dwelling-jilace of all falsehoods and nion- 
BlrouB humbugs it is time that these philosophic, 
gentle Girondists should be exhibited to the world 
in their true colours. It was they that brought 
the system into full play ; and if they did not 
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carry it out in operation to its fullest extent, it 
was only because they were undermined by their 
own handywork and swallowed up like blunderers 
and blockheads in the abyss they had them- 
selves made.* It was Guadet, whom the high- 
priestess of the Gironde describes as the tender 
husband, good father, excellent citizen, virtuous 
man, sincere republican, but only rendered weak 
by an excess of sensibility, that enunciated the 
detestable principle in this debate ; and it was 
Vrrgniaud, that other Divus Apollo of the Giron- 
dists, “ whose, soul was devoured by the love of 
the public good,*’ that seconded Guadet, and that 
said nearly everything was justifiable in men who 
feared a plot against liberty! Danton, Marat, 
Robespierre, Saint-Just, never used any other argu- 
ment ; and this argument was considered by the 
Frencli people as justification enough for every 
murder or wliolesule massacre they afterwards 
ennimittcd. As soon as Vergiiiaud had finished a 
long argumentative speech, in which he rode his 
logic and meta])hysics to death, the Assembly di- 
vided, and decreed by a large majority that the 
king’s guard should be dismissed, and that, until 
a new guard could he formed more conformable to 
the laws, tin* national guard of Paris should do 
duty at the Tuilcnes, &c. Merlin llicn implored 
till' Assembly not to adjourn before launching the 
dccrei of accusation against Brissac, tlie com- 
mander of the guard, which had been proposed by 
Bazirc, and afterw'urds by that man of excessive 
sensibility, Guadet. Bccipiey opjiosed this propo- 
sition with all his might. He spoke of the danger 
of receiving anonymous aecusniions, and of aeting 
upon them ])reci]>itRtely. He reminded the House 
that their own Committee of Bescarch had often 
been deceived, and had .t least on one occasion 
discovered that the signature jmt to u sw’eeping 
denunciiilion w'as forged. He mentioned an in- 
Blaiice in which Chahot had made use of a docu- 
ment of this kind, which the Assembly sub- 
sequently jiroved to be false. He mentioned 
another instance in which Bazirc had committed 
the same mistake; and he asked who hud exa- 
mined the accusations brought against Brissac 
except Bazirc ? Chabot, the ex-capuchin, replied 
that these papers had been seen by several of the 
committees of the Paris sections, by several muni- 
cipals and police-officers, and by the Committee 
of Research ; and that, if none of the papers had 
been presented to the five members who had re- 
cently been balloted into the committee, it was 
because none of those five gentlemen inspired con- 
fidence in the patriot citizens who made the depo- 
sitions. Calvet, one of the five new members of 
the committee, who, unfortunately for himself, had 
been a garde-du-corpe before the revolutions re- 

• A little lator— on the t4th of July— Oenaonne nreaented a pro- 
jMt of decree author winif tlm municipalitica ( which wero all tho- 
ronghly Juobiniied lou» iiefore thin') to amnt upon luipicinn and to 
Interrogate ali aiicn citizen* an might be aocuaed of plota; and Brieiot 
read a Tong imdantic illu-ouriie in nupiiort of the mewure, which waa 
■non odoiited, and wliich fllled all the pruoni of France with ▼lolimi 
w ho were either uutchored b> tlie moM, or wmteuo^, with ecaneiy 
more fbrm of law. by revolutfooary tribunal*, to the guillotine. 


sponded in a passion, that he and his friends were 
very happy not to have the confidence of those 
blackguards, de cette canaille-ld. This sally pro- 
voked a universal shouting of “ Order ! Order ! 
To the Abbaye 1 To the Abbaye I” “ Let me ex- 
plain,” said Calvet : “ indignant at the inculpa- 
tions brought by M. Chabot against some of the 
members of the committee, 1 said that none but 
scoundrels could give in depositions not signed 
with tlieir names !” An honourable deputy cried 
out, “ Mr. President, he is seeking to sow divi- 
sions, and to deprive the nation of the accusations 
and depositions of good citizens. That is the 
object of the insults of ali those gentlemen on the 
right.” “ How !” exclaimed Calvet ; “ are those 
not scoundrels who give in anonymous denun- 
ciations such as we read of in the Inquisition ?” 
Lacroix, the bosom friend of Danton, insisted that 
the president ought to call Calvet to order, with 
a censure proportionate to the gravity of his offence 
against the sovereign people. “ The citizens, whom 
he has insulted,” said Lacroix, “ ought to find 
their avengers in the National Assembly ! (Thun- 
ders of applause from the galleries.) The object 
of these insults is to keep away from our com- 
mittees all good citizens by treating them as ca- 
naille, a word that can only come from the mouth 
of a ^‘i-devant noble. As for me, I know no 
canaille, for we are all equal. I demand, there- 
fore, that we render for once a proper homage in 
this Assembly to that doctrine of equality to which 
some men cannot accustom themselves, by giving 
some striking satisfaction to the citizens who have 
been insulted.” I had not the misfortune to be 
born in the privileged class,” said Calvet, “ nor do 
I know' what is meant by saying that I have in- 
sulted the people. I am one of the people myself ; 
1 form an integral part of the people ; I know no 
other distinctions than those which the constitution 
has cstablislied ; they were in me before the con- 
stitution w'as made ; I have never drawn any dis- 
tinction except between honest men and rogues. 
But upon this principle I repeat that I despise 
and abhor an informer that has not the courage 
to sign his accusation. An accuser who acts 
openly may be the most virtuous of men, that 
sacrifices himself for the good of his country. 
I'huB Cato made three hundred denunciations in 
the Roman Senate. But the secret informer or 
spy is a mean villain that uses his dagger without 
showing himself, and such men were known at 
Rome in the time of Tiberius and Sejanus, a time, 
gentlemen — for I must be frank — ^which your pro- 
ceedings too often call to my mind He could 
say no more, for the galleries and all the left side 
were transported into their most vociferous henzy, 
and for some minutes no word was heard except 
the name of the state prison to which tiiey h^ 
just committed M. Frondi^res. When the uproar 
subsided, the generous and over-sensitive Guadet 
formally moved that Calvet should be sent for three 
days to the Abbaye for having dared to say that 
the representatives of the French people recalled 
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to his mind the timefi of Tiberius and Scjanus. 
“Gentlemen,** said Cal vet, “ if you will hear me, 
perhaps you will change your o])inioTi.’* Rome 
thousands of rabid voices shrieked or roared “ No ! 
No! To the Abbayc! To the Abhaye!** and, the 
resident putting it to the vote whether they would 
ear him or send him to the Abhaye at once, the 
majority determined lliat he should go to the 
Abbayc without a hearing. As soon us this was 
decided, ex-capuchin Chabot complained that 
Jaucourt, another member of the cold droit and 
one of the five new members of the Committee cf 
Research, had threatened to cudgel him. One of 
Chabot*s confreres hereupon demanded that Jau- 
court should be sent to the Abhaye to join his two 
colleagues. Jaucourt begged to say that what hud 
passed had been in a private conversation ; that 
he had been wliispcring in Chabot’s ear cavji- 
dentialhj, and not addressing him as a representa- 
tive of the nation; that Chabot, talking in the 
same private confidential manner, had made use of 
two or three equivocal expressions, and that there- 
upon he had replied that he would ” 

“ Stop,** cried deputy Reboiil, “ I demand that 
the order of the day put an end to this scandalous 
scene, which M. Chabot might very well have 
spared us.*’ “ I might, indeed, have spared you 

this scene,** quoth Chaliot in liis old conventual 
tone, “but 1 thought it very cowardlj for a colonel 
of dragoons like Jaucourt to propose cudgelling to 
a capiichir like me.” The august Assembly then 
passed to the order of the day, and with very 
little discussion, and without any opposition — 
which it appeared was only to be made at the risk 
of being sent to tlie Abba>e — they launched their 
decree of accusation against Colonel Brissac, or- 
dering that all his papers should be instantly 
seized.* Louis XVI. wept like a child when this 
faithful servant and brave old oflicci took his leave 
of him to go to the state prison of Orleans, all the 
inmates of which were to be massacred by the 
mob, without even a mob trial, in the bloody 
month of September. Drugged with the rest from 
Orleans to Versailles, the old soldier (he was in 
the sixtieth year of his age, and weakened by im- 
prisonment and mental and bodily suifcriugs), 
when assailed by his dastardly assassins, boldly 
resisted them, and did not fall until they hud cut 
off two of his fingers, split his jaw, and pierced 
his body with several wounds. Could Guadet forget 
this death when the Rubespierrists, after hunting 
him like a wild lieast, and forcing him to hide in 
forests and caves, brought him to the scaffold at 
Bordeaux ? Could Vergniaud forget it when he 
threw away his poison in the Cunciergerie, and 
made up his mind to die with Gensonne and three 
other friends — Girondists and perfectibilians all — 
under the guillotine ? 

At the same time, other persons, struck by de- 
crees of accusation, were hurried off to Orleans ; 
end, as this was attended with a good deal of noise 
end dclat, and as all informers, whether anonymous 
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or not, had been declared by the Assembly to be 
the best of patriots, fresh accusations poured in day 
by day and hour by hour- The Faubourg St. 
Antoine, and the men of the most patriotic sec- 
tions, fancying that some opposition might be made 
to the decree against the king’s guard, tliought fit 
to superintend its execution. Armed with muskets 
or with pikes, they assembled round the Tuileries, 
shouting and menacing, singing ‘(Ja Ira,* and 
dancing ‘ la Carmagnole.* Mayor Petion gave 
them every encouragement, and told the Assembly, 
in his daily report, that nothing could be more 
patriotic than their conduct. “ The citizens,** said 
he, “ made the air re-echo with that famous song 
wliich rejoices the hearts of jiatriots, and makes 
their enemies tremble. It looked like the picture 
of the first days of the revolution 1** On the even- 
ing of the SOiii of May, when theking*s guard had 
been dissolved without the least opposition, Faublas 
Louvet, at the head of an immense deputation from 
one of the most Jacobinised of the sections, appeared 
at the bar of the Assembly to congratulate them on 
what had been done, hut also to demand “ still 
stronger measures of surveillance and sujipreBsion.** 
“ Several of our Catilines,’* said Louvet, “ are de- 
jiartcd, or are going to depart, for Orleans, and 
already their gladiators arc dissolved. Neverthe- 
less a great many members of tliat corrupt body 
(the king*s guard) are scattered through this im- 
mense city, where they arc uniting with those 
swarms of conspirators that for^some weeks jiast 
have been flocking hither from all parts of the 
kingdom, to await the opportunity of striking some 
deadly blow'.” Thus there was no end to these 
suspicions and fears : the guard was as much an 
object of dread when cashiered and dispersed, as it 
was when embodied. The writer of romances fit 
only for the stews finished his discourse with the 
threat that the imjiious race should he swept from 
the face of the earth — should be exiLTminuted by 
the sacred sword of liberty. On the 31st of May 
the Assembly ♦erminated tbcir svance jtermanente. 
During its continuance they jiassed a terrible de- 
cree to prevent desertion, treucliery, and cowardice 
in the army ; and another decree almost e(|ually 
terrible against all sucli persons as should take up 
their abode in Paris without showing their pass- 
ports, and declaring, before the sectional com- 
mittees, their names, conditions, ordinary domi- 
ciles, Ac. In this last decree every liousekceper 
and door-porter was bound to declare the name of 
every stranger that took up his lodging in the 
house; every housekeeper, innkeeper, letter of 
lodgings, &c., was forbidden to lodge any person 
that was not provided with a pasbjiort, and that 
had not conformed with the other regulations. 

During all these days, or from the arrival of tlie 
news of the disgraceful flight of the troops on the 
frontier at the beginning of May, down to the disso- 
lution of the king’s guard at the end of that month, 
many significant debates and proceedings had taken 
place in the great Jacobin Club ; and it may be 
imagined whether the teeming Jacobin press lay 
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uni)roductive or silent. After Chabot had declared 
that not only Dillon, who had been massacred, but 
that all the other generals were rank traitors and 
conspirators, Robespierre undertook to explain the 
results which might be expected in future, if the 
whole army was not put under true sansculotte 
generals. He also delivered a discourse, and printed 
it afterwards in his own newspaper, ** On the means 
of making w*ar usefully.” In this discourse he said' 
that the idea had often been emphatically announced 
that the French printing-press would be as terrible 
an engine os French artillery in prostrating kings 
and tyrants ; yet, under a corrupt administration, 
jio life and activity had been put into this revolu- 
tionary press. Why had there not been printed 
manifestos and short essays to develop the doc- 
trines of the rights of man, and the true principles 
of democratic liberty ? Why had not such papers 
been translated, under the eye of the French govern- 
ment, into the German language and tlie Belgic 
patois ? Why had not such translations been dis- 
tributed, by tens of thousands, among the people 
and the soldiers of the Austrian army, before the 
French columns attempted to move into Belgium? 
Tliis was a monstrous omission. Everybody knew 
that in Belgium there were three factions : that of 
the Austrian government; that of the nobility, 
clergy, and rich bourgeoisie ; and that of the com- 
mon people. The last was the only party which the 
principles and the interests of the French consti- 
tution permitted Frenchmen to protect ; and it was 
certainly the only party from whom they had any- 
thing to hope. But what could the sansculottes 
of Belgium think when they saw the army on the 
frontiers commanded by the caste of noblesse, the 
natural enemies of equality, whose chiefs were 
known to entertain the ^ roject of giving the French 
constitution an aristocratic character, like that of 
England? What conddciice could they have in 
an army that was subjected to the control of a 
king and court? They could only believe that 
the victories of such an army would establish, in 
llieir own country, the odious faction of the aristo- 
crats. If the French really wushed for victories, 
and the dcsti action of kingships and aristocracies, 
they must thoroughly convert the common people, 
the popular mosses, in the countries which were to 
he the seat of their wars ; they must indoctrinate 
and revolutionise the standing armies of all the 
despots ; and in working in this sense the French 
press would be indeed mure terrible than French 
artillery. But before they could carry on the war 
usefully abroad, there was one general measure 
that was absolutely indispensable : this was to make 
war at home upon aristocracy, perfidy, and tyranny ! 
If they struck down the enemies to the people, if 
they thoroughly worked out the glorious principle 
of the righta of man within France, they might ex- 
pect victory and every advantage without, but not 
otherwise. After warning the people to beware of 
Lafayette, and of every other commander, Rubes- 
pierre concluded by saying, ” Frenchmen, if you 
would conquer, be patient, intrepid, cautious, proud, 
VOL. XXI. 


cool, and dixtruxtful T' An unnamed Jacobin an- 
nounced in the club that Lafayette had effaced 
some patriotic devices and inscriptions in the bar- 
racks of one of his regiments. Ex-capuchm Chabot 
took up this terrible charge. “ This act,” said he, 
“ is a national crime ; for in our manifesto we de- 
clare * war to tyrants and peace to cottages,* and it 
is therefore infringing a decree to prevent soldiers 
from sticking up that device wherever they may 
go.’* Camille Desmoulins said that Lafayette had 
committed so many great crimes, that it would be 
ridiculous to make an act like this the sole subject 
of u denunciation. He was interrupted by loud 
murmurs, for the Jacobins dearly loved denuncia- 
tions against Lafayette. ** Gentlemen,’* said Ca- 
mille, with happy promptitude, “ permit me to 
explain my idea. To charge Lafayette with this 
offence, would be like accusing a parricide of 
having stolen a penny!” The club determined 
that the letter denouncing the fact imputed to 
Lafayette should be submitted to Dieir committee 
of research and surveillance, and that all the patriot 
journalists should be invited to print it in their 
newspapers. Tallicn brought a terrible accusation 
against citizen minister Roland. lie told the club 
that that Girondist in place was sending, under his 
ofEcial covers, the printed discourses of Brissot to 
the Paris sections and to the departments. This, 
he said, was contrary to those measures of peace 
and reconciliation which had been proposed by 
Fiction ; and he demanded that M . Roland should 
be invited to circulate and enclose in his minis- 
terial packets, Robespierre’s answers to Brissot. 
Robespierre op^iosed this motion as illusory and 
useless. The Abbii d’ Anjou, who, like many other 
abbe^, was a member of the club, proposed what 
he called ‘ an emetic,* which was to be applied in 
case the king should desert his post, or again at- 
tempt to fly : it was to pronounce the extinction of 
the reigning dynasty, and to call to the throne an 
English prinrey one of the sons of George III, 
Incredible and insane as a part of this notion may 
appear, there were certainly men in France mad 
enough to entertain it for a moment. Robespierre 
fell upon the poor ahbt^, calling him a maniac and 
a Feuilluiit, and demanding his instant expulsion 
from the club ; but Bazire and Chabot, for some 
private reasons, defended the abbe, or at least 
pleaded in miligation of punishment, and he was 
let off with a reprimand. Ex-marquis St. Huruge 
announced that there were no fewer than fifty aris- 
tocratic societies in the capital, who had the au- 
dacity to affiliate and correspond with one another. 
** Gentlemen,” said he, “ you feel how dangerous 
this is to public tranquillity. 1 demand, in con- 
sequence, permission to go with all the strong 
market-porters to the places of their meeting, in 
order to interrupt their discussions with scourges.” 
The president thought this proposition scarcely ad- 
missible, and censured St. Huruge for addressing 
himself to the galleries, rather than to the chair or 
the society. Robespierre and his friends discovered 
that, though their power in the mother society was 
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well assured, the Girondists, by means of their 
ministerial faculty of giving places and dispnsing 
public money, were gaining ground upon them in 
some of the affiliated clubs in the departments, 
and even in the corresponding committees in the 
capital. Robespierie instantly acted with a bold- 
ness and decision of which the Girondists were 
never capable. He rose in the club, exposed the 
system, and called for a suspension of the affilia- 
tion and correspondence with the provincial so- 
cieties. He told the committee of correspondence 
that they had sold themselves to Brissnt and his 
party — that nearly every one of their mi nihers had 
received ministerial favours ; and, though he told 
them this and more to their faces, not one of 
those committee-men durst rise to contradict him. 

“ When,’* said he, “ I sec men adhere to this 
society, without deriving any other fruit than ca- 
lumny and persecution, I can conceive that those 
men only think of the public good; but, when I 
see members of our committees suddenly obtaining 
lucrative employments, I can only consider such 
Jacobins as ambitious men that are betraiing 
liberty and the people. What has ha])pcncd in 
our own bosom ? Of the members comjiosmg our 
committee of correspondence there are scarcely six j 
but have sought and obtained government places! 
Paid patriotism is to me always susjiect.’* The 
Girondists had mustered m full force, and an ob- 
stinate opposition was made to the great Jacobin 
dictator ; but it was all in vain, and his jiroposi- 
tion was voted by the immense majority of the club, 
who had obtained no places or profits, and who 
very cordially hated those who had. The club 
took into consideration the readiest and best me- 
thods of disposing of the refractory or unsworn 
priests, bitterly condemning the Asscini)!\ for being 
so dilatory, so treacheioue, or so soft-hearted. If 
the guillotine w'as not to be set u-going, where was 
the use of the learned doctor’s in\eniioii, and of the 
Assembly’s decree? Legendre, who liad been a 
sailor, and who was now a butcher, and u maker 
of timeutes by profession— the sworn friend, and at 
times the host, of Marat — made use of some of his 
maritime information to recommend an exjieditious 
method of getting rid of the pestiferous priests. 
He said there existed at Brest certain broad, ilat- 
bottomed boats, used for cleaning the ])ort, and 
which, when filled with filth, floated out of them- 
selves to the roadstead, and there discharged their 
foul cargoes. “ Only load these boats with priests,” 
said he, “ altering the machineiy' so that they mav 
lie sunk, not in the roadstead, but far out at sea.^’ 
Thus there was little originality iii the plan which 
waa ihortly afterwards adopted of drow ning priests 
and others in fiat-botuimed boais on the Khune and 
the Loire. Robespierre concluded his labours for 
the preaent month of May by publishing in his 
paper an easay * On the principal Causes of the 
Misfortunes of our Revolution.’ No longer pre- 
serving any measures with the Girondists, he told 
the Fiench people that that corrupt, yacillating, io- 
oompelent party was now the greatest curse of 


France ; and, that there might be no possibility of 
mistake as to the worst individuals in this exe- 
crable party, he named Brissot, Condorcet, Guadet, 
Vergniaud, Gensonn^, and the rest. He traced the 
history of their jiublic conduct; he examined facts, 
and he derived from these facts three great conclu- 
sions : — 1. That, as incmhers of the legislative 
body, these Girondists had violated the rights of the 
'nation, and powerfully laboured to put liberty in 
jeopardy; 2. Tliat they had employed pernicious 
manoeuvres to deprave the public mind, and turn 
it back to principles of des|iotism and aristocracy; 
3. That they had clone everything in their power 
to corrujit the clubs and patriotic societies, in order 
to turn those cxc( llent channels of jmblic instruc- 
tion into iubtruineiits of intrigue and faction. He 
declared that ihe Girondists had done more injury 
to the revolution, and the real cause of the jieople, 
than all the royalists put together, — that Brissot 
and Condorcet were far worse men than Ahlic 
Maury and Cazales; and llie Girondists were soon 
I to find that the people adopted the same opinion. 

On the 4ih of June, or only five dais alter the 
dissolution of the king’s guard, whic li, having been 
done on the sole auihority of the Assembly, had 
brought the prerogative and the veto into complete 
coiitciii])t, Scrvaii, the new war-miiiister, who acted 
licart and hand with Uolaiid ami the thorough 
(iirondists, presented a ]>lan to the Assembly for 
forming a camp of 20,000 men under the wafls of 
the capital. Tliese men were to cliosen among 
the wannest patriots m the departments; gnd with 
such a force Ser\an calculated that the most jealous 
and a])prehciiBivc of the friends of liberU might 
sleep quietly in their beds. He alluded to the first 
festival of federation, which bad done great things 
^ for liberty, when in its infancy; he reminded them 
I that a law had been ]>a5sed by whicli the national 
I guards were to aasemhle on the 14th of July of 
every year to leiiew the civic oath. And wliy should 
they not recommend every caiitoii in the kingdom 
to send up to the Champ de Mars, on the 14th of 
July next, five federates dressed and equipped, to 
remain at Paris afie: the fete, and to form a camji 
u little to the norih of the capital ? Five federates 
per canton would give a total of 20,000, or there- 
ahoui ; and these warm patriots from every jmrt of 
France would lie the very force on which the friends 
of liberty could rely. While these federates guarded 
the capital, the national volunteers and the troops 
of the line miuht all march to the frontiers. The 
])lan was received with cnihusiastic applause : the 
Jacobins joined the (iiroiubsts in recommending 
Its immediate adoption. Merlin demanded tliut 
the Assembly should instantly decree this new fede- 
ration, and submit the details of it to the military 
committee. On the 6th of June, when the com- 
mittee presented their report, which adopted in tolo 
Servan B propositions, several of the edte droit 
offered a strong opposition. Lemontey said that' 
this federated corps would become infinitely dan- 
gerous ; that, joining with the Paris mob and the 
men of the faubourgs^ they would oppress all man* 
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ner of citizens. Calvet said that the real object of 
this federated camp was to overawe and subjugate 
all those battalions of the Paris national guards 
that wished the revolution to go no farther, and 
that were the only defenders of law and order, and 
of the constitution as now established. Davcrhoult 
declared that the plan was contrary to every mili- 
tary notion ; and Ramond said that, if there was to 
he sucli a federation, it ought to assemble, not at 
Paris, but on the frontier. But Jean Dcbrie, or 
Debry, and others of the ultra- Jacobins said that 
tliere was more danger in the capital than on the 
frontiers; that Pans contained 40,000 conspi- 
rators, who must be watched and kept down by 
the true sons of liberty from the departments. 
The Girondists used similar arguments; and, after 
some insignificant alterations niiide by Vergniaud, 
the decree was passed, and tlie 20,000 federates 
were called up from the provinces. 

At this critical moment Antoine Fran^ais, a 
member of the Assembly, and a native of Nantes, 
where, before the rcv(»lii'lioii, be had exercised the 
double calling of law\er and officer of cubloms, a 
ibiifiy, shifty man, who was now a hot republican, 
but ^Wl(), like so many others, became an iiiipe- 
rialist under Napoleon, and a loyalist under the 
lestored Bourbons, announeed that the great Dr. 
Priestley had confided his son William to his care, 
in order that he inicht make a good Frenchman, 
or citizen of the world and ie])uhlica!i, of him. 
Priestley himself, in a farewell address which he, 
or his friends, took care to print, said to his son, 
“Go and live among a hrave and hospitable 
people! Go and learn from them to detest tyianny, 
and to love liheity!" Fraiu;ais of Names, after 
reading a long eulogium on the science and exulted 
liberalism of tlie Kiigli h failier, demanded letters 
of naturalization for tlie son. Laeepedc, the 
naturalist, wlio had aeqiured f.ime, before the revo- 
lution hegaiij by a tieatise upon reptiles, seconded 
theinolioii; and the letters of nutuializat ion were 
granted uiianiinoiisly. This licing done, William 
Priestley ])resenteil himself at the bar of the As- 
sembly to express his gratitude for that national 
adoption whicii had admitted him into the number 
of free French citizens, &c. 

As soon as the decree calling up the 20,000 
federates was passed, some of the most sansculotte 
sections, including the Faubourg St. Antoine, sent 
deputations to congratulate the Assembly on that 
patriotic measure ; but other sections, whose poli- 
tics were of a different colour, petitioned against 
the decree — some of them going so fur as to say 
that war-minister Servaii ought to be imiieachcd 
for having proposed it. Servan, who had not en- 
tered the council to play the part of an automaton, 
like de Grave, had presented his plan to the Assem- 
bly not merely without the king's permission, but 
even without consulting Dumouriez, w'ho was cer- 
tainly the only man that had kept this sansculotte 
ministry together. But, if Servan had kept the 
whole matter a profound secret from Dumouriez 
AAd frtitA DAranthon, it had certainly been no secret 


to Roland and Clavi^res, and the other thorough 
citizen or republican ministers ; and the plan ap- 
pears to have been originally concocted in Roland’s 
■dinner-giving house, between Madame, Servan, and 
le beau Barharouz, who was eternally talking about 
the excellent spirit of the departments, and espe- 
cially of tlie republican energy of his countrymen 
of the south. As soon as the secret became known to 
Dumouriez, and to all the world, by the war-minis- 
ter’s submitting his plan to the Assembly, Dumou- 
riez asked Servan whether he had ever received any 
orders from the king on this subject — whether he 
had ever consulted his colleagues in council upon 
an affair which must be productive of the most 
serious consequences ? Servan acknowledged that 
he had not ; and then endeavoured to show that 
it was in his quality of a jirivate individual and 
citizen that he hud submitted to the Assem- 
bly a plan which he thought was very necessary 
and might he very useful. Dumouriez asked 
why, then, he had annexed to his signature 
his official title of minister of war? Not know- 
ing what to answ'cr, Servan fell into a passion; 
and the minister at war and the minister for 
foreign affairs became so furious in the council 
chamber, that Dumouriez himself says that but 
for the ])rescnce of the king blood would have 
been spilt between them. Roland and Clavieres, 
who had been for some time striving to drive Du- 
moiiriez from his post, seem scarcely to have been 
sensible of any impropriety in Servan 's strange 
proceeding. Clavieres proposed a perfidious ac- 
commodation, which was that Servan should with- 
draw his motion and his plan, which, at the time 
of this violent scene, was not yet decreed. Du- 
mouricz savs he perceived the atrocity of this snare, 
which would have thrown a fresh odium upon the 
king, and have rendered the Assembly still more 
eager to adopt Servan’s proposiiion. As the As- 
sembly had received the plan with transports, and 
had submitted it to their military committee, it 
could hardly have been possible for Servan or any 
one else to withdraw it and undo its effects. Du- 
roouriez strongly advised the king not only not 
to sanction any attempt to withdraw the project, 
but also not to think of opposing his veto to it 
w'hen It was passed by the Assembly. Louis, how- 
ever, seemed resolved to exercise his veto on this 
occasion, although, as Dumouriez himself says, he 
made him perceive that, destitute as he was of any 
force, exposed to the violent suspicions of the 
greater part of the nation, to the rage of the Ja- 
cobins, and to the deep policy of the republican 
party, he must be left without any resource or 
help; and tliat the republicans, in reality, were 
only waiting fur such a step on his side to declare 
open war against him. The perplexed Louis kept 
the decree in his closet after it was sent up to him 
for his sanction by the Assembly ; and four coun- 
cils w'ere held without its being produced for de- 
liberation. The Assembly, backed by the clamours 
of the entire Jacobin party, became very urgent 
for ui answer ' and at length the king ^e«nted 
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the decree to his Tniiiibters in council, to take their 
opinions upon it Dumouriez, wlio, as eldest 
member of the council, spoke iirst, declared, 
phrases, that those \^hu hud proposed this dfcrce 
were equally the (iiemus of tluir couiitr\ and of 
their king — that the measure could jir diice no- 
thing but mischief — that the minister at \\ar was 
very culpable m h ivniiy solicited ni assemblage of 
20,000 men in the immediati iieighh urliood of 
Pans, at a time when the frontiers weie ii t well 
defended, and when tlure was nit mon(\ on u^h 
to paj the tioops alrcidy in arms, tint in tne 
present temper of tlu nition this miiusttr hid also 
been exceedingly imprudi iit in \ r po'^inj; th re 
union of an undiseiplincd multitude in the iiiinie- 
diate neighlx urhoocl of the Nation il A*' einbh 
and the king, iSte \f fi ini iili n ii the two 
parties of (urondists uni I einll iiits Diiniiuiuz 
said then, w is a third }>iry, whuh t)i u^li at 
piesent pi mug r nh i suh ndinatt p irt, would s n 
annihilate the two ithcrs, bee luse th J i ol ms 
were n it only the most a(ti\e and tuibuleiit, 1 ut 
b\ fir the m ist numerous, b e luse their bi iiuhes 
extended throiuhout the kiiu 1 ni, ind buiiusc, m 
short, out of the^e 2(),()0{) Itderatis wh<im ^er\ in 
would bring to 1’ ins, 10 000 it hast, would be 
Jacobins “This the prom iters ef this diene 
will be ruined ind disti \ed by it,’ s d Duiuou 
ricz, looking ut bis bi ither miii stirs, Si r\ iii, C 1 1- 
Meres, and Roland, wh in thiir i uiiiiiss t find 
u short r ad to i npubli , hud li nri 1 i i the niseUes 
the sh irtest load to ihi ^uilloliiK Dorn unu, 
howeser, added th l, sme th decree hil bein 
pa-sBcd, there w is n i re ’listing it by the veto “ It 
has been provoked, 6iidhc,*‘by pr I ind n liie, 
It has been debited with ^reat liitteriiess, it his 
been earned with cnthiisi ism, and all Jnnee is 
now blinded and enclnnled by it In sj ite if yi ur 
veto, that meisurc will be cirrud into ifieet In- 
stead of 20,00(1 men nssenibhd by virtie if a 
decree, and win may c )nser|uenih be sulijeitid to 
Bom regulations, 10 000 men will irrivi fr im the 
proyiiices, and these men ni i\ lyirturii the c n- 
Btitution, the thioiie, ind the \ssiiiibl\ itself ” 
The three republic in iniriislcrs, and more Cbpc- 
ciall} Servari, were terrifiid it this jircdietioii, and 
they commiiiiic ited tliiir fr irs to thr wholi Gii iiilc 
party, but it was too 1 ile to letriit they had run 
their necks iiit) a noosi like foils, in<l, after soriip 
brief yieisbitudcs of fnliire ii d triumph, like Auls 
they must pi nsh Ihr king, prissid ccjiiilly by 
ell his ministers to sign the (leirii, said he would 
take a few days to considtr the inatur and there 
appears to be no doubt but tint be yvoiild hive 
Bigned it if the Assimbly had not ])reeipitated 
upon iiim another dieree, which his rdigious loii- 
BCience could not brook In the course of this 
very week thev presented to him the terrible law 
they had passed awarding transportation or im- 
prisonment to all prusts who had refused to take 
the Bcrmcnt civique “ Ihis prinei,’ says I)ii- 
inounez,*' was not only scrujnilous, but courageous, 
when religion was concerned ” he laid the decree 


upi n the council-table, and declared that nobody 
should ever prevail ujion him to sanction it Many 
good arguments were made use of by Dumouriez 
to conymec hini that it viould be far better for all 
part ts to sign the dcciee than to put his veto upon 
It, and Dumumiez told liim that, far from saying 
the pnestb by bis ye to, he yvould cxpo'-i them to 
the danger if hung missaered, and the French 
people to the guilt and di&^ruce of being their mur- 
ilereis Duiii uiiiz knew the character and «iie 
Icnqer of liis own c uiitrymen, and nothing could 
be elener thin Ins prciliitnii of the atrocities of 
Septimbtr ^tillLiuis said he could nut autho- 
ii'^e a detrtc which would send const icntioi s men 
and ministers of Ins itluioii to ]ierisli m the pes- 
tileiiti il legions if Irenih Gui inti Dtiniouniz, 
whi hid hid fnqueiit opi irtunitics to m irvil at 
his pitienii pliciditv, and seeming impassiviiie^s, 
si\s that this w IS th inly day on which he t\er 
siw the tinjicr of “ this ] ure and mild inoniieh” 
a little s mid in emqiletc the king s i h ignn, 
Rilind I list 11 itch jicrsistid in reading a long 
letter it the e uiinl tahli which he hud addiessed 
s mu two ( 1 threi il lys bef re to Ins majesty This 
lire 1 us piLC I f ji bill il pedantry and ri publican 
insolence w is yvnitin, not by citizen Roland, but 
by the citizcm.ss Ins yvile, who yvas in the habit of 
di i\Mii«, ii]i iieiilv ill his pi ms and writing iii irly 
ill his ])i|iers, IT d wh m i^n inmiimsly ditlures 
ni hir Memoirs tint f r her hush ind she could 
I e\ n 1 i\e i iidis endid to wiitj, homilies and 
siriiDiis' Mad line Jutland not only yvrute the 
lettn, but f irftil liir hush ind to present it in I is 
( wu 11 line, liter Servaii and Clayieres had refused 
I 1 1 h ivc ai y tin ig 1 1 d i witli it, and after Duranlhon 
had t Id 111 I tint the tune of lur ktter yvould 
I pi jvoke the king to ujisit tin Girinde ministry 
I 11ns (ijroiulist lecture to r y il y, like nearly nil 
the {roduituns of tint si h lul, is long and tcdi- 
lU'-ly yeibii'^e it his Imr priiitid in nnn) places, 
an 1 miy he found intiii in the lioikof M Jhitrs, 
will tills It “that lamous letter,” but the sub- 
I st mce (fit w IS ilittt, through y irious iiiiquitouB 
meins, till roiistitunon had got limed and could 
I I it in ireh that the Ring h id been guilty of per- 
jury, Ac , and that nolliiiig could make the con- 
stiti’ in go except the rigorous cxeiution of the 
new (licrLt ogiiust the ji lists, niid the immediate 
Hssiniblmg of the patnotic cainji of 20,000 men 
Aftir tilling the king tint it was yam for him to 
think of driwing hack or of temporizing, this 
ainialile rcpuhlieaness, who soon saw blood enough, 

I aid whose own yeins soon went to swell the red 
torrent, said in this letter whith lier husband read 
to the king’s fate — “The reyolution is in the 
minds of the people , it must be pun hosed at the 
price of blood, and be cemented by blood, if wis- 
dem does not pre\eiit it by adopting measures 
which are still possible'' “Monsieur ^land,” 
said Louis, ‘ it IS now three dajs since }ou trans- 
mitted a copj of this letter to me : it was, there- 
fore, useless to read it to me before my council, 
and, besides, }()u told me it was to remain an 
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eternal aecret between you and me.** The king 
then withdrew. On the next morning he sum- 
moned Dumouriez to his closet in the Tuileries. 
The queen was with him, and spoke for him, as 
she usually did when anything energetic was to be 
said or done. “ Do you think,” said she, “ that 
the king ought any longer to endure the insolence 
and threats of Roland, and the impostures of 
Servan and Clavieres ?” Dumouriez, who as eagerly 
wished to be rid of them as they wished to he 
quit of him, said that their insolence filled him 
with indignation, and was not to be borne ; that 
the king had better change the \\hole adminis- 
tration at once. “ No,” said Louis, “ 1 wish that 
you, Lacoste, and Duranthon should remain ; but 
ease me of those other three factious and insohnt 
men, for my paiience is cornplctelj cxliausled!” 
Dumouriez said tliat, though the thing was dun- 
gerous, he would attempt it upon certain tori- 
ditions, the chief of which was that the king 
should instantly sanction the two decrees. It 
appears that the king thought most ab(»ut the 
pnesls, ami the queen most iilaiiit (he federated 
camp. “ Think, Sir,” said she, “ how hard it is 
for the king to sanction a decree which will bring 
2(^000 rogues to Pans, perhaps to massacre him !” 
Dviiiiouriez, who was about equally quick and 
dexterous with sword, ])eu, or loiigue, reasoned so 
well that tlic queen's doubts were almost reiiio\ed, 
and the king all but determined to sanction this 
decree iqion the understanding and condition that 
Dumouriez would take the war-ollicc into his own 
liunds, and appoint proper gemnds to take the 
com -Hand of the 20,000 lederalcs. lint when 
they came to discuss the priests’ decree, though 
the queen seconded him, Dumouriez found he 
could make no impressiuii on the king. “ Sire,” 
said he, “ if y«iu do not sanction this decree, you 
will put the knife to the thniat of these unhappy 
priests!’’ The queen said that Dumouriez was 
right. Louis was drcadlully agitated; and, as- 
sailed and jircssed both by his w ile and ins mi- 
nister, he seemed for a moment to waver. Anoihcr 
council was hi Id that very niglii, at which Roland, 
Servan, and Clavieres were more insolent than 
ever : they roughly pressed the king either to give 
or to refuse his sanction, threatening, in the latter 
case, to resign instantly. Louis very soiui dissolved 
this council, but he did it with temper and dignity. 
In the course of the same night he wrote a note to 
Dumouriez, intreating him to jiiopose ihiec new 
ministers. Tiiis adventurous man, whoso real 
eagerness to retain jiower ofttiiiies made him 
overleap himself, hurried the next morning to the 
palace, and ])ropuBcd that Roland should be re- 
placed as minister of the home department by 
Morgues, a protestant of Montpelier ; that Maulde, 
who belonged to no party, should be made 
nister fur foreign affairs ; and that the finance 
department should be intrusted to Vergeiincs, 
nephew to the former minister of that name. 
Though not very partial to protestants, who for 
the moat part had been very enthusiastic revolu- 


tionists, l/iuis agreed to accept Morgues ; but for 
the office of foreign affairs, he preferred Naillac to 
Maulde. Dumouriez himself doubted whether 
Vergennes w'ould encounter the perils of office; 
and, when the king sent for that gentleman, lie 
with tears in his eyes begged to be excused. Se- 
veral other moderate and considerate men, who 
w'ell knew that the dangers were greater, and the 
risks more terrible, than those of shipwreck, war, 
or pestilence, declined in the same manner, with 
protestations of the greatest respect and attach- 
ment to Louis. As a finance minister could not 
1)C found, it was at length agreed that Morgues, 
the minister of the liome department, should, yro 
fentporr, take charge of the finances. It is quite 
certain that the Girondists were not taken by 
surprise : nothing could be kept secret in the 
])alucc; and, within six hours after Roland had 
read his wife’s letter to the king, it was whispered 
all o\er Paris that Dumouriez had changed sides, 
and that more than twenty Fcuillants had waited 
at his d«)or to solicit office under him. On the 
inoniing of the 13ih of June, Roland, Clavieres, 
and Servan received their official dismission, and 
with a billerncss and violence of feeling which 
little became pliilosoplicrs of such high pretension. 
Madame was of opinion tliat that “ rogue and 
hypocrite ” Duranthon had co-operated with Du- 
inouricz in betray ing her husband. It W'as by her 
advice that her good man, who never did anything 
without her, wrote a letter to the Assembly, and 
basely enclosed in it the letter to the king which 
he hud sohinnly declared should never be known 
except to Louis and himself. In liis own letter 
Roland made a pompous display about the pure 
patriotism which alone could have induced him 
ever to acce])t office in such stormy times; lie 
declared that his hope of success had been founded 
on the belief that there was a conformity of prin- 
ciples in all tlic members of the cabinet ; that he 
had <lone everything it w’as possible to do, and yet 
hud been dismissed ; tliat he retired with an ap- 
proving conscience, and traiupnlly leaning upon it 
for support, &c. Tliis was nothing : it was the 
letter which his wife had written for him to the 
king, which the Assembly heard read with enthu- 
siusiic applause, and winch they forthwith ordered 
to be printed and sent to the eighty-three depart- 
ments, that contained tlic poison and the dagger. 
Tlie menaces and sinister prophecies it contained 
insured in a manner their own fulfilment; and 
his telling the. king all that he had to fear from 
Uic ])cople W'us, indeed, suggesting to the people 
all that they had to do against the king.* Servan 
and Clavieres informed the Assembly, at the same 
time as Roland, that they had been abruptly dis- 
missed only on account of their patriotism. The 
Assembly decreed that they all three carried with 
them the regrets of the nation. While this was 
doing, Dumouriez, as the war-minister, entered 
the House, and, as soon as he was able, he boldly 
presented himself at the bar amidst the murmurs 

* Dunont. 
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and bootings of the Girondists and Jacobins. He 
read a dispatch from Lalayctle, dated from iiis 
intrenched camp at Mau])cutre, and giving an 
account of some skirinishcs of the ])ctticbt descrip- 
tion, ill which he claimed tlu advantage. Alter 
reading this despatch, Ournounez read a long 
memorial, wliich he liad hastil\ drawn u}i, on the 
state of the war department, and on the host mode 
of cotidiictiiig liostiliiies. In tliis ]mpcr he sjiarcd 
neither the ex-war-ministcr Ser\an nor the As- 
sembly Itself; and he resolutely set himself against 
any sudden arming of the pojiular masses, which 
he thought might bring aiiurehy iijion I'rance, 
without securing her \ii-lon on the frontiers. He 
told them that the le\ies of troops wincli had 
already been ordered weie enormous in mimher, 
and tlial no sufficient eare hud been taken to pro- 
vide them with proper nnn.s and etpiijuneiils and a 
sure and regulai pay. He lepruiiehed the Assem- 
bly for having, m the course of a single fortiiiglit, 
voted the le^y of 24(1,000 men, hut in such a 
manner that it was found imjiossihle to execute 
their decree. He terminaied Ins inemoiial, as he 
had heguii it, with sharp sirictures on tlie pre- 
vailing factions, w hich made it almost impossible for 
an} ministry to act with effect and eonsistency ; and 
bold and hitter were the rtmaTk> he made upon 
the sjiirit of in.siihordinalion and iiiutiiiv which 
existed not niercl\ m llie ainiy, but e\er} where 
else, and whidi was not so much the fault of tlie 
soldiers S'- of tlieir superiors, and of the A.sseinbly 
itself WV need not ‘-a} that lie was frequently 
inlerrupled— the marvel is how he sliou’d e\e*r 
have hecii able to read all lliat loiu: lecture to sueli 
impatient, peppery nun, who had the godv and 
the thunders of the gaileiies on their side. At 
one point orator Guadet cried <iut, “ Only hear 
him ! he is giNinir lessons!” “ And why not 
said Duinouriez, with perfect coolness. .\s sooii 
US he had finished reading it, he folded up Ins 
paper as if to be gone. “He is i iiiiiung awuv 
with it,” cried 8e\eial \oiccs. ” No, he is not,” 
said the cool little man, laying llic ]»aper u|M)n the 
table, and putting his signature to it in perfect 
composure. He tlien made his l).»w, and traversed 
tlie Hall with the same calm air with which he 
would have |>erfonricd any iiiiina’uvre in the field. 
A numlxT of deputies tried out to him, “ Aou 
will be sent to Oi leans.” “ So much the lietter,” 
responded Dumounez, a\1io was as wiity as lie W'as 
brave; 1 shall take the mineral baths there, and 
the milk diet, of which 1 stand in need, and 1 
shall rest myself!” Any trepidation or hesitation, 
almost any other line of coniluct tlian that vrliich 
he follow efl, and the adroit, spirited little man 
must assuredly have been sent to that terrible 
state jirison, to which commitments were quite as 
arbitrary as ever commitments to the Bastille had 
been. In the course of the preceding evening the 
Girondists and Jacobins had repeatedly menaced 
him in the AssemVily with that High National 
Court, whose business was all to be done before- 
hand by the sanguinary fleptcnibrizers. It is im- 


j possible to convey in a few words and extracts an 
I adequate notion of the fury and spite of the gentle, 
philosophical, jierfcctihiliun Gironde. On first 
acccjiting office Dumounez had insisted that a 
sum of money, which sounds very large in French 
— six millions of livres — should be placed at his 
disposal for sceret services, and for other things 
for which no jirovis-ion hud been made. lie as- 
Ecrts that this affair had been regularly and mi- 
nutrl} debiit»*d in jircsencc of all the Girondists, 

! who concurred in it — only attemiiting to }day lum 
I a trick which might have left him at their mercy, 

; if he had not discoxered it in time; and Madame 
Roland lieihclf admits that the Gironde niinisiers 
had agreed that tlic money should be placed at 
Diinioin le/.'s disposal. Dumounez adds that he 
, had olfendeil the Girondists by dejiositiiig the six 
' inillions m the hands of M. Amelot, the keejicr of 
the naliuual tieasuiy, instead of placing it m the 
hank ot Bidermanti, as IVtion and Cla\ ii-i es w ariiily 
rectunmended him to do. Ilidermaim, he says, was 
a zealous rexolutionist, and actually in pnrinr/xiuf) 

* xMlh his C4)mpatriut liiiance minister Claviercs. 
The\ now aceu^ed him of lavishing thi» money 
on ills creatures, Ins mistress, and hia personal 
cxtiaviigaiicics. Duinouriez smartly reiilied that 
the tar greater ]mrt of the inoiK'y was still un- 
touched ; and that what had been spent had been 
chiellv ]>aid to the xirlnoiis Roland, who published, 
or caused to he written in Ins own house, several 
repuhliean newsjiapcts, w h()se'*inain drift had all 
along been to cr\ down the king, Dumounez 
himself, Lacosif, and Duraiilhoii. Bris.sot, who 
was oxen more considerable as a journalist than as 
a deputy of the Assemhl}, and xxho fancied he 
could jouiiiiilizc Dimiouriez to death, or to the 
])iison of Oilcans, winch signified the same thinir, 
kept up the attack in Ins ‘ J’ainote Francais,* and, 

I not sati.cjied xxith exposing the ])irsonal immorality 
of Duinouriez, who, like so nianx other married 
men, lixed xxith another man’s wife, he hrouglit 
forxvard hi-^ mistress, Madame Beaux eit, xvho xxaa 
sister to the (\-coiint Jvivarol, a nnm of letters, 
xxho, c'lt tlie heginning ot the lexolution, had usso- 
cMitiMl himself with Ptltier, the noted royalist 
jouinallst, ami xxho, like all that class ofxxnters, 
was supposed to he in the jiax of the court. “ Tins 
Madame Jieauvcrt,” snxs the Roland, “ sister of 
Kivuro], xvho enjoyed so laid a reputation, xxas 
conatantly surrounded hx the creatures of the 
ariatocracx.” Rivarol, who was a man of xxit. 
and who must have knowm how Brissot and other 
iournulists had been ])aid in the hap])} days of the 
Gironde ministry, made no secret of fiis connexion 
with the aristocracy, though afterwards he was 
accustomed to change the ]ioint of a fine phrase 
of Mirabeau, and to say that, though he had sold 
himself to the court, he had never been paid* As 
for the rc^iutatiun of his sister, Rivarol was not 
that rare Frenchman who would have felt any 
conceni about it. Dumouriez, however, was sen- 

* Hltsbeau’i mn vaii, that a niaa lika him nlsht be pa/d, but aSt 
bought. 
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gibly piqued ; und 'when Brissot proceeded to de- 
clare m i)rint that Madame de Beau vert had had 
a large part of the secret-Bcrvice money, Dumou- 
riez placarded the streets of Paris with a printed 
affiche, in which he clearly gave the pecjple to 
understand that Brissot and Ins friends were only 
comjdaining because they had not been able to 
devour the whole of that secret fund ; and in 
which, moreover, he intimated that in a very short 
lime he would jmblish a list of the dividends, with 
the pioper names of those who had received the 
money. Bnaaot, who could scarcely have been so 
absurd us to take any of this Hccret-acr\ ice money 
in hi 3 own name, defied Diinioiiricz to produce 
any proof against him. There the matter re- 
mained. “ ir IS quite clear,” said an ultra-Jacobin 
journalist, ” ilm* each party dread-^ the disclosures 
that might be made by the other.” * The members 

• rill' il.i\ iilU'i lliiiuourii'z'i. ^isil f.i '.III' Aosi'iiililj tli'Ti' w.i*. li 
ll•!rltll■ triii'.i>> iIiitl'. . 1ii<ini':iii. a iiu'ni'n'r of tlio i ole ilrml timl au 
I'x lii'Ut-iiiLiit III |'•■Illl.llItll■^ll‘. had U'ln ili'dU (|ii,uri‘llfd ill tin* 
AHM'iiiliti .iiiii 111 I'limnutti'i". wi“i (.Miiiiriii'ii I* ii a miidist nii'niiii'r. 
Hint lati'i) a l.iwM'i 111 It irdi aii\ TIil* i''ii'iii'li ixi'rc Uio iiioul duid- 
ll;'litili.' IH'uldr 111 l.iiMl'i' , lull Siiiii'i' till' ii'iMlutuiii till' fiiuctic.* 
^si'i'iiii'il allllll^t III hail' uiiTH' 'nil. Ill inu, ]intlulilv, Ih'imihi' mi rnii* 
lu'i'.ihiiiii, lilii'ii a lojali'.i ili‘iiut> wi-nl nut uilli a 1 1‘\ i dull' mat x om> 
and .Miuiidi'il liH luaii, llii' I'aii> iiiii'.i liinkr o]h'U lim liiiii<.i‘. and di‘- 
MiioM'd cvi'iilluni' 111 It. iind Mould Iium* di'itmwd him il I1.11I 
hi'i'ii ahlu t'i oiiti'h luin al tlii' nimiiriit. Tin' caiiw, lnrd Miirdi 
Mhuli ilic •li'jinlK", {.'iM' mil aiiiillii'i .nid ili< iniinitiiiiuuii of liar and 
si’ 111 iidri‘1 M Inch mi 111.111% iif llu'in liou' da} uII'T du\ Millinnt any 
a]i|ii'ul III arniH, iini'.l I'M'ilf snnu' kurp.iMf. .loum'.iu, m 1 i i li.id Iwu 
lii"',i!iUrri'd In tJiaiiu'fai'UM', niMti'd him In a nn"'lnii, iii Ihi' Uois da 
IViii.lii.'ia', and. lhal the aims nin;til ho more vijual, Im prnpiMcil In 
III I.1VIMT lli.it ihoN slimild li^lil with lusluls, wi'.ipmis raieU nsed 
.it this time in I'raine (Ji.iimoneuM' said he wunhl ralhi;! inerl him 
in Ihe AsseiiihU, which was ilic piu|iei place lor iii.itniH to tli;ht lu. 
liniiiiMii i-allcd him a I'.iwiiiii, npmi whii hl.Miiui'Ueuie eiiili'd him a 
I'li'ir'ii'r name 'J'lie ex nfllecr of ^••tld.^rllu•ne theu'upmi iraie ihe 
L‘x .idMii'.ili' a ship on the hice m the l''ii<imh ni.iiuici («i.inyi'Ui'U\e 
(the sceni' of this iimihcl w.is mi ilie tcii.iee ol the TViiiliants .nit- 
Biilc the I'liiloiieH) ]iicked up a liij btinie, Ihrew it .it the In- id of 
.louiic n, hut luiaicd him. Joiineiui then Icll iipmi him with his 
Cline, ami was eanini: him and kiekm.; him simiidh , w lien .1 crowd 
1)1 piitnoti, hc.v\ed h> c\ iiiariiuis M. lliirui>c and le ia>,iu U.iil>.iroii\, 
fell upon iiiiii, and weic almost killiii.; him when (’ilict, the eon'.ii- 
tiitimi.ilmt, and some of the , ipeet.ilulitieM ot tlie tl.itioii.il irniird. 
rubhed to hiB ri".ciie. Tliiii detent beetle. I'liicled alinoat at the door 
of ilic .\hseinhl\, tiiuk ]il.iei' in tlie dii'.k of the I'lcnin,;, mi th.il some 
hliolit eoiiM.idietioiis were to be cxpeeteil in the leportsol the eie 
witiiCbSi's. lint the bpirit ol p.iiti made a :;rcatei d.itkncsN and emi- 
Insmn th.ia could Iniie prneei-ded iiieieli tiom tie nnceit.iin twilmht 
Oraior (hiadct 011 the niuiuiiiK i>f the rnh ot June inioriiied the 
Assenihli th.it .loiine.iii had atti'm]iled to :ib.sab.siii.ile Ciraii'.'eiieni e 
Jauohiiiii and (iiriuidists iiiiitine.thi' \sseinhl% .i]ipoiiiied u depnt'itinn 
to wait iipon tiraiiocneu\e. and t.ikc his dep.)sitiuii at IihowuIhhI- 
Hide Gi.iii{,'eneiiM' m.iile out a K»"il I- ISC loi liiiiisi'll, and tiaiiied, as 
hmimiialiie wiiiiesses th.it could \eiil\ his deposit ion . St lliirii;:e, 
Uurhiiii'ux, tw ' oiliei hut .lucoiniis, and a Mad.inie 1 i.iii;Tenioiit, wile 
wf ihe upholsterer to tin* Assenilils The di-piiln's iitiinciti.itcl\ c.illcd 
III tlieae witneHNCB. St. IliiinKC who had the voice of a hull and 
aliunat the i)ticu('th of that i|iiadriipcd, baid he was biUiiiK iiuietK m 
a l•o!lce-honsl' hard hj, " with seseial ({'''hI p dnots hkc nimm'll," 
when he hoard mime one crsiiiit out miirdci ; that thcieupun he flew 
til till' b]iot, and louiiil that it w.is Al ijiunt;encu\c, tu whom >1. joii* 
iicaii h.idjnst hoi'ii mviiii' a hiiiidreii kickb and a hiiiiilied blows with 
a cane ; and that Juuituaii hud, in his ptcbuiice. i;t\eu a hundred mine 
tilowB with hw cane to M (irantlciicuM'. IJiilmroiix. the iiphol- 
stiTcr's wife, and the two oihiT witncsueb, doimjicd that tlicj had Been 
Juuueaa crnellv beat Uriiu^ciieiixc, lice. , and that they hud carried 
(irutiKencnic 111 their aims tu liis Indgint;, w here he lu> Mmaidess 
fur thtee-iinaticrs of an hour. But JiHinu.iu'B fnciidu of the vdie 
droit lUbiBted that w itiiuBbeh miyhl alBO to be heard on Ins unlc , and 
theBO witnemifB, cimsintinif entirely of menibcrii of the Aasemlih, 
depoHud tliiit UrauKencuve had repeatedly umhI luoBt |{rOBB and pro- 
vokiuK lunKuagc la the coiudiiUcc ; that they bad heard him cull 
Juuncau a j . . . f. . . and Been him pruMike th’ut hononralde niemlier 
by meuimnii attitmloB and geatnreB. Ab for tlte actual fl^ht uu the 
terrace, M. FreBBenel declared that he liiul ueuii M Jnunean knocked 
down aipiiiiBt a ruilitie. and MeBBn. Barlwroux and St. Hiirnt'o with 
tlioir flotB ou hiB luce iiialtreatiiig him cruelly. M. Suge Baid thst he 
had Been St. Haruge Beixing Jouncau by bt'hiiid, par damere, wTiilo 
M. Graogoaoiive held him by une ul hu legB Calvet that iie 
hod celeaBed Juuueuu Iroia the grip ol St. Huruge, who bto 
hand ut hiB throat, aim who loaded him COnlvet) with terrible ubuae. 
becaoee he wuiild nut aUow lum to etrongle Jouaeau M. n-i y- 
depooed that, Boeing St. Huruge flghtmg or BtruggUiig witkM. Calvet. 
who wu etrivlng to Boporatc Orangeneuve end Jleuneau, he loid to 


' of the military committee accused Diimouries of 
! publishing a severe satire on his predecessor Servan 
and themselves, because he had denounced iu his 
memorial various abuses and malpractices, and 
hud exposed the dcjdoruble state of the French 
fortresses, wliicli they had always described to the 
Asscnibly as being in admirable condition ; and 
they also accused him of culpable imprudence, 
and almost of treason, for discovering the weak- 
ness of the armies and gariisons at a time when 
invasion was daily expected. lie excused himself 
by stating tliat the gi cutest danger lay in lulling 
the nation into a false security ; tliut the enemies 
of France were already as well acquainted with 
I their w'cakness us the) could he thembclves, and 
I that the proof they were not in a condition to 
I jirofit bj It was the fact itself that they had not 
I yet done so — that they had not yet touched the 
' frontier, though invited thither hy the shameful 
and cowardl) manner in which tlic disorganised 
: French troops had hegnn the war. He said that 
theie was u‘i time to repair the esil b\ a wise and 
i methodical apjilicution of the resources of France; 

; and it can hardly be, denied by his worst enemies 
I that, during the tlirec or four days he managed 
! the war dc])urtmenl, he adopted several admirable 
ineasnres lor making the most of the lime which 
’ the ill-organised, wavering coalition of kings al- 
lowed the rcvolutioinsts. In the course of these 
• tlirec or four days he wrote, dictated, or signed 
; upwards of fifteen hundred official jiujiers; he 
I laid down ;rood rules for reviving discipline; he 
marched all regiments in the neighbourhood of 
■ Pans to the frontiers ; and lie exhorted imekner, 
who hud joined Rochainheau’s command to his 
own, to preiaire lor the invasion of all Belgium 
I with the utmost vittour. And all litis time l)u- 
I moune/. was in the greatest state of uneasiness 
j ami unceitumty. When he returned inuinphantly 
from the Assembly to the Tuilcries, the king ap- 
plauded his boldness, and told him that it had 
completel) disconcerted the Gironde faction ; hut 
when he asked the king to sanction the two sus- 

hini lli.it tins w'lm a rnnibit wlnrh ilnl imt coni'i'rn him. a diapiitp 
hetwt'fii twi) nu'inlii.*rii ul ihu AiiBi'inbli, which niir nf then ciilluaguea 
w,iB eiiih'.iMMiinij tn ti'iniin.itr . ami ih.it ''t. Ilnriii'i', lUHti-iid of 
lii'i’iliu!; liini, l•^cll■'ll till' people to .111 uisiirri'ciiun b\ hlioiitiuK out 
that they wcri' bci'iuiiiu;; to iiiiiuli'i thu ]iatrii>t ileputn". The Oi- 
TomliHts, howi'vi'r. Iii'iiiif liuki'ilbi the liii'ohin'i, ilcclari'il that the 
ti!!«iiuoii\ of m 111 St. IliimKi', U>.iu Barharonx, mill the uphuliiti'ri'r’B 
Wife was entitled to mure ereilit than that of the eote droit deputieB; 
anil (*iiadel,th)indeiiii;,' Imm the tribune, called lui minial vengiiiiiice 
nil Jounewii, who luetitil nothin" lesn than to niurdcr the patriot 
(>iniii!eneii\u Tlie (iir'iiidi' di'niamled iiothiiig lew than a liecrvc of 
ai-eiiMition for a capital erinie. The cute dnnt and other memberB, 
not qui'.c BO eacer lor blood, B.iid that at most .luunuuu had lN>en 
puiltv of ail niMiuill, which luitiht very well la' iniiiiBhud hy the eor- 
rectidnal fHilico. A tremeuduiiH uproar ensued, the ('ttllerios Bhoutlng 
with the liiimaiU' Giroitdut>i that Jouncau had intended to murder 
(■rauKeiiciive, niiil ought to he c.ipit.illy uceiiBcd, and tried by the 
ABM'mbly ob guilty uf a tialiuiial crime. The prcBident raiiu hiB 
hand bell, requebted tlu* g.iUerii*B to lie Bilcut, and nut on iiu liat 
twice. At last, however, it wub voted that Jounoaii should be com- 
mitted to the Abbiiye for three days, withuiit )>rejiuliQe to any octiun 
at law whu'h Grungencuve might choone to bring ggauiBt him before 
the ordinary tnbiiiialH. — Hut. Farlement. 

Groageocuve, wliu apparently was not so much hurt in the aculBa 
as Jouiieau, was exceeilinuly anxious tu throw upou his political 
opnonenU the horrible ouiiun of an ObBOBBinatioii. If we are m 
believe Bodame Eolaud — wli...Ii we confuBs we do not. either in this 
or in several other particulars— Grangeneiive .brai ely sought ili«th. 
and afterwards arranged to get hlmiseif aiBaouiiatea In downright 
earnest, in order to tlirow the blame on the court, and so liaolrn the 
republlonii Avatar. We Bhall have to return to thla strange ftory. 
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pended decrees about the federate camp and the the monstrous follies and imbecilities of Lafayette 
priests, Louis declared, that, though ready to agree himself, and of tliose Avho had begun revolution- 

to the camp, he was now fully determined to put making with him. Terrible was the tempest w'hich 

his veto upon the other decree. Dumooriez said this letter excited. The writer of it was called a 

that this would ruin the king and everything, and Cromwell, and T)r. Guillotin’s invention was in- 

that in agreeing to take office he had understood voked for his behoof. Vergniaud mounted the 

the king would sanction both decrees. Louis was tribune, to demonstrate, logically and rhetorically, 

immovable : be even said that Diiinouriez, or one that no general in the command of an army could 

of his colleagues in the new ministry, must eoun- possibly he ])ermitted to address the legislative body 

tersign a letter to the president, in which he an- in such a style; that counsel and advice from such 

nounced his resolution, and that they must go to u quarter must be regarded as diclatiuii and menace, 

the Assembly in a body. “Never,” says Dumou- Guadet, that other great Girondist (for the Gironde 

ricz, “did Louis speak in so imjierativc a lone was quite as furious as the ulira-.Tacobin section), 

before.” On the next morning all the new minis- dcelurcd that the letter could hardly have been 

lers sent in a request to be permitted to resign, written by Lalayette, iis it sjioke of the dismissal of 

In the mean time the Jacobins and the Girondists, Diinioiirie/, winch could not have been known on 

and mayor Petion, were agitating the pcojJc of tlic frontiers at the time the letter was dated ; that 

the Faubourg St. Antoine — tlie mayor and the ' it must he supposed that Lafayette had left his 
Girondists, at least, expecting that a well-timed i signature in Pans on a blank sheet, and that the 
cmeute would force the king to recall the virtuous paper must liuvc been filled up and presented by a 

Roland and his» colleagues. Dumouricz aiiiiouneed fadioii; that, when Cromwell bad dared to liold 

this coming storm to Louis, who seems to ha\e ' sueh bmiriiai:»‘ in Ensrlaiul ....’* He was inter- 
been induced to suspect that the rcjiorts about the rujileil by several \oiees crying out, “ Sii, this is 

dreadful faubourg were not quite correct, and that ' abominable.” From tlie other side of the House 
it was Dumoiiriez who wished to tenify him for he was a])])laiided ; and anoilier scene of riot took 

his own ends and purposes. He declares that lie place. The iiresideiil, after some vain efforts to be 

no longer recognised a single trace of the iiiihl heaid, said, “ 1 call tlie National Assembly to 

and confiding eharacter of Ijoui" XVI., who said onler.” Le .Tosne called the president to older for 
to him, “ Do not think, sir, that I am to he ten i- daiiiig to e.dl the Assi-inbly to order, and was 

fied by menaces: my resolution is fixed.” On tlie b.ukud by all the Jacoliiii dejnitics and the entire 

i 7th of ^unc the king aciepted the resignatKMis oi ’ faces of tin galleries. The ■^lesulenl threatened 
Dumouricz and the friends he had brought into to leave the chan ami the hall. He was pacified 
the cabinet, retaining by force of entreaties, or by by the, ordci of the day being carried against a 
their desperate love of place, Duranthon and LaciMe. regular motion for calling him to order, and then 
To fill up the vacated posts, Louis had once more the tumult subsided. A Jacobin begged Guadet 
recourse to the Feuillunls ; and be chose from , to gel on with his discourse, lemindmg him that 
among that party Lagard, Chamhonas, and Terrier . he had sto]>ped shoit at Cromwell. “ 1 was going 
dc Mont-Ciel — men wdio had scarcely any other to say,” resumed the (iironaist oialor, “ tliat, when 
recommendation except that of being ^lersonal i Ciomwell held language like this letter, liberty 
friends of Lafayette and parlakeis of his views in ' was lost in Englaiul , and 1 cannot persuade my- 
pobtics. Uumounc/ insinuates that the inlriguo'. sell that the emulator of Washington is wishing to 
of Lafayette and his party had not been idle dining * imitate the emduct of this jiroleelor! [Loud ap- 
thesc rapid ministerial changes ; and there seems jdauscs.] Jf -'ich be the power of the party that 
abundant proof to show that there was a ])criecl aim at killi'e/ liberty in France, that Jjafuyeltc 
understanding and active correspondence lietwcen ; miirhi lieluvc himself empowered to write this 
the general in his fortified camp at Maubcugc and h-lter, which I uni fur from ibiiiking he has done, 
his party in Pans; and, as for proofs of LafaycUc’s ’ then I say the Assemhiy ought to bestow the most 
hatred and jealousy of Diiiiiouriez, they meet us in solcniii consideration on tliis step. 1 demand, 
all directions. On the 18ih of June, the very next therefore, that the letter he submitted to our new' 
day after the formation of the new Fcuillant minis- committee of twelve, in order that the Assembly 
try, who came into office just in lime to witness may avenge M. Lafayette on tlie coward that has 
the horrible insults ofi'ered to the king in his own covered himself w'lth his name ; and in order that 
apartments, a letter was presented and read in the the Assembly may prove to the French people, by 
Assembly from Lafayette, who, from his fijrlified a novel and terrible example, that they have not 
camp, threatened the Jacobins and all utiier fac- taken a vain oath in swearing to maintain the con- 

tions; and called upon the Assembly, in his own stitution For wc have no longer a consti- 

iiame, and in that of liis army, and of all the true tution, if a general ut the head of an army can 

friends of liberty, to respect the constitur.iun and dictate laws to us !” Davcrhoult begged to say 

the written law. He told them that there was no that the letter did not speak of the actual dismis- 
possibility of bearing any lunger the tyranny of sion of Dumouriez, hut only mentioned it as some- 
clubs and mobs, that had scarcely left the shadow thing that must liappen. DiiiuaB attested that the 
of liberty at Paris or in any other part of France — signature ut the foot of the letter was certainly 
an indisputable fact, and the inevitable result of Lafayette’s. The House decided unanimously that 
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the letter should be sent to the committee of twelve. 
Even the Feuillants were now convinced that a 
capital mistake had been committed in sending 
such u letter to the Assembly at such a time. It 
hastened on those terrible explosions which had 
been for some time preparing. Robespierre was 
in ecstasies at Lafayette’s faux pas ; and, instantly 
taking up the pen, be addressed a terrible letter to 
the general, and published it in his own journal. 
He called Lafayette traitor, tyrant, and dictator ; 
telling him that he had been more successful in 
making war upon the liberties of his country, and 
upon a ]jlain honest citizen like Robespierre, than 
in lighting the enemies of the French. He accused 
him of all manner of mean and dastardh intrigues ; 
and, after relating bis whole public history in his 
own way, which was the way beat suited to exas- 
jieratc the iieojiie, he concluded his very long epistle 
by declaring that the Assembly must cither destroy 
Lafayette or be destroyed by him. Brissot, in his 
journal, preached very nearly t(' the same text ; 
and Condorcet excused Lalaytle of treachery and 
of enmity to liberty by accusing him of imbecility 
and a passive submission to the intriguers and 
traitors into whose hands he had thrown himself. 
But, if Lafayette’s blunder hurried on what was 
coming, it is quite certain that it would have Gome 
a little sooner or later if his letter had never been 
WTilten. The publication of Roland’s letter to the 
king, which, as Duinouriez says, actually pointed 
daggers at the breast of that unhappy prince, 
would have produced some terrible ^meute without 
any other agency, jiublic or secret. But there w'erc 
secret and nioa{ ])ow'eTful agencies that bad been 
most actively employed ever since the moment 
that Louis turned out the Girondist ministers; 
and nothing was mo « tiue than the intelligence 
Duinouriez gave the king, ihat the Girondists, 
united with the Jacobins, and aiiled by mayor 
Petion and the municiiiality, were agitating the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. Ptftion — Virtue Petion, as 
he was now styled by the sansculottes, who in 
little more than a year drove him away to perish 
by famine or by poison, and to be devoured by 
w'olvcs — liu I all the necessary know ledge of per- 
sons and ])laccs. He called uj)on the brewer 
Sanlcrre, the butcher Legendre, the ex-capuchin 
Cliabot, the ex-marquis St. Huruge, and other 
men of that stamp • he held several meetings with 
them, and urged them to make a demonstration 
with their Parisian pikes, which by this time were 
counted at some thirty or forty thousand.* Petion 
even made up matters for the nonce with Robes- 
pierre, whose esteem he had lost by identifying 
himself with the Gironde party ; and the immense 
popular intluence of the Incorruptible was added 
to that of the mayor of Paris. On the 16th of 
June, two days before Lafayette's letter reached 
the Assembly^ the citizens of the Faubourgs St. 
Antoine and St. Marcel made a formal demand 
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to the council-general of the commune for per^ 
mission to meet in arms on the 20th, to draw 
up and present a petition to the Assembly, and 
a petition to the king, to plant a Mai, or* May- 
pole, or Tree of Liberty, on the terrace of the 
Feuillants, and otherwise celebrate the anniver* 
sary of the Jeu de Paume. The commune com- 
municated this demand not to the Assembly, 
hut to the mayor ; and the mayor did not com- 
municate it to anybody till the 18th. It was th^n 
made known to the departmental directory, who 
took it upon them selves to prohibit any such armea 
meeting, and to enjoin the commandant of the 
national guards and mayor Petion to do all in their 
power to prevent it. On the 1 9th the decisions of 
the departmental directory were reported to ♦he 
Assembly, where many men not in the secret heard, 
for the first time, of the storm that hud been fully 
prepared ever since the 16th. But it was nut only 
in Ae faubourgs and in the sections of Paris that 
Petion and the Girondists had been busy : they 
had concerted measures w'ith Barbaroux, who had 
repeated’y promised the Jacobin Club to bring up 
patriots iiiid true republicans from Marseilles and 
all the south; and, before the report of the depart- 
ment was presented, a numerous deputation of 
Marseilles citizens, with bean Barbaroux at their 
head, were admitted to the bar of the Assembly. 
Barbaroux, who did nothing without consulting 
Madame lloluiid, was of course the orator of the 
deputation ; and terrible and sanguinary was the 
speech he delivered. “ French liberty,” said he, 
“ is in danger ! The free men of the south are 
ready to march for its defence. The day of the 
wrath of the peojile is at length arrived. This 
people, whom the traitors have always tried to 
slaughter or enchain, is tired of parrying blows : 
it will now give blows of its own, and annihilate 
the conspirators! Legislators! the popular force 
constitutes your strength. Employ it then, and 
give no quarter to your enemies, as you have none 
to expect from them ! The French people demand 
from you a decree authorising them to march with 
all their imposing forces. Only give the order, 
and they will march to the capital and to the 
frontiers. The people are absolutely determined 
to finish this revolution !” Long au.l loud were 
the applauses which hailed Barbaroux. A great 
many voices demanded in a breath tfiat his dis- 
course should be printed, and sent to the eighty- 
three departments ; and, after a fruitless struggle 
on the part of those who were terrified at the certain 
effect of this resulutioii, it was agreed to by the 
Assembly. A deputation from the Jacobin Club 
of Aix presented some patriotic gifts ; and then, 
late in the evening of the 19th, the letter of the 
departmental directory was presented. The lead- 
ing Girondists joined the Jacobins in insisting that 
this letter ought not to be read, and in calling for 
the order of the day. Becquey, who understood 
what this meant, said that to-morrow was going to 
be a stormy day, and that surely the Assembly 
ought to the letter, and take measures of pre- 

M 
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caution. Vergniaud, beginning with u lie, said he . Tuileries. Nothing could be more terribly clear 
did not know" that there w'as to he a storm to- ! than their emblems and devices. Their standard 


morrow; and that it would he very unconstitu- 
tional for the Assenihly to occujw itself about mere 
measures of ])olice. In order, however, to stop a 
discussion winch might possibly have, led to the 
disclosure of start lim? lucts, tlu* Girondists and 
Jacobins withdrew tlieir opjiosition, and the letter 
was read ; but then, instead of deliberating upon 
it, oroftakme: any measures to avert the tempest 
whicli was to burst within a very few hours, the 
As'eml>ly parsed to the order of the day. Surely this 
conduct justified Chubot in saying to the mobs of the 
faubourgs, “ The National Assembly expects you to- 
morrow morniiur, and w nh ojien arms.*’ That night 
a grand conciliabuhim was iield in the Faubourg 
St Antoine, at hiewMT SainerrcV. It licgaii about 
midnight; and IVtion, HobeBjiicrie, iM amiel, Ale.\- 
nndre, commaiulant of one of the Parisian bat- 
tuhoiKs, and Sillerv. the luisband of the Genlis, and 
the creature of Orleans, were present at it. The 
meeting was also attended by a miniher of dcsjic- 
rate J.icobint., whom S intcrre had called in from 
the neighbouring towns and \illages. Some of the 
pikemen were uneasy at the orders issued by the 
dcparimeiital director), and thoimht it would he 
better to meet in tlic monimtr without arms, as the 
national cfuaids of the more opulent sections of 
Paris miirlit jiossihly (iro uji.ni tliem, and make a 
worse slaughter than that of tlie lilack Sunday in 
the Cham; de Mars ; hut ^ant(•ne as'^ured tlieiii 
that the national «!uards cfmld not fire without an 
order from the mumcijialny, tloit no sucli older 
would he given, and that mayot Ih iion woiihl he 
there to see that all went well lor the ]tatriots. 
In the course of the Uiirtit Pt^.ion sent a leitir to 
the departmental director), juojiosing what he 
called “a means at ome simple, Icjal, and ana- 
logous to circumstances,” whuli wa«, that the di- 
rectory should order the iialniiial guauls to recciie 
the pike-armed ciiueiis of the liiiiiiourirs into thdr 
ranks on the morrow, and authori.se all such as 
cliose to march to do so. The de])artiiu'uUil au- 
thorities rejected tins strange, bold jiropositioii as 
dangeioiis, and as eontrarv to the olhcial oath 
the\ hud taken to jireserve traiMpiillit) and exe- 
cute the laws; ana lor tins answi r IVtion after- 
w’ards tlirew ail tlie Idaiiie upon them.* lie pre- 
tends that h(^ doubled the (fuards at the Tuileries; 
but, if be adopted any such measure, he must have 
taken good care that the national guardsmen sent 
thuher would he thorouehly sansculottic, and such 
os should offer no opposition to the soMTcign mob 
lie had set in motion. As soon as day dawned this 
mob begun to assemble in the Faubourgs St. Antoine 
and St. Marcel to beat of drum. About eight o’clock 
they began to form themselves into marching co- 
lumns ; but it was not until nearly eleven o’clock 
that brew'cr Santerre, at the head of a strong de- 
tachment of invalids and other old soldiers, joined 
them, tliat they began their march towards the 

* Riadem, Chroniqnii de Cinquaute Jour* ; and P£tion'a explana- 
ttoo of hu own condaei, u given In lilit. i^rlemeut. 


par excellence, was a pair of old black silk breeches 
extended on a tall cross-stafT, with these words 
underneath: — “Tremble, tjTants*! the sansculottes 
I are coming!** On another tall staff’ they carried 
I a bullock’s heart, pierced through with the steel 
! head of a pike, and having inscribed beneath — 
I “ Aristocrat’s heart.’* Women and children 
■ maiched in column with the men; and all >^ere 
armed with pikes and iron-sliod clubs. From the 
\ ])ike-hcads streamed tricolor ribands; and ban- 
ners were distributed along tlie line of march, with 
mscrijitions like these : — “ IVitliout breeches, hut 
free;’* “Down witli the veto;** “Long live 
liberty;’* Death to all tyrants;’* “Advice to 
Louis XVI.,” “Wlieii the country is in danger, 
all sansculottes rise;" “The ]>eople are tired of 
Bufi’eriug, and will have an entire liberty or death ;” 
“ We only want union, liberty, and equality;” &c. 

. Saiilcrre, who directed all tlie nioveineiits, wlio 
was the reid general of this sansculotte army, hud 
taken care li> Hank tlie Mai, or tree of liberty, with 
two or three loaded cannon, which were dragged 
along h) nervous arms. Before they reached the 
Assembly, which they were to visit lielore visiting 
I the palace, lln‘derer, the juorureiir sMiilie of tlie 
(lepartiuent, announceil to that august body that 
an extraonlinar) mimlier of armed citizens, con- 
trary to law, and in spite of ilivers injunct ions, 
were coming to present ])ctiiioir»., ami to make an 
enieute, under the ]»retence of celebrating tlie anm- 
\ersai) of the. Jeu de Paumc. He iinjilored tlie 
deputies not to admit them ; hut to e.xeeute the 
law, which prohibited a greater riumher than 
twenty citizens tiom jiresentiiig jielitijms, tVe. 
“ li is true,” said be, “ that these armed rilizeiis 
cumc hither lu-(lu\ lor a civic object ; hut to- 
rn oi row' other min may ' ome for a different object, 
and then what will )«.ii have to sa) to them ?” All 
the (Vite droit w'h.i hail courage enough to express 
then opinion declared that the Asscmlily ought not 
j to admit this armed multitude; but tlie Jacobins 
; and the Gjion(li«»th, with louder and holder \oicc8, 

. diclarvd that tlie citizens, who only wanted to pre- 
I sent a jictitiim, ought to he received b) the repre- 
1 bcntatives of the I'cojde with civility, respect, and 
j a welcome. Vergniaud, “ the most eloquent orator 
i of the Asscmhly, whose soul was devoured with 
. the love of the jiuhhi: good,” mounted to the 
b])eakiiig-])laee, and told the Asscmhly that these 
were not times to he too jiarticular; that they had 
already received jictilioiiers, and in gieut numbers ; 
and that they must rcccnc them again, or worse 
would follow. Dumolard said that everybody knew 
that that shameful abuse had been established, but 
j that It was now time to put an end to it, if they did 
I not w'lsh the Asscmhlv and the king to appear 
, equally, in the eyes of all Europe, the merest slaves 
; of an insolent mob. But, while he was speaking, 
tiic lumbering of cannon, the roll of drums, and the 
shouts and shrieks, and shrill cries of men, women, 
and children, announced that the faubourg columna 
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had arrived in the square outside the Salle de 
Manfege, and a letter was handed in from Sunterre 
to the ])reBident. This letter, which was read with 
that promptness which was demanded by any 
missive from such a quarter, stated briefly that the 
patriots of the faubourgs merely wanted to be ad- 
mitted to the bar. in order to confound their calum- 
niators, and prove themselves still the men of the 
14tli of July, 1789. Vergniaud said that any oppo- 
sition would only renew the bloody scenes of the 
Champ de Mars. “ And surely,** added he, “ there 
is iK^thing reprehensible in the sentiments of these 
petitioners. They arc very properly uneasy about 
tlie future ; and they only want to prove to us that, 
noU\ithstan(iing all the intrigues against liberty, 
they are ever ready to defend it!** Somebody else 
said that the petitioners were only eight thoiifcaiid 
in number. “But,** said Calvet, “we arc onlv 
seven hundred and forty-five! Let us retire!” 
Calvet was rudely called to order, ns if such a 
word could he pronoaneed on such an occasion; 
and several memheis accused him of iiTsulting the 
people, w'lio meant no harm to the Assembly, and 
who would assuiedl) never touch a hair of their 
lieads. Ramond attempted to speak, but he was 
told that eight thousand citizens were Icept waiting. 
In the midst oi this idle debate — most idle and 
absurd in every respect, for, if they had wished it, 
tl'e Assembly could not have kept out the ]>ikes 
and the clubs, the bull()ck*s heart and the black 
breeches — tlie impatient mob rushed into the hall, . 
and filleil it almost to suflbeation. Then Guadet i 
made a speech, not merely to excuse, hut to justify 
their coming, and to jiroposc that they should ho , 
periiiitted to defile, with their arms and banners, • 
bclorc the Assembly. Crowding into sonic order, 
tlie bead of the colunuis came up to the bar ; ami j 
then Santerre, with a naked sword in his hand, j 
being flunked by St. Huruge, who held another j 
drawn sabre, delivered an oration in his loudest 
voice. “Legislators!** said the sonorous and 
triumphant brcw’cr, reading from a written paper 
in his hand, “ tlie French people come to acquaint 
you witli their fears and inquietudes. It is m 
your bosom that they deposit their alarms, and 
hope at length to find a remedy for their evils. 
This day recalls the memorable epoch of the 20th 
of June, and the Tennis Court at Versailles, where 
the representatives of the peojile met, and swore 
never to abandon our cause — to die in its defence. 
Remember, gentlemen, that solemn vow’ ; and per- 
mit an afflicted people to ask now whether you will 
abandon us? In the name of the nation, that lias 
its eyes fixed on this city, we come to assure you 
that the people are up, that they are quite equal to 
the circumstances of the times, and quite ready to 
employ great means in order to avenge the out- 
raged majesty of the people. These rigorous means 
are justified by the second' article of the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man — resistance to oppres- 
sion ! It is indeed a misfortune for free men, who 
have transmitted their powers to you, to see them- 
aelves reduced to the cruel necessity of bathing 
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their hands in the blood of conspirators , but the 
time for dissimulation is past, the ^ilut is dis- 
covered, the hour of vengeance is come, and blood 
shall flow, or the tree of liberty wliich we are 
going to plant shall flourish in peace !” Continu- 
ing his harangue, with some menace of death and 
blood in every sentence, the brewer said that, if 
there were conspirators in the Assembly itself, the 
patriot members bud nothing to do but to name 
them to the people, the true sovereign, that was 
there to judge and execute judgment on them. 
He talked widely and vaguely about conspirators, 
hut he never named Lafayette, or alludtd to his 
letter to the Absenibly ; hut in a few' words he ex- 
jdained the true object of this insurrectum. “ The 
executive iiowcr,” said he, “ is not in accord w’iih 
you. We require no other proof of this than the 
Inlc dismissal of the patriot ministers [Roland, 
Servun, and Clavi^res ] And is it then thus that 
the happiness of a free people is to (lc])cnd on the 
caprice of a king ? But is this king to exercise 
any other will limn that of the law ? The people 
will it so, and their head is well worth tliiit of 
crowned despots. Theii head is the genealogic 
tree of the nation ; and before this robust oak, the 
feeble reed must bend ! We complain, gentlemen, 
of the inaction of our armies. We dciUMnd that 
you discover the cause of it. If it be derived from 
the executive power, let that iiowcr be annihilated ! 
The blood of patriots ouglit not to flow to gratify 
the pride and arnliition of the perfidious chateau of 
the Tuileries. Who can stop us in oiii march ? 
Are we to sei* our armies on the frontiers jierish 
piecemeal ? Ours is a common cause, O legis- 
lators! and oui action ought to lie common too. If 
the first champions of libertx had temporised, would 
vou be sitting to-day in this uiigiist Areopagus?” 
He next ('.onqdaincd of the sliaineful inactivity of the 
guillotine, and of the high nutiuiial couit ajipuintcd 
to try political crimes; and he asked the Assenibl) 
“ whether the people would be obliged to take the 
sw’ord of tlie law into tlicir own bands, and e.xtcr- 
minate, by one terrible blow, not only all the 
state prisoiuTs, but all those that would not exe- 
cute the law’s upon them?’* The reading of 
this so called petition w’as frequently inter- 
rupted by tremendous npjilausea, which pro- 
ceeded not only from the galleries, but also 
from a large portion of the House. hen it was 
finished, the president (M. Frun^ais of Nantes, 
the same who had niucle Dr. Priestley’s son a 
French citizen) replied, with what some French 
writers call “ remarkable dignity.** He told San- 
terre and the pike-armed rabble that they w’ere all 
fellow-citizens, and that the people and the As- 
sembly were but one ; that the Assembly, as the 
representatives of twenty-four millions of men, 
announced to them through his organ that they 
would disconcert all the plots of the conspirators ; 
that they would deliver over all the conspirators to 
the sword of the law, as the law alone ought to 
avenge the people, &c. By this time there were 
at the least tliirty thousand men, women, and 
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children in the Place de Carrousel, and they all 
intended to defile throus:h the Hull with their 
pikes and their bludgeons, their swords and guns. 
One foriAalist of a deputy wished to know whether 
the citizens of the faubourgs St. Antoine and 
St. Marcel were to be permitted to traverse the 
Hall thus armed ; but the Assembly, to save their 
dignity, culled him to order, and, without men- 
tioning arms, decreed that the citizens should tra- 
verse the Salle. While this idle talk was going 
on among the legislators, the sovereign mob ■' 
formed, and began to march through the Hall, 
coming in at one door and going out at the other, j 
and shouting “ Down with the Veto ! Long live j 
liberty and equality ! Long live the patriots with- , 
out breeches ! ’* and dancing tlic Carmagnole, i 
which w'as their war or liberty dance, and singing, 
in deafening chorus, the Ci'a Ira, or “It will 
go” song. A very long time was necessarily 
consumed in these performances; and it ap- . 
pears to have been about four o’clock in the 
afternoon before the ])atriot citizens got clear of 
the Hall, and consolidated their columns for an 
assault on the Tuilcnes. 'I’hey had scarcely 
cleared out when another foriniduhle deputation, 
though not quite so numerous, marched up to 
the bar of the House, as if to give an addi- 
tional, but scarcely necessary, proof of how much 
the Girondists had had to do with this insur- 
rection. The deputation consisted of armed men 
from the first and second battalion of the depart-, 
ment of the Gironde, w ho were going, they said, 
to the frontiers, and who could not, in passing 
through Puns, neglect to pay the homage of their 
respect and fidelity to the Assembly. As soon as 
their orator had read his oration, and the eoni- 
placeiit president had rejilied to it, the House ad- 
journed till the evening, and the deputies went to 
their dinners.* In the nieantmic the patriot co- 
lumns, with the transfixed heart at their head, 
moved along the strong iron railing which encloses ' 
the garden of the Tuileriea, looking for some ojieii 1 
gate by which to enter m order to plant their tree I 
of liberty. But as all the gates were closed, and ■ 
as troops — horse and foot and artillery — were very \ 
distinctly seen within the railing, the patriots hesi- | 
tated and hung back, and not a few of them w'cnt ; 
off at score, swearing that this was going to be a | 
blacker day than the black Sunday. Ttiosc who • 
did not bolt turned aside to the garden of the 
Capuchins, and erected their tall jxiplar-trec there 
with Carmagnole and (^a Ira. Bully Santerre, 
who now came to the spot from the Assembly, 
where he had stayed gossiping with republican 
deputies till the adjournment, was wroth that they 
had not planted the tree on the Feuillant terrace, 
as they had agreed to do ; but the unbreeched told 
him chat there was a snare laid for them there, 
and that they were not such fools as to rush into 
it. Even at this moment of extreme exaltation a 
few whifis of grape-shot would have sent these 
sansculottes Hying through every street and dark 
* HiiL FarUsinnt. 


alley of Paris ; but there was positively no one to 
administer that purgation, and Santerre, St. Hu- 
ruge, and others of those men who had attended 
the nocturnal meetings in the faubourgs, soon con- 
vinced the mob, and ocularly demonstrated to 
them, that the national guards inside the Tuilcnes 
railings were as good patriots as themselves. When 
Santerre had carried tliis jileasaiit conviction to 
their bosoms, he liarangued them, and told them 
that tlicy must go not merely into the gardens of 
the 'I'uileries, but into the palace itself, in order to 
present their petition to the kins in person. “ We 
lia\c cannon,” said lie, “ and, if they will not open 
a gate to us, we will knock it to pieces with our 
bullets.” The mob, waxing unconiinonly bold 
from the moment they knew there would be no 
resistance, sang C^'a Iru ; a loaded cannon was 
dragged to their front, and on they all went to a 
side-gate that o])cncd on the Place de Carrousel. 
In the morning, liefbre the moh reached the As- 
sembly, a ninnher of noblemen and gentlemen, 
hut not execeiling altogether one hundred and 
had hastened to the palace with a vain otl'cr of 
their services and tlu-ir lives. 'Fheir anival did a 
great deal more hai in than good ; for even such of 
the national guards as were not disposed to join 
the insurgents were cxecedinglN disgusted at the 
presence of men who wore buckles to their shoes, 
])ow'diT 111 their hair, and black silk bri'cches, ami 
who W'crc all known to entertain opiinons very 
aihcrsc to the constitution at ^present cstalilished. 
The king, fearing a lepetition of the humilialing 
scenes of the Day of PoienanU, heggid these no- 
blemen and gentlemen lo lelire, and, except a few 
that reuiaiiicd hehind in the apartment of Louis’s 
premier valet, they had all withdrawn. Some 
faint hope w'as then entertained that the gens 
d’armes and the national giiardsiiien would stand 
b\ the king; hut the gens irarnies refused to load 
theii muskels, and tlic national guards surrounded 
the uriillery, swearing th.il they would not permit 
them to fire upon the jieojile. I f the king’s guard, 
BO recently and so opjiortuiiely disbanded, had 
been there, matters niiglit liave taken a diflerent 
turn ; but, with such jirecious defendeis as Louis 
had, he could do nothing hut submit. The na- 
tional guaids threw open the gate, and the living 
torrent rushed into the gulden, with Santerre and 
u cannon at their head. Near the door of the 
palace a number of respectuhle ciiizens surrounded 
the brewer, and endeavoured, by persuasion or by 
terror, to prevent his entrance. They told him 
that he would be responsible for whatever might 
happen, that he was the sole cliief of that most 
unconstitutional movement, that he had basely 
deceived the people, and would soon be regarded 
by all as a scoundrel. Santerre turned pale ; but 
butcher Legendre gave him an encouraging wink, 
and then the brewer cried out, “ Gfentlemen, I take 
you all to witness that 1 refuse to march at your 
head into the king’s apartments!” and then the 
aentlemen who carried pikes and the bullock’s 
heart, perfectly understanding what wraa meant, 
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closed their ranks, pressed forward, and swept on 
before them Saiiterre and those who were remo”- 
Btrating with him. They found the strong oak- 
door oi the outw'ard apartment closed upon them ; 
but they dragged their cannon up the broad stair- 
case, aiid pointed it against the door, winch pre- 
sently flew open. At tlie same moment other 
di\isions of the patriots broke open other doors 
and window's with sledge-hainmeis and axes, and 
entered different parts of the palace at once. No- 
thing remained between the king and the mob, 
save one inner door, which presently shook and 
cracked under the blows of the sansculottes. Lt)uis 
ordered it to be opened, and even advanced to 
meet the mob, e^l)ecting instant death, but being 
prepared to die unflinchingly like a martyr — whicli 
was prcciseh the only great thing he was ever 
capable of doing. “ Wliat is it yon want?’* said 
he. The foiemost patriots recoiled uwe-sLricken ; 
but anon the masses in the rear, who could neilher 
hear his words nor see his calm, unmoved counte- 
nance, drove them forward, and m they riishid by 
hiindreds. Some of the grenadiers of the national 
guards who belonged to the more respectable 
classes had got into tlic room by u ]»rivate stair- 
case. M. de Btiugaiuvillo, fearing that, if they did 
not murder the king with their pikes and axes, 
tlie in-rushing multitude would throw him down 
and smother him, cried out to these grenadiers to 
carry his majesty into the embrasure of one of the 
w'jndow's, and place benches and tables before him 
to keep olf the crowd. This was proinjuly done, 
and the lew grenadiers placed thcm^el\e8 imme- 
diately ill front of the benelies between the king 
and the rablde. “ Sife, fear nothing,'’ sj.id one 
of the grenadiers, Louis took the man’s hand, 
and, placing it over his heart, said, “ Teel whether 
I fear!” This passive pari of courage, which no 
man possessed in greater perfection, was not wlial 
the French people most admired or best under- 
stood, their own courage being of the active kind, 
and requiring constant action and dis])lay to keep 
it up ; nevertheless, the whole bearing and manner 
of the king, so different from what they had been 
taught to c-vpect in him, struck them with awe 
and an involuntary respect, and to tins, we belie\c, 
was owing the jircscnt ])reservation of liis lile. 
Twice, It is said, a pike was thrust at his body, 
but parried by one of the national grenadier?. 
But there was another member of that diioined 
race who could meet martyrdom w’ith u heart us 
unpalpitating ns Louis, and w'ho had active courage 
as well as fortitude and the power of enduring. 
At the deadliest part of the hurly-burly and fury 
Madame Elizabeth attempted to run to lier bro- 
ther. The irresistible mob were uttering fright- 
ful imprecations against the queen, that “ Otlier 
b. . . and calling for her head.* “ Ah !” s.aul 
Elizabeth, “ let them believe that I am the queen, 
80 that she may have time to escape !” The nohle- 

• It wai l>ut a BliKlit chaniTP. eitliiT in appaking or writing, frnm 
" Jlutruhieniif" to " ^utre cnienne,” anil for a long timu Uie'rnbl'le 
bud upver called the queen by any other name I 
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minded woman could not reach the king, nor 
could the queen and her children escape out of 
the palace, which was invaded on every side, and 
completely surrounded without. They, loo, were 
prudently carried into the embrasure of a window 
in the council -chamber, which was within the 
apartment where Louis was standing ; and there 
tliey stood, behind chairs and tables — the queen, 
her little hoy and ^irlj Madame Elizabeth, the 
faithful Princess of Lumballe, the Princess of 
Tarente, and three oilier ladies. A national gre- 
nadier had the forcthoiiglTL to hand the queen an 
cnormoub tiieolor eockade, and liiis she stuck in 
her cap. Many of the bansculottes had got drunk 
on had wine, wliicli had been copiously dmtribuicd 
to them by Santerre and otliers. One of them in 
this condition presented the king, at the end of a 
pike, a cap of liberty or bonnet rouge, or one of 
those red worsted night-caps which Bnssot had 
learnedly reconimended as the j)ropcr head-gear 
for re])ublicans : Louis eiilnily to k it, and placed 
it on his head, and, fin tluT to pacify the madmen, 
he joined in the cry of “ Long live liberty! long 
live the luiiion !” By this time the heat was suffb- 
catmg, and tlie smell sueh us may be fuiieiid to pro- 
ceed from so many ihousaiids of frowsy unwaslied 
patriot'-, who had been marcliing and sweating 
that l.veloiig day under a hot summer sun, and 
that were jammed together in the royal apartment. 
The king conipluined of thiist; a black bottle was 
handed to him from the mob, and he drunk out of 
it — to the health of the nation. The grenadiers 
had ])luced him on a table, as near as possible to 
the opin window, and ibete he stood bir lull four 
hours with the red eap on his head. A tall young 
man iiiouiited another table iif front of him, and 
kept repeating for a long time, “ 1 demand, in the 
name of the hundred tliousund souls who surround 
me, the recall ol the patriot ministers! I demand 
the sanction i»f the decree against the priests, the 
sanction of the decree for the camp of twenty thou- 
sand men ! 1 demand the immediate execution of 
both decrees, or you shall perish I” The only 
answers tlnU these and other teriible and indecint 
threats could extort Irom the king were tliut this 
was not the form or the miuiner in which to demand 
his assent — thyit lie would never depart from the 
strict line of the law and tlie constitution. Butcher 
Legendre told the king to his face that he must 
listen to his peojib — ^th.it he was made to listen 
and obey — that he was a perfidious scoundrel, and 
that the people were tired of being his dupes. It 
was butcher Legendre, or, accoiding to others (in 
such a scene of utter confusion it may be ima- 
gined what a variety and contradiction there is in 
the details), it was Hugucniii, that read the petition 
to the king, which simply told him that his' conduct 
was not to be borne ; that his enemies were not the 
people of Paris, but the emigrants at Cublentz ; 
that tlie French would still love him, if he would 
only do what they wished him ; that the people 
were all ripe for the revolution, and insisted that, 
in order to make the constitution march, he should 
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sanction the decrees of the Assembly, and riTall 
the ministers, ^^ho enjoyed the confidence of the 
nation. “Yes,” said the petition in conclusion, 
“ we will niiunUiin the constilution we have got, 
but it must march : we will perish, if need be, in 
its defence, hut tlien you must perish with us.” 
Still Louis rejilieil that this was not the form or 
the manner. When the deputies of the Assembly 
adjourned, and went to their dinners, there was 
not a man among them but knew that Santerre 
and his armed inultitude*were going to the Tuile- 
ries. A few of the Feuillant members ran to the 
palace as soon as the mob had taken jiosaession of 
It, to harangue and implore the jicople to respect 
the laws and the lives of the royal family ; but the 
rest waited eviiits and the cllect of this iorrniddble 
intimidation ; and the House did not meet ag.iin 
until ])ast six o’clock. 'J'hen, to ])re 8 er\c some 
appearances, the\ sent a deputation to the jialaee 
to request the inoh to withdraw, and to tell the 
king how sorry they were for all that had hap- 
pened. About the same time Mayor Petion found 
his way to the Tuileries to allay the storm, to 
conjure the foul fiend which he, more than any 
other man, had raised. Besearfed and liedecked 
with all Ins civic emblems. Pet ion was lifted to 
the shoulders of two grenadiers, and he made a 
speceh which seemed rather to say “ Go on*' than 
“ Stop.” “ Without doubt,” said he to the iceulent 
patriots, “ your exanijilc will be followed In the 
eiglity-thrce depanmeiiis, and the king will not 
be able to avoid actpiicscmg in the manifest will 
of the people.” Apiiro.ichmg the knm, he said, 
with one of the most barelaeed lies that ever came 
from the lips ot Jucolmi or Girondist, “ Sire, I 
have only this instant learned the situation in 
which you are placed.” Louis calmly replied, 
“ That 18 \ciy astonishing, for I ha\c been in ibis 
Bituution these two hour»!” And there, in sjiite of 
the coming of Petioii and the deiuitatioii Irum the 
Assembly, he was destined to leniain neaily two 
more mortal hours, half-slillcd by the beat and 
stench, half-deafened by harangues here and ha- 
rangues there (tliere were fifi\ urators speaking at 
once in different parts of those slate-iooins), mid 
by shouts and clamours inside an«l outMilc, that 
never ceased for u single second. One of Paion’s 
municipal officers invited iiiin to quil that rece-s : 
but Louis, having no confidence in such a guide, 
declined the iiivitatiuii ; and now here ( Ise could 
he have been so safe The Assembly now sent a 
second deputation, which was headed by Verg- 
niaud, who made a talk and a bustle, and did 
nothing. At last a number of voices called upon 
Piitioii to do hi 8 duty, and order the people to 
retire in^the name of the law. As Petion replied 
not, and continued perfectly inactive, he was told 
to take care of himself, as his conduct would be 
judged by the event. Then the mayor began to 
tell the citizens that they ought to go home, unless 
they wished to commit their faithful magistrates, 
and provoke unjust accusations against them. ** If 
you remain any longer,” said he, “ you will give 


occasion to your enemies and the enemies of the 
public weal to misrepresent your resvectable in- 
tentions. You knoio \ou only came nere to pc~ 
tihon." But the iiatnots showed no disposition to 
be gone ; and the voice of the virtuous niayor w'as 
smothered in the Qrowd and tTusli. That he might 
be better heard, he moimted uiioii a table; a justice 
of jicace got up beside him — a worthy and calcu- 
lating justice of the iicaee, for he had hecn over 
to the Assembly, and had borrowed the president’s 
hand-bell, which he rang with all Ins might — and, 
when some degiee of quiet was obtained, Petion 
assured the citizens that the king allowed them to 
defile through the ])alaee as they had defiled through 
the Assembly. “ Peojile,” said he, “ you have 
done wlmt joii ought to do. You have acted with 
the piide and dignity of free men. But this is 
enough! J.,i.t e\er\ man retire.” The rabble then 
gilt into sneli order as they could, and marched 
slowK through all tliose state-rooms, going out by 
a door and staircase at the o]q)osilc end of the 
palace. As the\ passed the window in the council- 
chamber, one of them clap]»ed a bonnet-rouge 
111)011 the head of the little Dauphin, and others 
assailed the ears of the queen w iih language which 
cannot be translated, not merely because of its 
gro^sncss, but, hiiiipily, because our language off’era 
no equivalents. And \et, even in this moment of 
fury and fienzv, the fair and graceful and sweet- 
voiced Marie Antoinette conld^draw some tears 
from the vilest of that rabble. She asked a mi- 
scruhle .Incohniess, who was vomiting abuse- and 
imprecation, whether she had ever seen her before 
— whether she hud ever done any liarm to her or 
hers? The woman answered, no, hut that she was 
the curse of the nation and the anise of all its 
troubles. “ You ha\e been told so,” said the 
queen, “but ymi lia\e bfen deceivcil. Wife to tlie 
king of France, mother of the Dauphin, I am a 
Frenchwoman — i»e\er shall 1 see iny own country 
aitaiii — never can 1 be happy or unhappy but in 
France — 1 wuh haj)])y when you all loved me!” 
'I'he fury was touched to the heart, ami she went 
away wecjung, and saving that she saw the queen 
must be ver\ good. Between eight and nine in 
the evening Saiiieire, “ the king ot llie laubonrgs,’’ 
got all his ])atriotB out of the Tuileries; and then 
the king, after so long and so terrible a separation 
Iroin them, joined his wife, his children, and his 
bister ill the council-chamber. Too many serious 
matters had been working in liis brain to allow 
him to think of the unseemly red night-cap on Ins 
head : it was still there when he joined the queen, 
nor was he sensible of it until he was told. Verg- 
niaud and the republican deputies, who hud come 
over from the Assembly in deputation, could 
scarcely have desired to sec royalty in a more de- 
graded state, or a palace more perfectly sansculot- 
tized. The queen, pointing to the dirt the sove- 
reign people had left behind them, and to the 
broken doors, windows, and furniture, asked these 
honourable deputies what they thought of such 
outrages, committed under the very eyes of the 
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asembly ? The sadness of the scene, and perhaps 
ill more the tone of the queen’s voice, and the 
ipreasion of her countenance, drew tears even 
om the eyes of that lost Jacobin, Merlin, who 
as one of the deputies whom the Assembly had 
. opporiunely and api)ropriately sent to the king, 
[unc Antoinette perceived Ins emotion, and said 
him, “ You weep, M. Merlin, at seeing the 
iig and his family treated thus cruelly by a 
-ople whom M has always wished to make 
ippy.” “ It IS true, Madame,” replied Merlin, 

I weep for the misfortunes of a woman, hand- 
line, endued with sensibility, and the niollu-r of a 
inily ; but, do not mistake me, there is not one 
■ my tears shed for the king or for the queen : 
liate kings and queens — this is the only feeling 
ley inspire, in me — this is my religion.” Thus 
idt‘d that doonisiiay of monarchy, the 2()th of 
.me, in the Tuileries, for no jien has attempted 
I put ujion record tlie scenes which passed in 
i!it palace when rabble and legislators were all 
ithdrawri, and the ro^al family were left to them- 
■hes.* 

On the following day ])Cople thought they per- 
=‘ived a very general disgust at the plots of the 
acobins and Girondists, and the indecencies and 
le exees^^es of the mob, and a strong reaction in 
ivoiir of royally in some classes which had 
itlierio been inclined to rcpublicnnism. VVe be- 
evc that the political laissions of men remained 
inch as they w'cro belorc the insnriection ; and 
lal the 8\Tn])athy for the court was still confined 
j the old uTivaryiiig royalists, who became for a 
loTiicnt a little holder by an understanding with 
he Fcuillaiit or Lafayette party, who certainly 
eemed determined to attcm])t one desperate struggle 
.iih the Giiondists and J^cohins ere they resigned 
hcmselvcs to destruction. It is said, however, 
hut even at this crisis the royalists and Fcuillaiits 
lad no fixed plan of co-ojicrutioii ; and that when 
he salvation of both was at slake, and could only 
)e secured by a iierfect agrcciiient, if by that, they 
lisagreed on nearly every measure or proposition, 
ind even counteracted one another; and this we 
:an readily credit, as it was in the national ehu- 
•aeter, atul the essential S]hrit of parties in France. 
Flic Jacobins and Girondists had only made a 
emporary and a very partial truce; but the Ja- 
jobms, w ho had already won the liearts or ima- 
ginations of the muss ol the people, w'ere getting 
quite strong enough to do without the Giionde. 
A few votes carried against them in the Assembly 
could not check their progress. On the motion of 
a Fcuillant member it was voted by a majority 
that, in time to come, bodies of armed citizens 
were not to present themselves at the bar or at the 
palace. But, if thirty thousand ruffians were again 
to come to the door of the Assembly, what was 
there to prevent their entering ? In the course of 
the day (the 2 let) Roederer, the procureur syndic, 

* Roederer, Chrnuiqve d« Cloqueate Joure; HUt. Parlemont i 
Madami' Canipan , Hertnmd de MolleviUe ; MarquU de Ferrienw s 
aocl other memoln of the time. 


and most active officer of the directory of the depart- 
ment, announced to the Assembly that fresh riots 
were breaking out, and that another moh wag col- 
lecting round the Tuileries; and a Femllant mem- 
ber, after mentioning that he had seen the trouiis 
on guard there making preparations for defence, 
proposed that, in order to prevent the disgraceful 
scenes of the preceding day, or a more frightful 
scene of blood, the Ass-embly should go over in a 
body to the palace. The Jacobins and-Giruiidists 
said that ihere was no danger of anj popular move- 
ment; that the royalists and Feuillunis were tr}ing 
to lay a snare for them; that it was not from 
Rcedercr, or from the depuitment, or from an\ of 
tlie king’s ministers, that the House ought to” re- 
ceive re])orts as to the stale of Pans, but from 
mayor Petiun alone ; that, if the king w'as attacked 
in his domicile, he ought to come over to the As* 
sernbly, and take refuge in the sanctuary of the 
law; that the popular movements only existed in 
the minds of those who wished to excite troubles 
for the most unpatriotic purposes, &c. The grena- 
diers of the section Filles St. Thomas, which was 
chiefly inhabited by ]>cople of siij)enor condition, 
were mountinii guard in front of ihe palace; and, 
as Petiui) went b\ with a rabble at his heels, these 
hut grenadiers gave him some sharp w'ords, and, 
rattling their muskets, told him that to-day they 
were well prepared to receive him. It was even 
reported that they had audaciously pulled the nose 
and tripped up the heels of one of Petion’s muni- 
cijials. Forthw illi a numerous deputation from a 
more patiiotic battalion of the national guards 
came to the bar of the Assembly to denounce these 
impious grenadiers of the section Filles St. Thomas, 
and to affirm that a ]>art of the national guards 
were in a si ate of revolt, and aiming at nothing 
less than a universal civil war. Tlie fellows com- 
])using this deputation, who fur the most part had 
belonged, in former times, to the Gardes Fran^aises, 
were admitted to the honours of the stance. Then 
Pdtioii ])resented himself in the House, and de- 
clared that order reigned everywhere; and that 
the magistrates, who would some day receive the 
honours that were their due, had taken all the pre- 
cautions that were necessary, doing their duty 
nobly, as they had ever done. A Jacobin member 
then accused Rccdcrer of lying and malice. Guadet 
said that he was convinced that the enemies of the 
people had been attempting to renew' to-duythe 
slaughters of the Champ de Mars ; that prepara- 
tions had been made for slaughtering the people in 
heaps, &c. ; and he added that the people had been 
excited, and tempted to rise and march, by a report 
industriously circulated that their virtuous and be- 
loved mayor had been put under arrest. It ap- 
pears, however, that Roederer had said nothing but 
the truth. A great body of people had collected, 
and had begun their march in the direction of the 
Tuileries; but they had halted at some distance 
from that abode of wroe, and after a time had dis- 
persed, probably from intimation given to them 
that there were men there to-day who intended to 
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fight. In the evening, mayor Petion ^vaite(l ui)oii 
the king. Roederer was present at this irritating 
interview, and has left an account of the words 
that passed — an account which differs but blightly 
from one given by Petion hiinself in tlie ‘hlonittur.* 
Both accounts make out the mayor’s conduct and 
conversation to lm\e been of the most insolent 
kind. Petion said that there was no ground for 
the alarm of the morning, as the citixnn had not 
been armed, and had only meant to plant a tree of 
liberty ; that he knew that the conduct of the mu- 
nicipality had been calumniated, but that its con- 
duct would soon be known. “ It ought to be 
known to all France,’* replied the king : “ I ac- 
cuse nobody in particular. Ycslcrdu) I sawc\cr\- 
Ihing inyseif.” Petion said thathui for the prudent 
measures taken b\ the municipality, sad events 
might have ha])])cned. The king attcnijited to 
speak again, hut Pt?iion, instead of listening, con- 
tinued his discourse ; and for sonic niiiiutes both 
spoke together, so that Roulercr could not dis- 
tinctly hear what cither of them said. It should 
seem that the king asked the mu^or whcthei he 
had to fear the attack of the people or the Asseinldy, 
for when he was silent, and Petion was heard 
speaking alone, Ra^dcrer distinguished these winds • 
“ Not for your person, as you ought to know that 
that will always be resjiected.” " Here Louis lost 
patience, and for once spoke in a sliar]), hold time : 
for, raising his voice to its highest p.lch, he bade 
the mayoi hold his tongue; and, after a nioinent’s 
silence, he said steriil), “ ^Vas it respecting my 
person, to force iny guard, to enter ni> house in 
arms, to break open iny doors? Wiiat ]mssed 
yesterday will be a scandal to all the woild!” 
“ Sire,” rejoined Petion, “ I know the extent of 
my duty and of my responsibility.” “ Then do 
your duty,” said the king, vcr\ inipcriouslx : ”\oii 
will have to answer for the irumpiillity of Paiis. 
Adieu!” And so saving he turned liis hack on 
Pt'tion, and retired. When Ptfiion, somewhat 
abashed, left the room, the queen said 1o Roedeier, 
** Du you not think that the kini> has been \(t\ 
sharp? Do you believe that this will not in- 
jure him?” “Madame,” replied Ra-derer, “I 
believe that nobody can doubt tiiat the king 
may permit himself to say, ‘Hold vour tongue,’ 
to a man that speaks and tiiat will not listen to 
him.”* Several rcsjiectahlc citizens now went and 
deposed before the dc])artmental dirtctory that 
force had been enqiloved by the mob to make men 
and women march with them to the Tiiileries, and 
that no effort was made by tbe inunici])ality or 
their ])olicc to check this shameful violence. On 
the following day, the 22nd, the king issued a pro- 
clamation, briefly stating to the whole nation the 
insults he had received, and calling upon all con- 
stituted authorities to watch over the jiuhlic tran- 
quillity. The departmental directory, assuming a 
power which did not properly belong to it, jiro- 
nounced sentence upon Petion, and declared that 
he was provisorily susi>ended from his functions 
* Chronique de Ciuquautc Joart. 


as mayor. The king, committing another mis- 
take, confirmed the decree of the departmental 
directory ; hut the Assembly, after hearing Petion 
at their bar, soon reinstated him in his office. 
At this time the inavor was the idol of the fau- 
bourgs, and of the rabble of Paris, whose cri de 
tjuerre was “ Petion or death!” To meet the 
king’s jiroclamalion, Petion issued a proclamation 
of his own, in which he told the pcojde to be calm 
and dignified, and to take heed oWlie snares that 
were laid fur them. He assured them that efforts 
were making to sow divisions between the national 
guards and the unarmed citizens; and that the 
most innoeciil inectings might be misrepresented 
and misdirected liy men of evil intentions. In 
short, iiesieiiied to tell them that all that they had 
done had been well done, but that the moment was 
not ])iopitious for their doing inoic. 

Eight thousand Parisians, not of the sansculottic 
order, had signed a ])ctition against the federate 
cam]), and twciitv thousand of the same class of 
citizens now signed an ucldiess to the king. Some 
othei addi esses caiiic ii]) from Rouen, Havre, and 
Several large towns. All tlie rcs])ectabilitics of the 
national guards vowed that they would now stand 
by the king, and resist the pikenien, who threatened 
the most coiniiletc ami most sanguinary anarchy. 
The Duke de la Roehefoucaiikl-Liancourt.who held 
the mililaiy command at Rouen, and whose army 
v\ub said lobe devoted to him, proposed that the 
king shouhi fl\, and lake refu^' in that city; but 
this was but a dcs]>ciatc enterprise, the failure of 
v\|iich vMis an iiievital>le and a total destruction. 
Lafavelti* ])roju).sed eonilucling the king to Com- 
piegiie, and tliere i)lacing him at the head of the 
urmv he commanded ; but thib enterprise was us 
diflieult us the former, and the king and queen 
douhteil both the good iiitcntioii and the ability of 
Ijiifautie. 'J'iu v are r(.]>roa(lied witii an obstinate 
axersimi to Laf’.iveltc and the v\liolc Feuillant or 
Constitutional pariv ; and tiiev are said to have re- 
fused this hi'-' ofU-r because thev knew that La- 
f'avetle would make lei ms with them, and never 
permit Uie re-csiablishmcnt of the old desjiotic 
form of governinent, and liecuuse. they preferred 
trusting to the arms of the coalition of absolute 
kings; hut if they had accepted Lafayetle’s ofi'er, 
and if tliey had been enabled to effect their escape 
from Paris, was Lafavctle at any one moment 
strong enough to save them, or even himself, from 
destruction? Would not their flight from the 
ca])ital have hastened, by some months, Lafayette’s 
own flight across the frontiers? Would even the 
of the royal family have been safer in the 
midst of Jacobiiiiscd armies than they were in 
Paris? Without any encouragement from the 
court, without even intimating his intention to 
them, or his own friends in the ca]iital, Lafayette, 
who was in very truth, “ by dint of experience, 
improving in blunders,” quitted his army, and 
suddenly appeared in Paris on the 28th of June, 
at an early hour of the morning. Old Luckner 
had told him that the lauaculottea would aurely 
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:nt off his head ; and several persons on his road 
had entreated him to give up his desperate project. 
His arrival, the news of which was heard with 
astoiiishnient, was soon known throughout Paris. 
As soon ns the Assembly met, he repaired to their 
bar, and told them, with great spirit, the reasons 
of his coming. In the first place, he assured them 
that he had concerted measures with Luekner, and 
Imd left his army in such a state that it could not 
suffer by his absence. He then added, “ It has 
been said that my letter of the 16th to the Assembly 
w as not written by me. I have been reproached 
uitJi having written it in the midst of a camp. To 
acknowledge it, it was necessary perhaps that I 
should present myself alone, and come from hehiiid 
that honourahle rampart which the affection of the 
troops formed avouud me; hut a still more power- 
ful reason, gentlemen, has induced me to come to 
you. The acts of violence committed on the 20th 
at (he Tuileries have excited the alarm and indig- 
nation of all good eili/.ens, and especially of the 
army!” Afier a few more words touching the 
respect doe to the law’s, to the constitution, and to 
the king, who was a part of it, he entreated the 
Assembly to ordei the trial and punishment of the 
instig.itors and cliieis of the recent insurrection, 
who had been guilty of hii;h treason ajfiiinst the 
nation, and to dc«itroy the Cordelier and .laeobin 
CInhs — “to destroy a seel which constantly invades 
the rights of the national sovereignly, tyrranizes 
over the citizens, and whose public debates leave no 
doulit of the atrocity ot those wlio direct it.” The 
president rcjilied, that the National As^cml)ly had 
sworn ti' maintain llie constitution as it w’as; that, 
faithful to their oaths, tlie\ well knew how to pro- 
tect that constitution fror* every outrage ; and that 
they granted to General Lafavette the honour of a 
seat among them. Hut, when the ])resitleiit had 
finished tins bit of conirTioii])laee, Girondist Guadet 
beirgc«l to know’ w’hether Lafayette had recei\cd a 
leave of ahseuce from the minister of war? Whether 
he had beaten the Austrians, that he was so soon 
hack at Paris ? Whether a general had any right 
to dictate to ll *- leinslative body, or to talk to them 
of the wishes of his army ? Gensoinit* followed in 
the same stjle; and sundry ultra-,1 aeohin orators 
agreed that the step Lafayette had taken was most 
suspicious, dangerous, and iiiijusliliahle. After 
anothei fearful fracas, in which honourable mem- 
bers culled one another rogues and scoundrels, it 
was decided, by a considerable majority, that the 
whole business should be submitted to the select 
committee of twelve. From the Assembly Lafayette 
proceeded to the Tuileries, and conferred for some 
time with the king and queen, and Madame 
Klizabeth. He says himself that both Louis and 
Marie Antoinette repeated that they were convinced 
there W’as no safety for them except in the consti- 
tution ; that Louis never apjieared to express him- 
self with more thorough conviction and sincerity 
than when he said he should consider it most for- 
tunate if the Austrians w’ere speedily defeated. 
From the palace he retired to his own house, where 
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he found a strong detachment of the respectabilities 
of the national guard, who received him with ac- 
clamations, and mounted guard before his door. 
He acknowledges that hut for this protection he 
might have been destroyed during the night by the 
clubbists he hud come to destroy- To do him the 
more honour, some of the respectabilities brought 
a tree of liberty, and ])lanted it in front of his 
house. All the chiefs of the Fcuillunt party that 
had courage enough to discuss an enterprise which 
they all felt to be dangerous, if not des])erate, met 
at his house in the course of the evening and night, 
but apparently only to show that there was a great 
difference of opinion among them ns to the best 
way of proceeding against the Jacobins, who at the 
same time w ere meeting in great force in their hull, 
and sending their emissaries through the faubourgs 
and the sections to keep the suiis-rulottes awake. 
Lally Tolle.ndal, who had returned from his exile 
111 Kngluud, proposed that they should full upon 
the great club at once, and scatter its members 
with such cannons and bayonets ns were at their 
disposal; hut the majority, including Ijufayette 
himself, thought that this would be too bold, and 
t/Yvn* an appeiiranre of illcfjnhfi/. On the follow- 
ing day the king was to pass in review’ the first 
division of the national guards, who were com- 
manded by Aeloque, a brave man who was devoted 
to the court, or who was nt least one of the most 
decided enemies of the Jacobins and anarchists. 
Lafayette asked pej mission to accompany the king 
at this review', a])pri8ing Ins majesty of his inten- 
tion of haranguing these troops, and* of doing with 
them whatever he might deem best for the good of 
the constitution anil public order ; but mayor Ptftion 
got scent of this project, countermanded the review 
before daybreak, and none took jiluce. It is said 
that the queen w’ariied Petion of the project, de- 
claring to those about her that it was better to 
perish than trust a man who had done them so 
much harm as Laiayclte; but it is indubitable that 
Lufay ette must have defeated his ow’n project by 
disclosing it beforehand to Louis, who was sure to 
shrink from every act of violence, who could only 
suffer like a maitvr, hut who could never act like a 
hero. With Petion’s espionage, and countless 
sources of information, there was no need of any 
scciet revelation from the queen, or any one al 
court, as to the intended review ; but w'e can be- 
lieve a better witne^B than Lafayette, who says that, 
when some of the officers of the national guards 
asked the king whether he wished them to enter 
into the views of l..afayctte, and join him in such 
operations as he might undertake during his stay 
in Paris, the king answered with a decided 
“No.”* Neither Lafayette nor any other party 
attempts to show how' a few’ hundred Swiss and 
four or five thousand national guards— for the 
respectabilities did not exceed that number — were 
to be sure of a victory against thirty or forty 

• GoiiTenieur Moms mja " The kiiiff. on rpeei\iiis the pr<>Jrct 
prepnrml fur him, mid il would Iw very vnod, tf they could ronDtun 
the Oardu Natumalei, 1 tell him, that Lahiyettei ^Hit can pruduM 
nothiiig.’’ — Diary, 
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thousand pikes, and twenty or thirty thousand na- 
tional guards of the .Tacobiniscd sections, ^\ho had 
artillery and munitions of war; and, bcfc-idcs this 
revolutionary force, there were volunteer rcjrimcnts 
in the neighbouihood, all fanatic .Jacoiuns, and 
thorough sans-culoites, w'h«) were marching for the 
frontiers, but who would assuredly ha\c stopped 
to take part in this contest. Heroism, or a despe- 
rate daring, may do wonders, but there was likely 
to be more of this on the other side. As the re- 
view failed liini, Lafayette pro])oscd a meeting, on 
the evening of the 29th, in the Champs Elysees. 

A great number of the respectabilities promifcod to 
attend ; and it is said that he engaged, if only three 
hundred of them would keep their appointment, to 
march upon the Jacobin Club in tlie Rue St. 
Honore. Butlo! when the evening and tlie ap- 
pointed hour came, instead of tliree liundred, only 
thirty of these civic heroes met The Feiiillantine 
valour had evaporated ; and, to avoid being taken 
prisoner or assassinated by llic Jacobins, Lafayette 
got into bis travelling carriage, and lied with all 
ossible speed to his army.* The Jacobin leaders 
ad passed many un.vious hours during his stay in 
Paris. Some of them had bid thcnisdvcs, and j 
some of them had ferreted out Damouricz, who 
was still in Paris, and had proposed that he should 
put himself at the head of the sans-culoiies, and 
march against l^afayelte. In the course of tlie night 
of the 28Lh lliey had told Dumouriez, that it he 
w'ould only rcjiair to the club lie should certainly be 
revenged ;* that they were all ready to march ; that 
the dictator had ouly a guard of a liundred men 
round his house ; and that, as the people would he 
sure to join the clubbists, Lafu\ette must certainly 
perish. Dumouriez had declined going, and had, 
wiih his usual address, reconciled the fiercc'-t of 
the Jacobins to his decision. But if ].iafayette was 
not cut off, his ]iarty was annihilated by these im- 
prudent proceedings : the mortal blow was struck 
at that remnant of iniluencc which remained to 
him. From this moment the sans-culottes had tlie 
field entirely to themselves ; and, as they could not 
credit the fact that tlie court had relused to he 
assisted by the general, they lield it accountable for 
all that he had done or attempted to do; and hence 
rushed a fresh consuming fire of hate and revenge. 
Lafayette had not got inuny miles on his road ere 
the tree of liberty in front ol liis house was struck 
down, and he was Imriit in cfligy by the jiciiplc, 
with horrible imprecations ; and at the same tune 
Jacobin emissaries, travelling nearly as fust as 

• Morriitiixi, under liiiU* fifthe :f9tli — " I kh tn cniirt 

U-irn^fiic til nil* Hi poiirt in tin- loin (if iiii< iciit fimitlmrily I 

ti>ll liini tint 1 bli.ill Ih> ^l.id to we liiiii im .1 few niiiiiilt.* IleHnAa 
UiHt he IH ciiiiiL' nut of Iomii tin* eieiiiii;;, lint Ki\es me reiicle/xoiib lit 
M de Mmitmiirin n I (ihwrM* to luin tinit he iuuhI hooii return tu 
lilt Hrm%, or K" lo OrleHii. . and that In- nniKt det>Tniini Ui lit!ht Inr 
n Kuod emiHtitiitinn, or for tliHt wretxdied pieee of {iiiiier «liieh iN'an 
the Dame; tlmt in hix weekii it will l.e tiMi I ite. He .iHkb w lull 1 
mean li) a kikmI cnn-litiition— whether n u nn ariHtoerntie otie 1 tell 
him yea. and that. I preminie, In- Ii.ih Iivnl lon^' eii(iii::h in the pie- 
oentotyle tu xee tint n iio]iiil.ir ([''^•'■’nniei.t i> Kiiim fur iiotl.iug in 
Franca 11« aav* that he wi.liea tur the Amerirnii eonatitiitiiiii. hut b 
liernlitart eiieriiti\e, I tv|il\ Unit, in aneh eiuie, the niuiiureli will 
lie ton otroiiii iind miiMt Im* eheeked li\ a hereililiiry wnaie. lie anya 
It coeii hiirdwitli bun to ifUC up that |M)iat 1 1 ricendauur colloquy.” 


himself, were wending to the army to ])rcach mu- 
tiny and murder to the common soldiers. The 
fUing hero of two worlds Imd left behind him a 
terrible letter to the Assembly, wliieh was produced 
and read on the morning of the 30th. It w’as iieard 
with execrations ; and Isiiard expressed his asto- 
iiislimcnt that the Assembly had not seized that 
factious soldier when he was at their bar, and sent 
him to join the other stale prisoners at Orleans — 
an energetic measure which would certainly have 
been attempted by the Girondists and Jacobins, if 
Lafayette had not been escorted by a strong body 
of bis respectiibililics, and had not taken the As- 
sembly by surprise. In the course of the same 
day Jean Dehrie hi ought uj) a report from the 
select committee of twelve, recommending an im- 
mediate declaration that the country was in danger. 
Accoriling to Dehrie a proclamation of tliis kind 
would he attended with the most salutary effects, 
as it would keep the ])eo]i]c suspicious and on the 
alert. The majority, taking the same view, agreed 
in the form of the decree, but iiostponed the pro- 
clamation for a few days. On the following day, 
alter some cneigctie discussioiis in the Jacobin 
C'liib, whither Biissot liad once more gone to join 
Kobespici re in denouncing Lafayette and the whole 
of the Feuillant and ro\aliBt jiarlies, several de- 
I ]nitaiioiis from the saiis.-culottc sections (the sec- 
' tions of the jiikenieii) jiresented themselves at the 
bar of tlie As.-cmhly, to (lc^;uind that Lafavette 
should fonhwitli be seized in Ins ariiix, and 
puiiishcil as a traitor ; tlial the staff of the national 
guard, eumpo-eil b\ liim of Fcuillaiits and ariato- 
erjits, should he dismissed; that a new staff slioukl 
be chosen ; ami that the patriots with pikes should 
be iueoiporaled in the liatlalions. Tliat nothing 
might be wanting to keep up the ferment, mayor 
IVlion placarded ihestnets of I’uns with an alarm- 
ing ]>roclaniHtion, ^oninienciiiir, “ Citizens, the 
storm is prepai mg !" As it was a Sabbalh-duy, 
when all ih'* world was idle and ahmad, this jila- 
card was seen by everybody, ll led to a deal of 
scuffling and lighting with sticks in the streets and 
public places; and several individuals who be- 
li'iiged, or wcie suiiposed to belong, to Lafajette’s 
jiarty, were wounded, and all but killed, in the 
Palais- Ro\al. 

Even some time hefore tlic dangers and humili- 
ations of the 2()th of June, the king had fallen into 
a state of despair or inertia : lie rarely ojiened his 
lips, and hud jiassed ten siiccessive days without 
speaking even to his wife and children. At lust 
the queen bad roused him from that horrible apa- 
thy by falling at his feet and imploring him tc 
make some exertion, were it only for the sake o' 
her and his offspring. The high-spirited daughtci 
of Maria Theresa, wlio ougfit tu have been kiiu 
instead of him, said, if they must perish, it wai 
better to perish with lionour, and with a boli 
struggle for it, than to sit there helpless and inac 
live until the Jaeohiiis eame to murder them unde* 
tlieir own roof-tree one after the other.* Butwhei 
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he stirred himself to be doing, he saw nothing that 
he could do, except to send some secret envoy to 
the Emperor of Austria and the allied princes, 
to implore them to hasten to his rescue. The 
])erson he selected for this delicate mission was 
Mallct-du-Pan, a native of Geneva, a iiroteg** of 
Voltaire, but of late years a royalist journalist in 
Paris. Mallct-dii-Puii had left IWia for Germany, ; 
at the end of May, with iiistmctiona in Louis’s 
o^^n handwriting Confiding in the belief that ■ 
there was still a considerable part of the nation ' 
attached to royalty, and that it would rise and de- j 
dare itself on the approach of foreign armies, the 
Iting implored the foreign powers, the princes his 
brothers, and the rest of the French emigrants, not 
to give the inxasiiin the character or appearance of 
a hostile attack on the Frencii nation, or of a war 
of jiower against power; telling llum that an op- 
j)')5.itc line of conduct to what he advised would 
only jiroducc a civil war in the interior, and en- 
dan'.:er the lives of the rojal famih, overthrow the 
throne, ])rovolfc the inui'Sacre of the ro\alists, rally 
Tounil the Jacobins all the parties that were now 
seeking to separate themselves irom them, and 
excite a universal enthusiasm and the most obsti- 
nate resistance. He represented to the court of 
Vienna and to the court of Berlin, which by this 
tiiiK had engaged to join in the invasion of I‘'iaiicc, 
that their armies ought to advance quickly, but 
with extreme caution, treating the people of the 
French iirovinces they might tra\erse with gentle- 
ness; and that the inarch of their armies oiiglit to 
be jircccded by a manifesto dedaratory of tlieir 
paciiK and conciliatory intentions, and of their de- 
termination not to attempt to impose any ]».iriicu- 
Inr coiisstitution or fon. of go\ eminent upon the 
French nation. To the form of this manifesto — so 
diflerent in nearly every ])articular from that which 
the commander of the Prussian aimy ufici wards 
issued — Louis attached the utmost importance, as 
if any such ])rocluniatioii could reconcile u pioiid 
and martial people to the invasion of their country, 
or as if the ^iromises and assurances of arbitrary 
princes, w-ho nad not been remarkable for kee])ing 
their woid with other parties, who were in the act 
of breaking their faith and their treaties with Po- 
land, could ])osaihly obtain any credit from so 
incredulous a pcojile us the French! He recom- 
mended that a clear distinction should be made 
between the Jacobins and the rest of the nation; 
that the manifesto should contain the fundamental 
truth that this was a war not against the French 
nation, but against an anti-social faction, ami a 
furious anarchy destructive of liberty and peace ; 
that it should remove every fear of dismemberment 
or of an arbitrary interference wiihthc laws of the 
country ; but that it should, at the same time, de- 
clare energetically to the Assembly, to the muni- 
cipality, to all administrative bodies, and to the 
ministers of the day, whoever they might be, that 
the allies would neither treat with them nor with 
any one of them, but only with the king restored 
to a state of liberty ; and that they would hold the 


Assembly, the municipality, Ac. personally and 
individually answerable in body and in goods for 
the safety of the king, the queen, the royal family, 
and of the persons and the properties of all citizens 
whatsoever. lie preached moderation to the eini- 
graiits, who, as he well knew', were likely to be 
more \iolent, when once on the soil of France, than 
Prussian grenadiers or Austrian hulans; and he 
concluded by advising that the coalition should 
promise in their manifesto the immediate as- 
sembling of a congress, where the emigrants might 
plead their losses and their wrongs, and where 
the interests of all parties miglit be paciiically dis- 
cussed and arranged.* 

Louis had not dispatched Mallet-du-Pon until, 
as he thought, every other resource had failed him. 
Barnave, who iiad so confidently undertaken to 
sa\c the moiiareliy and the monarch — for it had 
been a qmslion of life and death with Louis for 
many nionlhs — hud completely failed him long be- 
foiethis; and after expressing his vain regrets, 
and gallantly kissing the f.iir liand of the queen, 
he had gone olf to Grenoble, his native place, to 
become mayor, and to marry a rich heiress. 
Mallct-(lu-Pan found that the Austrian and Prus- 
sian preparations were going on but slowly (both 
])ow(‘rs were tliiriking as much about Poland as 
about France) ; and that the emigrant noblesse 
were in u Iranlic state of mind, whicli precluded 
all hope of the moderation the king hud recom- 
mended. At length, however, in the early days of 
July, it was known at the Tuilerics that the Aus- 
iiiaus in the, Nelherlands had been greatly rein- 
forced, and that tbc Prussian army, under the 
eonimand of the Duke of Brunswick, was ap- 
proaching the Khine — encouraging intelligence, if 
there had only been a possibility of keeping il from 
the knowledge of the Assembly and people. The 
Assembly, though it had no note of warning from 
the ministry, though not so much ns a hint had 
c\er been given ollicially of the King of Prussia’s 
intentions, w'crc fully informed of everything by 
the 2iul of July ; and on the 3rd Vergiiiaud rose 
to represent die imminence of the danger. He 
described the army of the North, which had crossed 
the Belgian frontiers, as retreating before tlie Aus- 
trians, and the Prussian army as on the \ery point 
of bursting into France with fire and fury. He 
reniinded the house that these foreign despots, 
and the emigrants worse than they, and all the 
enemies of the French people, continued to make 
I use of the name of Louis XVI., and to asseit tliat 
! they wcie only in arms for his cause ; and he then 
staled a scries of hypotheses which would justify 
the nation in dethroning the king ut once. The 
majority, already immensely increased by the tid- 
ings which had been received of the Prussian inter- 
ference, ordered the exciting discourse to be printed 
and sent to all the departments. A day or two 
after Condorcet read a long discourse on the ge- 
neral measures proper to save the country and 

• Mt-muirei of Bertrand de Molleville, who wob at llile time ia Ui« 
entiru eonfidenco of the king, 
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liberty and equality ; and he recommended, as the 
best of these general measures, the calling up of 
the confederates to the capital, the impeachment 
of all the ministers, the suspension of the civil list 
and of the king’s veto, and union and fraternity 
between Girondists and .Jacobins. This last notion 
was taken up on the following day by Lamoureite, 
the constitutional bisliop of Lyons, who thought it 
ridiculous to believe m the existence of a God. 
“If,” said this new Gallican prelate, “we can 
only agree among ourselves, there is nothing to 
alarm us, nothing that can resist us. There have 
been and there still \m 11 be proposed extraordinary 
state measures to put an end to the divisions which - 
rend France, and which induce foreign powers to 
believe that wc have fallen to the lowest point of 
w'euknesB. But not one of the objects hitherto pro- 
posed can attain the desired end, because theie is 
not one of them that is central, or that ascends to 
the true source of our evils. That source, which 
must be stopped, is the division that reigns in the 
National Ahsembly itself. Tlic legislative body is 
the real thermometer of the nation : it is heio that | 
rests the lever which moves the great iiiachnie of i 
the state, and which, when ill directed, jiroduces | 
the complication of movement that destroys the . 
state. And can it he! You have in jour own 
hands the key of the public salvation, and aie 
seeking painfully for tliat salvation in unceiiain ' 
Jaws, and arc refusing to adopt the means of re- ' 
establishing ]>eace and nnioii in your ow'ii bosom !” 
He shuddered to think that a leeoneiliutioii oi po- 
litical antagonists and a union oi iiarties should he 
considered impraeticahle. Honest men, though 
the\ might employ different means, could only aim 
at one end, and must always meet on tlie road of 
probity and honour. Surely, then, notlimg could | 
be so easy as to bring about a most beautiful and 
solemn moment, and to oiler to France and tii 
Europe a sjiectacle so rcdouhtuble to the enemies 
of liberty, so sweet and heart-moving to all the 
friends of liberty ' How simple was the diflerence ! , 
One part of the Assembly aitrilniied to the other j 
the seditious design ot de^troyini; moiiurchv ; the 
other party attnVnited to their colleagues the de- 
sign of destroying constitutional equality, and in- 
troducing the aristocratic form of goveruinciit 
known under the name of two chuinheis. “ Well, 
then,” exclaimed Laniourctte, raising his voice to 
the enthusiasm key, “ let us fulminate, gentlemen, 
by a common execration and an ii revocable oath, 
let us fulminate both the republic and the svstein 
of two chambers !” 'I'lip great hall of the Kiding- 
School re-echoed with the unanimous and enlhu- 
Biastic applauses of the members and the gallery 
mobs, and many times the cry was repeated, 

“ Yes, yes, wc will only have the constitution as 
it is !” “ Then,” added the constitutional bishop, 

let us swear to have but one mind and one sen- 
timent, to unite and confound ourselves in the one 
sole and same mass of free men. equally averse and 
redoubtable to the spirit of anarchy, and to the 
spirit of aristocracy; and the moment that fo- 


reigners see that we only w'ish fur one fixed thing, 
and that we all wuh it, will be the moment m 
which liberty shall triumph and France be saved.” 
The same applauses recommenced, and continued 
for some time. “ And therefore, M. le President,” 
said Jjamourette, in conclusion, “ I demand that you 
]mt to the house this simple proposition : * Let all 
those who equally abjure and execrate the republic 
and tlic government with two chambers nse!’” 
Never w'us cm/p dehaijuette^ never was harlequin's 
w'and more ])romptly iollowed by a universal mo ve- 
iiicnt and change of jiosition. All the members 
rose siinultuneously, and jiulting themselves in the 
attitude of swearing, dans I' attitude du sernient, 
thev all swore never to sulfer, either by the intro- 
duction of the repuhlieuii sjstciii or by the esta- 
blishment of two cliaiiibers, any alteration what- 
ever in the constirutioii. The galleries, all elect ri- 
iied, shouted and a])])laii(led, and swore like the 
deputies. Then rose tlie cry of “ Union, rc-union, 
a brotherly union ! ” and the ineinhers of the 
cott* gauche, as if l\v a spontaneous inoveincnt, lan 
over to tlic cote dioil, and lovingly embraced and 
sat down among those old udvL-isarics ; and tlie 
menibcrs of the colt’ dioit ran over to the cotJ 
ganchc and did llie like. All tlicpaiiies were iii- 
terniixed : .laucourl was seen Iraleniising vvitli 
Merlin, Dumas with lla/ire, (jinsoiim' wiili Cal 
vet ; and tor some time theie wu-^ notlimg but 
hugging and cheek-kis-iiig, ai^l iiimiial inolestii- 
tions of eternal truiidship. Kmpiv piotestations, 
.ludas kisses! — and vet not all so, lor it is in the 
nalUTi* of Funehmen to he eaiiieil awav b\ mo- 
inentary imimlses, to rush into everv tiling that 
makes a dramatic scene ; and, doul/dess, their 
feeling of the present danger miuht, foi the mo- 
ment, make tlieiii verv inueli alive to the necessity 
of some tigrtemeiil among ihemselvcs. When 
“ llie sweet sensations” had liad their course, 
a Feudlant ineinher ])ro])osed tliat a reiioit of 
what inui jiassed should he sent to the king by a 
deputation of twentv-iour iiicnihers, us when the 
Asseiiihh was re-uniled the legishitive ])ower ought 
to he re-united also. Tlieii Brl^sot, wlio hud jire- 
]mred a long-winded oraiioii to ]>rove that nothing 
rmid save France but the king’s dccJiia/ice or de- 
thronement, begged to say that, alter so touching 
a spectacle as that whicii had just been witnessed, 
he could nut find it iii his heart to pronounce u 
discourse which might re-avvukeii discord and bud 
feeling : and that he must put off the leading till 
to morrow. 'J'hr Asseinhly decreed that all the 
adniinistrative bodies of Paris and all the judicial 
bodies should be sumiiioned to the bar to leurn the 
perfect reconciliation w Inch hud taken place, and to 
transmit the report of it to tlieir fellow-citizens. 
“ This,” said Buzire, “ will restore tranquillity to 
all Paris.” Carnot thought it would give joy and 
f>eace to all France, and prove to the nation that 
the constitution as at present established would 
never be changed. Tiie return of the deputation 
sent to tlt^ Tuileries was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by the arrival of the king, attended by all 
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Iiis ministers. Once more, and for the last time in 
that place, the cry of “ Vive le Rui ’* was coupled 
with that of “ Vive la nation.” With the hol- 
lowcst faith of all — for Jjouis had not been carried 
away by any momentary ciitliuBiasm, and was phy- 
sically and morally incapable of such transports — 
h)r Louis well knew that the reconciliation would 
be as suddenly destroyed as it had been made — for 
Louis never believed that the const iuition as it was 
could be other than a curse to him and to his 
country, and the ruin of the church and leligion 
be most de\outl\ rcNcrcd — for Louis felt to-day "as 
be had kit yesterday, that nothing but an arni^'d 
iiiterfercnee* could save liim and his family from 
destruction, and France from anaicliy and atheism 
— he stood at the ])Tesideiit’s right hand and said— 

“ (k iulemcn, the most touching spectacle to my 
heart lb that ot the reunion of all parlies and \\ill8 
fur the good of the country. 1 have for a long 
time desired this salutary moment ; my prayer is 
now fullilled. The nation and their king are but 
onr. JJofh have the same end in \iew. Their re- 
union will save France. The constitution as it is 
oiiglif to he the iallying-])()int of all Frenchmen. 
We ought all of us to deieiid it, the king will 
e\ir set you llic example.” The ajiplauses and 
ttn cries of “ Vive la nutioii ! Vive le roi ! ” were 
renew e<l. Then the president made an answer 
conlormahle, telling the king that iroin this iiujipy 
union Would proceed the fnee ntcessary to vaii- 
(|uibh the IV rants that had e«jaleseed against the I 
French and liberty and eiiualily j and then the | 
kins: appeared to be inueli moved. After a dead 
silence, which was the rarest thing in that Asseni- 
hl\, and which must have been Ncry short, Louis 
said ihul 111 had impatiCi.Jy cxpLCted the ariival 
of the deputation to be euuhlul to run to the 
Assembly, to express his great happiness ; and 
then he bowed and retired in the midst of faces 
radiant with joy, and of tremendous shouts of ap- 
plause. Ikit tins very evening the smooth stream 
was milled and driven into fresh eddies undv\liirl- 
pouls by Petioii’s business, which was not yet 
settled, and by die king's coniiiming the temporary 
suspension immounced against the mayor by the 
dircctoiy oi the department; and, wlieii the depu- 
ties re-assenihled after dinner, the mob outside the 
House and the mob within cried luriously to them, 

“ Give us hack Pedon ! Give us buck our vir- 
tuous mayor! Down with the directory of the 
depurlmeiit ! Send their piesidcnt la Rochefou- 
cauld to Orleans !’’ The fullowing day was a i 
Sunday ; the Asaeinbly did not meet ; the patriots ‘ 
and patriotcBses grew hotter and liotler about the 
affair of Pciion ; the touching reconciliation of the 
preceding day was forgotten, or only mentioned to 
be called “ the kiss of Lamourette,” or “ the kies ' 
of Judas,” or “the Noiman reconciliation” — ! 
which last was proverbially the commencement of ! 
a fresh and a more furious quarrel. And, if the 
Assembly did not meet, the Jacobin Club met this 
Sunday evening, and in great force, to make havoc 
with the priest and his project. Billaud-VareiineB, 
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one of the many mouth-pieces of RohcBpierre, 
bade all true Jacobins beware of the deep treachery 
that lay hid under this plan of reconciliation. 
“ Although,” said he, “ there have been transports 
of joy in the National Assembly, 1 can bring 
nothing to this tribune but sinister and mournful 
prcsciuiinciilB. A rc-uni><n of all the parties has 
been cfleeted in the bosom of the legislative body. 
But the hist objection which this strange kissing 
and embracing gives rise to, is to know' whether it 

is or whether it can be sincere 1 speak 

as 1 think : to see such a deputy of the Assembly 
throwing himself into the arms of such another, is 
like seeing Nero embrace Brituunieus, is like 
seeing Charles IX. giving his hand to Coligny, 
v\hom he caused to be assassinated ! The. eve of 
all the great conspiiacies against our liberty has 
been celehiated by perjured reconciliatiuiiB and re- 
unions. Tiic massacre on the altar of the coun- 
try in the Champ de Mars vias introduced by a 
reconciliation of the sort. These Judases never 
give kisses but to deliver their victims, the ])C(>}>lc, 
to destruction! When I see the Assemhly in- 
viting the king, who is inviting foreign armies to 
Pari>, to w itiicss and be a ])arty to this Lamou- 
re tie reconciliation, what can J think of it? And 
how call this sudden reconciliation agree with the 
spirit of the republican federates who arc coming 
to Paris to make a new federation feast ? How 
cun we believe tiiut this new nonsensical oath cun 
jmt the country outoi danger ? Will this theatrical 
scene stop the marching of the Austrians and 
Prussians ? They may swear eternal friendship 
and concord as they like, but w ill this make Lu- 
fayetle les& a traitor and scoundiel than he is? 

The honest men in the Assemhly have 

been dupeil, and the patriots will be laid under the 
sharp knife of the guillotine by this reconciliution ; 
for iiuvv, to dwell upon the treasons of the court, to 
unveil its inana'iivres, to give warning of its plots, 
will be to pass for an anti-royalist and republican, 
as an execrated and an execrable citizen. I say 
that, frinn the very beginning of our revolution 
down to this day, there has never been a more 
cunning ])lot than this!. . . . And yet nut one 
patriot member of the Assembly could perceive the 
snare! Even if they hud had all the money of 
the civil list spread under their eyes, the must cor- 
rupt and greedy members ought at least to iiuve 
reflected that incii cannot walk blindfold on the 
brink of a precipice without imminent danger to 
themselves. . . . The people must not be deceived 
for a moment by this reconciliation! If the 
country is to be saved, it is only the people tliut 
can save it. Let them meet and act, and exter- 
minate our enemies ! Against crowned brigands 
and devuurers of men, Hercules and bis club arc 
needed ! ” The club ordered that this speccli from 
Billaud-Varennes should be immediately jiriuled 
and Bent to all the a|^liuted societies 

In the course of the same Sunday, Brissot, in 
his newspaper, spoke suspiciously of the reconcili- 
ation i and almost as soon as tlie Assembly met on 
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Monday morning (July 9th), he began to read his 
promised discourse, -which contained the most 
dreadlul dciiiiiiciaiions nguiiist the court, and a 
frank rccominendatioii of the salutary measure of 
(lechtfunce or dethronement, to which Vergniaud 
and Condorcct had jireluded on the 3rd and 6th. 
After drawing a most alarming picture of the 
horrors of in\usion, Brissot, who had been sighing 
and d\ing for a republic ever since the i evolution 
commenced, exclaimed, “ The country is in 
danger, not because it wants troops, not because its 
troops arc not courageous, its frontiers badly forti- 
fied, its resources inconsiderable. . . . No! Ills 
in danger because its forces have been ])aralysed. 
And who has paralysed them? One sole man; 
that man whom the constitution has taken fur its 
chief, but whom pcrlidious counsellors have made 
our enemy ! You arc told to fear tlie Kings of 
Hungary and Piussiu; hut I tell you that the 
jiniicijial force of those kings is in our own court, 
and that it is at the Tuileries that wc must first 
heat them. You arc told to strike down the re- 
fractory priests all over the kingdom But 

I tell \oii that to stiike at the court of the Tuileries 
is to strike all the priests with one blow. You are 
told >ou ought to pursue all the men of intrigue, 

all the factious, all the conspirators And I 

tell you that all these will disappear, if }ou only 
Btiikc the cabinet of tlic Tiiilenes: for that cabinet 
is (he point where the threads of all intrigues end, 
is the place where all jdots and conspiracies are 
hatched, and from which every evil inijmlsc is 
given ! The nation has been too long llie sport of 
this cabinet. This is the secret of our position, 
tins IS the source of all our woe : it is here that wc 
in list apply our remedies.” These remedies, ac- 
cording to his prescription, were .to include a 
searching imjuiry into the conduct of the king and 
his minister?, the severe and immediate punish- 
ment of Lnfa\ette for his lute escapade to Palis 
and his conduct w bile there, and the instant pro- 
clamation of “ The country in danger.” He c.vuitcd 
the usefulness and the past services of the jiopuhir 
societies or jiolitical clubs, forgetting that he and 
his party had lost all influence in the Jacobins, 
and that a deadly hatred like Kohesjiierre’s was not 
to he moderated by Luiiiourcttc kisses, or by ex- 
torted coniph'riK iits, or any other means that he 
or his Girondibla could command. Brissol did 
not yet venture to pronounce the direct pioposition 
of dt'cheance ; hut everybody understood his 
meaning. He had scarcel) iiiiished liis harangue 
when the terrified ministers, who had hccii suni- 
moricd to give an account ot the state of the king- 
dom, appeared at the bar to be bullied and baited, 
and then hooted out. They were asked whether 
they believed that the country was nut in danger ; 
and, as their answers were not satisfactory, they 
were interrupted, insulted, and told to return on 
(he morrow at tw’clve o'clock,, with full and proper 
reports as to the means of defending the kingdom 
against invasion. And on the morrow, the lOih 
of J uly, the ministers, in evident dread of their 
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lives, which had been threatened by the galleries 
and by the mob outside, re-appeared in the House 
to state the actual Etrength of the army and navy, 
and to announce that they had all of them that 
morning given in their resignations to the king, 
seeing that, “ in such an order of ihiiigs, or rather, 
ill such an overthrow of all order, it was impossible 
for them to do any good, or to defend the kiiigflom 
against that anarchy which threatened to swallow 
lip everything.” And, having said these danger- 
ous words, they rushed out of that terrible Riding- 
School, like men who had set fire to a train of 
gunpowder. The Girondists and .Tacobiiis were 
thrown into transports of joy, for the resignation 
and the confession of ministers would justify in the 
eyes of the people the decree that the country was 
in danger, and the issuing of that decree could 
hardly tail to hurry on the glorious crisis. On the 
morning of the lltli, alter a report lead from the 
select committee of twelve by Hcrault-dc-Sccliellcs, 
the ticmcndous decree was voted and issued in 
these terms . — 

“ Numerous troops arc nd\uncing towards our 
frontiers. All those who hold liberty m horror 
arc arniiiig against our constitution. 

“ Citizens! xiir coi ntry is in danger. 

“ Let those who shall obtain the honour (Tf 
marching first to defend all that they have most 
dear, ever remember that the) are Fienchmen and 
free; let tlieir fellow-ciiizeiis-^nuintain at their 
liomes the security of person and jiropcrty : let 
the magistrates of the jicojile watch attentixcly ; 
lei all classes, in a culm courage, the uttriliute of 
true Btrcngih, wait, befoie they aet, the signal of 
llie law, (nnl the cinintri/ inll he .voirrf.” — This was 
followed by an uddriss of the Assembly to the 
army, and by another address to the French 
]>eople in gcncial, who were told to arm and make 
haste to save lihcity and llicir country, and to keep 
their oath to live free or die. Thi.s last address, in 
fact, repeated to the pci)[)le, with a slight differ- 
ence in the wording, tlic axioms winch Billaud- 
Vareiines had uelivercd in llie Jacobin Club on 
the iwening of the 8th :* it called upon the masses 
to take the business into their own hands, and it 
assuicd them that for four years they had been 
btruggling against dcspolisin, &c , and that lihcity 
could only lie saved by their own majestic force and 
sublime character. At the same time the Assem- 
bly declared tliemselves in jierniunent session, with 
the usual declurations and outlis that they would 
never adjourn until the country was got into a 
Bifer condition. Moreover, all the municipalities 
and cbil authorities of the kingdom were ordered 
to put themselves in pcriiiunent surveillance ; and 
every citizen who was in a condition to carry 
arms, and who hud already served in the national 
guards, was railed out. SubBcquciitly the stuff of 
the Paris national guard w'as entirely re-modelled, 
the rcspcctubility battalions were iii'tcniiixed with 

* It mint not Im> omittnl that Kobmpicrre, on the nijtht of tlin lUili. 
hiid iuilirjiteil iii the J.irohiu Club the c.iiirw winch tliv Nutiniiiil 
AeaenihU on the 1 llh. 
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iiikemen, and a fresh and extensive manufacture 
of pikes was ordered all over the kingdom, to 
make up fur the detieicncy in muskets and bayo- 
nets. On the night of the 1 Ith Bazirc and other 
Jacobins told the Assembly that they must dis- 
charge all the jiiges-de-pnix of Paris, who were 
nothing but aristocrats and royalists in disguise ; 
and Chahot announced that it would be very 
proper and ex])cdient to send the late minister of 
justice to Orleans. Tlie late ministry had pro- 
hibited the federates from marching to Paris, and 
had even commanded the civil and military autho- 
rities to stop them on their march, and send them 
buck to their homes by force ; but the federates, 
only pressed the more urgently by Girondists and 
Jacobins to come, snd to come in sufficient num- 
bers to form the ]»atriot camp of 20,000 men, now 
began to arrive from various quarters. On this 
very evening a party of federates from Rochefort 
were admitted to the bar to present their homages 
to the Assembly, and to demand the instant im- 
peachment of Lafayette. Other parties presented 
themselves on the morrow; and thus they con- 
tinued to arrive day after day, though, for some 
time, not in such numbers as the patriots expected 
and earnestly desired. On the Pith, while the 
Assembly was regulating the forms and cerc- 
mouies to be observed at the ujipruaching f6tc in 
the (3hamp de Mars, three or four deputations of 
federates harangued in the House in the most 
republican style; and an address was read from 
the council-general of the commune of Marseilles, 
calling upon the Assembly to pronounce not 
merely sentence of d^cheance against Louis XVI., 
but a sentence of death upon all monarchy and 
sovereignty except that c' the people. This hot 
paper, which, if not written, hud been dictated or 
suggested by Ilarbaruux uiid the other Marseilles 
republicans that were in such close league and 
amity with the republicancss Madame Roland 
and her husband, did not in the slightest degree 
mince matters. It said that eternal reason shows 
that the laws relating to royalty, imposed by the 
Constituent on the Legislative Asscnildy, were in 
contradiction to the rights of man ; and that it 
was time the nation should govern itself. It quoted 
the Rights of Man — the natural and im])rc8crip- 
tible rights, us liberty, property, security, and re- 
sistance to oppression. All citizens being born 
equal, and remaining equal in rights, how’ could 
the Constituents, their predecessors, lay it down 
that royalty should be delegated hereditarily to the 
reigning race by order of primogeniture? What 
had this reigning race done to be preferred to 
every other race of men? What was its moral 
character in the midst of a regenerated people? 
AVhy had the Constituent made a law for declaring 
the person of one man inviolable? Could this 
inviolability guarantee him from the knife of an 
assassin? Was not this inviolability a principle 
subversive of equality and of every principle of 
the Rights of Man? Where was the sage, where 
the member of the Constituent Assembly, that 
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could say that the son of the best of kings might 

not be the greatest of scoundrels? And 

what were the obligations the French people bad 
to this privileged leigning race? What were its 
services to the country ? It had kept the people 
for ages under the yoke, and had ruled with a rod 
of iron. It could only count a succession of men 
loaded with vice and crime. Would the people 
any longer rely on a man who had the incurable 
habit of tyranny, and who would soon join his 
brothers beyond the frontiers to wage the fiercest 
of wars against liberty and the people? How, 
while the nation was suppressing, upsetting, de- 
stroying all the monuments of tyranny and servi- 
tude, could it bend the knee before a perjured 
family !’* In concluding, it mentioned Ihe mon- 
strosity of the civil list, of the suspensive veto, &c., 
and said, Legishitors, avow that your predecessors 
the Constituents have constituted nothing ; and if 
you would be anything, if you would respond to 
the wishes of the nation, abrogate at once a law 
which reduces you to nothing and the people to 
nothing ; which you can destroy by and with the 
people, and which the duty of self-preservation 
will no longer permit the people to suffer. Let 
the executive ])Owcr be chosen and dismissed by 
the people, like the other functionaries, and let no 
more credit be given to those culpable maxims 
w'hich tend to make it be believed that an heredi- 
tary king can represent the nation V* The galleries 
applauded and shouted; but none shouted so loudly 
us the fedciates that had come up from the depart- 
ments. A great numoer of members, however, rose 
all together, and with signs of great indignation, 
to reprobate this republican manifesto, and call 
down vengeance on the heads of its authors. One 
of them reminded the Assembly how very often 
they had sworn to maintain the constitution as it 
was, and how recently, at the Laniourettc recon- 
ciliation, they had, by a solemn declaration, de- 
voted to execration every jiroject for altering the 
constitution : he thought the offence, in the pre- 
sent case, the more serious and unpardonable, as 
it proceeded from a constituted authority, the 
council of a commune who had all signed their 
names to the paper ; and he concluded by moving 
that these individuals should be all brought to the 
bur to answer for their audacious libel. But the 
galleries expressed their strong disapprobation, 
and several Girondist and Jacobin members cried 
down the motion, and jiroposcd a variety of new 
ones. One of them said that the Marseilles ad- 
dress ought to be set aside for the present, or 
referred to the next Legislative Assembly ; another 
thought that it ought to be submitted immediately 
to the extraordinary committee of twelve; and 
several of them joined in recommending the order 
of the day. Lacroix quoted a rule, which the 
Assembly had lately laid down, that every address 
or petition of this kind should be referred to the 
committee of twelve, insisting vehemently that 
they were bound to adhere to this rule in the 
present case. He was cheered by the galleries, 
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and especially by the fedcTates there stationed, 
and who, at t*ver\ move, took a direct part in the 
debiite. Se\cnil incinbers of the cute dioit, c\- 
cecdinuly ])rovok('(l at these provincial patriots, 
demanded fiirionsly that they ahould be called to 
order, and Te]>rininnded for their unconstitutional 
insolence. “ It is very astonishing,’* said Lacroix, 

“ that menihers of this \sscnibly should thus 
brave the federates!” “ It is very astonishing,** 
replied Ciiranliii, “ that the federates should brave 
the Assembly, and that the soldiers of the law 
and liberty should show no respect to the delibe- 
rations of their legislators!” The president, who 
also got into a pu'^sion, said, “ I announce to the 
federated citizens, tliat the Assembly, by a decree, 
forbids all citizens in the galleries to express either 
approbation or dl^Hppr()batlon ; and 1 remind the 
members of the Assembly, who ought to set the 
example of decency and calmness, tliat it is the 
pre‘%ident alone who has the right of culling the 
galleries to older.” At an earlier stage of the 
debate the president had ordered the commander 
of the national guards on duty at tlie Hall to ]dace 
four sentinels in each division of the iralleries ; 
but this order had ]iroduccd no visible cllcct. 
After a terrible hurricane, it wa** decided that the 
Marseilles uddiess should he forthwith referred to 
the committee of twelve. Other addresses were 
piescnted from the commune of J.<ille, from the 
depaitment of the Lower Rhine, from the com- | 
inune of Metz, &c., representing the imminent 
danger to wincli the country was exjiosed, and the 
imperative necessity of adopting the most vigorous 
methods for satisfying and uniting the people, who 
Continued impressed with the belief that tlie king 
and tlie cummaiider> of the French armies were 
betraviug them. To keep up the ferment, to 
madden bruins that w'ere mad enough without, the 
JaCMbiiiB had a grand meeting on the 13th, when 
Camille Desmoulins commenced ojierations by 
aiiTiouneing that a hhaidy plot was on the point 
of breaking out ; that Luckner had been seen in 
Palis, and tliat Ijufavette liad secretly returned 
there that very nioniing. To-morrow, the anni- 
versary of the taking of the Bastille, was to he 
consecrated to the ffitc of the new federation. 
Was Lafayette come to make another and a more 
fearful massacre in the Champ de Mars? Or ] 
were he and Luekner only come to steal away the 
king, and carry him to the Austrian camp? He 
(Camille) thought that this last measure, which 
must lead to many massacres, was the motive of 
their coming ; and he read Kiveral letters, and 
among them what he called an iiiterce])ted letter 
of the queen, to support his opinion, and to con- 
vince the Jai’obins how necessary it was to watch 
the Tuileries. Merlin and Chabot followed Ca- 
mille, the ex-capuchin vowing that he had seen a 
letter from Lafayette to the queen, in which that 
traitor annaunced that he would be in Paris on 
the 13th, when all would go well if the court 
would only be bold. Chabot also settled w'here 
the provincial federatea should meet on the morrow 


moniing before marching to the Champ de Mars. 
“ These true pntrmts,” said be, “ can only meet 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine, and form into line 
with the conquerors of tlie Bastille ; for they did 
not come to Paris to federate with the court and 
the gentlefolks of Lafayette. No ! They came to 
federate witli the sans-culoltes, to fraternise with 
the people of Paris, and assist tliem with their 
vigorous arms in e.xtirpating despotis-m and luini- 
hilating tyrants!” Robespierre, whose eloquence 
was never so efl'eetive as when instilling suspicion 
and dread, followed the e\-capuehin. He hoped 
that the federates, the Jacobin Society, and all 
patriots were eominced that there was some 
frightful jilot, and were jirepared to he on the 
alert. He knew for a certainty that tlie cx-war- 
minister Narhomic liad been for some days in the 
capital, and that an aide-de-eam]) of Lafayette’s 
and otiicr susiiieious persons had been seen prowl- 
ing about the court and rity. He could not pos- 
sibly believe Unit it was for nothing these know'n 
conspirators came into the heart of the capital at 
the eiitieul moment of this federation. He would 
not t.ike It upon liimself to say how these con- 
spiratoTs meant to begin their iiifermil work. All 
that he was eertain of was that Lafayette was 
ineditiiting a grand state crime, which he would 
endeavour to thiow upon the .laeobins. Every- 
body knew how' cunning Laf.ivette w'us in invent- 
ing pretexts for cmjdoMiig mwkets and bavonets 
against the peojile. (Jould the federates, who had 
come up to Pans with such ])ure priiicqdes, with 
such severe ])riMcii)les, do imv thing better than 
unmask the false patriots that were sitting in the 
j Assembly, and find instantly the means of jiunish- 
ing a traitor like Lafayette, whose existence was 
ineoinpatihle with the cxisienee of liberty and 
traiKpiillitv in Frunee? He hoped the federates 
would not disappoint the hiah liopcs which had 
been founded iqHin them and their arrival. He 
had drawn up an address to the federates, telling 
Uiem that tlie e(.imtr\ was in dang« r, only because 
the country was hetraved ; that they were the last 
great luqie of the couiilrv ; that they had not 
come merely to get up a sjieetaele; that their 
misBioii was to save tlie state and reform the eon- 
btitution ; that they ought only to swear fidelity 
to the nation and to tlumselves, omitting those 
parts of the old ridieulous oath which included 
bad laws and the name of a king, &c. Duntori 
boldly announced that the federates were not to 
separate after the fete, but to invite others to join 
them, so as to form a formidable euiiip somewhere 
near Paris. He also recommended a supple- 
mentary oath to he taken by the federates— an 
oath never to separate until all the w'ishes of the 
people were accomplished, &c. As for the king’s 
veto upon the camp, Danton thought it was only 
worthy of attention as a proof of the royal in- 
tention to betray the country, and leave the. capital 
open to the Austrians and Prussians. 

On the morning of the 14th the federates, who 
did not exceed four or five thousand men (but 
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more were on the road, who cared not for the 
festival, but were determined to strike a blow as 
soon as they came), assembled in the faubourg 
St. Antoine with the most desperate of the sans- 
culottes ; the pike-men and pike-women were ad- 
mitted into the ranks of the national guards, whose 
commanders had been all changed ; the gen- 
darmerie on foot and horseback, and all the 
troops of the line then in Paris, drew up on tlie 
boulevards ; and from the square of the Bastille 
to Port St. Martin nothing was seen but troops 
and an armed multitude, the rough pikes being 
THtber more numerous than the bayonets. Some 
of Lafayette’s respectability battalions were ob- 
served to be sadly thinned ; the bankers, the 
stock-brokers, the merchants, the lawyers, the 
men of property or gentlemanly habits, had re- 
fused to serve under the sans-culotte commandants 
that had been ajipointed. About the hour of noon 
a deputation of the National Assemlily, headed by 
the president, went in procession to the site of the 
Bastille, and there, in the midst of warlike music 
and hliouls that were heard leagues off, they laid 
the fotmdation -Slone of a column dedicated to 
liberty, which was to he very majestic and very 
ehihsiral, but which, like so many other works 
pioiected 111 the enthusiasm of the moment, was 
iic\er finished. When the stone was laid, a fau- 
hiiurg orator delivered an harangue upon this 
text — “ All the kings of tlie earth are conspiring 
aaalnst u-* ; therefore let us swear the ruin of all 
kings.’* After this gratifying ceremony the troops 
and the federates, and the municipal officers, and 
all manner of constituted bodies fell into order, 
according to the programme which the Assembly 
had voted, and began to march slowly tow'ards the 
Champ dc Mars, with the tables of the Rights of 
Man, with statues of liberty, and incense burning 
before them, with caps of liberty on pikes and 
tremendous long poles, with a murderous-looking 
bioad-Bword, called the sword of the law, on a 
table covered with crape, and carried by men 
dressed all in black, and wearing cypress wreaths 
on their heads. Nearly every man wore on his 
hat the words “ Long live Petiun !” or “ Petion 
or Death !'* The virtuous mayor, who had only 
been reinstated in his mayoralty by decree of the 
Assembly the night before, was the real hero or 
idol of this feast, as Lafayette had been of the 
federation of 1 790 ; but, although the blinking eyes 
of Petion could not see it, his glory had reached 
the culminating point. The wretched king, who 
had not been able to prevent this new federation, 
made up his wavering mind to be present at it, 
with some most faint hope that, by showing him- 
self ill the midst of the people and these much- 
dreaded federates from the provinces, and by pro- 
testing and taking fresh oaths, he might turn tlte 
ceremony to his own advantage, disarm the po- 
pular animosity, and still that terrible cry for 
decheance, which could only be a syoonyme for 
death. The queen, who showed on every oocasion 
a determination to share in the dangera of her 
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I husband, insisted upon accompanying him. Thev 

I both expected that attempts would be made upon 
their lives by some fanatic assassins. Since tlie 
irruption into the Tuilcries on the 20ih uf June. 
Louis had worn under his waistcoat a plastron, or 
quilted breast-piece, which had been provided by 
Madame Campan. It had been proved by daggers 
and pistol-bullets. They wished the queen to 
wear a similar defence, but she refused, replying 
to the tears and entreaties uf Madame Campan 
that the blow of an assassin would be happiness 
for her, as it would deliver her from a most miser- 
able existence. They took the little Dauphin with 
them to the Champ de Mars, where they arrived 
long before the procession, and where they were 
kept waiting, without receiving one sign of respect 
or good-will, except from a few timid hirelings 
whom Bertrand de Mulleville had paid to cry 
“ Vive la Reiiie ** when the queen should hold up 
the Daupliin in her arms to show him to the 
})eople. The Champ de Mars was surrounded 
w ith eighty or more pieces of artillery ; and every 
inscription, emblem, or device looked like u threat 
and a malediction to royalty. The wooden altar of 
the country, which had been done up anew by the 
scene-painters and upholsterers of the theatres, was 
decorated with red caps of liberty : opposite to it 
was a lugubrious pyramid covered with cypress 
and yew, and bearing the inscription, “ 'to the 
Citizens who have died for their country on the 
frontiers. Tremble, tyrants, we are rising to avenge 
them !*’ and in another direction, in the midst of 
the Cliamp de Mars, there was a tall Mai, or tree 
of liberty, hung all round with scutcheons, cor- 
dons of the suppressed orders uf knighthood, hel- 
mets and emblazonries, intertwined with chums 
and fetters ; and at the foot uf this tall liberty - 
tree w'ere heaped, as materials for a great bonfire, 
kingly crowns and coronets of all kinds, genealogy 
books, parchment titles of nobility, doctors’ bon- 
nets, judges* ermines, and lawyers* bags stuffed 
full of paper — all to be consumed, with all the 
abominations that hung upon the pole, as a type 
and assurance of the completion of the revolution 
now at hand. Besides this loaded liberty-tree, 
there w ere cighty-three other trees, one for each 
department, surmounted by red caps and tricolor 
streamers, and inscriptions appropriate to the 
occasion. At last— at about five o^clock in the 
evening — the multitudinous procession, loosely 
estimated at from 400,000 to 500,000 men, women, 
and children, began to arrive, deafening the royal 
ear with shouting “ Long life to Petion ! Petion 
or Death!** and revolting the strong religious 
feelings of the king by filling the air with church 
incense, burnt bbfore the only god of the French, 
the plaster-of- Paris image of Liberty. When the 
federates and tlie pikemen, the national guards 
and the troops of the line, had volleyed their oaths, 
as if they had been firing shot at the enemy, the 
king proceeded on foot, from a tent which had 
been pitched for him and his family, to the deal 
altar of the country to awear again to that consti- 

p 
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tution ^hich was falling all to pieces, and which 
was BO soon to bury him and his under its ruins. 
Keeker's daughter saw him quit the tent and his 
wife and child, and did not expect to see him 
return alive, for the mob pressed round him, and 
seemed rushing to annihilate him from every 
quarter. But Louis walked firm and erect, un- 
injured except by words, and he ascended the 
mock altar, as the noblest of martyrs may have 
mounted the scaffold or embraced the stake. 
These were the moments of his greatness — but 
then followed the littleness and moral bathos of 
the oath, which a martyr of old w'ould scarcely 
have sworn. The president of the Assembly and 
a host of other functionaries committed, knowingly 
and wilfully, the same act of perjury, in the midst 
of cannonading, shouting, and Qa Ira singing. 
Louis then descended, and traversed again the 
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confused mass of the people, which rolled and 
roared like the Bay of Biscay in a storm. These 
people never saw him again until they saw him, 
firm and composed even as he now was, upon the 
guillotine scaffold in the Place Louis XV., re- 
named “ Place de la Revolution. ** “ Never,” says 
Madame de Sta£l, “ will the expression of the 
queen’s countenance be effaced from my memory ! 
Her eyes were filled with tears ; the splendour of 
her dress and the dignity of her cuiriage contrasted 
in the most striking manner with all the people 
and things that surrounded her. Nothing but 
some national guards separated her from the popu- 
lace; the armed men, collected in the Champ de 
Mars, looked as if they had met not for a fete, but 
for an insurrection.” No order was preserved; 
the unarmed mob w'as mixed with the armed 
mob and the troops ; pikes, bayonets, clubs, all 
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were huddled together ; and all the countenances 
that did not express hatred and fury, and a fana- 
ticism excited to the utmost, bore the expression 
of doubt, suspicion, terror. The slightest acci- 
dent, any one of those occurrences which so com- 
monly attend such immense assemblages of people, 
would, from the state men’s minds were in, have 
led to a scene of havoc and slaughter— would have 
left that Champ de Mars and the quays on the 


Seine littered with wounded and dead. As soon 
as the swearing was over, a large portion of those 
who had only come out to see a sight went 
homeward, giving vent to their disappointment 
and their criticisms on such a iriste spectacle. 
Those who remained behind set to dancing the 
Carma^ole: the great bonfire, that was to be, 
was quite forgotten, and the liberty-tree, with all 
its scutcheons and emblems of royalty and feu- 
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dality, left standing. At last somebody thought 
of this great poliiical lesson ; and some patriot 
deputies of the Assembly, Girondists and Jaco- 
bins mixed, with the great Gensonnd and the as 
great Jean Debrie at the head of them, took 
torches in their hands, and set fire to the heap.* 
The king returned to the Tuilcries in the midst of 
a crowd, where no one cried God bless him, but 
where every one was straining his throat for Pdtion. 
The mayor’s creatures, Manuel, Couthon, and some 
other ]>atriot8 of that deep Jacobin hue, were also 
a])plauded. All the spectators, not even excepting 
the few who took an interest in the king’s fate, 
regarded this triumph of Pdtion as the forerunner 
of the ruin of Louis, or rather of his final de- 
struction, for he and his cause had been ruined 
long before this gloomy /east of pikes. The queen 
saw and said that all was lost-t If the federates 
liad been in greater numbers, the great blow would 
have been struck on this very day ; and Louis, in 
all probability, would not have returned alive to 
the Tuilcries. But five hundred Swiss guards, 
who were not like the Swiss of the ChfiLteau-Vieux 
regiment, three hundred gens d’armes, and some 
tlirce tliousand national guards, who were fancied 
to be devoted to the king, and ready to die for 
him, imposed some respect. If a royalist writer is 
to be lielievcd, these brave friends offered to form 
a moving rampart round Louis and his family, 
and to carry them out of Paris, and for some dis- 
lauce along the road to the northern frontiers : 
they conjured the king not to neglect this the last 
chance of escape, and were grieved when they 
saw him reject their bold plan (far too bold for 
jioor Louis) and return quietly to his palace, which 
had been for so long a time his prison. + 

After the feast of the federation or of pikes, the 
federates began to flock into Paris in gre.iter num- 
bers. The cause of their delay had been their want 
of iiiDiicy : cash was now sent from the capital, 
patrmtic subscriptions were opened in all the Ja- 
cobin clubs of the kingdom, and anon the Assembly 
voted them thirty sous a-day per man. These 
federates were, for the most part, as desperate as 
jioverty and Jacobin fanaticism could make them. 
1 hey had all been indoctrinated in the provincial 
clulia, and were quite ready to do whatever the clubs 
might recommend. We have already caught some 
glimpses of them in the galleries of the Assembly; 
but in course of time, as they became more nume- 
rous, they took, with the consent or approval of 
the Girondists and the Jacobins of the Assemblv, 
entire possession of those galleries, to the exclusion 
of all other citizens and citizenesses. From this 
moment the legislature w'as under the absolute 
control of the pikes. ■ Taking, in many guises, the 

••According to Carra. It the king and the preiident of the 
Aesembly that ought to have aet fire to these emblemH of ro\alty and 
duty or piipiioarly omitted that 

+■ n.rterinit nowspaiuTB ol the day. aa quoted in Iliat. Parlemeut — 
Madiimi' ih‘ Sim-I, Cousidrrationa ; Madame Cumiiau. Memoliva- 
ihiririinil di* Moll(‘\illc. ’ 
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supplementary oath recommended by Danton, the 
federates swore they would not march to the 
frontiers until they had destroyed the enemies of 
liberty in the interior. At the' same time the As- 
sembly, not professing any longer an unmeaning 
respect for the executive, or for a constitution laid 
prostrate in the dirt, re-organised all the regiments 
of the line that were in or near to Paris, formed 
the soldiers of the terrible ex-Gardes Fran^aiscs into 
a corps of gendarmerie, gave their orders directly 
to the regiments, and even ordered the Swiss guard, 
whose fidelity to the king was unquestionable, to 
march to the frontiers. The new cabinet, which 
Louis had formed with extreme difficulty, and 
without any hope of their being able to act minis- 
terially, or to do him any service, had scarcely 
had courage enough to represent that the constitu- 
tion left the command of the public forces to the 
sovereign, or to offer any remonstrance; but M. 
d’Atfry, the commander of the Swiss, quoted the 
capitulations under which he and his countrymen 
served in France, proving that they were not 
bound to march to the frontiers, and positively re- 
fusing to quit Paris, or their service near the per- 
son of the king, for which alone they had been 
engaged. While the Assembly thus managed the 
war department, the Jacobins dictated how it ought 
to be managed, and made their preparations 
for changing all things in France, through the 
agency of terror and the guillotine. The federates 
formed themselves into a central committee in one 
of the apartments of the Jacobins in the Rue St. 
Honord. The avowed object of this central com- 
mittee, which soon took the name of Comite Insur- 
rectionnel, was to bring about a popular insurrection 
in every corner of France. At first, in order that 
its resolutions and measures might be kept secret, 
its number was limited to five: — ^Vaugeois, an 
apostate priest ; Debessd de la Drome ; Gillaume, 
a professor from Caen ; Simon, a newspaper editor 
from Strasburg ; and Galissot de Langres. But, as 
this number was found insufficient for the im- 
mensity of business on hand, fourteen other mem- 
bers were added to this insurrectional committee. 
Among the chosen fourteen were Carra; Wester- 
mann ; Santerre, now commandant of all the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine ; Alexandre, commandant of the 
Faubourg St. Marceau, or St. Marcel ; Manuel ; 
Camille Desmoulins ; and the redoubtable Danton. 
This precious committee entered into a perfect 
understanding with mayor Petion, and also with 
beau Barbaroux, who was now daily expecting the 
arrival of his Marseilles band — “ six hundred Mar- 
seillese, who knew how to die.” Their coup d’dtftt 
was to burst into the Tuilcries, and depose, if not 
murder, the king ; but they wanted some strong 
stimulus to excite the people — some excessive pro- 
vocation, which should make the mob alike in- 
sensible of fear and of mercy. And how was this 
to he brought about ? What means were there of 
casting some horrible imputation on the court at 
this juncture? Chabot pondered, and they all 
pondered ; but the imagination of ^e ex-capuchin 
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hit upon an admirable expedient. He laid that it 
wai much to be wished that the court would at- 
tempt to HBBassinate some patriotic deputy of the 
National Assembly ; but that, as the court was not 
likely to do any such thing, it would be highly 
patriotic if some deputy would consent to get him- 
self assassinated, in order that it might be said 
the court had done it. Little Grangeneuve, the 
same who had had some foretaste of martyrdom in 
the beating he got on the Feuillant terrace from 
Jouncau, took Chabot aside, and said to him, 
** Your plan is most admirable, and 1 will be the 
victim!** Chabot, “with an inspired air,** ex- 
claimed, “ Ah ! my friend, you shall not be alone I 
1 will share that glory with you !’* “ Well,** re- 

plied Grangeneuve, “ be it as you will : one is 
enough, but two dead iiatriots would do still 
better. Let us settle the means of execution.** 
The ex-capurhin said that he charged himself with 
the execution ; and would find some sure men that 
would lie ill wait by night, between the Jacobin 
Club and the Tuilenes. A day or two after he 
assured Grangeneuve that he had got everything 
ready. ** Well then,** said Grangeneuve, “ let 
the thing be done to-morrow night, between the 
hours of ten and twelve, as we shall be returning 
from the committee ; but your men must take care 
to kill us outright, and not merely maim us.** 
The little Girondist luw’ver went home, made his 
last will and testament, &c., and on the following 
night, at the projier hour, went to the a})])ointcd 
]ilace to get assassinated ; but the ex-capuchin had 
not kept his appointment, nor could Grangeneuve 
find any man or men posted to murder him ; and 
so was obliged “ to return home safe and sound — 
de rentrrr cJiez lui sain et sauf.*** Such is the 
account given by the high pnesless of the Gironde 
republicans, who holds that the plan was in itself 
an admirable one, and that Grangeneuve — “ the 
best of men, who had but an ordinary head, but a 
truly great soul’* — acted os a virtuous patriot ought 
to have acted ; but who says that Chaliot’s conduct 
was such as might have been expected “ from the 
cowardice of a priest and the hypocrisy of a ca- 
puchin.** Yet, on the other side, the Jacobin re- 
publicans say that it was not their dear brother 
Chabot, but the poltroonery of Grangeneuve, the 
Girondist, that spoiled this licautiful project ; that 
the ex-monk kept his appointment like another 
Brutus, anti that the little Bordeaux lawyer skulked 
home to his bed by a different street. 

As the monk or the lawyer broke down in their 
patriotic design, as one or the other, or, w'hich is 
far more probable, as both repnted at their leisure 
of the notion which had presented itself in a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm, of getting themselves aisusi- 
nated in order to furnish materials for a frightful 
calumny, it was necessary to think of other means 
of exciting the people. The federates thought that 
thoae public men who were so eager for a republic, 
and who bad already reduced monarchy to ita last 
gasp, ought specifically to point out to them, and 
^ Madans Balaad, Metres. 


the leaders of the lans-culottes, how the last blow 
was to be struck ; but these public men — Girondist 
and Jacobin memberi of the Assembly, mayor 
Petion, &c. — were anxious that the federnles and 
the sans-culottes should take all the guilt or the 
risk upon themselves, and proceed as if hy their 
own spontaneous movement. Marat, who was still 
lying in hiding in the miserable lodging of a poor 
Parisian attorney, was disgusted and incensed at 
nil this indecision und procrastination. He sent 
for the Marseillese Barbaroux, whom he had known 
in former days, when that Ficiich Antinous was 
stiuhing or dabbling in the physical sciences. He 
told Barbaroux that the French, after all, were 
mere children in revolution-making. “ Give me,** 
said the hideous, diseased, decrepit wretch, whom 
one blow' from a manly arm would have annihi- 
Inted, “ only give me two hundred Neapolitan 
hruios, with daggers in one liund, and muffs over 
the 01 her for bhiclds, und with them I will tra- 
verse all France, and make the revolution !*’ The 
Asbemhly, he said, ought to order every aristo- 
crat to wear a wliite riband on his arm, so that the 
people might know them all. “ But,** added he, 
“the people, without any E^uch mark, can hardly 
go wrong, if they fall upon all such as have horses 
and carnages, valets, and sumptuous dresses, and 
nil such as frequent the theatres ; for surely these 
are all aristocrats!” Beau Barbaroux went away 
horrified : not that he, and the party with whom 
he was nrling, w’ould have oljjected to a copious 
blood-letting, but that Marat, in his im])etuosity, 
let out the secret that he considered the Girondists 
as no better democrats than the noblesse, the court, 
the Feuillunts, and all the other classes not rabble 
and suns-culottes ; and that he was foredooming 
them all alike to the guillotine and the jiikes. 
Finding that Barbaroux w'as not his man, Marat 
sought out Robespierre; but the impression left 
by his conferences with that great Jacobin w'as, 
that he liud not courage sufiicient to put himself at 
the head of the people, and work out the grand 
system bv massacres and executions. He then 
saw Daiiton, and thought better of his spirit; but 
Danton was at this moment in tlie pay of the court, 
who r.ontinued this hopeless means of self-defence, 
though no one of the numerous men they had 
bribed or paid had ever done them the least good, 
lie could not wish that the source which supplied 
him abundantly with the means of revelry and de- 
bauchery (in all respects Danton was a coarse re- 
semblance of Mirabeau) should be stopped and 
dried for ever : his enthusiasm for a repaolic was 
of a less impatient kind than the enthusiasm of his 
friends ; and, after all, Dantun’s personal courage 
was rather problematical. Marat now saw, like 
the rest of them, that they must w'ait events and 
accidents. Upon certain conditions, the Girondists 
would yet have negotiated with the king, and would 
have duped that helpless, w'retched sovereign into 
the belief that they were vet strong enough to save 
him. They knew that the present cabinet, which 
was never completed, could not stand many weeks. 
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They dreaded the Jacobins, and hated them as 
much as ever. If Louis would reinstate the Gi- 
ronde ministry, and submit entirely to the \^ill of 
that party — if, he would only stop the marching of 
the PriiBsians and Austrians, dismiss Lafayette, 
&c. — ^they would yet support the throne, keep off 
in the Assembly the discussion of the question of 
ddchdance, and join the court, the Feuillants, and 
the moderate party called the centre, in curbing 
and chastising the insolence of the Jacobins. A 
secret negotiation to this end was actually carried 
on by Brissot, Giiadet, Gcnsonne, and Yergniaud, 
through the intermedium of one Boze, portrait- 
painter to Louis XVI., and Thierry, a valet-de- 
chanibre at the Tuileries ; and it was not suspended, 
but apparently in full progress, when the federates 
from Marseilles, and sundry other agencies, inter- 
rupted it, and buried it, with a hundred other 
schemes and intrigues, in a chaos of confusion and 
blood. When Danton saw that the court must be 
destroyed, he resolved to have part in its de- 
struction. 

'J'hough not disposed to join in the march against 
the Tuileries with the federates and sans- culottes, 
Robespierre certainly laboured more than any man 
to hasten that great event. On the 17th of July, 
when the Assembly, on the report and recom- 
mendaiion of Carnot, had just decreed that the 
arm} should be increased to half a million of men, 
some of the federates appeared at the bar to deliver 
a iremenduua discourse which had been written 
for them by Robespierre, and which demanded the 
instant suspension of the executive power and the 
condign punishment of Lafayette. He continued 
tiiese attacks in the clubs and in his ne\\spaper, 
endeavouring to show' t^at the real friends of 
liberty ought to begin with the punishment of the 
arch-traitor who had so recently insulted them 
within the very walls of Paris. After long delibe- 
rations, the legislative committee of the Assembly 
pronounced, on Saturday the 21st of July, that they 
had not yet found sufficient grounds of accusation 
against Lafayette; and thereupon the Assembly 
agreed to adjou’ i. that great question. Robespierre 
had foreseen what would happen, and had taught 
the people what they ought to do in such a case. 
The tocsin was sounded in the suburbs ; the As- 
sembly was surrounded by an immense multitude, 
threatening vengeance to all that' dared interpose 
betwcq^i their wrath and the objects of it ; the 
scenes of the 20th of June were on the point of 
being renewed, when mayor Pdtion arrived in a 
hackney-coach, and told the people that it was not 
yet time — that they ought not to waste their 
strength in partial movements ; and thereupon the 
patriots and patriotesses suspended their march to 
the Tuileries. But on the morrow, which was a 
Sunday, when all the working-people would be idle 
and abroad, a grand spectacle was got up, which 
seemed well calculated to convert these partial 
movements into a universal and irresistible insur- 
rection. The proclamation of “The country in 
danger’* had been printed and distributed idl over 
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France, but now it was to be proclaimed by 
heralds and by minute-guns, and with every dr- 
cumstanee and appliance that could make it more 
impressive and more terrible. Mayor Pdtion and 
his municipals — preceded and surrounded by 
troops, artillery, trumpets, and deadened drums — 
went processionally all through Paris, carrying an 
enormous black banner, inscribed, “ Citizens ! the 
countiy is in danger!” and stopping in all the 
principal squares or places, while the heralds told 
the citizens by word of mouth, and with dolorous- 
wailings of trumpets, that the country was in 
danger — the alarm-cannons firing all the while 
from Pont Neuf and the arsenal. When the pro- 
cession was over, one great flag, with the inscrip- 
tion, “ Citizens ! the country is in danger !” was 
planted in front of the Hotel de Ville, and another 
black flag on the Pont Neuf, there to remain until 
the legislature should declare the danger to be over. 
Numerous booths and tents, with smaller flags 
bearing the same device, “ Citizens ! tlie country 
is in danger !** with red liberty caps on pike-beads, 
with crowns of laurel and uuk leaves, and other 
emblems and devices, were tbr(n\n open in various 
parts of the city and faubourgs ; and in every one 
of them there was a long table balanced upon 
drum-heads, and ink, paper, and pens, and three 
municipal officers to take down the names of all 
such patriots as would voluntarily enlist and en- 
gage to march for the defence of the country. In 
a very few days ten thousand and more signatures 
were obtained in these bureaux. But the enlisting 
patriots were not to march to the frontiers, or to 
I go to meet either Prussians or Austrians : they 
I Mere to remain in Puiis, or at Soissons, or at some 
other place in the neighbourhood, to join the pro- 
viiieiul federates, and form with them that true camp 
of liberty winch had been so long announced. 

Every thing seemed now to denote that some 
terrible dtfnoucmciit was at hand; and that the 
people themselvea w'ould act for and by them- 
selves. On the morning of the 23rd more fede- 
rates appeared at the bar of the Assembly to 
demand the suspensiun of the king and his imme- 
diate trial, and to recommend the immediate 
assembling of a National Convention, which 
might pronounce judgment upon “ certain pre- 
iended articles of the constitution.” Manuel 
proposed that the people themselves should assem- 
ble in the Champ de Mars and make a constitution 
according to their own interests and notions. An 
address came up from the towm of Angers de- 
manding the d^cheance, and a multiplicity of 
addresses poured in from many parts of the king- 
dom to intimate that the revolution must go on- 
ward, or France and liberty would be lost. On 
or about the 27th of July the Duke of Brunswick’s 
manifesto was received, and it was known in Paris 
that he had commenced his march from Coblentz 
with the Prussian army^ having in his van all the 
armed emigrants, who were promising themselves 
a certain victory and a terrible revenge. Contrary 
to the interest and the wishes of Louis XVLi and 
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the instnictions he had given to Mallet-du-Pan, drawn into the present war by irresistible circum- 
Brunswick's manifesto was of the most fulmina- stances, had no other object in view than the wel- 
tory kind. In its composition the Prussian minis- fare of France, and had no intention of making 
ters and Brunswick had listened not to Ijouis, but conquests, (the language of diploiqacy had not 
to the emigrants, who were altogether incapable been very different when these powers were pro- 
of their king’s moderation and gentleness, and ceeding to the first and second partition of Poland,) 
whose lives, unlike his own, were not at the mercy the manifesto went on to declare, 2. “ That they 

of the sanguinary Jacobins. The paper began (the allies) do not mean to meddle with the in- 

with an exposition of the grievances the allies had temal government of France, but that they simply 
suffered, and this is scarcely to be taxed with untruth intend to deliver the king, the queen, and the 
or exaggeration : — “ Their majesties the Emperor royal family from their captivity, and to ensure to 
and the King of Prussia,” said the duke, “ having his most Christian majesty that safety which is 
intrusted me with the command of the combined necessary for his making, without danger and 

armies assembled on the frontiers of France, I without obstacles, such convocations as he shall 

think it my duty to inform the inhabitants of that judge proper, and for endeavouring to ensure the 
kingdom of the motives which have influenced welfare of his subjects, according to his promises 

the conduct of the two sovereigns, and the prin- and to the utmost of his power. 3. That the 

ciples by which they arc guided. After arbitra- combined armies shall protect the towns, bourgs, 

rily suppressing tlie rights and invading the and villages, as well as the persons and property 

possessions of the German princes in Alsace and of all those who shall submit to the king ; and 

Lorraine; after having disturbed and overthrown that they will concur in the immediate restoration 

in the interior part of the kingdom all order and of order and police throughout all France. 4. That 
lawful government ; after having been guilty of the the iiutionul guards are called upon to preserve, 
most daring attacks, and having had recourse to provisionally, tranquillity in towns and in the 
the most violent measures, which are still daily country, to provide for the personal safety and 
renewed against the sacred person of the king and property of all Frenchmen, until the arrival of the 
against his august family, — those who have seized troops belonging to their imperial and royal ma- 
on the reins ot government have at length filled jesties, or until orders be given to the contrary, 
the measure of their guilt by declaring an unjust on pain of being personally responsible : that, on 

war against his majesty the emperor, and by in- the contrary, sneh national gi^rrds as shall fight 

vading his provinces of the Low Countries. Some against the troo})s of the two allied courts, and 

of the possessions belonging to the German em- who shall be taken with arms in their hands, 

j)ire have been equally exposed to the same op- shall be treated as enemies, and punished as rebels 

pression ; and many others have only avoided the to their king, and as disturbers of the public 

danger by yielding to the imperious threats of the peace. 5. That the general officers, the subul- 

dommeenng party and their emissaries. His terns, and soldiers of the French regular troops 

majesty the King of Prussia, united with his im- are equally called upon to return to tlieir former 
])erial majesty in the bonds of the strictest defen- allegiance, and to submit immediately to the king, 
siye alliance, and as a preponderant member their legitimate sovereign. 6. That the members 
himself of the Germanic body, could not refuse of departments, districts, and municipalities shall 
marching to the assistance of his ally and of his j be equally responsible, on ])ain of losing their 
co-estates. It is under this double relation that heads and their estates, for all the crimes, all the 
he undertakes the defence of that monarch and of conflagrations, all the murders and the pillage 
Germany. To these high interests is added an- which they shall suffer to lake place, and which 
other important object, and which both the sove- they shall not have, in a ])ublic manner, attempted 
reigns have cordially in view', which is, to put an 1'.» prevent within their respective territories; that 
end to that anarchy which prevails in the interior they simll also be obliged to continue their func- 
parts of P’rance, to put a slop to the attacks made tioiis until his most Christian majesty, when set 
on the throne and the altar, to restore the king to at full liberty, shall make further arrangements, 
bis legitimate power, to liberty and to safety, of or till further orders be given in his name. 7. That 
which he is now deprived, and to place him in the inhabitants of towns, bourgs, and villages 
such a situation that he may exercise that legiti- who shall dare to defend themselves against the 
mate authority to which he is entitled. Convinced troops of their imperial and royal majesties, and 
that the sober part of the nation detest the excesses to fire upon them, either in open country, or 
of a faction which has enslaved them, and that through half-open doors or windows of their 
the majority of the inhabitants w'uit with imps- houses, shall be punished instantly, according to 
tience the moment when succours shall arrive, to the rigorous rules of war, or their houses shall be 
declare themselves openly against the odious en- demolished or burned : on the contrary, all the 
terprises of their oppressorSf—his majesty the inhabitants of the said towns, bourgs, and villages 
emperor, and his majesty the King of Prussia, who shall readily submit to their king, by opening 
earnestly invite them to return w'ithout delay into their gates to the troops belonging to their ina- 
the paths of reason and of justice, of order and jesties, shall be immediately taken under their 
peace.*’ After affirming that the two allied courto, safeguard and protection ; their estates, their pro- 
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pertN and their peraona ahall be aecured by the 
and each and all of them ahall be in full 
aafetv 8 The city of Pans, and all its inhabitants, 
without distinction, shall be called upon to sub- 
mit instantly and without delay to the king, to 
set that prince at full libert\, and to ensure to 
his, and to all the ro\al person<«, that inviolability 
and respect which are due by the laws cf nature 
and of nations to soyercigns , their imperial and 
rjval majesties making personall} responsible for 
all events on pain of losing their he ids, pursuant 
to military trials, without hopes of pardon, all the 
members of the Nutnnal Abscmblv, of the de 
partment, of the district, of the municipalitv, and 
of the national guards of Pans, justices of peace, 
and others whom it may concern and their imjie- 
rial and royal ma)csties further declare, on their 
tilth and word cf emperor and king, that, if the 
palace of the Tuileries be forced or insulted, if the 
least violence be offered, the least outrage done to 
their majesties, the kinir, the queen, and the roval 
famiiv, if they be not immediately placed in safety 
and set at libertv, thev will indict on those who 
sli ill deserve it the most e\emplarv and ever me 
morablt avenging punishments, bv giving up the 
citv of Pans to military execution, and exposing 
It to total destruction, and the rebels who shall 
be t^uilty of illegal resistance shall suffer the 
punishments which they shall have deserved 
Their impirial and royal majesties promise, on 
the c( ntrar^, to all the inhabitants of the citv of 
Pans to employ their go d offices with his most 
Christian m ijestv t ) j rocure f r them a pardon 
for their insults and errors and to adopt the most 
vigor )Ub measures for the stcuritv of their peracns 
aril pr jiertv, provided th v s] eedily and strictly 
cinf rm to the above in]unctions rinally, their 
in ijesties, n it being at liberty to acknowl dge any 
other liws in France except those which shall be 
derived from the king when at lull liberty, piotest 
bctorchand against the authenticity of all kinds of 
declarations which may be issued in the name of 
the king, so 1 ng as his sacred person, and that of 
the queen, an i the princes of the whole royal 
family, shall not be in full safety , and with this 
view their imperial and royal majesties invite and 
entreat his majesty to name a town in his king- 
dmi neirest to the frontiers, t) which he would 
wish to remove, together wHh the queen and royal 
family, under a strong and safe escort, which shall 
be sent for that purpose , so that his most Chris- 
tian majesty may in perfect safety send for such 
ministers and counsellors as he may be pleased to 
name, order such conyocations as he shall think 
proper, and provide for the restoration of order 
and the regular administration of his kingd im ” 

“ In fine,” concluded the eommander-in-chief of 
the allied army, “ I declare and promise in my 
own individual name, and in my aboye quality, to 
cause to be truly observed everywhere, by the 
troops under my command, good and strict discir 
pline, promising to treat with mildness and mode- 
ration those well-disposed subjects who shall sub- 
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mit peaceably and quietly, and to employ force 
against those only who shall be guilty of resist- 
ance or of manifest e\il intentiuns I, theiefore, 
call upon and expect all the inhabitants of the 
kingdom. 111 the most earnest and forcible manner, 
not to make any opposition to the troops under my 
command, but rather to suffer them eyery where to 
enter the kingdom freely, and to afford them all 
the assistance and show them all tlie benevolence 
which circumstances may require ” This mani- 
festo, dated Coblentz, the 2jth of July, was fol- 
lowed by an “ Additional Declaration,” dated 
Coblentz July the 27th The mam or sole purport 
of this latter paper was to seek an additional 
security for the lives of the royal captives in me- 
naces and terror I declare besides,” said the 
Duke of Brunswick, “ that if, contrary to all e\- 
poctatitn, by the perfidy or baseness of some in- 
habitants of Pans, the king, the queen, or any 
other perse n of the royal family should be earned 
eff from that city, all the places and towns whatso- 
cyer which shall not have opposed their passage, 
and shall n t haye stopped their proceeding shall 
incur the same punishments as those mflieted on 
the inhabitants of Puns, and the route which 
shall be taken by those who carry off the king 
and Toy al famdv shall be marked with a scries of 
eveni] hiry punishments, justly due to the authors 
and abettors of crimes for winch there is no re- 
mission All the inhabitants of Prance in general 
aie to take warning of the dangers with which 
they are threifenel, and which it will be impos- 
sil It for them to avoid, unless they, with all their 
mi.ht and by eyery means in their power, oppose 
the pisBBgc of the king and royal family, to yvhat- 
tver jlict the factions may alleinpt to cairy them 
Their imperial and royal majesties will not alkw 
any place of retreat to be the free choice of his 
most Christian majesty (in case he should comply 
with the imitation which has been made him), 
unless that retreat be effected under the escort 
which has been offered * 

ihese papers, which were issued in the full 
confidence of an easy victory, and which were in- 
tended to terrify the Jacobins, produced an efiect 
dirictly the contrary — not but that there were 
fears and panics, and plenty of them , — they filled 
the French people with fury, and they united them 
in one will and one determination — ^to resist the 
enemies coming from abroad, and to destroy in 
the interior the alleged cau<»e of their coming 
Ferocious before, the Parisians now became mad 
for blood Other addresses poured m to the A»- 
sembly, with the word “ Death ” written after 
dc^chdance , a strong body of republican federates 
arnved from Brest, nothing was wanted but the 
Marseillese band, that knew still better how to 
make die than to die themselves At last, on the 
30th of July, these southern heroes arrived, being 
516 men well armed and appointed, and having 
with them three pieces of artillery, and a patriotic 
song or hymn, the famed and truly spirit stirring 
** March of the Marseillese,” which was to produce 
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more effect than ell the bad poetry and uncount- 
able speechea that had been written or were to 
be written here afterwards ; which was to cheer 
the hearts of the French in hundreds of battle- 
fields, and to be continued to be sung by them 
when its burthen and its sentiments were no longer 
applicable to their situation, except as a reproach.* 
They were met at some distance from Paris by 
beau Barbaroux, brewer commandant Santerre, 
deputy Merlin, and an infinity of other patriots 
and republicans, who hugged and kissed them, 
and conducted them through the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, and the midst of a cheering, overjoyed 
multitude to the H6tel-de-Ville, where they vvere 
hugged and kissed anew by Mayor Fiction and 
his municipals. From the Hdtcl-de-Ville they 
were led to the comfortable barracks of Nouvelle 
France close by, where they put down their mus- 
kets, washed their hands and faces, and brushed 
the road-dust off their clothes ; and then from 
these barracks they were conducted by deputy 
Merlin to the Champs Elystics, where a patriotic 
banquet had been prepared for them. 

On their way thither the Marseillese sang their 
“ Allons, enfans de la ])atrie,” stopped all such 
citizens as were not wearing the true tricolor 
cockade — made of worsted, and not of silk, for silk 
had become a damnable sign of aristocracy — and 
administered not a few t\v itches of the nose and 
kicks behind, the Faubourg St. Antoine following 
and applauding, or co-operating. Now it happened, 
by chance or design, that some of the grenadiers 
of the national guards of the sections Filles St. 
Thomas and Pciits-Peres, or the respectuhilitics 
par excellence, were dining this very day at a 
tavern or restaurateur’s hard by in the Champs 
Elysees. What could happen from this contiguity 
of fiery particles but a combustion and explosion ? 
And what could be expected but that each party 
should lay the original provocation to the charge 
of the other? The grenadiers, who were dining 
sumptuously like gentlemen, accused the Mar- 
seillese, who were dining like common soldiers, 
and the faubourg patriots, who w'cre not dining 
at all, of beginning the scuffle, and said that it 
was not likely they should have begun the quarrel, 
as they were only 40 against 516, without counting 
the rubble who were sure to join the Marseillese. 
On the other side — and this was the account 

* “ Allona, dr la patnr, 

!>■ jinir dr arrive,'' fcr. 

Tliia famrd aout;. which hiia Iwen heard in pvery part of tiie world, 
and the niiialc of which u aiill iniirc liicpirltinK than the wurda, waa 
aritteii, both words and muaic, by Kouget tic Lille, at thia Ume 
captain of anillerv ami man ul letlen. if we eacept the aea-iinnKa 
of oor Dibdin, |ii>rhap« no man ever did ao much, in modem timea. 
by aoDR RoukcI a eacewiive (Minotiim and ifliiiibllcauiam. aiui 
the rnmombranee of the imiiortant aeri Ire* he had rendereil bv hia 
one liapp) insiuratioD, eoulo not, however, save him from aiiipicloo 
and daiiK^r in the time of the UeiKii of Terror. lie waa thrown into 
niimn by Hobesplerrc, and, like no many others, would have loti hia 
•ead if that sanKuinury dietulor luid tieen alloweil In live a _ day or 
two longer. He waa aftei wards wniinded in '.he battle willi the eini- 
Muta at Qaibernii, and maltrsaii'd hy the joiiriiallau under the 
oireelory, aa hawing been a Jacobin And under Duonaiwitu. who 
would MTe deatioyed all renicmDrance of hii winds ami or hi* music 
If be had been nhle.he never attained any eminence or aonauleiullon, 
bat wee left to langoJab in woie gerrot of Faru, in oliscurity, imveity, 
and Idlnnci Ho w«e alive in ISM; but we believe be le •nice 


adopted by Mayor Petion, and presented by him 
to the Assembly — the respectable grenadiers 
offered an insupportable provocation by drinking 
such toasts as “ Vive le Roi !” “ Vive la Reine !’* 
and by singing unpatriotic songs ; the citizens, in- 
flamed at this iiiBuleiice, pelted the grenadiers with 
mud and stones ; the grenadiers called them hard 
names, and threatened them ; and thereupon the 
citizens and citizeiiesscs cried out, “ A mus les 
MarseiUats- /** or “ Help us, men of Marseilles 
the hot men of the south then rushed out by doors 
and by windows, leaping over fences and ditches 
w'ith an inconceivable agility which astounded 
and iiiiiniiduted tlie grenadiers ;** they were pre- 
sently upon the aristocrats, swords were drawn, 
several of tlie grenadiers were wounded, and the 
rest took to flight — flying where their hearts were, 
or to the accursed Tuileries * The wounds and 
the flight of the lespectubilities are indisputable, 
as is also the fact that one of the fugitives, Du- 
hamcl, a sub-lieutenant in his grenadier company, 
and a stock-broker and money-changer by trade, 
was wounded in his retreat, and then butchered in 
a coflee-house to which lie fled for refuge. But 
the federates and their friends say that he pro- 
voked and merited his fate, as he carried pocket- 
pistols, and fired two of them at his pursuers, the 
brave Marseillese. They acknowledge, indeed, 
that poor Duhamel did not hit any one. As the 
grenadiers approached the Tj^iileries, the national 
guards within, who chanced' to be of their own 
I respectable liutiulions, lowered the drawbridge to let 
I them enter, and then raised it quickly to keep out 
: their pursuers. In their haste, however, some of 
the grenadiers tumbled into the ditch, and there 
; lay in sad ]>light, for there was more mud than 
{ water, and such water us w us there was neither so 
I clear nor so sweet as the stream of the Seine. 

I Nearly the whole battalion of the Filles St. ThoriiuH 
! flew to arms to avenge the insult ; it is even said 
' tliat they hauled out some cannon ; but this fact 
rests upon tx-parte evidence, and is, at the best, 
doubtful. In the evening several of these grena- 
diers, whose feast had been so disturbed, went in 
deputation to the Assembly to lodge their com- 
plaints and to invoke the vengeance of the laws. 
They would have done much better to have stayed 
at home, for the Marseillese, united with the men 
of Brest and the other federates that had arrived, 
crammed the galleries and gave the law ; and what 
could the House do against the galleries, even if 
the majority in it had not been, as they were, of 
opinion that the Feuillant banqueters had only got 
what they deserved. ** We were tranquilly dining,” 
■aid the orator of the grenadiers, ** when we were 
assaulted by a mob. We are men devoted to the 
constitution and to liberty ; we were offering no 
insult to the constitution, which we cherish ; and 
yet we were assailed by sbowers of stones ! Six 
hundred madmen — [Here the orator was hooted 
not only by the galleries, but also by a part of the 
House]— six hundred Mirseillese next fell upon 
• HM. PSlIsauM. 
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ufl with sabres and with pistols ! They have assas- 
sinated one of our comrades. [* So much the 
better’ cried a voice in the galleries.] Others of 
our brothers were badly wounded. We demand 
justice : the blood of our brothers cries for ven- 
geance ! [Here the orator was called a liar and a 
rogue, and was hissed and hooted by the galleries.] 
Legislators, the national guards of Paris have de- 
fended you well ! You will not, with cold blood, 
see such assassinations committed under your 
eyes!” The hissing and the hooting became so 
terrible that the orator could say no more. The 
resident told him that the Assembly would deli- 
erate ; and that in the meantime he and his com- 
panions were admitted to the honours of the 
seance. As they traversed the Hall to take their 
seats, they were pitilessly hooted by the galleries. 
The next minute other national guards, who had 
also been on duty at the Tuileries, but who did 
not belong to the battalion of Fillcs St. Thomas, 
or to the respectability sections, appeared at the 
bar to depose that the grenadiers had acted both 
insolently and with cowardice ; that the court had 
certainly set them on, and that the king and queen 
and the ladies of honour had expressed the must 
unpatriotic sympathy for the fugitives, who had 
entered the palace all covered with mud. One of 
these sans-culotte national guardsmen then nar- 
rated how one of the grenadiers had called the 
Marseillcse a set of brigands, and how he had told 
him that he must not speak in this manner of 
uatriots who were going to march to the frontier — 
how, hereupon, the grenadier had sworn that if he 
was not on duty he would put his sabre into his 
bowels ; and how he, the sans-culotte, had drawn 
his ow'n sabre upon the (,.enadier, wishing to kill 
liim ; how all that he had been able to do to the 
said grenadier W'as to give him a good kick in the 
belly, and how a crowd of officers interfered, and 
prevented him and his comrades from putting the 
said grenadier to death. Here two Jacobin mem- 
bers, B rival and Montaut, cried out in a breath 
tliat the grenadiers were indisputably Chevaliers 
of the Poignarcl ’ One of the sans-culotte national 
guardsmen, proceeding on this hint, next declared 
that six or seven hundred gentlemen, all dressed 
in black, had run into the Tuileries, and were still 
there, m the apartment of the queen. “ I warn 
you,” said he, ” that they are going to send a 
dead body to your bar. These are the men that ! 
would commence a counter-revolution!” The pre- 
sident told this orator and his companions that the 
Assembly would examine the facts that they had 
averred, and that they, too, were admitted to the 
honour of seats. Far different from that of the 
grenadiers was their greeting as they went to their 
seats; the galleries and a great portion of the 
Assembly shouted bravos and vivats without num- 
ber. As soon as these enthusiastic applauses sub- 
sided, Grangeneuve, who thought that as much 
might be made of these matters as could have been 
made of hie and Chabot’s assassination, required 
that ** these gentlemen” — ^the sans-culotte national 
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guardsmen — should be invited to attend the Com- 
mittee of Research and Surveillance, there to give 
in their very important depositions. Gaston, one 
of the most republican members of the Assembly, 
then rose to say that he bad been an eye-witness 
of the scuffling and fighting in the Champs Ely- 
sdes ; that this business w'as not to be considered 
as an ordinary event, but as the beginning of 
some frightful plot against liberty ; that the forty 
grenadiers had certainly been sent on purpose to 
provoke the patriots, and spoil the “ frugal repast” 
of the Marseillese. Gaston waxed quite eloquent 
ill describing the agility and valour of the Mar- 
seilles men (five hundred and sixteen against forty !). 
“ All of a sudden,” said he, “ I saw them leaping 
the ditches like lions, every one of them with his 
drawn sabre in his hand. Gentlemen^ it was an 
imponng spectacle .'” The galleries and a part of 
the Assembly loudly apnlauded this orator. After 
allowing everything to be said that might exaspe- 
rate the people against the poor grenadiers and 
the court, the Assembly agreed to leave the affair 
to the ordinary courts of justice, and then passed 
to the order of the day. Grangeneuve, however, 
was not yet satisfied ; and he informed the House 
that a patriotic sentinel had informed him that he 
had heard an aristocratic officer of the national 
guards swear that, if the Assembly did not give 
the grenadiers satisfaction by punishing the Mar- 
seillesc, the grenadiers and the best part of the 
national guards w'ould take the matter into their 
own hands, and obtain satisfaction before three 
o’clock the next morning. It was now midnight ; 
but the Assembly, taking into consideration ” the 
knowm civism of the Parisian national guards, and 
their respect for the laws,” adjourned without 
further debate. On the following day, the 31st of 
July, the Assembly was occupied from morning 
till night with the same business. A deputation 
of Marseillese and sans-culotte national guardsmen 
mixed declared anew at the bar that there was 
some horrible plot ; that tlie grenadiers had begun 
the quarrel in order to lead to a scene of carnage ; 
and they demanded, as essential to liberty and to 
the personal security of all patriots, that the gre- 
nadiers should be brought to judgment, and every 
aristocratic corps of the national guards cashiered 
at once. On the other side a numerous deputation 
appeared for the grenadiers and the respectabilities 
in general, to attest and solemnly swear that no 
provocation had been given to the Marseillese, 
who had been wilfully deceived and set on by the 
revolutionary movers in Paris. These fwits, they 
said, could be clearly proved if the Assembly 
would only allow a fair trial, and if the courts 
were not terrified out of their duty by the clubs, 
the mob, and the Marseillese. Legislators,” 
said their orator, ” these Marseillese ore still in 
arms, and in a menacing attitude. Are we to 
wait until our property and our lives are in 
danger? And under the reign of liberty are we 
patiently to expect a civil war in the streets of the 
capital r Or, true to our oaths to live free or die 
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ought we not rHther to remind this Assembly that 
its predecessor, the Constituent, confided to our 
courage the sacred duty of defeiidiiicf the consti- 
tution ? [Here the gailencs burst into shouts of 
laughter.] Legislators, 1 he heroism of the patience 
and fraternity, which we, the national guards of 
Paris, have never from the commencement of the 
revolution ceased to give proofs of, is entitled to 
some respect. We come to demand of \ou to 
send away tliese Marseillese, whose arrival within 
our walls has already cost the lives of some ex- 
cellent defenders of liberty. We come to demand 
vengeance from you ; and our coming is a ])Toof 
of our respect for you and the laws.” The orator 
could say no more, for the Marseillese and the 
other federates in the galleries, joining curses 
and menaces to the peals of laughter, drowned 
his voice, and drove him and his companions out 
of the Hall.* 

On the 1st and 2nd of August more federates 
arrived, as fierce and as impatient as the Marseil- 
lese ; and then bureaux, or offices, of in^-urrection, 
were opened in sc\eral inns and wim-s-hops in the 
faubourgs, the Jacobins having declared in their 
club that no more time was to be lost, — that the 
plot of the royalists and Feuillants must he antici- 
pated, or all w<nild be ruined. On the evening of 
the 2nd — ^just after Guadet had earned a decree 
granting or promising to every Prussian or Austrian 
soldier that would desert a jiensioii of one hundred 
livres per annum, the rights of French citizenship, 
and the free option of serving in the French army 
or not — the Marseillese again appeared at the bar 
of the Assembly to demand the immediate de- 
thronement of Louis XVI , who had been again 
attempting to butcher the people, aiid who liad 
never for one moment ceased lictraying them. 
The majority — and the minority had not courage 
enough to open their lips — voted that this excellent 
discourse of the jiatriot soldiers of Marseilles should 
be printed, and sent to all the departments. Gi- 
rardin now hazarded a few words on the fate of 
Duhamel, who had been butchered by the Mar- 
aeillese in the cofilec-house, and who had left a wife 
enceinte, and two poor children ; but the galleries 
hooted him, and the Asscinblv passed to the order 
of the day. It w'as now eleven o’clock at night : 
the debates were concluded, the ]iresident had re- 
tired, and most of the members were retiring, when 
a demoniac cry was heard at the door, and in the 
next instant the hall was inundated by men, women, 
and children, all shouting, ** Vengeance! ven- 
geance ! — They are poisuiiiiig our brothers : they 
are poisoning the patriots!” One of the Jacobin 
deputies said that, as M. Vergniaud, the president, 
was gone, the oldest member remaining ought to 
take the chair ; and thereupon Lasource, a member 
of the insurrection committee of the faubourgs, 
took the president’s place, begged the citizens and 
citizencsses to be calm, and then told them that 
every deputy there present partook in their just 
in^gnatieih and would join them in demanding 
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vengeance on those who had been guilty of the 
horrible crime of poisoning their brethren who 
were hurrying to Paris and the frontiers for the 
defence of their country. It should appear that 
this nocturnal irni])tion had been preconcerted, and 
that all the Jacobin members had remained behind 
in the House, in order to have first speech with the 
infuriated mob ; but president Vergniaud, that great 
Gironde chief, jirescntly ran back to the hall, turned 
Lasource out of his chair, and himself addressed 
the people, telling them that he was ready to hear 
their petition. The mob orator said that they had 
not come to present a petition, but to denounce, 
with bleeding hearts, the most atrocious of crimes : 
to inform the Assembly that the enemies of the 
peoph* were poisoning the federates by mixing glass 
with their bread ; that one hundred and sixty of 
these brave men were already dead, and eight hun- 
dred of them dying in the hosjiitals I “ If,” said 
the spokesman, “ tliese brave men had iicrished in 
the lield like Spartans, ihcie would have been 
nothing to say about it ; but to be poisoned like 
dogs, and by Frcnelimen — this is too horrible!” 
Vergniaud assured him that the Assembly would 
send a i-ommittee, eom])()8ed of none but known 
jmlriots, to examine the bread and the hospitals ; 
and then the mob withdrew with tbesuinc shouts of 
“ Vengeance ! vengeance ! — They arc iioisoning our 
broihers'” Three conimissioiuTS weie dispaiched 
to Soissoiis, the allegefl scene m the grand poisoii- 
iiur, where some ol the federates were forming the 
camp. On the following day a letter from them 
was lead in the A'-semhly. They declared that, 
alter most careful search, they had discoveied that 
theiehad been no ])oisoning or premeditated mis- 
chief whatev er ; that the bread for the federates 
hud been made in the church of St. Jean, the walls 
and windows of whicli were iii a sad state [before 
turning the churcii into u bakehouse, the sans- 
culottes no doubt had smashed the windows, and 
coniiiutted oihcr abominatioiiB about the edifice — 
at least this was tlie treatment churches had been 
subjected to, in nearly all the towns of France, for 
many months] ; that some hits of the broken jianes 
had been shaken down, and earclcBsly mixed with 
the bread ; and that this was all. Possibly the 
federates, who had been to Paris for the first time 
in their lives, had felt some of that sharp antipathy 
which exists lictwcen Seine water and the bowels 
of strangers ; liesides, they had been feasted and 
regaled hy Santerre and the sans-culottes of the 
faubourgs and popular sections, and had been 
marching and counter-marching in the dog-days, 
and were not yet inured to a military file. No 
doubt some of them were ailing ; and, in their sus- 
picious humour, the detection of some ground glass 
in the bread they were eating would infallibly 
suggest the notion of their being poisoned. Their 
cry for vengeance, being communicated to Paris, 
was as likely as anything to set *all the tocsins a 
ringing, and precipitate the people upon the Tuile- 
rics. This was precisely what ho&i GirondlAti and 
Jaeobins wanted; but, w the people had dispersed 
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the preceding night without doing anything, and as 
the pleasant fiction at Soissons could not bt ar day- 
light, they now accused the court, the Feuillants, 
the aristocrats, and the priests of having spread 
the alarming reports about the poisoning witli the 
intention of making an anarchy and overthrowing 
the Assembly. The letter from the commission 
sent to Soissons had scarcely been read, when a 
deputation of federates came to demand vengeance 
for the grand crime which had been committed 
under the walls of Soissons. “ So many of our 
brethren,” said their orator, “ have perished there, 

ai)d hy poison, that ” President Vergniaud, 

hPirf^iiig his pardon, interrupted him, said that really 
there had been no poisoning at all, and then ordered 
the letter from Soissons to he read to them. “ Well, 
then,” continued the federate orator, “ if there is no 
poisoning at Soissons, there are here in Paris crimes ■ 
t^till more atrocious, since they intend to assassi- 
naie the entire people. We denounce to you the 
executive power; we denounce the court and the 
ministers, who are w’caiing a mask of patriotism to 
deceive the people. We demand from you a cate- 
gorical answer : — Can you save us ? Say yes or no! 
The ])eoplc arc up : the pcojile wish to save the 
]mhli(: interest [/a vlu)se and you with , 

It !” President Vergniaud assured the orator, and 
the federates with him, that the Assembly would 
save ever) thing, and find the means of this salvation . 
in the constitution as it was and in the laws. The 
federates were of course admitted to the honour of j 
seats. They had scarcely got seated when some j 
of the ministers (we scnrcely know' their luuiics, j 
and as for fuuctioiis or authority they had none) 
came into the House with a message from the king, 
who was no more a king ban they were ministers. 
In lliis message, which was written, and signed and 
couniersigiied, Ijouis denied any foreknowledge of 
ilic Duke of Brunswick’s terrible manifesto, w-hich, 
as we have shown, was indeed very different from 
what he had himself advised. The rest of the 
message is only to be taken as the pleading and 
])revarieating of a man struggling for life, and for 
what was far dearer than life — struggling for the 
lives of v/ife and children, for the preservation of 
an ancient dynasty, for religion, which was under 
the armed heel of atheism, and for r country which 
was becoming like a hell. In this sense alone can 
the message be excused ; but, before zealots cry out 
against mental reservation, duplicity, and lying, it 
would become them to reflect what they might 
have done themselves, if placed in a situation like 
that of Louis, who was expecting every moment to 
see his palace converted into a shambles, and who 
had and could have no hope except in gaining 
time, in pacifying, by protestations, the fury of the 
people, and awaiting the arrival of the Prussians. 
And yet this very message contained more than one 
unassailable truth. ** 1 brought with me to the 
throne,** said this already discrowned king, “ pacific 
wntimenta. : . . 1 intend to maintain the national 
independence with my last breath : personal dangers 
are nothing in comparison with public dangers. 
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Ah» what are personal dangers to a king from 
! whom it is attempted to alienate the love of the 
people ! There lies the real wound of my heart. 
The people, perhaps, will one day know how dear 
to me is their happiness : how much it has always 
been my sole interest — my first wish. How many 
griefs might yet be effaced by the slightest marks 
of its return !” Several deputies of the cdtt* droi^' 
vainly hoping that some impression had been 
by it in the House, demanded that the meuagg 
should be printed, and sent to the departmenta. 
Lacroix called for the previous question, saying 
that no doubt the message had been already printed 
in the royal printing-office, that it was useless to 
make two editions, and very proper to be careful 
not to spend the public money except for good 
purposes. Ducos, the Girondist, said it was not 
to save the paltry expense of printing that he 
should vote for the previous question, but because 
the message expressed sentiments which thfe king 
did not feel. “ If we trust him now,” said h^ 
“ we shall repent of it when the Prussians are in 
Paris ! It is not by messages and letters, but by 
actions, that the king ought to convince us of his 
sincerity, and of his desire to oppose enemies, who 
arc making war upon us only for him, and in his 
name !” Isnard, that greater Girondist, said that 
the king’s language had always been very consti- 
tutional ; but what had been his conduct? What 
had he really done to stop that plan of counter- 
revolution which covered all France, and had its 
raniifications in foreign courts ? He would answer 
this question himself : the king had done nothing, 
and he would prove it. Here some loud murmurs 
from the Feuillants interrupted him. “ Gentle- 
men,” he continued, “ I know not what loadstone 
it is that incessantly attracts you to the court!” 
“ And you, gentlemen,” retorted Champion, who 
merely repeated an absurdity in which many of 
his party believed, ” you are all sold to the Eng- 
lish !” Isnard, the most peppery of all the deputies 
that had been sent up from the hot south, raged like 
a demouiac at these words, calling Champion an ex- 
ecrable scoundrel, Ac.,^ and denouncing him to the 
vengeance of the Assembly— to the vengeance of 
all France! When his rage w'as over, he logically 
exposed the many grounds and motives there were 
for distrusting the king, and everything that came 
from him ; and, after applauding his speech, the 
majority resolved not only that the king’s message 
should not be printed, but that there was nothing 
in it deserving the attention of the Assembly. 

The very next minute mayor Piition Strutt^ into 
the hall with a smiling face, and at the head of a 
deputation from the commune of Paris. In the 
name of that commune, which had so long been a 
power by itself, he demanded the d^cheance as the 
only measure that could save the country. “ It is 
with gprief,*’ said he, '* that the commune and the 
people of this immense city denounce, by my lips, 
the chief of the executive power. The i^ple, 
without doubt, have the right to be indignant 
against him ; but the language of wrath does not 
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become free men. Constrained by Louis XVI. to mayor and commune of Paris was submitted to the 
accuse him before you, and before all France we select committee of twelve, and hints w'ere given 
will accuse him without bitlerness as without that other petitions of the same tenour would he 

E usillanimous reserves. It is no longer time to most acceptable to the legislature ; that bodies cor- 
Bten to that long indulgence which sits so well porate and individual citizens would do w'ell to 
upon a generous people, but which only encourages express their sentiments as to royalty before the 
kings in their perjuries!** Not satisfied with question should be again taken up. This very night 
dwelling on the recent conduct of Louis, who had the Marseillcse were removed from the quarters they 
only become a traitor or deceiver because the revo- had till now occupied (the barracks of Nouvelle 
lution had threatened his existence, and the ex- France) to l)anton*B section of the Cordeliers, and 
istence of all persons and things that were dearest were lodged in the Cordelier Monastery (now 
and most sacred to him, mayor Potion referred to Club), being at once considered as the bravoes and 
his early history, and represented one of the mildest as the body-guard of the republican movers ; and, 
and best-intcntioned of princes as a blood\ t\rant, to keep up tlieir spirits and their patriotism, they 
seeking the destruction of his peojilc, and, above were regaled with a supper which was much more 
nil, the massacre of the noble and enlightened generous and abundant than the dinner in the 

citizens of Pans. He accused him of a monstrous Champs Eljstfes. In the course of the same night 

predilection fur nobles and jiriests, and of an aver- the Jacobin Club hud many deep deliberations. 

Sion to all who were not priests or nobles (which The Assembly were accused of timidity and want 
was BO remote from the truth, that, long before the of energy m not ordering Petion*B petition and dis- 
revolution began, many of Louis’s chosen coni- course to be printed and sent to the dejiartnients. 
panions were men of the Tiers Etat); and he taxed Tliuriot, a member of the House, said that the 
him with the most monstrous ingratitude to the king’s cajoling message had been sent only be- 
people, w'ho had been so generous, so kind and cause Louis knew that the commune of Paris were 
considerate to him, even in the moments of ex- going to demand his forfeiture. “It hud been a 
citemeiit and triumph, when they secured their race,” he said, “ between the king’s ministers and 

own sovereignty, and when so many reasons the mayor and the commune; but ministers had 

would have justified them in dethroning him. run fastest, and had got in with their message be- 
" By some remains of indulgence,” said he, “we • fore the others could arrive with ihcii petition.” 
might have wished to he alile to dcsiie from you \ Billaud Vureniies represented tjd at the best security 
only the suspension of Louis XVI. till the present | for the patriots in the eapital would he the instanta- 
dangers of the country are over, but the eonstitu- ; iieous formation of a cani]> in the Clnunjis EInb^cb, 
tion is opposed to u mere suspension. Louis XVI. . and on the edge of the Tuilcnes gurilens. Antoine 
is incessantly invoking the c(»n&iitution : we invoke j appealed to the generosity of the club for means of 
it in our turn, and Viy it demand his forfeiture \ providing shoes, clothing, and food for the five 
and dethronement!” According to the gospel of ' hundred and si.xteeii Marseillcse. The Jacobins 
Pdtion, this grand measure would not only clear j put their hands into then jiuckets, and at once pro- 
the country ol its foreign invaders, hut of all native ' diicccl, among them all, a sum not far short of 30/. 
rogues and aristocrats whatsoever — bringing about, i English ; and a comniutce was ajipointed to manage 
in double-quick time, a stale of freedom and virtue, , a general Buhserinlion. Several members of the 
peace and hajipiness, such us the world had never ; club announced that they had seen, from certain 
witnessed, and such as was only faintly symbolised I signs and r.iovemeiits in the Tuilcnes, that the 
by the fabulous age of gold. There, would only he king was picpuring to fly. Tlie i>residcnt of the 
a little fighting first; hut how little would that club said all such inforinatiun should he conveyed 
cost, and how soon would if; he all over ! “ What to mayor Peiion ; and he earnestly recommended 

can these slaves do,” exclaimed Petinn, who was \igiluiicc round the Tuilerics — an inccbsuiit patri- 
nothing of s fighting man himself, against ten otic watch by night and by day.* 

millions of free Frenchmen, equally prejmred for And in effect, fur about the iiundreth time, Ijouis 

death or for victory, fighting fur cqualit), fur their seemed to have come to the resolution of attempt- 

hearths, for their w ives and children! Let every ing another flight. Regularly informed by Ber- 
man among us be a soldier in his turn ; and, if we trand de Molleville and other friends of all the 

must have the honour of dying fur the country, let nocturnal meetings in the faubourgs and of all 

each of us, before rendering his lust sigh, illustrate the efforts made and making for a general t^meute, 

his memory by the death of a slave, or by killing Louis doubted whether he and all his family would 

a tyrant !” By the time Petion had done speaking not be murdered in the palace before the Duke of 

or reading it was four o’clock, the usual dinner- Brunswick could get near to Paris. The queen 
hoar, and the Asaembly adjourned to dine. As it had been for a long time more hopeful : she had 
always happened, they were bolder after dinner, on itinerary of the march of the Pruasians, and 
Many of the Girondists and Jacobins demanded had been wont to calculate that by such a day 
that the ddcht^ance question should be settled that they would be at Verdun, by auch a day at Lillei 
very night ; but it was at length agreed to postpone and so on, till they reached the capital ; but armies 
the discussion for aix days, or until the 9th of could not, or at least they did not, march half so 
August In the mean time the petition of the • Hia. Puienmi 
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rapidly as the queen expected ; and ehe, too, fell 
into despair, which was made the sadder by the 
contrariety of opinion and advice given by her 
friends, and by the king’s lamentable want of 
energy and activity. She said to Madame Cam- 
pan, “The king is no coward; he has great 
courage, but it is all of the passive kind, and he is 
crushed by bushfulness and self-misgiving, which 
proceeds as much from his education as from his 
natural character. He fears to take upon himself 
any command, and most of all he fears addressing 
a popular body or any number of men collected 
togetlief. He ’was made to live like a child, and 
always under the eyes of Louis XV. until he was 
tw’enty-one years old ; and this constraint has been 
the cause of his timidity and bashfulness. Situ- 
ated as we are, some well -articulated words ad- 
dressed to the Parisians and to such of the national 
guards as arc devoted to him, would centuple the 
strength and sjiirit of our party ; but he cannot 
speak them ! As for me, T could speak and act, 
and even get on horseback if necessary. But if I 
w'ere to act it would make bad worse, it would 
aggravate the cries against the Austrian, against 
the domination of a w’oman ; and besides, by 
putting myself furward, I should throw into shade 
til'' king and make him ap])car as nothing. A 
([ueeii who is not a regent must in these cirriim- 
staiiees remain inactive, and only prepare to die !” 
She was suffering in tliese days and nights things 
worse than death, ap])rchcnding hliiiost every mo- 
ment that the mob would burst into the palace to 
muider her husband and her children, and all the 
few frunds that remained about them, as well as 
herself. One allcmiit w'as made at the dead of 
night to surprise and a sassinatc her in h<*r bed. 
She abandoned her apartment on the ground-floor, 
to sleep in a gloomy inconvenient room hetw'cen 
the king’s apartment and that of the dauphin. 
Blit go where she would in that abtalc of w»)e and 
degradation, she could not escape the cries and 
shouts and filthy obaceiiiiies of the inoh, who 
erow'ded the gardens of the Tiiileries to insult and 
threaten ever\!)ody and evcr\ thing which seemed 
to belong to the court. They hawked under 
the very windows of her apartment a most 
atrocious libel entitled ‘ The Life and Ad- 
ventures of Marie Antoinette,* w’hich was illus- 
trated with the most obscene of engravings, done 
by the best artists of Paris, and which con- 
tained adventures that might have figured in 
the ‘ Faublas’ of Girondist Louvet, who very 
probably had written them. The queen and her 
children could no longer take the air out of doors. 
At last the king had ordered that the gates of the 
garden should be closed against the people. But 
the Assembly had instantly decreed that one-half 
of the garden belonged to them — that the whole 
length of the Feuillant terrace must be, open to the 
deputies and people in general; and to fix the 
limits between what were called “ terre nationale** 
and “ terre de Coblentz’* a cordon was made of tri- 
color ribands, and placards were stuck up to inti- 
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mate that every citizen that dared to pass that line 
should be lanterned like Foulon and Berthicr. 
But, as furious voices could pass that line of de- 
marcation, though bodies did not, the queen, after 
making two attempts to walk in the garden with 
her children, was obliged to confine herself en- 
tirely to the inlerior of the palace, the language 
addressed to her hy the patriots and patriotesses 
on the other side of the tricolor ribands being too 
hornble and obscene to be borne. By this time 
the court, w'hicli had lavished money in all direc- 
tions to buy puTtizans that did nothing, or to pur- 
chase services which only did mischief, w'as 
reduced almost to its last louis-d’or. Several gen- 
tlemen, well knowing that the king must escape 
from Pans or perish, now came forward with offers 
of large sums ; but Louis, in despair of the result, 
generously sent back most of this money, saying 
that *it might he necessary to the friends who had 
sent it, and who might also have to fly for their 
lives. Clermont-Tonnerre, Montmorin, Malouct, 
and Bertrand de Mollcville, all agreed that if 
Louis and his family could only escape into Nor- 
mandy, they w'ould yet have a chance for life and 
safety, and more. A considerable part of the 
population were as yet decided royalists; and 
there, at the distance of only twenty leagues from 
Paris, was the strong and spacious castle of 
Gaillon, with roads open to the sea-side, to Hon- 
fleur, to Fecamp, to H&vre de Grace ; and M. 
Mistral, commissary of the marine at HAvre, and 
a man zealously devoted to the king, had engaged 
to keep a vessel constantly ready, in case the royal 
family might find it necessary to sail over to 
Knglaiid. As for getting out of the Tuileries, 
Bertrand de Mollevillc, who drew' up the whole 
plan ill writing, thought that that would be no 
such very difficult matter. Laporte, the intendant 
of the civil list, was in the constant habit of 
having a supper parly in his hotel, which commu- 
nicated with the ])alace by the great gallery of the 
Jjouvre, from which it was separated by an old 
w'oodeii partition, guarded at night-time only by a 
single sentinel, who might easil) be set asleep by 
wine or by opium. On the given night M. La- 
porte would have no guests except Clermont- 
Tonnerre and Montmorin, who would come in 
plain coaches drawn each by tw'o horses ; and, as 
tw'o coaches w eiit every night to Laporte's door to 
w’ait for the company that supped with him, these 
two vehicles could not possibly attract attention. 
At the hour of midnight the king, the queen, the 
Princess Elizabeth, and the children would steal 
through the great gallery of the Louvt-e, pass 
through the wooden partition and by the drunk or 
drugged sentinel, then through Laporte’s house to 
the two plain carriapes in waiting, when Clermont- 
Tonnerre would get up behind the one, dressed in 
a grey coat, an officer of the disbanded guards in 
the same menial dress would get up behind the 
other, and away they would all go along the 
Boulevards, and— -fortune only propitious, or God 
willing — out of Pfcris by the gate called the White 
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Barrier, always supposed to he less carefully 
guarded than the other issues. Some of the Swiss 
guards were already at Cuurbevoie, and at other 
places on tlie Normandy road ; and these by rapid 
movements might render the most important ser- 
vices. The king had approved of this plan : one 
Lefort, a grandson to Lefort, the Genevese, who had 
been the friend and instructor of Peter the Great of 
Russia, had been sent into Normand\ to examine 
the castle of Gaillon and the country, and to make 
prepaiiitions ; the Dukes of Rochefoucauld, Lian- 
ruurt, and Ch&telet had forced money upon the king, 
and everything had been done except stiincing up 
the heart of Louis to resolution and a hold daiing; 
but this last \\ as network to be done except hy 
other than mortal ageney, and the age of miracles 
had gone, long before the age of chivalry. On 
Sunday, the .^th of August, as the ro\al family 
traversed the gallery to hear a grand mass with 
music in the chapel, some of llic national guards- 
men on duty cried out to them “ Vive le Roi 
hut a much greater number roared “Vive la Na- 
tion!’* “No king!” “Down with llie veto!” 
“ Down with the king!” The servants of royalty, 
the men entertained to give grace and splendour to 
it, had nearly all been Jucobinised into tiie most 
savage assailants of the king and ([ueeii ; and the 
musicians of the royal chapel took this op]iortu- 
nity of insulting them to their faces, and that too 
111 the solemn service they were singing. At 
vespers, when they sang the ‘Magnificat,’ ami 
came to these words, “ Dcposuit jjoienlcs do 
they all raised their voices in a fearful 
manner, as if they had been commissioned to an- 
nounce the sentence of dethronement which the 
Assembly were to discuss on the Thursday fol- 
lowing. On this same Sunday the royalists all 
flocked to the levee. “ Never,” savs Bertrand de 
Molleville, “ was the court mure brilliant, or railier, 
never was it more crowded. The uneasiness and 
alarm inspired by the king and qaCLu’s sad situ- 
aiioii, and the grief felt at the tfionght that this 
might be the last time they shuiihl ever see thvir 
sovereign, were strongly expressed m tlie counte- 
nances of most that were present. I could not 
lung support the afl'eeliiig scene. I left the {lalace 
with tears gushing from my e}cs; yet I was far 
from imagining at that monieiit that 1 had indeed 
seen the royal family fur the last time!'* Early 
on the following morning — Monday, the Gth of 
August — Lefort returned from castle Gaillon witli 
the most comforting assurances that c\erx tiling 
would go well if the royal family could only get 
safely out of Paris on the night of the 7111 or Gth. 
From seven in the morning till six in the evening 
Bertrand de Molleville expected a letter or a mes- 
sage from tlte king to tell him to complete the 
preparations be was making for the flight. At 
one o’clock Louis had said he would give his final 
answer at five, and at five he still wanted time to 
consider or to doubt ; for with him consideration 
alwap ended in doubting and nothing-doing. At 
hat fkitraiid got hit anawer. It waa an order to 


suspend all preparations till further notice, as it was 
his majesty’s intention to reserve this desperate step 
for the last extremity. The poor ex-minister, who 
could scarcely conceive a worse extremity, fell into 
a fit of spleen and despair. He says, however, that 
Montmorin positively assured him that this time 
the queen was more to blame than the king, as she 
distrusted the loyalty of the Duke de Liancourt, a 
political and jicrsinial friend of Lafayette, and said, 
“ M. Bertrand dues not consider that in sendinu us 
into Normandy he is throwing us into the hands 
of the Feuillants !” Seeing no other hope, Ber- 
trand de Molleville wrote a note to the king on the 
morning of the 7th, entreating his majesty to 
consider that this plan might vet succeed, hut 
that to-morrow it might be too late to do or 
attenijit nnv thing. Again he got no answer until 
the evening. 'Then Louis said, “ 1 am assured 
from good authority that the inmrnTtim is vnt 
so 7iear n? you ininyino. Besides, there are still 
means of ])reveiiliug it, or at least of retarding 
it ; and 1 am adopting measures for that purpose 
It is only uot'o^uiiy to ynin tinw. I have reasun 
to believe that there is /e.v? dantjoi in roinainhuj 
than in fhyhf” In truth, the dangers and risks 
were now ehout equallv balanced. It is scarcely to 
he believed that, any time between the nijthl of the 
'Ird and the morning of the lOdi, the rojal family 
could have csiajied out of the capu.d ; hiu if they 
had only made the attempt, tli^v would have died 
doing and sliiviiig; they might have been cruelly 
massacred h\ the inoh, hut better this tlniii tlie 
long months of captivitv and mental lortuie which, 
after all, wiili one single, unhappy e.\eeption, were 
to <iid 111 death.* N«)r are we (piite sure that 
those who recommended this fiiglit, and who were 
cither to go with or to follow the king, were either 
sanguine as to the final result, or eonfident and 
courageous as to the i mined lute execution of tlic 
measure. We can hardly expect from any French- 
man writing his own history a confession of any 
lack of coui'igi or advent unms daring. Bertrand 
s])cuks highl) of his own resolutinn and hojieful- 
iiess ; hut he tells us that Montmorin, his fellow - 
labourer in all this project, waa des])ondent, and 
almost in despair for himself, for the king, and 
for all of them, even before Louis hud declined 
the plan, and, in fact, even when they believed 
him to be fully determined to act upon it, and risk 
cverv thing only to get out of Paris. When Ber- 
trand advised him to get a false jiassport for the 
interior of France, Montmorin replied, with a tone 
and l(H>k which made him shudder, that the pass- 
port he stood in need of was one fur the other 
world. He repeated over and over again that he 
was convinceii all precautions were useless ; that 
he for one should never escape those who were 
determined to have his life ; that he hsd long since 
had the presage that he would be murdered in 
some prison, &c. Montmorin, who was massacred 

* Th* swtptiwD VM Ui« littlfl prineaw'roya), sflerwardi DuchcM 
of APfooMme, who yet UvM, end, tine* isao. In e frmh nlln end in 
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in a prison within a month of this time, has left 
118 no memoirs or history of any kind. Probably, 
if he had, wc should have been told that Bertrand 
de Mulleville was nut w ithout his presentiments 
and dreads, or free from that discouragement and 
misgiving which are fatal to hazardous and de- 
cisive enterprises. After Louis had refused to go, 
Montmorin said to Bertrand, “ My friend, the 
king is ruined, and so are we all. You laughed 
at me, six months ago, vvhen I told you that it 
would come to a republic ; you now find that I 
uas not deceived!” The necessity of the departure 
of the royal family from Paris, and the conviction 
that some horrible scene would take place in a 
(lav or two if tlicy remained, were now so gene- 
rally felt that various ])lnns of escape were sent to 
I.ii)uis, or to some of his ex-ministers or friends. 
Miuhirne de Srael, who v\us only a revolutionist np 
or down to the Feiiillaiit jioint, had conceived a 
strong disgust at everuhing that had been done 
since her vhor aim Nnrbonnc hud been turned 
out of the war department, and the Feuillant party 
liud been trodden under foot by the tcm])orary 
union of the ultra- Jacobins and the Girondists. 
The (laughter of the phlegmatic Necker was, 
moreo\er, a woman of a warm and a generous 
nature, quite capable of feeling for the deplorable 
eondifion of the loyal family, and of making 
e\(M lions and self-saciiliees tor any object that 
(h'eply interested her. The Duke of Orleans, who 
liad long been in the greatest straits, was adver- 
tising for sale one of bis numeious estates that 
was situated on tlie coast of Normandy. There 
was iiotiimu strange in a person of Madame de 
Stael’s fortune ottering to become the iiurchascr of 
this e‘'tate, or in travcllii.^, more than once to see 
and examine it. She undirtook m do all thi.% and 
to make repeated jovirnejs, always in the same 
carriage, and always with the same company or 
attendants, namely, her man of business, who was 
stout, like the king, and of about the same stature, 
a waiting-woman of about the size and figure of 
the queen, who should alwins have her face partly 
concealed unde > a large bonnet and a black gauze 
veil, a child of about the age and figure of the 
little dauphin, and a valet or groom mounted on 
horseback. As soon as these repeated journeys 
should have accustomed the postmasters and the 
postillions on the road to the passing and re- 
passiiig (jf Madame de Stael and this retinue, then, 
according to the jilun w-hich she submitted to 
Montmorin in a letter, the king was to put on a 
grey coat and a round perriwig, and pass for the 
man of business ; the queen, with a big bonnet 
and a black veil, was to be the waiting-woman, 
with the Dauphin on her knee ; and the valet or 
groom was to be the gallant and witty Narbonne ! 
A fishing-vessel was to be kept on the coast in 
constant readiness to carry the royal fugitives 
wherever they might think best to go. The court, 
she said, would have no difficult preparation to 
make— nothing to do, in ahort, except to procure 
the round periwig and the big bminet; out ihe 


made it an essential article that Narbonne should 
I be included in the eiiteriirise, us she considered his 
, zeal and intelligence necessary to secure its suc- 
I CPSB. No provision was made for the safety of 
' the little princess-royal or of Madame Elizabeth; 

! hut the smaller the travelling party the better, and 
Madame de Stael could hardly conceive that tin sc 
I two princesses could possibly be exposed to any 
' pcrsoiiul danger by remaining behind in Paris. 
We confess that this plan, from a head that was 
afterwards fertile in making plans, incidents, and 
I plots for novels and romances, seems to have been 
‘ as good as any that was oflered ; but unfortunately 
I there was no time for these frequent goings and 
I comings which were to accustom postmasters and 
. postillions to Madame de Stael’s style of travelling 
I and her very remarkable countenance. Mont- 
moiin, however, considered the whole plan as ro- 
mantic, htizardous, and inrnn^istent v'dh pro- 
I pricty ; and therefore he never mentioned it to the 
kimr, in the fear, as he says — or. as Bertrand de 
Mollevillc says for him — that his majesty, who 
I regarded Madame de Stael us an extremely ro- 
mantic and extravagant person, would be disposed 
to reject every future jilan of escape as flighty and 
extravagant, nuircly because a measure of this 
kind had been proposed by Madame.* In tlie 
course of not many days, when the royal fumily 
were close jirisoncrs, ?»fadaine de Stael found that 
she could not quit Paris even alone, and that, but 
for the venality of Manuel and the caprice of San- 
terre, she must have been massacred in her car- 
naire as she attempted it. Bertrand says that the 
king certainly entertained another project, which 
was to attenqit to escape to the forest of Ardennes, 
whence he might get to Brussels. But there is 
good evidence to show that not one, but several, 
projects of escape or manoeuvre were entertained 
111 the 'ruilenes down to the moment that the 
irresistible insurrection burst out. Even Gouver- 
neiir Morris, now ambassador or minister of the 
ITniied States, was very deeply engaged in some 
plan to rescue llie royal family. We cannot us- 
ccriam from Morris’s brief memoranda precisely 
what this ]>laii was; but wc percei\e that a large 
sum of money was lodged in his hands for the 
king’s service ; that Monciel, one of the last dis- 
missed batch ot ministers, was at the head of it ; 
and that down to the very last moment they w'erc 
all certain or most sanguine as to the entire success 
of this particular scheme. On the 8th of August 
Monciel calls upon Morris to say that “ things 
are going on well ; and the king seems to hold 
the proper opinions also, which is a desirable 
thing.” He calls again on the 9th, and brings 
Morris more money. Nay, Monciel calls even on 
the morning of the fatal 10th of August to give a 
trariquillising report ; ** but,” adds the*American, 
** shortly after he leaves me, the cannon begin 
firing, and musketry mingled with them announce 
a warm day.”t Others, and men not altogether 

* Bartrand da MollaTilla, Memouaa. 
t Diary, ia Jared Sporlu. 
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unfriendly to the king or to royalty, thouglit 
that the escape of Louia must have \cd to tlie 
re-establishment, or at least to a deternnncd 
and desperate attempt to effect the re*esta> 
blishment of the old despotic system ; but tins 
was certainly not tlie opinion of Gouverneur 
Morris, who believed, on the contrary, that 
Louis honestly desired a constitutional form of 
government, and that he would have used all the 
exertions ot which he was capable to esluhlish a 
free and rational constitution, and to moderate 
alike the fury of the emigrants and the fur\ of 
the Jacobins. We speak merely of intention : a** 
to execution, or the faculty of i xecuting, we cannot 
believe fur a moment that it ]a\ in Louis; we 
cannot belie\e tliat the thing (oiild h,t\c lieen 
dune, even if Louis had been in the ([ualitiCH ol 
enerev and action all that he was. not— e\tn 
though he had been the boldest and gieatest of 
princes. 

In the meanwhile the Paris sections, well agitated 
by Mayor Petion, and for some time ]mbt in ])(r- 
manent session, discussed the ((ucstionof A»rlutuic 
or dechcance. Ot fort \ -eight sections, onU one, 
that of Filles St. Thomas, had ulused tv> acccdi to 
the extreme proposition. The siction Muutonsiil, 
or Bad Counsel, had even declared that the for- 
feiture had taken plaice, and that since the last day 
of July they had ceased all alligiancc to Louit> 
In the Cordelier section, Danton, the jiiesulenl, 
hud invited all passi\e citizens, or suns-culottes 
who had not the necessarv qualifications, to join 
the active or qualified citizens in all set turn busi- 
ness ; and, setting an example, which was soon 
followed by the other sections, the Cordelurs 
adu])ted not merely a universal sudnige, hut a 
universal mob Icgiblature. On Saturday, the 4th, 
Grissot had required the Assemhh to resume and 
finish Lafayette's business in two duvs; and the 
Assembly had decreed that it should he dctir- 
Tiiined on Monduv, the <3th On Sunday (the 
times were too ciitical to allow tin Asscnililv to 
make holida\) Guudet presented sundrv addnsM's 
from Alen^on and Briaii(;oii, and oilier places in 
various departments, all culling for thedrcheuncc; 
and other aildresses of the same tenor were sent in 
by the Pans sections. Flven the resjiectahility 
section of Filles St Thomas now siiit iii a dc- 
cheaiice address or petiiioii, for the Jacobins of the 
section had united and hud assumed to ht in them- 
selves the whole section, inusinuch as it was im- 
possihle to consider uristoiTuts that had money and 
slaves that wanted a king us a component part of 
any incorporate body of free French citizens. 
Brissot, who himself inhabited the said section of 
Filles St. Thomas, adopted this same liberal view 
in the tribune, informing the Assembly that the 
section contained two parlies, one composed of 
true patriots, of the men designated by the name 
of sans-culottes and the other, ** the gangrened 
part of tlie section,” being composed of ” nothing 
but a set of bankers, financiers, stockbrokers, and 
stockjobbers, who h^ all along done the greatest 
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mischief to liberty and the revolution.” If the 
Assembly w'ished to know the real sentiments of the 
section, and how' heartily all the patriot ))arty 
joined in the general w isli for forfeiture, they had 
only to hear tw'o illubtrious citizens w ho had been 
deputed by them. And, introduced in this man- 
ner by Brissot, Collot d’Herbois, and Andrd 
Chenier, one of the poet -laureates of the revolu- 
tion, appeared at the bar of the House, to ha- 
rangue, and declare that, as the suns-culottes of the 
section were iiiconiparahly more numerous than 
the bankers, financiers, Ac., it was but natural 
that their voice bliuuld be taken ns the expression 
and will of the section. Collot d’Herbois said 
that, since tlu will of the suv'ereigii people w'us so 
pluiiilv declared, it really seemed strange to him 
that the Ab'Cmblj should not pronounce deche- 
ance at onee — a sintencc which all prayed for ex- 
cept the traitors whose voice was not to be listened 
to for a niomeiit. That Sundav night the Jacobin 
club was biisiir and more thronged than ever was 
the old nut-tree by Beiievento on a Sahbath of 
witchc-. Beau Baiharoux eoininunicated to the 
Mother Sotietv an ailihess to the (itizeiis of Pans 
from the muuicipalitv ol Marseilles, and a jictition 
lium the mirLliatith and traders collected at the 
great tair ol Beaucaire, who demanded Declieance ! 
Dtcheaiice! And the Mother Society not only 
dt'cru*'! that this c\telknl jietition from the lair 
shoultl be printed and sent to tjjc departments, but 
also that It should he ])lacardid in the streets of 
Pans Robespierre calkd out for more caution 
and vigilance — lor moie ami still more vigilance 
<iml suspicion : —he w-as quite certain that the king 
was still trving to escape, and that the most ter- 
rible ol all eonspirai les and ])iots wms about to 
huist It is the dutv,” said he, “ of every good 
eili/en, of everv true ])alriot, of all const iiuted 
uflthoriiies, to watch I'od spy round the Tuilenes, 
tej he vigilant at tlie barriers, to examine every 
(arnuge that quits or ccmies into the capital.’’ An 
ink nor Jaco ‘in (Biaumicr) conimunicaUd the 
follow ini; ri solution ut the munieipality, hoping 
th.it ail tlu BLitioiis would adopt it : — “ The Com- 
mune of Puns, considering that the manifesto of 
Uic Duke ol Brunswick contains disastrous me- 
naces against the cilv of Pans, Ac., resolve — 

I. That a ])etition shall he sent to the legislative 
bod}, to dLiUriiid of tlie Assembly to decree, as a 
iiieusure of ]irccuulion and general security, that 

J. IOU 1 B XVI. and his fumilv shall he kept as 
liustugcb. 2. That, seeing the urgency of the 
danger, the Commune of Puns will employ, pru- 
visonly and without delay, all the means in its 
power to prevent the evasion of the king and his 
family.” Antoine instantly rose and aaid that 
every good Jacobin ought to go to his section, in 
order to advise and act. A great many members 
quitted the club and ran to iheir sections. Merlin 
thought that, though good service might be done 
in the sections, the club ought not to be left empty 
or remain idle. Another Jacobin said that the 
dub would find its defenders in the best of pa- 
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trioti. The next minute the Maneillese fede- 
rate!. united with a troop of Santerre’a Paris can- 
noneers, defiled through the hall singing Auz 
enfans de la patrie.’* Then an unnamed Jacobin 
began to explain one part of the horrible plot that 
was brewing against the patriots. A certain de- 
puty of the Assembly, who had lived more luzu- 
riously than patriot ought, had just sent off his 
servants and horses, and had packed up his port- 
manteau to be gone himself. Hence, and from 
other indications of the same kind, the shortest- 
sighted patriot might discover that mrat of the 
deputies of the Aimmbly intended running away. 

In short,” said he, “ this part of their project is 
to manage matters so that on next Thursday, the 
9th, the day fixed for the discussion of the question 
of forfeiture, there shall not be members enough 
left to make a House, or enough to vote compe- 
tently on that great question.” Duhem, a phy- 
sician from Lille, and as great a blood-letter as 
any of the Jacobins, said that for a long time the 
National Assembly had been informed that some 
of their deputies were going to run away. ” But,” 
added he, “ what does that signify ? Let us wish 
them a good journey. There will always remain 
good patriot deputies enough to save the country.’* 
Bourdon de la Crosni^re, lately a teacher of ma- 
thematics, stated that the section to which he be- 
longed had appointed a good patrol to watch every 
night round the Tuileries ; and he proposed that 
ail the other sections should follow this excellent 
example : if they did, the Tuileries would be sur- 
rounded by a true sans-culotte army of 4800 men, 
a force not likely to let Louis escape. The pro- 
position was received with acclamations. Then 
some citizens presented and read a petition which 
had been drawn up on the altar of the country, 
and which was intended for the National Assembly 
if the club approved of it. This brought to the 
tribune ex-capuchin Chabot, who exclaimed, ** For 
a long time the French people have been making 
war against despotism with arms that despotism 
despises. They are still making war with petitions, 
when real blows are wanted. There is one great 
secret that I must tell you. You are all demand- 
ing forfeiture. Well, thenl forfeiture is not in 
the constitution. The constitution says that in 
certain circumstances the king is to be considered 
as having abdicated. But, upon this point, it is 
not fur the National Assembly alone, but for all 
the people, to judge. Believe me, that, whatever 
form the Assembly may employ, they will always 
give' you a king or a regent, or something just as 
bad. Therefore, no more petitions ! Only let the 
Parisians send their own address to all the com- 
munes, to all the Jacobin clubs and popular 
societiM of France ; let that address return covered 
with signatures, and in less than a month you will 
see tbs accomj^hment pS the unanimous wish of 
Frenchmen. Then you will aay to those who want 
aking, «Get ye gm to CoUentx!'” ^ Te^*’ 
hia confiim MerUn^ ** no man petitioD^ 
nomorawiffdal wiwt Annido 


Hi 

this ddchdance with musketi, pikes, and cttnoii,** 
On Monday morning a committee which had W n 
sent to Soiaaons reported to the Assembly that 
there were already nearly ten thousand federates 
collected in that camp, without counting the brave 
Marseillgm, who remained in Paris, and other 
bands that were approaching from other parts of 
the kingdom. Some of these federates presented, 
not a petition, but a demand or command, which 
they had drawn up in the Champ de Mars. Their 
will, as briefly expressed, was, that for the present 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man should be 
put into mourning by having a black crape drawn 
over it ; that the king should be cense to have ab- 
dicated ; that the primary assemblies should be 
convoked ; that every Frenchman paying aay con- 
tribution to the state should have die right of 
voting upon monarchy and a new constitution; 
that the patriot ministers — Roland and the rest of 
the Gironde — should be re-instated and invested 
with the entire executive power jtct interim ; t^t 
Lafayette should be sent to the High Court at 
Orleans; that all the ambassadors residing at 
foreign courts should be recalled, and all the 
political or diplomatic relations with foreign coun- 
tries be broken off ; and, finally, that the staffs of 
the army should be entirely remodelled, that every 
man of noble birth should be declared incapable of 
commanding in this war for liberty and equality, 
and that all the commanders of fortresses or mmtier 
towns should be dismissed. Boulanger and a few 
other members ventured to remonstrate, and to aay 
that these petitioners were guilty of high treason 
against the nation and the constitution ; but the 
majority applauded the harangue of the federates, 
and granted them the honours of the sbance. 
Then national guardsmen from nearly all the 
sections of Paris came to offer their right arms and 
swords for the defence of the country, to exclaim 
against the wickedness and the absurdity of 
kingly government, and to call for the suppression 
of the grenadiers of Filles St Thomas and all 
other corps of national guards that were not aana- 
culottic like themselves. Brissot made no progress 
this day in the impeachment of Lafayette; but in 
the evening the Jacobins proceeded with that 
business, and Real, one of the most terrible of 
those sectaries, delivered a very long harangii^^ 
which had the double object of showing that La- 
fayette was the ^atest of traitors, and tlmt Briaaot, 
though pretending to accuse him, was not much 
better. Real, indeed, not only attacked Briaaot, 
but also fell upon Vergniaud, Genaonnd, and all 
the Girondists, declaring that they were playing 
a double game, that l£)ded nothing less t^n 
treachery to the people, and escape and impunity 
to Lafayette. On Wednesday, the 8^ the As- 
sembly and Briaaot quickened their p^pes. Wfo- 
neates were examined, and their evidsM foiled to 
prove what was, however, an indfoputable fact, that 
Lafoyette, in hia late visit to Paris, had inteniM to 
have nooiirae to arma, foe* Briaaot and his pii1|^ 
entoforiy ihowad m» mnt of xeal aad aeMp^i 
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th^ endeavonred to prove that Lafayette had been 
guilty of treaaon, and had merited death by the 
tingle fact of his having come to Paris in the 
matmeT he had done. Brissut’s speech was very 
long and very furious, speaking daggers or guillo- 
tine in nearly every sentence. He confused that 
he had once "been closely connected with Lafayette, 
but that nras when he believed that the disciple of 
Washington was one of the most ardent friends of 
liberty. Since that time Lafayette had been torn 
from his principles and from his glory by an in- 
fernal coalition, and he was now nothing to him. 
He thought that if even they could nut jirove 
treachery and a concert with the Emperor of 
Austria, Lafayette's incapacity in the field w ould 
justify a severe sentence ; fur had not the English 
condemned Admiral Byng to death only because 
he had failed to conquer ? He maintained, too, 
that this aristocratic general had sjuiken cuntcnip- 
tuously of the National Assembly itself, and most 
caluniniuuBl% of some of the best patriots in it (the 
Gironde) ; that he had committed the greatest of 
crimes in calumniating the people and the clubs 
of Paris, and thereby ] 5 rovokmg a ci\il war. l)u- 
molard and Vaublanc defended Lafayette with 
equal warmth, uUhough they declared they knew 
they did it at the hazard of their lises, inasmuch 
as the clubs and the sections, the federates and 
the mob, had set their lieurts upon liis eondcin- 
nation. Vaublanc ^a.s uncommonly hold ; he 
aCBrnicd that there ^^as iiu exaggeration in tlic 
picture Ijafuyette had drawn of the domineering, 
insolent spirit ot the clnhs , that (iiencral Mon- 
tesquiou, who was eoinmanding on the side of the 
Pyrenees, had spoken out us clearly as Lafayette, 
having said in a public letter, The legislative 
body itself is not free in the exercise of its func- 
tions ; the galleries and the Jai’uinns of Pans 
actually make the greater part of its decrees.” 
“ And,” added Vaublanc, ” if it is criminal to 
think and to say these things, you had better im- 
jieuch at once one-lialf of France!” When the 
president was called upon to put tiic (]UCstion to 
the vote, whether there win, or was not ground of 
accusation against General Lafayette, tliu.se who 
were for the negative rose in such evident sujie- 
rionty of numliers, that he declared at once that 
there was no ground of accusal ion. The galleries 
preserved a sail silence, more alanning than their 
usual vociferations. A portion of the minority 
protested against the way in which the president 
bad collected the sense of the House, and de- 
manded that every member should vote w'parately 
and by name. Tliey could have no doubt as to the 
majority ; but wbat they desired was, to expose 
these deputies to the fury of the people. Perliapa, 
too, they thought that many timid men would 
ntber aneak out of the House, or even change 
aides, than thus stand up and vote the acquittd. 
The presideDt roae as if to adjourn the House ; 
but toe call for the ** appel nominal ” became 
kmdor, the gallencs began to give tongue, and the 
pmidciit Mt down agua. At laai the appel no- 


minal took place. Four hundred and six mem- 
bers bad the courage to stand up and vote openly 
against two hundred and twenty-four. The pre- 
sident repeated that there was no ground of accu- 
sation against General Lafayette, and the House 
rose in order that the hungry members, who had 
sat two hours longer than usual, might go to their 
dinners. A terrible commotion took place; the 
federates who had been swarming in the galleries, 
and the mob that had been swarming outside the 
House, in expectation of a very difierent vote, 
gathered around the doorway, and insulted, spit 
uiH>n, kicked, and beat Vaublanc, Dumulard, 
Cal vet, and many others of the deputies who had 
spoken or voted in favour of the acquittal of La- 
fayette. The Assembly apparently did not meet 
after dinner — many of the honourable deputies 
had hern left by the mob in no state for dining, or 
for returning to the tribune — but the Jacobin Club 
met to declare that the National Assembly, which 
could ub«olvc so foul a traitor, could never save 
France ; and that the only hope of patriots must 
rcMt on a general insurrection. Goupilleau, who 
led off in this chorus, said, ** Since lists of pro- 
scription are circulating in the Tuileries, in La- 
fayette's camp, and among the armies of Austria 
and Pnisbiu, ought not the ])eoplc to make their 
own lihts of ]>roBcription, and set down the namea 
of all ihcir enemies ? But the people ought to be 
careful not to confound tlic ^ifTerent kinds and 
classes of their enemies; they ought to visit every 
man according to his deserts. I therefore demand, 
111 order to settle ])uhlic opinion as to the merits 
of individuals, that we print the list of all the 
deputies of the Assembly who have voted for or 
against this Lafayelte.” The club agreed to this 
])ropoBili<)n, and ap]>uintcd a committee of six to 
draw up the list, which was meant to act as a pro- 
scription of the imijiuity of the legislature. An 
un-iiuiiicd Jacobin, who had just arrived from the 
Palais Ro>al, begged to acquaint the club that the 
patriots hud well nigh killed Vaublanc, and that 
there would have hern a downright battle between 
differ! nt divisions of the national guards if he, the 
iiiforniant, hud not contrived to let six deputies, 
held in durance by the populace, escape out of a 
window. Merlin then rose to predict what would 
he the consequence of the warrantable castigation 
the }>eople had bestowed on the deputies who had 
voted the acquittal. *' Geiitlcnieii,” said he, ** you 
have just heard tliat the jieuplc have not respected 
fhe noses and backs of M. Vaublanc and some 
other deputies of the cdt«$ droit. Well ! to-mor- 
ruw tliese gentlemen, as it has beeu already ar- 
ranged, will present themselves in the Asaembly 
to complain of the horrible treatment they have 
received, to protest that it is not possible to ayoy 
freedom of opinion and debate in Paris, and then 
to propose the immediate removal of the Anembly 
to Rouen ! But, in my way of thinking, there ii 
not much to fear from this manceuvre. The good 
patriot deputies who have this day votad againet 
LiityiUc may make very good linra withoot the 
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reBt ; and I count sufficiently on their patriotism 
to believe that they will see those who have voted 
for him quit Paris without any alarm, and remain 
quietly in their own seats. Then we shall see 
whether the majority of the people are patriots or 
not. I, therefore, beg these Feuillants of the As- 
sembly to take their departure as soon as may be ; 
and I invite my colleagues in patriotism to permit 
that horde of villains to depart, and so give the 
people the opportunity of choosing better repre- 
sentatives!** Merlin w'as followed by the ex-capu- 
chin. “ There is no use in any more talking,** 
said Chabot : “the National Assembly ha\e de- 
clared the country to be in danger, and they have 
proposed no measures proper to save it. But it 
has been decreed that all the people should take 
up arms. Then let the people Hy to arms ! This 
is all we can wish or ask for. As for the majority 
of the Assembly, let them, if they w ill, vote the 
removal of the legislature into n tow'ii gangrened 
with aristocracy. We may well hope that of the 
minority, of the tw'o hundred and twenty-four 
members who have voted against the conspirator- 
general, not one will quit his post. 1 cannot, 
however, say with M. Merlin that tliis event w'ill 
lie indifferent or even advantageous to liberty ; for, 
alihoiigh assuredly the vast majority of France is 
patriotic, and w'oiild abide by the minority, some 
timorous patriots might be slmken and alarmed if 
the majority of the Assembly got to Rouen. But 
I have said the word. The people must save 
themselves, and Paris must set the example, and 
make a beginning. I repeat it, and I sound the 
tocsin from this very moment! If the majority in 
the Assembly decree the removal to Rouen, the 
jKiopIc, with bayonets aiiu pikes in their hands, 
must stop every deputy that attempts to go llii- 
ther.** The mob in the galleries shouted out, “ To 
tlic gates, and to the barriers ! Let us go to the 
harriers at once and stop the traitors.*’ An un- 
named Jacobin thought that the galleries were 
quite right ; that no proposition w'ould be made in 
the Assembly, but that all the deputies who had 
voted for Lafayette would steal away that very 
night, and that, as soon as they were all united at 
Rouen, they would, as the majority, declare them- 
selves to be the Assembly. Robespierre, who very 
well knew that there was no such bold design on 
foot, that the majority which bad voted in the 
Lafayette affair were not bound together by any 
general principle or feeling, but were divided and 
subdivided, undertook to demonstrate that this 
■uppusition of the translation or removal to Rouen 
waa little better than an absurdly. He thought it 
much more probable that, if Vaublanc and the 
other deputies who had been beaten by the people 
should complain to-morrow of the treatment they 
had received, it would only be in the view of 
turning the attention of the Assembly from the 
grand question of Louis's forfeiture of the throne, 
which was fixed for that day. He iiQplored the 
patriot members not to be the dupes ex this ma- 
xusuwe, hot to stop all diaciiMUin on tlto com- 


plaints of ill-treatment, &c., and boldly take up 
and conclude the ddcht^ance. Robespierre's words 
carried their usual weight ; but, when the Jacobins 
separated at midnight, not a few went to the 
barriers. 

On the morning of Thursday, the 9th, as soon 
as the Assembly met, a patriot from Strosburg 
presented two intercepted letters written by a 
noble emigrant to a French gentleman in the de- 
partment uf the Lower Rhine. According to 
these ejiistles the emigrant army, commanded by 
the Prince of Cond^ and counting 6000 horn gen- 
tlemen, was in the Prussian van, and was advanc- 
ing BO rapidly that it had performed nine leagues 
in one day, and thus must soon be on French 
territory, when victory and vengeance would fol- 
low as things of course. The writer signed him- 
self as one “ Armed for God, for his king, and for 
his lady.” Nothing is more probable than that 
these letters were forgeries; jet nothing is more 
true than that such was the vaunting, vapouring, 
silly tunc commonly in use among the emigrants 
even at this awful crisis. Deputations from seve- 
ral of the seetioiiB came to disavow the petition for 
deehfcancc wliich hud been ])rescnted hy Mayor 
Pt'tion in the name of all Paris, and to protest 
that what they and their friends wanted was to 
preserve the constitution they had all sworn to, 
and to remain true to nation, law', and king ; but 
they were liissed and hooted by the galleries, and 
aH the Jacobin and Girondist members united in 
erjing that these petitions ought not to be read. 
By division or by ucelanialion the petitions were 
all tossed over to the special committee, who were 
to take them into consideration on the 12th. Then 
Lnmurque, who was Girondist, Robespierrist, 
Bonajiurtist, and everything by turns and nothing 
long, but w ho was at this moment a perfectibilian 
republican in the iminner of the Gironde, rose to 
recommend that the Assembly should declare itseli 
in permanent session until tlic question of forfeit- 
ure was settled once and for ever. He said that 
no man in his senses could doubt that the king 
was a traitor, that would ruin the Assembly and 
all France if the Assembly did nut first pull him 
down from his throne and throw him into a safe 
state prison. Lamarque also recommended as 
precautionary measures that the Assembly should 
at once decree, 1. That all strangers now in Paris, 
the federates only excepted, should be expelled the 
city, unless they could produce certificates of 
civism, &c. 2. That the municipality should be 

authorised to prohibit and put down all such 
newspapers as preached aristocracy and inoivism. 
3. That commissaries should be sent from the 
Assembly to the several armies in the field to 
watch the generals, &c. There was some little 
murmuring, some whispering or saying that then 
was to be no personal liberty except ibr the fede- 
ntes and thoae the federates served — that there 
W’as to be no liberty of the press, except for one 
fection — that Ijamarque ought to have included 
stich newspapers as |»eB(£ed insurrection mid 
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anarchy ; but iheie timid voices could produce no ] 
effect upon sworn insunectionistB and anarchists. 
Lamarque’s propositions were all submitted to the 
special committee of Twelve to be embodied in a 
project of law. When this was settled the presi- 
dent pointed to a heap of letters lying on the table 
which had been sent in by the members whom the 
people had beaten yesterday, and informed the 
House that the secretaries were going to read 
them. Many of the members and the mob in the 
galleries, who knew what the letters were all about, 
w'ore of opinion that precious time ought not to be 
lost in hearing them read ; but after some outcry 
one of the secretaries began to read them. Never 
surely had such epistles been addressed to an au- 
^t legislature by men that were members of it. 
One honourable deputy said that yesterday evening, 
on going out of the hall, he had been ])ursucd us 
far as Dauphin Street by a fierce woman with a 
big knife, who w'anted to cut his throat ; that he 
had been fortunate enough to knock her down with 
a stick ; but that then a man in the uniform of the 
national guards had seized him by the collar, and 
had wrestled and fought with him for a long time. 
“Mr. President,** added this honourable deputy, 
“I am a representative of the French people : I 
have never given offence ; 1 have had over many 
of my colleagues the great advantage of know'ing 
how to be silent ; I am and w’lll ever be a man of 
the people. But I demand security for the in- 
violability of my character and the liberty of my 
opinions.** Another honourable deputy stated that 
on quitting the Assembly he had been surrounded 
by a CTo^ d of men wearing national guard coats 
and red worsted night-caps, who deliberately con- 
sulted about hanging him over a lamp-iron ; that 
he had claimed his inviolability as a member of 
the legislature, and had shown them his cordon to 
prove that he was a deputy ;* that thereupon they 
had said that it w'as because he was a ueputy that 
they were going to hang him ; that a man without 
a coat had caught hold of him by his hinder parts, 
par derriere, and was in the act of hoisting him 
up when some grenadiers of the national guard 
rushed to his rescue sword in hand, and so saved 
him from the lanterne. In concluding, this de- 
puty said he would go no more to the Assembly. 
Another deputy relab^ how he had left the As- 
sembly with M. Dumolard, who had spoken in 
favour of Lafayette ; how they had been pelted all 
through the streets with mud and other filth; 
how Uie people had threatened to lanterne them ; 
how they hod taken refuge in a guard-house by 
the Palais Royal ; and how a federate who had 
followed them there had struck his hand upon a 
table and sworn that if M. Dumolard ever put his 
foot in the Assembly again he would cut off his 
bead with his sabre. Hare the gallery mobs, who 
had been laughing at all these misadventures, 
ahoQted and applauded, and swore that the federate 
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was quite right. But this interior noise was pre- 
sently awed into silence by a tenfold louder roar 
from the outside of the hall. Some honourable 
deputies cried “ What is that ?*’ some ran to the 
door, and some out of it; some rushed to the 
middle of the hall, and standing on the floor de- 
manded that the Assembly should resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole House. “I am 
assured,’* said the president, “that our hall is 
surrounded by citizens in arms, and that our 
guard is not sufficient to restrain them.” The 
uproar was now louder than before ; but four of 
Potion's municipal officers came to the bar to as- 
sure the august assembly that, though the patriots 
out of doors were exercising their lungs, they had 
brought no arms to make use of. Upon this inti- 
mation a Jacobin member demanded the punish- 
ment of the person who had spread the calumnious 
report, and called upon the president to name him. 
The president said that he had received his in- 
formation from two deputies present. One of 
these two gentlemen rose and said that he had 
certainly seen men armed with sabres in the 
lobby. Several members cried out that he ought 
to be sent to the Abbayc for having attempted to 
alarm the Assembly. Merlin said that the greatest 
culprit in this matter was the president, who had 
dared to say that the patriot guard of the Assembly 
could not protect it ; and he demanded in form 
that the president should bei^rommitted to the 
Abbayc. The president — we believe it was still 
Guadet, the Girondist, whom Merlin and his Cor- 
delier Jacobin trio hated most heartily — excused 
himself as best he could ; he hud really beard 
from several persons that the Assembly was not 
free, that the hall was surrounded by an armed 
multitude ; he had really thought it his duty to 
mention this to the HuubC ; and now he could not 
but think it very dolorous for a president to be 
threatened with the Abbaye fur having discharged 
his duty. Merlin’s motion w'as got rid of by the 
order of the day, and the Assembly tlien continued 
reading the letter, which added that seven or eight 
members of the Assembly could attest the facts, 
as they had run for refuge into the same guard- 
house as M. Dumolard ; that the deputies were all 
waiting there for the arrival of a iorce sufficient 
to protect their retreat, when the mob began to 
break into the ^ard-house, which reduced them 
to the humiliating necessity of jumping out of a 
back window. “ Without doubt,” said the writer 
of this letter, “ we are all bound to die at our 
posts ; but it would be os useless as contrary to 
our duty to let ourselves be butchered at the very 
door of the Aasembly by the emissaries of a faction 

whose plots we sometimes disconcert The 

city of Paris is actually threatened with the same 
horrible massacres that have taken place at Avig- 
non, if a mayor and a municipality are determined 
to do nothing but legalise seditious meetings.*’ 
Another deputy, one of the seven or eight that had 
leaped out at the back window with Dumdaid, 
confirmed tbe preceding account, complaining in 
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regard to himself that he had been pelted ^ith mud 
and beaten nvith fists, and declaring that he ^ould 
go no more to that House unless they could assure 
him of protection 1 he next letter read b} the 
secretary was from Calvet, who merely said that 
he had been grossly insulted and threatened, but 
that he neould continue to attend and vote according 
t;> hiB conscience, although he should fall a victim 
to his attachment to the constitution After reading 
a short note from Quatremerc-de Quinc},the well- 
knjinn writer on the fine arts and antiquity, who 
mercH denounced in a general wa) the outrages 
coiAmitttd on many deputies his colleagues, and 
the popular violence to which he him«elf had long 
been exposed, the secretary took up a letter from 
Chapron, another of those who had leaped out of 
the bdek window of the guard-house with Dumo- 
lard “ Yes, ’ wrote poor Chapron, “ we all leaped 
out of a window ' It is horrible that deputies of 
the Assemhl) bliould have had no other resource 
than that — no other means of saving the inhabit- 
ants of Pans from the shame of a bloody crime * 
I was elected bj my constituents to speak without 
fear and to emit my opinions freely I have now 
tlic honour to acquaint the Assembl} that until it 
takes the necessary measures to restrain the furious 
galU nes and clear the lobbies, until it enjoins the 
mav ir and the municipality to dispeise the mobs 
which collect dail) round the hull, I must absent 
m} self from its debates” The ne\t letter read 
was from the minister of justice, who said, “The 
evil IS at its height I have had the honour of 
writing eight letters to the Assembly to beg it to 
take proper measures for cheeking those who ex- 
cite the multitude to v loleiicc and crime but the 
Assembly has done noth ig and every day tresh 
calamities happen After dwelling upon the attack 
on the members, and stating that a comm indant 
of the national guards had been sabred bv the mob, 
the minister of justice said, “^et all these crimes 
are to remain unpunished I have, however, de- 
nounced them to the criminal tribunal by the 
express order of the king [Angry murmurs from 
all the gallene ] But the laws are powerless' 
In these circumstances, honour, probity, duty 
oblige me to declare to >ou that, without the 
jirompt succour of the legislative body, the go- 
vernment can no longer incur responsibility ” 
When the galleries had done hooting at this letter, 
a bold and powerful declaration, sent m by Jolivet, 
deputy for the department ot Seine-et-Mame, was 
read by the secretary Jolivet stated that in spite 
of his repugnance for all clubs, he had ventured 
the preceding evening into the Jacobin Club, 
in order to hear m what light the excesses of the 
mob were considered there , that in the lobby he 
had heard men devotmg to execration and ven- 
geance the majority of the Assembly for having 
voted for Lafayette , that, on reaching one of the 
galleries, he found the society occupied with the 
question about publishing a list of the names of all 
we deputies who had acquitted the general , that 
he had seen M Montaut, a member of the Natiomd 
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Assembly, acting as president, putting this question 
to the vote, &c , that he had heard members of the 
club boasting of their activity and zeal in insulting 
the deputies of the Assembly, and in tearing dow n 
all the king’s proclamations, &c , and he intimuted 
that the publication of the list of the members could 
only be meant to provoke a massacre Not only the 
galleries, but all the extreme part of the cdte gauche, 
where sat Montaut, and other chiefs or orators of 
the Jacobins, hissed and hooted at this declaration 
Then Kersaint, who had been a captain in the 
royal navy when the revolution began, but who had 
become an author, a perfectibilian, and a Girondist 
of the hottest kind, rose to cry shame on this delay 
and all this jabber “ At a time,” said he, “ when 
the question of the king’s forfeiture fixes upon you 
the attention of all France — on this day, when you 
ought to be opening the solemn discussion, what 
must Frenchmen think at seeing you wasting your 
time about miserable delations like these Some 
of the members said it was no such trifling matter 
to be pelted, beaten, and threatened with the lan- 
terne, that, if the Assembly wished to appear 
solemn and grand, it must maintain the respect 
due to all its members ‘ Far be it from me,” 
continued Kersaint, “ to wi‘»h to applaud, to wish 
to excuse, the excited citizens, who have forgotten 
what they owe to themselves in the person of their 
representatives, but let the Assembly constantly 
occupy Itself upon great questions and the real 
interests of the people, and then the people will 
never fail in paying the respect that is due t) its 
members [1 he federates, and the other mob in 
the galleries, applauded enthusiasticallv ] I there- 
fore demand that the^e letters and denunciations 
be all turned over to the committee of legislation, 
which mav draw up a project of law against those 
men who di«5turb the freedom of lur debatis, who 
excite confusion ind not in the galleries — in short, 
against those despicable means that are employed 
by the enemies of the people to discredit this As- 
sembly and ruin la cho t j ublique ” M Girardin 
who boasted of being the bov-friend and pupil of 
Rousseau, but who was a gentleman, and who had 
found, for some time past, that Jean Jacques’s 
politic il theories were not the best fitted for prac- 
tice, rose in his place to declare that yesterday, 
within the very walls of the Assembly, he had 
been struck ” A brutal voice from the ex- 

treme r6te gauche asked in what part of the body 
he had been struck “ Behind,” cried Girardin, 
indignantly “assassins never strike a man m 
from ' And but for the quick intervention of one 
of my colleagues, I should have been murdered 
m this hall I say, then, that this House can- 
not enter upon so important a question as that 
which M Kersaint has mentioned, unless every 
member is free to deliberate and vote acoordmg 
to his conscience Yesterday I was ^ but omss- 
sinated for voting according to my conscience. 
At this moment ^e House is surrounded, and we 
are under the dominion of a fierce faction I dfr< 
Clare then to the nation, from whom I have mj 
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powers SB a legislator, that I cannot vote under that we will all quit this place !** Here all the 
these circumstances !’* Nearly every member of members of the droit rose again, and cried 
the c6t«i droit rose at these words ; and they all out, “ Yes, let us go! We can no longer stay 

cried that they could not and would not deliberate here!” A cfite gauche man asked them where 

on the question of forfeiture, unless they were pre- they would go to-^where the Assembly could be 
viously rendered safe and free. The secretary then so safe as in Paris, in the midst of a brave and a 

continued to read other letters from other unfor- generous people, devoted to liberty and equality, 

tunatc deputies who hud been pelted and beaten by and all the principles of the revolution? Another 

the mob ; and one of whom had moreover hi‘en deputy on the same side said that it would be the 

robbed of his snuff-box, pocket-book, and w alking- heiglit of cowardice to abandon the capital, merely 

stick. The galleries continued their hooting, and because a few deputies had been kicked. Vau- 

the roar of thousands of savasre voices was heard blunc begged to remind them that he had said 

outside. A member of the cot<^ droit exclaimed, noibing about quitting Paris; that the motion he 

“ Mr. President, 1 demand that wc adjourn, and had made was that the procureur-gcneral syndic 

that we fpiit these walls, wherein wc arc not free!’* should lie called to the bar, and jiroper means 

“ No,’* subjoined Vauhlarie, “ it is no longer pos- adopted to put an end to the atrocities of the mob 

siblc'to make France believe that there is a Na- and the insolence of the galleries. “ In addition,** 

tionul Asscniblv, or that this Asscmhly it- free! said he, “ I now demand that these federates be 

We cannot conceal from oursehes the fact that w'c all ordered to quit Paris, and marcli to the camp 

are under the domination of furious factions! .... at Soissons. We had troubles and emeutes enough 

I too was threatened yesterday, and might have before; hut since tl>c arrival of these Marseillese 

been murdered but for llie tjincly warning of a theie has been nothing hut violence, inliniidation, 

friend, which prevented my going home. M\ house and anarchy!” The c6te droit cheered and ap- 

was surrounded bv an armed mob, who w ere dressed jtluuded this proposition. Ktrsaint, who, like the 

as national guardsmen, and who cried aloud that rest of the Giioudists, regarded the presence of 

eighty citizens were to perish h\ their hand, and I these feiienites as imlisiiensalile to the establish- 

the first of the number! 'Twelve men broke ment of the republic, rose to turn attention from 

into my house, ransacked every ]>art of it, and in- that ticklish puini hy haranguing about calumnies 

suited and terrified c\er}body they found in it. and invcTitions, and then by seconding Vuublanc’s 

Last night I could not go’hoiii’c to nij bed, lest I first motion tor calling the proirtu eur-generni syndic 

should be massacred ! I cannot helie\*e that tliere to the bar, &c., in order that the sacred character 

arc many members of this AssembU wlio can and in\iolahility of the representatives of the 

think with M. Kcrsairit that these an matters too people might he resjiec ted. A member of the 

trifling to engage our attention.” The galleries, cote droit said that there was ii greater power, u 

and apart of the Asseinbh, murinured and hissed; moie inllueutial personage, than the procureur- 

but, nothing daunted, Vuublune, who had worn a general — that this was Major IViion, and that 

sword before the revolution, and who knew how Petmn, who had under his orders the whole public 

to use it, continued, ” Without doubt, insults, force of the caiiital, ought to he called to the bar, 

menaces, personal assaults, arc excellent means to and asked whether nc would or would not answer 

prepare this discussion of the ddclidance: but these for the jiersonal sccunij ol the representatives of 

means shall not make us guilty of perjury ; and the peojilc. As IVtion was hesitating and shrink- 

surely this Assembly will not dare to go beyond the mg alreadv, bis imrtj, the Girondists, endeavoured 

limits which have been laid down by the constitn- to bu\t him from this awkward pass. Grange- 

tion 1 demand, for the present, that the neu-ve, the unaHsassiimicd Girondist, thought it 

procurcur- general syndic of the department be Hhanieful to think ot increasing the responsibility 

called to the bar, and that he be ordered to take of the virnnais mayor at such a crisis. Isnard 

the strongest measures to secure the tranquillity delitered a long oration, in which he said that all 

of Paris, and so enable members to vote without juiiriots must know how active Pciion hud been in 

fear of being torn to pieces b\ the mob. I beg putting down emeutes, and in which, as a sure 

you to observe that it is impossible for any man to means of distracting attention, he thundered at 

vote here or debate any longer — unles.s, indeed, he Lafayette, at the departmental directory, and at 

be ready to do violence to the constitution and to his the court— the wretched, heljiless court, upon 

own conscience ** Here hi.s voice was which, he said, the first vengeances of the people 

drowned by furious cries He begged the presi- ought to fall. Guadet said that the security of 
dent to silence those galleries. The president rang the whole was a more interesting matter than the 
his hand-bell, and shouted like one possessed, security of a part ; that, since the Assembly were 

Vaublanc resumed, “ I am incessantly hearing going to call upon Mayor Pr'tion to know whether 

men invoke the authority of the Assembly against be would answer for the tranquillity of the ca- 
the galleries, but this authority haa no longer any pital, they ought also to call upon King Louis to 

force. Is it not ridiculous to hear the president know whether he would answer for the security of 

twenty times calling these galleries to order, and the empire. Choudieu, the most rabid of Jacu- 

to hear the galleries twenty times drown his voice binai nd to the very last moment the sworn friend 

with their hooting It is better to say at once of Robespierre, lupported the proposition of flic 
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amiable Girondist, adding another of his own, 
which was, that the Assembly should declare 
whether it could or could not find means sufficient 
to save the country. And in this speech Chuudieu 
broadly hinted that the best means of salvation 
would be found in the forcible expulsion of the 
majority by the minority. “ For ray part,” he 
exclaimed, “ I see the danger of the country in 
nothing but our weakness — a weakness of which 
we yesterday gave such a deplorable proof in ac- 
quitting Lafayette 1 say that those men 

who have not courage enough to look that factious 
soldier in the face are not fit to sit here, or debate 
upon those grand measures that arc requisite to 
the salvation of the state. I say that those who 
dread the power of one man because he is at the 

head of an army ’* Here the speech 

was cut short by a terrible tumult, the cflte droit 
calling out that he ought to be sent to the Abbaye, 
imd the cote gauche and tlie galleries applauding 
liim to the skies, and hooting and cursing the edtd 
Iroit. In this hurly-burly the federates were for- 
gotten ; but it was determined by the august Areo- 
[lugus that Petinn should be summoned to the 
oar as well as Roederer, the procurcur- general 
syndic of the department. R(rderer irankly de- 
posed that the whole capital was in a most alarm- 
ing statt ; that the mayor and the municipality 
liid shown a disinclination to the taking of any 
.'iiergctic steps to prevent riot and insurrection ; 
ind that one of the sections — the section of Quiiizc* 
N^ingts — liad come to the resolution of sounding 
lie tocsin, and murchirig to the AsstMiihly that 
very night, if the king’s forfeiture were not voted. 
Roederer added that this resolution of Quinze- 
V^ingts had been sent to the forty-seven other 
sections of Paris, with an invitation to each of 
:hcm to sound the tocsin and join the march ; and 
that, as far as he knew, only one of the sections 
had refused. He represented that he and the body 
:o which he belonged — the directory of the de- 
partment — could do little or nothing without en- 
croaching on the powers of Mayor Ptition and the 
municipality, who had the national guards at their 
command, and who entirely monopolised the ma- 
nagement of the police of the capital. As for 
Mayor Potion, he protested that he hod no rest 
ly night or by day ; that for more than a week 
he and his municipals had been incessantly la- 
bouring to preserve order and tranquillity, &c. 

But, gentlemen,” said he, “ you are not ignorant 
of all the alarming rumours that have been spread, 
such as that the enemies of the people are going 
to carry off the king. The municipality have 
recognised the necessity of letting all the sections, 
and all classes of citizens, unite in mounting guard 
at the Tuileries ; and the municipaJity have arranged 
that that guard shall be composed, every day, of 
citizens taken from the battalions of the sections 
indiscriminately, so that every section,' by having a 
share in the guard and surveillance of the king, 
may dissipate its suspicions and ^arms.*’ This 
was Pdtion*8 masterpiece : he had mixed the sans- 
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culottes with the respectabilities, in the proportion 
of at least ten to one ; and therefore there could 
not be the least danger of any resistance at the 
Tuileries on the part of the national guards. 
Coiidorcet, in evident ecstasy, then produci d “ A 
project of instruction to the people as to the best 
way of exercising their sovereignty and, ut the 
early hour of seven in the evening, the Assembly 
rose. They had adjourned the great question of 
decheunce till the morrow, when, as nearly every 
man among them must have known, sentence 
would be pronounced by the ])euplc themselves. 
Pdiiun went straight to the committee of lesearch 
and surveillance of the Jacobin Club, where the 
trio — Merlin, Chabot, and Bazire — were the most 
active spirits. This trio received their impulse 
from Robespierre; but the Incorruptible, as usual 
with him 111 these moments of crisis and peril, kept 
himself out of sight, sending forth his oracles from 
beliiiid the shrine. Noiwiihstandiiig the sneers of 
Madunic Roland, the ex-cupuehin was not deficient 
in courage : ut least Chabot appears to have been 
the boldest and most resolute of the trio, ration 
now' wanted ihe thing to be done without his 
taking any active or open part in the doing of it — 
wanted the insurrection to appear like the spon- 
taneous movemeiil of the people, in which neither 
he nor his puity had any direct share. The Gi- 
rondists had begun the business with treachery 
and cowardice, and with cowardice and cunning 
they now finished it. Tlie worshijiful mayor pre- 
tended to desire that the Jacobin committee should 
suspend the insurrection, and leave the fate of the 
monarchy to the Assernlily, w'ho would, he said, 
within a duy or two, pronounce sentence of d*t- 
cli^ancc. He protested that the Girondists had 
made up their minds to act in perfect concert with 
' the Jacobins, to carry the question of forfeiture in 
the teeth of all opposition, and then to dissolve 
the Assembly, and instantly convoke a National 
Convention, to which none but determined repub- 
licans would be elected. This course, he said, 
would look more legal in itself, and would be safer 
in execution ; for, in the insurrection, blood, aW 
all his precautions, might be spilt. Cha^t re- 
plied, that to suspend the insurrection would be to 
disappoint and discourage the people, who not only 
expected it, but had prepared for it ; that the Gi- 
rondists and Jacobins, however closely united, 
might still find themselves in a minority on the 
rand question ; that it was quite evident the cdtd 
roit intended to make a life and death struggle, 
they had been so much bolder to-day than they 
had been for a long time past ; and, in fine,- that 
nothing was to be hoped from an Assembly that 
had just absolved that villain Liafiiyette. Speaking 
as if Pdtion had really deceived mm, the ex-capu- 
chin added that he (Pk^tion) had allowed himself 
to be deceived by his friends ; but that, fyr the rest, 
the people had resolved to save themsdves, and to 
ring out the tocsin that night ; and the tocsin would 
be rung at midnight. Will you then always be 
so fadiP— F on# amw do^ totsfovrs rnauoam 
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life** mlyhiedJWi^tBi. “ It will go ill with iia 
if the pea^e riMl f Imow your influence, but I 
•Iw kiMW iny own, end mutt employ it againtt 
Ah f but, friend Pdtion,*’ replied the ez- 
cepttdui^ ** we will put you under arrett in the 
Hdlel de Ville, and &en, you know, you cannot 
met.** Thia wat precitely what Potion wanted ; and 
St the proper time he went to the Hdtel de Ville to 
be put under arrett, and thence to be able to urge a 
** Thou canat not aay I did it — I, a priaoner, help- 
leaa in the handa of the people.*’ Aa the aun went 
down in the weit the mob got up in the eaat, in 
the awanning faubourga of St. Antoine and St. 
Marcel ; and in brief time the druma beat to arma 
in evbry quarter of Faria. The halla of the aeveral 
■ectiona were taken poaaeaaion of by the moat aana- 
culottic and ardent of the inhabitanta, who acared 
away or forcibly expelled the more reapectable 
citizena; and each of theae aectional aaaembliea 
communicated and concerted meaaurea with all the 
reat. There waa, moreover, a g^and committee of 
inaurrection, which had been arranged and conad- 
tuted aereral daya before, and which aat at three 
aeveral pointa. Santerre, and Weatermann, a fierce 
Alaatian, who had been a non*commiaaioned officer 
before the revoludun, and who waa now rising to 
the grade of general, and to the acafibld of the 
guillotine, preaided in the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
Fournier, atyled the American, a mulatto from St. 
Domingo, who had been releaaed by the revolution 
from a gaol, to which hia crimes had couaigned 
him, preaided in the Faubourg St. Marcel, or St. 
Marceau. Danton, the chief aupreme of that club 
and district, presided at the Cordeliers, being aa- 
aisted by Camille De^mouline the madman, and 
Carra the newapaper-man, and being backed by 
the five hundred and aixteen Maraeilleae federates, 
whom he had so opportunely lodged in the mo- 
naatm club-house. Beau Barbarouz, who had 
nrovided himself with a strong dose of poison, to 
be taken in case the plot should be shaken, or mia- 
cany, stationed videttes to watch the Tuileriea and 
the sidle de Manage, and put aeveral couriers in a 
state of readiness to gallop off towards the south 
and the ultra-republican city of Marseilles; and, 
having done this work, he joined Danton and the 
ftdenSea at the Cordeliers. Marat, whose cow- 
ardice was ever ^ual to his cruelty — Marat, who 
had been preaching and writing for this bloody 
msnnection ever ainoe the summer of 1789, was 
seared out of his senses now that it had come. He 
bad asked Barbarouz to smuggle him off to Mar- 
seiUeo disguised aa a groom, but the French Anti- 
mens had refused him this Ikvour, and now Danton 
hid As hideous little monster and his fears in a 
osUar ate Copier section. As for Bobespiene, 
hie mm itiU aa nifistble voice— a myateiy and an 
Alt cverywlm, bat seen nowhere by mortal 
mm Itetoa was te great visOde actor and 
r^ I«l9 itente time omne for fighting, ofcn 
\ M Wa s eif , and did not n-appsar until 
teadb. Inhiiiinosnt 
hs| of fob flld llifo of fotf » 


He told the sani-culottes and the federitea toat that 
very night the satellites of the tyrant concealed in 
the Tuileriea were to make a sortie en masse, and 
butcher the people before quitting Paris to join the 
army of Coblentz ; that the only hope of self-pre- 
servation lay in anticipating this murderous move- 
ment ; that the people must strike, or be stricken. 
** To arms, then !” cried he, with his loud trumpet 
voice. “ To arms, to arms, and save yourselves !*• 
At this moment a musket was fired in a square or 
open court close by. The cry, “ To arms I” was 
spread in all directions ; and about half-past eleven 
o’clock the insurrection was proclaimed. Leaving 
his Marseillese federates drawn up in arms, and 
with several pieces of artillery at the gate of the 
Cordeliers Club, Barbarouz, with Camille Des- 
moulins and others, ran to different churches to set 
the tocsin ringing. They found several of the sec- 
tions vacillating, or hanging back, as if alarmed 
about the result, or anxious that others should 
begin first ; but the oratory of Camille Desmoulins 
put the sans-culottes into better heart, and by de- 
grees all the sections agreed to sound the tocsin, 
and then march. 

In the Tuileries there was nothing but doubt, 
dissension, and alarm. Everybody knew what was 
coming, but few were agreed as to how it ought to 
be met. Among the national guards, who had 
been so nicely shuffled and mixed by mayor Pdtion, 
there was the widest difference of opinion. Some 
(who, unfortunately for the couft, were the minority) 
thought that the palace ought to be defended against 
the mob; hut others thought that no resistance 
ought to be offered to the sovereign people. The 
king was at supper, and was giving various orders 
to Madame Campan, when a noise and a scuffle 
were heard at the door of the apartment. Madame 
Campan going out to see what it was, saw the two 
sentinels (nations! guardsmen both) quarrelling 
and fighting. One of them said that the king was 
acting according to the constitution, and that he, 
for one, wouU defend him at the risk of his own 
life ; the oiher said that the king hindered the only 
constitution that could suit a free people ; and npon 
this difference they were well nign murdering one 
another. Louis, who had heard the scuffle, would 
know what it meant, and what the men were saying, 
and Madame Campan was obliged to tril him. 
The queen said that she was not at all aurpriaed ; 
that she well knew that more than half of those 
that were mounting guard were of the Jacobin 
party. Mandat, the oommandant of that guard, a 
captain of the ex-gardes Francaiaes, waa, however, 
devoted heart and sojil to the Idng and queen, and 
determined, if only half of his men wouM stend by 
him, to vcmI force by force. He had d e man de d, 
and even ohtaiDed, an order to thia effect firam the 
Bumieipality ; for Pdtion, the virtuone mayor, when 
puUidyailBed for such an order, wodd not venture 
to vefiiaa it, Ind thereby make htmirif leeMneible 
for mnmqaaeea. Abod ten o*dock,Ma 4 iwt, who 
M befine written to te SMgrw m Ua pim name, 
tokH; himtocon^lo te^yilifi%fteni 
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in the king’s name to enjoin him to go thither, and 
see to the proper discharge of his duty, which was 
to preserve order and tranquillity. Pdtion was 
silting quietly in the Hdtel de Ville, waiting the 
accomplishment of Chabot’s threat or -acceptable 
promise ; and there he would fain have remained, 
as a visit to the palace might possibly be attended 
with some personal danger to his precious self; 
but, at the same time that Mandat’s last message 
was delivered, a multitude of citizens of the re- 
spectable class rang in his ears that the sans- 
culottes were going to ring the tocsin — that the 
federates and the mob were all in arms— and that 
he, as mayor, was bound to go to the Tuileries, 
which was the point threatened with attack. More- 
over, several members of the municipal council, 
who were not in the secret, cried out, “ We must 
go to the Tuileries ! You must put yourself at our 
head ! Allons, Monsieur le Maire !** Thus urged, 
Ptftion went with several of his colleagues to the 
palace. We have no doubt w'hatever as to the 
reality of his fear, but we know' that he monstrously 
exaggerated the scene which met his eyes (though 
he insinuates that it did not make him quake) in 
the interior of the royal dwelling. He said that 
he found there assembled the mass of the Sw'iss 
guards, with their bayonets fixed to their muskets ; 
a great many officers belonging to the national 
guard staffs which Lafayette had formed ; and a 
multitudinous array of courtiers and gentlemen in 
black, with swords at their sides which seemed 
leaping out of their scabbards ; and that it w'as im- 
possible to describe how savagely they all looked 
upon him, the man of the people, and mayor of 
Paris. Their looks seemed to say, ** Petion, you 
shall pay to-night for all the mischief you have 
done us !” — or so says Potion, who goes on to in- 
form us that he proceeded unmoved to the council- 
chamber, where the king was with his wife and 
children and sister, his ministers, and a pretty good 
number of w'omen (un assez grand namhre de 
femmes)^ The king, he says, was in great wrath, 
and deigned to say nothing to him, the mayor, ex- 
cept. “ Sir, it appears that there is a great dis- 
turbance in Paris.” To which he says he replied, 
“ Yea : the fermentation is great.” He adds that 
commandant Mandat, who was standing by the 
side of the king, here put in his word, and said, 
“ Never mind ! I answer for everything : I have 
taken proper measures.” Procureur-general syndic 
Roederer, who was present, and who was writing 
at the council-table another letter to the mayor to 
bid him come to the Tuileries when Petion entered, 
gives a very different account of the behaviour of 
poor Mandat, who was not destined to live to give 
his own. Roederer says that he and his friends 
had discovered that, in the course of the day, 
Pdtion’s administrators of police, by virtue of an 
order dated five days before, had distributed five 
thousand ball cartridges to the Marseillese, and 
had refused to deliver any gunpowder or ball to 
commandant Mandat ; that Mandat now com- 
plained of thia conduct to Fiction, who told him 
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that he ha4 not demanded the ammunition in 
proper official form ; that there was then an angry 
discussion on this point; that then the inayor 
asked the commandant whether he had nut any 
pow'der left from the last distribution; and that 
Mandat replied lie had only some three cartridges 
per man (which must have been another consola- 
tory piece of information to the virtuous max or) ; 
that Petion then said it was stifling hot up there, 
and descended forthwith to the garden. After 
waiting a short time for a letter from the council of 
the departmental authorities, which letter, when it 
came, brought no clear information as to the move- 
ments of the insurgents, Roederer followed Petion 
down to the garden, and there found the virtuous 
mayor surrounded hy some municipal officers and 
members of the commune, and by many young 
men of the national guards, who were without their 
arms, and singing and frolicking round the magis- 
trates and the mayor {gui cimntaient et foldiraxent 
aviour de^ magistrals et du maire). Roederer took 
a turn or two in the garden w'ith Petion, who ap- 
peared tranquil, and who said, I hope nothing 
w'lll happen. My commissaries are gone to the 
sections. Thomas has told me that there is no 
harm doing there. Thomas ought to know the 
true state of affairs.” Byt who this knowing 
Thomas was, Roederer never knew'. Friends and 
foes alike insisted that the mayor ought to remaiu 
where he w'bs, and the sentinels prevented any one 
quitting the palace-garden. But not only* was 
Petion obliged to stop — he was also obliged to 
put in writing the order he had given commandant 
Mandat to repel force by force. About half-an- 
hour after he hud done talking about his knowing 
Thomas, the loud clock of the Tuileries struck the 
midnight hour ; and then, from the Hotel de Ville, 
from the church of St, Roch, from the tower of 
St. Jacques de la Boucherie, and from every church 
tower and belfry in Paris, there rose the louder and 
still louder sounds of the tocsin. Some time 
after the first peal of th^sc dreadful bells, a mes- 
sage was delivered in the palace that the National 
Assembly had met, and demanded the presence of 
mayor Pdtion at their bar, in order that he might 
give them an aecourit of the state of the capital. 
[Several deputations from tlie Hotel de Ville had 
represented to the Assembly that the virtuous mayor 
had been missing for two hours, that it was be- 
lieved he hud gone to the Tuileries, and that his 
precious life must be in danger there.] Many of 
the king’s friends, thinking that Petion might be 
of some value to the court, and some check to his 
idolaters, the mob, if kept in the Tuileries as a 
hostage, advised Louis to bid defiance to the sum- 
mons of the Assembly, and keep the mayor where 
he was ; but the poor victim of every kind of irre- 
gularity and violence thought that this step would 
be irregular, and far too violent ; and he ordered 
that Pdtion should be allowed to take his departure. 
The virtuous mayor only appeared at the bar of the 
Assembly to be demanded back to the Hdtel de 
Ville by another deputation, who represented how 
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extremely neceflaary hit presence was in a moment 
of such universal combustion. Pt^tion stepped into 
his gilded coach, rolled back to the Hdlel de Yille, 
and was there put under arrest by the active men 
of the sections and fauliourgs, who had already up- 
set or suspended, j>ro tempore, tlie old municipality, 
placing all the members present in arrest, and set- 
ting up an insurrectional municipality of their own. 

At the (irst sound of the tocsin all the friends of 
the ro} al family that were in the palace or in the 
gardens rushed to the royal apartment ; and other 
friends came Hocking in from different parts of 
the city to protest that they would die for and 
w*ith their sovereign. Men of rank and ancient 
lineage, who had been for some time past in hiding, 
came from their places of concealment, w’lth 
swords and with pistols — all the arms that they 
could bring — and ^^itil advice and suggestions, 
which were things alrcadv too numerous, conttary, 
and conHicting m that wu'ful Babel. Besides these 
roy.ilists of the old stamp, there ran to the 'I'uile- 
ries, ^iili oH'ers of swords and bcrvicc, many of 
the Feuillaiits, who called themselves constitutional 
royalists, as Lally Tollendal, Nui bonne, Latour- 
du-Pin, Gouvernet, Castellane, and Montmorency; 
but these betwixt-and-hetween gentlemen, who 
were now repudiated by both parties, were refused 
admittance b\ the ciiurt, and were left to wander 
niund about the walls of the palace, at the immi- 
nent risk of being butciiered by the suns-culottes. 
A number of old valets and serving-men of the 
court appeared in the midst of the noblemen and 
gentlemen in black, and the Swiss and stuif-vtfficers 
in their brilliant uniforms ; some of these poor 
fellow's had clumsy, old-fashioned sabres or rapiers 
tied to their middle by pocket-handkerchiefs ; some 
had queer-looking pistols stuck in the same kind 
of girdle ; and some, being able to lay their hands 
on no licttcr weapons, armed themselves with spits 
and pokers, shovels and tongs — and, terrible as 
the moment was, Frcnchriien could not but titter 
and laugh, and make hons-mots at these old 
acrving-inen and their unwarhke and uncourtly 
accoutrements. It had l>ceu fully expected that 
the sounding of the tocsin would be iustanlly fol- 
lowed by the march of the insurgents ; but a 
quarter of an hour, half an hour, a whole hour 
passed away in this painful expectation, and the 
sans-culottcs came not ; and, instead of them, there 
came another letter from the departmental direc- 
tory — a comfortable and comforting letter, os it 
intimated that, to the best of the know'ledge of that 
council, the pe«»plc were perplexed and undecided, 
and the insurrection paralysed. This impression 
was coiiGrmed by “ a tall man in a grey coat,’* 
who made a verbal report Uj the king ; and then 
the pleasant bon-mot ran through the council- 
chamlier, le tocsin ne lend pas, or the tocsin gives 
no milk, or the tocsin is a dry milch-cow. But 
the tocsin was soon to give blood. 

Mandat had said he had taken proper ineaiurea ; 
and, indeed, the plan for defending tL: palace and 
the royal iamiiy, which had been adopted before 


the panic and confusion of counsels began, w'aa 
exceedingly well arranged and proper fur its pur- 
pose. The forces disposable by the court were in- 
considerable in number ; but it might be hoped 
that tlieir discipline and military experience would 
give them the superiority over the countless rabble 
and town-militia that were expected to be their 
assailants. The fur greater part of the Swiss 
guards w'ere unfortunately at Courbevoie, where 
they would have been of the greatest service il the 
king had got out of Paris to Hy into Normandy, 
but where, at jiresent, they were of no use what- 
ever. The Sw'iss that remained certainly did not 
exceed eight hundred men, and probably were not 
more than between six and seven hundred; and 
by the contrivances of the republicans — so ardent 
and so cautious all tlic while, so eager for the on- 
slaught, and yet so cautious that it should only be 
made with tlie least possible risk and danger to 
themselves — this brave and faithful battalion had 
been deprived of its artillery. The rest of the 
forces consisted of the gendarmerie, which was 
principally composed of men who had belonged to 
the old gardes Franc^aises, and from whom little 
was to be expected ; of the Parisian artillery at- 
tached to the naiional guards, and which coiibisud 
entirely of meehaiiicb, the smiths, luckbmiths, irnn- 
founderb, &c. of the capital, who were all furious 
liherty-and-cquality iiien ; and of the national 
guards thcniselvcH, who were so^thoroughl} imbued 
w'lth the rev(»lutionury spirit that nothing could he 
ex|>ccted but that they would all join the poojile, 
except the battalion of Filles St. Thomas, which 
Peiion had not been able to mix and democratise, 
and about one-fourth of the battaliun of Petits- 
Peres. This civic army had, however, prumibcd 
to do their duty, to delend the cuiistitution us it 
was, &c. ; and, as there was no other urmv, as the 
Assembly h\ a series of decrees had scut to a 
distance every regiment of the line su»)>ected of 
the least aHcclion for the king or fur the mo- 
narchy, Luu*b was cumjielled to hope in these 
prumibCB, or to give himself up to absolute dcbjiair. 
Mandat had j>laced a squadron of gendarmerie 
with camion on the Pont-Neuf, to keep in check 
the Marseillesc, and the men of the Faubourg St. 
Marceuu, men who had to cross the Seme before 
they could form a junction with the men of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine ; he had placed another 
■quadron with some guns near the H6tel-de-Ville 
to drive back the Faubourg St. Antoine meu ; he 
had placed other squadrons and detachments in 
the Place Wtadbme, and on other im^iortant points 
commanding the approaches to the palace; and 
he had stationed the mass of the cannoneers in 
the avenues of the Tuileries, and the Swiss and 
the best of the national guards partly in the courts 
of the Tuileries, and partly iu the interior of that 
palace. Bur about half-past two in the morning 
Petion’s right-hand man, Manuel, procureur of 
the commune, who had not been proviaorily sus- 
pended, ordered the squadron and the cannoneers 
station^ at the Poot-Neuf to quit that post, ** as 
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the cannons interrupted the free communications 
of citizens and the squadron and the cannoneers 
promptly obeyed this order, and thus left the road 
open for the Cordeliers and the Faubourg Si. Mar- 
ceau to join the Faubourg St. Antoine and the 
western sections. Upon this being reported at 
the Tuilenes, the king’s ministers deliberated and 
deliatcd whether they might not take it upon them- 
selves to set Manuel’s order at defiance, 'and re- 
establish the artillery on the Pont-Neuf. We are 
not told what was the conclusion they came to ; 
but we need no information to conclude that, if 
Such a counter-order had been given, it would not 
have been obeyed. Another hour or two rolled on, 
and still the insurgents came not. The day was 
beginning to break. Madame Elizabeth, who had 
l)een reposing with the queen on a sofa, rose and 
went to a w'indow, looked out at the sky, which 
was very red, and said to the queen, “ Sister, come 
and see the sun rise.” Marie Antoinette went to 
the window. “It was the last time,” says Roe- 
derer, who seems scarcely aware that he is telling 
a most pathetic story, “ it was the last time she 
ever saw the sun.” About the same moment the 
king, who Jiad retired an hour or two before to 
Ills bed-ehumber, re-appeared in his cabinet. ‘‘ He 
had probably bee»i lying down, for the powder 
had fallen out of his hair, and the curls on one 
side, were all flattened, which made a singular 
contrast with the powder and the curls on the 
other side of the head.”* A summons from the 
Hdtel-de-Ville ha<l already been delivered to Man- 
dat ; and now there came a second and a more 
urgent call from the same quarter, where, if was 
said, Major Pt^tion wished to consult with him us 
to the best means of emi ’oying the public force. 
Tlic poor conimandunt was very averse to going; 
but one of the king’s ministers thought tfint his 
going would be useful to the court, and Uu'derer 
thonglit that be ought to go to sliow his respect 
to the laws and to the constitution, which put the 
national guards under the direction of the mayor 
of Pans. Mandat, therefore, took his departure, 
being, like thcM* who advised his going, quite 
ignorant of the roup d'etat which hiwl bcen struck 
ill the Hdicl-de-Ville. It was about five o’clock 
of this fatal morning of the 10th of August when 
poor Mandat entered the civic hall, and found the 
new insurrectional municipality installed in it, and 
issuing their orders in all directions. They ques- 
tioned him and cross-questioned him, demanded 
hack Mayor Petion’s written order for repelling 
force by force ; taxed him with high treason 
against the nation, with a monstrous design to 
shed the blood of the patriots, and then committed 
him to the Abbaye prison, there to abide trial. 

It is probable that these insurrectional municipals 
had no intention that he should travel so far or 
wait BO long ; but whether they had so arranged it 
or not, the hapless commandant had scarcely 
crossed the threshold of the H6tel-de-Vil1e ere he 
was seized, knocked down with clubs and pikes 
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and then barbsTously butchered by a mob. He 
died on the very steps of the H6tel-de-Villc. His 
son, who had accompanied or followed him to 
that pandemonium, begged to be permiued to 
remove the dead body, — entreated with tears and 
the most touching prayers, — but the ruffians car- 
ried away the body, and hurled it into the Seme. 
It was a miracle that they did not butcher the sun ; 
and probably it was to make up for this omission 
that the revolutionary tribunal afterwards guillo- 
tined Mandat’s daughter, a young and interesting 
woman. Shortly after the departure of Mandat 
from the Tuilcries, and apparently before his fate 
was known there, the queen took Ra'dercr aside, 
and asked him what was to be done under ])Tesent 
circumstances ? Roederer, who well knew that 
circumstances were far worse than the queen 
I believed, who saw that the cannoneers near the 
palace were no more to be depended upon than 
those who had been stationed at the Pont-Neuf, 
that the majority of the national guards were, at 
the very least, resolved not to fire upon the people, 
and that even the battalion Filles St. Thomas 
were offended, and muTnmrmg a', the presence m 
the royal apartments of so many nobles and ultra- 
royalists, replied that he saw nothing that the 
king and his family could do but go over to the 
National Assembly, and take refuge there. The 
Vicomte Dubouchage said, “ Sir, you are pro- 
posing to curry the king into the midst of his 
enemies !” Roederer said that the members of the 
As.semhly were not all enemies, that a great ma- 
j«‘Tily had reiently voted against the republicans, 
and iliat he onl\ ]>Topo8eil this measure as the 
least of many dangers The ({uecn then said to 
him in a most decided tone, “ Sir, wc have troops 
hero ! It is at length time to know who shall have 
the upi)er hand, the king and the constitution, or 
thelHwle.ss taction!” “In that case, madame,” 
said Ruedercr. let us see what dispositioiis have 
been made for a resistance.” And he called up 
M. Lachesiiajc, to whom the chief command had 
tulleii through the absence of Mandat— a bad 
change for the court, for Lachesnaye had a rabid ha- 
tred of old nobles and aristocrats in general. When 
asked by Roederer whether the national guards were 
steady, and whether he had adopted measures for 
stopping the march of the mob upon the palace, 
Lachesnayc replied in the affirmative ; l)ut then 
turning to the queen, he said in a rude and angry 
tone, “ Madame, the apartments are full of all 
kinds of people, who embarrass the service and 
prevent us from getting near to the king, and 
these are things that give great disgust to the 
national guards.” “ This is untimely and unrea- 
sonable,” said Marie Antoinette, who was speak- 
ing and acting instead of her inert husband ; “ I 
will answer to you for oil the gentlemen that are 
here. They w'ill inarch before, behind, in your 
ranks, just as you will ; they are ready to do any- 
thing and everything that is necessary ; they ore 
men to be depended upon — ce sont des hommei 
rllw.” By the advice of Rcederer two of the 
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king’s minlsterB were sent over to the Assembly 
to acquaint them with the state of affairs, and re- 
quest them to send a deputation to the palace. 
But nothing more was said about the king’s re- 
moving to the Salle-de-Manege ; and, as the insur- 
gents did not even yet appear, as all Paris seemed 
to have fallen into a lull, many in the Tuileries 
hoped more than ever that the tocsin had remained 
unproductive. Tlie truth, however, was that the 
court was left without information — that insurrec- 
tion w'Rs now armed cap-k-pie, and on the very 
point of striking with all its strength. The blood 
of Mandat had quickened the appetite of the mob 
for more blood ; and the foremost pack allured 
and brought into speed and action the countless 
packs behind. The Demoiselle Theroigne. the 
prostitute from Luxembourg, the Aspasia, Minerva, 
Bellona of the Parisians, had gone forth in a 
short-tailed riding-habit, with a grenadier’s cap 
on her head, a sabre in her hand, and pistols in 
her girdle ; and she had long been marching and 
counter-marching, haranguing and reprobating the 
indecision ami slowness of the patriots. She was 
the she-champion of the Gironde, and, with the 
exception of beau Barbaroux, the only one of that 
party that showed courage and daring on this cri- 
tical night, which was to produce that glorious 
republican to-morrow for tv Inch the whole of the 
Gironde had been so long sighing A ])atrol or 
advanced guard of the patriots seized in the Champs 
Elysecs seventeen individuuU who w'crc dressed 
like gentlemen, who had rapiers by their sides, and 
who were therefore supposed to be going with 
some desperate intent against the ])euplc. They 
carried them off and lodged them in the nearest 
^ard-house ; but eleven of the seventeen escaped 
by back windows or passages. Demoiselle The- 
roigne presently appeared in front of the guard- 
house to jireveiit the evasion of the remaining six 
by executing prompt mob-justice upon them. Her 
strong troop — a very strong pne, for the Pans 
patriots loved to follow such a leader — dragged 
out the victims : two of them, by bribery or by 
miraculous agility, contrived even now to escape, 
but the other four were massacred in the Place 
Venddme under the eyes of the “ Amazon of 
Liberty.” One of these victims was Sullcau, the 
editor of a royalist journal, who had been a com- 
panion and class-mate of Robespierre m the col- 
lege of Louis-Quinze ; the second w'as an abbd, 
and the two others were gardes-du-corps. Their 
bleeding heads stuck upon pikes had a wonderful 
effect in quickening the people, who were now 
concentrating from all quarters wiiboul the slightest 
opposition, as the gendarm's and gunners sta- 
tioned near the lldtcl-dc-Ville had, like their 
brethren on the Poiit-Neuf, olieyed the orders, not 
of commandant Mandat, who was dead, hut of 
Manuel, who was living and stirring, and likely 
to rise to a proud pre-eminence. The march and 
the concentration would have been quicker if 
brewer Santerre had been braver. When the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine was all armed— excepting only 


some prudent patriots who had sneaked home to 
their beds — ^the burly brewer took it into his head 
that the Faubourg St. Marceau and the Marseillese 
would not march or venture to cross the Pont- 
Neuf, and, stumbling at sundry other doubts and 
difficulties, he proposed that the business should 
be put off for a day or two. But Westermunn, 
the Alsatian, caught the brewer by the throat, 
while Mb bright sabre glittering before his eyes 
told the brewer that he must march or die. “ Allons, 
Santerre ! — Alluns, brothers of Faubourg St. An- 
toine and Bastille heroes !” — and at last, between 
five and six in the morning, away they all went 
from their distant suburb to the heart of Paris, and 
thence slowly onward for the Tuileries. Apparently 
the court knew by the beat of drums and the occa- 
sional firing of cannon that their merciless foe was 
coming, when, at about six o’clock, or a little 
earlier, animated by his wife, who said to him, 
“ Sire, this is the time to show yourself, or never,” 
Louis put on his hat and descended to the gardens 
with old Marshal Maille to pass the troops in re- 
view. If the heavy man could have leaped on 
horseback, if he could have caracoled and gal- 
lu])ped along the ranks, if he could only have 
made a loud, commonplace harangue, his pre- 
sence might possibly have done some little good ; 
but poor Louis was utterly incapable of these 
things, and his tardy attempt at doing something 
appears to have done harm^ rather than good. 
Some of the grenadiers of Pilles St. Thomas put 
their caps on their bayonets and cried for the last 
time “ Vive le Hoi !” But the rest looked with 
mixed anger and contempt at the unw’ieldy figure 
of the king, and, irritated at the cry of the grena- 
diers, and encouraged by the arrival of some of the 
CBiinonccrt>, who came to point their guns, nut 
against the people, but against tlic palace, they 
shouted “ Vive la Nation !” ” Vive la Libertd !” 
“Abas le Veto'” “A bos le Traitrc!” “Vive 
Petion!” and presently mingled with such cries 
hooting and cursing. These ominous sounds were 
heard by those who had remained in the palace. 
“Great God,” exclaimed Vicomte Dubouchage, 
“ it is the king they are hooting ! What the devil 
is he going to do there ? Quick ! let us go and 
bring him back.” And instantly the Vicomte and 
another nobleman descended to the garden. The 
queen now' wept without saying a word ; she tried 
many times to dry her tears, and, filling she could 
not, slie rushed into another room to hide them. 
Anon Louis reappeared between the two gentle- 
men w ho had gone out to seek him : he was neated 
and out of breath, from the extraordinary exertion 
he had made ; but his countenance was as calm 
and impassive os ever. “ The king,” says Roe- 
derer, “appeared but little troubled at what had 
happened, downstairs.” But Madame Campan, 
who says that she saw from a window of the pa- 
lace everything that had taken place in the garden 
— who says that she saw cannoneers quit their 
posts and hold their fists in the king’s face, load- 
ing him at the same time with the grosseat abuse — 
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states that Louis became as pale as death, pdle 
comme sil avail cesse d*existcr. She adds, “ The 
queen now said to me that all was lost ; that the 
king had shown no energy, and that that sort of 
review had done more harm than good.” To com- 
plete this despair a messenger now got into the 
palace with the certain intelligence that all Paris 
was up in arms, that the faubourgs were in full 
march with artillery and an abundance of ball and 
ammunition, and that the Marseillesc and the 
Cordeliers battalion had crossed the Seine and 
were close at hand. Rcederer again proposed that 
the royal family should seek refuge in the Assem- 
bly. The Vicomte Dubouchage, who had seen how 
the king had been treated in the garden, said pas- 
sionately, “ No, he must not go to the Assembly ! 
There is no going there with safety : he must re- 
main here.” Raidercr and some of the members 
of the council of the departmental directory who 
had joined him then offered to go over to the 
Salle- de-Mant^ge to acquaint the deputies with the 
intelligence which they had just received, and 
** submit the affair to their wisdom." On their 
way they met the two ministers who had been sent 
to, and who were now returning from the Assembly. 
“ Gentlemen,” said the two ministers, “ w'here arc 
you going?” Rcederer replied, ” To the Assem- 
bly.” “And to do what?” asked the ministers. 
“ To demand their assistance — a deputation — or to 
beg them to invite the king and his family to their 
hall,” responded Rcederer. “ Eh ! gentlemen,” 
said the ministers, “we have been making the 
same demand, and without any effect! The As- 
sembly would scarcely listen to us. There were 
not members enough present to form a House or 
vote a decree ; there are not more than sixty or 
eighty of them at most.” Rcederer and his jiarty 
faced about and went with the two ministers back 
to the palace ; and, no doubt, they went at speed, 
for crowds of people were nowr seen rushing along 
the Fcuillant terrace. As they entered the garden 
they were stopped by some of the cannoneers who 
had not yet turned their guns towards the king’s 
dwelling, and who said in a dolorous lone, “ Gen- 
tlemen, are we to be obliged to fire upon our 
brothers?” Rcederer said that they were only 
there to defend tlie gates of the palace and hinder 
the people from entering ; that they were not ex- 
pected to fire unless they were first fired upon, 
and that thos| who could fire upon them were not 
to be considered as brothers. He was told that he 
ought to give these assurances to the rest of the 
cannoneers and to the national guards, who were 
all very uneasy at the thought that they were to be 
called upon to slaughter their brethren. Rcederer 
went to the great courtyard and to all the posts, 
haranguing and declaring that they were only to 
act according to the constitution, that they were 
only to stand upon the defensive. “ No attack,” 
shouted he, ” no provocation on your side, but a 
bold countenance and a steady defence!” But at 
the word defence the cannoneers took the charges 
from their gum, threw the powder and ball upon 


the ground, and dashed out a match which waa 
already lighted as if for action. This waa decisive 
in itself; and the next minute the terrible Mar- 
seillese and Cordeliers battalion marched into 
the square of the Carrousel, and took post close 
under the palace. They sent a man forward to 
the iron railing to speak with the Swiss guards, 
and invite them to join and fraternise ; but these 
Swiss w’ere very different men from the ChlLteau- 
Vieux regiment, and w'erc not to be moved from 
their strict sense of military duty, however despe- 
rate might be the circumstances under which that 
duty was to be performed. Another messenger 
came forth from the ranks of the insurgents — ^“4 
young man, short, thin, and pale, and an officer 
of cannoneers” — and he told Rcederer that the in- 
surgents only wanted to go the Assembly and 
remain there till the king’s forfeiture should be 
pronounced ; that they had twelve pieces of artil- 
lery in the Place du Carrousel, and were not to be 
resisted. Rcederer replied that the road to the 
Assembly did not lie through the palace ; that it 
was illegal to go to the Assembly in force and in 
arms ; that the constitution and laws must be re- 
spected, &c. While Rcederer was speaking with 
this thin, jiale patriot, a number of people rushed 
to one of the gates of the palace and held conver- 
sation with several persons w'ithin, who seemed 
well-disposed to open the gate to them without 
giving them any trouble. He rushed into the 
palace by another door to tell the king that if he 
did not fly he .would be murdered. An officer of 
the municipality, old or new, was telling the same 
sad story to the king. “ But what do the people 
demand ?” said the keeper of the seals. “ The 
decheance,” replied the municipal. “ "Well, then, 
let the Assembly pronounce it,” said the minister. 
“ But, after ilii^ d^cheance^ what will happen ?” 
w'as the terrible and inevitable question tlien put 
by the queen. The municipal bent or turned 
away his head, and said nothing. “ Sire,” cried 
Rcederer, “ your majestv has not five minutes to 
lose ! There is no safety for you except in the 
Assembly. You have not a sufficient number of 
men to defend the palace, and those you have are 
little to be depended upon. The cannoneers, at 
the mere mention of standing on the defensive, 
have unloaded their guns.” “But,” said the 
king, “ 1 have not seen a great many people in 
the Place du Carrousel.” “ Sire,” replied Rcederer, 
“ there are twelve pieces of cannon there, and im- 
mense multitudes of men are arriving from the 
faubourgs.” One Gerdret, a member of the de- 
partmental directory, a zealous patriot, and lace- 
merchant to the queen, ventured to offer a few 
words in support of what the procureur-general 
had said. “ Silence, M. Gerdret,” cried the queen ; 
it is not for you to raise your voice in this place ! 

Hold your tongue, sir Let the procureur- 

general speak.” And then turning to Rcederer 

she said, “ But, sir, we have troops yet ” 

“Madame,” replied Rcederer, interrupting her, 
“all Forii is marching JPOrit marehe* 
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And then, addressing the king wHh greater ear- 
nestness than before, the procureur-general added, 

“ Sire, time presses ; it is no lunger a prayer that 
we make to you, it is no longer an advice that we 
take the liberty to give you; we have but one 
thing to do in this moment, and that is, to demand 
permission to drag you to the Assembly !’* At 
these words poor L^is, who had been seated near 
a table with his hands on his knees and his eyes 
fixed on the ground, raised his head, looked fix- 
edly at Rccderer for some seconds, then turning 
towards the queen he said, “Marchons — let us 
m^rch,’* and then rose. His affectionate sister 
5id to the procureur-general, “ Monsieur Roederer, 
you answer for the life of the king !’* “ Yes, 

Madame, w'ith my own life,” replied Ilocderer, 
who then opened the death-march. As he walked 
before the king, who, he says, gave him a look of 
confidence, he begged that his majesty would not 
think of conducting with him any of his court, 
but would rely entirely on the departmental direc- 
tory and on the national guards, who would form | 
a double hedge to keep off the insurgents. 

“ Well,*’ said the king, “you have only to say it.** 
The keeper of the seals exclaimed, “ But, Mon- 
sieur Rmderer, the ministers will follow.” As 
soon as Rffidcrer had assented, the queen said 
eagerly, “ And Madame de Tourzcl, the governess 
of my son !** Roedercr said she might go too. 
By this time they had reached an outer apartment 
which was crowded by national guardsmen and by 
entlemen of the court, who seemed more than 
alf inclined to prevent the king’s going. Roederer 
called out in a loud voice, “ The king and his 
family are going to the Assembly alone, without 
any cortege except the department and the minis- 
ters and a guard. Please to open a passage.” 
He then ordered the officer in command of the 
guard to advance his men to march in double 
rows with the king. The only words Louis was 
heard to address to his afflicted courtiers w'ere, 

“ Gentlemen, I am only going to the Assembly.” 
The national guards were soon ready. As the 
king traversed the last apartment of the palace, he 
took the hat of a national guardsman who w'as 
marching at his right hand, and put on the man's 
head his ow'n hat, which had a white feather. 
The guardsman was taken by surprise ; but he 
presently took the king's hat from his head and 
put it under his left arm. At the foot of the great 
staircase Louis halted, and said to Roedercr, “ But 
what is to become of all those persons left up- 
stairs?” meaning the members of his diminished 
court, his faithful servants, and the devoted men 
who had run to the palace in the course of the 
preceding night to share in his danger.* It was 
never in the heart of Louis to be indifferent — as 
monarchs ao often are — to the fate of his friends 
and servants ; nor could any extremity of danger 
or distress drive them from his mind. Roederer 

• Madame da Tonnrl, tliat aha islKht not be M^ratad froni bar 
ehar|i> the Dauphin, had been obliged to leave lier daughter, th«o 
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replied, that, as all the gentlemen appeared to be 
in plain clothes, they had nothing to do but to 
leave their swords and come out — that harm could 
scarcely happen to them. As he went out into the 
portico which commanded a view of a part of the 
Place du Carrousel, the king hesitated and halted 
again. “ But still there are not so manv people 
here in the Place,” said he to Rcrderer. “ But, 
Sire,” responded the procureur-general, “ all the 
faubourgs are on the point of arriving, all the sec- 
tions are armed, they have been united at the 
municipality; and then you have not men enough 
to resist even the insurgents already collected on 
the Place du Carrousel : there are twelve pieces of 
cannon there.” The king continued his march. 
As they passed along the terraces of the Tuileries 
gardens they had to walk over leaves which hud 
fallen abundantly from the trees in the course of 
the night, although it was only the 10th of August. 
“IIcTC is a great fall of leaves,” said Luuis; 
“they fall early this year!’’ Some days belore 
this Manuel had written in a newspaper that the 
king would only last till the fall of the leaves. 
The little Dauphin jdayfully kicked the leaves 
about, all ignorant of the prophecy anil its actual 
fulfilment, 'i’lie president of the department ran 
hcforchund to the Assembly to announce that the 
king was coming. Riedercr, recollecting in time 
that the Assembly had ilrawn a line of demarcation, 
and claimed all the terrace of the Feuillunt beyond 
a certain point us their own or as national terri- 
tory, and that it would be cmisidered vc^y* unlaw- 
ful for the armed guard escorting the king to puss 
that delicate line, halted the head of the column on 
the court side, or, as it w'us culled, the Cublentz 
side, of it. A deputation came forth from the As- 
sembly to meet the king. “ Sire,” said the pre- 
sident, “ tlic Assembly, eager to concur iii securing 
jour safety, offer you and your family an asylum 
in its own bosom.” The royal family quitted the 
double row’ of national guards to traverse the rest 
of the terrace in the midst of the furious insur- 
gents, w'lio were not so entirely absorbed by the 
now decided theory of a republic but that some of 
the patriots found time to rob the queen of her 
watch and purse. Another of the republicans, a 
man of the tallest stature and most ferocious coun- 
tenance, with a uniform on his back and officer's 
epaulettes on his shoulders, brandished a naked 
sword before the king’s eyes, and by words as well 
as gestures intimated that L^uis antt all with him 
ouglit to lie massacred. The general fury seemed, 
as usual, to be more directed against the queen 
than against the king, and the armed mob kept 
roaring, “No women ! no w'omen !’* seasoning the 
exclamation with blasphemy and beastly obscenity 
Keederer harangued and the deputation fn^n the 
august Areopagus harangued till the ruffian put 
down his sword and took up the little dauphin in 
his arms. The royal mother gave a cry of dread 
and horror, and for the first time was near fainting. 
But Rochcr— the ruffian's name is preserved m 
memoirs and histories— loid to her “Madame, 
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do not fear, I will not do him the least injury . 
and he hoi^ted the daui)hin to his cpauletted 
bhouldcr and carried him the remainder of the 
wav. But there were other alarms and other 
«>l)s*tacles. A fellow with a pole or pike nine or 
ten feet long made a frightful outcry, and had by 
his side a citizen still more transported with rage : 
they cried out with all their force, “ They shall 
n(d'go into the National Assembly! They are the 
cause of all our miseries I This must have an end 1 
D()^^n with them ! Down with them !” Roederer 
again harangued, telling them that they must re- 
spect the laws which the friends of the people had 
inadt ; .that the king had a right to enter the 
Assembly whenever he thought proper ; and that, 
although the constitution gave no such right to the 
queen and the rest of the royal family, the Assem- 
bly, by a special decrep just voted, allowed them 
t(» repair thither with the king. One of the de- ^ 
putation from the House attested that all this was 
li uth and the law. Tlie general opposition then 
seemed to \ield, but the fierce loud man with the 
long ])ule or ])ike kept brandishing it in the air, 
and shouting Down with them ! down with them 
all !” umil Rn*derer snatched the pike from 
his hand, \\hen he turned and ded, and disap- 
peared in the ciowd. At the door of the Assembly, 
winch was guarded as usual by national guards- 
men, one of tlie men said to the King, “ Sire, do 
not fear, we are good poojilc, only we will be 
betraved no longer. Be a good citizen. Sire, and 
do not forget to drive all your hluck-silk-biecches 
men out of the palace !” Louis said a few' 
words to the man, mildly ami without any 
ill-humour. He was the first that entered the 
Assembly. lie was closely followed by Ruiderer; 
but a crowd and a rush in the 'obbies stopped the 
queen, who would not scpaiale from her son. 
R(cdcrer, going up to the bar, entreated the As- 
sembly to send away the mob, and permit some 
of the grenadiers of the battalion Filles St. Tliomas, 
who had escorted the royal fumdy, to mount guard 
at the door. The ultru-Jacobin party, and appa- 
rently some of the Gironde, expressed great anger 
at tlie latter ])rupositi*<ii ; and there rose a cry that 
there was a conspiracy against the Assembly, and 
that it was for some sinister and fatal design 
Rdiderer had proposed introducing into the As- 
sembly an armed force. Thuriut and Gambon 
were particularly furious, and really spoke as if 
they were in an agony of alarm. They threatened 
Roederer with impeachment, and told him that his 
head should answer fur it .if any attack were made 
or attempted upon the House. Instead of answer- 
ing, Roederer called in a few grenadiers without 
their arms; and these men presently opened a 
passage for the queen. One of the grenadiers 
took the Dauphin in his arms, traversed the hall, 
and set the child down on the table, which ex* 
cited some applause. The queen followed w'ith 
the rest of the royal family, and then sat down 
with the king upon the seats ususlly reserved for 
miniiters. When Louis spoke, he calmly said, 
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*'1 am come hither to avoid a great crime, and I 
think that I can nowhere be so safe as in the 
midst of you, gentlemen.” To this the republican 
Girondist, Vergniaud, who wras president, re- 
sponded, “ Sire, you may count upon the firmness 
of the National Assembly : its members have 
sworn to die in maintaining the rights of the people 
and tlie constituted authorities.” Louis then seated 
himself close bv the side of the president; but 
ex-capucliin Chabot, of the mauvaisc tfUc, reminded 
the Assembly that they could not deliberate in 
rescnce of the king ; and thereupon Louis and 
is family and ministers were conducted to a box 
called la loge du loyographc^ which was ri'scrvcd 
for the short-hand writers or reporters, and which 
was placed immediately behind the president’s 
chair. In that place, where they could see with- 
out being much seen, and where Louis could hear 
every word of the debate upon his own dechtlance 
or forfeiture, we must leave them for the present, 
in order to return to the Tuileries.* 

With the departure of the king all motive for 
resistance seemed to cease at the palace, where the 
means of defence were diminished by the de- 
arture of the grenadiers and others who had 
elped to escort the king. The gens-d’armes, 
who had so implicitly obeyed procureur Manuel, 
quitted all their posts, and joined the people with 
cries of “ Vive la Nation!” the national guards 
lliat remained in the great court-yard and in the 
gardens of tlie Tuileries were now all of one mind, 
for those w'ho were well disposed to the king saw 
now no chance of saving their lives except by 
declaring fur the insurgents; but the brave Swiss 
— five or SIX hundred men, for some of this corps, 
too, had gone to give escort to the royal family — 
remained at their posts within the palace, nothing 
daunted by the tens of thousands that were ga- 
thering around them ; and there they determined 
to remain until their orders to that effect should 
be revoked by those who had given them. On the 
other side, the Marseillese and the Breton fede- 
rates, who had come to fight, and w'ho could not 
brook the idea of being disappointed of the plea- 
sure of storming the chktcau, were resolutely bent 
upon entering the palace ; and the party, or rather 
the p.irties, whose impulses they obeyed, wished 
fur some grand scene there that might terrify all 
non-repubiiean members, and drive the Assembly 
to a rapid solution of the dtScheance problem. 'J'o 
scare the Swiss, who, with their muskets on their 
shoulders, were looking out at the windows and 
doors of the palace, the mob paraded along the 
Feuillant terrace with four bleeding heads stuck 
upon pikes^the heads of Sulleau and the other 
three who had been put to death in the Place 
Vendfime under the eyes of the demoiselle The- 
roigne. Finding that this had no effect, some of 
the insurgents parleyed with the Swiss, who, in 

* Roederer, Chronique do CInquante Joure ; Proreedin^ uf (he Ai- 
eeoiblv, us given in Hiit. Parlement : Petion'e Account, ibid. ; CiCTy, 
valet de ciiambre de Louie XVI., Journal ; Madame Gampau ; Tou- 
lungeon, Qiat. du la France ^pula la Revolution ; Marqun do 
Ferrifewe, lii6inolioe t and othor noBOlXM of CIm tine. 




sign of peace and fricndshij), threw cartridges out 
of the windows, but intimuted at the suine time 
that they must do their duty. Westermann, who 
had removed the indecision of brcwci Santerre in 
BO energetic a manner, could, as a native of AUace 
(which was etiU more than lialf German, and 
which never ought to have been allowed to be 
French, or become a part of France), speak a bad 
German dialect with facility ; and, as he fancied 
the Swiss might not well have understood those 
who had parleyed with them in French, he spoke 
to them in his Alsatian German. Still the brave, 
Btern men, from the mighty Alps and the high 
Swiss valleys, remained firm as their native rocks, 
the only men or things that w'cre firm on that day, 
or that had been firm for many a long day in 
France. Not only was the Place du Carrousel now 
crowded, but the quays on the other side of the 
Tuileries, and every spot of ground near the 
palace, were covered with armed multitudes, who, 
for the most part, were kept in ignorance of the 
fact that the king and his family were no longer 
there, and who consequently urged on the attack 
with a blind fury. Some voices nearer at hand 
roared out, ** Only give up the ch&teau to us, and 
we are friends !*’ But the Swiss made no answer. 
The next message or summons on the part of the 
patriots was spoken by three loud cannons that 
fired over or into the roof of the Tuileries. Such 
of the nobles and gentlemen in black, and such of 
the serrants of the royal household as had not 
escaped before, now fled from the doomed place in 


the best manner they could. Cldry, one of the 
king’s valets-dc-clminbre, who will long be re- 
membered for his faithful attendance on his kind 
muster, and for his touching narrative of the cup- 
tivity and sufl’crings of the royal family, found 
every passage out of the palace blocked up, saw 
certain deiith staring him in the face, ran despe- 
rately from apartment to ajianmcnt, and nt last 
leaped from one of the wnidows of the queen’s 
room down upon the terrace. Before he made bis 
escape the walls of the palace were pierced with 
halls and bullets, and several of the apartments 
were already strewed with dead bodies; for the 
Sw iss returned the fire of the three great guns, 
and the insurgents then plied all their cannon and 
all the musketry they could, firing on the palace 
from different sides and angles, and aiming chiefly 
at the doorways and windows. But presently the 
Swiss made a bold sortie from the palace, drove 
the insurgents back from a barricade which they 
had almost mastered, and out of the great 
court-yard, seized one .of the pieq^s of artillery 
which had been placed there, turned it against the 
^treating Marseillese, gave many of them a lasting 
quietus, and in brief apace of time entirely cleared 
the Place du Carrousel. Many of the flying rabble 
never stopped until they reached the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, and never re-appeared on the scene 
of action until the only work to be done was to 
butcher helpless prisoners. Beau Barbaroux, who 
had not exposed his own handsome person, endea- 
voured to rally the Marseillese when they were 
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under cover, or when tall stone houses or whole 
streets intervened between them and the Swiss. 
Westermann, who had risked life and limb like a 
soldier, rallied the Breton federates, and the de- 
moiselle Theroigne, in her aniazonne, or short- 
skirted riding-habit, ran from rank to rank, crying 
“Vengeance! Vengeance! Victory or Death!” 
Even some of the pike-men rallied ; and some of 
the national guardsmen who had remained within 
the iron-railing of the Tuileries, infuriated at 
seeing Frenchmen fly before the Swiss, and the 
blood of their .countrymen shed by foreigners, 
fired upon the Swiss on flank and rear. The very 
battalions of Filles St. Thomas and Petits-Peres 
joined in this fusilade. The mass of the artillery 
of the besiegers was gradually collected on one 
good point ; more guns, seized by the mob at the 
arsenal and in other places, were drugged forward ; 
some barricades were raised, and a close concen- 
trated fire was ojiened upon the Swiss and the 
chateau. But still the Swiss kept up their fire 
by volley and platoon, and, by dint of musketry 
and their single cannon, they captured three other 
pieces of artillery — but unfortunately without their 
linstocks. At this moment many lookers-on were 
very doubtful whether a complete victory would 
not remain to the Swiss. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
then a very young and a very poor officer of artil- 
lery, who was among the spectators, and who 
afterwards pretended that he w'as indifl'erent or 
merely led to the spot by curiosity, although, in 
fact, he was then professedly an out-and-out Ja- 
cobin of the school of Robespierre, thought that 
the Swiss must beat if they had only a skilful 
commander. But the Swiss, unable to use the 
three guns they had just captured, and assailed by 
the national guards as well ..s by the enemy in 
front, were soon compelled to fall back upon the 
palace. They had left, however, on the Place du 
Carrousel from a thousand to twelve hundred 
Frenchmen killed and wounded — so dreadful had 
been their fire, and so close and thick the masses 
against which it had been directed — and their case 
was bv no means desperate, when M. d’Hervilly 
arrived from the Assembly with the king’s order 
to them to cease firing. Before the brave men 
could be made to understand this order, they re- 
pulsed a body of insurgents who had ventured to 
come to close quarters. The Swiss, relieved from 
that duty for which alone they had been hazard- 
ing their lives against such fearful odds, would 
gladly have piled their arms ; but the insurgents, 
who obeyed no orders, or at least none that came 
from the king or from any other constituted au- 
thority, kept firing on, more vigorously than ever. 
Some few of the Swiss did, however, q^uit their 
posts to follow M . d'Hervilly to the Assemmy, w'here 
he promised them life and security ; but the rest 
remained in the palace — and many of them, it is 
said, never knew, or had an opportunity of know- 
ing, anything about the king's order. Cannon- 
balls and bullets were flying about too thickly to 
allow d’Hervilly to make any long stay. He was 
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scarcely gone ere Westermann led the Marseilleae 
and Bretons to another assault in front of the 
palace, while another body of insurgents attacked 
it with artillery on the side of the Louvre. Long 
and bloody was the contest, and many a Mar- 
seillese and Breton fell dead on the terrace and on 
the marble steps before Westermann forced an 
entrance by the great door ; and then the Swiss 
obstinately defended every step of the broad stair- 
case. But, as soon as the Marseillese and Bmltas 
gut footing in the interior of the palace, they were 
followed by thousands of national guardsmen of 
the sans-culottic districts, and by thousands of 
pike-men from the faubourgs — by a living mass 
w'hich might have seemed sufficient to make the 
old oak beams and rafters of the Tuileries crack 
and break, and so bury together in one hideous 
ruin Swiss and French, the assailants and the as- 
sailed. The republicans even dragged up heavy 
guns to burst open the inner doors nith grape- 
shot. At last the Swiss, who were for the most 
part wounded and covered with blood, threw down 
their arms and cried for mercy. Never was such 
a cry more vainly raised; the French fell upon 
them, and commenced one of the most atrocious of 
massacres — a butchery in which mere children 
ana women, armed wdth pikes and knives, took 
part. One division of the victims, from two to 
three hundred strong, formed into a column, 
rushed out of the palace, and endeavoured to cut 
their way to the Champs Elysdes, and thence on 
to Courbevoie, where were hundreds of their brave 
countrymen and brothers in arms, in barracks and 
doing nothing, but who, had they been kept in 
Paris, might have given a very different turn to 
the fortune of the day. They kept together, and 
in perfect order for some time, defending them- 
selves with their bayonets, for they had consuined 
nil their cartridges before tliey quitted the palace ; 
but attacked from every side, fired upon by artil- 
lery and musketry, and seeing every avenue blocked 
up, they hesitated, halted, consulted, and then broke 
and fled in small parties, and in every direction, 
crying, “ Quarter ! quarter ! mercy !” Nearly every 
man of them was massacred by the ferocious mob, 
who mutilated their bodies, and stuck their heads 
upon pikes. Another party fled from the Tuileries 
by the Rue de I'Echelle, and were butchered to a 
man. A third party rushed across the garden and 
the Feuillaut terrace to the Assembly ; and of these 
the greater part were brought down by a keen fu- 
silade, and the rest found refuge in the back benches 
of the house. Cldry, who had leaped out at the 
queen’s window, and who had not known whither 
to go, was accosted by some Marseillese, who had 
just butchered several of the Swiss, and were strip- 
ping them of their clothes. One of them went up 
to him with a bloody sword in his hand, saying, 
“ How, citizen ! without arms ! Take this swoi^ 
and help us to hill/* — “ 1 was,” says the faithful 
valct-de-chambre, “ without arms, and most for- 
tunately in a plain frock coat ; for if anything had 
betrayed that I beloi^sed to the palace, 1 should net 
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have escaped.” He then ran and concealed him- 
self in a stable, 'vihcre some of the Swiss took 
refuge also ; but they were w'atched and soon cut 
to pieces close to him. Attracted by the cries of 
these wretched victims, the master of the house ran 
down to the stable ; he was too late to be of any 
service to the Swiss, but he conducted Clery into 
his house, and kept him there till the massacre 
was over. Clery had barely time to throw away 
some papers which might have disclosed the nature 
of his employment at court, ere a body of armed 
men broke into the house to see if any Swiss were 
concealed in it. After a keen search these ruffians, 
with their hands wet with blood, entered into con- 
versation, and coolly related how many men they 
had massacred. “ I remained at this asylum,” 
adds Cl^rv, “ from ten o’clock in the morning till 
four in the afternoon, liaving constantly before my 
eyes a view of tlie horrors that were committed in 
the Place de Loui^ Quinze. Of the men, some 
were continuing the slaughter, and others cutting 
off the heads of those who were already slain ; 
while the w'omen, lost to all sense of shame, w'cre 
committing the most indecent mutilations on the 
dead bodies, from which they tore pieces of flesh 
and earned them in triumph.” For the horrors 
tliat were perpetrated within the Tuileries we have j 
the authorit) of another cye-w'itness. Madame ' 
Cam pan, who was in the number of those who 
could not leap out of windows or escape in any 
other way — a very considerable number, and con- 
sisting for the most part of women and aged or 
feeble men — says that several noblemen, in attempt- 
ing to fly by the long gallery that leads from the 
Tuileries to the Louvre, were poniarded or shot, 
and iheir dead bodies thrown out of the windows ; 
that two ushers of the king’s chamber were killed 
in defending with their swords the door of the 
council-room, and that another usher was slain at 
the door of the queen’s bedchamber, all three pro- 
testing that it was their duty to die there. Madame 
Campan, the Princess de Tarente, and a good many 
more ladies, w'cre in the queen's drawing-room, 
expecting death every instant, when a man with a 
long beard entered, crying out, in the name of 
Pt^tion, ” Mercy for the women ! Do not dishonour 
the nation!” Missing her sister, Madame Campan 
ran to an upper apartment, where slie found two 
femmes-de-cliambre and a tall Hungarian, one of 
the queen’s chasseurs, who was sitting on the side 
of a bed pale as death, and utterly helpless through 
fright She cried out to him to fly for his life. 

** I cannot,” said the man ; ” I am dead with fear 1” j 
As he said the words a savage troop rushed up the , 
itaira and into the room, and massacred him. They I 
were falling upon Madame Campan and the two I 
femmee-de-chambre, when a voice at the bottom 
of the stairs called out, ** What are you doing up 
there f The women are not to be killed and ' 
thereupon a horrible Marseillese said to Madame 
Campan, who was on her knees before him pray- 
ing for mercy, **Get up, she-rogue, the nation par- 
dons you! ^e-((n\coqui7ie,iafiatibnto/a»e^^.’’ j 


Five or six men then carried her and the two wait- 
ing-women to one of the large windows of the palace, 
set them upon a table, and liadethem cry “Vive la 
nation.” After this they were allowed to quit the 
palace, which was re-echoing with the blows of men 
and women who were breaking the furniture and 
everything to pieces. “ I w'as obliged to walk over 
several dead bodies,” says the estimable woman, 
who has rendered even better service to the memory 
of Marie Antoinette than Clery has done to that of 
Ijouis XVI., “ and I recognised among them the 
body of the old Vicomte de Broves, to whom the 
queen had sent me at the beginning of the terrible 
night to beg him and another aged gentleman in 
her name to quit the palace and get to their homes. 
But the two old men had begged me to tell her 
majesty, that they had too often obeyed the king’s 
orders in circumstances when it was their duty to 
finvc risked their lives for his defence ; and that this 
time they were determined to be disobedient, and 
w'oiild only remember the kindness of the queen.” 
As Madame Campan w'as quitting the Tuileries 
I garden by one of the iron gates, the men who were 
conducting her asked whither she would go ? She 
asked them wlicther they were at liberty to conduct 
her wherever she desired to go? Upon this one 
of them, a MarseiUesc, pushed her with the butt- 
end of his musket, saying, “ How ! do you still 
doubt the power of tlie people I” Madame replied, 
“ Certainly not.” They told her that she might 
go wherever she liked. As she travers^ the Place 
du Carrousel, in the midst of balls and bullets, she 
witnessed the massacre of several of the Swiss, and 
saw her own liousc in a blaze ; fur, partly through 
I accidents likely to arise in such an incessant firiiig 
! of cannons and muskets, and partly by design, tire 
I was set to many of the buildings near tlie Tuileries, 

' and even to a part of that palace itself. The skirts 
' of her white dress had been stsuiicd with blood m 
' sweeping over the floors of the jialace. The pois- 
I sardes, or fish-wiveB, who, like all the markcl- 
■ women of Paris, hod long been such decided pu- 
' triotesses, followed her and her com})anion8, hooting 
and hissing, and crying out that they belonged to 
: the Austrian woman, and ought to be' killed. The 
armed men that were conducting her led her and 
the two waiting- women under a doorway that they 
might take off their white gowns ; but this seemed 
j to make mutters worse, for their under dresses, 
being too short, gave them the appearance of per- 
sons in disguise, and another troop of poissurdes 
cried out that they were young Swiss dressed as 
women, and as such ought to be massacred. 
VFhen this alarm was over, Madame Campan saw 
advancing along the street u group of she-cannibals 
carrying the head of poor commandant Mandat. 
Her escort made her and her companions hastily 
enter an obscure wine-shop, where they called fur 
wine and bade the ladies drink with them, assuring 
the landlord that they were their sisters and good 
patriotesses. By this time all the Marseillese who 
had followed her from the palace had quitted her. 
One of the men that remained told her m an under 
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tone of voice that he had been forced to join the 
insurgents ; that he disapproved of all their atro- 
cities ; that he had killed nobody, and saved her. 
“ You have run,” said he, “ a great risk in meet- 
ing those furies that were carrying the head of 
Mandat. Yesterday, at midnight, in the Place de 
la Bastille, those horrible women took an oath to 
kill with their own hands the queen and all the 
females attached to her service. It is only the dif- 
ficulty and danger of the deed that has saved you 
all.” At last Madame Campan reached the house 
of her sister, where all the members of her family 
were assembled, and where every one believed that 
she had been murdered in the palace. But she 
could not long rest there, for the house whs known, 
and it was presently surrounded by a furious mob, 
shouting that the confidante of Marie Antoinette 
w'ns there, and that they would have her head. 
The numbers were never correctly ascertained, but 
it a])peaT8 that five or six gentlemen of rank, twenty 
or thirty of the national guards, who either sided 
with the Swiss, or met deatli because they were 
known to have been friends of the court, and to 
have fought with the Marseillese at the ilbomened 
dinner in the Champs EUsecs, and about one hun- 
dred domestics of the royal family, were butchered 
in tlie Tuilerics. As for the Swiss, out of seven 
or cigh* hundred men that had mustered in the 
piducc on the preceding night, not more than one 
hundred and fifty, or at most one hundred and 
eighty, outlived thiy bloody day ; and many of 
these poor fellows afterwards died of their wounds 
or of grief. So madly savage were the Parisian 
mobs, or jiatriots and patnotesses, that they mur- 
dered all the door- porters they could reach, as 
some of those men were Swiss, and as they were all 
called Swiss — the word Suk-c having become, in 
Pari''ian French at least, a synoiume for “door- 
jioricr.” Asa large party of them — fifty, or, ac- 
cording to other accounts, eighty — ^were on their 
way to the Hotel de Yille, under escort of a de- 
tachment of national guards to whom they had 
surrendered — a ferocious multitude in the Place 
de Greve hurst through the ranks of the national 
guards, and niiirdered the helpless prisoners in 
cold blood to the lust man, the guardsmen looking 
on, and, it is said, making not the slightest efiort 
to save men whose lives ought to have been sacred 
in their eyes. But still there were some French- 
men who were horror-stricken at these atrocities, 
and who risked their lives in endeavours to stop 
them — ow/y, unfortunately for the national cha- 
racter, these noble efforts were spoiled in some 
cases by strut and theatrical display. One Cle- 
ment, a wine-dealer, rushed to the bar of the 
Assembly, leading a rescued Swiss by the hand, 
set forth, in an artificial speech, the dangers he 
bad undergone in the rescue, declared that he w’as 
childless himself and w’ould adopt the Swiss he 
had saved, and then fell upon the poor soldier's 
neck and fainted away; at which that august 
Areopagus clapped and applauded, as if it had 
been ^ma enacting. Gorsas, the journalist, stood 
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fast at the door of a guard-room, w'illnn which wcrlB 
some Swiss prisoners, haranguing the mob, and 
doing nil he could to save the prisoners — an action 
w'hich would have been the more commendable if 
Gorsas had not himself been labouring for months 
in his newspaper to excite the people into insur- 
rection and their present madness, or if cither his 
efforts had been attended with success or he had 
ended his ibiil life by the door of that guard- 
house in pleading the cause of mercy. Some iew 
other citizens generously exposed their lives in 
concealing Swiss or other tugiiives in their houses. 

The massacres were not all over till late in 
the evening; but as early as eleven o’clock in 
the morning the triumphant shouts of the people 
informed tlie republican deputies silting in the 
Assembly, Jacobins and Girondists, who had set 
them to this work, that they had conquered and 
that the Tuileries was in their possession. Un- 
til the moment when this certain intelligence 
was received, these reformers and reconstructon 
of nations, though they hud the king and hii 
family in their hands, were quivering with agita- 
tion and alarm. The cannon which was fired 
close by — for their hull was not many hundred 
yards from the jialace— shook the walls of their 
Areopagus, and their windows were nearly all 
broken by the concussion of the atmosphere and 
by random musket-shots. Some of the illustrioui 
deputies rose and went to the door ; but to go out 
where balls weie flying like hail was more danger- 
ous than to remain in ; and so they returned to 
their scats or vaulted into the, speaking-place to 
talk about the glory of d} iiig fur the country, and 
the imperative duty of all representatives of the 
people to remain at their posts in the hour of 
duiigiT. As the guns houincd and the House 
shook, they talked the louder to keep up what 
heart was left in them. A ]>ortion of the armed 
mob rushed in at the door of the hall ; but it waa 
not the mob that these orators feared, and so they 
greeted the in-comers with shouts of “ Vive la 
Nation!” The nc.\t thing they did was to de- 
cree an address calling upon the people to respect, 
not the palace they were attacking, but ** the 
Rights of Man, Jjiberty, and Equality,” and to 
order that this brief address should instantly be 
printed and ])lacaTded. As soon as this was de- 
creed the) had recourse to some more swearing, 
which they alw'ays employed like a dram : they 
all rose on their feet, stretched out their right 
hands, and, to the loud accompaniment of the 
galleries, they swore that they w'ould perish, if 
necessary, for the defence of liberty and equality. 
Then a deputation from one of the sections, com- 
posed of daring men who had ventured to come to 
the House through the terrible storm that w'as 
raging, appeared at the bar to say that their section 
fully concurred in the petition for dechi^ance which 
Mayor Potion had presented, to declare that they 
too had sworn to die for liberty and equality, that 
they were all tired of the crimes of the court, imd 
wanted to get rid of kin^ ^ ever. ** O, legii- 
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latoTB,*’ Baid their orator, in winding up his 
harangue, “ only dare to Bwear that you will save 
the empire, and the empire is safe!” What! 
more Bwearing ? — Yes ! more and Btill more ; for 
all the deputies rose simultaneously, and, again 
raising their right hands towards heaven, they 
shouted, almost loud enough to drow*n the roar of 
hig guns and the crack and crash of small ones, 
“ Nous le jurons! We swear it.** The presi- 
dent — it was the Girondist Guadet, as the Girondist 
Vergniaud had been worn out by sitting all night 
—entreated this deputation to take charge of the 
address to the people which had just been voted, 
and cause the same to be placarded. Apparently 
the servants of the Assembly would not expose 
themselves to be shot by carrying out the paper. 
Next came a deputation from the insurrectional 
municipality, who had established themselves in 
the Hutel de Ville. This deputation, consisting of 
six known men of the people, demanded that the 
Assembly should pronounce sentence of decheance 
instanter, and that they should be jiermitted on the 
morrow to present to the Assembly a detailed ac- 
count of all the occurrences “ of this for ever 
memorable day,’* in order that it might be sent to 
all the forty-four thousand municipalities of 
France. And they also announced that, notwith- 
standing the suspension and changes w'hich they 
had found themselves under the necessity of 
making in the Hotel de Ville, Petioii, Manuel, 
and Danton were “ still their colleagues,” and that 
Santerre was put at the head of the national guards 
and all the armed force of Paris. Guadet, who 
was acting ns president, and w*ho was one of 
Potion’s closest friends, said to this deputation, 
“ Gentlemen, ym have spoken of Monsieur Petion, 
but Petion you know is detained n prisoner. He 
cannot speak to the people, and jou may judge 
how much he wishes to do it. Wc invite you, 
therefore, to take off the order which ^ircNcnts him 
from showing himself to his fello\^ -citizens.” 
This was a conclusion to the farce of the virtuous 
mayor’s duresse and restraiiU. Moiitaiit Maribon, 
a decided Robespierrist, wlio had been more than 
once president of the Jacobin Club, who was pre- 
sident there at the begiiiiiiiig of the present month 
of August, and who, in that capacity and other- 
wise, had materially aided and assisted in bringing 
about the insurrection, moved that the Assembly 
should be called over by musier-rull, and that 
every member should ascend the tribune as his 
name was called, and there separately and indivi- 
dually swear in the name oi' the nation to maintain 
liberty and equality, or die at his post. This 
motion was carried upon the ground that, when 
men swure in masses, their oaths were not so good 
or clear as when each man swore separately. This 
fresh swearing — ^the calling over the list of the 
members— the ascending and descending the steps 
of the tribune — must have occupied a considerable 
time; but wc know not whether the proceeding 
was over or only in progress when the Assembly 
was informed that the insurgents had triumphed. 


and that a deputation of patnota were coming to 
the bar to present several boxes full of papers which 
they had found in the Tuileriea. Upon the motion 
of Lacroix, who said that the Assembly had no 
place set apart for the preservation of such docu- 
ments, these papers were sent to the Hdtel de Ville. 
Then Lamarque acquainted the House that the 
extraordinary committee of twelve had thought fit 
to prevent the departure of any carriages or couriers 
from the capital, in order that lying letters 
might not carry alarm into the departments ;** and 
he advised the Assembly to draw up immediately 
an address to the French people, to assure them 
that their representatives, true to their oaths, would 
neglect nothing to save the country, and to let all 
the inhabitants of the rural districts know that the 
insurrection of to-day was only the effect of the 
weariness of the people, &c. The Assembly not 
only adopted the proposition, but intrusted the 
drawing up of this address to Lamarque himself. 
After this, a number of citizens and citizenesses, 
who had been attacking the palace, came to de- 
pose that all the bloodshed had been owing to the 
court and to the abominable Swiss, who had be- 
trayed good patriots by their signs of amity, and 
had fired upon them when they confidently and 
peaceably approached the palace. According to 
their spokesman, the people had all been as inno- 
cent aii 4 l ns quiet as lambs, and it was the king, 
and not they, who hud set the tocsins ringing. 
“ For a long time,” said he, “ the people have 
been calling for decht^unce, and you, legislators, 
have not yet so much as pronounced sentence of 
suspension. Learn, then, that wc have set fire to 
the Tuileriea, and that we will not extinguish it 
until the vengeance of the people is satisiied. 1 
am cliargcd to demand from you once more in the 
people’s name the dethronement of the king.’’ 
Guadet assured them that the Assembly was 
watching over the safety of the empire (the word 
knvjdom was jironounced no more), and that they 
might assure the pcofile that it was going instantly 
to adopt grand measures. Guadet then ceded the 
presidentiul chair to Gensonnd, and assisted Verg- 
iiiaud in bringing up a project of decree in the 
name of the extraordinary committee of twelve. 
Vergniaud, witli the ordinary Gironde cant, spoke 
of hib own tender icclings, and of the great grief 
the Assembly must necessarily feel in being 
obliged to have recourse to rigorous measures ; but 
he ended with bb) ing that these measures must be 
adopted instantlv, or farewell liberty ! farewell 
equality ! farewell the existence of France as an 
independent nation ! His propositions were simply 
these : — 1 . That the French people were invited 
to forma National Convention^ to take place of the 
existing Assembly. 2. The king was pruvisorily 
suspended from his functions, until the National 
Convention should pronounce upon the measures 
proper to secure the sovereignty of the people and 
the tranquil reign of liberty and equality. 3. The 
extraordinary committee would present, within the 
day, the best method of organising a new mi- 
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ristry according to the wiahcB of the people. 

4. The ministera actually in office were to con- 
tinue their functiona until the new cabinet ahould 
be formed. 5. The extraordinary committee 
would alao prepare in the courae of the day a pro- 
ject of decree touching the governor and the edu- 
cation of the prince royal. 6. The payment of 
the civil liat was auapended until the National 
Convention should decide on that head ; but the 
extraordinary committee would present, within 
four-and-twenty hours, a project of decree touch- 
ing some allowance to be granted to the king 
during hia auapension. 7. The National Aaaem- 
bl y took charge of ^he money, hooks, &c., in the 
liuTida of the intendent of the civil list. 8 The 
king and his family were to remain within the 
walla of the Assembly until tranquillity should be 
re-ebtahlished in Paris. The department was to 
give orders for preparing the palace of llie Luxem- 
bourg for the future residence of the king and his 
family, who would be placed under the guard of 
citizens and the law. 10. Every public function- 
ary, every soldier, non-commissioned officer, officer, 
or general that abandoned his post in these days of 
alarm was declared infamous and a traitor to liis 
country. 11. The department and the munici- 
pality of Paris would instantly and solemnly pro- 
claim the present decree. 12. And it would be 
sent by extraordinary couriers to the eighty-threc 
departments, who would be hound to send it to all 
the municipalities, &c. 

The uncrowned king, panting in the close hot 
box of the bhort-hand writers, had scarcely hoard 
the Assembly vote this decree ere Guadet presented 
the jdaii for construct mg a new popular ministry 
— a ])lain and simjile rule, for the members of the 
Assembly were themselves to "lect all the ministers 
for the present. And as soon as this was agreed 
to Guadet said that the same rule would do very 
w'ell for choosing a governor for the king’s son. 
Tw'o things appear pretty certain ; the Girondists 
must have had these decrees and projects of de- 
crees and orations ready written in their pockets, 
and the cdtd droit, who had shown so much energy 
and boldness during the two or three preceding 
days, must either have kept away from the Assem- 
bly for fear of being massacred, or they must all 
have lifted hands and taken oaths with the repub- 
licans in dread of the armed patriots, who crow'ded 
both the galleries and the body of the House. 
Hitherto there had been no division, everything 
, being carried by acclamation, nor can we find that, 

^ in the course of the whole day, or in the course of 
several following days, there w'as a single deputy 
that ventured to offer one word of opposition or re- 
monstrance or protest. Brissot, who fondly fan- 
cied that they were now going to have the best of 
possible republics, and that he and his party 
would be, and would long remain, at the head of it 
as ministers or dictators, supported Guadet’s pro- 
positions, but said he thought that the Assembly 
could not proceed to elect new ministers until they 
had decreed that the present cabinet had lost the 
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confidence of the nation — Ontil they had been 
formally deprived of their functions, and until all 
their papers had been seized and sealed up by 
order of the Assembly. These propositions were 
adopted and decreed instantly and unanimously. 
A member then announced that a part of the Tui- 
leries was still in a blaze, that the people were in- 
terrupting the firemen, and that the whcile palace 
would be burnt to the ground unless the Assembly 
sent a deputation to restore order. But the As- 
sembly decreed that this business did not concern 
them, and ought to be left to the care of the muni- 
cipality. Jean Debrie then proposed, in the name 
of the extraordinary committee, that it should be 
declared — 1. That every decree the Assembly had 
passed should have the force of law without the 
royal sanction : 2. That the new minister of justice 
should use the ereat seal without any sanction or 
consent of the king ; 3. And that the new ministers 
should sign together and issue all addresses, pro- 
clamations, and other acts of that kind. All this 
was decreed in an instant. Duhem then said that 
he had been out of doors, and that the most excited 
and furious of the people were already rendered 
quiet as lambs by the decrees which the Assembly 
had passed, and were now doing nothing but 
swearing fidelity, tranquillity, and submission. 
Nevertheless, another body of patriots in a very ex- 
cited state appeared at the bar to give vent to their 
indignation against the chief of the executive 
power, and to demand incontinently a decree of 
dechdance. Vergniaud, after declaring that he 
could not doubt the purity of their sentiments or 
their lespect for the laws, told them that they must 
have a little patience ; that the present representa- 
tives of the ])eoplo had done all that their powers 
had permitted them to do in voting that a conven- 
tion should be called to pronounce on the great 
question of ddcheance. “ And in the mean while,” 
said he, “ the Assembly has pronounced sentence 
of suspension, and this measure ought to be suffi- 
cient to remove from the people all further fear as 
to the treacheries and plots of the executive power. 
It is now a truth that the king can do no wrong ; 
and we are here to die for the people and for li- 
berty.” But the Jacobins, who were determined 
not to leave all the honours of the day to the 
Girondists, now proceeded rapidly to propose and 
carry decrees wliich could not be otherwise than 
fatal' to the Gironde, who had little or no hold on 
the popular masses. Jean Debrie proposed that 
the Assembly, having just sworn so solemnly to 
maintain and carry out the principles of liberty 
and equality, ought forthwith to admit the natural 
right of universal suffrage, and ought to decree 
that for the approaching convention every citizen 
of the age of twenty-five, and living by the produce 
of his labour, should have a vote ; and this too 
was adopted unanimously. Choudieu demanded, 
as measures very essential to the general safety, 
that a camp should be formed under the walls of 
Paris, to be composed of the people of Paris and of 
all other patriots that chose to repair to it; that the 
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Parisian cannoneers, '\rho had been so active this 
day, should be allowed to place their artillery in 
battery on the heights of Montmartre, which com- 
manded the capital ; and that from this moment 
the Assembly should remain in permanent session. 
As soon as all this had been decreed unanimously, 
Lacroix, another most thoroughpaced Jacobin, 
demanded that the Assembly should instantly ap- 
point a committee, or commissaries, to go to the 
army on the frontiers to announce the changes 
which had taken place, and to keep the soldiers, in 
the right path. And forthwith the Assembly 
named thirteen deputies of the dce])est Jacobin hue, 
who set out for the army this very evening, being 
invested, on the motion of Gensonne, with powers 
to dismiss generals and all functionaries, civil or 
military, and to put them under arrest if they 
should think proper. Some citizens then came in 
to implore the Assembly to do something to stop 
t lie fire that was s])rcuding in the buildings near 
the Tuileries ; and the Assembly deputed Paloy, 
one of its members, who was considered a skilful 
man in such matters (there were hundreds there 
that were skilful enough in lujhtintj fires), to go 
and put out the conflugration. When this was 
done Isnard called the attention of the House to 
the new cabinet that it was to form. “ And,” 
said this Girondist, ** since the Assembly declared 
that Rolandf Clavierrs, and Srrran carried witli 
them the regret of tlie nation, we owe it to public 
opinion to reinstate those three virtuous ministers 
immediately by a unanimous vote!” The House 
voted as he proposed, and thus, through the Idoody 
paths of insurrection and anarchy, the husband of 
Madame Roland found his way back to the cabinet. 
Next a deputation of the cannoneers of Paris came 
in to declare that this was the most beautiful day 
of their lives, since they liad saved the cause of 
liberty; that the Swiss had been the aggressors, 
having fired upon them out of the same window's 
from which Charles IX. had fired upon his sub- 
jects at the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, &,c. 
Deputy Montaut said that the attestation of these 
excellent citizens clearly proved that the Swiss 
guards had provoked tiic vengeance of the people 
by treacherously assassinating the citizens. “ As 
it is good,” said he, **that it should be known 
that the citizens of Paris have only rejielled force 
by force, I demand that the Assembly order this 
address of tlie cannoneers to be printed and sent 
to the departments.” This being agreed to, the 
Assembly proceeded to elect the three other nii- 
nisters by simple vote. Danton, who had gone 
into the Tuilcncs when all the fighting w’as over 
with a drawn sword in his hand, was appointed 
minister of justice by an overwhelming majority ; 
Monge, the mathematician, was named minister of 
marine, and Lebrun minister for foreign affairs. 
At half-past three in the morning the Assembly 
suspended their labours for a few hours. The king 
and his family were Conducted to four small rooms 
on the upper floor which had been destined to the 
use of Camus the archivist. They had no change 


of clothes, they had been able to bring nothing 
with them from the palace but the clothes on their 
backs ; but the Countess of Sutherland, the wife 
of the British ambassador, hastened to send some 
things for their present use ; and their gaolers, it 
appears, permitted these things to be delivered to 
them. On the following morning the queen sent 
for Madame Campan, w’ho borrowed some more 
clothes, and w'ent instantly to the narrow prison in 
W'hich all the royalty in France was confined. In 
the outer room she found five or six gentlemen 
who had followed the court ; in the second room 
she found the king, who was having his hair 
dressed, and who said not a word ; and in the 
third room she found the queen stretched on a 
rude bed and in a state of grief passing descrip- 
tion. Nobody was with the queen except a big 
woman, ime fjro^se fimme, w'ho had been ap- 
pointed her gaoler, but who yet looked a kind and 
good person. As soon us Marie Antoinette saw 
her faithful servant, she ojiened her arms to em- 
brace her ; hut loud hursts of despair followed this 
first affectionate movement. Jshe exclaimed, ‘‘We 
are all lost — all ! This is where they have been 
leading us for these three years. We shall fall in 
this horrible revolution — many others will perish 
after us ! All parties have contributed to our ruin ; 
the innovators like madman, others out of ambi- 
tion, for tlie most frantic of the Jacobins only 
wanted gold and place, and the mob are now look- 
ing for jnllage. There is not a true ^latnot in all 
that infamous horde ! And the emigrants, they 
have their intrigues and improper projects; and 
foreign nations ate, only wishing to jirofit by ilie 
dissensions of France : all, all have conttihiited to 
our calamities!” Here the little dau[)hin and 
Madame dc Tourzcl entered from the fourth room, 
and the sight of licr poor child forced fresh ex- 
clamations of w oe, woe and despair, from the fallen 
daughter of Maria Theresa. As soon as tiicse na- 
tural emotions were over she spoke feelingly of the 
serious loss MadaniC must sustain by the burning 
of her house, inquued after the Princess de Tar- 
rente and her oilier friends whom she had left in 
the Tuilerie«, and hoped that they were safe. She 
complained, but in the gciulest terms, of the un- 
easiness the king’s undignified and very unromantic 
behaviour occasioned her. She said that his haliit 
of never checking himself in those things, and his 
Strom; appetite, had made him eat as heartily us he 
could have done in his own palace ; that those who 
did not know the king as she did could not con- 
ceive what ])iety and real greatness there was in 
his resignation, and were unfavourably imjiresscd 
with this behaviour; that several deputies, sin- 
cerely devoted to him, had warned her before now 
of these disadvantageous impressions, but that there 
was no doing anything with the king’s apfietitc! 

When the Assembly resumed its labours the 
king and his family were again conducted to the 
close, hot box, scarcely ten feet square — scarcely 
larger than a funeral vault — ^behind the president’s 
chair, to hear obloquy heaped upon his name and 
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hiB race, to see the last remnants of monarchy en- 
tombed. In the destruction which had taken 
place at the time of the flight to Vurcnnes, the 
people had respected the equestrian statue of 
Henry IV. on the Pont-Neuf, and a grand statue 
of Louis XIV. which stood on the Place Veii- 
dume ; but now they resolved that these, too, must 
come down, and that the last traces of royalty 
must be obliterated. A Jacobin deputy acquainted 
the House that the people were already engaged 
in these operations, and that, us serious accidents 
might happen from their inexperience, he would 
request tliat some engineers or architects should 
be sent to suiierintend the demolitions. An un- 
named de}nity ventured to say that the Assembly 
could not properly authorise the destruction of 
these monuments, and to call for the order of the 
diiv. I'auchet opposed this cull, saving that the 
Assembly ought to regulate the movements of the 
ja-ople. Thuriot thought that, as it was impossible 
to prevent the people from doing what they wished, 
some confidential men ought to be appointed to 
])rcside over their luliours, in order that accidents 
might be prevented. “ Some of these monu- 
ments,” said he, may be useful to the arts, and 
sonic mu) be cast into cannon or coined into 
money. The Assembly must in these circum- 
stances display a greuiness of character, and not 
fear to order the siijipression of all the monuments 
raised to pride and despotism.” Albittc, another 
furious Jacobin, exclaimed, ** We must ut length 
tear iiji by the roots all royal prejudices. 1 de- 
mand, as a proof that we are Iricnds of liberty, 
that we order the statues of kinus to he overthrown 
everywhere, and statues of Liberty to be jiluced on 
their pedestals. ” The Assembly voted a decree 
in coiiforinity, and also instructed the several sec- 
tions to send engineers to superintend the work of 
destruction. The new mimiciiiality or commune 
gave in their iiroces-Ncrhal of all the great things 
that had been done yesterday; and Major Petion, 
ficc as a bird in the air, and ns merry too, came 
to tlie bar in tlie midst of a deputation of the new 
muTiicipaiH, \\ho said, in ])resenting ihm, Legis- 
latois! the friends of the jieoplc come to deliver 
to the friends of me people the friend of the 
people!” When this concetto had been duly ap- 
plauded, IVtion spoke for himself, lie said that 
he could nut express the satisfaction he hud just 
ex])erienced in traversing the trunquillised and 
happy ca])ital. “ Everywhere, O legislators,” ex- 
claimed the re-made mayor, “ you are blessed by 
the people! Everywhere your last decrees are 
blessed ! It is in the name of the Assembly that 
w'e have established peace and order. There will 
be no more slaughter ! The citizens now feel the 
necessity of reposing on the laws, and expecting 
from them their just vengeance.” The virtuous 
mayor’s virtuous fiiends, Roland, Clavi^res, and 
Monge, and also Danton, who was not his friend, 
])resented themselves to take the oath of office, and 
to swear once more to defend liberty and equality, 
or die at their posts. Danton, who said that he 
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had been led to the ministry ” through the breach 
made by the cannon of patriots,” delivered a short 
but sonorous harangue ; and Roland solicited and 
. obtained a deciee authorising each of the new 
ministers to make whatever changes and new ap- 
pointments m his department he might think 
proper. Arena, a deputy from the island of Cor- 
sica, called the attention of the Assembly to some 
of the poor Swiss prisoners who had escaped mas- 
sacre, but who had nut had a morsel of bread to 
cat for thirty hours. The gendarmes, who had 
done such good service, denounced the greater 
part of their officers as men gangrened w ith aris- 
tocracy : the Assembly allowed them to choose 
officers of their own ; and this convenient rule 
WAS gradually extended to the whole army, until 
officers and men were alike sans-culottic. Guadet, 
woiking hard at what must inevitably rum him 
and his party, brought up a decree regulating the 
elections for the National Cunvcritiun, and the 
time v^hcn that new legislature was to assemble. 
According to his project, which was adopted and 
voted unanimously, the nieinhcrs of the Con- 
vention were to repair to Paris by the 20th of 
September, on w'hich day, if only two hundred of 
them should have assembled, the present legis- 
lature would dissolve itself. At night the royal 
family were conveyed back to their four narrow 
rooms or cells, to be re-conducted on the morrow 
morning to the logc du logographe ; and this was 
repeated on Sundaj, the 12th, when Anarcharsis 
Clootz, the Orator of Mankind, was introduced at 
tlic bur of the House to make one of his harangues 
upon the blessed rights of man and the execrable 
vices of all kings. He was surrounded by a group 
of madmen and vagabonds, whom he represented 
as brave and enlightened Germans, who were dis- 
gusted with the injustice and tyranny of the Em- 
peror of Austria and the King of Prussia, and 
only anxious to fight in the French ranks for 
liberty and equality. He declared that Prince 
Henry' of Prussia, the king’s brother, that the 
Prusbiun generals MollendorlT, Kulkrcuth, and 
Sliefhn, were all ardent admirers of the French 
revolution; that the philoBO})hy of Voltaire and 
Rousseau had taken deep rout in all parts of Ger- 
many, not excepting the doniiniuns of the Duke 
of Brunswick, so that in a very short time all 
those well-peopled regions might be expected to 
be up in arms “ for the eternal principle of the 
indivisible sovereignty of mankind, and for the 
rights of man.” A committee appointed to exa- 
mine the state of the Luxembourg reported that 
there were many cellars and subterranean pas- 
sages under that palace, so that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to guard it. And hereupon the 
AsBem% agreed that the dir^, dingy tower of the 
Temple would be a much safer place ior the pre- 
sent residence of the royal family. They further 
determined that the ^ard should be placed under 
the orders and surveillance of Mayor Pdtion and 
Santerre, now commandant- general of all the na- 
tional guards ; tnd that no one should be allowed 
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accCBB to the king \v'ithout a pass signed by the 
mayor or by the municipality. They liberally 
voted 500,000 livres to defiay the king’s expenses 
until the time of the meeting of the Convention — 
but they never paid, or caused to be paid, a single 
sous of this money. Citizens and citizeneases 
were admitted to heap horrible abuse upon the 
king and queen, who, penned up in the loge du 
logographe, could not avoid hearing all that was 
said. Some of these impatient patriots said it 
was not suspension, but dt^cheance, that they 
wanted— instant dt^cht^ance, and tlie trial of the 
king after it. Federates appeared to demand the 
immediate formation of a court-martial to avenge 
the blood of their brothers, who had perished by 
hundreds round the den of the tyrant; and ad- 
dresses were presented from nearly all the sections 
congratulating the Assembly on all that it hud 
done, and urging it to go on in the same glorious 
course. At a late hour the royal family were 
conveyed to their four cells, to be brought back 
again on Monday morning to the loge du logo- 
graphe, where alow torture, more exquisite than 
any that could have been administered with fire 
and stake, had been inflicted on the king and 
queen. In the course of this Monday morning 
^ibespierre, who had thrown oflF his coat of dark- 
ness as soon as the triumph of the insurgents was 
secure, and who had appeared at the club on the 
night of the 10th to point out to the Jacobins the 
best uses that might be made of the events of 
that day, presented himself at the bar of the As- 
sembly at the head of a deputation from one of 
the sections. He was welcomed with tremendous 
applauses. He hoped the Assembly would make 
haste to honour the iiatnots who had fallen on the 
10th, and whose heroism was equal to anything 
that Greece or Rome could show. These martyrs 
of liberty ought to be immortalized : it was not 
mere honours, but an apotheosis, that the nation 
owed them. “ O people,” said he, “ now that 
tyranny is laid low* in the dust, take care not to 


give her time to get up again ! Vigilance and 
rigour ! Wc propose that you should decree that 
in the Place Vciiddme, w'here stood the statue 
of Louis XIV., there shall be erected a pyramid 
to the honour of those who died fighting for liberty 
on the 10th. The Assembly referred this demand 
to the commiUeo of jmbltc instruction or educa- 
tion ; and the House and the galleries again ap- 
plauded Robespierre, wdio, w'ith his companions, 
took his seat on the benches, being allowed, as a 
matter of course, the honours of the seance. The 
rest of the day was chiefly sjieiit in reading 
scraps of letters and papers which had been 
found in the Tuilcries, and in hearing fresh 
denunciations of royalty, and fresh calls for its 
perpetual suppression.* In the afternoon the 
royal family w'ere removed from the Assembly 
to be conveyed to the dismal tower of the Tem- 
ple. a ])lace surrounded on every side by strong 
lofty walls, and situated in the filthiest jiart of 
all Paris, which w'as then a very filthy city : 
they were put into an open carriage, in order 
that their degradation and wretchedness might be 
seen by all patriots. Virtue- Petion rode in the 
same carriage w'ith them, pretending that his pre- 
sence was necessary to prevent their being torn to 
pieces. The national guards were drawn up in 
line all the way from the door of the Salle de 
Manege to the gate of the Temple ; the carriage 
was preceded by a horde of ferocious-looking 
pikemen, who styled themselves the men of the 
10th of August, or the conquerors of\he Tuileries ; 
and behind the carriage rolled several heavy can- 
non charged almost to the lips with grape-shot. 
With a refinement of cruelty, they made the car- 
riage halt for some time in the Place VendOme, ir 
order that Louis might contemplate the prostrate and 
broken statue of his ancestor. A few' devoted friends 
who would have approached the carriage if only U 
weep for the king, were brutally repulsed and il 
treated. At last the ii on-bound doors of the 
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Temple closed upon the royal captives and hid 
them from the insulting gaze of tlie populace. 
“ And thus,** says Dulaure, who is verily on 
historian worthy of his subject, “ disappeared the 
throne; thus the antique monarchy of the Franks, 
the d\ nasty of the Capets, established by force in 
barbarous times, were annihilated by force in 
civilized times ! *’ 

The Temple — the building had belonged to the 
Knights Templars, and from its gates the ]a^t of 
those knights in France hud gone forth to be tor- 
tured and burned five centuries before, when the 
national cruelty w'as as hideous as now' — hud seve- 
ral towers or donjons. That to which the royal 
family were consigned was a small tower tliat 
stood with its back against the great tower, and it 
was flanked by two turrets. The body of this 
building was four stories high, but the rooms on 
each floor were small, filthy, and inconvenient. 
The king’s sister and daughter hud no other bed- 
room than a small, dutk ante-chamber, and this 
nnte-chamber was the only w-ay to one of the tur- 
rets, w’hcre 8ervant«, muiiicipiils, and common 
soldiers cooked their dinners und did other offices. 
The queen and the dauphin had rather a better 
room ; but behind the king*s sleeping room there 
was another kitchen. In one of the turiets there 
was a library containing from twelve to fifteen 
hundred volumes ; and these books became a 
wonderful source of enjoyment to poor Louis, w’hu 
had ever been a great reader. He had not been 
many days in this hard captivity when Clery, who 
had implored and obtained permission to wait 
upon him and to lie confined with him, found him 
amusing liis children by making them guess 
riddles in a collection of the ‘ Mercures de France’ 
whicli lie had found in that turret library. The 
Princess dc Lambullc, who had so generously re- 
turned tP France to share in the dangers of the 
queen, obtained permission to shut hmelf up m 
the Temple with her; but after five or six days 
the new' commune, which usurped even more 
power and authoiity than the old one, tore her 
fnini her friend and committed her to the jirison 
of La Force, where she was confined with felons 
und criminals of the w'orst description. Madame 
Campan supplicated Peiion for permission to wait 
upon her royal mistress ; but the virtuous mayor 
not only refused, but threatened to send her to the 
prison of La Force; and, crueller still, in the kind 
of consolation he offered to her disajipointment, 
he told her that none of the persons w'ho had ac- 
companied Louis XVI. or his family into the 
Temple would be allowed to remain there very 
long. And, in effect, a few days after Madame de 
Tourzel, her daughter, a woman that waited on 
the dauphin, and every one else was turned out of 
that prison, except only Cldry, who waited upon 
i the king, the queen, the dauphin, the princess 
I royal, and Madame Elizabeth, us best he could. 

I But these discomforts were trifles compared to the 
I vexatious, alarms, and mental tortures that weie 
I constantly inflict^ on the captives by the infernal 
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malice of their gaolers, and by the mob out of 
doors, that found delight in gathering under the 
grated windows of the tower, and there uttering 
ribald jests, blasphemy, obscenity, and sanguinary 
threats, even as they had done under the window^ 
of the Tuileries. This, of course, became worse 
and worse as the Prussian army advanced into 
France. At one time the commune decreed that 
a deep ditch should lie dug all round the Temple 
to keep the poor prisoners in surer custody ; but 
on account of the labour and expense this excava- 
tion was never begun. 

On the 14tl^f August, the day after the removal 
of the royal flIKiily to the Temple, Robespierre ap- 
peared again at the bar of the Assembly to petition 
for or demand the prompt punishment of all the 
enemies of the people, a punishment that should 
allow of no distinctions ; and his friend Duquesiioy, 
an unfrocked monk, and now a member of the As- 
sembly, proposed the instant arrest of all indivi- 
duals known to he enemies to the revolution. For 
the present the Assembly got rid of Duquesnoy’a 
arbitrary and horrible iiropositiuri by passing to 
the order of the day. But, upon the motion of 
Chabot, that other unfrocked monk, they decreed 
that there should be immediately erected a “ po- 
pular court” to try the enemies of the people. 
Merlin announced that the Prussians and Aus- 
trians w'eie advancing, that probably before this 
time they hud opened trenches before Thionville ; 
and he moved, in consequence, that Louis XVI. 
and his family, and the wives and children of all 
the emigrants, should l>e held as hustages; and 
this proposition was unanimously adopted, and a 
decree was instantly issued. On the 16th they 
voted that the camp already organising under tlie 
■w'alls of Paris should consist of 40,000 men at 
the least. On the following day the impatient 
commune sent a deputation to announce to the 
august Areopagus that, if the new revolutionary 
tribunal were not put in activity at once, the 
tocsin would sound again at midnight, and the 
people, whose patience was worn out, w'ould take 
the trial and execution of their enemies into their 
own hands. “ I demand,” said the municipal 
■who was the orator of the party, “ that you in- 
stantly decree that one jiatriot citizen be named 
from every section to form this new revolutionary 
tribunal. I demand that this tribunal be esta- 
blished in the palace of the Tuileries. I demand 
that Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, who are 
BO greedy for the blood of the people, have their 
appetiies glutted with the blood of their infamous 
satellites !’’ Even some of the most violent Jaco- 
bins w'ere revolted at these atrocities, and angrily 
expostulated with this new municipd ; but anon 
another deputation appeared at the bar to urge 
the same demands in language equally atrocious. 
Tlie orator of this party said, “Legislators, wc 
are come to enlighten you, for you are quite in the 
dark as to all that is passing in Paris. If within 
two or three hours the trials of the traitors are not 
begun, grand calamities w'ill promenade through 
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th\B ca]>ital. We invite you not to go loitering in 
the traces of the old jurisprudence, for a revolution 
requires a jurisprudence of its own^ Your re- 
serves and debus have put the people under the 
necessity of rising ; and you know, legislators, 
that it is only the energy of the peojde that has 
saved them. Rise up, representatives, and he 
great and buhl like tlie people, in order to merit 
their confidence.” Thus goaded on, threatened 
and terrified, the Assembly organised the tribunal, 
which was generally called “ The Tribunal of the 
17th of August,” and which was the precursor of 
the still more terrible “ Tribunal Revolutionnairc.** 
The appointment of both judges and juries was 
left to the commune and the sections, and there 
w'as to })C no appeal whatever against the derisions 
and sentences of the eourt. The judges, the jmhlic 
accusers, and the Ht rectors of juries were all to 
sw'car before the commune to maintain liberty and 
ec|uality, or die. The court was to be divided into 
tw i> sections, so that between the two it might he 
in constant activity. 13y the next day, the 18th 
of August, this \ery pojntlar tribunal was com- 
pleted, and Rohesjiierre was appointed to he pre- 
sidi;nt of it; hut, although tlic In corruptible had 
recommended tlie insiitution of the court, he re- 


j execute its will. At the end of a short debate in 
I the Assembly upon the great question of divorce — 
, B debate which ended in passing a resolution tlmt 
the marriage contract was and ought to be disso- 
luhle upon the easiest terms — Gensonn^ expressed 
his dissatisfaction at the manifest usurpations and 
daring abuses of power of the new commune. He 
complained more jiarticularly of the commune 
having surrounded the war-office with an armed 
foice, whicli corrqilctely blockaded the building, 
jiermitting no one to come out from it; and all 
I this heeausc the printer of the * Patriote Fian^ait',’ 

I Bnssot’s own new iqmper, was said to be in the 
j house. Ge.nsoniie was follow'ed by Grangciicuvc 
I and Guudet. Grangcncuve said, “ Circvtiistances 
I occasioned the estuldishment in Paris of this jiro- 
visorv numicMpality, but these circumstances arc 
now chanced Perhaps we owe them a debt of 
gratitude for having brought at>out this new order 
of things, but now these municipals ought to with- 
draw from the scene ; and I demand that the As- 
sembly decree that the old municipality be rein- 
stated in all its functions.” A decree was carried 
I to tliis eiVect ; and it was further decreed that the 
I national guards and the whole public force of 
• Puns should he, as before, uiuUr the sole control 


fused the siqireme ])ost in it that was otl'ered to ' of Mayor Pet ion. But these votes signified next 
him. He was looking forward to a seat in the ' to nothing; tlie commune remaiiKd much as it was. 
National Com ontion; hut he had probably other and Pelion, by attempting to re-|.os-ebs hnnself 
reasons for decliinnc the present ujipointment : he ' of his foimer power, s]>eediK lost all Ins popularity, 
must have wished certain dancers and ohsi ructions i Within a week or a forinigiit the virtuous mayor. 


to he removed ! ‘‘fore he completely committed 
hinivelf, and he was averse to committing himself 
at all in company with or under the Girondists.* 
He jircferred spendme the short interval between 
the revolution of the lOih of August and the 
mcetinc of the Convention in establishing an 
asreiidanry over the Pan.'-ian electors, in acting 
as orator to tlie iinjiatient deputations that besieged 
and bewildered tlie Assembly, and m contributing 
with Dantun to make the euminune of Paris 
the real coverning ])owcr of France. The Giron- 
dists had scarcely seen the king thrown at their 
feet ere they were scared by this rising Colossus, 
by this re-modelled and reinvigorated municipal- 
ity, w iiich took to itself whatsoever attributes and 
functions it chose. As the commune retained 
the absolute command and control of the national 
guards, it had always an armed force ready to 

• Itiilti^picnv ii^t llip folln«inR lettiT tn the * Moml^ur' of t!i« 
2^t1i itf Aiiffuiit — ‘'(Vrtain ImviiiR rnilpn^ounvl tn throw 

«u«|>i> inn. nil in^ rpfinuil nf ihf vl.m- nf iinwidPTil nl tin* tnliiinal 
•liim.nlftl to tr% tliP rnnhpir itors, I owp in tin* )iiihlu: an acmuiitof 
ni} mntiwii. I'liave coinliat«‘il, aiiicp tlw IwRinnioR of thp rPMilutiuD, 
the ervatPr part of tliPMp PnminaU Riiilty of IiikIi trunauii aRaiiut thp 
natlnn. 1 lia«p miapU dpnuunced the irrpatpai uiinilipr of llipm. I 
prpdieud all tl pir attpmpU and LTimpi alipo othiT jicoplp bdipipd 
in thrir citiatn. I could not Iip the judcc of thorp of whom I liad 
been thp adveraar) ; and I hatw liecn ohIiRpd to rpmpmliPT that, if ! 
thp> WPTP the pupiDipa of thp country, tlipy werp alao my {wraimai 
and dpciarpd PiiPiniPa. Tina muim gotNl' iii all nrciimatanopt, la 
fiattiPulaTly apidirahlr to the pteaenl paw- The hiatirp of thu p'oplp | 
ouRht to hear a rh.iriirtpr worthy of them it oiiRht to Iip an im|x>ain|r 
aa It la prunid and tPirdilp. Rpaidpa, thp pxprriap of thinip iipw 
ftinetiinw waa incnmiiatililp with m\ fuiu-tiona aa a mpnilwi of the 
eifmmiiiM to which i havp tawn p'lert<-d. I waa obliRpd to clnmae 
liptwpani the two * 1 h.ive rcmninpd .it the ]ioat wliptp I waa, nin- 
einped that, tat the iireeaut. K waa tliero that I could beet aerie ny 
countrv.*' 


I the idol of tiie muh, was held up or set liviwn os one 
, of the greatest rogues in France. It was under the 
j guidance oi tins new commune that an aimed mob 
I broke open the Garde-M cubic, and carried off all 
j the rich furniture and other vitUiahle jiropcity, 
consisting of the ohjeelH of taste and curiosity 
therein (le])osiled. Scterul of ihi* lending nieniherS 
of the commune and chiefs of the Jacobin C'lub 
shared largely in this plunder. Danton is bind to 
have gotten some hundred tliousand livres ; but no 
one has hinted that Robespierre ever took so much 
os a sous. It was K(.he.s]nerre who demanded that 
the departmental direiniry bhoiild have no control 
whatever o\cr the polii-e of the capital, and that 
the new commune should corresjioml directly with 
the legislative body, liy which it was understood 
that the commune was to dictate to the Assembly. 
And never did one body dictate and domineer 
more arbitrarily over anotiier — never did inferior 
BO insult superior. From the Hotel-de-Ville there 
issued, as from a huge thiinder'cloud, forked light- 
ning that struck in all directions; statues, gates, 
triumphal arches, and even edifices, were destroyed 
with a rapidity which seemed to threaten the ruin 
of everything that was beautiful or ornamental in 
Paris. From the same black centre proceeded 
personal proscriptions and arrests. Accompanied 
by locksmiths skilled in the art of opening locks 
with false keys, and by blacksmiths and carpenters 
who beat down or cut away doors that could nut 
be opened by fucklocks, the new municipals made 
domiciliary visits to get at the pufiers and other 
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effectB of such as they suspected, hated, or feared. 
An order of arrest was launched against Girey- 
Uuj)re, the printer and co-laboraleur of Brissors 
journal, which had accused the new commune of 
making anarchy and terror the order of the day. 
The Girondists, who were now completely terrihed 
at the devil they had heljied to raise, brought this 
matter before the Assembly, and Vergniaud ha- 
rangued upon the deep iniquity of permitting such 
horrible attempts against personal lilicrty at the 
very beginning of the reign of universal liberty, 
concluding with a motion that the Assembly should 
declare the order to arrest Girey-Uuprd a vile 
attempt against individual liberty and the liberty of 
the press, and that us such it was null and void ; 
and that the Assembly should enjoin the iiiunici- 
pality to confine itself for the future within its 
])roper functions and bmits. Rcboiil, in supporting 
Vergniaud, said he was astonished to hear some 
inembers of the Assembly defending the conduct 
of the municipality in issuing an order to arrest 
Girey-Dupre fiir a few IninnlchS reflections, when 
all Paris was placarded witli printed papers which 
called down fiie and sword upon the National As- 
scmlily Itself, and which were signed Marni. The 
Ginnulisis were strong enough in the House to 
carry VergiiiauJ's resolutions ; but Luriviere now 
inournfully confessed in llic Assemlily that its reso- 


10th, and the vote for calling the Convention. 
Tallieii told these repiescntatives that the right of 
the new commune was at least as indisputable as 



TAihirs, 

its power ; and that it could acknowledge no au- 
thority whatever save that of the })Loi>le. “ Culled 
upon by the jieojile,** said he, “ on the night of 
the 9th to save the country, we have done w hat we 
ought to do. The people never limited our powers 
they only said, * Go and act in our name, and 
we will ai»prove whatever you may do.* But what 
signify thc'C present complaints of the Assembly? 


1 . • prL-siiii complaints 01 tne AssemWlv 

ulions x„.re n waste of words and of poper-that We ask >ou, pentlemen, whether the legialatiVe 

the Aaseiiibly hud not the power to carry its dc- IkkIv has not always been aorrounded bv® the re- 

crees ihio execution. I ask, said he, - of the apect of the citimia of I'arisf This tliill has 

diputiea of he ciKhtv-thrce dipartmcnta whether iieier been contaminated c.xcept b, the preaenee of 

If,-? ■» Hic repn- the worthy descendant of jiuia'Xl. knd of the 

scMiatiiLS of the empire . whither they w-ill have I wiiinan that rii ala in erime Catherine de’ Mediii. 

If these tyrants still live, is it not to the respect of 



be St) pusillanimous us to permit some citizen tir 
citizens to set the law and the general will at de- 
fiance ? U e have called to the bar the president of 
this new commune, that he might explain the 
motives of his conduct; but this citizen has not 
<leigned to appear — he even refuses to obey the 

! 1 demand, therefore, for our honour, 

for the honour of tlie empire, and even for the justi- 
fication of the citizens of Paris, that this president 


selves knew belorehaml all that we were going to 
do — you Girondists, who now complain of our 
speed, because you fancy you are not to win bv the 
race, helped to set us going.] You w'crc the first 
to wish to overthrow the authorities of the depart- 
ment, and to communicate with us directly. You 
approved of whatever we did. and the people have 
sanctioned whatever we may have done since. We 

--rthy justice, of 


bar, be forcibly brought to the bur before we ad- 
journ.** This motion was curried. Then Petion, 
sadly emburruBsed, came into the Assembly to say 
that the council-general of the commune had sent 
a deputation to explain the motives of its conduct. 
This deputation was forthwith admitted, and Tal- 
lien, who had become secretary-general to the 
new commune, and who was spokesman for the 
deputation, delivered a long harangue, which ratlier 
taunted and accused the Assembly than excused 
the municipality. In other words, Tallien told 

that august Areopagus that its reign was over 

a simple fact which ouglit to have required no 
repetition or comment after the insurrection of the 


the peace ; we have broken up a Feuillant munici- 
pality. We have issued no orders against the 
liberty of good cilizona, but we glory in having 
sequestrated the property of emigrants, and in 
having arrested conspirators against liberty ! We 
have driven out monks and nuns in order to sell 
the houses they occupied. We have put down 
incendiary journals which corrupted public opi- 
nion (meaning all newspapers that were not tho- 
roughly republican uid sans-culottic). We have 
made domiciliary visits ; but who first ordered 
them? You. The arms seized in the houses of 
the suspect (chez les gens suspects'), we have put 
into the hands of the defenders of the country. 
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We have arrested the turfndeni priexis ; they arc 
all locked up in a certain house^ and u ithin a 
very few days the soil of liluTly will he purycJ 

their presence We'huve been accused 

of disorganising the civic admin istratiun, and of 
neglecting the important article of provisions for 
the capital ; but whose fault is that? Not ours. 
The administrators appointed by the late munici- 
pality vunibhed on the day of danger, and have 
not re-appeared aiiice in the Hdtcl-de-Ville. But 
the people do not complain of us : — only yesterday, 
in the galleries of our own house, they solemnly 
swore that they would continue to repose confi- 
dence in us. If you strike us, strike also the 
])eople who made the revolution of the 14th of 
July, 1*189, who have consolidated it by the 10th 
of August, and who will maintain it with the 
sword. The people are now engaged in the elec- 
tions for the Convention ; the ]»eoplc are now 
exercising their sovereignty ; only consult them, 
and let them decide wiicther our conduct deserves 
blame or jiraise. You have heard ns, and we are 
here to hear you. As men of the 10th of August, 
we only wish to have justice, and to obey the will 
of the people!*^ Then Manuel, ]»rocureur of the 
commune, begged to observe that the National 
Assembly hud issued two contradictory decreet, 
one dissolving the new commune, and the other 
declaring that it had merited well of the country. 
The president of the Assemlily hogged to say that 
different constituted authorities, though all deri\ed 
from the same source, or from tlie sovereign people, 
had did’erent duties, functioixs,** and limits ; that 
the formation of the provisory commune was cer- 
tainly contrary to existing laws ; that it was the 
effect of an extraordinary and lUTvssary crius ; 
hut that as soon as these perilous circumstances 
should cease, the provisory authority ought to cease 
with them. The president also said he hoped that 
the city of Pans would not dishonour la heile 
revolution by setting an example of scandal and of 
rebellion to the law. “ But, no,** exclaimed he, 

“ Puns will not set this evil example! We have 
issued our decree. The National Assembly has 
dune iu duty, and you, gentlemen of the commune, 
will do yours. The Assembly invites you to the 
honours of the seance.** Three citizens were next 
admitted to the bar; they came to speak more 
unceremoniously than Tallien and Manuel, and to 
tell the House that the galleries were the better 
part of it — a thing well known before, but never 
BO plainly expressed m words. “ Peo]>Ie of the 
galleries, National Assembly, and you, Mr. Presi- 
dent,’* said the plain-speaking orator of tins trio, 

“ we come in the name of the people who are 
waiting outside the door to demand to defile in 
the Hall, in order to see the representatives of the 
commune who are here. We will die, if need be, 
with them !*’ Several members, feeling their own 
danger, cried out in a breath that really the gentle- 
men of the commune were in no danger ; and the 
president, after some commonplace gablAe about 
the dignity of the Assembly and the importance of 


the buBiuess it had on hand, requested the trio to 
go back and tell their fellow-citizens that the 
Assemhly would equally maintain the liberty of 
the people and the respect due to the constituted 
authorities. Lacroix added that the Assembly was 
on the point of occupying itself with decrees fur 
the sale of all the property of the emigrants ; that, 
if the multitude ut the door defiled, a precious space 
of time would be lost, and that, therefore, he 
should propise that those citizens should select 
twenty of their number, who should have tlie 
honours of the seance. The sjiokesman of the 
trio grumbled, and said that the people were free, 
but tliat the Assetnbly was trying to deprive them 
of their liberty, l^eroix asked whether the As- 
sembly itself was free ? At a late hour of tlie 
evening the president of the commune, a sans- 
culotte of the most vulgar kind, condescended to 
appear at tlie bar, but only to insult the august 
Areopagus, and to tell it that the Hotel-dc-Ville 
uus stronger than the Stille-dc-Manege. 

The activity of the new commune went on in- 
creasing, and there was an energy and a decision 
in all it did — an energy whicii was nut ill uda]ited 
to the cirLumstances of the case and to the proper 
way of meeting the dangers of invasion — an eneigy 
which would have \»ccii admirable hut for the fero- 
city which accompanied it. Under the mighty 
w ing of the coinniune the new tribunal began to 
try anti condemn with ii rajiidity which would be 
UbMnishing hut for the still more astounding 
rapidit} of tlie Trihiinul llevolutioniiftire W'hich so 
soon followed. This commune and the Jacobin 
Club, which were hut as one, regulated the elec- 
tions for the Convention, the club tracing out the 
plan 111 the first luslauce. llohcspicrre, who had 
been the first to jiiopusc the Convention, rceum- 
me.nded that tlie conimune should send com- 
missaries into all the departments, to prevent the 
possibility of the jieople being duped and misled 
by unpatriotic, unrepublican men ; and the eoni- 
mune, acting on this suggestion, sent forth its 
agents and its coinriiitiees, who exercised in all 
parts of France u most despotic power. He also 
recommended Ciiut in future all popular petitiuna 
should he addressed, not to the expiring and incom- 
petent National Assembly, but to the new-born and 
vigorous commune of Paris ; and this advice was 
taken immediately. Tlie elub named a committee 
of forty-eight to examine the conduct and cliaracter 
of its members, in order that it might be further 
purified by the expulsion of all such as were not 
honest republicans. It kid down as a plain and 
simple rule that no inuii w as to be elected to the 
Convention that bad ever belonged to anti-revolu- 
tionary clubs, or that had ever been suspected cither 
of absolute or constitutional royalism, or that liad 
ever aigned any petition in favour of the king or of 
any of the royal party. A member of the club 
proposed that everv member elected to the Con- 
vention slujuld be a mere delegate, that he should 
have bis instructions given to him in w riting by 
his constituents, that it should he unlawful for him 
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to dc])aTt in any degree from these iiistnictions ; 
and that the i)rincii)le should be adopted that no 
laws or decrees of the future Convention should 
Imve any force unless they were sanctioned and 
confirmed by the majority of the people m their 
primary assemblies. The club iirinted this dis- 
course, and furthermore drew up an address to all 
the affiliated societies on the subject of the elec- 
tions. Instead of a patron saint the club chose a 
patron patriot. IjC Nain, a sculptor of the day 
(we have noted the excessive republicanism of the 
French artists), sent in a bust of the elder Brutus, ^ 
which was received with universal applause. | 
Manuel, the orator of the inauguration, said, “ It j 
was in this club tliut the ruin of kings, the full of ' 
Louis //if L«y/, was jire^iared. Here ought to re- 
])ose the image of him who first undertook to purge ' 
the earth of kings. Geiillenien, here is Brutus, j 
who will every instant remind you that, in order to | 
be a good citi7cn, one must be ahvays ready to ■ 
sacrifice everything, and even one’s own children, 
for the good of the, country. Let us, above all 
things, remember, at a moment when we are 
eiiiraged in the elections, that, if in the National 
Convention there shall he found a single head like 
his, France will be saved, because France will ■ 
have no more kings. We ought all to swear — and ' 
I myself take the oath the first — that all our efforts | 
shall he directed to the destruction of royalty!” | 
All the Jacobins raised their right hands and 
swore. All un-numed member of the club then 
said that all the affiliated societies ought to be 
written to, and invited to place in their halls a 
bust of Brutus. It aiipeurs that Lc Nain, with all 
his republicanism and patriotism, had an eye to 
luisiiiess ; for this orator added that the artist had 
u subscription for making Brutus busts at a very 
moderate price ; and he (the orator) demanded that 
the. elul) should recoinineiid this subscription to 
all the affiliated clubs, &c. Manuel said that the 
best way of recommending the subscription would 
he to write at the bottom of the artist’s ])rospectUB, 
“■'rhe Mother Society has taken Biutus for its 
]mtron.” Manuel's proposition was ado])ted, and, 

111 order that honour might walk hand-in-hand with 
profit, LeNain, the sculptor, was elected a member 
of the club by acclamation. Tlie bust of Brutus 
made the club very im])atient for the blood of a 
king. Terrasson exclaimed, “ W'e must now unite 
in demanding justice on the traitor ! W'e must 
now join all our efforts to obtain the judgment of 
Louis the Last!" Voices from the galleries 
roared “ Cry ‘ Yes ! ’ Let every man present say 
‘ Yes ! ’ He who says not ‘ Yes * is no patriot ! ** 
And then a thousand voices shouted, “ Yes ! yes ! 
yes 1” The federates who had remained in Paris 
' came to the club to swear that they would not 
I march to the frontiers to meet the Prussiaiis and 
Austrians until the king and queen were brought 
to judgment, and a terrible vengeance executed 
upon all the enemies of liberty in the capital. 
Kverything announced that some frightful mas- 
sacre was at hand, and there is nothing whatever 


to show that the Girondists or any section of them, 
or of the Jacobin party, made the slightest effort 
to prevent tlie atrocities which it W'as utterly im- 
possible for any of them not to foresee. Indeed, 
several of the Girondists contributed to these atro- 
cities by adding to the panic terrors and the 
suspicions which were, as we believe, the principal 
cause of the massacres of September. Thus the 
immaculate Roland, as minister of the interior, 
reported to the Assembly on the very eve of those 
massacres that a terrible conspiracy against liberty 
had been discovered in the provmces'^a conspi- 
racy which probably only existed in his imagina- 
tion or in the imagination of the provincial Jaccr 
bins, who had w'ritten to him or to his wife, or to 
some of the flaming re])ublicans by whom his wife 
was constantly surrounded. 

The commune, almost immediately after the 
attack on the Tuilerics of the 10th of August, 
closed all the gates and harriers of the capital, in 
order to prevent deputies of the Assembly and 
others from flying to some provincial town where 
they might make a new legislature, or at least form 
a ])arty. The guards were vigilant; but the bar- 
riers were still mure thoroughly closed sixteen or 
seventeen days after, when the massacres were de- 
termined upon. In ordering and managing the 
levies of troops the.commune issued a decree or 
decrees imiiortmg that all the cupper and bronze 
belonging to the churches, all the bronze statues of 
saints, and even all the crucifixes that were made 
of metal, should be seized, melted down, and con- 
verted into cannoTP; that all the iron railings of 
churches and palaces should be converted into 
pikes; that all the silver chalices and vessels, and 
Sliver candlesticks and church bells, should be 
seized, and melted and coined into money, with the 
exception only of two church bells for every 
parish. Even in the capital there was some oppo- 
sition made to these decrees, but Manuel put forth 
a proclamation explanatory of “ the social neces- 
sity ” of the measures, and a strung armed force 
constantly attended those who were charged w'ith 
the execution of the decrees. In the ancient me- 
tropolitan church of Notre Dainc there was, how- 
ever, a battle before the commissai ies of the muni- 
cipality could despoil the altars and pull down the 
bells. The commune assembled and deliberated 
as a legislative body, having its galleries open to 
the. people like those of the National Assembly. 
The president of the commune frequently referred 
questions to the decision of the mob in these 
galleries. Marat, who has been called “ the mind 
and conscience of the majority of this assembly,” 
had a private gallery or lodge reserved for his ownr 
use, and he was charged with the important duty 
of reporting in a journal all that passed and all 
that was spoken in the Hotel de Ville. But the 
genius of the friend of the people could not 
descend to sucli dry mechanical work: he never 
reported a line, but suggested must of the things 
that were done, and paved his way to a supreme 
authority in that place. As soon as the masaacrea 
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■were begun he was elected a mender of the com- 
mune's committee of survcillnnce. As early us 
the 18th of August the commune ordered that all 
the \vumcn and chihlrcn of emigrants should be 
shut up in prisons or in strong houses os liostuges, 
and the princijdc was cstahlislied that the lives of 
these captives should he answerable for the lives of 
the patriots in the field against the coalition of 
kings. They decided that all public acts from 
this time should be dated the first year of hlquality, 
&c. ; that all officers, including commanders-in- 
chief of armies, should wear worsted epaulettes 
like the common men ; that in all diplomatic or 
ministerial correspondence the word m(m\ioiir 
should give jdace to the more coriect and more 
honourable epithet of ciUsen ; that in trials before 
the Extraordinary Criminal Tribunal no adxocate 
should be allowed to plead for prisoners accused 
of high treason against the nation, unless he pro- 
duced a ccrtiticaie of his own patriotism and 
civisni signed by his section; and that all con- 
ferences or consultations lietween such prisoners 
and their counsel should be jnihlic, or take ]>lace 
before the officers of the municipality. The elec- 
tions of all the Pans members for the Convention 
W’ere indisputably settled in the Hotel dc Viile 
and in the great club-hall in the Rue St. Honoie. 
That silly herd the Gironde fancied that they 
could carry these elcciions in their own wa), 
although they knew that the) had no indueiiee in 
either of the.se jiluces, while Robespierre and Dan- 
ton, Marat and Manuel were omnipotent both in 
the Jacobin club and "in the commune. Madame 
Roland, who at one time had written flattering 
letters to Robespierre, who bad expressed the 
greatest sympatliy for him, and who condemned 
him only when she saw that he was aiming at the 
destruetiun of her party, talks xagucly of plots and 
manoeuvres to seduce the good people of Puns 
into voting for tlie Tcrroiibts; but iieiiber ma- 
noeuvres nor jilots were lucessury ; the election of 
the Terrorists, the choice of men who would go all 
lengths, lieiiig secured, first, by the asrendaiiey the 
clubs had been allowed to accpiire, and next, by 
the sanguinary revolution of the lOtli of August, 
which the Girondists themselves hud indisputably 
promoted. 

It has been conjectured that the Sejitemher 
massacres — ** the most atrocious crime that stains 
the annals of mankind ’'—-were perpetrated for the 
chief, if not lor the sole, pur|K)8e of securing the 
elections of Robespierre and his partisans fur the 
city of Pans, even us, at the liegmning of the revo- 
lution, the Rcveilloii eineute was got up to secure , 
the election of the friends of the Duke of Orleans ' 
to the States-General.* This may indeed have been 
one of the causes of the massacres, but we think it 
was far from being the only cause, or even the 
chief cause, as the elections of the Terrorists were 
quite sure without these wholesale murders. The 
commune, and the Assembly too, had completely 
done Bwray with the elective qualification of pro- 

* Qurterly Baview, article on Memoln of BubMpiern. 


perty ; every man that lived by his labour now had 
a vote in the sections and in the ])riniary assem- 
blies, so that the saris-culuttes must inevitably be 
an immense majority in Paris as everywhere else, 
and sans-culuttes could only be expected to vote 
for suns-culottes — for Robespierre, w’ho hud so 
long been their idol, and for the friends he recom- 
mended, and who recommended themselves by 
their ultra-democratic and levelling principles, and 
by their incessant flatiery of the vices and passions 
of the sovereign mob. Some memoirs and papers 
of the time affirm that the commune resolved to 
proceed to the bloodiest extremities to jirescrve 
that power a ])art of the Assembly were now 
attacking: but the clmf cause of the September 
massacres we take to be that madness of fear 
which had already given rise to so many atro- 
cities; and it was because they felt a panic 
terror themselves, and confessed in their own 
bosoms to the mighty agency of fear, that Danton 
and the rest recoin mended terror as the best meuns 
of acting upon others. Nor was there any want 
of things and circumstances piopcr to alarm and 
exasperate so excitable a ])Coplc. Lafayette hud 
essentially rontrihuted to get up this madness of 
sus])icion and fear. When the three commissaries 
sent by ihe National Assembly to cull him to ac- 
count, or to seduce his army from their obedience 
to him, reached his heud-quuarters at Sedan, he 
caused them to be arrested and thrown into the 
tower of that tow’ii, alleging that tlic National As- 
sembly had been violated and reduced to k'ss than 
a third of its members; that the members who hud 
come to him on such a niissiou could only he the 
chiefs or the instruments of the faction who had 
equally usurped the authority of the Assembly and 
that of the King ; lhat ihe commune freely elected 
by the ]>eople iiad been violently replaml by the 
eoininuiic of the 10th of Aimust ; and, iitmll), that 
there was nothing in Pans Imt anuichy and law- 
less violence. The inu)or of Sedan concurred with 
Lafayette, who fliiltcred himsdf that he iniglit be 
sure of his troojis and of some of the neighbouring 
towns in the Ardennes, and with them might set 
the e.Miinplc of a holy resistance to oppression.” 
IlewTotc to old Lnckner to invite him to join with 
Ins army in this generous ellori for securing the con- 
stitution the* w'cre all sworn to defend ; but Luck- 
ner, knowing better what was in the minds of his 
men, hesitated, half ]ironiibcd. and reiraetcd, mud- 
dled his head with wine, lost his wits altogether, 
called the revolution of the lOih of August “a 
very great accident that hud happened in I’uris,” 
laughed at it one minute, wept at it the next, and 
did nothing but hurunguc the soldiers in very 
Gerninii French. At the same time General Ar- 
thur Dillon, who had been left with a sinail foice 
oil the other side of the Flanders frontier, showed 
no alacrity in concerting measures with Lafayette. 
This, Lafayette says, was owing to Dillon's too 
great royalism ; but it might proceed from Dillon's 
doubt as to tiie wisdom of Lafayette's plan and of 
the means of carrying it into execution with troops 
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that had mane their camps almost counterparts of 
the mother society in the Rue St. Honord; and 
Dillon had had a brother massacred by his own 
soldiers. Dumouriez, who had contrived since the 
breaking up of his ministry to get appointed to the 
command of a part of the army of the Norih, had 
CBialilished himself with 20,000 good troops in a 
fortified camp at Maulde, fully determined to have 
nothing to do either with Lafayette or with Luck- 
ncr, although he had been placed under the orders 
of the old marshal, but to wait events and act by 
and for himself, with a very confident ho]>e that 
this course would soon lead him to the entire com- 
mand of the army, upon which, sooner or later, 
tlip entire- subjection of France with all its factions 
must depend. Dumouriez, however, was too stir- 
ring and active a man to remain in camp d(»ing 
nothing like Lafiiyette : he took up and fortified | 
with great skill various posts, which enabled him 
to make incursions into tlie enemy’s territories, 
and which could not but seriously interfere with j 
the cnenn’s advance ; he multiplied his incursions, * 
to make the Austrians belic\e he was in great | 
force, to raise the spirits of his ow'ti men by good j 
forage and jihinder, and to inure them to the habits > 
of active warfare. He boasts that the soldiers sta- j 
tinned in the camp of Maulde acquired a degree 
of hardihood and discijiline, whicli distinguislied ! 
them during the whole of the campaign ; and that I 
everywhere ebe, along the French lines and in the i 
\ery front of the main army, the emperor’s light j 
cavalry laid waste the plains of France, while the 
troops trifled away their time in shameful inac- | 
tivity. Well aware of the effect to lie produced I 
on Frcncli soldiers hy such dramatic means, he 
encouraged two young women, the daughters of an 
e\-(|uartermastcr of hussars, to gird on the sword, 
and accompany the dctachnients in their incur- 
sions ; and he published very poetical accounts of 
tlie exploits and bravery of these modern .loans of 
Arc. When Lafayette ordered or reiiuested Du- 
mouriez to administer to his troops the old oath to 
he true to tlie nation, the; law, and the king, the 
shifty man refused to do anything of the kind ; 
and, in ''onsequence oi this refusal and <if other 
parts of his artfully studied cuiiuuci, Duinouncz 
soon received a letter from the National Assembb, | 
engaging him to march with his ariiiv against tne \ 
rebellious Lafayette, who was obliged to run before ’ 
Dumouriez could move. The municipality ol l^e- ^ 
dan very speedily repented of the pait they had 
taken in arresting the three deputies of tlie Assem- 
bly; three more commissaiies arrived from Paris 
to harangue and threaten ; the soldiers declared 
that they were all sans-culottes ; the captives in 
the tower of Sedan were liberated, only four or 
five days after their arrest ; and the hero of two 
worlds, as early as the 19th of August, found him- 
self under the humiliating necessity of flying from 
the fury of his owm army into the territories of the 
empeior of Austria. His wish was to go through 
Belgium into Holland, where he hoped for the 
countenance of the democratic party: he would 


have claimed the protection of the American mi* 
nistcr at the Hague, and from that place he would 
have gone to Rotterdam to his friend Peter Paulus, 
one of the leaders of the Dutch patriots. He tells 
us that he would have been e.xceedingly happy to 
make a new insurrection in Holland, and a diver- 
sion in favour of Fiance by leading an army of 
Dutchmen on the rear of the enemies that were 
invading her ; but he adds that the Orange in- 
fluence and the aristocratic party were too powerful 
I to permit the realization of this brilliant scheme, 

I and that therefore he determined to go to England, 

I and there ** wait until some auspicious opportunity 
presented itself of connecting himself in France 
I with new efforts in the cause of liberty.’* He says 
he knew that England was the only country in 
which he could be safe from arrest and captivity, 
and that he w'as fully convinced he would be lost 
if he fell into the hands of tlie Austrians or Prus- 
sians, or of any of the despotic sovereigns of the 
Continent. With an attendance as thin as that 
which had fled with his cousin dc Bouillti lie 
crossed the frontiers. Perhaps it would not have 
been easy for the most ingenious of men to traverse 
the Low Countries at such a moment ; but La- 
fayette chose his course so badly that he w'Ciit but 
a very few miles ere he fell into the hands of an 
Austrian detachment, and was taken prisoner, to- 
gether with all the companions of his flight. They 
were conve}ed in the first instance to Namur, 
w’hcnce they were soon removed to Nivelle, where 
they were closely guarded and treated rather as 
felons than us prisoners of war. Lafayette repre- 
sented that it was contrarv to the law of nations to 
hold him in captivity, and he and his twcnty-tw'o 
coinpunions signed a letter or declaration, stating 
that they were French citizens, “deprived, by an 
irresistible concurrence of extraordinary events, of 
the happiness of serving their country and liberty 
that, “ unable any linger to resist the violation of 
a constitution, the offspring of the nation’s choice,” 
they luid withdrawn from France; that they could 
not he considered as enemies in aims, “ inasmuch 
as they Iwid abandoned their respective posts in the 
French army that still less could they be con- 
founded “with that portion of their countrymen 
whose interests, feelings, and opinions, diametrically 
opposed to tneirs, had leagued them with powers 
Hi war with h ranee and that, inline, they ought 
to ne rcKurded merely as tuieigncrs claiming a Iree 
pat-saue in order tn leach with all dispatch some 
neutral territory. But tne allied sovereigns were nut 
in a humour to take this reading of the law of na- 
tions. The fugitives were divided into three par- 
ties : such as had not served in the national guard, 
or rather, such as had not distinguished themselves 
at all in the revolution, were released, with orders 
to quit the country as speedily as might be ; others 
were sent to be confined for a time in the citadel 
of Antwerp ; and Lafiiyette, with three others, who 
hud been members of the States General and the 
Constituent Assembly, were conveyed as close pri- 
soners to Luxembourg, where they were reproached, 
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taunted, and insulted by many af their countr\men 
of the emigrant party, and where the Baron de 
Breteuil, who was figuring as ambassador from 
Louis XVI., is reported to have said that ]^- 
fayette*8 existence was incompattble with the safety 
of the governments of Europe. From Luxembourg 
Lafayette was soon transferred to the Prussian for* 
tress of ^Magdeburg, where he suffered close con- 
finement for about a year. He was then carried 
to the Prussian fortress of Neisse, where he lay till 
the mouth of May, 1794, when the King of Prussia 
found it expedient to hand him over to the Em- 
peror of Austria, who caused him to be removed 
to the dreary fortress and state prison of Olmiitz, 
and who would never consent to release him until 
the victories of Napoleon Bonaparte enabled him 
to dictate whatever terms he chose at the peace of 
Campo Formio in 1797. His flight from Sedan 
justified in the popular mind every accusation that 
had ever been brought against him by Robespierre 
and Marat, and increased immensely the universal 
proneness to suspicion and alarm. The Assembly 
issued sentence of ouibiviry against him and 
against those who had fled with him ; the com- 
mune ordered the die of the medal which had been 
voted to him by the municipality at the beginning 
of the revolution to be destroyed by the hand of 
the common hangman ; and the Parisians, whose 
ingenuity in such matters was great, exhausted 
their invention in hcajnng ahiise and contemjit 
upon his name and his exploits. Duniouriez, who 
did not foresee how soon he would he obliged to ■ 
fly himself from Ins army and from the all-devour- 
ing Jacobinism, chuckled over Lafayette’s flight, 
and afterwards, when he was hini'^elf a fugiti\e, he 
reflected upon the prisoner of Olmutz iii a stile of 
contempt and sarcasm, in winch, however, some 
truths are recognisable. “ Perhaiis,” sais he, 

“ some respect ought to have been shomn to bun 
on account of the eflbit he hud made to save 
Louis XVI. If he had not been considered in the 
smallest degree seniceable, or likely to he of any 
use as a friend, it would have been but just to have , 
allowed him to pass through Holland, and get buck I 
to America, where he might have wept over the ' 
evils he had brought upon his country by an ill- ' 
directed revolutionary zeal, and by u bad imitation 
of hiB model, Washington. But the unreflecting 
rage of the emigrants misled the justice of the 
Pru-sian monarch, who became the instrument of i 
their vengeance.” ; 

At the baths of St. Amand, near the entrenched 
camp of Maulde, there had been domiciliated for 
some time a close friend of Robespierre, a member 
of the extreme gauche of the Assembly and a 
dominant debater in the Jacobins. This was no I 
less a personage than Couthon, who had lost the ' 
use of both his legs, and who had come to seek 
some cure or relief to the diseases that were con- 
suming him. According to Dumouricz, who was 
little disposed to look too closely into the cha- 
racter of a political chief who might forward his 
own promotion and aggrandizement, he had a 


I very mild appearance, and enjoyed the reputation 
! of being a good friend, a good husband, and u 
' good father. He admits that he had several con- 
j ferences with him, and that they became very 
I intimate, but he does not add that it was Couthon 
who won for him the suffrages of the Jacobin 
j leaders, and mainly contributed to his being up- 
j pointed commander-in-chief as soon as Lafayette 
I had absconded. The Girondists, Roland, Servan, 
; and Clavi^res, who had been turned out of office in 
the month of June by Dumuuriez, and who had 
regained office by the revolution of the lOlli of 
August, would assuredly have ujiposed this ap- 
pointment if they had been able ; hut, lacking that 
ability, they wiote complimentary letters to the 
' new commandcr-in-chief. Lafayette, in quitting 
Fiance, hud boasted that he hud ])ut his lines in 
, excellent order for repelling the foreign invaders. 
Dumouricz says that he found all the dispositigns 
Lafaicttc had made as hud us they could well be : 
the army was divided into two bodies; the ad- 
vanced guard, consisting only of 0000 men, occu- 
pied an extensive camp on the riglit hunks of the 
Meuse, which it would have required 40,000 men to 
defend ; the main laxly, consisting of 17,000 men, 
was posted three leagues in the rear, in a bud 
camp on the heights that overlook Sedan. He 
says that the conKternaiion was general ; that the 
soldiers considered all tlieir officers as traitors ; 
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that no one took upon him to issue orders, and 
that, assuredly, if the Duke of Brunswick, any 
time between the 22nd and 26ih of August, had 
hut pushed forw’ard 10,000 men towards Sedan, 
Lafayette’s army w'ould either have disjierscd itself 
among the fortified ^ilaces, or have fled aa far as 
Pans. But the Duke of Brunswick was moving 
in a different direction, and by marches that were 
not forced marches. Slow, however, as was their 
progress, the Pru^Biaiis sat down befin-e Longwi 
on the 23rd of August. This town, on the Mo- 
selle and the nurth-eastem frontier of France, was 
small and poor, but it had a fortress on a rock, 
which had been constructed by the great Vaubun. 
After summoning the place the Prussians com- 
menced bombarding it. The garrison was in a 
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terrible state of disorder and indiscipline, their 
commandant had no control over them, and the 
inhabitants, although they had all swore to die for 
the country, had not fixed the when or the where, 
and were anxious not to die just yet. In a very few 
hours the place was surrendered to the Duke of 
Brunswick, who allowed the garrison and the 
commandant to retire to other fortresses more in 
the interior of France. The Prussians then 
blockaded Thionville, and advanced upon Verdun. 
On the 26th the news of the surrender of Longwi 
was known all over Pans. It produced the 
gieatcst alarm and rage: the peo])le, who attri- 
buted the surrender to treacherv, believed that 
they and their cause would be 'betrayed every- 
where, and that the Duke of Brunswick would be 
allowed to reach the capital and execute his tre- 
mendous threats without any valid opposition. 
Some of the soldiers and non-commissioned otlicers, 
who very possibly had been the cause of the sur- 
render, sent a letter to the National Assembly to 
tlirow all the blame on Lavergne, their com- 
mandant, and to ask what they could have done 
in the midst of deception and treachery ? Many of 
the deputies responded, like the Roman father in 
Corneille’s tragedy, that they ought to have died ! 
Will'll the intelligence first reached the House 
niaiiy of the members were absent attending a 
grand funeral service and procession which had 
been voted m honour of the 1200 Freneh patriots 
who had talleii on the 10th of August under the 
Swiss fire : ushers were sent to cull them to 
their scats, and then a tremendous storm roared in 
the Salle de Mantfge, where every man agreed that 
iiolhinu: but treachery could account for what liad 
taken place at Lungwi. Gambon said it was time to 
call u])()ii the cilizciis to perform the promises and 
abide h\ the soleiiiii oaths the} hud so often taken 
at that bar to die for their country. He could not 
doubt hut that the putriolisin of the citizens of 
Paris w'ould he equal to the emergeney ; he could 
not doubt but that the federates would now eagerly 
rush towards the frontiers; and he demanded that 
the Assembly should instantly decree a levy of 
30,000 men in the department of Paris and the 
departments nearest 1 1 the capital. The proposi- 
tion was voted by acclamation. It was then hinted 
that though men might be ready enough to march, 
they could not well march without muskets; and 
this led to the passing of resolutions, that all 
those citizens who were not going to march to the 
frontiers should deliver up tlieir guns to those who 
were ; that domiciliary visits should be made, and 
that muskets and all other arms should be seized 
wherever they could he found. “It is lime,** ex- 
claimed Gambon, “ that men of property should 
go themselves and fight for what they ])OBses8; but, 
if they will remain inactive, we must take from 
them their uniforms and their muskets, and dress 
and arm wdth them the sans-culottes, who have 
no property at all, hut who are willing enough to 
march and fight. We must also take all the horses 
of the idle and luxurious men in Paris, and give 
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them to the citizens who have already served in 
the cavalry.*’ Other decrees were voted fur strip- 
ping towns and fortresses, which lay out of the line 
of attack of their artillery, and bringing it all up 
to Paris. The cannoneers of the capital came to 
the bar to offer twenty-four pieces of artillery and 
their own services with them on the frontiers ; but 
Canibun suggested that these heroes had better re- 
main to form jiart of the levy of 30,000 men 
which had just been voted. Yergniaud, in the 
name of the Kxtraordiiiary Committee, presented 
a project of decree declaring that every citizen who 
in a besietjed tovm shou/d talk of surniidering 
should be punished with deaih ; and this too was 
voted by acclamation. 

But it was in the commune that the greatest 
fervour and energy were displayed. Dunton, who 
attended there much more constantly than in the 
council of ministers, recommended the measures 
of vigour and rigour that ought to be adojited at 
the present crisis. It was he that suirgested the 
taking into pay and arming all the indigent men in 
and about Paris ; and nearly every revolutionary 
measure that was adopted either originated with 
him or was recoinmcnded and enforced by his bold 
oratory. It was Danton’s plan that the bairiera 
should be strictly guarded and closed for forty- 
eight hours, counting from the 29th in the even- 
ing, and that the domiciliary visits should not be 
made merely in search of arms, but also for the 
arrest of all aristocrats, of all unsw'orn priests, of 
all who hud put their names to anti-revolutionary 
petitions, of all, in short, who were in any way 
suspect. In order that all these victims might be 
seized within l^aris, the strictest and most terrible 
orders were given lo let no living being pass the 
barriers; and the pikemeii and the sans-eulottu 
national guardsmen, who watched those barriers 
and every issue from the capital, wanted neither 
threaleiiiiig nor prompting to make them keen in 
their duty. Boats and barges were moored across 
the Seine to prevent any escape up or down that 
river ; and all the communes of the neighbouring 
towns were instructed to arrest every soul thev 
found either on the high roads or in the fields and 
bye paths. The Paris sections, who had been for 
some time in permanent session, were to close 
their meetings in order to attend to the proper 
execution of these decrees, and even the Extraor- 
dinary Tribunal, which had begun to give active 
employment to the guillotine, w'as to suspend pro- 
ceedings for these two da}s. From ten o’clock of 
the evening of the 29th all carriages were to cease 
circulating in Paris, and every house was to put 
forth a light or lights and keep them burning all 
through the night. Visits to all manner of houses 
were to be made by cummissioners of the com- 
mune assisted by the armed force. At the beat of 
drum every citizen was to go to his own house or 
lodging, under pain of being treated as surpect. 
On the morning of the terrible 29th news was 
received that tlK Austrians, under Saxe-Teschen 
were advancing rapidly in the north, and that 
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nearly the whole of La Vendee W'as up in arms. 
Tlie panic and tlie fury were trebled. The Gi- 
rondist ministers lost what little lieart hud been 
left in them, and projiused iibnndoning the capital 
and retiring to Suumur. Hut here Danton raised 
his sonorous voice and said — “ You cannot be 
ignorant of the tact that all France is in Pans ! If 
you abandon the capital you are lost for ever, and 
you deli\er up all France to the enemy. Y’ou 
must maintain yourselves in Paris, cost what 
efforts It may. It is also impossible to think of 
fighting under the walls of the capital : the 10th 
of August has divided France into tw'o parts, one 
attached to royalty, and the other wishing for a 
republic. The republicans, whose extreme mino* 
rity in the state you cannot conceal from your- 
selves, are the only men upon whom >ou can 
rely — are the only men that will fight. 'J’he rest 
will refuse to march; they will agitate Pans in 
favour of the emigrants and foreigners, while your 
rejuiblican defenders, placed between two fires, 
will get themselves killed in endeavouring to repel 
the invasion. If they fail — as it seems to me they 
must do — the ruin of France and your own rum 
are certain : if, contrary to every expectation, they 
should return as cuiKpierors of the coalition, still 
this very victory will be a defeat for you ; for it 
will have cost you the lives <if thousands of brave 
Tcpublicans, while the royalists, e>en now more 
numerous than you, will have lost none of their 
force or influence. My opinion, then fore, is, 
that, to disconcert their measures and sto]) the 
foreign enemy on liis march, we must strike terror 
into the hearts of the royalists ! ” 'fhe (hrondist 
ministers understood the sense of these terrible 
words ; it is said they shuddered at them and re- 
mained s]»eechless. “ 1 tell you,’’ rejtuncd Danton, 
“ that there is nothing lor us but tenor ! W e must 
terrify the royalists and all otir enemies here at 
Pans ! {II faut ftiire ptiiriy^ Gentle Rnland, honest 
Clavieres, amiable Servan, mathematical Monge, 
are said to have eontinued to sit silent and horror- 
stricken, staring w uh eyes of wonder at Danton and 
one another ; but, whatever was their wonder, what- 
ever their horror, it is not shown or even said by 
any one that they made the slightest ell'ort to slop 
the realization of the scheme of terror and slaughter 
proposed by this truly revolutionary minister of 
justice. We know their utter poweilessness, w'e 
know that no cflbrts that they could have made 
would have prevented the massacres which had 
already been determined upon ; but just and brave 
men, enthusiasts in all the higher virtues — os the 
Girondists pretended to be — would have made the 
attem])t, and would have been massacred them- 
selves rather than have lived to witness such in- 
fernal cruelties, such an eternal disgrace on the 
character of their country. Hut these men were 
hollow pretenders: they only felt for their own 
personal danger, which is said to have been great, 
inasmuch as some of the directors of the mas- 
sacre wished to include them in it ; and when 
their own danger was over they would have shaken 


hands with the blood-stained nifBans who had 
relieved them from all future dread of royalty and 
aristocracy. From the council Danton strode to 
the Hotel de Yille, to give the last directions as to 
the proper means of beginning the Reign of 
Terror. The chief men who acted under him or 
with him were Murat, Tallien, Billaud-Varcniies, 
Collut d’llerbois, Panis, (a little lawyer, and bro- 
ther-in-law to brewer Sanlerre), Sergent (an on- 
, graver and Cordelier), Duplain, Lefort, and Jour- 
! deuil; but the active agents in the arrests, which 

• were preparatory to the mussucrcy included nearly 
I every member of the commune, whose total num- 
ber was at this moment from five to six hundred. 

I Ail kinds of subterfuges and suppressiuns are em- 

■ ployed by French writers to diminish the numbers 
I of the butclieis of the revolution, and to make the 

world believe that all the worst crimes were not 
only conceived, but were absolutely perpetrated by 
a few iiuliviiluals ; but their ingenuity cun deceive 
‘ no one that will look into the tacts. Before these 
hundreds of municipals begun the doniicilinry 
visits they knew as well as Danton himself the 
meaning and the object of tliem. 

' At the appointed hour the drums heat to arms, 

. the tocsin was sounded, alarm-guns were fired, 
and the visitations were begun. Many hundreds 
, of victims of both sexes and of all ages were torn 

• from iheir homes or fioni tlieir hiding-places, and 
crowdcfl in upon the many thousands that already 

■ occiijiied the prisons. Nobles, officers, men of 
letters and journalists that had takcnAlhe wrong 
Bide, or that hud not gone fur enough or fast enougli 

■ with the revolution, — ladies who had belonged to 
I the old court, and lutlies who had never belonged 

to any court, but who hud emigrunls or some 
I other aristocrats for their husbands or lovers, — 

I priests who hud nut taken the civic oath, and priests 
i who had taken it and repented of it afierwaids, — 

, men, and women too, who hud never taken any part 
I in polilieal matters, but who had been denounced 
as by personal enemies or by busj -bodies, 

j to the coiiimitiees of research and' burveillunce, 

I were all clutched by the municipals and their 
armed force, and put into prison like sheep into 
i pens to he ready fur slaughter. These opcruliuiis 
I were continued during the following day and 
I night. On Saturday, the 1st of September, they 
I ceased, and the barriers were once mure opened 
I for a few hours. But in the course of the 
I day It was reported (prematurely) tliat Verdun 
liad fallen — and fallen, like Longwi, through 
I treachery. Hence fresh panic, and fury, and mad- 
' ness, and hence a cry for blood from every fuu- 
\ bourg and section, from every street, lane, jilace, 

I and corner of that vast madhouse— a cry which 
j encouraged Danton, and gave him the ussurunce 
j that all Paris, or the sans-culotte part of it to a 
' man, would either co-operate in his great work of 
terror or look on complacently. The burly mi- 
nister of justice or blood went again to the Hotel 
de Ville, and helped the commune to decree that 
on the morrow the tocsin should be sounded, tlie 
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ffuna of alarm should be fired, and the citizens 
should all meet in arms, with their muskets or 
with their ])ikcs, in the Champ de Mars. The 
decree added, for form sake, that these armed 
citizens were to march off on Monday morning 
towaids Verdun ; but no one was deceived by this 
pietenre, and those who had relations or friends m 
the pi isons, and who had courage enough to show 
their interest in them, well knowing that the pri- 
sons were to be forced and that all in them were to 
be murdered, hastened to supiilicate and implore 
Manuel, the procureur of tlie commune, to liberate 
the objects of their alfection. Manuel, it is said, 
enlarged tw’o or three persons of distinction, and 
two or three more appear to have been liberated at 
the instance of Danton. To a lady who otfered to 
share the capti\ ity of h»;T uncle, an old abbd, Ser- 
gent said, “Madame, :,ou are v(rv imprudent; 
the prisons arc not sale!” On this day Virtue 
Petion presided for the first time over the new 
council of the commune formed on the 10th of 
Augu:«t; and jet Thiers and others have eiulca- 
\uurcd to make the world helieve that he knew 
nolliing of the extermination that was ])reparing in 
the commune. Others have eonjectured that 
Pctioii might have jiresided onl\ in order to pre- 
vent the execution of the infernal project ; hut no 
one has adduced uin proof of his having attempted 
anj thing of the sort. If he had made an effort, 
some e\ idence of it must have been left. There is 
.1 great deal more evidence to show that he tacitly 
approved everything that was done in tiie Hotel de 
Ville. On the ‘•amc day ILihespicrre appealed in 
the council of the cotiimunc, as a nieuihcr of it, 
and in a iliscoiirse, debcnhed as clotiueiil, h(5 deve- 
lojied all the inanu'iivres which had been employed 
to make that council lose the public conrtdciiee, 
and all the good deeds by w'hit..h the council had 
jiroved themselves worthy of that eoiifidence. 'i’his 
seems to jirove that one of the avowed ohjeets of 
the arrests and massacres was to save the com- 
mune from the decrees and inlcrfcrcnce of the 
Assembly. 

The morrow, the 2iid of September, was a 
Sunday ; it had been chosen because most of the 
])eu])le w’oiild be idU , and so have time to spare 
for the bloody work. Most of the grand crimes 
of the revolution were, for the same reason, com- 
mitted on Sabbath days. The commune issued a 
])roelamution to tell the ])Cople that the country 
was ill fur greater danger than ever, that the 
enemy was almost at the gates of Riris, that there 
was nothing but Verdun lietwecn them and the 
capital. A report was also circulated that the aris- 
tocrats in the prisons had formed a horrible ]»lot 
with the aristocrats in the town and without, and 
that they were going to break out of prison that 
very night in order to ])ut Paris to fire and sword, 
'i'he National Assembly met in the morning, and, 
while the sans-culottes were assembling in the 
streets or marcliing to the Champ de Mars, the 
hunuurahie deputies, who must have known what 
was coming, spent their time in speech-making 
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and in spinning rhetorical figures. That there 
might be no mistake, two members of the com- 
mune came to the bar to announce that the tocsin 
was going to sound, and that all the jiatriol citizens 
of Paris were asscinhling in the Champ de Murs 
in order to march against the enemy. The As- 
sembly thanked these municipals in the name of 
all France for their beautiful patriotism, and in- 
vited them to the honours of the seance. Orator 
Vergniaud poured out a long ihapsody. “ it is 
to-day,’* said this great Girondist, “ that Paris 
will really show herself in all her grandeur! I 
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recognise her high courage in the step she lias 
just tnk(“ii, and now we may say that the country 
is saveil. From tliis day forward we have nothing 
to fi-ar!” After talking alioiit the coirupting gold 
which the enemies of lihcrtv were distnhutimr, 
and after nnikiin; use of other arunmenls and 
figures which, howevei he might mean it, cerUiiiily 
tended to keep u]) the popular fnr\ and thirst for 
hloud, Veruiiiiaud proposed that the Assembly 
should even dav send Iwche of its members to 
work with the people in digging trenches on 
Montmartre. At this ])ropositiun all the House 
rose and shouted, and all the galleries did the 
same; the decree was passed in a whirlwind of 
enthusiasm. Soon after this scene the tocsin was 
heard ringing from the Hotel de- Ville and all the 
church towers, and the Salle do Manege was 
shaken by tremendous discharges of artillery, and 
Danton came to the bur with a radiant couiite- 
nancc. “Gentlemen,** said this minister of justice, 
“ it is very satisfactory to the ministers of a free 
people to have to announce that the country is 
going to he saved. Everything is moving, evciy- 
thnig is shaking itself, every man is burning with 
anxiety to fight. You now know that Verdun is 
not taken, hut only invested. You know that the 
garrison have sworn to immolate the first man 
that proposes a surrender. One portion of tlie 
people of Paris are going to march to the fron- 
tiers, another portion are going to work at the 
eiitrenchments, and a third will defend the interior 
of the city with their pikes ! Tiie tocsin 
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that you hear is not the signal of alarm ; it is only formality. When this important matter had been 
sounding the charge on the enemies of the country ! settled, the House returned to its vagaries and 
To conquer them, to annihilate them, what is nonsense, and were thus engaged when the dejm- 
wanting? Audacity, audacity, and still audacity! tatiun of hve mcmbeis retunied. One of them 
— iott jours (Iv Vavdacc, rt in France est sauvee.*' reported that all was quiet within the Temple and 
The Assembly ap})lauded, the Assembly a])proved round about it. Another (Dussaulx) said tiiat 
all that he and the commune had done, saying they had with great difficulty jienetrated as far as 
nothing, hinting nothing alxmt the first and imme« the Abbaye, in front of which the people w'erc 
diate consequences of this universal insurrection killing priests and others; that they had endea- 
and meeting in the Champ de Mars. The ho- voured to harangue the people ; that one of them 
nourubic members went quietly to their dinners at ! had even got upon a chair, but that he had scarcely 
four o’clock, and returned to the House at six, pronounced a w'ord ere his voice was drowned by 
with a fuller knowledge than ever of what was to tumultuous cries; that another orator, M. Bazire, 
be done ; but still no generous effort was made, had endeavoured to get a hearing by making an 
no voice was raised to ])lcud the sacred cause of ingenious beginning to his speech, but that, as 
humanity. They knew' tliat the barriers w’cre again I soon as the jieople heard he was not really 
closed, that the prisoners in all the ])risons and , speaking according to their notions, they had 
strong houses in Paris, that the royal family in the ! forced him to hold his tongue. ** Each of us,”' 
Temple were in agonies of alarm and expecting ! said he, “ .vpoke to tlie people that were near liiniy 
instant death ; yet they passed their time in lis- i right and left ; but the pacific intentions of those 
tening to deputations who came to make vapid | who heard us could nut he roiiimunicated to a 
speeches, and to offer for the service of the country i crowd of many thousands. Wc, ihrnjbrc, retired, 
a new musket, an assignat of fifty livrcs (not then j and the dnrkne^^ of nujkt yrertnUed (vur seeing 
worth five pence), a pair of hackiiey-coacli horses, ' irhoi ivai passing ” Tlie darkness of niglit — and 
a uniform coat, &c., Ac. A deputation of citi- the nights at the beginning of Septenil>cr are not 
zencsses came into the Hall to make the signiti- | usually very dark — was lighted up by lamps and 
cant demand that all such as were detained in ! candlc.s in the windows, and by hinterns and 
prison merely fur debt should be instant!} Iilx*rated j torches which the murderers carried about with 
in order that they might not he confounded and them. Dussaulx and his companions must have 
punished with the traitors. Yet still the Assembly ■ seen very well wliat was ])U8sing; and, even if the 
did nothing, said nothing, to avert the hornhlc night and the city had liecn as dark as Tophet, 
doom that was hanging over many tliousands of the cries and shrieks of tlie victimt^, and tho- 
their countrymen And countrj'women ; nay, at tins slmuts, oaths, and exclamations of the murderers 
very moment they agreed to a demand that the . must have told them what was jiassing. A man 
state pnsoners at Orleaus shouKl be brought nearer i who could speak as Dussaulx did of such horrors 
to Paris, or nearer to torture and death. Some ' was assuredly not the man to make any efforts or 
mad Englishman had just offered a musket for | run any risk to prevent thimi. After tiie Assein- 
the defence of liberty, when news was brought ' bly had lieard lus report, tho\ ]>rocetMk’d to debate 
that the prisons were forced, and that the mas- ■ about arms and uniforms for the patriots who were 
sacres were beginnint;; and a minute or two after i going to march to the frontiers, taking no further 
Fauchet announced that two hundred priests had notice of the massacres. At eleven o’clock at night 
been already butchered in the cliurch of the Car- 1 thoy susjiended their debates, hut most of the niem- 
melites, which, like other churches, liiul been con- ! hers — that is to say, most of the Giioiidists and 
verted into a prison. Tlien the Assembly, without ' Jacobins, for the rest had alwented tliemselvcs from 
any evident or e.xtraordinury emotion, appointed a . the House ever bince the lOtli — remained in the 
deputation to go forth and tranquillise the peopk- ; \ hall, as the House hud been declared in permanent 
and for this object they selected only five of their i session. At one o’clock in the morning it waa 
memlx'rs, and those five were men more likely to | reported ni the hall ** tliat the disorder continued-,, 
encourage the people than to check their savage and that the jieople were still killing the jiri- 

rage: they were the ukra-Cordelier-Jucobin Bazire, soners.” Then, for the first time — wl*en the nias- 

the Jacobins Francois de Neufcii&teau, Dussaulx, sucres had been going on for nine hours — tlic As- 
and Leqiiinio, and the Girondist Isiiard, who is sembly made an application to the omni])oten( 
generally reputed the most enthusiastic or maddest commune. And what was the nature of this ap- 

of his faction. As soon as these meinl>ers had plication ? Was it an earnest entreaty, a solenm 

quitted the Hall, other dc]uitatiaiis arrived to injunction, a passionate apjieal to the cximmune to 
make more speeches about dying for one’s country; put forth its whole strength, and stop these mur- 

and there sat the Assembly listening to these ders en masse ? No ! it was nothing of the sort r 

orations, while young and old, the innocent and it was merely to request the commune to give tlie 
the helpless, were dying in heaps all round them. Assembly “ precise information *’ as to what was 

Minister Servan came to the bar to ask for four passing. At half-past two in the morning three 

millions of livrcs for the volunteers that were commissaries of the comniuiie, Tallien, Triichot^ 
marching towards the frontiers ; and this question and Giraud, presented themselves in the hull, in 
was debated, and put to tlie vote with all Uic usual order to give this precise information.** Tru- 
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cliot, who Bpoke, first, said with a coolness that 
could only ha\c ])rocccdi:d from his n]»probution 
of all that had been done, “ Gentlemen, most of 
the prisons are now empty ; about four hundred 
])risoner8 have perished. At the prison of La 
I’orce, to which I repaired, I thought it my duty 
to get out all the persons detained there only for 
debt. I did the same at the prison of Sainte- 
Ptbigie. Having returned to the commune, I be- 
thought myself that 1 hud forgotten at the prison 
of Lu Force the ward where the women were con- 
fined. I went and got out twenty- four women. 
■\Ve principally took under our protection Made- 
moiselle de Tourzel and Madame Sainte-Brice. I 
observe that the latter lady is with child. For our 
own safety we retired, for they threatened us also. 
We conducted these two ladies to the section of the 
llights of Man. in onlcr chat they may be detained 
for trial.” Tullien, who spoke next, was equally 
cold-blooded. “ The peojile,*’ said he, “ went first 
to the Ahhaye. They demanded from the governor 
of the prison his register and list of prisoners. 
All the prisoners detained for the affair of the 
lOih of August, or for forging assignats, perished 
at once. Onlv eleven of tlie.m have been saved. 
The council of the commune sent a deputation to 
o)»pose this (/fiorrfe? [the Mllains would not even 
call It a massacre] ; the procureurof the commune 
employed uU the means suggested by his zeal and 
Iniinauilv lie could do no'lung, and saw several 
victims perish at his feet. He himself ran great 
ris.k^, and his friends were obliged to curry him off 
lest he should fall a victim to his zeal. From the 
Ahliayp the ])eople went to the Clifitelct, where all 
tlie prisoners have also been immolated. About 
niidniglit the prison of La Force was attacked. 
Our commissaiies went there too, but could do 
iu)thing. Se\er.d deputations were sent after- 
wards. An order has been given to the coni- 
maiidant-gcucral (Santerre) to move some detach- 
ments; hut the service at the barriers requires so 
great a number of men, that there do not remain 
enough to restore order. Our comniissurics did 
what they could to ])revent the hotel of La Force 
from being pillaged ; hut they could not in any 
way stop the just vengeance of the people ; for 
wc ought to mention that their blows have fallen 
ii])on forgers of assignats, who had been confined 
there a very long time. What excited their ven- 
geance. was that there were nonetliere except w'ell- 
known rascals !” (iiraud, the third commissary, 
said, “ They went likewise to Bic^ire prison with 
seven pieces of cannon. The ]ieople, in exercising 
their vengeance, showed their justice : at the ChU- 
telct several prisoners were enlarged in the midst ! 
of cries of ‘ Vive la Nation!’ and the rattling of 
arms. The prisons of the Palais-de- Justice are 
absolutely empty, and very few of the prisoners 
have escaped death.** Tallien then begged to 
notice an important fact, a fact very honourable to 
the people : a man had just brought to the com- 
mune five golden louis and eighty-three livres in 
silver ; and a depOt had been established in the 
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HAtel-de-Ville for the money and effects found upon 
the dead ^irisoners. Giraud, continuing his pane- 
gyric, said that the people on the Pout Neuf 
searched the dead bodies, and dep isited the nmney 
and pocket-books they found upon them. “ They 
have just killed a man,** said he, for stealing a 
pocket-haiiilkerchief.*’ When the Assetnldy hud 
done marvelling at this sublime honesty, Giraud 
continued, “ But 1 had forgotten a fact very im- 
portant for the honour of the jieople. Tlic people 
organised in the prisons a tribunal composed of 
twelve persons. After the mittimus had been 
read, and after divers questions had been put to 
the prisoner, the judges placed their hands upon 
his head, and said, ‘ Do you believe that in our 
consciences we can turn this gentleman out of the 
prison?* The answer to this was tlie senlencc of 
the court. When they said the accused was 
let go, and he rushed out upon the pikes out- 
side the ])ri8on, and so was dispatched. If they 
said N(\ the cries of ‘ Vive la Nation* were heard, 
and the jirisoner was saved.** By the time these 
precious orators of the commune had dune speak- 
ing it was broad day-light. What the Assembly 
did for some hours after wc know not ; we only 
know' that the massacres continued, and that no 
effort was made by them or by any of the Gi- 
rondist ministers to stop them. This duty more 
especially concerned the virtuous Roland, as mi- 
nister for the home department ; and Roland did 
nothing until the evening of the 3rd, when he 
complained to the Assembly — or rather until the 
4th, when he wrote a ])rcBsing letter to Santerre 
for a military force, which Santerre never sent. 
Such w’lis the conduct of the “ courageous Giron- 
dists,” such the conduct of the “ afHicted As- 
sembly,** at this bloody crisis; jet Thiers, who 
excuses and even approves of everything they did 
or left undone, says that the Assembly issued 
decree upon decree to demand from the commune 
an account of the state of Paris, and that the 
commune rejdied that it was making every effort 
to re-establish order and law. We have show'n 
from the most authentic of all records of the 
night's proceedings* that the Assembly never sent 
to the commune at all until one o*clock in the 
morning — that it never sent again— and that, when 
the commissaries of the commune appeared in the 
hall at half-past two in the morning, it was rather 
to praise the people fur what they had done, than 
to talk about order and lawr. They said, indeed, 
that they had made efforts, which w'as not true ; 
and they intimated that the massacres were over, 
because the prisons were emptied, which was 
another falsehood. “ However,** says Thiers, in 
his tortuous way, “ the Assembly certainly had 
not the idea of transporting itself us a whole, tout 
entivre, into the prisons, and of placing itself be- 
tween the murderers and the victims. If this 
generous idea did not present itself to the members 
to drag tliem from their benches and carry them 
to the theatre of carnage, it must be attributed to 
* nut. Parlemont. 
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Burprise, to the consciousiiCBB of thrir own power- 
leasiieBB, perhaps also to the insufficient dcvotcd- 
nesB inspired by the danger (jf an enemy— w* 
to that disa^tr(tus opininn, in u'luch some of' the 
dejntiies participated ^ that the ririi-nis irere so 
many co-nyni'uto? s from uhorn one v'ould hare 
received death if one had not gnHtti death to 
ifteni*' * Madame Roland speaks somewhat more 
openly, and gets a little nearer to the truth in 
admitting that the Assembly was struck w ilh stupor 
and terror, that the members who disapproved of 
the massacres were completely unmanned by their 
own personal fears. 

We cannot enter upon anything like a cumjdete 
account of the orgies of human blood which lasted 
all through the following day and night, and which 
did not entirely cease until the bdi. ^nch an 
account, comiuled from the innumerahlc narratives 
left by fve-witnessea, w'ould lill a larger \oluine 
than ever has been written upon the Sicilian 
Vespers or the massacre of Saint Harlholomew, 
and would contain details infinitely more atrocious 
than any connected with those two celebrated 
butcheries of human being". We can only tileet 
some of the most striking incidents. The first 
victims were twenty-four priests, who had betn 
arrested and carried to tlie Hotel de Villc, charecd 
w'ith having refused the scrinent civupic ; and it 
appears that their massacre began as (‘uily us 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon, or about the 
time that the members of the Asseinlily were ad- 
journing to eat their dumers. At a moment wiien 
the Place de Greve was crowded by men and wo- 
men of the people driven to frenzy b) the tocsin 
and the alarm- guns that whtc ringing in their ears, 

St a moment when there was one coniinuous mob 
from the Champ de Mars to the heart of the city 
(for all the sans-culottes of the towns and villagi-s 
fur leagues round had come into Paris), the council 
of the commune chose to send forth the priests to 
be conducted to the Abbayc prison. The cajiiives 
were placed in six hackney-coaches, and escorted 
by federates, Marseillcse anil Bretons, who maichcd , 
very slowly, and who. as they marched, loaded the ' 
helpless prie-ts with abuse and execration. Here , 
are the conspirators,*’ euid they, “ who were to cut , 
the throats of our wives and children while we w'ere 
marching to the frontiers!” The mob crowded > 
round the hackney-coaches, spitting at the pne-'ts 
and striking at them. The priests endeavoured to ; 
close the coach-doors, which were left open, but j 
they were not allowed to do it. Tliey were men, 
and Frenchmen ; and it is said that one of them, | 
of a quicker temper than the rest, atruck a ruffian j 
with hifl cane, first over the hand and then over | 
the head, and several times. The people, who . 
had sworn before that they would have the life- 
blocNl of every' one of them, now fell upon this I 
carnage, which, together with the oilu'r five, had ■ 
arrived close in front of the Abliaye. Vain were 
cries for mercy, vain the appeal to their grey hairs 
and their calling ; the four pricsta were butchered, 

* llwu ilu In BwolutMJH FrancoiM. 


and then the four in the next carriage, and then 
those in the next, until not one w'as left alive except 
the Abbe Sicaid, the celebrated teacher of the deaf 
and dumb, w ho w as recognised by a watchmaker 
named Monnot, who bravely and miraculously 
rescued him, ihrow'ing himself before him, opening 
his bosom, and saying to the peojilc, “ You shall 
jiierce this heart before you reach that of the good 
Abbe Sicurd !*’ At this moment Billnud-Vareiincs, 
a member of the council of the commune, arrived 
on the spot with his municipal scurf and insignia of 
office about him, and, stepping among the hacked 
and hlooil-covcred corpses of the twenU -three priests, 
he told the sliiughtercrs that they h>t(l made a good 
beginning. “ People,” cried he, ” you arc immo- 
la’ing your enemies ; you arc doing your duty !” 
j Tlien Maillard, who had led the slu-devils to Ver- 
I sallies, ])ru})osed that some of the moh should go 
I with him to tlie church of the Carmelites, where 
there were many more conspiring ])ricst8 to be 
' disposed of; and at liis terrible Alhnn aux Carmen I 
I a multitude began to marcb with him in that di- 
rection. Two hundred ])ricsts lay under lock and 
key in the tbuvcli of the Carmelites — acconliiig to 
some accounts the number was much larger— ex- 
pecting death, which they prcsciiily found. Some 
Were biuughtcrcd on their knees and in the act of 
])ra\cr; some were thrust tliiough the heart with 
pikes as they oiidcavoureil to fly, or liad tlicir 
skulls cleft with sables as they gras])ed the pikes 
in tlicir hands, and struggled with the pikemen 
with the superhuman strength of dcspivr; otlurs 
were driven into corners, and dispaictied, more 
easily and e.\pediUously, with fire of musketry ; and 
others were shot in the garden of the monastery, 
and in trees tin re, to which they had eliinhed, as 
also on the garden walls, not without much laugh- 
ter and many jests on the part of tlieir murderers. 
Not one found mercy, not one escajied : aichln>li(»p 
and bisliojis, men high in tlie cliuieh and poor 
])ariBh priests, were ail miirdeied ; and, that tlicie 
iiiiglit be no chuiiec of recovery from gun-shot 
wounds, the jiikemen examined those who hud 
only been shot, ami thrust tlicir bloody blades 
through their hearts. When this double liecutoiiib 
of human bodies had been heaped up there, Mail- 
lard and his merry men, all covered with blood 
and sweat, went away to the hull or usscinhling 
room of the nearest section to demand wine — 
“ Wine for the brave workmen who are delivering 
France from its enemies! * And the (oininiitce of 
the section gave them twenty-four quarts to drink. 
The monsters carried out the wine and drank it in 
the midst of the dead bodies. As soon us they 
hud thus refreshed themselves, Maillard cried out, 
“ And now to the Abbuye I*' In that old prison 
there were confined from two to three hundred 
persons for political oficnccs, including Swiss, gen- 
tlemen who hud belonged to the gardes- du-cor])B 
or to the king’s constitutional guard, dcjiuties of 
the first Assembly, piiests, ladies, and others, who 
must all have been warned by the tocsin and the 
artillery, and the massacre of the twenty- four eccle- 
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Biastics in front of the Abbayc, of the fate that 
awaited them. “ Towards seven o’clock on this 
Sunday night,” says one of the few captives who 
Chcuped by miracle, “ we saw two men enter our 
apartment, their hands bloody, and armed with 
sabres; a turnkey with a torch lighted them; he 
]»ointed to the bed of an unfortunate Swiss, Reding, 
Reding (who had been wounded on the 10th of 
August) spoke with a dying voice. One of the 
men paused ; but the other cried AUons done ! 
Id'tcd the unfortunate man, and earned him out 
on his back to the street, where he was massacred. 
Wc all looked at one another in silence; we 
clasped each ot bet’s bunds. Motionless, with fixed 
eyes, WT gazed on the floor of our iirison, on 
wliich lay the moonlight, chequered with the triple 
stanchions of our windows.”* While the mob 
were beginning to massacre indiscriminately, some 
one observed tliut ihcie were others beside aris- 
tocrats and conspirator^ in the prison, and that it 
would not be fair to sacrihee the innocent with the 
guilty; and Maillard demanded the keys of the 
ditferent wards., and the or registers on 

which were wnltcn the names of all the prisoners 
and the otfences for which they were committed. 
The ga^)leI^ delivered up the keys and the ])aper8. 
It was then agreed that there should he a court 
and a jiresidciit to read these registers and pro- 
nounce judgment with all jiossible speed. “ Let 
Maillard he ])TC8idcnt !” cried the nici). And 
Maillaid, sitting down to a tabic and opening the 
])nson books, entered upon his fimetions. lie 
chose some ten or twenty men that were near him 
to assist him in his summary trials ; he sent others 
into the intciior of the Alihaye to bring d.iwn the 
])risoiiers in Siiiall parties at a tune ; and he left 
the mass of the blooiltliirsty mob outside tlie gates, 
to e.Keeute, with their pikes, and thtir sahics, 
bludgeons, and knives, the sciitcnees that might be 
proiioiiiieed. It was also agreed among the.se hell- 
hounds that the sentence should be expressed in 
tin sc shoit and indirect w'ords, “ ^ir, to la Force, — 
Menvtfur, d La /'o/w and that as soon as these 
woiils were said the \ieliin should he thrust out 
ihiough a wicket of the gate. The improvised 
trihimal hegim with ti.,- Swiss; and in tluur case 
It was not deemed necessary to read names. “It 
was you,** cried Maill.uil, “ that murdered the 
people on the lOlh of August !” “ We were at- 

tacked,” said the poor Swiss, “ and we obeyed 
our chiefs.” “ As lor that matter,” said Maillard, 

“ wc have only to send you to la Fi>rc(:'' — speak- 
ing coolly, and lauug his emphasis on the two 
death-words. The Swiss, who could sec the pikes 
and swords glittering beyond the open wicket, and 
who could hear the people cry mg for their blood, 

• • Mun AKi>nii‘ ill* Tri*iite-liiiit IIi'uroH; nii, Rwit dc c<* 4111 ni'est 
Hrnvr, iU> ci> i|iii j'ni Mi i*l ciitciiiiii, iipudaut nm dhiMiUmi iIrii*. la 
rnwiii dt* 1 A)iltH\e Sami (ji-rniiiin, ilfpiib. U> L'S Andt jiimiii'.iii 4 
Sp|)ti*mliri*, 1702, |mr M de Jcmrfjiiini Saint Mt-nrd, ci-d(*vuiu ruid- 
luiiii-nunniuiidant iIim ch.iHWiira dii u*;;iniimt d'nifiuitiTin du r»i.' 
Tliiji lt*rn*ilf iiaiiati\u, uhu li aiw |iiiiiti*d mi ilit* 2Utli ul SiiiituiMlier, 
P'.I2. and ahich went ihroiiKli an annuiiii; iiniiilicr ot ediiioiM (lilt* 
iuitlinr riiiyM tli.it two hundred and ei^'htv thimaaud rnfiuiii ot it hail 
lH‘eu Hold heioie the iii'iiith of May, is ruiiriuted in lltetoire 

I'arleinoutaire di la IlcwUilion. 
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knew very well that there was no intention to con- 
vey them merely from one prison to another : they 
fell back, rushed towards the interior of the 
prison, and cried piteously fur mercy, mercy ! But 
the stone w'alls of the prison were not deafer to 
that cry than Maillard and his mob ; they were 
dragged^ forward, goaded on towards the fatal 
wicket by pike and sword. Suddenly one of the 
Swiss, a man who seemed about thirty, whose 
stature w'as above the common, and whose look 
was noble and martial, stepped forward and said, 
“ I go first, since it must be so : farewell !” Then, 
dashing his hat behind him, he cried to the 
butchers, “ Show me the w^ay.*’ They opened the 
wicket: he plunged forward among the pikes, and 
died of a thousand w'ounds. Some of liis com- 
rades rushed after him, others were dragged to the 
wicket and thrust out by main force : they all 
perished — their total number was thirty-eight. 
When the Swiss were dispatched to a man, Mail- 
lard and Ins tribunal ))r(>nounced the words d la 
Force upon a few men who had been accused of 
falsifying the paper-money. Some of these indi- 
viduals had possibly been guilty of forgery, which 
had never been in France a crime punbhable with 
death ; othcis arc asserted to have been entirely 
innocent : hut the uniied numbers of the two 
classes wen* so very small as to make horribly 
ridiculous the discourse of Tulhen about the just 
vengeance of the ])eopk*. As soon as these cases 
had liccn dis])osed of, they brought to Maillard’s 
bar the Marquis dc Montinorin-— elder brother of 
the unfortunate minister of that name — who had 
been tried a few days before, and even acquitted^ 
liy the new special tribunal, hut who had never- 
theless )>een earned hack to prison by the ])eople. 
In reply to some (pieslions put to him, the old 
nublcmaii said that he submitted to a regular tri- 
bunal, but could not recognise or plead before any 
other. “ Be it so,” re])lied Maillard ; “ you shall 
go then to await another trial at la Force*' De- 
ceived by these w'ords, the marquis asked for a 
couch to carry him. He was told, with the usual 
Parisian smartness, that he would find a coach at 
the door. He stejiped through the w’lcket, and 
found death— happy at least in this, that he did 
not live to see his eldest son and his wife con- 
ducted on one day to the guillotine by sentence of 
the Tribunal Revolutioiinuire. The next victim 
was Thierry, valet-de-chambre of Jjouis XVL 
“ Like muster like man ; d la Force said Pre- 
sident Maillard; and Thierry was cast out to the 
butchers. Shortly after this, Montmorin, the 
minister, who hud concealed himself in the house 
of a w aslicrwoman in the Faubourg St. Antoine, but 
who had been discovered or betrayed in the noc- 
turnal domiciliary visits, was dragged to the table 
and the wicket to meet the doom which he had 
foreseen for months. 

But by this time the same murderous work with 
the same extemporised tribunal was begun at the 
other prisons. At La Force the shiboleth of sen- 
tence was ” To the Abbaye,” and tlicre, and at the 
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CliiLtelet,atBic^tre, at theCuiicicri^ciie, the Mctimi i ter — all he could bequeath — a lock of his grey 
^ere thruBt out through gate or wicket to be man- | hair Tao or three other pngonerB were allowed 
Bacred in the Btreets Detachments of national to escape death at the Abba>e A bection, or a 

guards mounted guard b\ da\ and b} night at each Lommittec of a section, inttrfired in behalf of a 

of the prisons, hut the\ joined in the blauphter, >oung man, >Mth solemn attcstatioiib that he 

instead of endeavouring to prevent It , and before pure from an tocraev he was acquitted with 

the murders lieg in thev had received orders from the cries of “Vive la Nation,** and conducted to his 

commune or from Santerre, or from others whose home in triumph The agonies of the prisoner^, 

orders thev deemed worth\ of attention, to permit w lo pa««sed h ng hours exjiecling death everj mo- 

who would to enter, hut to allow none to come out meut were worse than the pangs of death itself 

And, while Tallitn and that trio were appearing Jiurgniac de Saint Meard, who was among those 

publicly and ofiiciall^ in the scene of carnage as it in the Vhbave, has ic corded some of these sufler- 

to recommend mere} and peace and a cessation of mgs “It is utterh impossible,*’ savs he, “to 

the massacres, other members of the commune — evjiress the horr )i of the profound and sombre 

colleagues and brothers of their own — went fioni silence v\hich reined during these evecutions 
place to place to encourage the nuirdirers, to isk it was oiilv inteinipted h\ the tries of those that 

whether thev were making clean work of it as at were being imiiderid and by the strokes of tlieir 

the CarmelitiB, to tell them that they should have assissins \s soon as one man w is dispuchtd 

uid from the commune il requisite At each tierer se aery for anothir, and shmtsof ‘\i\c 

prison a certain number of women burst in with h "Nation a thiusund times more terrible tliun 

the men, and women took an active part in the th h mors of the preceding silence In the in- 

niassacrcs cnitside the gates In the front of every ter\al bitwien one masbiere and another we he iid 

prison, and there were h\e or six hesides thise we the people sayii g under our wind ws, ‘\\t must 

have named, there was, bef re m rning, a heap, a n > let one cf t) im escape, we must kill them 

mound of dead bodies, and as the sun r ise m irly all, all' aiid, aho\e ill, tliu^e tint are in the 

every stone thereabout was seen wetted with bio )d ehipel, for they ire ill e n pirators '* It was of 
The butchers, when tired at that work, pissed us tli y wne Si nkiiu llieie was silt nee 

within the wiekcts and hecume ]ud,^c'‘t and the in the •streets, hut a nur^e in the mteiurof the 

judges passing outwards bee line buteh rs Jhirt pri'-uu, vheie they wen seleeling frish yielims 

was an uhiindanee of wine distribute d toketpup . But pieseiitly fresli scieims and cuts 
their spirits, and when tin y hud drunk tliey put were he irl outside , and we ticmliled u^ain, and 
down on the table iheir glusHS stiiued with bio d, ree died to otir minds the 1 isi w r K M Clnn- 

which also stained tiie judgnuiit>s(at Bio d w is tin me whe, pluiigiiu i knife into his hcirt, hid 

tne one prcdominint idea In the Ahhavc, Sun- sud, ‘We are all desiinid to hi missieied '* Vt 

brcuil, the yeneruhlc governor of the Invihdes, midnight ten men, swoid in hand, ind preceded 

■was brought up to the tihle, and Millard hicl hv tw ) tunikeys who e irru d t irehes entered mt) 

pruiioiimed the words “ala lone,** when the our jm^m, the elmpcl and idered e iih of iis to 

govenior’s daughter, likew se a pn^'Cner, rushed pi tie himself at the fo t of liis bed \fter they 

through pikes and sihres, cla«>ped her oil father hide untid us, they told us ihit wi sliould aiiswii 

in her aims so tightly that none i ould vepunte ft rim unitlur, and they sw ju th it it one of us 
her from him, and nude such piteous cries and tiiid tiiscqa we should all lu missitritl uifh vt 
prayers that some were touched She vowed tint f mq ht ird /y If <r U Pn nh nt Ihesi 

her father was no aristocrat, that she herself h ited list words, h wiver ga\i ns a gliniminng if 

aristocrats But to put her to a further j roof, or hope, f r we did mt km w until thin that we 

to indulge their bestial cuprites, the nifiiins pre- sh uld be fua d hefire being killed At two 

sented to her a cup full of hh od and said. Drink, o’clock in the morning we heird a terrible heiting 
drink of the blood of the aristocrats, and vour on i m cf the inner doors of tie j nson We 

father shall be saved'” The ludv to k the hor- thought it w is the door that gave acecss to the 

rible cup and drank, and the monsters kept their pis««agc which licl to the chapel, and that thiy 

promise N a}, they carried the old man and his were e^ming lo huteher us then, hut we wire 

daughter in their bloody arms safe lo their own s niewhat Ti-a\mrcd and cnnifoitfd when we 

home, shedding tears, shouting ^ ive lu Nation,** heard that it was the door of a rliiii.,(nn which 

and refusing money which the Sun hreuils offered some prisoners within liuil barricaded huon after 

them In the -ame prison the Marquis dc Ca- wc learned tint the dour had been fornd open, 

zotte owed his life to his young daughler, who and that the jieujile hud hiitchered every man they 

clung to him when under the pikes, and who found in the dungeon At ten o’clock on Mundu} 

poured forth such passionate filial eloquence thcit morning [Au aryom/ fiad alrtady la^Ud lutrUy 
the hands raised to kill refused the ir ofhee, and hours'] the \l)be Lenfant, confessor to the king, 
both wrere let go without an} bloud-dnnking and the Abbe Chapt de Rastignac appeared in the 

Yet in tell days the grand tribunal, more merciless pulpit of the ihapcl which served as our jmson, 

than the mob, or not acted upon by a touching and which they had entered by u back dour 

scene, condemned the old marquis to die, and he They told us tliat our last hour was at hand, that 

penshed on the scaffold, bequeathing to his daugh- wc must rompose our minds, and receive their 
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benediction. An electrical movement, not to be 
defined, threw ub all on our knees, and, with our 
hunda joined, we received ihe blessiug. Thia mo- 
ment, although consolatory, waa one of the most 
awful that we experienced. On the eve of a])peRr- 
ing before the Supreme Being, kneeling before two 
of his ministers, we presented a spectacle which 
is not to he descrilied. The venerable age of those 
two priests, their position above ua, death hovering 
over our heads and environing us on every aide — 
everything made the ceremony of that benediction 
sublime and awful. It drew us near to the Divi- 
nity ; it restored us our courage ; all reasoning 
was suspended ; and the coldest and most incre- 
dulous amongst us was as deeply impressed by the 
scene as the most ardent and the most devout. 
Half an hour after these two priests were dragged 
out and massacred, and we heard their cries ! . . . 
... Is there a man whose hair does not stand on 
end w’ith horror? Our principal occupation now 
was to endeavour to learn how to be massacred 
with the least suffering. From time to time we 
sent some of our comrades to look out at the win- 
dow of the chapel tower in order to instruct us. . . 

. . . They reported that the victims who held up 
their huiids suffered inosl, because the blows of the 
salircB were deadened liefore they reached the 
head ; that some of tliem had their hands and 
arms chopped off before they fell, and that those 
who placed tlieir htuids behind tbeir backs and 
presented their heads and breasts to ihe pikes and 
Mil ires seemed to suffer the least We ad- 

vised one another to be firm, imd to assume this 
attitude when our turns should come. Towards 
the hour of noon, worn out by my long agony, 1 
threw ms self on a bed and fell into a profound 
sleep. Ever} thing makes me believe that I ow’C 
rny life to that moment of sleep I dreamed that 
I was ap])euriiig before the terrible tribunal which 
WHS to judge me ; tliat 1 was heard with attention 
in spite of the dreadful tocsin and the horrible 
cries of the people; that I finished my pleading, 
and was acquitted. I woke with the hapjiy pre- 
sentiment that this dream would he realised. I 
related it to my companions in misfortune, who 
were astonished at my confidence — a conhdcncc 
which I preserved until I iijipeared before my ter- 

rilile judges But the torments of tlie most 

devouring thirst w'ere added to our other anguishes. 
At last our turnkey, Bertrand, came alone into the 
chapel, and we induced him to bring us a jug of 
water. We drank it with desperate avidity, for 
during twenty-six hours we hod not been able to 
obtain one drop of water. We spoke of this cruel 
negligence to a federate, who came with some other 
persons to visit our prison : he was so enraged 
that he asked the name of the turnkey who had 
refused us water, assuring us that he would go and 
put him to death ; and he would have done it if 
we had not hindered him. Shortly after w'e w'ere 
disturbed by a sad moaning overhead. We dis- 
covered that the sounds proceeded from the pulpit, 
and we begged those we heard passing and re- 

TOL. 111. 
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passing on the staircase behind to open the do^lr 
and see what it was. At last some of them en- 
tered the pulpit, and told us that it was a young 
officer who had given himself several wounds, but 
without killing himself, as his knife had bent at 
the point, and would not penetrate- The young 
man was dragged out and dispatched Se- 

veral other prisoners killed themselves in their 
chambers in different parts of the Abhaye : among 
others there was one who beat out his brains 
against the lock of his cell ” By this time it was 
late in the afternoon of Monday the 3rd. 

Maton de la Varenne, who was a piisoner in La 
i Force, tells us what was doing there, while these 
I things were doing at the Abhaye. About two 
o’clock on the aftirnoun of Sunday the 2nd,’* says 
Maton, “ I saw a tall, ill-dressed man come in 
and whisper to our gaoler, w'ho presently said 
aloud, ' L^t them come if they will, and massacre 
them ; by my faith I am nut going to be such a 
fool as to get myself killed for the prisoners.* . . . 
.... About three o’clock a gendarme came in 
and told us that the ]>eople had massacred seven 
persons on the Pont Nenf; and that on the pre- 
ceding evening women in a state of intoxication 
had been heard saying on the Feuillant terrace, 
* It IB to-morrow that souls will be driven out of 
bodies in the prisons!’ Towards seven o’clock 
prisoners were called frequently, and they did not 
reappear. Each of us reasoned in his own way 
on this singularity; but our ideas became calm, 
as we jicrsiiaded ourselves that a memorial 1 had 
drawn up and got sent to the National Assembly 
was producing good effect. This was particularly 
the o}>inion of my unfortunate companions de 
Rulhiere and de la Chenaye, with whom I was 
conversing when, at about eight o’clock, our turn- 
keys separated us and shut us all up in our several 
cells or wards.”* [It should appear that the nar- 
rator and many others of the captives were con- 
fined in parts of the prison where the noise of the 
niassHcres, loud and frightful as it was, could not 
reach them ; for during several hours they had no 
notion of the bloody work that w'as doing in front 
of the gates of La Force.] “ I was trying to 
sleep,” continues Maton, “ when the door of our 
chamber was burst open with a terrible noise, and 
one Delange was dragged out. An instant after 
he was followed by Berger, an old man of seventy- 
three. The doors of the other cells along our 
corridor were opened successively. There were 
still five of us in my cell, and all except myself 
were giving themselves up to the consoling hope 
of being liberated before day, when the people 
came to seek Durand. Durand was lying on his 
bed ready dressed, in order not to keep them wait- 
ing. He squeezed roy hand, promised to send me 

* La Rulhi^, who wai pvaaentlT BMUMrad. ww jouofftr brottiar 
to Rulhlire the hietonuu. author or ' L* Anarchip de la Polofiiie’ aod 
(dher well-known aorkn He waa a mllltnry man, and had com- 
manded a part of tlie gendarmerie on the Ifltli of Auguit. The Im- 
mediate caiue of hie uaplivitv waa hie conduct on that fatal day. 
He had endeavoured to make nie men uppoie the march of Uie nwib 
on the Tulleiiea, and, not eucceedina in that, he bad quitted hb poet 
and hie command. Cheuuyc, we bolie\«, waa a man of lettere. 

T 
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hie news, and went out. At the eame moment we 
distinguiehed the voice of Delange, who, after 
having obtained hie liberty, ineieted abeolulely 
upon returning to his room to take hie cfi'ects 
away with him, and above all a little white poodle 
dog, which liad been his only amneement during 
his captivity. His solicitations were unsuccessful, 
because they w ished the prisoners above to remain 
ignorant of the horrible scenes that were passing. 

About midmgbt a man named Barat, who. 

from the situation of his cell, could better hear 
what was going on, called my comrade Gerard 
towards him and said, * My friend, we uie all 
dead men ! They are assassinating the prisoners 
as fast as they go out at the gate — I hear their 
cries !* Gerard came back to us with this fatal 
news, and exclaimed, ‘ Our last hour is come ! 
There is no help for us.* I replied to him — and 
1 tried to force myself to belie\e it— that the tre- 
mendous noise came only from the Faubourg St. 
Antoine men w-ho were to march for Verdun, and 
who, no doubt, were going first to the Hotel-de- 
Ville. At one o’clock in the morning the wicket 
gate which led to our quarter opened anew. Four 
men in uniform, each with a naked swoid and a 
blazing torch, came up to our corridor, preceded 
by a turnkey, and entered a chamlier adjoining 
•ours to break open and examine a box. This 
done, they stopped in the gallery and questioned a 
mail named Cuissa to know where was Lamottc 
(the widow'er of the notorious woman of the dia- 
mond necklace, &c.). This Lamottc, they said, 
had some months ago, under pretext of a hidden 
treasure he knew of, swindled one of them out of 
300 livres, iiiMling him expressly to dine with 
him. The wretched Cuissa, who was iii their grip, 
and who, in fact, lost his life this night, answered 
trembling, that he remembered the circunwtancc 
W'ell, but could not tell w hat had become of La- 
mottc.* Determined to find Lamottc and cuiifr jnt 
him With Cuissa, they dragged the latter along 
with them, and made a fresh search in several 
other apartments, but apparently without success, 
for we heard them say to one another, * l.iCt us go 
and search among the dead bodies ; for, nrmi de 
Dieu ! w’e must know what has become of him.* 
At this same time I heard them call for the Ahbt^ 
Bardy, who was dragged out and directly massa- 
cred, as 1 learned afterwards. He had been ac- 
cused of having, in concert with his concubine, 
murdered and rut into pieces, five or six years 
before, his own brother, an auditor of the Cliambre 
des Comptes of Montpellier ; but had by his sub- 
tlety, address, and eloquence outwitted his judges 
and hitherto escaped. One may fancy what terror 
1 had been thrown into by the words, * Let us go 
and search among the dead bodies.’ 1 saw no- 
thing to do but resign myself to death. I wrote 
my last will, terminating it with the request that 
whoever found it in my pocket when dead would 
carry it to ita address. Scarcely had i quitted 

* li— had been lo prUon. hat had been lilM-ratcil juit liefore 
the uaMaeroa bagan. 


the pen when there came into the corridor two 
other men in uniform ; one of them, whose arm 
and coat-sleeve up to the very shoulder, as well as 
his sabre, were covered with blood, said, * For 
these two hours 1 have been dispatching members 
right and left \ I am more tired than a mason’s 
labourer that has been beating plaster for two 
days!* 1 afterwaids heard them talking about 
Rulliiere. '1 hey promised themselves the pleasure 
of prolonging his torture, to make him pass slowly 
through all degrees of the cruelest sufferings ; and 
they swore with frightful oaths that they would 
cut off the head of any man that thrubt at him 
with the point of his sword, or that attempted to 
give him a fow/y (h‘ grace. The unhappy officer 
being delivered to them, they diagged liim along 
crying ‘ Force d la loi :* then they stripped him 
almost naked, and began to beat him to death with 
the flats of their swoids.** We cannot tianblate 
what follows. It was half an hour before death 
relieved poor Rulhiere from thebe fiends of hell. 

Maton dc la Varenne continues : “ It was tlirce- 
quarters of an hour after thib, that is to say, about 
four in the morning, when they came to seek 
Rulhiere’s cum rude, la Chcna\e. As his room 
was immediately under mine, and as the window 
was open, 1 heard the. turnkey bay to him us he 
was asking for his hat, ‘ Leave it where it is; you 
have no more need of it.* 11c walked out of his 
room — he underwent a sort of interrogatory— they 
pronounced the woids a PAhhaye^ winch meant 
massacre him; he jiusscd out by the ^iial wicket, 
and was massacred. He gave one cry of tenor at 
bight of the heap of coipses, covered his eves and 
face with hib hands, and tlicn fell dead upon the 
heap. Sixty years of virtues, which had evei been 
hereditary in his family, seemed to jiroinibc him a 
belter end. After hib death his iniiiderers con- 
fessed that they had committed a iniblake, liaving 
discovcreil that he was n«)t guilty of any jdut 

against liberty or the iieojtlc An infinity 

of prisoners, such as Rem'-Franijois Gcutilliomme, 
Siaude, culled the German, Andre Koussev, the 
Abbe de la Gardcitc, Simonot, de Louze de la 
Neufville, Etienne Deroncitfres, were dragged one 
by one from my part of the prison to meet the 
same fate as La Chenavc. At every opening of 
the grate 1 expected to hear them cull my mime. 

I flung off my robe-de-chamhre and my 

nightcap ; I put on a coarse and very dirty shirt, 
an old frock-coat, without a waistcoat, and an old 
round hat : these things I had procured a day or 
two before, in the apprehension of what w'as going 
to happen. I imagined that, thus dressed, I should 
not be suspected of being one of those that were to 
be murdered. The disguise was not useless to me. 
About five o'clock in the morning they came to 
drag down the Abbds de Blinidres and Bertrand. 

1 know not the fate of the first of these ecclesi- 
astics; but the second escaped, fur I saw him 
more than a year after. At about half-past six 
they came back to the room where the two abbds 
had been lodged, to seize M. Guillaume, a notary'* 
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public, who, instead of opening the door at their 
summons, barred and barricaded it within. Then 
the men beat at the door, blasphemed horribly, 
called him a villain and an enemy to the nation, 

Hiid went to seek a reinforcement At 

Icns^th he w’as obliged to open the door. He was 
seized. I w'as uncertain us to his fate for fifteen 
days ; but then I learned that he had been saved. 
..... By this time all the chambers on our 
corridor had been emptied except our own. We 
^\ere four together, and seemed to have been for- 
gotten : we addressed our prayers in common to 
the Ltcrnal to deliver us from this peril. Wliile 
we w'cre in this situation, u thousand times more 
horrible than death, our turnkey (Baptiste) came 
to visit us by himsilf. I took him by the hands; 

1 conjured him to save us, promising him a hun- 
ched golden louiB if he would conduct me home 
or to the house of one of my relations. A noise 
proceeding from the grate made him withdraw 
jirecipitatelj . We heard the noise; we also saw 
from our windows, near to which wc wtie lying flat 
on our bellies to escape liLiiig seen, twelve or 
iiflien lULii arimd to the teeth and covered with | 
1)1(10(1, who were holding couiuil in the garden , 
hi low, and saving to one another, * Let ns go ' 
aucun iip-stairs flu re — into all the chanihers : — let 
n )l one remain — no jut) ' ’ I took out my pen- 
knife; I considered whore I should strike mvsell — 
hut then 1 refieeted that the blade was loo short; | 
and uliifion came to ni> aid. I eneouruecd my 
c()M)])anions, and above all Gtfrard, to renounce the 
llioiiL’ht of suicide and idv ujion Providence. Be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock four men armed 
with bludgeons and sahies came to our loom and 
told us that wc niU'-t follow them. Gerard 
whispeied earnestly, upait, with one of them, 
whose unifoim appeared to be tnat of a gondaime. ! 


1794. Arrived at the bar, I wrafe thus interrogated ; 
‘ What is your name? What is your quality? 
How long have you been here ?’ My atiswers were 
simple : * My name is Pierre Anne Louis Matoii de 
la Varenne ; I am an old advocate ; I have been 
detained here these eight days, without knowing 
w hy or w herefore ; I Imped to have been liberated 
last Saturday ; but public aifairs have retarded it.* 
A fellow behind me said, ‘ Va ! Mr. Fineskin, I 
am going to treat mjself with u cup of your blood !* 
The Boi-disant judge of the people gave over ques- 
tioning me, in order to save tunc. He looked into 
I the prison register, and then said, ‘ I can abso- 
lutely see nothing against him.* Then their faces 
brightened up, and there rose the cry of ‘ Vive la 
nation!* which was the signal of my deliver- 
ance.’** 

The National Assembly opened their debates at 
the usual hour this morning (the morning of Mon- 
day, the 3rd of September), and apparently with- 
out feeling any interest in the massucres that were 
going on. Roland, as minister of the interior, 
trunsmilted u letter he had received from Mayor 
Pt?tiuii, who coldly and Ivmgly afliimcd that he 
knew nothing of the events of the night, until it 
was loo late to aj)])!}’ anv remedv ! Brissot an- 
nounced that \erclun was still holding out, and 
that the eneniv had met with a lepulse at Moiit- 
niedy; and was honoured wiih loud applauses. 
A milliner came to present some trinkets for the 
Hcrvice of the couiitrv, and to ofler to mount guard 
HI Paris as a soldier: iier patriotic daughter, who 
came with her, jnescntul a silver thimhlc and 
fifteen '•ous. Tlie students of surgery runic to 
oiler their services either as s(»l(lii.rs or as sur- 
g(ons, and to dijiost on the altar of the country 
two or three thousmd lenjxnnv puces Along 
ktlLF was read from the Jacohmized commune of 


Tliev hotli '•poke veiv low, and made use of | Troyes, in Chamjiagni, reporting that evervhody 
gtsTuies, winch made me suspect that Gerard was was armed or aiming. A decrie was issued for 


trvnig to save himself hy sacrificing us. The con- seizing and bringing iiistuntl} to Puns all the gold 
versution finished with these words, which Gerard and silver and rich ornaments that might he found 
jironounced aloud — ‘As vou see, comrade, I was in the ei-devaiit royal jiulaces and in the houses of 


unested only for having given a beating to an I the emigrants. JjetUis were read from different 


aristocrat.’ The gendarme took Gerard under his 
lirotcetion. During their colloquy I searched 
everywhere for a pair of ohl shoes, that I might get 
rid of the advocate slippeis {pantimilvs lio palais) j 
1 had on. But, forced to give up my search, 1 
descended the stairs wilh iiiy thiee cunipanions. i 
Constant, called le Sauvage, Geruid, and the third, | 
whose name escapes my memory, were let off at I 
once, without appearing at the dreadful bar. But | 
four sabres were crossed over my breast, and I was 
led to the table before a jierson wearing a muni- 
cipal scurf, who was sitting there as judge. He I 
W'UB a lame man, tall, and very thin. As I crossed 
the court to get at him, I saw it crowded with the 
egurgeurs (slaughterers or cut-throats), who were 
being harangued by Manuel, then procureur of the 
commune, afterwards deputy of the Convention, 
and last of all food for the guillotine, to which he 
was justl) condemned on the 14tb of November, 


cummissunes who hud been sent bj the Assembly 
or hy the commune to look after the reciuiting 
and the levies in the departments. Not a w'ord 
was said about the butcheries which were going on 
iiioie aitively tiian ever at some of the prisons, 
and no further allusion was made to them until 
Deputy Jouneau, who had been Iving in the 
Abbaye for the beating he hud givdi Grangein uve, 
appeared at the bar, accoinpunied by ten or a dozen 
of the people who were serving us his escort. 
Jouneau w'as applauded, and invited to ascend tiie 
tribune. His escape from a horrible death was 
too recent, and the ground which he still stood 
U{)on too volcanic, to allow his language to be other 
than complimentary. Besides, the Assembly in 
the course of the preceding night had issued a de- 

* Ma RMUTKCtlon, par Maton de la Varenne. Tliu brochure 
which wan Ant pabiulied in ITVft, la repiiutcd in Hutoire Parle- 
menuire. 
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cree to guarantee hia life. “ With your derri*e 
upon niy breast/* aaid Juuneau, 1 liiuc just 
come out uf- my prison in the midst of the acrluma- 
tions of the people. These brave citizens here 
have accompanied me with the greatest good will. 
Their zeal attests the resist t \ihich your decrees 
meet with every here.” [If this was really the 
case, wh} did not the Assembly issue thousands of 
such life-Ba\ing decrees]*] He was going to take 
his usual 8(*at as a member of the House, when 
Montaut cried out that it w'bb against the ordinary 
rules to permit a member against w’hom there was 
a decree of accusation to sit in the House; and 
that he ought to be “ left under the sw ord of the 
law.** LacTOi.v said, with more libirality and 
mercy, that M. Jouneuu was nut under a decree of 
accusation ; that he hud been under arrest only on 
account of a private quarrel and fight with one of 
his collcdgues; and thiU this was so true, that, if 
M. Grangcncuvc would give up his prosecution, 
hf. Jouneuu would be free to take his scat. ** I 
demand, therefore,” said he, ” that the Assimhh, 
considering that M. Juuneau could not, without 
Tukinq hi^ lifp^ remain in the prison to which he 
was committed, du allow' him to remain on porulcin 
one of the comm lUee- rooms of the Assembh.** 
Tills delicate resolution was adojiled. Tbcn a 
letter was read from the council of the commune. 
It biietly said “ The asylum of Louis XVI is 
threatened. Resistance would be impolitic, dan- 
gerous, perhaps unjust Tiie harmony of the re- 
presentatives uf the people with the coinmisaanCB 
of the coniniiinc. might guarantee the Temple. 
We demand that you please to name sii of \our 
iiiemliers to art conjointly with us in calming the 
effervebc«*nce.’* [The most atrocious, the most 
immense and astounding ot crimes was, in the 
language of Peiion's colleagues, oiil} dtsoider or 
effvrvewencp.'] The AssemhU instantly did as 
they were ordered, and named six deputies to act 
with the commune — Buvire, Chabot, Chotidieu, 
Thunut, Dussaulx, and Lacroix. Four of these 
six were disci {ilcb or admirers of Marat — were 
Jacobins of the very worst kind ; and the remain- 
ing two, to say the least of them, w'cre men impa- 
tient for a republic, and who were sure not to ex- 
pose tliemsclvCB to danger by eountcractint; thei^ 
blood-thirsty colleagues, or by ojiposing the will 
and energy of the sovereign people. The indivi- 
duals selected by the council-general of the com- 
mune to'act with them in calming the efTervescence 
were Robespierre, Manuel, and Deltruy.* Busi- 

* We learn fmia Cler\ what ana paaaioi! in the Teni|ilf. “On 
the SimI of Sepicnilier there were ifrcat lunulti abtiut t.ie Temple 
Tlie kinit and thefamiU Iiavinir romr dnaa aa uaiinl to walk in Uie 
Sardea, a mBnielp.il oOteer that foUawed the ktiiK aaiil tn chw ot Ida 
aiamciatea, * We aere wroii|^ in alliiwiiiK them tn a^lk ihia afirr 
anon ’ 1 had taken notice la the mnrniBK that the rommiaaionera 
from the muniGipalit> were uneaa>. Thi«> maile the royal family 

retoni in a \iiilent hurry, tiut they wew ■c.irrely awi-mliled in tlia 
quean'a eh imlier alien two nl the oflieen, aho a«re nut ou duty mx 
toetowar, came in, one of ahum, alinae name aoa Mathieii, fiir- 
Biivly a CaiMichiD, tima addreaM.! the king — ‘ You are uiiar (uaiiited. 
Mr. with wnat ia pamiiiK. The ouuntry la in tlin^reateat daniter , tlw 
enemy haie entered t'hamnai'ne. and the Kin^' of I'ruaaia i. m in h 
ini( to' Chaious. Yon ailliiave to anawer for all the miahief tliat 
may follow. We know that wa, onr wlaea. and children niual 
periah, bat the peo^ aliall hu areofod. You aholl be tlic Orat to 


ness was then suspended in order that the deputies 
might have time to dine ; — for men dined in the 
midst of all these atrocities, sipped their coffee 
and their chasse cafe while the streets of Paris 
were running with blood'; and the graceful and 
graeiouB Madame Roland was giving her dinner- 
parties and displaying such wit as she had, and 
turning fine phrases in her hotel du ministere all 
the while — at least she gave her usual five o’clock 
dinner to her husband’s colleagues in office and 
the select members of the Gironde on this very 
day, the 3rd of September, entertaining, ns we 
have seen, the madman Anacharsis Cluozt, who 
then and there undertook to prove that the miis- 
sacres in jirogress were indispensable and salutary.* 
Yet this woman, who tells us these facts about the 
dinner, tells us also that the massacres were con- 
tinuing; that they lasted at the Abhaye from 
Sunday afternoon till Tuesday morning ; at la 
Force still longer ; at BicAtre four days, &c. 

When the honourable deputies returned to their 
hall after their dinner, they talked about Verdun, 
and the beauty of dying fur one’s country, as the 
commandant and garrison of that place were said 
to have sworn to do rather than surrender ; they 

die ; kowexir. tlipre u yet time and you may*— Hen* thi* kinj; re 
plipil, that he hail iliim cxcrMlune tor the piHiplt* mid Imd uotliin!; 
to rejiniMih himM‘11 »iih On whieli the iami* fellow, tiirnin|{ to M. 
fliu, mill, — 111! ( ouiii il ul till* I uiiiniime hiiM i liar .zed me to t,ike 
you into rustndx.' ’ Whom cneil tin km,; * Your xuhn do 
th«nihre, wm. the re]il\ . The kiiii; demnid t» know uf whut i.iiine 
lit wa*. accused hut not hiuii; •ilde to olitoiu i toiniiktii)]i laiiime 
the nio r u leisy lor Ills fiito, and n>« oninieiuli d him, with tfieiit eon* 
teru. to the two olluerk simf^ pit, m tlu presnui ot M lliu*, 
ou till ■mail mini no('U]uid hy him mul hi wiii tiKi ii awax at ms 
111 the exemuK. afh'r hiiuni; lM>en tneiitx diiyi iii tlif^Temple. Mu- 
tliieii an he w.is iioiiiK out, told me lo tiki •,ire how 1 coinlueted 
nixiMilf, ' For, nanl )ii * it miy lx your turn next. The kiiiK then 
lallod me to him and (faxi* me Home fNipers wIiilIi he hid (eteiied 
fruni M iliii , 1 outainiiii; M(ii*ouiits of i .iieiewB 'I he iluturlM'd lonkii 
of the nnuiiciiuil iiflhen, Riid the diimourH ot the populuie in the 
iieislilMurhoiHl ol the towir alleiiid him eXieedniKh . ^Itei the 
kiiiK went to lied he lieMred me 1 1 slei] near him and 1 phiied my 
lied near Iiin niajeBtx’H. On the Srd ol SeptendaM hm ni,ijiHtp wheii 
1 wus driHuUK him, askeil me if 1 hud i ird iiiv newt ol M Hue, 
and if 1 knew onxihiiii; ol tin (oiuiii )tii>ii« in I'uiii I told liiin that 
ID the (oiirse ot the infill 1 hud iieaid ail otliier atv th« |M<ople were 
Koiii,; to till piiHOiiN, lull I would try il 1 i mid learn aiiyihiUK mure 
* I xkt. cure and hia m ijeatx , ’ not to esiiuiN* yoursell, for we ahoiild 
then Ih ha iduiie , and, iiideud 1 tear it 'tlieir inteiitioii to put 
htriiui.i rs nlHiiit iiH ’ At elexeii iii t>ie liirraooii, the kiiiK huxiui; 
jianeil the huiiilx lu the qiieeii'H iliamliei, a niiininpiil iifticer ihwireii 
im io|!ii up to till kiUK’e. wheir 1 t uiul Mnuuel and Minu niemlien 
i,rthi lomiiiiiiie Manuel ii*k«d me whit the kint; had miuI nl M. 
Hue b lH*ni|' taken away, i anowered, that it had maile liw miqeity 
xery iiiieaiy ' He will coiiii to no harm,’ huuI he. * hut 1 uiii loui 
m.inded t inform the kin^ lh.it h* w not to letuni, hut that itie 
rounril will put a yieraoii in Iiih iiloae. Viiu max l'o and liriiak lliia 
to h III ’ ] iM'fpreil to lie exi uoeil udiliin;, that the kiim dekir d lo aoe 

him reaiiecbug Hcxeral tliliiKH of wliieli tne my id luniily HUiiui in Rieat 
need Mai.iiel loiild marcely pn xml upon liiiiiwll m iiu duwij to the 
(huniU>r when his niiijL-wty wan lli lonimuuieii ted tin* order ol the 
toiiucil of the Lommuiiu coiiceriiini; M. Iliii , and inhuiiied him tliat 
auotfier |M>rih>ii w ih to he M*ut. * Hy im memiit, i»‘|iliid Un kiii„, ' 1 
will make UM of my non B X alet lie iluimiire, and it tin eouiu i, ob- 
ject tolhal I will watt IIIHIU Iiixieir, I uni leaiUtd Ilia unqeHty 
then mcntioneil that the family were in wiiiit ol lin**n and ntln r 
clnlhlnn Mnnuel aud he would m and make it known bi the eoun- 
cil. and retiiwd. 1 ankeii him. aa IcoiiduLled him out. il the tumulu 
rontiniieil, and Ilia an..w era es imd mx uppreheiMouh that the |Nipu- 
laee mii;hl xint die Temple. ' You have undertoken a peiiloiu ver- 
xira.’ added he, ‘ and 1 ailvin* you to iirepuie all xuiir riiiiragi. — 
jtmmal of Ueeurrmoet at tir Temple dunng the Ctmjaument of 
Lmms XF7. a j j 

We believe honnit Clfry to Imvebeen In every part of Ida nurratixe 
minutely and moet HcriiiiuUiuilx correct. In looklnK into the repurte 
of the pnireedin|3 of the uimmune, thia murniim. »e Uud tliu paa- 
mye Thu Gommnuuiriea of the council on mix leu at the Temple 
trannnlt a note nl different artielri which Mtmnewr Capet demanda. 
Adjourned till to-moi row.” Tliey hod beyuu to cull l.ouiHXVi hy 
BO oilier name th lU Moiihioui Capet, Uklny that for Iiih family iiuniu, 
wrhkh it woe not any more than Pluatageiiet, or I'udur, or biuait le 
the name nf our Queen Victoria. 

* 8ua ante, rol ii , p. nss. 
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received deputations of actors and actresses, school- 
Iwvs and dames dc la Halle, who came to offer 
livres and assignats, and other patriotic gifts of 
infinitesimal value, and to make interminable 
speeches, all tuned to the same key. At a late 
hour in the evening ministers Servan and Roland 
came to the bar of the House. It was the painful 
duty of Servan, ns minister of war, to announce 
that, in spite of all the swearing, Verdun had sur- 
rendered to the Prussians. He also begged to 
mhinit to Ae consideration of the Assembly a few 
ob'^ervations on the state of France and of Paris. 
Yet, true to the connivance or to the dastardly 
character of his party, Servan expressed no indig- 
nation at theliorrors nvhich had been committed, 
or the horrors which were still in progress. ‘‘ The 
incmics of France,” said he, ” have never counted 
on their armies for subjugating a great people, but 
oil the internal disorders of this empire. Shall 
their hopes be realised ? It is said that private 
unimoBitics arc kindling-^that the men who signed 
cerlain petitions arc proscribed: the most alarming 
tiiid most contradictory ideas are circulating. It 
is said m the departments near the frontiers that 
one would give Fiance a king in the person of the 
Dnhf of J’orAr, and that it is the people of Pans 
who entertain this ])n*icct. In Paris, it is insi- 
nuated that the National Assembly w'lshcs to re- 
Cfetihhbh Louis XVI. on the throne.” All the 
]iroj)08]tjons he had to oiler were, that the Asbcnilily 
should make an uddrcbb lo the jicople to dibahiise 
them; that the IIoii^'C should sit row/Vc/e (the 
ina)orit} of the House had been beared away) all 
thiough the night; that it should demand an 
account of the bitiiation of Pans, and put the na- 
tional guardb under arms. These ptopositions 
were referred to the extraordinarv committee ; and 
after a time Geiisoniitf, in the ..unie of tlie com- 
mittee, presented a projeel of decree m eight 
ariicles. In a very wordy conbidcraridu, Gent-onnd 
or the committee bpoke somewhat more clearly as 
to the effect of the fury of proscription and the 
resistance to the laws and the Abscnihlv ; but still 
there was no indignant burst against the cruelty 
of the sovereign people. The exeeralion of all 
France and all postei :v w'as held up to the peo}de, 
not on account of their butcheries, but only hjpo- 
thcticallv, in case thev should continue to r(bib{ the 
authority of the Assembly, which ” hud ulwavs 
meiited an entire confidence”—-" which was the 
onlv authority tliat free men could possibly recog- 
nise.” Any one coming upon this legislative act 
by Itself, and not looking at the date, w ould never 
suspect that anything very extruoi dinary was doing 
in Paris — could never fancy that it hud rcfeience 
to anything more serious than some pojmlar ex- 
citement jiToduced by a few malicious men. As 
for the eight articles of the decree, they were worth 
next *10 nothing : they charged the municipality, 
the ucneral council of the commune, and the com- 
mandant Santerie, who among tliem had organised 
the massacres, to give the necessary orders for 
causing the persons and properties of citizena to 


m 

be respected ; they called upon Mayor Pddon tt 
give a daily account of the state of Paris ; they 
recommended more oath-tsking ; they called upon 
the municipality, the council-general of the com- 
mune, the presidents of the sections, the com- 
mandant of the national guards, &c., to come to 
the bar, and swear individually to maintain liberty 
and equality, security of persons and property, 
and to die, if necessary, for the execution of the 
law ; they ordered the president of each section to 
administer the same oath to all the citizens of his 
section ; they called upon all the constituted au- 
thorities in France to take the same oath, and to 
administer it to the people ; they ordered that the 
present decree should be solemnly proclaimed in 
everj’ one of the forty-eight sections of Paris by 
fort} -eight members of their owm House — and this 
W'as all. They, however, afterwards agreed on a 
proclamation to the people, which was to be read 
to sound of trumpet, ; and in tliis paper they 
conjured the citizen<., “ in tlie name of the country, 
of humanity, of liberty, to dread the men that 
were inviting discord and provoking them to ex- 
cess.” But it was late in the evening of the 3rd 
before this proclamation was drawn up, although, 
from morning till noon, from noon till night, the 
eiffirgcurb, with short intervals for rest, continued 
the>r work. Roland, who had accompanied Servan 
to the bar, did not speak, hut he handed in a long- 
winded, ]>ragmuticul, ])cdantic letter, full of gene- 
lalities, cominunpluce axioms, and self-laudation. 
Madame, his wife, applauds his W'undrous courage 
in lieiiig the first to raise his voice against the 
massacies Yet how did virtuous Roland speak of 
these multitudinous and gigantic ahuminatious ? 
Whv, he mmgltd praise w'lth hib blame, and, in 
inovt gently condemning what had happened, half 
hinted at tlie ut>eiulness of the popular fury , and 
he fipciily and directly eulugibed the 10th of Au* 
gust, which threw' both the throne and tlie Aa- 
bcmbly unfler the feet of a rabid democracy, and 
which led directlv to these very inaBsacreB. " Tho 
wrath of the people,” said this self-sufficient, cold- 
blooded formalist, in this letter to the Assembly, 
” the wrath of the people and the movement of the 
insurrection are to be compared to the action of a 
torrent which sweeps away obstacles which no 
other pow'er could remove, but the over flooding 
and rubh of which spreads ravage and devastation, 
unless it rctuni ver\ soon into ita bed. Without 
the day of the 10th of August [a da^ render 
by thi massacre of Ow Stress, as atrocums as any 
single day of Hood that ^followed U]y it is quite 
evident that we were all lost ; the court, fully pre- 
pared long before, was only waiting the moment 
to fill up its treasons, to spread over Paris the 
flag of death, and to reign by terror ! The feeling 
of the people, always just and prompt when their 
opinions are not corrupted, anticipated the moment 
marked for their ruin, and rendered it fatal to the 
conspirators ! It is in the nature of things, and in 
the nature of the human heart, that victory shouldr 
bring with it some excesses : the sea, agitated by n 
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violent Btomiy continues to roll and roar for a loner 
time after the tempest is over ; but all things have 
their limits.” Could Danton, could Robespierre 
at any time, could Marat himself have spoken of 
blood and horror with more coolness than this? 
In another part of his letter, virtuous Roland said, 

“ Yesterday in us a day on the events of 

H’hich we ought perhaps to throw a Ncil. I know 
that the jieople, terrible in their vengeance, yet 
observe a sort of justice : they do not take for 
their victim every man that is presented to their 
fury; they direct their fury against those whom 
they believe to have Ijeeii too long spared by the 
sword of the la\i, and whom the perilous circnin- 
Btances of the times persuade them to imniol.ite 
without delay. But 1 know that it is easy for 
scoundrel", for some traitors, to hrmg about an 
abuse of this effei vescenee, and I, thcrcfoie, know 
tliat it ought to be stopped. I know that we owe to 
all France the solemn declaration, that the executue 
power has been able neither to foresee nor to jire- 
vent these excesses ; I know that it is the dut\ of 
the constituted authorities to put an end to them, 
or consider themselves annihilated 1 also know' 
that this declaration exposes me to the r.iire of 
some agitators: well, then, let them take ni\ litc; 
I only wish to jircserve it for libert} and equality, 
&cV He eulogised the uentkness and doeihtj of 
the French people, and said he was quite sure that 
if they were onlj jiroperlj inlormed, and plactd 
“ on a' level with the eircumstancts of the tiineh,” 
all would go wel[ until the meiting of the Con- 
vention, w Inch was close at hand, and which could 
not fail of securing tranquil lit) and hiqipniess 
under the best of instiiutioiis His letter, the 
reading of which was several times interrupted by 
applauses, was ordered to he printed, placarded in 
the streets of Rins, and sent to the departments.* 
Shortly after this a deputation from the commune 
assured the Hou«c that Pans was perfeith tran- 
quil, jtarfuUtfncnt traiiquiUe And at cle\en oVleick 
at night, when massacres were going on at the 
Ahhaje, at Li Force, at Bieeire, and at other 
jiublic prisems and ]iri\ate houses, this assenihly 
of villains and cowards suspended Imsincss. The 
council-general of the commune parsed the wliole 
day in issuing decrees, which hael far moie weight 
and force than those of the Assembh, but not one 

* Iliat. I*Hrlrm*-nt .-Tliw 14 tlir lctti.r of whirh Mddime KiiIhiiiI, 
whn f>Tiilul>l\ 4 «riitr tlii> wliiili. oi tlit KriMtrr ]iArt of it lll•TMrlt. 
■iNntkii, 111 k AiainumK .!■ ,1 |M|vr rejilftp with JiibIkc, simIiiiu, .inil 
tlie niMl hfroK luiirii)'. ' 

“ mxb hIic, " tlikl thm* wni niitlniik' f t ii nniiiati'r, 

«hn WM an Imiiviit m m, to liu Imt Ui dfiuiuiMi’ tlifM* alNiminklili* 
rrimra silli tin* i;r>ali*«t I im- to iiitiTi'rt tin Aiiriuhlv ki at(>)i tiirm, 
to raiM axamat llirni ilu iiiau'iiaiinn ol all \irluciiu nicn tu aaali 
hia own liamii of tlif foul ilMlinuuur ki raimw liiiuaplt if nradful, 
to llie daicKm of th<> aaiuiaaiUH to •‘b(a)i<> tin* cult ami tin* ahami* oi 
btflnit in any mauner au aii oniiilK't . It u r«>rU4n, mUI 1 to 

my hualiMid, tliat ifauliitinn* of t-oiiraui* arv a- auilalili* ui Bi'lf-|iie 
Mrvntlm aa to ju<.tu*«* , buiIai it\ u onlj imt down liy flriniM*M. If 
tlio druuiM'iation of tlipaa rnifkaari wen* nut a duty. It mniilil la* an 
net of iiruili'iww tin* iM*o|ile alio an* committiuK tlit*Bi* (riiiira niuat 
hnte* you. for yon liuvi* mad.* 4*fl<irt4 to liiiider tli«*iii— [^i iA» tinw 
woM Jalte , R . and had madr no rjf[au ivAatrt^rJ— t)i(*rr u nothing 
for you to do Init Ui maUr tlii'Oi f(*ir you, and lo ini|MM4* ii]Niti ilirnt 
liy Aioir frar»— (/ nr rona retr qu a vans fd»re eratndre rt it It nr m 
fauuacr. Holand, Ihrmforr, imit tq the AoMinildy thia letter of the 
Sra of "ep'enlier, whiHi becnme aa famoue oa the letter which he liad 
nddwMed to the kbi|{.'*^jrdinMr«. 


of which had really for its object the putting an 
end to the carnage. They committed several new 
victims to the Ahba^e, where a horrible death was 
inevitable. Among these unfortunate men was 
Dupluin, a jtrinter and journalist, w ho was accused 
of having written some anti-civic articles. They 
listened cumjikiccntl^ to a deputation from one of 
the scciions, who proposed that all the aristocrats 
should he ]>ut to death befote any of the jiatiiots 
should march against the Piussiuns. The) issued 
a senes of decrees which had been arranged with 
Mayor IVtion on the jireccding day, oidering, 
among other things, that tlic leaden cothiia of the 
ileud should he taken iq) and cast into hail ; that 
the churches should he turned into woiksliojis for 
making tents, A.c. J..ale in the night, “ sensibly 
alarmed and touched b) tlic rigorous measures the 
])c*opIe are cinplii)iiig against the prisoners,” the 
council gincial named another deputation or com- 
initlec of SIX (six of the worst cut-throats that 
appertained to the commune) to calm the efler- 
Acacence; and thc\ ]>roMdciitl\ agreed that these 
SIX should be ac( oinpanicd 1)\ /mi gendarmes on 
horseback, and that tlic\ inighl call out the armed 
tone if the) thouijht it ncidful. 

It was on ihi morning of this day, the 3r(l of 
September, and while ihc Assembly and the 
council of the commune were both biltiiig, that 
one of the most damnable of all the muidcrs — 
tha» of the Piincis" dc Lamballc — was commiticd. 
'J his lad), a ioreignei of ro)al blood, descended 
from the ancient hmise of Savoy, had-**conic into 
France at an carl) airc to be marricii to the Prince 
de Lainballe, a hraiicii of the House of Boiirhon- 
P»*nthit*\ re. Man** Antoinette had hi come greatly 
utiaihid to her, and had lived witli her for iiiany 
)ears us an equal and a sister. Hence, whin that 
torrent of obscene slander and bliel bigaii, which 
])reeC'ded the* rciolntion, the name of the princess 
was ulwa)b coupled with that of the queen, and 
she was charged with ncarl) ever) vice and tur- 
pitude that IS to be found m Juveiial’s sixth satire. 
At the lime when the reign of liberty begun, tlic 
princess was a widow, and su])cniitcnd(nt of the 
(|ueeii's liouseholJ. She was and ever had been 
gentle in her manners, generous in her actions, 
giaceful and kind-hearted to all peojile, and, 
though .n her foilieth )ear, her face and form 
were cminentl) beautiful. She hud never inter* 
fcTcd in any business in court or cabinet, except to 
procure pardons fur oflcnccs, or jiromotions and 
favours for others . but all these things weighed 
lighter than a feather in the balance against the 
foul imputations winch liud been cast upon her fur 
vears, and the fact of her being the friend and 
confidante of the defumed queen, next to whom 
she was the most hated woman in all France. Her 
life had been repeatedly threatened*— had at one 
time, when the court was brought from Versailles 
lo be imprisoned in the Tuilerics, hem threatened 
daily — and the poissardes, the dames de la Halle, 
and the other furies who had been wont to sit 
” knitting i* the sun under the walls of the 
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palace and in the Tuilerie. gardens, had often 
sung in her hearing songs which expressed the 
happiness they should feel in carrying her bowels 
on tiiieir pike-hcads, along with those of Ae Aus- 
trian woman. At the time of the flight to 
Varennes, the princess pot safely out of this 
Pandemonium; she was li\ing in security and 
honour in England i^hen the king accepted the 
constitution, and when her generous aftection 
and devotion to the queen induced her to return 
to pans. We have seen how she followed her 
royal nii'-tress to the dungeons of the Temple, and 
how' brirhnroiisly she was torn from her at the end 
of a few days, to be sent alone to the pii'-on of la 
Force. She was there when the massacres began 
on Sunday afternoon ; she was there when Muton 
do la Varenne ohuined his release, and thoiipht 
the maasucres were o\er on this Monday morning ; 
and, about an hour after Maton had obtained Ins 
(leli\erancc, her chamber door w’as bur-^t open, and 
she was» told that she must go to the Ahhaje. She 
said she did not wi'-h to be renio\ed ; that she was 
as well at la Force as she could be at the Abbaje, 
oi iiian\ otb( r better ]»ris()n. A national guaids- 
m.m approached her bedside — for she was lying on 
hfr bed, though not to sleep — and told her that 
she must yo ; that hir life dependid on her 
obedience. HaMng with difficult) obtained per- 
mission to be lett alone for a minute, she rose Irom 
tlie bed and arranged liei dress. When the ruffians 
went in with their infernal “ Allons, marrhoiis,” 
and when she saw the blood upon their faces and 
tlieir hands, she almost sank to tlie earth or into 
it; but two men supported hei, and leaning upon 
them she walked or was dragged down to the 
ten 1 hie table. Tlieie more blood and clearer 
esidences of the executions of the night met her 
e\e, and she could heai the exclamations and cries 
of the blaiighteiers outside the gates. She swooned 
away. Whin she rceovired her sen’-es the lame 
thin monster that had examined Maton, or some 
other inonstei that had sueeeeded him as chief of 
the popular tribunal— for tlie^e presnleiits, it ap- 
pears, were frequently changed — put the usual 
questions to hei, beginning with, “ Wlioaie )ou ?” 
“ Maria Louisa, I*rincess ot Suvo) -C'arignaii,” re- 
])lied the royal lady. “ What is your emj)lo\- 
nient?’* “ Superintendent of the queen’s house.” 
“ Have you knowledge ol the plots of the court on 
the 10th of August ?’* “ I know not w liether there 

were any plots on the 10th of Augu**t; but I know 
that 1 ha\e not the slightest knowledge of an}.” 
“ Swear to love libert} and equality, and to hate 
the king, the queen, and all royultj !” “ I will 

readily take the first oath, hut I cannot take the 
last ; it is not in my heart.” Here a man, stand- 
ing near, whispercdj “ Take it, take it ! If you do 
not swear, you are dead !” The high-minded wo- 
man replied not, and made one step towards the 
death-wicket. The president pronounced the 
words, “ Let Madame go out !” • Then two men 
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took her by the arms, and the wicket was thrown 
ojien. Some who are anxious to reduce the amount 
of atrocity, and to make it be believed — ^whut is al- 
together incredible — that there was really an in- 
tention on the part of many present to save her 
life — say that she was advised to cry out, “ Vive 
la nation 1” and that it was the men who led her 
out that gave her this advice ; and they add that 
instead of imiiiouncing liiese words she cried, ** Fi, 
Vhorrmr or “ Je \ui\ perdue T' (I am lost). 
Tiic ini'st natural BU]ipositiun is, that at sight of 
the mound of corpses she shrieked and fainted. 
All agree in relating that she had scarcely crossed 
the threshold of the prison ere she received a blow 
on the head from a salirc which made her blood 
spout; that the blow was preseiitl} repeated ; that 
she fell dead among the heajis of dead, and that then 
the jieople (honihle to be told!) women mixed 
wi.li men, strqiped her beautiful body stark naked, 
cut off iier head, and coniinitted other mutilations 
and arl\ which none but a French pen would dare 
di scribe — which cause the pen to drop from one’s 
hand in thinking of them. The} stuck her head, 
her hciiit, her limbs, and other parts of her body 
upon pikes, and singing and dancing they pro- 
menaded them through Paris. When they had 
done tliiii worst theie was a wo^se behind-— when 
all that they could do to the remains of a beautiful, 
noble-hearted woman could only damn tliem to 
eternal fame w ithout hurting her, an accursed vil- 
lain cried out, ” We must carry her to the foot 
of the throne ; A/Zo/iy, au Temple T* and to the 
Temple they ran with t leir horrible shrieks and 
hell songs, rounded off from time to time with the 
“ C,’n iru,” “ Vive la nation,” “Vive la liberte,” 
and the Marseillese h\mn, the only hymn now 
sung in revolutionised France. Clery shall inform 
the reader of what took ^ilace at liic Temple — 
we cannot trust our own feelings : — 

“ It was one o’clock. The king and his family 
had expressed a desire to w'alk in the garden, but 
had been refused. While they were dining, drums 
were heard, and, soon after, the cries of the popu- 
lace. The royal family ruse from table with great 
uneasiness and assembled in the queen’s chamber. 
I went down to dine with Tison and his wife, who 
were eniplo}e(l for the service of the Tower. We 
were scarcely seated when a head, on the point of 
a pike, w'as held up to our window. Tison’s wife 
gave a violent scream, which the murderers sup- 
])oBed to have proceeded from the queen, and we 
heard the savages laughing immoderately at it. 
Imagining that her majesty w'as there at dinner, 
they placed their victim in such a manner that 
they thought it could not have escaped her sight 
The head was the head of the Princess de Lam- 
bulle, which, though bleeding, was not disfigured ; 
and her fine light hair, still curling, waved round 
the pike. I ran instantly to the king. My 
countenance was so altered by terror that it was 
remarked by the queen, from whom it was ne- 


tliat thin nuninalion wilt collected b> the fkmlly of the piiacett ftm 
tlie mouth of uu ear-wltueiii* 


Peltier. Hutoiro de la Revolution du 10 Aoilt. — Peliir* deelatea 
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cesBir^ to Iiiile tlie cause. I unshed to speak to attempted to rush in uith their four dep^ities, and to 

the king only, or to Madame Elizabeth, but two carry into the tower the body of the princess, naked 

commissioners of the municipality were present, and bloody as it had been dragged from the prison 

' Why do you not go and dine f ' said the queen, of la Force to the Temple : that some municipals, 

I replied that I was not well. At that moment after struggling with them, had hung a tri-colored 

another municipal officer, entering the tower, came riband across the principal gate as a bar against 

and spoke to his associates w ith an air of mystery, them ; that the commune of Paris, General San- 

On the king’s asking whether his family were in terre, and the National Assembly, hud all been 

safety, one of the municipals answered — * It hus called u])on m vain for assistance to put a stop to 

been reported that you and your family are gone designs which no pains had been taken to conceal ; 

from the Temple, and the people are calling fi>r and that, for six hours, it hud really been very 

}ou to appear at the window; but we shall not doubtful whether the royal family would be mas- 

Buffer it, for they ought to show more confidence sacred or not. In truth, it upjiears that the faction 

in their magiatrates.’ In the mean time the cla- was not yet sufficiently poweiful: the chiefs, al- 

mour without increased, and horrible insults, ad- though they were unanimous as to the regicide, 

dressed to tlie queen, were distinctly heard ; when were not so as to the means of perjietrating it ; and 

another municipal officer came in, followed by four the Assembly were perhaps willing that any other 

men, deputed by the populace to ascertain whether hands but theirs should be the instnimcnts of the 

the royal family were or were not in the tower, conspirators It struck me as a remarkable eir- 

Oiie of them, dressed in the uniform of the nutionul eumstance, that the municipal officer, after giving 

guards, wiih two epauletus, and a butte sabre m me this account, made me pay him five-and-foity 

his hand, insisted that the iirisoners should show sous, as the price of the tri-eulored riband winch 

themselves at the windows, luu the munuipal of- they had hung before the gate. At eight in the 

fleers would not allow it; upon which the fellow evening all was calm in the neighbourhoud of the 

said to the queen, * They want to keep you from Temple; but the same tranrpiillity was far from 

seeing Lamballe’s head, which lias lieen brought reigning throughout Pans, where the massacres 

you, that you mayfc know how the people avenge were continued.” 

tlicmselves upon their tyrants! I aduse you to lii the emirse of this day Talben and another 
show yourself at the window, if you would not member of the eonimune are reported to have said 
have them come up here.* At the'.e woids the th.it, ineliiding the depurtments, these ninssncres 
queen fainted aw’.iy 1 Hew to sup|ioit her, and must lust thirty days! It was on the evening of 
Madame ElizalietU assisted me in pi icing her upon this day, and also while the AbHeml/!y and the 
a chair, while her two children, inelling into tears, commune were sitting, that the most frightful 

endeavoured by their caresses to bring her to her- carnage took ])lace at the Bic^tre. That building, 

self. The wreieh kept looking on. The king w huh served the double purpose of a prison and n 

with a firm voice said to him, ‘Sir, we are pre- madhouse, a Newgate and a Bedlam, was crummeil 

pared for everything; hut you might have dis- full to choking with iniiniacs and insane pertMins, 

pensed with relating this humble event to the with politirul prisoners, and with all iiiaiiner of 

queen.’ Their purpose being iiecom])lished, the piisoncrs; it was the Teceplaele of innocence and 

monster went away with his eoiiqMiuons. T.ic crime, of madness in all its gradations, of disease, 

queen, coming to herself, mingled her tears with misery, and woe. Even as Giraud, the cunimis- 

tbe tears of her children; and all the family re- snry of the commune, had reported to the A ssenihly 

moved to Madame Elizabeth’s chamber, where the on the Sunday night, the mob attacked this place 

noises of the mob were less heard. 1 icmained a with urnllery. The keeper, who ajipears to have 

short time in the queen’s room, and on lo.ikmg out been the only one of his class that attem})tetl any 

at the window, through tin hliiids, 1 ng.iin saw the resistance, nur only refused to o])en his gate^, hut 

Princes! de Laniballe’s head. The man that car- nointed two pieces of cannon against the multitude, 

ried It was mounted ufion the niiiie of some houses He had the match in his hand, but before he could 

which had been ordered to be pulled down for the fire he fell mortally wounded. The assuilunts then 

purfiose of insulating the Temple: another person burst open the gates and forced an entrance with 

stiMid liehind him holding the heart of the princess cannon-ball ; and then occurred a scene which we 

on the fMJint of a sabre The crowd, lieing still believe to be unequalled in the annals of the 

inclined to force the gates, were harangued by a world. The lunatics rushed from their cells, the 

municipal officer, named Daiijun; and I very dis- doors of which were thiown o])en by the keejn^rs, 

tiiictly heard him say — ‘ The head of Antoinette wi^ horrible shrieks ; some full upon the egorgeurs 

does not belong to you ; the departments have their and fought them with the links of their chains and 

respective rights toil. France has confided these fetters; some tore down parts of the building to 

p'eat culprits to the care of the city of Paris; and furnish themselves with stones and clubs and iron 

it is your part to a*.sist in securing them, until the bars. In many cases it is said the maniacs reeo- 

natiunal justice shall uke vengeance fur the people.’ vered a momentary iMWsesaion of their reason, were 

He was more than an hour debating with them be- fully sensible of the nature of the attack, and 

fore he could get them awsy. In the evening one adopted the very best means of defence that were 

of the municipal officers told me that the mob had possible : others grew madder than ever, and 
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Inuffhcd ETid j^Tiuncd horribly, jelled and ehrieked, 
rushing on the pikes and sabres, clutching their 
oBsailaDts by the throat, biting them with their 
teeth, and not all dying without dealing death or 
terrible wounds on their assailants. Others again, 
in the idiotic state, sat down moping in corners, or 
gazed on the bloody affray with wide, vacant, un- 
meaning eyes — incapable of being roused e^ cn by 
the roar of cannon and the immediate presence of 
death. So great were the numbers confined in 
Bic^irc, and so fierce and terrible were a part of 
tiic inmates, that the egorgeurs sustained some 
coiisid'^rable loss, and would have been repulsed 
and defeated altogether if it had not been fur their 
ariillcrv, w Inch they loaded with grape-shot. While 
tlie uii])recedented combat w'as lasting, a member of 
the count il of the commune demanded in form an 
armed force from the Hotel de Ville to reduce the 
prisoners, who, he said, were daringly resisting 
the justice of the people. The mahbucrc, width 
beiran here on Sund.ij night, did not end until 
Wednesday mornimr, when an immense iiuiiiber of 
vietirns had perished, and when tin re remained no 
more to lie sliiiii. Lunatic^, idiots, felons, jicrsons 
eon lined for misdemeanours, political prisuiier<«, 
were all hnUhered tonithei. “Ihe thl^^t for 
Idood,’* savs Thu IS, for once speaking ti nth and 
speaking out, “ uiiiniaud the multitude ; the fury 
of figlitiiig and ma''Sucring had succeeded to their 
poliliCtd fanaticibin, and thij were now killing fir 
the sake of killing.*' At the Graiid-C'hfitelct, 
where there were no jiolitical prisoners at all, every 
man, every woman, that was found was murdered 
111 cold blood; the total numbir amounted to 
some hundreds. At the Chatclet, where tlitre 
were some ])ncbts and aristocrats, a few were 
saved, but about two bundled perished. At the 
Salt pell lere, a jirison rescrvci* lor women of bad 
life, cverv one was inurdeied with circumstances 
of beastliness and atrocity. The number of women 
in the place was fort j -five. At the Conciei gene 

there were, among other prisoners, all the Swiss 
olficcrs (with two or three e,\ecpt ions) who had 
escaped the nuhsacre of the lOlh of August, and 
who had been jiromised the piotectioii of the As- 
semblv : thej were all butchered except t ount 
d’Afirv’, their colonel, who w'as let ofl', on account 
of his great age say some, but rather, as we pre- 
sume, on account of the not verv honourable pait 
he had jilayed at the time of the flight to Vurrniies, 
when he was among the first, or the very first, to 
swear that he would serve the National Assembly 
against the kiiig.^ Altogether the Conciergerie 
was nearly as much crowded as Bic^tre when 
the massacres begun. All the hellish ingcnuitj of 
the mob in tormenting and in degrading tlie human 
species was exhausted upon a w'onian confined 
here — a seller of bouquets in the Palais-lloyal, 
who in a fit of jealousy had mutilated her lover, a 
grenadier of the ex Gardes- Framjaises, and as such 

I*! '^‘***‘? »* Tiiilorloi on thr lOtli of AuHiwt 
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a patriot of the first order. In the cloisters of the 
Beinardins there w'cre some sixty or seventy cri- 
minals who hud been condemned to the galleys: 
they were all butchered. In the ancient college of 
Bons Enfans there were a great many ecclesiaslicB 
who had chiefly been swept in during the last 
domiciliary visits, and who were now all swept out 
and butchered to a man. In other places of con- 
finement scarcely one in twenty escajied. After 
the first fury the egfirgeurs proceeded with their 
bloody work in a cool methodical mniiner. Their 
wives and w'omcn w'cre seen canving them their 
dinners to the Ahbayc while they were engaged in 
hacking and stabbing. “ Oa allez vous? where 
are you going ?’* “ To oui men who are working 

at the Abbaje,** said these Parisicniies. Others 
were heard crying “Wine! wine! du I'in povr 
7ioit braver vgorgours — wine for our brave slaughter- 
ers, who are finishing the enemies of the people!*' 
Jtw'us in the course of this dismal Monday — the 
3rd of September — that one of the committees of 
the commune, which had now assumed the name 
of Comitt^ de Habit Public (of Public Health or 
Salvation), publicly issued, and sent to tlie muni- 
cipalities m the provinces, the most horrible of 
letters, m which thev not onlj justified all that had 
been don(‘ or was doing in Pans, but also invited 
the people in the dipartinents to follow the good 
example which had been set them. This letter 
was regulailj. and olfieiully signed — “Pierre Du- 
pluin, Pams, Sergeiit, Lcnfaiit, Jourdeuil, Marat 
(the friend of the people), Deforgues, Ijeclerc, 
Dufort, Call}, constituted by the commune, and 
bitting in the mayor’s house.*** The letter began : — 
“ Friends and brothers, a frightl'ul plot W'oven by 
the court to niubsacre {vgorgvr) all the patriots of 
the French empire — a plot in which a great num- 
ber of the members of the National Assembly are 
found to be implicated — having reduced, on the 
9th of last month, the commune of Paris to the 
cruel necessity of seizing the power of the people 
to save the nation, it neglected nothing to merit 
well of the country ; witness the honourable testi- 
mony which the National Assembly itself has 
given of its conduct. Could any one have thought 
it ! From that moment new plots, not less atro- 
cious, were laid in silence and secrecy ; they broke 
out at the very moment when the National Assem- 
bly, forgetting it had just declared that the com- 
mune of Pans had saved the country, was hasten- 
ing to dissolve it, as the reward of its burning 
civisiiK At this news, public clamours were raised 
on every side, and these cries made the National 
Assembly feel the urgent necesbity of uniting wnth 
the people, and of restoring to the commune all 
the powers with which it had been invested.** 
After describing the pride the commune felt in 
enjoying this plenitude of power and confidence, 
&c., the circular continued : — “ Sincerely professing 
the principles of the most perfect equality, being 
ambitious of no other privilege than that of being 
the first to mount the breach, the commune of 
Paris will hurry to put itself upon a level with the 
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amalleBt commune in the 8tate» the \otv instant Unit not onlv eight of them, but that all of them 


tliat the country has nothing more to fear from the 
cl)U(ls of ferocious satellites that ore now ad- 
vancing ujion the cajiitul. The commune of Paris 
hastens to inform its friends and brothers in all the 
departments, that a part of the ferocious consjii- 
rators detained in the prisons have been put to 
death by the people; acts of jusMcc which have 
appeared indispensable, in order to restrain by 
terror {your rrtrnir par la terrvur) those legions 
)f traitors concealed within their walls, at a mo- 
nieiit when they were iroing to march to meet the 
enemy ; and, icithout doubt, tlw v hob' nation, aftor 
thf hnr, t^rri v of Iroastms and irt'acfurii^ irluch 
have conduftfd it to the hnnh of ruin, will make 
haste to atlopt this vo nrre\snri/ means of public 
salvation, anil all the French inll cry, like the 
Pari'>tans, ‘ ife are ijornij to march ai/ainst the 
enemi/ : but v'* will not leave behind us hrbjands 
to niti^s ic/e our chddien and our icomen/' ** It 
was lidded in a jiostseript : “ N.B. Our brothers 
arc inxitcd to print this letter, and to transmit it 
to all the municipalities of their arrondisscniens.** 
We cannot discover that the National Assembly 
took any notice of this monstrous address, which 
nm-t have been perfectly well known to them, and 
which ])ropused nothing less than a universal 
massacre — a butcheri in every town, city, and 
hamlet in Fmnce. No doubt such of the deputies 
as did not ajiprove of it ns salutary ad\ice, were too 
much scared and terrified for their own worthless 
lives to think of enteiiiig into any contest with the 
onniipoteiit commune. 

Til the course of the same bu«iy day — the 3rd — 
some commissaries of the commune proceeded to 
the house or lodgings oi Drisbot. and seized and 
examined all his papers. The said commibsurics, 
however, reported that, after making a most careful 
search, and after examining him, they had found 
“ absolutely nothing that beemed contrary to the 
interest of the public good and that therefore 
they had left the said sieur Br ssot all his papers, 
^c. A re])ort was spread that eight orders of arrest 
had at first (on the evcnini; of the 2nd) been issued 
against the Girondists by the committee of research 
and surveillance of the commune, and that these 
were afterwards converted into mere orders to 
search their houses and examine their papers : 
but it appears tlierc is no proof of this beyond 
the visit paid by the municipals to Brissot, the 
personal enemy of Robespierre, the hated of all the 
ulira-Jacohiiis. “ However this may lie,” say the 
editors of the * Histoire Parlcmentairc,* who tell us 
they have carefully examined all manner of docu- 
ments, “ this bold attempt against Brissot awoke 
the Girondist ministers ; and on the next day, the 
4th, Roland wrote a very sharp letter to Santerre.” 
We can very easily credit that more than one of 
the dastardly and imbecile Girondists were really in 
danger during the massacres, from the scorn and 
hatred with which the people regarded them, and 
from the effect of Marat’s long-continued predica- 
tions against them ; we can believe still more easily 


may have trembled for their lives, and fancied that 
their names were down iii the lists of prose ription ; 
but w hat we cannot so eubilv credit is, that there 
was really any fixed determination on the part of 
' the comnnmc which directed the massacres to cut 
them oil or to get them cut off It was not a mo- 
ment when such designs were let sleep. If there 
I was such u desiitn, what was tliere to prevent its 
execution ? Madame Roland tells a not very clear 
story about a visit paid to her house on the Sunday 
afternoon at five o’clock, (^pist as the mob were be- 
ginning to invest the iiriboii**,) by some two hundred 
men, who demanded arms, who wanted to sec her 
hu<.bni)d, and wlui called him and all the ministers 
a set of infainouR traitorb ; and she insinuates that, 
if Roland had not loitiiiiately been absint at the 
time at the hfitel of the minister of niiiiine, ho must 
liavc been murdered ; hut, it tlie virtuous citizen and 
minister of the interior wub absent from his home 
that time, he was not absent on the morrow, when 
he trave a dinner party iiiid dispensed his hospituliiv 
to Anacharsis C'lootz, luid when tiie tfgorgiurs were 
continuing their devouring'', with appetite in- 
creased b\ the blood it fed on. There could then 
have been no difficult \ in finding Roland ; and in 
the course of the day two or time of the Girondist 
ministers were at the liar of the House, while 
Gcn«onnt* and others of their orators were sitting 
ill their seats, and went to and came from the As- 
, semhh Roland did indeed try to conceal his 
whereabout, (putting his stateh ofiicifu residence 
every night to hide himself in friends’ houses, and 
never sleeping iw’o nights in the same house ; but 
this was a good man) weeks later, when Ins party 
I had thrown down the gauntlet to the ultra- Jacobins 
in the Convention, when all the Giiondisls, by 
attempting to bring Robespierre to ihe guillotine, 
had left that abler and scarcely worse man no 
alternative but to cut them c*fi or he rut off by 
them On the 2nd, 3rd, 4ih, and 5ih of September, 
a hint from Rohespieire or Marat, a word from 
the commune, wouhi assuredl) have sent these 
Gironde chiefs to a certain deuUi — would have sent 
their mutilated bodies to be piled with the corpses 
of those whom, first by their republicun zeal, 
folly, bhort'sightednesB, and madness, and then by 
their cowardice and selfishnesB, they had helped to 
consign to bloody graves. And, as has been pro- 
, pcrly observed, by an English writer who feels 
I these things as EngliHumeii ought to feel them : — 
“ Happier would it have been for them, both in 
their ficrsoris and reimtatinn, if they had then died, 
instead of basely living, as they did* to palliate and 
excuse these atrocities, and to full within a few 
months, by a variety of lingering deaths, the dis- 
honoured victims of the same asBasBins whom they 
had at first flattered and screened.”* On the next 
day — the 4th — Brissot complained in his news- 
paper, ‘Le Patriots Franc^'ais,’ of the treatment 
he had received ; but complained gently, as a man 
does that fears and trembles ; and as a safeguard 
I * Arlii le in Quetterlj Renew . on Memoiree of Bobeepieno. 
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he inserted the procts leihttl of the lawless com- 
mittee ot tlie commune, "w hich declared that n >- 
thing VI as found in his papers ag mist him Brissot 
also said m this article, that he, togillicr with a 
part of the deputies ol tlie Gironde, and with other 
men as virtuous us tliiv, hud bten demunced to 
the loininurie — had been accused ot plotting to 
deliver up Iriiue lo the Duke of Brunswick, of 
having netiYcd millions ol livres, and ol having 
taken measuies for escaping into Lngland He 
thundered out protestations ol republicanism, 
called himself the eternal eneinj ol all kings, e mi- 
jilain'dol the <riult\ of his enemies in denouncing 
him at a moment vvlun the people we it greatlv 
excited, and were killing in the jirisons , hut 
miilier now nor later did Brissot venture to give 
anv details of the ma saeus, or to express an\ in- 
dignation at tlieiii The other juumulist*' vveie at 
the least as taullou^ as lie Ihe rovalist ]iaiKrs, 
the ( onstitiition il moll iT( hv papei‘v. had all bten 
prohibited andsiippiis^ d, is tiniius ineutnpaiiblt 
with libertv — the first txiicisc ol 1 leiie h libi itv 
(Vir beiiu to ii'i'>e iite ai d iniiih li e all opinions 
1 ut its own, and lo allow no voiei, t) allow m t 
even the in lindi 1\ pi vili.,( of (omiilaint, to the 
nimonlv oi detcaud p itv lh( (it n list mws- 
jiajHis, such i*- G )is IS s ‘ C ouiiiei (Us Depirte- 
niens,’ the ‘ \mulcs P itiiotniues,’ tkt ,tlit tfhiial 
01 min si nil pip(i,tiu ^Monitdii,’ ntvtr '^pt keol 
tilt iiussKrts until tluv vvtit ovti, iiid during the 
lour (1 i\s tbit tlii> lasted ilitst ]ouTmils seemed 
■wlullv uhsoihed hv vvhul was ])assin.. on the frtii- 
ticrs, and alt iwCilur inditUitnl to wliii vv<is doing 
111 the eupitul \rtciw iids tluv ])iomist.il fioni 
da\ todi\ ti givt di mils, vv huh wen mvei given, 
but when ill was ovei Guts is coolU said tint it 
was r^uite char that theie was no other altei native 
than that the tiaitirs should piiisli b\ the hands 
of the peu])k, or the people pmsli ov the hands 
of the traitors' (that is to sav, bv tlu hands 
of heljiless nun looped u]) in pnsons) He called 
the events that hud piissid nolhiiu hut the excri isi 
of the teinble hut ncccasar> justice of the people ' 
Vs for the ultrd-Jacohin journalists, like Prud- 
homme, tht\ h irked on the egorgeurs while ihej 
were at their work and lhe\ applauded tliciii when 
thev had done it Prudhuiiimc the soeialis , Piud- 
h immc the perfectibiliaii and disciple of 1 uuchet, 
w ho had undertaken to cstihlish truth and uni 
versal love and peace upui uirlh, rapturouslv ap- 
plauded everj thine, justified everv thing, even to 
the massacre of the Princess uc Laiiibulle, and 
indignities committed on lui dead body ’** 

• \oi wrntothp friiitir tlu ]koiU li id 1 t I n inin\ r i 
■ lu fir Li\ lilt, Uifin^ilviH 111 t tint fiirx aeniit M l m I im 
balU I The Dull tin di (iiierri lan ther lytigntut/ jn 1 it in 
I r L 1 tl I I lo] l«* til It til XuHtriniih an 1 Priibhi ini ml il luia of 
CM \ Iriicli mum inal oflUtr ihi\ iiuicaU.h and na / liw i irs iiti 
I toU on tlu til 1 hu hi il Hie ihojIl knw > 

1 11 th ii III b Ml il t,i 1 hniibia in P irib tl tri are tii ibt icralH that kill 
tlu ir tin L will lull Ui lima mid ofmili>t,ii\ tluM-t, ullotinie 
are i il i| ii tl i tubl miiIi the dea trt th \ mal e^atb t c eaBiMU 
iiidirtlin niai % \\\\ taul im h ada midi iii tin i ainilla u of 
i r I ebt m ii,ibtr t b ii 1 r« i ii unit \ a in 1 illiiih, li l 11 Ir im ihe 
I li a ( \ huh ire lutilit a hit i rid like bl ol \ll tl m |iibLiit 
till u in 11 al o\e 11 1 b 4 in u dip their liaudkcioliiela in tlu<i blood, 
vIiilIi la found to be a ac-eutul w lUr vti> agreaablw to the uoac . . 


He praised the ]UBtice and sevcrit} of the people, 
and the e\])cditious processes of the suns culotte 
tribunals established at each of the pi isuns “ The 
people ,” exclaimed lie, “ are humane but the 
people are ineiipuhle of weakness ' I vei} where 
whcie thev smell crime they throw thciiisilvis 
upon It without regird for the agi, the sex, or 
condition of the criminal .... Oh, judges' 
all the blood shed on the 2nd and 3rd of be p- 
tember must fall upon }our heads. It was your 
criminal deluvs that carried the people to ex- 
tremities, fur winch you alone ought to be answer- 
able The people, because their patience w as w orn 
out, snatched tlu sword of justice fiom your hands 
and cxccuud } our function' Oh, judges' be ad- 
monished ' beck henceforward to do what is 
right, and no lunger despise the people lie 
extolled to the skies the clemency of the Puri- 
biins in nut exterminating some Swiss who 
hid thrown down their arms or desertid from 
the luilerics on the 10th of August, and who hud 
belli lodged under the safeguard oi the nutiuii in 
the J'alais-Bourhon He said that some people of 
the neighbourhood, anxious to take part in the great 
act of justue pei forming in Puis, went straight to 
the Palais Bouiboii '^eized tlio'-c Swiss, earned 
them under a g )od eseort to the Abbavc , that the 
people of Puns, alth )u,,h the view oi those '^wiss 
IK tilled the memurv of the horrible inassaeres 
which thev liud comnntted ut the luileiies on the 
lOth of Vugust, rcmembcicd also that those same 
Swiss had not fired upon the peoph, and nobly 
condneted thiin to the Hotel eli Ville, where the 
stud Swiss took the oithv, enrulhd tlumselves, and 
VMK imorporutcd iti dideient regiments about to 
niireli foi the fiontieis He c died the horrors 
eomniitlcd at Biettre a piinheution, and praised 
the order ohseived m the ma'^sacies He denied — 
thoiuh the fact must h ive htt ii known lo all l*aris — 
tint the tgor^euis had massacred the lunalies, the 
silk, and the pool dibturs eonhned there “Many 
citizens,” Slid lu, “ whose misery condemned the in 
to that plaet oi ciiptivitv, ran no danger whatever , 
but all the rest fell under the sabres, jukes, and 
clubs of the Here ules-peojde (^ptup/t / </-f ///<), 
who weie only cleansing the Augtuun stable of tin 
king There were a great niuiiv killed there ” 
Next to the Jacobin clubs and their afhliations, 
these revolutiuiiarv journalists (who were, how- 
ever, all leading members of the clubs or in the 
affaliated societies, and therefore entitled to a share 
of that pre-eminence in guilt) contiibuted must 
directly and most largelv to this carnival of blood. 
The tales they told, and had so long been telling, 
the lu.,ic they used to keep up the popular fury, 
were loose, vague, ridiculous, more incredible 
than ogre-tales made use of to ternfv naught} chil- 
dien, more visionary than any fairy or nursery 

Tht peo) li h prome a li I the liead of LuiubalU Found 
till TiiniU and ptrli in lint loi a ban it r of trie lor ril iiul. 
lla ml thin K Petiou ai il Manutl the pioflu would hi^e oirned 
tint li lul lut tl ** iliiiiii,' roim 1 1 tl i Oku* ud lit. fumilv Nu 
thiii„cinb nil ii t nl id ni n na iiible ha li t 
Mihilari w iriiiiiB mii\ iierhai* irudiuw aoue — icnulii- 

tiMit dt i'a/u. 
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Ulea thev were things that, c\cn under the same 
cirnimstanLLS in ^luch die I rcuch \>cre pluci, 
would ha\e excited the 1 luirh tr < r the on tin} t 
of an} other f)eo})le in 1 ui jit — w iild hm fiiltd j 
to dupe for a moment the most unirint,tn iul us, 
and Bupertitious of jie ){)It , luit tlic In nth hid 
made an unomuloub mixture of the t^^o extremes 
of incredulitv and cndilite th(\ eould lui und 
would not believe in eobptls, or pr }»htl8, t r truli- 
tions — thev could not hel evi in anv re veiled r 

natural religion — thev c uld i il believe in i G id 
—the} could not believe ii anvtliing less dun in 
Btrable to the aeiibts th in tli tiuiha tint lil »d is 
red and iron lieiv) and bird, hut th v c ui 1 be- 
lieve in whilivcr a s uis-tul iili/« d newsmmirer 
would tell them in jiriiit — thev roull bwalliw the 
most moiibtrouB lies, d in veined bv a }irintei*8 
devil or a devil of a })rinter, and in this mist 
miaerahle, most faUe, and contradieturv state of 
mind, there was nothiiu too horrible to he cre- 
dited b} them, and iiothiiiit too inoiistr ms 1 1 lie 
expect^ freim them Siieli were these modern 
Athenians, and, as their feirs are removed h\ 
their V icteines and the miscaleiilatieins und liliinders 
of their ad'ersanea, as atheism beeomes legal- 
ized and codihed, we shall hnd their credulitv 
takiig the boldt*8t fl lights in either diiectionb, und 
rivalling the faith of the uhlivinist und the liunlcra 
after the phil laopher’s bt me 

At an earh h nir < ii the morning of the 4th, 
Joumiac de St Meard, after what he pnipcrlv 
calls an agonv of thirtv eight houis, iBci|ied out of 
the jawB of death, chieflv, it should seem, through 
hiB intereatiiig one of the federates, a man from | 
hiB native province of Provence, b} B]Kakmg with 
him in tlie now degraded tongue of the 1 rouba- 
doun. 3ut Joumiac spoke also boldi\ before the I 


bleiid-st'uned table and the tribunal at the Abbaye 
Uld this, til nniv hive elone him ..ood btiviec 
“ Rv the glait if two torclub,** ss^s he, “I 
ehb ried the ternlile tnliiin il winch w is g iing to 
give me life ordeitli Hit }iuu(lent, j^n grev coit, 
with asilre it his •‘lele, sto el leaniig against a 
t ilile , on wine li wi re }i ipi rs, an inkstand, t iliacco- 
inpi", iiiiel I tiles ♦ flic t ihle was surr iiinded hv 
ten men si li d or stun liiig I wool them wore 
liekcts inel iprons S ime i the r iiie n weri slup. 
in^ stntclieel npui he in lies Iwi ine'i , in I lo ei\ 
shirts iinl w ill sw nU in tlieirlmn*^ g uinled the 
fa il wieket, ind an (Id tuinkev hid his hand on 
the I ek, reilv to dr iw the Ik i is intiee should be 
Livdi In fr nt I tli jmsulent three men held a 
]irisoner, win s emed t lit al iv si\t\ vmrs eild, 
hut whise ftee wub I I known to me lliev jiluecd 
in n i e irner, and iiiv guuiels crosM d their sabres 
(Il inv breast warning me that if 1 ni ide aii\ 
res atiTicL, or attempted to esca) e, thev would si th 
me 1 was looking for niv l*reivinral federate, 
when I saw two nilioiiul guards present to the 
]ircsident an u}i]ibal from the seetion of C roix- 
Uouge 111 favour of the old |iriboner, who was 
standing o}i|)(}bit( to him The ])ii8ieliiit said, 
‘ These a)i{iealB art useless f ir traitors ’ 1 hen the 

prisoner cxelainied, ' 1 his ib horrible ' our sen- 
tence IS a murdei ’ The {iresident inerelv replied, 
* I wash mv hands of it Lead out M Muillt^ * 
It was the brave old marshal, who had stood by 
the king to the last — who had descended to the 
gardens with l^uuis on the morning of the fatal 

• ** TIm r^gWnr f the XI hiM aill cxlRta II Uco\eri«d»ithMrln^ 
■Uim Homi) of tl k iliini ol a iIh kirrol ui nii\ 1m lakin fir 
kpouof IIomI Tl Ik <1 iniNt lunllrmUii BLriiiiih n thal Ihi msm 
In n of Uiew tril i iijiIh luc minKe I hFiDkehra I \ iiibm atioii iii 1 1 r 
rirmiBfr Ui«u fiigblful tuDction — Autu ky the $dttun ifuMr* 
Parlemmdatra 
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10th to pass the trooi»in Tevie\^ Ht. had been 
^\oun(led that dd> at the TuiltneB, had managed to 
escape and conceal himself, but a snruiton, who 
had long been emplmed b} him, and in whom 
he placed an entire conhdence, had denounced him 
t the e nnnu ne and he had been seized in hia 
hidin^ j»i ic , 111 I on his sick bed, and e inied to the 
Mibi^^e The president had scirccl} pronounced 
tin w )hK * I^cttd him out’’ ere thej thrust him 
iHt tlie stieet, and thiouch the open wieket I saw 
iIk Mterun massacred Tin two nitumal guards 
wh ] Test nted the appeal or petition did n it be- 
ll i\c i*- the\ oiubt me of them was drunk I 
ll 11 1 1 I perc(i\ed that the irresident pronounced 
lbs 111 sentence with ngret, but a 
i ilu 1 ill rs (/w ur ) hid tonic in, and wire 
mikii j a tcrribl disturb inec The president 
sii 1 wn t ) wiitc, rteisK riiie, I su])p si the i amt 
t the MCtirn list die-p itihcd , and thtn I hear I 

I im bia, * Aiulh r’ Instaiith I w is draei? 1 

1 d )Tc this s\Mft nil hi )d\ pid^mint seat white 
ifit best prcticti m was 1 1 1ui\l n i pi tccti n, an 1 
wiKrc Hies II (s f niu;eTi lit! wtr null 7w> 
(f iii\ guards held in cieh 1} a hand the third 
b\ the ollurof ni\ c at * ^ oiii mini * ‘\cur 
]i if SSI in'*’ sail the jicsilcTit ‘ lie 1 isl he 
and \ou are lost * sud one of the pidu s * I im 
mm (1 I urni ll Siiul Mtirtl, I lu\t stivid is 
an ortiKi t Cllt^ Us, and I appe ir it ^t i tri 
bund with tli assui i ic« <1 in inn cent m n, wb » 
til rel ll will i t he * * W i slidl see tbit * «ai I 

thi ]risidtnl D) ^ m know wh^ \ u lu ar- 
r< ted*' Yes M n-itur le President and I cm 
bel e, from tli f ils e f the deiiuiu la i >iis midi 
a nil t 111 , thit the t m iiit ee if the e nimui c 
w uldnjtlaM ilro\nTii ii 1 > piism but 1 r the 
preeaiiti ms whitli tlu sil\ ill n 1 1 the pe pli c iii- 
iii III Is tliim title 1 ini ic i std f \ in^ cd t r 
of iliL anti Feiiill nt ii ws])ipi.r eiitiiled T uinil 
de 1 1 C ur a dc la V ilk 1 1 1 tl e trutli is, ib it is 
n t the c isu 1 lu c 1 1 n 1 tb U ] ]> r is a ni 1 1 

II iin d Guiilur, wl o 1 e irs in res inbla i e t ni , 
and, if I t uld <tii\ put m\ hind in o m\ pick t 

* One of tlu )U(L s lureciMiig tint I 
w intid t) get m\ j kt i b i k, s nd t > th nun 
w)i h Id me, M ta\i his hinds ft e’ ihni I 
liil up n lIu t ible i Minctt ef pqieis, win h 
jr V 1 tbit '‘until r in I not I, w is the edit ir of 
I til It r)\ list j uriial — that Giutier w is e litor and 
s le piopri tor of it ‘ Hn ’ s ii I one of the 
pi Uts, ‘there is no smoke wiilimt soniL me, ^ u 
must til us wh\ ^ lu were aieused abiut this 
paper* 1 c iifisacd tint, thmgh I hid never 
(due I this pipei, orwntun lor it, I had bometimes 
gi\eii Guiltier s»mi pleasant ideas anti bons motb 
‘ Here, gentlemen, said I, ‘is the groundwork of 
tins great denunciation, which is as absurd as 
w bat 1 am n )w going to speak about is monstrous 
.1 am evin accused ol having been to the frontiers, 
an 1 of hiving recruited lor the emigrants’* At 
these wolds iherc arose a general murmur, which, 
hiwevtr, did not disc oncer me, and I exclaimed, 
rasing in} voice, ‘£h’ gentlemen, gentlemen, it 
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18 m} turn to speak , I beg Monsieur Ic President 
to have the kindness to let me be heard , 1 never 
needed it more ’ * ‘ That is true enough,* taid 
nearly all the judges, laughing ‘ Siknee ’ ’ [ lour- 
niac pleaded awa\ as best he could He begginl 
them to examine his testimonials , and a natu iial 
guird<iman attested that he knew the bignuture to 
oiu of his ccrtihcates to be that of a go d patriot 
of his SCI turn J Wink thev wire (xaminin^ the 
testini midis, another jiriboiur was brought in and 
pi iced before the president Ihe nun who held 
him sukI It was one priest non tint th(\ had 
ferreted out m the chapel After a verv short in- 
teirogdtorv, the ^iresident said, ‘ it i Ft rn He 
flun^ his breviarv upon the table, was burled 
through the gate, and massacred I re-ajipeured 
befire the tnbunil . I birangued at some 
length , I abusi d the nobles of the Constituent 
Absinibh , ] criticised with severitv the Fcuilliiits, 
I bliiwed h( w the (oiisitiiti n which had been 
iiid le c mid not suit i r 1 ist , 1 w is going to give a 
u um if the tbuiismd reus ns win h mule me 
ptfer i rtpnblie t) tint c ii titiiti n, when the 
kecf or f the ] ns>n entered all in a fright, to giv<* 
n liec tint a pus ner was csiaj i g i) i lu of ht 
cl imiievs Ihe president ti Id him to make peojile 
hre I ist >Ib up the chiniiicv attir him, and tliat if 
1 is apiil 1 sh uld nswtr fu it with his head 
It w s the uiih ])[ \ Muub ubn iirk>(lccimp to 
the Duki d Bi sbi , wh hid f night braveU at 
tlu Till II s n the 10th Ihev went and find 
everil mubkets up the ihimnev, iiid tlu keejier o( 
the ) ns n, seni ^ th it tins did nut hriiig him down, 
set hit t iiuintitv 1 damp sti iw 1 lie bmoke 
n i u him 1 1 i hall sm itheied he w is hiiibhed out 
SI k ill w k t \l I I ^ h nt f the judges tried 
lUi me imj tie U, V u tell ns ul wavs that jou 
are ml this hilv u re ii t tbit what are vou 
th ll-*’ ‘1 w IS in o| n r v ll^^t ’ 1 here arose 

I gtn nl imirin ir, which was inir iciiloush ap- 
pe iseil hv me of m\ )uikes, who hid beenud to 
t ik in interest in me ‘ W e are not htrt to judge 
H 111 ns’ Slid he, hut to jii Ue the results of 
th III ’ [I mri 1 If w lb i disciple of the ni w bchool, 
nl, IS we tike it, ritlier a coiileinptihle fellow 
lu idtb Ik exiliims in a fo)tn>te, “Could the 
iiinti 1 .1 iiius oi R msMuu and \ i Itaire, if thev had 
been pk ulin^ niv cuise, hiv biid anv thing better 
thii) this ’’ ] * \es, gentlemen, cried I ‘ I was 

ail I pen rov ilist a1wa\s till the 10th of August, 
hut I was never pai I f r being one 1 was a rov 
ahst beeause 1 believed the munaielnc form of go- 
vernment suited ni\ countrv I have been a 
kind master and landlord The peasants on m> 
estate planted a Mai before mv house, while the 
chiteaux of all mv luighhuurs were burning 
around *** After more of ihib, and a great manv 
more protestations, Journiac h id the satisfaction of 
hearing the president sa} “ 1 bee nothing to sus- 
pect 111 this mull , I am for granting him his 
libertv Is tliib V our opinion ** ** All the judgis 
and killers standing by cried, “ Ves' ves’ it is 
just ^ *’ and there rose mcir^ vivuts inside the 
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Abba}e and outBide the \Mcket, and Journiac ^as 
hugged and kisaed by the egurgeure* and escorted 
to hiB home, his escort voxving that they would 
masBBcro the man that dared touch a hair of his 
head.* We trust we have said enough to convey a 
clear idea of these long-continued masBacres — of 
these re\olutiunar) horrors, which some writers, 
even in our ow n language, have oRected to consider 
us piirdonaldc trifles — thethoroughh authenticated 
accounts of winch some have attempted to treat as 
meie hugbears to frighten child ren.*! 

Ill the letter which Roland wrotf on the 4th, 
and not Ufore, this minister of tlie interior en- 
joined coiiinitiiidant-gencral Sunterre, in the name 
of the nation, and by older of the National As- 
seinitly and of the executive jKiwer, to employ all 
Ills fo'ces in defence of tlie persons and properties 
of the (itizens of Puns; declarint; that lie would 
be helfi nnsweruhle for an\ further crimes that 
might be com milted. Tiie brewer replied that 
his heart had bled e\(.r\ moment during these 
Molutioiis of the laws ; that he hud given orders to 
Ins comniandunts and battalions to piotcet the 
Temple, &,c ; that he was now goinu to redouble his 
eftbrts, and that his bod} should 8eT>c as breast- 
plate and buckler to the first citizen attacked. 
The reader ma} be reminded that Santerre was 
brothcr-in law to Pams, who was one of the com- 
mittee of the cominune winch had orgiini'>ed the 
nlu8'^ac^es, and si.iied tlic address to the other 
municipalities of the kiiu^dorn In the com se of 
the 4tli the commune issued the following order — 
** In the name UK THE PEoPLK. Comrades, }uu 
arc enjoined to curry off the dead bodies, to dean 
and wash out all the marks of blood, particularly 
in the courts, chamhers, and staircases of the 
Abbaye. To this end \uu arc authorised to im- 
press sLavengers, carters, and workmen ^At the 
Hotcl-de-Ville, this 4th of September (Signed) 
Pams, Sergent, administrators; Meliee, sec re- 
tar}.” The National Assembl} met iii the morn- 
ing as usual Not a wuid was said about the 
nMSSucrcs, which, though finished at the Abba}e 
because there no longer lemaineduni} to kill, were 
rertainly not over in other pans of Puns until the 
afternoon or e^eiung of the 5th. E\-(apuchin 
ClialKit explained the gieat danger a^l^lng to the 
Assernhl} out oi reports that the} hud suspended 
Iaiuis XVI unlv 111 order to pl.ice upon the 
throne the Dukt of Hniiiswick or the Duke of 
^ ork ” Ftir my part,” said he, ” I know all 
this IS false' I can read in your hearts that }uu 
equally abhor all kings whatsoever! Rut if }ou 
Would de))rive’ }oiir eiicimes of this dangerous 
wea|)uu oi attack, let e\er} one of }oii declare in- 
dividually that he IS convinced bv a sad experience 
of tlic incurable vices of kings and of ruxul'}, and 
that he wtU detest them unto death.” The As- 
sembly rose to a man, and shouted, Yes! We 
swear It! No mure kings!” Another Jacobin of 
the same party said that thev swore by tlie most 

* Mon Xffonir di* Trrui hint Ilnim. 

i Her Lau> llnrgaD'n Prsnee, muI olh«r works of tlist kuwl. 


sacied oath that no king, ibreigner or French, 
should ever be allowed to contaminate w'ith his 
presence that land of liberty ; and he demanded 
that Chabot should be intrusted with the drawing 
up of a regular form of oath to be taken indi- 
vidually by all the deputies that remained. II eve 
the Giiondists struck in, in evident fear that the 
ultra- J acobins w'cre going to lay duim to all the 
honour of the day, to all the glory and popularity 
resulting fiom the republican vow or vows. “ Gen- 
tlemen,” said Guadet, “ }ou have been anticipated ; 
our extraordinary committee last night agreed in a 
project of address which contains the oath }ou 
have just taken. We arc anxious to manifest our 
sentiments aloud. I will read our project of ad- 
dress.” Guadet read Ins paper. I'liiiriot, one of 
the fiercest of the Jacobins, then said that the 
address and Guadet's form of oath might do xiiy 
well, hut that he feared the Asstinhl} was jiio- 
cceding without sufficient preuiution — was going 
to aiiticipiite the CoiiMiitiun, and to decide upon 
maitiis which thi} hud agreed to have to the tree 
decision of the Convention and of the juopic. 
\ (Tgniiiud rose to declare that the address jiic- 
seiited b} Guadet wa^ essential to the secuiit} of 
himself and fi lends and part}, wliose views had 
been cruell} niisrcpTesented. He said that they 
bad been uttaiked b} the calumnies of able men; 
that ubsuid rc])ort8 had been circulated to ruin 
tbtni; that the} had been completely nnsrepre- 
sented in divers sections of the cajntal, 'and c\in 
in the bosom of the commune; that prudence, 
that self-prcscrvaliun made them urge the jiassing 
of tins decree Bui Vergniaud’s eloquence ]»ro- 
duced no eflect ; the House, without dividing, 
liusbcd to the order of the day. 

On the 5th, when the massacres were over, the 
t uuiu il-geiicral of the commune, with Ma}or Pe- 
tion at their head, repinicd to the prison of J.<u 
i'oice; and in the course <>f tlic same day the 
commune ordirid that the barriers, winch had 
been shut ever since Sundu}, should be thrown 
OJH.MI On the 6th Pt*iion prest tiled himself at 
the bur of the Assembl} to ^iroiiuse the speedy 
' rtturn of order and tranquillity. l..iUlc now re- 
iiiaincd to be done but to get the bodies of the 
VKtinis out of Bight, and pa} some of those who 
bad worked in tlie massacres. The bodies wcio 
colIccU'd and thrown u]>on carts; all the cenie- 
UTies of Pans and the eiiviions, as at Cluniart, 
Montrougc, Vaugirard, Tombc-Isoirc, and Monl- 
BouriH, were njiciied to receive them; they were 
cost p^le-mfile into enormous graves, and quick- 
lime w'UB thrown over them to hustcii their decom- 
fiusiuun. Billaud Vurennes, as substitute to Ma- 
nuel, procTireur of the commune, and other indi- 
viduals, had scattered a good deal of money among 
the egorgeurs while the} were actively employed; 
and on the 6tli the cjuncil-gencral of the com- 
mune came to the following ingenious and peri- 
phrastic resolution : — “ The council-general de- 
crees that there shall lie delivered an order upon 
tlie treasurer of the city for the sum of 1463 
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livrei, as salsiry due to the persons who worktd 
at the peril of their lives in order to preserve the 
salubrity of the air on the days of the 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, and 5th of September last, as well as to those 
who presided over operations as important for 
society as dangerous to themselves.” * Lou vet, in 
one of hiB printed attacks on Robespierre t (which 
w'crc not written or published until months after), 
Ba\s that Roland, or some of his clerks, saw an 
oriler of the commune upon the treasurer of the 
city, M- Valet-de-Villeneiivc, for forty-eight liyres, 
1o Ik jiaid to four men “ for expediting the priests 
in the cloisters of Saint-Pirmin and in another 
woik, more worth} of credit than Louvet’s paper, 
an c\lract is given from the city-treasurer’s books, 
in which there is the entry of forty-eight livres, 
liaid to Gil. . . Pit. . . and three of his comrades 
“for the time they had cmplojed in expediting 
the priests at Saitit-Firinin on tw'o diflercnt days, 
according to the reqiii'.ition made by the section of 
bans-culottcs, who hud set them to that work.” J 
These thing*! did not pas^ as trifles, “ as bug- 
bears dressed to frighten children,” at the time 
they happened, at least they did not so puss with 
till of enhirhtined and thinkinc Knglish- 

incn ; hut, as wc shall have occasion to show, there 
were un-Koghsh Englishmen among us who grasped 
the hloodv i.tuuls of the makers of tiie French re- 
public after all these deeds ; and it was after the 
massacics of .September that Doctor Priestley be- 
came a French citi/en, and was elected a deputy 
of that Convention which, from the first, showed 
its determination of ])ursuing the same mon- 
strous (Jirecr of ciuelty and murder. “ Oh!” 
cxih'imed Romillv, “ how' could we ever he so 
del I iveil in the character of if French nation as 
to think till in capable of liherly ! Wretches, who, 
after all their ])rufcssioiis and boasts about libeity, 
and patriotism, and courage, and dying, and after 
taking oath after oath, at the very nioiiieiit when 
their country is invaded and the enemy is march- 
ing through it unresisted, employ whole days in 
niurihiiiig women, and ])rieats, and prisoners! 
Otlieih who can dcli**crdtely load whole waggons 
full of victims, and bring them, like hea^-ts, to be 
but' hered in the mctro])olis , and then (w’ho are 
worse even than these) the cold instigators of these 
murders, who, while blood is streaming round 
them on every side, jiermit this carnage to go on, 
and reason about it, and talk about the example 
they are setting to all nations! One might us well 
think of establishing a republic of tigers iii some 
forest of Africa, as of maintaining a free govern- 
ment among such monsters!” From the same 
correspondence we derive one of the most charac- 
teristic and horrible traits of these wholesale 
butcheries. Romilly had the account from M. 
Guyot, a Swiss gentleman, who fled from Paris to 
London. “He left Paris immediately after the 
massacres of September ; and, although he was a 

* Pnii^t-^crbaiis de la CnmniiiDe de Parli. Memolm lur 1m 
Jouriioca de SufiUMiilire, 17>I2 na quntml by Dulaure, »-il'llitTii 

t A Miiximiliuii llobeaincrri* et a sea RoyalutM, fiat LouMt. 

t MemuiKi aur lea Jourueua de Septembro. 17M. 
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foreigner, it was with great difficulty that he ob- 
tained a passport. Finding all other resources fail 
him, he resolved to try what influence he might 
have on Manuel, with whom he had once been in- 
timate Accordingly he went to the Hotel 

de Ville, and was there conducted into a room 
w'here a number of persons w'ere assembled, and all 
waiting to have an audience with Manuel. A pro- 
found silence prevailed among them, and the deep- 
est melancholy and dejection was painted on every 
countenance. Guyot could not conjecture who 
they ^re ; but he soon found that they were the 
relations and friends of persons who had been con- 
fined in diflerent prisons, come to inquire what 
had been their fate. Tiie mode adopted to answer 
their inquiries, and to remove their anxious uncer- 
tainty, was this : they were taken one by one into 
a room, where wrere strewed about a number of 
fragments of clothes, turn, stained with dirt, or 
soaked in blood ; and if, upon minutely examining 
these vestiges of massacre, they could discover no- 
thing which they recollected, tliere was some faint 
hope that the son or the husband they were 
trernhling for had escaped.’** 

We have mentioned how and when the Assembly 
itself passed a dec ree for removing the state jirison- 
ers fiom Orleans. While the niBssucres were raging 
in the capital, and when the circular of the commune 
WHS stnt everywhere to recommend the salutary ex- 
ample, these unhappy captives, fifty-three in num- 
ber, including cx-ministers, general officers, and 
other persons of iiigh rank, w'ere dragged from their 
prison, throw n into carls and tumbrels, and carried 
tow’ards Versailles by a frantic mob, and under a 
strong escort of national guardsmen, federates, and 
volunieers, who marched with artillery, and with 
ainniuiiiliou and baggage-waggons. The escort, by 
order of the commune, was commanded by Four- 
nier, suriiumcd the American, one ot the greatest 
monsters of the revolution. On the 8th ol Sep- 
tember Roland, as minister of the interior, wrote 
to the municipality of Versailles to request that 
they would prov ide safe lodging and food both fur 
the prisoners and for their escort, and adopt pre- 
cautions for protecting the lives of men, who, 
** though under the sword of the law, merited the 
attentions of humanity.” Atieinpts have been 
made to shift all blame fiom the Versailles muiii- 
cipuN : it lb said that they felt it was dangerous to 
bring the prisoners into iheir town ; that, in con- 
sequence, they prepared loilgings for them in the 
building called the Menagerie, which appertained 
to the palace, and which was situated outside ; that 
they had agreed that the escort should not march 
through the town, but that the artillery and heavy 
baggage obliged them so to do; but we believe 
that that commune was just as atrocious as the 
great Paris commune, of which it was but an off* 
shoot, and even if they had been ever so well dis- 

* Memoin of Sir Saimiel Romillj, written by Hinieirr with • 
Srlertion ftoin hw Ctirreapondoiiee ; edited by hu Suns For the de- 
Hcnptiim of “ a muet dliRuitlnK toroe ' wliieli wiu performed >u the 
court below while thu tnundy wai arting in the room* of the Hobd 
de Ville, our imden may eouult the iwnafauler of RomUly'MBCOuBb 
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posed they could not have been al le to prevent 
what happened, and whet evidently had been de- 
termined upon At two o*cl)ckinthi aftirnooii 
of the 9lh tlie prisoners urrivtd, and were made to 
go Tight throuuh tl l town As soon as thc^ were 
in the hiart ot \ irsulUs hundreds of egorgeurs 
fell upon them, and b^ hali-pust two the mas- 
sacre was cum])Ut(.d Of tlu whole fifi\ -three, 
onl\ four, or, at most, h\c, escaped with life all 
the rest were murderid, tortured, hackul to piece.'*. 
Ill the most frightful mainur “Never,* sa\& 
the register of the general cuuncil of tlu commune 
of \ (.rsailles, “did man witntsb so much fiirv and 
crueltv ' Ml the prisoners were struck murlv at 
the same instant sonu ••ucccided in cscapiig 
through tlie crowd the nst win cut t pinis 
there * As a ion us tlu\ were all fmislud, tlu 
egorgiurs wtnt t) tlu town-])rison, and then 
treated twintv-thni indiviluds m tlu s me in in 
ner Ihe max ir went to the prison, but the crowd 
prevented hs cntiimg it, he saw niked swoids 
fla'*hing ahiut, and learned t hut all tlu jinsoiu rs 
had been killed alnudv ^ me of tlu ni >b f 1- 
1 )wtd him to his house, bh uitiiig “ \ ivt 1 1 n iti n ’ 
\ ivelcmaiTL de \ ersudli's ’** To his n tn it str me s 
ihcj replied, “ This is onlv what has been dine it 
Paris’ This is n ithing but pistuc' ^^c mist 
purge the interior before wt think of tlu fionturb'** 
in the evening the iiiurdinrs, or a part if tlini, 
returned to Pins, and pissed in fr nt of the h uise 
of tlu niiiiibter of jiivtuc in the Plue \tnl me, 
and Danton, from a baleonv i f that house ihuiikeci 
them for the good serviecb thej had reiideied to 
liberiv 

In various t wtis and munuipulitus the people 
rose with tlu avowed intention of murdering all 
political prisoners, all pncb s all urist le raU — ill 
men whatsoever who uutr iz< d the pr luiple i f upia- 
litv bv possessing projurtv and eUmnt h uses tr 
dresses, hut in m iiiv in**tun(csthe ro i mums w ul { 
not consent to take their hbson from Piris m ! the 
national guards, nut vet su flic icmiv bail" lulntiz e, , 
courageouslv opposidtlu egorgeurs \t Mtaiix ' 
fourteen individuals were I iitchere el in the prison 
of the fort, and a dav or two luur a irnd nitnv 
priests of till town and lu ighhourhoud wen pu ti 
deutli by the mob, who rimed their hi als upon 
piL.es through the stnctb \t ( aen, at Rouen, 
other horrors were corniiiitted , fit Ko iim leviii- 
tteii heads of priests and ofhurs wire pn rmnudid 
cm ]>ikes , at Gisors the l)uk( di la lloclu fomauld, 
eX'pribident of tlu dire^’torv of tlu department of ' 
Pans was cut to puces under the eves of his 
mo'lirr ami bis wife ,* at Rlui us eight priests and 
la} men were put to deaili In *lu south there 

* Arcnrlintit Mat i U* a V rriiti thi« n il Irman tlii* lirat of 
bw claaa and a t({l n n ltd Pir la i man w la arrpalrd I \ rdcr of 
the eonimun on iln cleiani f Nnuurr uol at th nioninnada 
tloB of Gmdiinrt 

Dubodi »li waa now lu I nLUiui ptij % ng th liCMpit hl> uT 
Lund Ijuiadown at Ittamid aaa m h ffm i liv tliw intrdtr if a 
Bnu «h n hr hirliU friitHl .tnl »l h liatf knofiii \tr\ loii 
innirl) In a Irltrr ti ll m ll\ h aa\a — Wr liml to |m rauatlf 
ourM IvmtlMt It aa* Uip r iidin ml in t tli d ika ft r allli ugli 
Ihnaa Slid liraaU had nu nif rr milt tl 111 tin i tl ai thi* jIIm r ait 
tin virtUM tb« acri rea llir | atr iAmoi of Um Utter « >uld add much 
tu the honni of thia Imtchpra 


were man} massicres, at L}ons neirlv every pri- 
soner in the chateau Pierre-Lncise was dispatched , 
and Avignon, where fighting and massacring hucl 
never ceased since the eh.pulBioii of the papal 
RuthoTiiies and its annexation tu France, became 
one slaughterhouse At Bordeaux, the head- 
(juarters of Giruiidism, attempts were made to 
clear tlu prisons, hut tlu miivor and the muni- 
cipabtv midi heael against tbi insurreetion and it 
ap]ietrs tiiat nut maiiv were murdeitd 

No two accounts agree as tu the total amount of 
till SI wall spiuid inassaeres Nothing like an 
ivuet a r Hint was att iiii ihle at tlu time, and now 
no su h th iig lb to 1)1 expel ted The * Hibtoire dc 
l*Lspi )ii * a work of si mi authorit}, statcb broad]} 
that till miiiilxr of all who were masbiurcd in the 
e rsi oi till III uitli of Siptember, at Puns and in 
all puts oi brill CO, was 15 OOO Birriere and 
Hirvill , who I ul)li**hiel tluii Mtiiioires in lb2J, 
maki till iiumlxrs of tli si who wen t j 7ift\ in 
till Jills ns of Puns iiloiii, amount to 12h()() In 
this I iliiil luon till ri IS evil ntiv s >11 ( L,iiat ev- 
U^eritnn I* lliir, tlu 1 »\ulist writir iiJiulitis 
till iiumher killid m tiie jiiisons a 100) , hut he 
omits s( viral ot thi ]>ris iis in his i unt, uml 
II in ill g till 111 tint oi Bi till, whin, luc nling to 
evirv nlili n, tlie muiilirswiu ihi nnst iiume- 
nus, ind attiiuUel with th in st liurihU einiim- 
stin lb * M It n lie 1 1 \ ire 1 n , '>)x ikmg iilv of 
the })ii'*oiib, III I not ( f u 1 f ilum, ^us down ihc 
I unilxr of the kilhd it 1040 , I whjnP«02 wen 
priests, hut lu relied uj) 11 j n iiL,isUrb, vvliuli 
win verv imjxrfiillv kijit, ai il t > k 110 aieouul oi 
till murilirs that wire (oniiuitted 111 the bireits 
and in jrivite h uses, or ot tlu mass teres jxrjii- 
Inted in Pins after the ‘Slli riitii w is onlv a 
lull then, and, th iu..h the juis ns w n imjitied 
bv the butcbiries of tlu 2ml, Ir I 4th, ind 5tli, 
till w rk ot killing wub 1 isilv nmwid on tiie 
Olh iinil 7lli, ami was not intnlv ovir on iht yih, 
while the miissuens win well nigh n omimn mg 
With as miieh fiirv as e'er on tlu It) i and ITili 
On the 7th, (i)vcruur Moiris, w nm.. to tlu 
Dmli ss of Orleans, sa s dibtiiietlv ih it tin In r- 
rors hid 11 t reached their limit, and us lute 
as the evening of the 17th we tiiui the cap- 
tives of 'saint- Pelagie , wiueli was then, as now, 
a prison nurtl} tor debt, iinjiloring the Assoni- 
blv to send them some jiroleetion, as the} were 
ex|>eetiiig every moment to be butchered The 
editors of the ‘ Histoire Parlemcntuire,* in the very 
net of seeking to diminibh the amount of the 
at rue UK B, add frebh eire umstaiices of horror to 
them bv showing tlu perfect samj froid with 
wliieh thev were perpetrated Tliev infoim us 
that thev have hamllcd and carefull} eiammed 
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I.] CIVIL AND MILITARY 

the tScrous or regietert of the prisons of La Force, 
the ChfiLtelet, and the Abbaye, ^hich are all that 
remain in existence. In the ticrou of the Ab- 
baye, which they coolly call “ this original and un- 
published piece,” they find a column containing 
the names of the thiity-eight Swiss in confinement 
there on the 2nd of September, and in the margin 
of the page the single word “ Morts”— -(Dead) ; 

hence they conclude that all the thirty-eight 
“\\cre killed en masse, and probably without 
judgment.” In the same register they find the 
names of twenty-six of the ex guards of the king, 
and ill the margin the words Morts, hors un 
s\uvt”— (Dead, all but one saved). Opposite 
other names they find written, “ Condemn ld to 

DE\TH BY JUDGMENT OF THE PEOPLE, AND tX- 

rcuxri) ON the spot.” They make the total 
number of thohe executed at the Abbayc 122, and 
the total number of those set at lilicrty and ac- 
quitted 45 ; but they seem to admit that this 
document, as well as the other two, may be very 
defective; and it is not very probable that any 
ver\ e\ai.t list was taken at any of the prisons of 
the immense numbers that were aent into confine- 
ment by Danlon’s doniicili.iry visits just before 
the massacres began. In the ecrou of the Chi- 
Iclct thev find the words in the margin, “ Put to 

DC^TH BY llir PFOPLl-,*’ Or “ SfT AT LIBERTY BY 

Tiir. proPLE and thej infer that not above 189 
were aciuall\ killed there. As to the tJerou of La 
Force, they state plainly that it was not kept in 
any order, so that no facts are to be derived from 
it.* As th'^re was no possibility of escape; as the 
burners were otnctly guarded* all the time the 
massacres lasted ; us the people had lists of the 
names of many thousands of obnoxious indivi- 
duals; as the buUlicry indisputably lasted four 
da>s and nights, in full activity, and as assassuia- 
tions were pirformeil from time to time during a 
whole furtumht, we believe it may safely be as- 
sumed that from 4000 to 5000 victims perished 
ill Palis alone, and that in all France there fell in 
the course of this dismal month, by murder alone, 
some 7000 souls, or near upon half the number 
stated by the author of ‘ L’llistoire de I’Espion.’ 

On the 7th of September Tallevrand told Morris 
that he was really persuaded that those who now 
ruled meant to quit Paris, to take off the king, 
and utterlv to destroy the city before they left it. 
There was no travelling in any part of the king- 
dom without passports signed and countersigned 
by the commune of Paris and their affiliated mu- 
nicipalities. ** I know this,” says Dumont, ** that 
the National Assembly is atrociously guilty of all 
the murders which may yet be committed, in not 
having immediately repealed the decree on pass- 
ports. To slmt the gates of a kingdom, in which 
a frantic people butcher on hare suspicion all those 
who do not think as they do, is to be responsible 
for all the murders that are perpetrated.” The As- 
sembly WHS guilty enough ; but the closing of the 
harriers, the passports, and all the reat, were mat- 
ters of business above their power. If they hud 
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been men, however, they would have revoked their 
decree ; and we perceive that afterwards, wnen it 
was too late to be anything but a reproach to them, 
they made some alteration in their accursed pass- 
port law. Some few persons got passports by pay- 
ing enormous sums to the commune of Paris fur 
them. Manuel is said to have obtained for one 
pass a sum equal to 50001. of our money. The 
massacres, on the whole, fell fur heavier upon the 
Feuillants, or the party of Lafayette, than upon the 
decided and ultra royalists : these unwise friends of 
liberty and of the people, who had favoured all the 
first stages of the revolutiun, and unwittingly pre- 
pared, as much as lay in them, all its later stages ; 
these patriots of 1789 and 1 790, whose estates would 
all have been cunfiscated if the Duke of Brunswick 
and the coalition had triumphed, were slaughtered 
without mercy as guilty of conspiracy and a cor- 
respondence or understanding with the Prussian. 
But this, as the Girondists ought to have perceived, 
w'as but the natural course of such a revolution — 
this, they ought to have felt, was but the forerunner 
of their own inevitable doom. If one could place 
faith in pretension, profession, and fine phrases, 
one might have expected that the virtuous Roland 
and his colleagues would instantly resign, or refuse 
to act any longer in a cabinet which included Dan- 
ton, a minister of justice who hud been at the very 
head of the massacres. But they all remained in 
office : not one vf them resigned until he was kicked 
out by the Jacobins, or terrified out by their ]K)wer 
and their menaces. The world will judge what merit 
18 to he attributed to the harangues they then made, 
and the writings they published, againtt the Jaco- 
bins and their egurgeurs. Madame Roland conti- 
nued to receive the visits of Danton ; and it appears 
to have been actually at this moment that she re- 
quebted him to make her acquainted with Marat. 
Roland himself expressed no indignation either 
against Danton or against the people of Paris. On 
the 14th, w hile representing, by letter to the Assem- 
bly, that there were fresh excesses m the capital, that 
nearly everv body that walked abroad with watches, 
or gold chains or ear-rings, was robbed of them, 
the wretched roan exclaimed : ” But these seen' s 
cannot be the work of the people ! The people, in 
all circumstances, have prov^ themselves to be good 
and honest I” And on the next day, when persons of 
all sorts were plundering the Garde-Meuble, and 
carrying off diamonds and other property worth 
many millions of livres — when officers of the cofli- 
mune, with their scarfs on, were joining in this plun- 
der — he durst not speak out, he would not “ dispute 
the righte of the commune of Paris,” and he tmked 
08 if these muuicipals were not true municipals, but 
only professed thieves disguised as such. A mem- 
ber of the House who had somewhat more courage 
declared that, if this plunder and destruction was 
not stopped, the city of Paris would be reduced to 
a wilder state than the forest of Ardennes ; and he 
recommended the instant employment of the guillo- 
tine as the best means of stopping the rav ages. On 
the following day Roland picseiited himself at the 
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bar to Btate that fresh arresU had been begun, and 
that from four to five hundred persons had Hlrcad\ 
been thrown into the einpt\ prisons \)\ order of the 
commune, or the stcti ms, ir the peopU, or indi- 
viduals Thtsc arrests seemed preparatory to 
another massacre He said that the commitments 
wtrt arbitrary and informal but he sugeestod no 
measures f ir preventing them in future, or for I 
ri lea«‘ing the unhappv persons alrtadv in confine- ' 
mint h a\ ing these things to the \ 8 st mbl\ , “ nhiih, 
no d ubt, s\ould is<'Ue such orders as it thouL,ht 
suitable ” A member said that the people hud 
been excited b\ all kinds of alarming report^, 1 )\ 
false intelligence that Dumouric/ had been deftated 
and taken ]»ri«*)neT, 'while the truth was that l)u- 
miiiriizhad gained several advant igcs, and had 
raised his armv bv the sumssive ]ui ctions of 
several generals of divisi m to bO 000 men, a for e 
far more considerable than anv the Duke of Bruns- 
wick (culd bring against him , and that this was 
not all, as iidtional guards weie joinine him fi m i 
all parts of France, and eight battalions of the line ' 
were expected evtrv m ment fr>m tlie south 
There w is, therefore, not merelv the probabilitv, 
but the certaintv, that the cause of lilartv would 
triumph Madame Rdand, for s ime reison or 
other, accuses ^ergnlalld of indolence and pro- 
crastination, of a w int jf ardour and pasM m f ir 
the public good, of a ]»hiIo«opliical eeoti ni vet 
Vergniaud was the first of his partv to speak in 
anv thing like a manlv t ine again-t these proscrip- 
tions and murders In the course of the prennt 
debate — somewhat of the latest indeed, as it was on 
the 1 6 th of Se pttmber, and alter so mam thousands 
had pcrislied — he asked whence proceeded that 
kind of torpor in which ncarlv all the citizens of 
Pans now seemed buried ^ “ 1 -iet us no Ic nger 
dissemble,*’ said he , “ it is time to tell the truth ' 
The past proscnptious and the Tejiorts of future 
ones have spre*id e ns emation and terror GcmmI 
men hide themselves when things have re ache I 
that point at which crime m iv be (Mmmitted 
with impunitv There arc, on the contrarv, 
bad men who never show themselves except in 
tune of public eaUmitv, as tliere arc noxious in- 
sects which the earth oulv produces in storms and 
tempests These men arc incessantlv instilling 
suspicion, jealousv, hatred, vengeance, thev are 
ever thirsting for blood ' In their seditious ha- 
raogues, thev anstocratize virtue, to acquire the 
ri^t of trampling it under fcKit , amd thev demo 
cratizc crime, in order to satiate tliemselves with it, 
without having to fear the sword of justice Oh, 
people of Pans ' will vou never unmask these (ler 
vene men, who, at a time when the enemv are 
marching against )ou, only invite you to slaughter, 
in cold blofSl, women and disarmed men, country 
men and fellow-citizens*”* As Vergniaud was 
listened to by the Assemblv, and not tom to pieces 
by the gsRcnes, he renewed the subject on the 
morrow yet he could not renew it without flatter 
mg the people, the butchers, of Pans, and repe ating 
the abiiird acciuation that the dgoigeurs were set 


to work bv the emigrants and the coalition “ If, ’ 
said he, “there was nothing to fear but tiom the 
people, tleie would be everv thing to h pc, for the 
people are lUst and thev abhor crime But tlieic 
Bip satellites of C>blcntz am mg us, monsters sala- 
ried to BOW disiurd, ind make a new anarchv and 
massacre' These wretelies keep repeating — 
‘ Thev w int to stop the probcniitions and tear e ur 
victinib from us Mill, then, let us have recourse 
to fresh oreli rs of arrest ' JjCt us denounce, sei/e, 
heap m the dungeons all tho*>e we would saerihce 
Afterwards w.e will acitate the people, we will let 
le)0(>e our assassins, and istahlibh in tlic ]>risons a 
butchcrv of liuman flesh'* — \nd do vou know 
how these order** of iiirest are issued '* Ihc eoni- 
miine of Pans leaves tins business to its cuniinittec 
of surveillance The committee of surveillunee 
confers on eerlain individuals the ten ble iii,ht eif 
arret-tmt all those thev mav think su^pt t Jhese 
iiulividualb again suhdeleuate their powers to eer- 
tam e nfideiitial friends, whose perstnal uniin )- 
sitiet and vengeance tliev must second, in ordei to 
b seconded bv them Ihis is the strange ci ncu- 
te nation em which depend the hhertv and the life 
efeitizens' fhese are the hands that take e barge 
of pul lie seeuntv ' ’ Ptti m, who was at the bar, 
said that there eemld be ii i d ubt all the ermes 
were committed bv the paid agents of the crumies 
of 111) rtv , that the (oniniuue knew ni thing about 
khe orders oi arrest which wire again filling, the 
prisons R lind was charged witii thr important 
clutv of pre])aring a part of the palace of the Jui- 
leries for the reeepti m of the members of the C m 
ventnn, anl he soon repirted that all would he 
readv hv lhc 2 lBt of September, the dav for which 
the Conventim sto d c mvoked 

It 18 a relief to escape from ihcie cud pro- 
ceedings even to the h irr rs of wai for the worst 
of Uieui are less revolting an these things 
It IS udmitud h\ a French militarv man writing 
bhirtlv afer the erivis, that notwithsiaiuling the 
discord int views of the allied powers, there 
was a moment wl u ivervlhing was jiossibU , 
but thev suflercei ifiat ni iroent to he lost * i he 
French pe ij I hid been expecting invasion, and 
preparing to meet it fe r manv months— fur more 
than a year France had liceiieiu great drill ground 
There was a time when a large part of the |)opu- 
lation, not vet indoctrinated bv the clubs, or em- 
boldened by success, or committed bv daring and 
extreme acts, were wavering and uncertain , but 
the allies waited to make their attack till the 
moment when the unity of feeling and the popu- 
lar enthusiasm were at their highest jiitch, and 
even then, instead of beginning die cainjiaign early, 
so as to have all the summer before them, they 
did not enter France until the month of August 
Before Verdun surrendered to the Prussians, 
Dumounez adopted a bold resolution He called 
acouDcil of war at Sedan, composed of Lieutenant- 
General Dillon, four major-generals, Petit (his 
pnncipfd commisaarv), and his own staff, which 
CMMtfn dM SnaiM KsiDirfsBBM dus Ia Utwrra seliMlle 
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consisted only of three experienced ofBcers. 
opened the map of Champagne, into which tlie 
Prussians were penetrating ; and he showed that, 
Longwi being taken* and Verdun invested, while 
another body of the enemy had advanced beyond 
Tliionville and were threatening Metz, there were no 
means left either to form a junction with Marshal 
Luckner, or to receive succours from anv other 
quarter in time to deliver Verdun; and that ac- 
cordingly there was nothing to be depended upon but 
the little army which he had with him. He allowed 
that Ihis army was far inferior in number to that 
of the Duke of Brunswick; but then the cavalry 
of It was composed of the best regiments of France, 
and was upwards of 5000 strong ; more than one- 
halt of his infantry (cvceeding m all 18,000 men) 
w as formed of regiments of the line ; the rest con- 
ait*ted of national guards, being well disciplined, 
icndcrcd warlike h\ a year’s encampment, and by 
continual marches and bkirmishes with the Aus- 
iiidn" ; the artillery, too, being exeellent, counting 
a park of 60 jiieces, besides the buttulion-guns. 
W ith such means there w'as no reason to despair : 
lie thought that this army might secure the sal- 
vation ot France It had the inestimable ad- 
vantiige of acting in its own country, where every- 
tiiing was to be expected from the enthusiasm of 
the people On the other hand the Piussiana 
would he T'tarded hj tlie sieges, by the diflicultyof 
fimlMig proviMons. h\ the delays incident to their 
own eonvovs, and by the tt ruble quuntit} of their 
hcavv auillcry. The cipnpaucs of so many princes, 
the numbers of draught-horbes neccbsarj to drag 
their Cdiinun, stores, and baggage over rough roads, 
mu<it make their inarch cxecednigly slow. On the 
contrary, his own army, which could not possibly 
remain where it was, might move with great rapi- 
dity. But in what direction should it move? 
Uiilon was of opinion that it ought to retreat be- 
hind the liver Marne, and endeavour to reach 
CMiiloiiB before the Prussians; observing that, if 
the Duke of Brunswick should get first to ChSLlons, 
111* would then be between Dumuuriez and tlie capi- 
tal, and arguing that the safety of the capital was 
of more importance tlian the preservation of a 
country which it was impossible to defend. Dillon 
concluded hy proposing that a few battalions should 
he left in the entrenched camp before Sedan, that 
Diimouiiez should make a rapid march with the 
icbt, hektnd the forest of Argonne, by w'ay of Ste. 
Meiu'hould, in order to reach Chiiions (or even 
Rheinis if Chfilons should be previously occu- 
pied) ; that he should then post himself behind 
the Marne, defend the passage of that river, 
and wait for reinforcements. This opinion was 
adopted by the whole council : but Dumouriez 
only said he would consider of it; and, as soon 
as the council broke up, he concerted a bolder 
and a better ])lan with Thouvenot, a young officer 
of great science, w'ho knew the country well. Du- 
mouriez btiid be could not approve of retiring to 
ChkloiiB, as this w'ould be abandoning Lorraine, 
the Bishoprica and the Ardennea, ana would be 
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the Bure meana of inducing the Prussians to ad- 
vance with more rapidity in ordci to pursue them ; 
that such a retreat might soon degenerate into an 
absolute flight ; that if they retired behind the 
Marne it would become absolutely necessary to 
burn Chklons, nay to aacrifice the great city of 
llheims itself, both places being incapable of 
a defence ; that all communication with the 
army of the North on the one side, and with the 
troops of Luckner on the other, w'ould then be 
interrupted ; that if the Pru&sians could once tra- 
verse Champagnc-pouilleuse, the poorest of coun- 
tries, they would find abundance of piovisiun and 
forage in the countries round llheims and Epeniay ; 
that the Prussiuns might then march to Paris by 
Rheims aud Epernay, or by Vitry and Troyes, 
unless they rather chobe to employ the two re- 
maining inonths of the campaign in conquering 
Lorraine and the Ai demies ; that the passage of 
the Marne was incapable of being defended, as it 
might be passed with ease at several points ; that 
there was not one single good position between 
Chalons and Paris ; and that if the army took that 
route, and should be followed by the Duke of 
Brunswick, it would be cut to pieces by the 
Prussian cavalry before it could reach the capital. 
Then pointing to the forest of Argoniie upon the 
map, Dumouriez exclaimed, Behold the Thermo- 
pvla* of France ! If I can hut arrive there before 
the Prussians, all will be saved!’** The foiest of 
Argonne is a belt of wood, running on elev uted rocky 
ground, nearly all the way from Sedan to Piibsavaiit, 
a league beyond Ste. Mcnehould, the entire length 
being about fifteen French leagues, its breadtli very 
unequal, varying from four leagues to half a league. 
It separates the Bishoprics (Lcs Trois Evecht^a), a 
rich aud fertile country, from Chanipagiic the Hun- 
gry, or the Lousy (as pouiUeu\c properK Bignifies), 
a district cursed bv nature, in which was neither 
water nor wood, forage nor pasturage, but one cold 
bed of clay, witliout towmsor bourgs, with no habi- 
tations but a few wretched villages scattered hire 
and there and far apart. The lurcst was iiitei- 
sected w ith rocks, w atcrcourses, bogs, and marshes, 
which rendered it impenetrable to the march of an 
army except bv five openings or passes. The first 
qS tliesc, Le Chene-populeux, was easy and open, 
and led by a tolerable road to Sedan ; the second, 
La Croix-aux-bois, about two leagues to the west- 
w'ard, offered a rough waggon-road ; the third, 
Grand pi d, a league and a half fiom Croix-aux- 
bois, gave access to the great road leading to 
Rheims ; the fourth, La Chalade, two leagues and 
a half from Grandprtf, was the regular road which 
led from Varennes lo Ste. Mendhould ; the filth, 
l.ieB Islettes, about a league still fartlier to tlie 
west, was the hollow through which ran the great 
road from Verdun to Paris. As there were no 
other means of advancing on the French capital, 
where the Duke of Brunswick had promised to 
dine by a certain day, it is aatoiiishing that he 
should not have secured one or two of best of 

* DumouriM, MamoirM- 
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these passes , but he had done nothing of the kind, 
casting several dajti in the sicgen of l»iigiKi and 
Virdun, places which he migiit have left in his 
rear without anv danger But if he could now 
discover Dumouriez's intentions, he could hardly 
fail of rrmed}ii hi<« blunder, and, as he was con* 
siderabh nearer to the best of the pas es, or those 
which led most directly lo the capital, the hrtnch 
general must move with the greatest rapiditj, or 
see his plan frustrated But Dumouricz not onh 
moved with admirable rajiiditv, but also marched 
in such a way as to conceal his intention, until it 
was too late for tlie Duke of Brunswick to attempt 
anticipating him He moved his arm\ in several 
separate columns, and bv the 4th of September 
all the h\e iiassts of the forest of \rgonne wtre 
occupied bv diffcrint divisions of his arinv, which 
was everv da} reinforced b\ the arrival of national 
guards and voluiitecri He had also trunsmitted 
orders to Bturnonville to quit the forlitiod camp of 
Maulde and march straight to Ari'onne w ith hia 
10,000 men, a considerable portion of whom con- 
aisted of Belgians who had revolted againat the 
emperor and joined tlu I rcnch , and Beumunvilic 
was expected to arrive in a verv few davs Other 
troopa — anotlier armv, in fact — were colhctinic in 
hia rear at Hheims under General d'Hnrville, and 
even before the Pruasi uia moved towards the passes 
there seems to have liein numencallv a create r . 
force on the Pans side of the forest than on the 
hungrv Champagne side Dumouricz tick jiost 
St Grandpre with 13,(K)0 men (according to fiia 
own enumeration), in a camp atroncU fortified bv 
nature aitiiated cm ek rated ground lietwecn two 
streams, lieing flanked bv the village and castle of 
Grandpre on the left, and on the right bv the vil- 
lage of Marque D Hon with ’I0(K) or 8(MK) men, 
took post at lics Iskttcs in another strong camp. 
General Dulnniquet was at 1>p Chene popuk ux 
with 6000 men , another force was at Grandpre , 
and a detachment under a colonel watched the k*-s 
important pass of La Croix aux-bois between I^e 
Ch^ne populeux and Grandpre Trees were felled 
to block up the roads, trenches were dug, and abatlis 
made round the several positions, w hich all commu- 
nicated with one another, and with the populous 
towns 111 their rear bevond the Marne When 
all these dispoaiuona were made, Dumounez 
wrote exultinglv to Servan, tha minister of war 
“ \ erdun is taken , I expect the Prusaiana The 
camps of Grandpre and Lea lalettes have become 
our Thermopvis , but I ahall be more iuekv than 
l^omdaa'* This was written merel} for effect, 
but in another epistle he besought the war miiiia- 
ter to detach from the army of the Rhine a body 
of 5000 or 6000 men to reinforce the arm} at 
Metz, and to order l^ckner to put his troops in 
motion, 80 as to take the Prussians in flank and 
rear Servan dispatched the necessary orders , 
and moreover, day after daj, from 1500 to 2000 
volunteer!, partly fumiahed by the departroenia, 
and partly by the capital itself, where manv men 
of better condition than the common had become 


convinced that the aafeat place for them would lie 
in the camp, and in the midst of the armv, 
shouldered their inusketa and marched awnv from 
Pans for the Argonne 1 lie mean-apintecl Gi rondo 
ministrv continued, however, to doubt and hc*«itite, 
and if It had depended upin them, Dumounez 
would even new have been eom|)elUci to retreat 
liehind the Marne Lven after the fall of \ erdun, 
and the certain knowledge of all that Dunuunez 
was doing to block up tlu pahses, the Duke of 
Biunswuk lost several precieus dave, which al- 
lowed BLurnonville and Kelkrmann to get near 
to tlie see nc of action The duke's head qiiarte ra 
were eonatantlv distracted bv a vane tv of con- 
flicting o)uni( ns, and disturbed bv tlie petulance 
and evil eounscN of the rmigrints, who pretended 
that, us 1 rencliii ( n, tiiev must best know how to 
mannee a war in I mnet, and who evidentlv misled 
him from tlu bt^iiininir of the campaign to the end 
of It At 1 i^t, on tlu 8th of Sejitember, the duke 
lengthened the front of bis armv, and, traversing 
an extensive plain, he approached the forest On 
the 9th the Prussians prise nted themselves in the 
paB*>e8, and skirmished along the whok front of 
Dumoune/'b oiitpo'^ts, in order to reconnoitre hia 
positu ns, and discover which pass would be easiest 
On the lOtli General Miranda, a Peruvian whom 
Petion had introduced into the 1 rindi service, and 
who hud inlv arrived in the jircdcling evening, 
hud to withstand a verv bn^k attack, and General 
^tengil, wh » had tlirown himaelf intC a village in 
the forest, had some ditficultv in maintaining him- 
self Bui Dumounez had the satisfuition to tec 
that the apprelu tiaion was wearing out whuh had 
at first been spread b\ the high reputation of the 
Prussian troops, commanded hv a giiurul who hud 
been trained uiultr the great Frederu k — to see that 
bis old troo])s wtre stiadv and full of heart, mid he 
fondiv liopid that tlu new levua wen rapidlv lie 
coming excellent aoldiirs hum his central puai- 
ti III at Grandpre he threw rciiiforccmenta to whatso- 
ever ])oint waa uttaiked or threatened with attack 
But there waa one thing which Dumounez had omit- 
ted to do , and with a liitlc more rapiditv on the part 
of the Duki of Bniiiawn k, this omisaioii iiiuat have 
proved fatal at least to his armv He had not ex- 
amined with his own eves the puasag of Cruix- 
aux hois , he had relied on the report of the colonel 
placed there, and hail fancied the pass ao difficult, 
and 80 complete Iv blocked up, that the Prusaians 
would never venture into it 1 he Prussians did 
not , but a division of the Austrian armv which 
was serving with them under General Clairfait, 
and a body of emigrants commanded by the son of 
the brave and wittv Prime de Ligne, dashed into 
this gorge on the morning of the J3tn, cleared the 
abattia, drove the colonel's wreak detachment before 
them, and presently made themaelves complete 
masters of the pass By this operation Dumou- 
riez*B poaiiions were turned, and he was cut off 
from General Dubouquet'a division of dOOO men, 
which was guarding Le C h^ne-populeuz, the paas 
to the east, and nearest to Sedan. As soon as be 
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leurncd the nhirniiiig news, he Bent General Chasot, Miranda, this retreat munt have ended in an irre- 
^\ith two entire brigades, six squadrons of horse, mediablc flight, and 1500 Prussian hussars would 
and four field-])iece8, to recover tlie i)a6s, and drive have annihilated the whole of the French army.*’* 
out the Austrians and the emigrants before they The Prussians and Austrians, who had no notion 
should have time to entrench. Chasot, who could of such panics, who ])roceeded according to the 
not tret to the attack before the 15th, recovered the old pedantic rules of war, and who were not sure 
]) 08 t after some hard fighting, in which de Lignc of the country thiongh which they had to pass, 

was killed, but could not keei) it ; for, being attacked did not pursue with any speed or vigour , and thus 

atram within two hours, he was driven out of the they lost what w'as almost their last chance. On 
})usb and cut oif from Dumouriez and the troops at the I7th, having with the utmost difficulty restored! 
Grandpri^. He retreated towards Chftlons by the some order, Dumouriez continued his retreat, 
only road that was open to him. Thus separated and took up a good pi.sition at Ste. Menehould, 
from Chasot and Duhouquet, with the enemy where a fortified camp was already partially pre- 
debouchiTig rapidly by the pass they had gained pared. Here he was joined by Dillon, who aban- 
und threniening to envelope him, Dumouriez could cloned the pass of Lcs Islettes, so that the Ther-« 

do nothing but abandon his fortified camp and the mopUse of France were open to the enemy. No- 

pass of Gnindprt, ainl by a lateral movement unite thing, however, can he more absurd than the story 
with Dillon, who kejit his ground at Les Islettes ; usuaMy told that the road to Paris was equally ojien 
and this movement he executed with his usual to th** Duke of Brunswick. Dillon brought t went} - 
celeritv, marching all the night b\ rough and eiirht fugitives under arrist to hU conimander-in- 
wretched roads, and having to cross on his way chief; and that ingenious man stripped them of 
the rner Aisne. Once beyond this stream he con- their uniforms, caused tlieir c\ebroW8 and heads 
sidcred himself safe; hut w'hile he was emploied in to be shaved, and dismissed thrni as cowards, 
tracing a camp a number of fugitives arrived, who “which eXfirnjilc prodmed a very good effect.** 
cried out that all was lost, — that the army was in Brum»wick*8 advanced truard did not appear in 
coTifubiun, and the enemy in full pursuit. He gal- sight until the 18th, when Dumouriez was too well 
loped to the rear, and there found Miranda and ' posted to be attacked. Losing none of his con- 
oid Gnu ral Duval stopping a host of fuuitivcs who I iidence, he wrote to the National Assembly that 
had been thrown into a panic by a few Prussian i he had been obliged to abandon the passes of tlM 
hnasars, and who were making a terrible outcry | Argonne ; that in liis retreat 10,000 of his mew 

that they were betrayed — that tliCir general was . had fltd before 1500 Prussian horse; but that 

delivering them over to be massacred bv the now all was rejiaiicd, and he would answer for 
enemy. He caiacoled, he haraiiguid, he made fine j cvervthing. Benmonville, wliQ had been allowed 
sentences, :s every French commander must do, 1 time to morch from Maulde, joined him on the 
and he flatti I eil himself that he hud restored order, 19th, and Dulioiiqiict, who had retreated from 
when iheie arose fresh cric' of Sauve (fui prut i Ch&ne-po])uleux, liad got near enough to co- 
He then had recourse to another French prac- operate, although his detachment was in a very 

ticc — a jirai’tice of the old regime which hud not unrulv stiiu, imd had massacred a colonel of a 

vet disappeared, and which in fact never did dis- ^ regiment, and cut off the heads of several other 
ajijieur from the new regime — he beat llie noisiest officers. On the same duv Kellcrniann, who hud 
w ith the flat of his sword But as the troops were all ’ taken the command of old Luckner’s army, arrived 
intermingled, he cuuseil great fires to he lighted up ' within two leagues of his flank with 15,000, or 
and commanded them to jiass the night where | according to other accounts, 20,000 troops of the 
they wire. He m w began to find that new levies line, one-third of which consisted of excellent ca* 


are not made veteran soldiers in a breath. He 
hints, indeed, that the cry was got up “ bv the 
arts of evil-disposed persons,** but from the com- 
jiositioii of his army, and even from his own ac- 
count, It is quite evident that it was a mere panic ; 
and he adds, with some naivett^. that, when they 
once begin, no troops fly either quicker or further 
than the French. “ More than 2000 men,** he | 
says, “ belonging to diffeiciit corjis, bolted with 
incredible speed to the distance of thirty leagues, 
through Rheims, Chkloi s, and Vitry. Thev pub- 
lished everywhere that the army was betrayed and 
annihilated, and that Dumourii z and all the ge- 
nerals had gone over to the enemy. 'I'lie latter, in 
jiarticular, was the favourite cry of the runaways ; 
they had even told Dumouriez himself that he fiad 
deserted, and that, too, at the very moment when 
he hud been belabouiiiig them with plots de sabre. 
But for the good conduct of Duval, Stengel, and 


vuli y. Chasot, wlio had retired or fled from the puss 
of Li Croix-aux-bois towards Chklons, changed 
the order of his march, and got near enough to 
co-operate. All these corps formed together a far 
greater force than any the Duke of Brunswick 
ever hrunght through the passes of the Argonne. 
The French themselves state the total number at 
70,000 t On the morning of the 20th the Pius- 
sians showed themselves on the heights of La 
Lniic, above Kellermaiin’s camp and between him 
and Chklons, their evident intention being to 
I envelope him, and cut off his retieat to the latter 

• Mrniiiirra. 

I Aic nlinK h) Uif> returni Riven el the time bv the Piwnrh rom- 
innniliT^ .luii fninnii'.ii.iriei. l>umnuneE had 7fi,U(io men, and the 
Duke of ItruiiEwirk /rvs than 7i),000 But thi duke ■ foire iniul have 
lieru a vi>n Rreui deal leas than thu. for, tliuuRh he had receivid 
Mnu> relnfim emenii trum lie>ond the Rhine, lie hud tieeu olili^'eil to 
leave itioiiR varrivini in Lodkwi and Verdun ; and lii.OOO men were 
enRBRed In the absurd ilege of Thiunv ille, and Hohenlohe hod been 
left on the other mde of the Argonne with a oonaiderable fime. 
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town KeTlermann made some hurried chances 
of position, and took post on the heights of ^ a1m\, 
his centre bung iieir a windmill His outpo‘^t8 
were all dri\eii in at an carh hour, and thin a 
cannonade was commenced I \ the Prusbiiins To 
this the French replud with the same arm, but 
the distance was too great to allow the cannonade 
to he Mr^ destructiit But the explosion of an 
ammunition waegon threw the trench into great 
dis rdtr, and Ktllermaiin’s first line began to 
gi\( round Tlie Duke of Brunswick then re- 
solved to charge them with the b i\oiiet , but it was 
now noonday, and, while the almost idle cannon- 
ade had been going on, Dum mricz had sent Ch isot, 
Stengel, and Beurnonville to su^ipirt KelUrmunii 
and protect his flanks* Besides the Prussians 
had the disadvantage of charging up lull , a rl in 
parts the lull of \ alm\ w is rather steep Ri Her- 
mann’s front, 1 1 ), WHS n w ck fended h\ s ime cn 
trcnchiiicnts , and tin greater part of his arinv 
w IS ccui posed of old s Idiers The Prus^iius 
rushed up the hill with great spirit, hut Kcllcr- 
mann’s entrenchments and artiUcrv mile them 
pause, and, apparentU before tlit\ wire within 
reach of mu'-ket sh »t, the D ik of Brunswick 
recalled them \t tin suht a pirt of Killer- 
m inn’s hue (juittcd their ciitrcnchnunts with 
shouts of ’^iM linann’” ii Itlnirhrive leikr 
exelaiiued, “ Ln u /)i/ t a uou * The Frci eh 
writers make a great fl mnsli aho it a crossn g of 
lii\ nets with thi Prussiins — i sort of tliiiu which 
never takes place between am onsid ralik iiuin 
hers of men, and which certiinU di 1 not tike 
pi ice in anv wav on tli s occasion K.c llerin inn 
was but too happv ti see that his nun kept ti ur 
ground, and tliat the new levies did n t lull ii to 
some panic and liurnl ie elis rder ft w is this 
give him an tissurunee eii viet rv , fir, if thtsi 
federates and veduiiieers and n uio il gun Ism n 
ceiuld once acejuirc self e infidene e an 1 a c nti 
dence in ihcir generals, everv adviini ige wtis evii il e 
side of the trin h 1 he Pru^s ms now c aim iiaded 
from La Luiie and the 1 reneh frini \ulmv, b tli 
burning an unrmous qiiuntilv if guiip wder so 
that, if this famed battle of Vulniv w is not the 
bliNidiest, it was cirtaiiilv oiu of tin ii i^ie t of 
battles \bout f lur in the afternoon Brunswiek 
attempted a new attaea at eluMr quirters, aiiei sent 
Ins men again up the hill , but K.illinnunti s lines 
were stronger and stcidier than btfirc, and, af cr a 
mere feint, the Prussians ugain duic ended — and 
aguin w ithout lieing followt d bv the I* n rich 1 here 
was then some more cannonading, wiiieii, with in- 
tervals between, lasted till the close of dav I he 
affair has lieeri verj pnqierlv culled tiie C tnnnnaJe 
of yalmy each of the two armies find more tliau 
20,000 ( annun-shot, and vet lost no mire, in 
killed and wounded, than three jr four huiiclred 
men each It, however, gave great eneourngeme iiC 

* Th» dike ti v* Ihim urirz. Ti*r\ jil l««,ir ili hIU cum 
■IT Mwl ■ uirt *■ vniii iia<lr ai <i Ih la I mt f • r al nia I I ra 
loalraa ut dcriiliim ihi* aSmr iioiui* In l \ h aiUl u il i k ilui 
■ vemm of » ki rb » M lufa libU bdU Uir atUD pt u rout aa bia 

«lroal au arcura 


to the French, bv proving to them that their atead- 
incsa and their fiie could airest the prugress of 
so formidable an enemy The voung Duke of 
Chartres (jtiun plain M Chartres, and 7im Louis 
Philippe, King of the trench) was in this buttle or 
cuunonacle sc rv mg as a general oilieer, and having 
for his aide de camp his voungtr brother, the 
Duke of Muiitpi iisier, then a }uuih of seventeen 
Kellermann praised the valour and conduet of both 
princes, and honorable mention was made of them 
ill the bulletiiM sent to Pans The Prussians lay 
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f 11 night under arms on the h( igh s of La Lune 
Kclltrmmn with ut In i (f drum, n icatccl and 
crissid till snail r ver \ii\e 1 ut this w la onlv 
in onkr to akc u| i 1 ttir ji isiti in m inr to Ste 
Mcnchiuld 1 Ik Piush ins still rimiimd hc- 
twciii the 1 reneh arm V and the Frenc h c ipitul , 
luit tlurt were no longer unv advimtigcs to he 
li i])ed from siiih a ])isiiiun Dum lire / hid ^ot 
the while of his f nes c mpatllv ligether, he 
had 12,000 Civalrv, uni a sti )ng camp difcniUcl 
bv a numerous iirtilUrv d’llirv ik was rapullv 
assembling triops it lUuims em the Duke of 
Brun^wuk’s kfi , (i“iicrd ^parre bad coll c ted 
unutlur iirmv it ( > aleins on his riglit, aiiil troops 
wire mar lung from Pa^is, fr im St issoiis, fr ini 
Troves, from \itrv, aid liilf the great t wns of 
France, to tike him in tie rear \t the same 
time tint the Prus'-ians found the msc Ives in the 
centre of all these levies still entungkd in a sterile 
u)untrv,and in want of forage and ^ruvisions, a 
cruel dvsenterv broke out among them, occasioned 
bv the hadne s of their food and hv tlu dreneliing 
autumnal rains which now fell incessantly tor 
maiiv davs, making the bid roads still worse, 
swelling all the rivers and streains, and ruining all 
the baggage* Even before thev got through the 
passes of the \rgimne, the arm\ of the coalition 
and the emigrants campaigning iii Champagne 

* Dum >urin llir Diik if Rri niw k tl Jar I in e nmn lui n ra 
OueUw tlir K riitl u tb« IukIuI nrwh| aprn nf ibr a\ 

all urnunn lliew dmdf I r iiu* B l a oril i in Ibr L. I ul ikruh ll»* 
lu f >nimt nliiiK lu Mr ( irl\l ■ ait in if liir e an ) aiifii iif 
Anro nr dn ilila uc Im a* ll al ibrr waa an\ rain at all a d loaurra 
lu that St.)Hrmlirr la uul a raiu> ni iitb m lArf jat amt/ If tin iii la 
ImJ liern ma il rn dranci r I will t u«ml>rr raiiia on the euutinaut 
aa «• ha«n bnen )w vould bnte iuld a diHorcnl Wor> 
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tbe Lousy, had suffered terrible privations. In a 
letter found in the pocket of Piince Charles de 
Lii;ne, who ^as killed in the pass of La Croix-nux- 
huiB, it was stated that Clairfait s troops, now that 
they had come into France, could procure nothing 
to cat ; that the weather and the roads were 
dreadfully bad ; that the sickness and mortality 
were great ; that all the promises so confidently 
made hy the emigrants had completely failed, and 
that all’ this had led to great coolness, and had 
produced main divisions among the allies. The 
King of Prussia, who accompanied his army, had 
hem tempted into the country with a force utterly 
inadiqiuitc to the purpose, chiefiy by two sanguine 
assuruiioes of the emigrants : the first was, that the 
inasb of the population, who must hy this time he 
disLMisted with the rcMilution, would rise and join 
him, and fight under the French princes; the 
second was, that the re\olutionar\ aini}, being 
without cxjierienccd officers, and composed in good 
part of raw Itvies, w ith tailors and bhoeniakers for 
their leaders, would nevir he able to stand on a 
111 Id of battle aguin<'t the well commanded and 
highly disciplined veterans of Prussia. At the be- 
gimiiiig they had assured him that the campaiun 
would he nothing but a ]d(.asant jironienade along 
the banks of the Marne. But, instciid of joining 
liim, or e\cn of remaining neutral, the population 
of th< coiintrv seemed armed to a man against 
him, the ])easantry cutting off and hiitchering all 
his stragglers, fighting in ambush on almost every 
road, and not unfrequently intercepting his con- 
voys ; and at Vulmy he hud found tliut the sans- 
culottes were commanded hv skillul and expe- 
rienced generals, — that shnemakers and tailors ' 
were becoming very good odiceis, and that the 
new levies, mixed with old troops, could keep 
their around. It was clear that ncitlu'r he nor 
the emiirraiits had sufficiently reflected on the | 
ajititude of the French i>eo]jle fe»r the art and prac- | 
tice qf war ; or upon the fact that such revolutions ' 
must nearly always produce great soldiers. The 
Prussians were pedants in the art of war, believing 
that It could onlv he a successful art when sub- 
jected to their ow n rigid rules ; and, as for the 
emigrants, it was one of the few articles of their 
limited belief, that rotvricrs could never make 
good officers — a conviction which was scarcely re- 
moved from their minds until the saiis-culottc 
armies, under sans-culotte officers and generals, 
had overrun half Europe. From the affair of 
Valmy, on the 20th, dow'n to the night of the 30th 
of September, when the Duke of Brunswick struck 
his camp on the heights of La Lune, the two 
armies remained near to each other, but without 
any fighting, with scarcely any skirmishing. The 
duke has been bitterly reproached for his inac- 
tivity. It is said that ’he ought to have brought 
Dumouriez to a general action, or have continued 
his march towards Paris without regarding Du- 
mouriez *s army ; but, if he had attempted a general 
action, ail the chances, all the advantages of posi- 
tion and number, were against him ; he could not 


even gain much by a victory, for he could not pur- 
sue Dumouriez without increasing his own distance 
from Paris, and he could hardly advance upon 
Paris with Dumouriez’s army, however beaten and 
diminished, hanging upon his rear : 10,000 of the 
troops of the coalition were engaged in the siege of 
Thionville, and must be supjiorted ; and we have 
seen what republican armies were gathered between 
the heights of La Lune and the heights of Mont- 
martre, between the Marne and Paris. If the 
duke had been beaten and enveloped, all w’ould 
have been lost ; the King of Prussia, with all his 
nobles, Prussian, Austrian, Hessian, and French 
emigrants, must have fallen into the hands of the 
republicans. On the 24th Dumouriez agreed to a 
kind of truce and an exchange of prisoners with 
the Prussians, refusing, however, to give up any of 
the emigrants who had been taken. After a few 
com]iiimcnt6 had passed between him and some of 
the Prussian officers, this versatile man opened a 
' political discussion in order to prove that the King 
' of Prussia had been dragged into a war against 
I his own real interests, and in order to forward the 
ambitious projects of his hereditary enemy, the 
House of Austria; that the French fought him 
with much reluctance; and that an alliance be- 
tween Prussia and France would be mutually advan- 
tageous, and not at all difficult to bring about. 
He assures us (and we can easily credit the fact 
after what had happened) that the King of 
Prussia was getting heartily sick of the war. He 
sa^B that Colonel Manstein assured him that 
the king did nut wish to intermeddle with the 
French constitution ; that his desires w’ere ex- 
tremely moderate, and might all be limited to 
SIX propositions : the first of which was, that 
Louis XVI. should be liberated from prison, and 
restored to such duthurity as he had possessed pre- 
viously to the 10th of August. Dumouriez sa^a 
that, hy way of answer, he gave the Prussian 
colonel a copy of the decree which changed tbe 
National Assembly into a Convention, and the 
monarchy into a republic. He adds that Colonel 
Manstein was grievously afflicted at this intelli- 
gence, and that he himself “ was extremely sorry 
that things had been carried to such an extremity, 
more especially as he did not perceive any remedy!’* 
He dispatched a French colonel to the Pniasian 
camp, and drew up a lung memorial, in which he 
threw' all the blame of the war on the House of 
Austria, and laboured to persuade the King of 
Prussia that it w'as his interest to detach himself 
instantly from the emperor and the coalition. He 
says that the only answer he got to this paper was 
another memorial from the Duke of Brunswick, 
which had been drawn up by the emigrants some 
time before. In the 'MiSmoires d*un Homme 
d’Etat,* attributed to Hardenberg, the Prussian 
minister, it is said, however, in the plainest terms, 
that Dumouriez entered into an agreement with the 
Duke of Brunsw ick not to molest his retreat, if he 
would only evacuate the French territory at once ; 
that the executive government, and especially Dan- 
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ton, gladly recognised and agreed to this arrange* 
ment , and that the King of Prussia uas induced 
to enter into it from a conviction, artfulU instilled 
by the French, that if he advanced, or fought an- 
other battle, or dela\ed his departure, the lives of 
Louis X\ 1 and hih fanjil> would be sacrifictd by 
the uncontrollable fury of the Parisians, wliereas, 
if the armv of the coalition retired quietly out of 
France, their lives would be in no danger w hatev er 
The same authority also states that the Prussians 
held private conferences with Kellcrmann and 
Diilon , that Major Massenbach, pretending that 
he merely meant to arrange about the exchange of 
prisoners, repaired to the head-quarters oi Kcllir- 
mann, whom he found surrounded bv the two bins 
of the Duke of Orleans, (nneral Dili in, Laba- 
roliere, and others, that MH<*senbuch dinid with 
them , that the conversation fume 1 upon tiie ufliiir 
of Valmv and the political situation ot Franci , 
that after dinner Massenbach talked a good detl 
with Dillon, who bei;gcd him t) tell the King of 
Prussia and the Duke of Brunswu k th it, as the 
republican partv were triumphant in Paris, the 
King of trance and the roval tamilv could oiil\ be 
saved b\ the coalition consenting t) rcco.'iiise the 
republic and make immediate pc ice with it, tint 
Dillon added, but in a verv low tone of voice, that 
peace would very som annihilate the republic, bv 
giving plav to tictioiis and parties, some ol whim, 
a little sooner or later, would be sure t > re establish 
Louis XVI on his throne, but that if, on the 
rontran, the coalition persevered in the war, the 
French mouarchv and all the nobilitv would be 
lost for ever, that he (Dillon) considered his own 
death as certain, that it was idle to think of re- 
storing the princes and emigrants, who were dc- 
s]nsed and detested bv the whole nitioii, ihit 
Dillon then drew Mas»cnbach to a window, pre 
tending to show him a pleasant prospect, and can 
tiously whispered in his ear, * \\ arn the King of 
Prussia that they are preparing at Pans a i Itii f>r 
invading Germany, as thev know verv well there 
are no German tro ips on the Rhine, and li ipe that 
this movement will hasten your retreat ’ These 
were all verv proper arguments to prove — what, 
however, wanted no proof — that the Prussians had 
better be gone It is ronhdentlv asserted that 
Louis XVI , from his prison in the Temple en- 
treated the King of Prussia to withdraw his troops 
from France, as the onlv means of saving him and 
hiB familv from a horrible death Fantiii Dcso- 
dfiards, who was a member of the Convention, and 
who wrote two histones of the revolution, tioleniiily 
affirms that he received this fact from Manuel, who, 
with Pdtion and Kersaint, went to the king in hit 
prison, and induced him to write the letter by as- 
suring him that his life and the lives of his wife 
and children depended on hii compliance He 
adds that afterwards, when the ( onventioii con- 
demned him to the guillotine, Louis was heard to 
say to those near him, ** Surelv Petion, Manuel, 
and Keraaiiit have not voted for mv death "* But 
Fantin Deaoduard’s judgment and authority are 


not entitled to very much respect Dumouriez 
says nothing about any such letter, and Hardeti- 
berg, or the author of the Memoirs attributed to 
him, expresslv dtiiies that there was ever any letter 
of the kind from Louis Servan, the Girondist 
war-minister, accounts for the report by saying 
that the King of Prussia eagerlv desired a precise 
account of the actuil condition of the royal familv , 
that hereupon Dumouriez wrote to Dunton, who 
employed Manuel to obtain a certificate from the 
commune, with copies of all the decisions which 
had been come to on the subject of the treatment 
of Louis \V[ and his familv, iii order that tl cy 
might he sent to the King of Prussi i , and that 
Manutls going t) the Tenqile with Petion and 
Kersaint gave rise to the report about this letter 
M hih tliese nic^^agcH and papers were jiassing, 
the Trine h irmv, eniipletch cut off fiom Chhlons 
and tiu rich i >uiitrv,wa8 suffering almost ns much 
as the Prussians , and the pulitieiaiis at Pans, look 
ing onlv at the fict that the Duke of Bruuswuk 
had got between tin in and Dumouriez, kipl sciul- 
ing tlieir generil letters and impentive orders t > 
ubind >11 hiB ])osiiion and retreat behind the M mu 
But Dumouriez told his men, when thev elamoined 
f ir bre id, that the Prutisunii were feeding on their 
dead liorsis, tint tliiv hud giL h 1 irel, nee, 
and flour, uni so inuiit make cakes, to vvlneh 
liluitv w mid give a rilibh , ind lu set the ordirs 
fr m P ins at di fi me t To '‘ervan^ who taxed 
him with a culpihle uhstinaev in remaining in his 
eimp at Su Me thoulil, and who t>ld him that 
the Prussi 111 bill ins were miking ineursions to 
the verv giUs oi lUu iins, laving waste all before 
them, he repli d, with proper mettle, I will ii it 
liter inv plan on aeeount of a few fongirs 7 he re 
lire 111 in linn 10 (kH) nun iii Rlieinis, ht thim 
come out, ])ursue, ml si iv i^ilsi hulans He 
«>ivstliatat ni nine KelliiMiiiii insisted that the 
orlir- of the nninsur ai w ir ought to he e litvtd, 
and that the armv ought t i get iHliiiid the Marne 
Ills tro i]is were sfiirul tiinib verv mutinous, but 
the worst danger if ul pteKiedtd from the arrival 
of three Jacobin coiiiiuihsk ne rs fr ni the ( on veil 
tun — Sdlerv, (ana, and Pr lur — whi aclmiins- 
tcred the oath to the troops i he tru 1 1 tiu n pub- 
lic which had l>ecn (stablisbed by thi lOtli of 
August and the sulisiquent inassair s Silltrv, 
Dumouriez savs, was eloepieiit, subtle, imd se- 
ductive , ( urrdf so well known bv his iie w s|mpi rs, 
poBsessed a rhetoric suited to the populace and 
ever since 1789 he had fieen the eiisurganiser of 
the armies, and the protector of all the eoinmon 
soldiers in a state ot mutiny and insurrection , 
while Prieur was a most violent and fierce Ja- 
cobin, and, moreover, a native of Champagpie, 
which had furnished many of the soldiers of this 
army The three commissioners had been chargea 
to make him leave his camp and cross the Marne; 
at a word from them the Jacubinised soldiery would 
have taken off Dumourie 2'8 head, and sent it to 
the Convention in a sock or on a pike , but he 
talked them over, won their good will, convinced 
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them that the terrors at Pans mere ill-founded, and 
made them agree to uvait six dajs longer, nt the 
end of i^hich, if the Prussians did not retreat, he 
iivould pass the Marne and thro^ himself bcUeen 
them and the capital 

Various stories were told at the time, and some 
of them are still rejieated. to account for the Duke 
of Brunswick’s retreat, but the simple truth ap- 
pears to have been, that he went because he could 
not sta>, or because there was not the slightest use 
or the fnntest hoiie of good in his remaining where 
he was isohted, wasted by disease, in want of 
cverv tiling, and with half a million of men gradu- 
allv cfathcriiig around him If he had tarried but 
a few da\8 longer, he and the army the King of 
Prussia and the emigrant princes must all have 
been taken prisoners On the 30th of September, 
at the dead of night, he struck his camp, having 
sent btfore him his artillery and heav> baggage 
He inarched about a kngui , and this beginning 
of his retreat w is executed w ith pi rfect order On 
the morning of the Kt of October Dumounez de 
tached Grncral Daiiipicr to oieupv the abandomd 
camp of La Lune, which was found ‘.trewed with 
the carcases of men and h ir'^es, and oflering such 
startling prouis of the ipidtmic maladv or mil idles 
which had been raging there, that Dim pier prtoi- 
pititeh aoindoned the post, lest his men sh mid be 
infected Dumounez has been often accused of 
taking gold fiom the Duke of Brunswick or frmi 
the King of Prussia, to connive at an easv, un- 
molested retreat but, m truth, the retreat was not 
altcgcther unmolested, and, though the Prussians 
eoiild not keep the advance thev hud g lined, they 
knew how to retire like soldiers, and their com- 
pact m ibs was not to be aituckecl in ojien field with 
iinpunitv Dumoiirie/, too, gives a c n istent ac- 
count of the numerous causes which delaved pur- 
suit, and prevented him from giving battle in full 
force the generals serving under him disputed 
his orders, Kellermann, pretending to an equal 
authority with him, chose a route and a plan of 
operations of his own, and none showed any 
alacrity in the pursuit except Geiieril Dillon, who 
hung upon Brunswi k’s rear and did considerable 
mischief, but, veiituiing too far, Dillon and his 
corps d’armee had a narrow escape from being 
annihilated by the division of Prince Hohcnlohe 
The Piiissians got safely through the forest of 
Argonne by the pass of Grandprd, and, once 
beyond that defile, they were comparatively safe, 
except from the horrible disease which eontinuecl 
to thin their ranks The\ withdrew their gar- 
risons from Verdun and Longwi, abandoned 
everything thev had taken, and thought of no- 
thing but of getting across the Rhine By the I 
end of October almut 50,000 of the 80,000 ' 
men who had entered France in the beginning I 
of August, to conquer the Jacobins, and restore I 
Lmis XVI to his throne, arrived at Coblentz, I 
quite as indignant against the emigrants as they | 
were against the unconquered sans-culottes Ncit i 
only during the advance, when their hopes were I 
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extravagantly sanguine, but also on their retreat^ 
when their hopes were all blighted, and when no- 
thing was before their eyes but a continued exile, 
and privation and beggary, these French noblesse 
displayed all their pride, petulance, and want of 
discretion, quarrelling fur precedence, disputing 
funously about words, and things more trifling 
than words, and taking little care to conceal the 
contempt in which they held their rough German 
allies But in other points they were equally true 
to their old character thev fought gallantly on 
every occasion that presented itself, and, when 
their quarrels and altercations were over, they 
could laugh and sing in the midst of their mis- 
f jrlunes, and make exu llent hons mots about the 
plight thev were in * Dumounez, whose vanity 
was at least equal to his genius, hurried to Pans to 
show himself at the theatres, to receive compli- 
ments and laurel crowns, to solicit for more troops 
in order that he might conquer Belgium, to see 
which party w is getting strongest in the Conven- 
tion, and to make friends accordingly In many 
re yiLCts Ins reception was as flattering as he could 
hive desired, but some of the Jacobins thought 
th It he had nut dune all that he might have done, 
and other Jacobins were mortally offendtd at his 
having punished some federates who had brutally 
massacred four deserters from the emigrants He 
savB the ministers Roland, Servan, Clavierea, 
Lebrun, Monge, and Danton, “m/io appeared to 
b< hung together m the utmoH cordiaJttyt * car- 
ried him to two public entertainments, where he 
was greatly applauded, and a celebrated lady of 
Pans invited him to a ** charming festival,*’ at 
which all the actors of the different theatres of 
Pans complimented him Many members of the 
Convention, and some of the ministers, accom- 
paniid him to this last ffete, and all was joy and 
bnlliancv, when a deputation of three members 
from the Jacobin Club, uninvited and unannounced, 
stalked into the salon, and insisted on speaking 
with General Dumounez The oommissHmers — 
all three members of the Convention, as well as of 
the club— were Marat, Bentabole, and Montaut 
Murat, who was spokesman, looked at him with 
savage eves, and summoned him, in a brutal man- 
ner, to tell him how he could have had the audacity 
to commit violent and tvrannical acts against good 
patriots and estimable citizens ? Dumounez, look- 
ing Bcomfullv at him, said, Ah * you are he they 
call Marat 1 have nothing to say to such as you 
and then turned his back upon the blear-eyed 
monster He however spoke with the two other 
Jacobin envoys, Bentabole and Montaut, and flat- 
tered himself that he had made them hsteu to 
reason He presented himself once in the Jacobin 
Club, where, he says, he met with a gracious recep- 
tion Minister-of justice Danton presided on the 
occasion The club indulged m some facetiK 

* The Kseet Gnethe who eccompeniad Siw mieentble KpedlUon 
end who mnde expert uenU on the hrlght near Stek Menehould on 
« lint he calla till *ennu nl ver hu ffiven mme etrikia^ afcetchen 
of the letreni tn hln Heemann mud Dorallien end ( nin|NUi,n in 
Frnnoe 
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** Collot d’Herbois, formerl\ a ven bad comedian, 
and since become the cvtcrniinatinL, anet 1 of the 
cit\ of L\on 9 , made the ni nibcrs luue;h b\ simi t, 
to the fi^entral, * ou an ifoinc: t > tonquer Brubscl'- 
^ou Diill find nu wift thin, t u must tnibri ( 
her*” “ Three ^etks alter’ idds Duni uri / 
“ the ifonoral t( ik HrusHcK but he dil n t see 
Collot d Herbois’s ^ile, an I he easil\ I the 
comniiBsiun ht* had rtcened Ir m tint la r 
Well had it been f tr Dum lunez if Mar it hid I tr 
gotten the slight h hal rece Ned Iruin him ' 

The Uuke of Saxe Ttsthen c mm in le I in the 
Nctherlauds \Mitn the 1 reneh found iheni«‘ lies 
obliged to NiithdraiN the create r pirt of their trim 
from that frontier, in order to oppose he Duke i / 
BrunsNeick, Saxe-feschen, alter a su< cession *1 
feicned attacks alone the lines, dash da ri'-** tie 
frontier to make a real attack on Lille, cue f the 
Strongest fortihed t wiis < f 1 ranee Vi a re^ lUr 
siege Has inifxissible nith the liniite 1 ineiins it h s 
disjiosal, he hecan a terrible bumbardmeiit I he 
inhabitants of the toHnHere,h never, better pitn ts 
and heroes than the people of Longni iiid Verdun , 
and, instead of leircing the gams« n to eapitul Ue, 
thiv assisted them in defending the place When 
the b inbardinent had luted tux di\s, and Hhen 
some tHo or three hundred houses liii 1 m en burnt 
orkiKKked i pieces, thr Vustnamwere obliccd to 
withdraH bv the rapid appro ich ef two corps 
darinee, each ei Hindi hos nuinerieillv hU{Kri>r 
to their oHU force, ami on the Ith r ^tli oi Oc- 
tober as the Duke of BruiisHiek nas retreating 
from the passes of the Argonne, Saxe lesehcn re 
crossed hiB onn frontier He hbs vcr\ sion f >1 
loHcd b\ Dumourn/, h ho arrived at Valeneienics 
on the 27th of Oetolxr, and took the cominaiid of 
the two armies assembled in and under that tonii. 


On the 4th of November the I rent h entered the 
Austrian Niiheilinls in nine c lumm, and on 
the *vth, 1) mg r inf r id b\ an illur c >rps d uimte 
under tl’Hinillc, th v cime up with the Duke 
<1 'xixc-lc'chin, nil i upud in excclhnt 
p s 11 11 on s( me ho ded hilN near the village of 
J m i|t But, il till Vustriin positiin his 
d thiirdispt p rt n in miml er h m vc rv ^reat, 
j '^ixc Ic'che 1 I tliiMig m ri th in liltic ii or six 
I teen th usind men ti cppisc the httv or sixtv 
th usind I rtiuh unlir Dum irii/ On the 
af uii 11 t ihc )th s iiK vkiimisl ng t )k pi ict 
Oi th 111 ri II ^ ii ill () h the IrciKli higiri a 
ji III i] t 1 n I V cti II n idirii;, t nhi h tin Vus- 
triins r J li 1 Ir in •. m well jl iced reduuhts 
Hill li \ tiiMu < Mtmuid with ul intcrnishon, 
in 1 HI h lit anv .re it dleit n < ithtr side till ten 
(Mik hIiii till \ III L 1) ki 1 C li irtn 8, or, as he 
His n vv ( till 1 V ung I l dite rcii iiiimndid an 
atiiek HI h hx il ha\ nets * In in iliven o’clock 
till ij( in the altiriiion sevi al charges nen at- 
templid hut cvirv time the Ir ndiHcrc driven 
I biek Iv eunn ill ball i rid grapt shot \t one 
I time their centre, iif er 1 ising a great number ol 
men. Has thronn i ti eoinplitc disirder, and Has 
lot rallied bv thi v un^ Duki if Chartres Hith- 
out extreme diihcultv VMnli the duke returned 
Hilli me centre to attu k the village of Jimappt 
on ^axt Tisi bin’s nuhi, Duinr uriez, putting him- 
self at the head of two fre*'h brigades, and sinking 
the Marseillese hvinn, * 1// nr tnfans e/e iapa- 
/ree,*’ niivid ru| j i]\ to attack some redoubts to- 

• T1 1 n k r (»r MI k I In nu iIkIpI a nil n Im r of || i (id 
T rat t 1 t tiki tt I 1 1 I I |iili|»|M> Fgiilil r I 1 1 i| I lualily. 
I>odAli*t » \ il K ^uU* .liar w ika I thr 1 h\ ■]« k 1 Cm* 
I ra 1 n 1 I 1 I lu I r 1 > lu liai 1 iv I at Jrmiu J , « tl out 
sDv n ai n tl at I « was Ua Duks ol Clwrtrea tht. son of Uie Daks jf 
OrlMDA 
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^lards the eneTn^’s left He ^as actompnnied by 
8e\eral reirimcnt«»* or stToiit? squadrons of horse, 
and, not nhini? a Ith on the bajonet, h( (urriid 
6 .me Inrht artillei\ wilh him Thcae redoubts 
^^erc defended b\ some Huncarian grenadiers, 
^^ho fouLht most dewerately, but attacking by i 
the girue of the redoiiMS, ymd bringing thtir artil- 
ler\ within mu‘-kct shot, the French it Icnirth ■ 
r mud the works, when a fearful butchert of the | 
Hungiriuns cnsnid Dumourie/, anxious about | 
Ins centre, put himself at the head of his civ ilr\, i 
ind was protecdint, at a smart trot to its succour, | 


when he met the young Dul t. of Montpcn«>ier, 
who was galloping to Ull him that the tentn was 
victorious, and that his brother had gained pns> 
session of the village of Jemappe afters bloody 
eng igement This decided the affair it w ns only 
two o clock, and the Austrians were in full re- 
treat for Moris Uhe conquered mu\cd ofi in 
admirable order, carrving v\ith them all their 
artillery except sfven or eight piects, the con- 
querors had Bcmtly secured tluii victorv ere they 
were seized with a terrible ] mu, and, imatrining 
that the Austiians had unde ini ned the hill and 
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llint lluy would all 1 1 1 wn into the nir, five 

luitali ms ahandoiud tie i ei.iit*^ thev hud _,an ed, 
tiiid did in till utn ( St ditruii to a villi^i at 
h lilt di taiUL Duin unrz bits tliat it wub n 
citibcqtuice (t this ])iiit,aiid i f tl <ow rdue | 
<t ii i if Ins til criK and of the (lisohedume ef 
« thers, tlial 1 1 ti uld ik t inohst the Duke ( f Sa\c- I 
'Jebthdi ( n hib retreat Hu battle of ftniqpe I 
deeuied the fate ef the bietiurl mds, so mibcrtbU 
week was the foree collected for the ekfeuce el 
that iieh CLUiitrv, and so ehsulleeted were the 
helgi ns to the House et Xu**!!!! Dumouiie/ 
•■tails his wn loss in 1 illed id wiiiiuUd at JOOO, 
ml tint ol ih Imp riilisis il iwiee ih it numhir, 
hilt there is re a'- n to el iiht w lie the r, Iroin the 
n iture of the eiiiihil and el tin giuiiiui, and 
iioin the want of jmisuit, the lunch did not 
lose as manv men us the Austn ns On the 
Hth lournuv opened its (.ates to Lab lurdonnaye, | 
l)umourie/’b bLCoiul in eomnmnd , Cuurtr ei, Me- 
nin, and Biuges, which had been well .Tacobin- 
it-ed beforehand, sent deputatioi s to the eom- 
maiuler iii-ehu f and to th Ce mention, and, as 
b ion as the in elhgenee of the battle eif femappe 
armed, the I reneh ce mmandant of Dunkirk, with 
only IWX) feiot and 200 hor^-e, marehid to Sieu- 
poit and Obtend, which received him with juv 
'Without a single musket having been fired, ull 


Flanders was subdued — nr rilbe i, the people joinea 
the lunch uul remueel evert olistaele to their 
]r egress Ihe ivuUitiiu of the llemiu.,s and 
111 ibii lers w IS in the course eif a \erv lew weeks 
c ii’^ideiublv dmiied Iv the arrival of Jacobin 
euminibsi mrs li m the \bseiiihh, win plundered 
them in si mcrcilesslv, levviiig c oiitnhutions, tax- 
ing and hallowing them, as if thev h id really been 
a eonquered pei pie Lven Diiinouriez hiriisLlf 
gave them a sml pio f of what they had to ev- 
] let fi I almost us s > n us he liad ei ten d \1 ns, 
wheie the inluhitants leeeived him with the ut- 
n bt ] he issued an onlinunec requiring from 
the eleijtv a f( reed loan of ene year of their reve- 
nues, and subsequently, in inuiiuuing contraets 
1 II jm visions, he forced the Belgian coiitraeLurs 
tj .1 etpt ef payment in Freneh piper money, 
whuh was every day becoming more discredited 
and worihless llib exeube ib, that the Conven- 
tion hud no money to giye him, and that the 
tioops, engaging in a winter campaign, were al- 
most nakeel It was the 1 1th of November before 
he could move Iroiii Muns to look after the Duke 
of Saxe Teschen, who hud eeiitmued to retire with 
Ills Muall foree in admirable order Between 
Mons and Biussels liib van, advancing too rapidh, 
was attacked and almost beaten by the Austrian 
tear, but he extri ated Inmself with Ins usual 
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bravery and addresa, and the Austrians continued 
their retreat, as they aa^ the heads of other French 
columns approaching. Saxc-Teschen, who was 
at Brussels, evacuated that indefensible town, and 
from that moment many of his people began to 
desert to the French. Old Marshal Bender, who 
had once so terrified the Belgian patrioU by the 
threat of pulling on his boots, was left in BriiBsels, 
not to offer any resistance, which was impracti- 
cable, but merely to arrange a capitulation. Oil 
the evening of the 13ih the marshal was sum> 
nioned by the Alsacian Westermann, become a 
colonel in the armies of the French republic by 
virtue of his exploits in the Tuilcries on the 
lOtb of August. Old Bender made the best terms 
he could, and on the 14th Dumouriez entered 
Brussels amidst tiie acclamations of the people and 
shouts of ** Long live the French! Jjong live 
lilicrty and cqualiti !** Almost the first thing he 
did was to btrrroir 80,000 florins from the mu- 
nicipal treu'^ury of that capital, and 300,000 livres, 
ynthout inttrest^ from a banker of the place. 
But I)unu>unez*s borrowing w*as a flca-hite com- 
pared w’lth other sharp operations which followed 
immediately after. We dwell somewhat upon the 
particulars, because they convey a pretty correct 
notion of what, from the first, was practised by 
the French in all the countries into which they 
carried liberty and equality, and the Tilessed 
Rights of Man. The executive at Pans sent 
into the coiintrj a commission which they termed 
a “ committee of purchases ** It was coinfiosed 
of the Swiss banker Bidermann, the partner of 
finance- minister C'liiviere, a Flemish speculator 
belonging to Ostend, and three Jews from Stras- 
burg, tl»e sons of a man who had made his name 
proverbial by the successful rogueries he had ])rac- 
tised during the Seven Years* War. “These,** 
8a\8 Dumouriez, “were the five worthies to whom 
were intrusted the fate of Belgium and the in- 
terests of France. It was the minister Claviere 
who had brought this machine into play, with 
the help of the faction of the Gironde, the greater 
]>art of whom now possessed some capital, and be- 
came riders to these contractors disguised under 
the name of administrators. Poor Roland may, 
perhaps, have lieen deceived by sophisms, and the 
ministers Monge and Paclie may possibly have 
been drawn into the scheme by their clerlu, who 
found their account in promoting it.** The com- 
mittee of purchases were to make all the bargains 
for the army, and to pay the Belgians in atwfnats^ 
not at the value affixed to them in Pans, where 
nobody would take them except at a tremendous 
discount, but at the same rate as coined money ; 
and they were instructed by those enlightened | 
ministers, Roland, Paclie, and Monge, to establish , 
in all things a uniformity of price, or a maximum. I 
These regulations brought awarins of stock -johl>er8 
and Bourse speculators of all kinds round the ' 
French army; and these speculators bought the 
specie from the soldiers who were paid in hard cash, 
and gave them assignats according to their real 


value at Paris ; or they gave the soldier a hundred 
or a hundred and twenty sous in paper for his fifty 
I sous in silver — and then the soldier who hod given 
hie fifty sous for his paper forced the poor Belgian 
dealer or shopkeeper to take it from him as a hun- 
dred or a hundred and twenty sous, or at w hat- 
ever figure was printed on the note. A republican 
trooper would buy three sous* worth of tobacco, 
tender an assignat for fifty sous, and demand the dif- 
ference in specie : if the poor Belgian remonstrated, 
he was asked whether he w'ould oppose the w'ill of 
the republic, which had freed his country from the 
yoke of Austria, and which w'us going to give 
liberty to all the countries of the world ? or, if he 
waxed sliibboni in his resistance to this robbery, 
or lost hiB temper, he got, in all probability, kicks 
and p/n/K de sabre. The magistrates entreated the 
geiuial to direct that the tradesmen should not be 
obliged to receive assignats at all : but what could 
Dumouriez do ? — He could not fl\ in the teeth of 
the Convention and its executive — he durst not 
depreciate the paper money, for that would be 
doing a great injury to France! There seemed no 
reason to fear that they would ever want assigrints 
so long as there were rags in France to convert 
into pajier. Four hundred, five hundred, and at 
last eight hundred workmen were constantly em- 
ployed in making this paper money ; and a finance 
minister of the revolution has boasted that assignuts 
to the value of from two to three millions of Iraiies or 
livres were often printed, numbered, and stamped, 
all in one day* — lUid tins, too, at a time when tiny 
w'erc making assignuts of ten and fifteen sous, and 
when there was no printiiig-muehinc and sieign- 
engine to speed their labours. Previously to die. 
battle of .Temappe there were many French enu- 
gjants in Drussels and other towns; they were now 
retreating with Su\e-Tesehen, and in their hurry 
they left effects and property lieliind them. To all 
this the republic, not very unrcusonublv, laid claim ; 

I but, when die commis«>arie8 and the soldiery onee 
* began seizing and confiscating, they knew not wlierc 
I to stop, and soon lost all discrimination between 
I Belgian projicrty and emigrant property. As soon 
I as the Austrian flag was struck, a great Jacobin 
j club w'Bs established in Brussels. It was coni- 
I posed partly of the soldiers and officers of Du- 
mouriez's army, ami jiartly of Belgian sans-cu- 
lottes — democrats and revolutionists by profession, 
who had finished iheir education in the Paris clubs 
or in the French ranks. These men had nearly 
all some spite to gratify against the better-con- 
ditioned inhabitants, some personal enemies to de- 
nounce to the club, and their feeling about equality 
was quite as rabid as that of the Parisian clubbists. 
In less than a week this club apread terror through 
Bruasels. Having called u|K)n all the towns in 
Belgium to raise and equip volunteer corps and 
militia, Dumouriez left Brusaela on the 19ih of 
Novemlier, when Labourdunnaye was already lay 

* BaomI. IliWdirr dn Finuirfii da U Ripubllqua. RabmI, who 
wai ■ gii>At AiiUumt} on all naltrn of SnuiM iu tbcOoavaalion. was 
sppouilad ulustsr of anaiw undsr Um DUseiorf . 
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ing siege to Antwerp, while Valence was blockading 
Namur. He captured Mechlin, where he found a 
great quantity of ammunition and arms, and an 
excellent foundry for casting cannon. This enabled 
him to impiove the equipment of his troops, and 
to arm crowds of volunteers who had come from 
France, where they had been starving for want of 
employment, to take part in this harvest of glory 
and gain. The situation of France continued for 
jcara to furnish the like adventurers in prodigious 
numbers, for there was starvation at home, and no 
calling within the reach of the common run of men 
was half so profitable as that of arms. To these 
numbers must be added numbers — not inconsider- 
able — of downright republican enthusiasts ; and of 
men passionately fond of war for the mere sake of 
w'ar and its glories ; aud again other numbets who 
could only be safe from the Jacobins and the guil- 
lotine by throwing themselves into the ranks of 
marching armies. All this enabled the revolution- 
nr\ generals to be careless whether a given ojiera- 
tiun cost them some thousands of lives mure or 
less; the immense numbers which fell were re- 
placed by fresh arrivals : the w’ant of regul ir em- 
ploMiieri't at home, and the system of terror, were 
by ilicmselves snlfu n iit to recruit their armies. On 
the 22nd Duinoiiriez was astonished by finding the 
Duke of Saxe-Tesclien lirmU posted at Tirlcmont. 
Another battle took place. The Austrians, though 
defeated, continued their retreat in admirable 
order, aliandouiMg the country foot by foot, and 
hglitiiig again on tiie 27th in front of Liege. This 
last engag( nient continued during the whole day ; 
and, tliough the Austrians tlien moved off and left 
Liege open to the French, the) left Dumouricz in 
lit) Condition to jmrsue them. At the beginning 
of tins war of the revolution many of the Aus- 
tnaii retreats, if pioperly examined, will be found 
to be more extraordinary things than the French 
victories. Liege, which swarmed with revolu- 
tionists and Jacobins, who in various wavs had 
hampered the operations of the emperor's gene- 
ral, welcomed Dumouriez as a deliverer on the 
28th. The strong fortress of Antwerp surrendered 
about the same time to the Peruvian Miranda, 
w horn Dumouriez had sent to supersede Labour- 
donna) c ; Namur burrendered to Valence on the 
2iid of December; and thus, exactly one month 
nfier opening the campaign, the French found 
themselves completely masters of all the Austrian 
Netlicrlands, excepting the Duchy of Lu.xem- 
bourg. 

The sans-culottes of Liege were fiercer than 
those of Brussels. “ The people of Liege,” says 
the hero and planner of the campaign, “ Copied 
with a degree of fury all the excesses of the French 
revolution. Fabry, the mayor, who had aided the 
first revolution at Liege, anil been the martvr of it, 
lt)Bt all hiB credit as soon us he spoke in favour of a 
reasonable constitution. A club was formed in the 
city ; It was exceedingly ardent and unruly : the 
missionaries, whom the Jacobins sent from'Paris, 
formed another, which blamed all tltt operationa 


of the former, and accused it of aristocracy : the 
quarrel between them was carried so far that a civil 
war was likely to ensue. The French troops took 
part with one or the other, according to their pri- 
vate inclinations. The general became mediator 
between the two parties, without being able to make 
them agree. Those who inhabited the faubourgs 
beyond the Meuse w'cre, according to the French ex- 
pression, perfectly at the height of the revolvtion, 
for they would not listen to anything else than ab- 
solute equality and pillage. Those who inhabited 
the town, on the other hand, wished for a constitu- 
tion ; but, in consequence of metaphvsical subtleties, 
they did not well know what they wished for. An 
attempt was made to prevail upon them to form a 
national Convention. The country was divided into 
districts with a considerable degree of ingenuity. 
Commissioners selected from the two clubs were 
sent into all these districts. Fabry, the mayor, and 
the provincial administration, were in the mean 
tune continued, and at the end of a month no 
progress whatever had been made, and men’s minds 
were deranged anew by the Jacobins and the com- 
missioners of the French Convention. The secret 
intention at Pans was not that the people of Liege, 
and still less those of Belgium, should unite as a 
national body, to give themselves a constitution 
and laws, they were afraid lest, w'hen once as- 
sembled, these two countries should know their 
own strength and found an independent republic. 
This, however, would have been consonant with 
the real interest of France, which, by means of a 
sage conduct, would have procured a good ally, 
and would not have acquired the odious character 
of a conqueror and a spoiler. But the desire of 
getting ])()8bcssioii of the gold of Belgium, and lay- 
ing hands on the property of a rich clergy, pre- 
sented another political system to the managers of 
the Convention. They wished, by overwhelming 
that unhappy countrv with tumult and diborder, to 
force it either to throw' itself into the arms of 
France, or to commit some excesses which would 
afford a pretext for treating the inhabitants as ene- 
mies. The country of Liege was ])oor and ruined : 
the fieople are proud, hasty, warlike, impatient of 
subjection, and very ready to run into excesses. It 
was the policy of the Jacobins of Paris to excite 
this nation to anarchy, in order to jirese Belgium 
between the tw'o chaps of a vice, and force it to 
follow' the same course with France. The people 
of Liege, divided among themselves, supposed they 
should agree together in consequence of a union 
with France : they have, however, only completed 
the measure of their former evils, and deprived 
themselves of the means of defending their liberty. 
What determined the must moderate to join the 
sans-culottes of the other side of the Meuse, in fa- 
vour of this union, was the consideration of tlicirs 
being too small a country to form an independent 
state : they also distrusted the Belgians, w'ho would 
not sacrifice their religion and their clergy ; and, 
considering themselves in an advanced position, 
destitute of fortified places, and their territory 
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easily invaded, the> imagined that, on their becom- 
ing French, Uk rejmhhc mid (Itfind lluir li- 
bert\ **• Danton and Lmr i\ \^e^e the two 
commissioners that were sent 1)\ the Conventiin to 
Ltegc, as to other ])trts of the country Ihe) 
plundered remonselessU Lacroiv, when he re- 
turned to Puns, rarrMiie: with hnn waggon-loads 
of furniture, pictures, earMutrs pint, and other 
commodilicb — a sp »li it i m worth \ ol the worst if 
the pioLonsuls of ancitnt Rome It ap]»t irs tli it 
he and Danton repeated their Mbit twice alter this 
plundering the ehurelub and the niunie ipalitii s — 
nu\, the \er\ arpi\ of the re])ubliL itself Hut this 
was not all the wrork the\ did \t their hist M&it 
the\ pushed on the inhabitants of the other side of 
the Meuse — the part of the eit\ inliihite 1 In the 
jioorer tlassts — to evert sp(.iieb of re \ ilut on ir\ 
excess, observing that their nv >luti m had been i 
greit dial t o mild, th it eleinicrutie rev iliiti ns 
eould be (erne riled oiilv bv the bio el f urist lerats, 
and reprouehii g them fir not hivii z eut e fl he idb 
Main aels of violence were < inmitled, the \en 
ge inccs of ludiv lelu ils w ere s gi ite d n d s nnt h ibt\ 
nsbassinations were perpetritel, hut the Lie^ois 
were not f lund bufheientlv ‘ at tht hnj[lif t tJu 
reioluttoi*' t) imitate the Pan-i u s in their \ ist 
massacres and their euoliiess uid u.uiiritv in 
taking ufl he ids 

Dumourie/, hiving sent Miranda f nv ird ti 
Rurtmonde, wibhedt leoiitiiiiu his w inter e uiipiigii 
bv ciptuniig Mucbtrieht, In e illing u]i the Duteh 
deniueratb, and In revolutionizing I It Hind and 
all those Seven I nited Pr iviiu is 1» w is true the 
Dutch govcninient had i it dielareel w ir or en 
Urtd into the e nl ti n agiiiist I r mce but its 
]»TcdiUc lull f r ill \usiri Ills, Pruss ms, an! tmi 
grants, and its aversion t tii Iriuehr velutim, 
were not disguised , — and then, wi h i it M Ubtri ht 
no one could be ni 1 st r i f the M ise — ml with 
out H Hand Heleium might )rne li t an line isv 
jKibaession — he Di t( h e irris net M lestruht w is 
bO temptin.lv weak — the ]iToviiiLes all uiher 
were so little pup ire d for anv i t le k * 1 ii 
Dutch ha I nit ni i li a iv prepinti ns t ir w ir 
Their g \ernm ni b mg taken In suipi-e u d 
distnibt ng the ]> itnotie ]iiirtv, w nil hive end a- 
vourecl to .Hiri t me on tin e hei hind tl Dutch 
democrats, eiiihulde niel hv the e i| run t Mies 
triclit, would hive re sunn d i » it «< , a ciililitm 
would iiaturallv have been f riind between the 
Dutch, the Liegeens, and the Heleian pitrmu, and 
hraine wemlet have he'eneirded ein that buie In a 
wall of rev ilted net ions It was ini|)osbible to | 
exaggerate the advantiges rtsuhing frim such an 
aggresbion at this ipeieh The general's motives 
Wire verv /ee/t/imei/e , feir, ineli ed, it was onlv b\ 
occupvmg Mfiestricht and ^enie) that the ]m ser- 
ration of Belgium cemld be insured * t But 
great!} to Diim urn/'s mortific ition, the ( onven 
tion and the rxenitivc wemiel not send him the 
order to attack the Dutch, thinking it be ter, f ir 
ike present, to maintain a neutrality with the 
* Uumoujiex, Memaim t lei 


I Btaeltholder, until the Dutch democrats were better 
I prepared for lusurrectim Thus eireum'-t meed, 
he rtbolveel t) ci]tuie Vi\ hi-C hapelle But he 
was sadly impeded In a pestiLiit Jaedin peiet, 
Reinsin, who h d been sent by the Convention to 
supei intend tin iivil eoncerns of his army, his 
boldicrs, still bidlv did, were falling suk (while 
recline nts of tin m wire inli lid with the itch), 
his milit irv eh ^t w is a« i n imp v, and n i mo e- 
iiuit ( iild lu uudertikin wi h lit in iiu \ lie, 
hiwcvei,/ mil d 114 (K)l) livies nun tin biveii 
eolligiate chimlns of Lie^e ml g t hib armv in 
motion On the 7th of 1) eiinhtr the Vubtriiins 
fought another bitlle hut tliiv were fir too weak 
to si cun ill e ivir \i\ lii-C )i i| iHi, and on tlic ®'th 
Dutiiiune/ elite led tin iiuint eitv of Churle- 
ni uiiL as a c in|inT r On tin 12th, when little 
inoT^ thin ten K tuiies fr in the Rhine, he put his 
irniv ml > winter qii irlits 
But It wax n t ilom m tin Nethulainls that tin 
Inn h, fi in bemg iiiv idid, lur luii inv dus 
Dill n*s wliis|icis into Major Mii'-seiiliatli’s i ira 
wtrt n 1 il It , the (inrgttit men if Pins hid 
re iHv ns he I that (• rinai \ sli uld lx mv nU I 
Criini il C IS me, wh hd liien ultiuln 1 t tl 
1 r I h irniv n the I piei Rhim, eomnian 1 d I v 
Bir n mil with l's,(HK.) or 20 000 n ui a 
<I IS I int I til li tie cirdis I ili enijit wh le 
tlici wer n I tr > pb in the field, and n ne I ut 
vv( ik L irr s ms m tin ftrliessis Ihisi wj h 
(leimui el ct rs hid ill bun imliiLiiig in tin 
pleasint dn un tint the Duke of Biunswnk 
w mid g(t t I* ms, and tlicreforo ihev hid not 
th iighi It nrcessirv ti mike any e \lr 1 1 xertioiip 
Spins and W »rii b cipituhitid to C iibliin on tin 
Irt h of "M j timl) r ii d )tli fOetlnr, uni tn tin 
21st of O tolar M ivti It (Mint/) thn w t ) m i s 
wHUb nil the ^irris u livii g d wn tlui arms, ix 
(iptsume euht Imnlred Xii-tiians whi n ar In 1 
(III Uld I me d tin er ii d univ i I tie (i 1 tiui 
Ml these mkkss s t i| 1 liiivi hetii lit iii i I i i h 
iliroiiLii tin d silli t nil lln-e O tmaiis to tli r 
rulers and the dibst nun i i m aiiui r them of 
lie i( il ]»rin( iples ( ustme had n ariilltrv or 
inalcri il f ir ciiinl III ling any siiee, (unl th le abt 
nsibtmce mubi hive pitstr^id Mivenee but 
tin tiwn lid iiriiversiiv wm full <1 dun a r its 
ndbelnvers m the new eiposilioi of th Kii^lils 
f Man unl tlnse nun hail stern intellii,e i < e 
with ( list I in lnf( in ipjroaehed the ])lue, nei 
as bu>u IS In hud biimmuind it they ur^ed tin ne- 
lesbity of an .mimdiali lupitulatum In all direc- 
tions the first jiiugrtbs uf the rL|ublicuii urmics 
was fix mnd bv the ] tt pie of the eountnes they 
invaded, so that the 1 nneli { ress and their poli- 
tical propagundititB were indeed of more service 
than trench artillery ( uhtinc soon gave the 
b]>eculative Girmuns bonn cause for regretting the 
welcome they had given him Quitting the banka 
if the Riiim, he rublnd to trankfurt on the Maine 
IhiB free eoniiiicreial town had remained neutral 
111 all the wars, and her ncutralitv had been re- 
siiccted by the arniiei of kings and emperors , but 
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thf'vt rppublu ms ^^(^p n t srrup tlous un<l tl 
rcboUol to pluiuUr it, notwiilistmdin^ the fut 
thut tilt p( >plt ^^t^c (lisp)V(l m iluir iu\ in, and 
>M.re 'VMshiiu th n cmin suiilss IUcn eitirid 
th I cn uiulel iidid j lact (iitht 27th j 1 Oct bti, 
an I ItMtd c ntrihiitiins in tli in ist ripu mt* 
ininnti li tin*' iniiaidi^ t\ptliti>n ( ustine 
t\l ‘•cl In'. toiCL l» Ik (ut <11 1)\ tlu Prusbi ms, 
\vli wire it C d)l ni/, (i 1)\ the Llcctor Pilitint, 
win h » 1 an arms a Al mluini , but the I^russi ms 
wh 1 itteriiptid it were, is usu il, to j bl )w, and the 
Pilitiiu adherid ti a tit itN ol iituti litv, tlnu-,h 
th 1 lei < h hud br ken it 

L\(i sill e thf time ot L aiib \IV the French 
bil pitlindtd tbit tlu niluril Irontitrsol ibcir 
(oiintu wen tin riser Uhii e mil the lvi.,hibiui 
Ol 111 Mps , and tint HiLiuiii, Suos, and Nice, 
w n } lu\ within tliibi limit , btliiKtd to Irinic 
b\ th Hssuriimcnt ot nature Diiin urit/, when 
imiiistir, had ricomincnde i, ns a brc^inniiu, the 
< nrpiiBt and pcrinaiunt oienpitim ot these 
i until b We hasc sien h iw easih he oserran 
one ot tliim (iiuerul Montes |ui u, bi.j;inning 
cuTliir in till Mt 18 ) 11 , found Sa\o> quite as easy a 
c nqiubt , and Gineral Aiibilmc, win was de- 
taihed In Montisquiou, and remtoieid by bi\ 
tlnusand MarseiUtsc, m )\ed under the maritime 
Alpb t ) make a pre\ of Niee In both these pos- 
sessions of till King of Sirdiniu, the ^iropagan- 
dists hud long been at sork, and their labours 
had been attended with serj great suecess “Ihe 
words ot innosators, * su^s the historian of the 
Itali in part of this m'ght\ levolution, “ made more 
iinpr ssion on the minds ot the people than the 
statements of their adversaries the people are 


llwa^s i,rtcth of iiovelti, and tlnse who cover 
tlu mselves with till veil of the puolic ciod, md 
]r)mise advanti.. s, must have more ijrie tin 
thob who tlelend e t il libhed order an I privi 
kites’** Hurt wen too, in all the dominnns 
it \ 1 1 no \mcdeo, ibiises and ahburditieb of go- 
vtinm nt, iiul in iii\ ot the worst svmptoms of an 
ills >Uite iiioiianhv iiidtere])i ude bollut bome of 
the bist ciiiz ns, th )u.?h averse to a sanguinarv or 
M lei t revolution, felt the indispensable meessitv 
( f some gri It rel rins Notwithst Hiding the de- 
raonstrituns ot thee urt ot Turin, and the isvlum 
it had veil to the I n ne h princes and others at 
the beginning of the emigration, — notwithstanding 
the lire id and honoi Viitoiio Vine deo was known 
to entertain of the revolution, and indeed of all 
political eh inges, — the rev ilutionar^ statesmen had 
not been altogether without hope ot gaining his 
Sardinian majestv for an all\ At least they had 
iipcatedlv sent agents, both public and secret, to 
Turin (as al^o to other Italian states), to represent 
how great an 1 glorious a thing it would be to drive 
the Au’^triaiib out of Lombardy, and so leave the 
whole of Itilv in Italian hands, and to intimate 
that, if the I rench were onlj allowed a tree pas- 
sage across the Aljis, and through Piemonte and 
ilie terniones of the republic of Genoa, thej would 
boon be at Milan, and overthrow for ever the odious 
dominion of the Germans As for anv apprehen- 
sions that this would be nierelv a change ot masters, 
and that the French might not be satished with 
that part or portion of Ital) which had contented 
Austria, how could they be entertained against a 
free and just people who had sulemnlv renounced 

* Carlo BotU, Sturia d lUlia dal P89 al 1814 
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conquest? If these reasonings had no effect, or 
an edect directl} opposite to that proposed, upon 
the minds of Vittorio Amedeo and hn ministers, 
they )et made some impression among certain 
classes of the Picniontc‘<e — a quick, excitable 
people, fond of ^ar and adventure, and h-v no means 
averse to political craft and intrigue These ardent 
spirits inert flattered with the prospect of extend 
ini; their own fiontier far into Itah — of occupying 
all that the Austrians now held A prudent silence 
was probably ob'^erved as to the neural frontiers 
of France, but they were not liktU to care \tr\ 
much about the small district ot Nice, or the poor 
and hungry country of Sa\o^, which lav b(>ond 
the Alps, and the people of which had a diflerent 
language, different interests, and different preju- 
dices from their own SemonvilU, who had been 
sent by Lafayette into Belgium at the time of the 
first insurrection m that coimtrv, was sent into 
Piemonte to preae h disaficction to tlic jicople, and 
to maki fresh and more tempting offers to the 
king He was lustructid t ) t( 11 \ itt< no Amideo, 
that, if h( would unite witlil ranee and grant a 
passage to lur troops, the 1 rench would guarantee 
all his dominions, cede 1 1 him Lumbard\ and all | 
that the\ might eomiuer from the emptror, and, | 
furthernion , jmt ilou7i th< tuihultut sf irit^ vln | 
tee re aimtng ai re»o/t//i»n, I th in Pummii tml 
tn Sainy* Ills Sirdinian innjest;, who had al- 
readv pronnsid at hast free pi'>sHg( to the Aus 
trians, now deseindmg through the Tirol into 
Itah, and adv incing towaidb Piemonte, sent 
orders stop Seniunville, who was (oniiig to 
Turin from Geno*i, at the foitihcd town < f AUs 
sandria, through winch hjs route lu\ Simouviile 
was slopjicd acconlingh, and politih inturnicd 
that the socmer he quitted the terriKtrus of hi** 
majestv the better Ihe 1 iiicli agent n turned t > 
Genoa, and at Pans th )S( who h id '•tin him rnstd 
a terrible outerv in the National \'stinl>h, whi h 
ended in a deelaruti m of war iigiiiist \ itto lo 
Amedeo But several davs bt flirt tiii'' (ltd iriti ni 
of hostilities, the Curond st e\((iitvt hid given 
peremptorv ortlcrs to (lentral Monti sijim u i » nt u k 
Savoy, and drive all tht troips ot ttie km,, ot Sir- 
diiiiaacnisa the Alps, as these troops had iMentd 
lected fur no other pur] ose than to invade I ranee, 
and to ct>-o{HrHie with tin roaliti in Bi fort anv 
blow was B rurk, the Fnndi had niudi pnttv sure 
of the Sdvovards, who hated the Piemoiilese, and, 
bv a variety ot ingenious dtvi ts, llnv liad gained 
all the information thev wunttd \ n publican 
general, who thought ii no ^hdmt to (lav the } nt 
of a spy, tiHik the diess and the nanu i f an Irish 
priest, and impo*>ed satliv on the tndulitv of 
Colegno, tht eiunmaiidaiit of ( imnibtrv, the little 
capital of Savov, and also u|K)ii tht t ki easv faith 
of Count I’errune, the gov t rnor general of the 
duchy Other emiaaanes went among the eitizena 
and the people, explaining the stupendous heiiebta 
they must denve from the French svstem, the pro 
mulgatiOD of the Rights of Man, the overthrow of 
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the aristocracy, and a fresh division of property. 
Montesquieu knew that the Savoyards would every- 
where join him, and that the troops of the king 
of Sardinia, about which so much talk had been 
made, did not really exceed ten thousand men, 
and these, too, scattered over the countrv , through 
the false securitv or the treachery of those who 
had the command over them On the night of the 
21st of September, in the midst of a hurricane and 
torrents of ram, the republicans dashed across the 
frontier of Savoy, and took b\ surjinsc the important 
fortress of Sanparellian, whicli was ganisoiied 
onl> by a handful of Picmontesc Mith fifteen 
thousand men, and twenty puces of artillerv, 
Montesquiou threw himself between the two ehict 
divisions of the king’s small aiinv, which weic 
never able to reunite on this side of the Alps 
The detachments which had been thrown here 
and there in the most absurd manner, and the in- 
significant garnsons which had been left in a flw 
fortresses without provisions, and almost without 
ammunition, abandoned their posts, and fled in a 
panic Without losing a man, almost without 
firng a gun, the Irene h reached Chamherv, and 
were there received with transports of jov bv 
tht Savoyard patriots Aficr making a tnumjihal 
entrance, and installing a provisorv ouncil of 
governnieiit, compi sed of ardent demoe rats, who 
were miiUd to eoiisider the evjiediencv of an 
immediate uni >n and inc( rporation with the 
1 rench rijiublic, Montesquiou advanced a few 
miles on the nad that led to the jiass of Muiit- 
CeiiB, and took the fotmiduhle ftrtiess eif Mont 
me hail, which had been ahand ned hv its garri- 
son, although well furnished with powder, fall, 
and provisions Ihe soldiers who behaved in this 
unsilelitrhke manner were, fur the must juirt, 
Pieinontcse — were men not w inting in courage 
or in lovaltv, hut thev saw tnueherv at work all 
round them, and thev thought that thi> had as 
much to fear In ni the ^uvovards as from the 
1 rench Ihe season wis too fur udvunud, the 
smiwB were gtthcring too thicklv on the Mps, to 
h1 ow Monte s([Uiou to jxnetrate into the lung dehle 
of St Jean de Muuneniic, or int( any of the upper 
parts of Savov , besides, thp advuiue was unm- 
eessarv, unless he intciielul to elesecnd on the other 
side of the Alps to the plums o* Piemonte, for the 
d(Kile Savi vards who were too pour to be plun 
dered, were sun lo submit to Uie Frcneh re pub- 
licans, or to whatever couneil of gov eminent thev 
might choose to set up at ( hamherv On the side 
of Nice there was the same mixture of iinhecilitv 
anel treachery in those who commanded for the 
King of Sardinia, and the same synijiafliy among 
the people for the trench and their eniieiiig prin- 
ciples AiiMlmc crossed the river \ar, which 
there forms the frontier, on the night of the 23rd 
of September An incoDBidcrable corps d’arniee, 
composed of Piemontese and Sardinians, retreated 
in the greatest confusion, and, without tiring a 
shot, left the eitv of Nice ujien to the invaders 
Iwo hundred grenadiers, who threw themselves 
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into Villa-Franca with some disorderly militia, 
surrendered at disrretion, giving up to the French 
one hundred pieces of artillery, magazines full of 
ammunition and materials of war, a frigate, and a 
corvette. Without the least exertion, except that 
of marching to their prey, the republicans got 
possession of all that sea-bord, of all the lower 
part of the country of Nice lying between the 
maritime Alps and the Mediterranean, save and 
except only tne citadel of Mont-Albano that stands 
on a high and pointed rock overhanging the town 
of Nice. To co-operute in this war of coasts the 
Girondist executive had dispatched from the near 
port of Toulon Admiral Truguet with cle\en ships 
of the line, some frigates, and other vessels, having 
on board 2000 land troops. This iicet now came 
to anchor, and assisted in the siege of Alont- 
Alhuno, which very soon c.ipitulated. Before the 
siege Truguet had been cruizing up and down the 
coast, and the constant sight of liis formidable 
force, and the uncertaintt as to the point where 
he niiitht land the troops, h.id bewildered and dis- 
heartened the Piemontese and Sardinians. AfUT 
the Huricnder of Mont- \lban >, tlie Frinch ad- 
vanced us f.ir us Saorgio, a strong fortres'^, which 
commands the emiance of the pas'^ of Col-cli- 
Tciulu, A part of tlic rieinontese army, w ho had 
heen joined by some of the mwl^ -arrived Austnan 
troops, licre met them manfull\, and drove them 
buck w iih some loss. Anselme n newed the combat 
a d.i\ or two aftei with his intire force; he gained 
po*'Scs.sion of thf ])ost ; hut here he was obliged to 
halt, and he could ncNer get beyond Stiurgio. In 
proportion us he increased his distance from the 
p ijiiilous ciiy of Nice, he found the inhabitants of 
the country indifferent to or mnorunt of the Rights 
of Man and all tint ucnn phiIoso])hy, attached to 
their cliurch and their priests, devoted to their 
king, and furious against the iiivadr*'s of his do- 
minions. These feelings and passions were made 
the stronger by a horrible sluuahter that was per- 
petrated by 'liiiguet and his fleet at Onegliu, a 
small but thruiiig tow-n on the coast, the birth- 
place of the great Andrea Doria. Truguet sent an 
officer and boat’s crew' to summon this place to 
surrender. In the rage of the moment, or— which 
is at least as probable — thruugh the ignorance of 
tlittse rough people as to the intention of the 
French, and as to the respect due to such heiulds, 
some musket shots were fired at the boat, the 
officer was wounded, and one or two of his men 
were killed. Tiuguet forthwith drew up close 
to the town, and begun a tremendous boniburd- 
ment, throwing shot and sliell for hours, as if 
the safety of his republic depended upon the 
destruction of that picturesque little place Wlien 
the churches and houses seemed half-battered 
to (neces, he disembarked his land troops, and 
these, in conjunction with the sailors, put every- 
thing to sack, fire, and sword. Some of the 
inhabitants gut out at the back of the town and 
escaped to the mountains ; the rest were but- 
chered ; and Oneglia was left a heap of smoking 
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ruins. Half a century has passed since these 
horrors were committed, but the memory of them 
has been transmitted from father to son in elo- 
quent and exciting tradition, and there is not at 
this day on all that coast a mariner or peasant but 
w'ill recount with flashing eyes the horrible par- 
ticulars of the destruction of Oneglia. It was 
pure vengeance, though perhaps nut unaccom- 
panied by some intention of w'orking out Danton’s 
problem, faire peur. Oneglia, a detached pos- 
session of the king of Sardinia, was surrounded 
on all sides by the territuries of the republic of 
Genoa, which was at peace with France ; the pos- 
session of it could have been of little or no use to 
the French. After this exploit Truguet show'ed 
his flag fur a time in the port of Genoa, and then 
returned to Toulon, not without some apprehen- 
sion of being intercepted by an English fleet, fur 
the British ambassador had withdrawn from Pans 
in consequence of the dethronement of Louis XVI. 
and of all that had been dune on the 10th of 
August. 

We return to Paris. On the appointed day, tlie 
21 St of September, the members elected to the 
Convention met in the Tuilenes, the greater 
part of which was riddled by the cannon-balls of 
the 10th of August. The elections for the city of 
Pans may enable the reader to judge of the spirit 
and influence under which they had been made, 
and will convey a tolerably correct notion of the 
character of the deputies returned by most of the 
departments The Parisian deputies were— Rohes- 
piein*, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, David, Fabre 
(FEglaniinc, Legendre, Panis, hergent, fiillaud 
Varciines, Align tin Robespierre, Collot d’Herbois, 
Dussuulx', Furon, Marat, Philippe Egalite, 
Thomas, Manuel, Boucher, Beauvais, Raflron, 
Robert, Luvicomterie, Osselin, and Laignelot. They 
included in their number all the members of the 
notorious committee of surveillance of the com- 
mune who had directed the egorgeurs or Septem- 
brizers. Among them were three newspaper edi- 
tors, a butcher, a painter, an actor, an engraver, a 
prince of the blood royal, tw'o street orators and 
authors, and one advocate — “ which,” says Thiers, 
” represented the confusion and the variety of 
existences which then agitated the capital of 
France.** The first two returned by the Paris 
electors were Robespierre and Danton. Their 
success, al)out which there never could have been a 
moment's doubt, was hailed with enthusiastic joy 
by the Jacobin club and by the commune, who, in 
fact, had secured their return. Marat had the 
same all-efficient support, and was passionately 
recommended to the Parisian electors by Chabot, 
who treated with contempt the remonstrances of 
such BB represented that the Friend of the People 
was rather too fond of blood, and was already lying 
under two criminal accusations. Brissot, who was 
Marat’s rival candidate, had no chance against him, 
and w’as obliged to get returned by one of the 
departments. These elections proved that he and 
his party could do nothing with Pans, and without 
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Pans there no hope of \ictor\ to them in the 
mortal combat thev iiveiL entering upon -with the 
ultra- Jacobins After the tiilure of Bri'^sot, some 

of the Girondists srt up Doctor Pnc\ilcy ngaiiibt 
Miiriit , but the doctor was beaten b> the horse- 
dot tor Some have ihouKht that the lusiiiGC the 
honour of ri presenting tlie cit\ of Pans in the 
CoiiMntion, and his niortificati in at being beaten i 
h\ a mm like Murat, ina\ ha\e contributed to 
keep PiRstk\ a\\a\ irtni I ranee Tliom is Pome, 
Mh) hid g iiiiid addition il i onside ration b\ pub- 
Jibhing tilt sec ind part of iht ‘ U glits of Man,* 
ijtas eh etc d b^ tlu de)>drtmiiit of tlie 1 us th Calaib 
Pnc'^tlo Ma&eluttd b\ the dcpirfment tif L’Onnt, 
but nc\er tiik his seat in the Convention, bt- 
caiisi,*’ us hib Irundfa said in tlic House, “lit 
could not speak oui luuui^i ** Vlibe "'lives, who 
hud 11 it \trv patieriih (ndiircd Rtbtsji m sdt 
dt living ordinunct, us rtt nnt 1 Iv lli dipirtntnt 
of Li Siitlit , and vaiuiis other ineinbetb et the 
first oi Coiibtituent Vsseinhh, 'mIio hid bcuielv 
bttn heard of biiuc tlu dis^olutun ef thitb Iv, 
f mnd ihtir veuv ml) the C invention Iht dtpirt 
nienta of the sou h rcmuiitd til rdlv e iibt ii t 
to their rtprescnlutives in the Li^islitive \s- 
semblv, and there was lu t one Gir nidist of anv 
note but found a plaee in the C nveiition Hits 
Giroiulibis, who hid bit < ii the left hef re, n w 
took their places on tli rigl t tut J ic ihiiib taking 
til left, and Robe s]iierre w th the difutuioii of 
Pans and all the most e\cess]\i faeohms •'Cutii g 
themselves ut the summit ot the leii (vi/7 ti tt U 
d< la i/auefu)^ from which pobitioii thev ohtuiiied 
the iiAnt — the memorable name — of la Mm 
tagne, or the M luntain \\ hit had b in e died 
the “ Centre** was new lulli I the “Pluii,** 
and, at the beginning, it wa^* o euped bv a verv 
consider ible purtun of the H use, s in hei g 
moderates, some eew ird*-, und a great in nv mere 
trimmers, readv tj giwiih the J u tuns or with 
the Girondibts, ace irding ti ciriumstm es Ihe 
first ])resident tijipointe d w us M iv or Pen n On 
the hrst dav onlv meiiiherb jircbti ted tie n- 
selves, hut these were m ire than eii u^h, and 
after their clee loiib had been verified thev jiibbtd 
from the Tuileries and took pos ebbiuii of the 
Salle dc Manege The fust eirati ii w is deli 

vered b} Mnmiel, procure or of the cominune, 
and a man of letters besides * Represe titan vts of 
the sovereign peeipk, ’ said he, “ the misfai m with 
which >ou are charged would rcijuire the power 
and wisdom of the immortal gjds ' M hen Ciiieas 
entered the senate of Ibime, he thought he saw an 
assemhlage of kings A similar ceimjiaiisoii would 
be an insult to vem, for here one must see an 
assemblage of philosophers met to prejiari the 
happiness of the world ' 1 therefore eleiiiand that 

the president of the Convention and of i* ranee 
shall be lodged m the national palace (the I uile- 
rics), that the attributes of the law and the public 
force be ever at his side, and that cver> time he 
comes down to the Hoiist all the citizens pn sent 
receive him standing The homage thus rendered 
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to the soverci^iitv of the people will incessantlv re- 
call to our mu (Is our rights und our dutieb ' ’ 
Manuel was a Giiondist, oi acting thib time under 
the impube of that partv, and Petion, another 
Girondist, would have been the hrsi— as first pre- 
sident of the Convention — to receive these roval 
honours The ]irop sitiuii was the first moii- 
Btri us mistake eonimittcd hv tlu Gironde in their 
new eapacitv as convintionulisis it jiruvoked 
the JaohiMB and fuiinshcd the in with excellent 
materials f r jiopular hirimgucs and ncwspajicr 
arti Us, 111 whiih the thiefb of the Gironde were 
held up 1 1 exeerati m as men mcajiilile of the true 
principles of equilitv, as tools eager for pomp 
nd piraih, or as stouiidrilb that weie atumjit iig 
t)gel a in re thin km^h state and pewer into 
their own hinds 1 v n in tlu present debate the 
Jae bin mcniliis i us d a rt im which ought to 
hive wai i I tleiii to tile in bill Maihieu mge- 
nu iisl\ r 11 ^ei 1 iis]\ itmiikcd that he did int 
think tlu C nvinti n, whiih w is, indeed, met to 
]re] 111 the ha| ] me •t" e f m iiikind, ought t > b n 
tieir li urs with sii h dis uss oi b , that the first 
\<^s mblv hid list i gri it di il ef t rue in ugu- 
lut ng the lol iir, f rin, ml diimnsi ns i f tl e 
Cl ekv lilt kiiK s s( I “I bil eve,’ said he, 
“tint tie N iti n il C Olive ntii n, at wh ibc aspe ct all 
\ iwers in I eli.iiu" are ini iliil it d, (light to 
milk the hrst III line I Is fitsesisteiu liveleclarmg 
tl a ill p wiis nil f nctioiis wh itMie VI r arc vae lilt, 
an 1 L 1 e fil id U) 1 V lilt C 1 VI 1 lion itself ” 1 

( a|iiiliin ( hill t vv is ,ist rushi 1, tint undid at 
t tiziiiMum IshilLin “ rill I II III h 1 ati in,*' 
sai 1 he * Ml s iidiiu to the ( nveit utvt^hun- 
(li d ittz II wh were m mb rs e 1 ilit hist V'-sini- 
llv, and will in it took individuillv the bokinn 
oi li t c ml it kii ai d r V illv h is '‘Uie 1^ Niifh 
c entlv e\p tied tint its will is t isiii)li*'h a 
] } ul ir g V nil (lit 1 ill lilt II wish s ti aho 
libli n t iilv the II line t kii g I ut ever thing 
lIltlfelllLlk l}Il (Mil Ml 111 1 dl.IlllV S 11 IK 
f V 111 ji “i li Ills — ih re till 111 11) piesideni of 
J ranee ' 1 lie i iilv d ..nitv tint wc iim a'-| ire to 

b to mix mils l\ib with the aaiibeulitis who 
mpo L the gre it 111 t| iiiiv of the iiutioii It is 
onlv Ml ib’^iinil itiiig Ul iHi 'vib to the siiib cul ttib 
tint we m ic(|iiir( th* dignilv th it is ne e ess irv to 
in ike our d cieih re pci ted' 1 think, loo. 

It IS verv necissi i\ tint tliib ( onventnn deeliri 
that It will a{ {>eal direeth to the jitople foi their 
I (uneurrenee and approval in whatever dterieswe 
niuv pu-b ’* Manuel attempted to explain away 
I what he hid baid he was too good a patriot to 
wish that the president she uld he environed b\ the 
luxur> of kings, lu onlv wibhcel to give him 
an attitude “ proud und binipli 1 ke \ irtuc and 
Genius,** he onlv wished that everv president of 
the Asscnihlv in liis turn bhould be lodged in the 
luiienes, where the ritizcns might know where 
to find him, and have easv access to him But 
this only afforded more cutting arguments to the 
Jacohins of the Mountain Tallie ii said — “ Once 
I out of this hall, our president is nothing mure 
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than a Bimple iitizen If people ^ant to speak 
\^ilh him, the\ will go and seek him at his third 
floor, or up m his cram t— for \ irtuc and patriotism 
dwell in jjdrrets Citi/tn Manuel’s pioposition is 
unworlh\ of a reprcsintative of the people, it 
ouirht to be njected, and ne\ir reproduced ” It 
was rejected without a diM^ion niien Tallien 
jiriposed that the C mention should take a •■ulenin 
oith never to sep irate until tli(\ hal irivtn to the 
hrench people a stalili g ivernmi lit, f uiiilcd (ii the 
true pnneipltB ot libert\ and equilitv Couth u, 
tint miser bh cripple, who was alv\u\s alliwed to 
speak Bittin.t beeaiist his diseases w uld not allow 
liim to 8 and or a'^cend the tr bune, thoujcht i ithcr 
tliittliev (luht to sweir in tlu fust jil ice to the 
•j Mreic:nt\ tlu s U and undivuliil soMrei..nt\ — 
of the iieojilc B izire biLLed ti distrve tint so 
m itiv oatl hid bun hr km diiiinj: the list lour 
Ma»^, that t L\ no l)u..i! (aiiiil n \ weultwith 
thi pe ])le “I dcinnd theiefoie,” siid he, 

‘ tint, instt id of o til", wi jiiss a 1 iw ni tkin.r 
(verv 111 111 t,uill\ 1 d ill thil shall in le Mi\ 
atli nipt what ver u in "t ll lil rtv and s i\i leuiitv 
t f the j t pli ’* It w IS 1 It th It I) lit jii 1 St, ter 
the Inst tiiii t» spe ik as a ni n b i He lu^an 
In ihsinin^ tl it 1 1 1 il i M.n d his itiiee is 
mini Ui i ju^Ke 1 tin la pi mill d,” s i d 
he M) iisi^n ti the ( n i i ii the hie,h bine 
tions I t etned fi in the J slative \ss(n hl\ , 

I rieiived them it th s and if the i inn in win h 
tlu iiiziiis he ( ipitil weie thundeni *,iirisi 
de ]>)iiMii B E I )W 1 will b nothn .r m le thin 
i re| e 11 titi oi the p 1 le 1 i ni this qual tv 

I I it 1 n w s|)(^ ik t ) V II It li IS 1 e n { r [ i sed t ) 
tike in 11 Ills, Init I siv, let us issue i s deniii 
deeliTiti n to the ]u i] le (i aeqiiiint them with 
the B ntiinen s anel ]>rn eipl s win i will diieet ill 
our libuirs in the \ isi e ireir we ire enuiiii^ 
U|) n , let us de In tint then e in be ni e nsu 
tiition but sueh is mav be aeeejit 1 nid ppioved 
b\ the nii| iitv of the people II V m make tins 
d liriti n theie will be an end tj lertain phaii- 
t mis, t ) eeitiin e\trivi.,int ide is ab mt diititirs 
and ir iiiiiviraleb , ill the e ibsurd Hies, invented to 
frightm the poile, will disijipeir when we have 
tol 1 them tint n thin.r ( hi, const tiition il e\eept 
whit thi\ th mselves hive leiepted \1 ei havn g 
mil this deel irati m, we miiv make anothei to 
I St 11 pubhe trinquillitv I p to tins point we 
hive tqit iff 1 the ])e ijile, bee iiise it was iieeessarv 
t ) kee j) the m on tlu i ert a., ii nst t v r nits , bu th it 
necessity is over S irne men hive seemeel to think, 
some e\cillent eili/ ns hive jiresumcd that the 
art! nt friends of libeitv inav iiijuie bi end order 
b\ eviggeiating their repulilicnn principles Well, 
then, let us abjure all sueh ixiirireration , let us 
deelure that men "hall keep what thev hive got, 
that all landed and personal piopertj bIiuII be eter 
nallv Hspected” The C onvtntion presenlh de- 
creed — 1 That there eemld be no con'-titiition 
until It was aeiepted b\ the people, 2 That tlie 
BLeuiitj of peram and ])ioper) ib under the safe 
guuid of the uaiioii, d. That tor the present the 


nation must pa'v taxes, as before Then Collot 
cTlIcrbois rose to Ba> that tlu members of the 
Convention could not, with mt beiiij, lalse to the 
nition, defer t ir a single ii st(^nt the formal decree 
of the aholil on of iu\alt\ He was seconded b^ 
Abbe Grigoiri, Constitutional Bishop oi Blois, b} 
a constitution which no lomcer existed “ As- 
surcdlv,” Slid tins tricol r prelate, “ no man can 
think of keeping in France this f iial rice of kinijs 
we dll know to) well tbit kinj\ th nasties have 
never been iivtliin.; but rues of eannibals living 
on hum in flish But still w must make the 
friends of libeitv sure of our intentions ^^e 
must break a talisman which vit has magic power 
enough to stupifv a srood m iiiv men V\ e must 
declare b\ as linn liw that rovaltv is ab lished 
for ever in Frinie” CCtc Droit, Cote Gauche, 
Mont 1.^111, 11 rose to a niin, shoutin.; and ap- 
pltiudint, , and the solemn lawr or deciee was 
jiisstd in a minute in these concise terms — “ The 
National Convent on decrees that lovaltv is abo- 
lished m 1 mice * I his was a foreno ii *s wt rk 
The Grmdists did not wish to t,o so fast, hut 
tluv hil not counue cn u.^h t > speik ii|i f r ai v 
dehv, it fur ocltk th > all went ti their cbii- 
iieis 111 ih cveumj: scssi n thc\ elute 1 C n- 
d lie t to I vu-|)iisdiut aid rtuivid a number 
cf dt I lit 111 s fioiii ] itri le bolus niuiit 

there were w iidiDui iej)Kii.rs “ W h i w uld 
h ivc thoiuiit a M ar nj:o, & iid Bnssut s new ]> ip r, 
“ when a corrupt f iili in licl 1 the pc \ li in th mis, 
tint 1 1 iiuc would s) s n bee mu a i ])ul he' B\ 
wh t litilitv was It tint nl\ a veir i.;o the most 
n ihle idei, the j:o\trniiienl best su ltd 1 1 tl e dig- 
nitv of linn, and the inistprqci tieveti beau- 
tiful sn luiunts and j :1 nous actions excited no- 
th but inuimurs, leiriis, ii d an almost general 
ainlherin-' M is it uii iruiicc, hvpocrisv, interest ? 
It w IS ill till St tl »e her Mho ie> there but must 
renumber wih u:nef that the woid rcjmblie w is 
then aim ist jiro crihcd in the Jacobin t lub ilselt, 
tint It was necLssan to make use of crutirual 
fi.;uresof speech in justifvine one s rcpiibliePiiisin , 
tint a mill wh si whole art consists in ei\in« 
d wii the talents of other men, his siijurior* 
(Kobesjntiri), ivowcd in the Ndti uial \bbembl} 
tliat he did not know whit peo| le meant bj a 
le public ’ 

No time was 1 >st in making the business of the 
morning known to tlu prisoners in the Itmple 
Cieiv who remained there, not without constant 
dtina:ir to his own lift savs, On the 21 st of 
Sipteinbei, at four oMick in the aftti noon, one 
Lubin, a municipal i llieer, attended b\ horsemen 
and i gieat mob, came be it re thi tower to make a 
proelamatim Trum])ets were sounded, and a 
dead silence ensued Lubin’s voice was of tlie 
Stent irinii kind llie ruvul timil\ coull distinctly 
be ir the piuelamati n of tlu abolition oi lov lt>, 
and of the establishment of a republic Hebert, 
so well known b\ the name of Perc dii Chesne, 
and Destoui iielles, since made minister of public 
eoiitribuiiuns, were then on guard over the faniil}; 
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they vrere sitting at tlie time near the dot r, and 
Btarid the king in the face with a nitiliciuus grin 
The monarch perceived it, but, having a boi k in 
his hand, cuntinnrd p) read, without suilering the 
smallest alteration to appear upon his count! nance 
The quieii displaced equal nsulution , not a word, 
not a gesture tocaptd either of them to increase 
the milignant enj snunt of those men At the 
end of the proclimation the tiumptts sounded 
a^ain, and I went to one of the windows the eves 
of the populace were immedutelj turned upon me, 
[was taken for ni} rocal mabter, and overwhelmed 
w ith ahu'>e The h irscinen made menacing signs 
with their sabres, and I was obliged to withdraw 
to put an end to the tumult 

Ihe nc\t mistake committul I y the Girondists 
was to demand a guard ior the Coticint on, which 
wa» alwacs to he Lepi in Pans 1 1 niind tin legs- 
latiire, as the guards of the Ling were tormerU 
kept near the person of the kina:, and which was 
to be formed out of giKid citi/ms takdi fiom all 
the eiuhtv three departments Bu/ot and others 
of hib put\ represented that without some «‘Uch 
Kuard ihere woull he no iibertv of debate oref 
action in the \abembh, and no bcdiritv fir life 
and propertc in the eapital , that, the repuhlit 
beinc onee e*'tablislu(l, it was luetbsirc the laws 
should liace the ordinirc (oiir«e, so tint ui im- 
mense number of e itizeiis shuuhl no linger live 
111 constant dread '1 ins demand, whieli iinenscd 
tlie Pan lans be corn! nuasure, w is ciolentlc op- 
posed b> the men of the Mountain, win aeeused 
the Girondists of insnl ing the patiiuts of the 
capitd, of listening ti the eoinplaints of aristi- 
cralB and traitors, ut aiming at urbitrarv power 
be tlie estahi shmenl of a corps of Janissaries, who 
would he hliiidle d \u td to th ir own party The 
Giro idists replied he leeusing the ultra-Jui ihins 
of cnieltj and ferocity, if dl the guilt of the 
crimes committed in Septemlier, and by taxing 
them with a fixed desiiin of prolong iig aiiirehy 
and murder for their own a(’ vantage Ihe (xirun- 
dists, however, were strong enough to curry the 
vote that a Cimmittee should be app inted to 
settle the organisatn n of a departmental guard, 
and pre|Mre laws to punish all such men as should 
excite the {leople to acts of violenee and blood 
On the next day, when a Giron list deinainled that 
the rc|M>rt of the eonimitue sliuild be pn sente d 
to the House, so that no tune ini.,ht be lost, the 
umteiilion between the two parties and the aeeu- 
sations thc\ lieaped upon each o hi r became still 
more terrible The Mountain declared that lliey 
knew that their adversaries were entertaining pro- 
jects fatal to lilvertv and equality , and now the 
GrrundisU declared they kneyy that the Mountain 
were aiming at a dictatorship or at a triuiiivirare, 
and that all the massacres of September hid 'oeen 
comiDiitcd in order to promote their deiesiuble 
|iroject Merlin, the friend of Robespierre, dared 
them to the proof Lasuurce, speaking fur the 
Gironde, repeated the charges, hut without offering 
any proof whatever, without naming an) one. 


Osselin, one of the Pans deputies, rushed to the 
tribune and exclaimed, that it was he, and his 
friends who had been elected with him h) the 
capital thatLasuuree mciint to indicate, that there 
were no better jiatiiuts than they , that the) ab- 
horred the notion of a dictator or a triumvirate, 
that all the) wished was to render the reiuhlic as 
democratic as pus’ll! le, ind that no man iii the 
Coiiyeiitnn durst iitimi one of them Ihegieit 
uratuib of the Gironde sat silent, hut Rebecqui, a new 
and sic lul i ite man of the party, ruse and said, 
“Well, then,! will tell you that llieie is a piriy — 
there IS a man iii this A^semhU n lined Rom s- 
Pii-KRi — and that is the man I diiiuunce' * All 
eyes wire turned upon the Iiuuiruptible He 
betrayed no emotiei , lit did nut rise or speak, 
hut Dantun rosi and spoke fjrcihh, well knowing 
tint undir the trimyiiate he himself was joined 
With R bcBperre and Marat Dantun uhseived 
that It w 16 a had bigninii g to the republic to in- 
dulge ill y lolent and unfounded aicusatioiis against 
one an ithcr “People,* said he, “talk about 
diitaturs and tnumyiis , but tins is all vague If 
any ciiuen his gn unils for an uecusatiun, let him 
ejinc forwuid and mike a deposition aud sign it 
with his name * Uehieqiii iricd out tint he 
would si.,n It “Re ii so'* njointd Dan ton , 
*' and if you e in n that there are unniig us 
men cuilty if such erimis let tin in die — lit iliem 
jirish eyeiith ugli my histfri mlsh uld be iiinong 
them** 111 (leseiihid Ills own | uhlii einer, 
boasting that for tnree years he had done every- 
thing hi hid thouelit it Ins duty t do tor libii \ , 
that during the time In was iiiii ister of pi^kiec tie 
had exirtid all the iitf ut (f liis elianiitei, and 
hud earned into tin enined all tin aitiyity and 
zed of a patriot iidlainul hy tlie livi of his e un- 
Irv He Slid in t i word for or about R 1 1 spurn, 
thinkiTiK, no li uht, that R >bi piirri, at his own 
com! time, could s}>euk f n ininsilt, hut lie to iW up 
till difinee of Murat, a., iiti»t wh m tiie opmi n of 
tin 11 n se was running iinnh more str mgly “ It 
18 iru , ’ binl Diiitoi , ^ that tlieie i \islb am > g us 
depu les < f Pins a man wh se qnni ns are pir- 
haps as extreme in ripuhln mi iii us those ot the 
\l be Ryu were in irisMirae) — I mean Maiui 
I huvi bein too lung luiused of being the uuili ir 
of i IS wruiiigs 1 eull up in the virtuous eiiizen 
111 the ehair (Pet on) t > ustify that he has seiii a 
threatening letter addressed to me liy that (iti/eii , 
that he witnessed a violent quirrel hitweeu Marat 
and me at the Maine But 1 atiiihuU that eiti- 
zeirs yiuleiice to the vexations and persecutions he 
has un lergone in advuiatiiig the cause of 1 berl) 

I bilievc tint tlie ee'iurs and subterrane n places 
in which he was long compelled to cuiucui himself 
have ulcerated Ins s >id . It ii but too true that 
czecllent nti/ins may hitherto have been n publi- 
cans in excess, we must all agree in this, hut do 
nut at cube, on account of some one extravagant 
individual, the wludt deputation of Puns As for 
iii>self, 1 do nut heluiig to Pans , 1 was horn in a 
department towards winch I u1wu)b turn lu) tyea 
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Miih a feeling of tender pleasure. But not one 
of us ought to belong to such or such a depart- 
ment, but to France!” From the defensi\e he 
then turned to the offensive, and hit the Gitonde 
\Mth an accubution a& vague as tliat which they 
Fad 1 )T ought against Robespierre and his fritnds. 
“It is suspected,” said he, “ that there are 
federalists in this House, that theie are men 
uinong us \vlio think of splitting France into sepa- 
idte K'piihlics. L(t dissipate these absurd ideas 
1 )\ pronounciuif the pain of death upon the authors 
of them. France mint be one and indivisible; 
tliere must be a unit) of representation ; the citi- 
zens of Maisedles in the south must be the same 
as the cuueiis of Dunkiik in the north. 1 there- 
fore demand the penalt) of death ugaiiitit every man 
that \vould destroy this unity; and 1 propose to 
decree that the National ConNcntion lajs down, as 
tlie basis of the government it is guim; to establish, 
iiiiiU of lepiesentation, unit\ of the e\ccuti\e. 
The Austiiims will tremble with fear and rage at 
leernim; this holy harmony ; and then, I swear, 
idiom enemies will he dead!” Buzot said that 
there was nohod\ in the llou-c that could think of 
d I Mil mu Fran ( e into a number of fedetul states; 
that It was not hec‘au<«e his ftieiid Barharoux had 
spoken of troops from Marseilles tliat theie was 
an) plan for making the south piedummant; that 
the di pari mental giuird which lie had projiused 
was 111 nalit) mtendtd to preserve the unity and 
indiMsihiliij oi rraiice, and to check the too visible 
tendenc) of sotin ])Hrts of tlie country to federation 
and division. When this Giiondist had spoken at 
some leng'li, Rolrespiene mounted the tribune. 

“ In repl) mg,” said he, “ to the accusation hioiiuht 
auiiinst me b} citi/en Relrec qiii, it is not my own 
cause, hut the tauM' of the ])cop]e, that I shall d»- 
kiid Wlieii )ou hsi\c heard me, )ou will believe 
that I do not think about niNself, hut about my 
coimtr). Citizen, who Inive had the courage to 
accuse me iii tlie face of the reirreseiitutives of the 
people. 111 a jilacc where I ha\e so often defended 
till people’s rights, I tliaiik you! I lecognise in 
the act the civisiii of the eiltbralid city (Marseilles) 
whicli has deputed you to tlie (’oiiveiition. I thank 
\ou, lor we siiall all gain somethinu h) this accusa- 
tion. Citizens, It IS no donirt difficult to reph to 
an accusation which has no precision — to reph to 
the most vauue, the most cliimcricul of imputa- 
tions; yet I will reply. Tiierc are men who would 
sink under the weight of sucli a cliarue, hut I am 
a stranger to such weakness ; thanks to iii) enemies, 
thanks to my leeollectioiis of all th.it I have done 
for libel t) ! It was I th.it, in tlie Constituent Ab- 
scinbly, fought all the fuciums for three long ^ears; 
It w'as 1 that combated the court, rejected" its jire- 
sentd, scorned the caresses of the must seductive 
paity which, under the mask of patriotism, rose at 
that time to oppress liberty !” Many \oiceB cried 
out, “ This is not the question : to the question, 
Robespierie!’* “ Representatives,” said his friend 
Tallien, who had been elected to the Cunveiitioii by 
tlie depaitment of Suiue-et-Oise, “a member who 
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is inculpated has the right of rephing. Silence!*' 
Robespierre then continued his political history, 
boasting of all that he had done for liberty and 
equality, boasting of his disinterestedness and 
constant sacrifice of “elf, of his poverty, of the per- 
secutions he had undergone, of the terrible threats 
with which he had been menaced, of the self- 
deming ordinance by which, at the close of the 
first Assembly, he had shut himself out from the 
road of honour and )ioliticDl power. An impatient 
mcinher cried out, ** When will Robespierre finish 
this tedious stor\ ? Iji't him come to tli^ point !” 
Aiiothcr member exclaimed, still more rudely, 
“ Robesjiieire, leave of! talking about what }uu did 
in the Constituent Assembly, and tell us simply 
whether you ha\e aspired to be dictator or one of 
a trium\ irate.” Both these members were loudly 
applauded by the majority of the House ; but the 
Incorruptible, apparently nothing abashed, conti- 
nued his lung narriitive, insisting on the sacred 
right w'hich eveiy member must enjoy, of deliver- 
ing hiB own opinions in his own manner. Wearied 
out with his constant repetitions of “ I did this,” 
and “ 1 did that,” many of the members mur- 
mured, and made a loud noise ; but this old method, 
which had been successful in so many cases, could 
not silence or confound Roliespierre. “ 1 feel,” 
said he, “ that it is extremely disagreeiihle to he 
continually interrupted in this manner, but . . . .” 
“ Be slioiter, then : abridge your tedious discourse,” 
cried the Girondists. “ I will not abridge,” cried 
he ; “ I will force jou to hear me!” And he con- 
tinued his narration, hinting that be might find it 
very necessary to invoke the justice of the Conven- 
tion naaiiist certain niciubers who were his personal 
enemies. “ For the love of heaven, presideui, 
make Robespierre finish!” ciied a Girondist. “It 
18 ot infinite importance,” cried Jacobin Ducos, 
“ that Robespierre should be perfectly free in 
choosing his own mithod fur justifjing himself. 
I demand, for Ins interest, and for the interest of 
all of us, that he be hetird without interruption.” 
The Mountain applauded, and Robespierre went 
on with his uratiun, which was little more than a 
ueneial eulogiuni of his political life and actions, 
lie, however, told the Girondists, that, whatever 
they might do at Marseilles, or in the departments 
of the south, they could not shake his popularity in 
Fans, or deceive the patriots of the capital as to 
his wonh ; and he concluded with renewing the 
charge of federalism — the charge that the Girond- 
ists. not feeling themselves strong enough to donii- 
nicr over the whole of France, were siniiiig at 
dividing It, in order to work out their theories 
and their own greatness in a part of it. He 
said he had confined himself to generalities, as 
Kebecqui’s charge against him was general and 
vague in the extreme, being unsupported by a 
single fact or allegation. Barbaroux ascended the 
tribune, and said be would sign the deiiunciaiiun 
which Rebecqui had made, he would speak to 
particular facts, which would prove the lifaerticide 
projects of Robespierre. “We Marseillesc,'’ ex- 
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claimed Barbaroux, *‘came to Pans in the month I Tallien, who had the sense to know that the com- 


of July You all know the patriotic conspiracy 
{conspiration pairiotique) that wraa then ei tertd 
into for upsetting the throne of Louis W I the 
t\rant The Marscillese having made that revo- 
lution on the 10th of Aue^ust, it is nut astonishing 
that the\ should have been sought after and 
courted b} the different partits which unhappil} 
divide France We were conducted to R dies- 
pierre’s house There wt were told that it was 
nectssan to rallv round citizens who had acquired 
popularity and citizen Pams mentioned Robes- 
pierre bv name as the virtuous man who oinrht to 
be the dictator of France But wc answered tint 
the men of Marseilles would never bow the head 
either to king or dictator*’ This wa** the onlv 
allegation of any particular fact tint Biilnruux 
could nnke, and, though it might iiKiiljintc Pams, 
it could not very Beriousl\ iifitct Rohispiirre 
Those wlio had expected the rtvtlitunof nnnv 
secret facts were disappointed and disconcerted bv 
this solemn disclosur of a nothing I he \ntin us 
of the revolution then ceintinued still more vaguelv, 
declaring that all the usuipations and irueeedings 
of the* commune jiroved the* CMstetut el a pleit to 
estat)ll^h a dictatorship ** It is f ir this,” said he, 
“that some members of the C ejoventio i are s set 
against the depar mental guard pr ip ised tor this 
Assemblv hv ciii/en Bu/ot Die e niiiiunc win 
control the national guirds if Puns are ifriid 
that this f tree tr >m the departtiietits will make the 
Convention strong tniu.h to delv the eoinmunc 
and put a Bto|) t > its usurp iti ms But this oppi- 
sitioii will be all in vain, the patri its w id conic 
from the depirtinents and mike us a r impart 
with their bodies Light linndred men eif Mar- 
seilles are alreadv on their inirch for the capital 
to protect and defend us Marseilles, w hi h has 
coiibtinilv anticipated the best decrees of the Na- 
tional Assemblv — Marseill which hur months 

ago abolished rov iltv, and s t us the lirit example 
ot that saving measure — Mar'>eilhs his cliosen 
these eight hundrt 1 nun from among its mest 
patriotic citizens, from among is in I'^t iiilepeii- | 
dent and resjicclable inhabit iiit'< Thefithersof 
these brave \ei mg men have given to each of them 
a pair of pistuU, a sahre, a musket an 1 in as- 
signat of five hundred livrcs Ihev are accom- 
panied hv two hundred hirsemen, armed and 
cqui| ped at their own expense Thev will soon 
arrive, and, never doubt it, the Parisians will re- 
ceive them as friends and brothers, iiotwillistandirig 
all this opjiosition to their coming ” Af cr rc- 
cumnienliiig unainmitv in tlie C invention, energy 
111 prosecuting the war, an! the prompt trial of 
the ei dev ant lyuiis X\ I , Barharoux said, “As 
for Robespierre, whom I have liecn obliged to 
aecuve, I declare that I have done so with great ' 
regret, for 1 loved him, I esteemed him, we all | 
loved and esteemed him firmerly — ves, wc all 
loved him' And even now, let him acknowledge 
his faults and renounce his schemes, and wi will 
give up our accusations and be friends ogam ** 


mune was and must rtinuiii stronger than the 
Convention, and tliat the Girondists hud com- 
mitted an enormous blunder in making so pi iin a 
declaration ot war against it before thev hud aii\ 
force wherewith to ojien the campaign, taxed Bar- 
baioux with ealuiniiv and falseheiod, and asked 
him where the re v i liitiun would have been but 
for tie commune of Pans Several menihers 
gave the he buck to riillieii, suving (though these 
verv men weip rtj iicing in the great lesult, the 
republic, now attuned) tint ii thing was so evi- 
dent KB that the commune hid exceeded its powers, 
hud committed great crini s hud endeavoured to 
mike a fcdei iti m with all tie niunie ip ilities of 
the emp rc \ft r lliesi numlicrs hid spoken 
Puns Hscended the tiihiine to leplv tithe ineul- 
pitiinuf citizen Birhir iix, aid to den \ tint he 
h id ever mimed R ihesp e nc is a jiroper m in to he 
dictut ir 111 dee 1 irid th It Ins 1 1 U I h)e ( t III seeking 
the Marscillcse hefore ( iid not uf ii) the 10th if 
4i gust was t nuliici till. in ti el nue him ksnnd 
t ik np til ir (]ii irteis I) the C irdcl us win re Din- 
ton I reside 1 ind whet ' i ((rtiiin i nnili r ui good 
citizens weie ] itn tie illv ]il ittin^ th s)(^( of the 
luiki IS lie sw le tint this was tlu onlv time 
he hid ever tonferred with J>iihir ux ind that 
this ( ininiiie relited entirelv aid s 1 ]\ to the 
reniivil if the M irsull se ti tlie C id liei m i- 
iiisterv tie heail-qiniters (fliliitv i t aw id 
Invnu hull snl I v him or hv anv of his fiiends 
ah lut a ilietat i or ah nt a di tit rship lie 
idled upon the chiefs o( the Mnseil m tliem- 
se Kes, wh I were |)ies( 111 it tin (inlemce gieon 
tinii wlnt he snii lie was proceeding tidifend 
the (oiidnct md iqicrati ns of the (oinmune h ter- 
rible eonimittu it surveillmu, when Bnssot 
stirte 1 up and isked whv tint i mmittii had de- 
livered uii order ti uirest /t/m, u ile putv t the 
\ssemblv “ Was it n t m i Tiler lint I m uhl he 
iiMBsaered with the ii t uf the prisoners n the 
Ahbuye ^ snd Bnss t Jhinis (uoilv Ind 1 im 
that he did ii it piv siilli lent altenli in I the 
terrible e ircuiiist lines in wind the e iinin tiee and 
the cominiine found tlu'iisdvis IK deiied that 
till re had been an order oi arrest ugiinst Buss t, 
and in this it least it seems prittv certan that he 
s|K)ke the perfect truth “ \\ i have sived v u,” 
said Pam-, “ wr have saved all and nude the 
revolution von wanted, and now v m In i|i ( alumims 
upon us ihiB, then, is to he the fate of th se who 
saerifiee themselves for the tniimiih of lilurtv ' 
Our pulitieal and person il eharaeter, warm, firm, 
energetic, has made us a great inuiiv cm lines 
But onl} figure to voiirsi Ives our bitiiutiuii on the 
2nd and 3rd uf Sepiemhei ' We were surrounded 
hv citizens maddened hv the treasons of the court 
We were told that there was an aristoerat here, 
a conspirutoi theie, that must he puiiislied, or 
wc must pass for traitors With the knife at our 
throats we* were forced to sign niuiiv orders, and to 
do muiiv things which we would not otherwise have 
done tor example, a great man) good eitizeiis 
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cnnie to tell ub that you, Brissot, were setting out 
for London, vvith a great clcul of money, and with 
written proofs about vou of guilty machinations. 
UndoubtidU I di<l not believe in this rharge, but 
1 could not answer personally, and on in_\ own 
head, tliat it was not true. I had to moderate the 
efiervescence of the he^t rttiiens\ recognised as such 
h\ \ou joursell ; and so I thought 1 could not do bet- 
ter iban send some commissaries of the commune to 
demand fraternally n siuht of your pajiers, which 
might dissipate the dangerous suspicions.” The 
Giiondisls, even now-, said us little as possible 
about ibe massacres which were past; but they 
dwiU ujKin the writing*; and placards of Marat, 
wljich llie> said were traducing the Convention 
and iiuitiug the people to commit iresh murdeis. 
"J'lie Fiiend of the People had licard himself many 
turns iianud without making anj effort to justify 
hull'll 11 j hut at last ins wieichcd figure and hideous 
face were seen in the tiibinc. The ajiparitioii 
setmed to e\cite a irineral feeling of hoi ror, dis- 
gust, aiiil loathing; and his litsl a tempt to speak 
in th.it House was iutcnuptid 1)\ tremendous cncs 
ol‘^J)owu! Diwii’ ,) h dr l<t tn> um r* Laiioix, 
the tloM* tiiind of J)mton, liopid the (’onMMilion 
wwuld lot (oiidcmn a miMulur without liiatmg 
him, and foiiuallN miviil that Marat should be 
luard. Then, snuflling anil grinning, the Friend 
of the People said : “ I petci i\e that I ha\c a great 
main pir*>onal i iicniiis here.” Ncuil} ev(.r} incin- 
ber of the Iloin** siaited to hia feet and shouted, 
“AH' All ' we aie all yuir enemies!” Nothing 
(liaconiposi d In their shouts and the hissing and 
hooting that ( dlowed, the cuiical little moni'ler 
snuflliil >n ■ “ Yes, I juTceive I ha\e a good m.iny 
iMiirnies here; but shame on them, thin ought 
not Ml to tieat, and lioot, and thicutin a man who 
lias dcvotid bis life to his coiintn and to their own 
saKation! Let tliein listen for one moment in 
sileme I will not tiie tluir jiatienci ! I am no 
speich-iinikcr I render thanks to the hidden 
hand which has tin own this \ain phantom among 
ns to intimidate wiak minds, lo sow dis*'( nsioiis 
among good citi/ens, and lo ca-t discredit on the 
Parisian meinhers. They talk of IrinniMrates and 
dictatorships, and atlrihiite thc'e di signs to our 
mctropolilaii members. Will then! I owe it to 
justice to decluie that ni} lolU agues, and especially 
Dunton 'iiid RohesjuiTre, have always condemned 
OMT} idea of cstuhhshiiig a trihunc of the jieoplc, a 
triiini\ irate, or a dictator — have alwrns opposed 
the opinions which I entertain, and winch I have 
avowul on this point I, first anil ul me, have 
thought of a dictatorship as the only means of 
crushing the anii-Tevolulionary iraitora. If this 
he punishable, punish me, uiid me alone — but 
,/irv/ hrar ?wc/” The House, now silent enough, 
stared and listened, while Marat expounded what 
sort of dictator it was he meant, and w hy it was he 
had BO long recommended proscription and mur- 
der. “ You aee, ’’said he, “ that, if you accuse me 
of crime, the sovereign people will give you the 
he ; fur, obedient to my voice, and convinced that 
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the means I proposed were the only ones that 
could save liberty, they themselves assumed the 
dictatorship, and have freed themselves of the trai- 
tors that were swarming in Pans. 1 have myself 
shuddered at seeing the impetuous movements of 
the people continue fur too long a time, and I 
wanted a good citizen, wise, just, firm, known for 
hiB ardent love of liberty, to direct these irregular 
movements of the jieoplc, and make them all serve 
to the public salvation. If I had been listened to 
I on the day when the Bastille was conquered, the 
I lieads of five hundred conspirators would have 
I flown from their shoulders : this would have terri- 
fied traitors, and to-day we should all be quiet and 
I happy, with law, and justice, and liberty esta- 
; blished witiiin our walls. It was for this purpose 
1 oltcii proposed an instantaneous authority to he 
lodged in some wise and strong man, who might 
he called Tribune of the People, or Dictator, or 
what \ou will, for the name is nothing. But a 
proof that I did not want to enchain my country 
IS, that I always required that this tribune or dic- 
tatoi shoiild have chains and a cannon-hall fastened 
to his feet, and that he should have no authority 
except fur striking off guilty heads. Such has 
been niy notion. 1 have not propagated it in pri- 
vate sucietii s ; I have printed it in my paper ; and 
I do not blush at it yet. If you cannot understand 
me, BO much tlie woise for yon^ for our revolution 

79 not finished ! Let those who accuse me 

of ambitious views look at iny povert\ and present 
state, and judge for themselves. If ) had chosen 
to put a price upon my silence, if I had sought 
after moiiev or place, the favour of the court would 
not have been denied to me. But 1 threw mxself 
into dungeons, I condemned myself to misery and 
want, and everv kind of danger. The swords of 
tvM'iitv thousand assassins were suspended over me; 
I preaclicil truth with ni\ head on the block !’* Such 
was the tone of Marat’s first oration in tlie National 
Convention; and, whatever might be the feeling 
of the majoniy of the House (of the Girondists, 
who m their turn wcie trving to prop themselves 
up by and wuth the respectabilities, who were ten 
times w'caker now than when Lafayette and the 
f'cuillants had tried the same experiment), it 
secured the assent and enthusiastic applauses of 
the real suns-cnlottes lu the galleries, who were so 
entirely of his way of thinking, that they in- 
terrupted Vergniaud, the great (ilirondist orator, 
w’ho was going to rcplv to him. When Vergniaud 
could be heard he said that, if there could be a dis- 
giacc for a representative of the people, it was, 
to his mind, that of succeeding in the tribune to a 
I man, who hud been the object of repeated crimi- 
nal charges, from which he had never cleared 
I liiinself. “ I glory in them,” exclaimed Marat. 

I “ Isit the decrees of the unpatriotic and iniqui- 
I touB Ch&telet court that V^ergiiiaud would speak 
I of?” asked Chabot. ** Does he allude to the de- 
1 crees of accusation with which citizen Marat w-as 
I honoured for having struck to the eaith the traitor 
1 Lafw^ette?” asked Tallieii. “ I say,’* exclaimed 
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Vergniaud, "that it is a disgrace to ha\e to speak 
after a foul man that meats blood «nd gall *’ He 
waa interrupted again by angry murmurs As 
soon as he iivas allowed to continue, Vergniaud 
begged it to be undt rstood that he and his friends 
had no intention of inculpating all the deputies of 
Pans, since Dussaulx, David (as sanguinar) a 
fanatic at this time as any in the number), and 
others, who would, no doubt, merit well of the 
countr\, were among them Next, he read the 
circular letter of the 3rd of September whuh the 
committee of surveillance had sent to the de^nirt* 
ments, and which bore the signatures of Duplain, 
Pams, Sergent, and Marat W ithout dwelling 
upon the infernal atrocit> of that circular in re- 
commending the provinces to mutate the nin'*sacres 
of the capital, Vergniaud said it contained a 
calumn\ against the National Asscnihh, and pro- 
voked the people to murder iiian\ of its numlurs 
as being accomplices of the court, or as he (\- 
pres-ed it, “ of the excesses of the court ’* “ Onl\ 
remark the chronological coiik idcnce,’ said he , 
•* this letter is dated on the .3rdt»f Stpteinher, an! 
It IS 111 the night between the 2n(l and tin ^fd 
that a man whom I had micr inentioiud hut 
with respect and esteem — that Rohebpu m told 
the (leiple that there wa.s a great plot whuh ht 
alone could de cat — that here w is a ] lot f r d( - 
livenng up trime to the Diiki offiruiibwick and 
that Vergniaud, Br ssot, Guadet, ( noorcet, l^i- 
soiirce, and o hers of the Gir uuh were it the luiid 
of It Sergent cave him the lie dinit, exila ni- 
ing ** Vergniaud, all that is filsc' ’ '\nd that it 
was false was best proved I > the fad th it \(rg- 
niaud was al ve to tell the stirv, and his pirtv 
alixe to hear him Lowiriiig bail, \ergniiud 
re■^pondcd that Ik wa^ hippv to learn that RiIh" 
pierrc too had been c iluiiiiiiated lie then vp ke 
of the massacres and of the fjrniil invitation to 
xnurdcr and os assinatioii whieh hud bi* i given 
to the people, but still cauli )usl>, bt II nn f^iindlv, 
like one who vet trembled under the kn ft of the 
•overeign people, or like one who h d (UteriiiiiKd 
to shut Ills eves to the fact th it no iiiv titi n i r 
provocation could have led nnv pe )])!( but the 
French to commit such airociue" — tint n thing 
blit a universal h oodtliirstiness mixed with an 
apathv scarce Iv lets detestable could iidoiint f r 
the prolongation, in a populous and (nwded 
capital, of such enormities He said,* I tut th 
people, with a patience worn out hv a long *>111(8 
of treasons, should have risen at lust and hive 
taken signal vciigeuiKC on iheir cmmitb ib n it so 
extraordinary — is nothing but a rebiatance to op- 
'pressioi And, even if the} have committed some 
excesses which go bevond the limits oi a just 
vengeance, I can onlv see 111 that the cniiu of 
those who provoked them b\ their long treachcrv 
sod treason The good citizen will throw a veil 
on tliese partial disorders ( Jt rorr/rev parltel f), and 
will onlv speak of the courage of the people, of the 
ardour of the citizens, of the glory w hich ought 
to attend a people who know bow to break their 


chains ” The gist of this part of Vergniaud *b 
speech seems to be nothing more nor le^s than 
this, that the inab^acres were all verv well until 
they threatened the Giroiidibts Boileau, another 
Girondist, who followed Vergniaud, said, that 
Marat was calling fur a fresh insurrection , and 
lie read a passage from Mirat’s newspaper of tlie 
verv da} The passage he quotid wub rather a 
prmif of Marat's sagaiit} and foresight than of 
the allegation of the Girondist It was to this 
effect — “ Seeing the temper of the nia^oiitv of this 
Convention, I own that I despair of the public 
"vafetv If in the first eight votings the Conven- 
tion shall not I e able t j lav tlu found ition of emr 
constitution, there is nothing to be hoped from it 
FtOi/ yta?\ tf anaichy await 1 ranee, and vou 
will emerge fr im it onlv bv the power of some 
d ctnt r wh( shall he a true patriot and statesman 
Oh' piating pdplc, if vou did hut know how to 
a( l '** 1 here was nolliing so atrocious in this pus* 

BH.c from Mariii s newspaper as in the circular 
of Uk commitKc of surveillance, but it excited 
infiiiitdv more indignation or noise Amidst loud 

cries >f“Stnd him to the Ahbavi," Marat rose 
with gre it sang fruid, and diinanded to he heard 
B )il( lu exclainud that siuh a monster ought 
t> Ik exiulled \nothcr Girondist demanded 
thit Marat should lu heard uiilv at the bar 
“ Oh ' (juulli Marat, “ I entnut the As^emhlv n it 
t ) git into a Lriiit passion against me' ' Anothir 
Giro dist said that lie ought to answer whether 
he nvovvid or disavowed tlie atrocious extract which 
hid hetn read “ Oh' respmded Marat, “ Uiere 
is n ) need to make this eull upon me Sdkae men 
hive dared to throw in m} teeth the proscriptions 
and decrees and accusttions of the Coiisti uein and 
Lei^litive \B8(mhlie8 But do vou not *>ec that 
the |K ] le themselves have ujisit all tliosi dtcrcia 
bv (let ling me me of tluir n piesi iitatives and by 
( illiiu u]>oii me to tak( m\ seat aim ng vou ^ The 
pttpie jiiiigt (orneilv of m\ iiiUnLioiis — the suns 
cu ottcs know tint th(ir cause is niv cause The 
attusuto 8, tlu fl mes which some men in thii 
( oiiv ti >11 hivt ri prone he 1 me with form anti 
cmstituti mv glorv ' 1 he rictrtts the*} sptak of 

won hill) hid Hgimst me only for mv having 1111 
inu ked trait rs and dctf*etLd conspirators hoi 
cighttin m Mitlis have 1 lived under the sword o 
laifivette ' li tint traitor could have got posses 
bioii of mv )> rt> 11, he would have annihilated me 
and till ID ibt zealous defender of the people wouh 
no longer exist As for the passage eiteel fremi mv 
writings, I (onfihs it 1 avow it, for never has a lie 
cseajied mv lips, and elishimul itioii was ever 1 
stranger to m\ heart — but I beg D ohs rve tlia 
that passage was written ten davs ago, when the 
Ceuiveiuiun had not nut, and when the election 
were going on Iheii, indignant at seeing tlu 
eleetiun to the Convention of some men whom 
had lung ago denounced as enemies to the peojd 
— at witnessing the triumph of this faction of ih 
Gironde who are now persccutii g me, 1 wro 
what IS written, and stuck it up 111 the streets 0 
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Paris. It is only through a little roguery of my 
printer that the passage has appeared in small t}pe 
in mv paper of to-dav. But I have an incontest- 
uhle proof that I ^isli to march >^ith \ou, at least 
with all friends of the country; and here is my 
proof— it is the first number of a new journal 
which 1 am going to publish under the name of 
‘ Ttw Rfpuhhran.* Gcntliinen, you will permit 
me to read a few jiassages ? You will see iu them 
the homage I render to the Convention, and then 
vou Will be better able to judge the man who is 
now accused hefoie jou.” The Assembly oidered 
one of their secretaries to read this new' sheet, 
winch appears to have contained nothing but a 
ihapsodv of words, unsuseeplihle of any definite 
meaning. It, howevei, liad a \er\ favourable eflect 
on an Assemlih which was etenialK taking rhodo- 
inontade for eioquence. “ 1 hope,** said Marat, 
“ I tlatter nnself that, after hearing these passages 
from my ‘Republican,’ \ou will no longer enter- 
tain the sliglust doubt as to the purity of m\ in- 
tentions. J can answer for the purity of my soul; 
but I cannot change my o])inions, which arc sug- 
gc'-ted b\ the nature of things. But permit me to 
lemind }ou, that, if my justification had not ap- 
jjcari'd in m\ new journal, ‘'I’he Rt publican,’ you 
would liave condemned me to die by the sword of 
t> rants! This lury is unworthy of free men; hut 
I fear notliing under the sun.” Hen he diew a 
pistol from his pocket, and putting it to his forc- 
ii(a(l, he continued : “ II you had luiiiich((l a de- 
crei of accusation against me, 1 would Inne blown 
out ill; hiains at the foot of this tribune. This, 
then, js the fruit of my nightly wakings, of my 
lahoiiis, of my misciy, of iiiy suflcrings, of my 
three years of subterranean dungeons, all braved 
and borne for the good of ray country !” The 
Girondists cried out tliiit he was mad —that he 
iiiight to he driven out of the speak iiig- place ; the 
Mountain and the gallciies ajijilauilto ; and 'I'aHicn 
moved tlie order of liie day, to get iid of ridiculous 
auusations winch hud led to such a .scandalous and 
iiotous distus«‘'ioii. The Gironde was flutteicd, 
uwid, intimidated, and, though iii a decided ma- 
jority, it allow'ed tlic order of the day to be 
laiiicd — whieh was cciuivalciit to u decisive vic- 
tory on the jMirt of Murat, Robespierre, and the 
whole Mountain. Not sausilied with this triumph, 
the Moiiiitaiii diovc for the jiassmg of the declara- 
tion, “ The French republic is one and indivisible.” 
Vnd this was earned as u thing of course, the blind 
Girondists having no notion that this formula would 
be the death sentence upon their paity, as soon as 
another turn or two of the wheel should throw' them 
at the feel of the Moiintiiiii. The morning sitting 
was terminated by the reading of a letter from vvar- 
miiiister Servan, who sent in his resignation under 
])rete\t of bad health, and with assurances that tlie 
crisis of alaim ought now to be over, us Duiiiourirz 
had united tiic French armies at Ste. Menelioald. 
A deputy moved tliat it should be declared that 
this retiring Girondist had merited well of the 
^country ; but the Convention would not come to 
VOL. in 


any vote. In the evening sitting a deputation from 
the Pans mumciimlity presented itself to demon- 
strate that the commune cared no more fur the 
Convention than it had cared for the last Assembly ; 
and that it was not disposed to sit dow'n quietly 
under the accusations which the Girondists had 
brought against it that morning. The orator of 
the deputation declared that all the commune had 
ever wished to do was to crush traitors, and make 
the eiieniicB of the country tremble. The Convention 
basely ordered that his disrour.se should be printed. 
These somewhat minute details of what passed at 
Murat’s first uppciirunce in the tribune, and at the 
first open attack of the Girondists upon the ultra- 
Jacobins, will prejmre the reader for all that soon 
followed — for the humiliation, flight, proscription, 
and bloody rleutli of a conceited, contemptible, 
babbling faction. Yet the Girondists themselves 
seem to have been unconscious that they had made 
d miserable exhibition of weakness. They might 
have been quiet, and Danton wras not indisposed to 
rt conciliation and renewal of friendship; but they 
kept the liostlle attitude they had assumed, and, 
])Utting themselves again on the offensive, attac ked 
the Jacobins with a fierceness which hardly leaves 
a doubt that they would have been as cruel after 
victory as wc know the Mountain to have been. 
Brissot, like Marat, waged war in the double ca- 
pacity of journalist and member of the Convention. 
IVudhomme, the printer, and all that class of 
journalists whose essays were most to the taste of 
the people, continued to support the Mountain, and 
to lush the (iirondc as a troop of Syllas and Cati- 
liiics and Julius CrPsai ?. Tales were invented by 
both contending parties to blacken and damn one 
another in pubhe ojmiion : — on both sides the ma- 
lignity was about equal. 

The Convetiliun agreed to demand from Roland, 
as minister of the interior, an exact and fuiiliful 
account of the state of Puns ; and there w as now 
a great deal of talk on the part of the Girondists 
about the duty of stopping (future massacres. Ro- 
land hud been elected to the Convention, but, 
being a minister, he could not take his seat, as the 
first Assembly, m their wisdom, had decreed that 
the fiinclioiis of a representative of the people and 
the functions of a minister w'cre incompatible w*ith 
each other, and that there would be an end to 
liberty and good government if any minister w'ere 
allowed to debate in the House. ' Roland, or hia 
wife, says that he would infinitely have preferred 
the honour of representing the people to the ho- 
nours and emoluments of office, and that it was 
only at the earnest prayer of his party that he con- 
sented to remain in the ministry. The Girondists 
made a faint attempt to erase the decree of the first 
Assembly; but the majority of the Convention 
cried out as against a grand political heresy, and 
Jacobin logicirfhs demonstrated that no man could 
possibly be a part of the representative and a part 
of the executive at the same time. It was then 
assumed that those who were ministers and had 
been elected members might make their own free 
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choice between the two etations; but the Jacobine 
urged th it there could be no such choice, and that 
Roland, ha\iug been elected bj the was 

bound to resii^n office and take his scat m the 
Con\ention, a* Danton had done Failing in this 
some of them •^ueirebted that their own part\ ought 
to be represented in the e\ecuti\e, that Danton, 

“ that rt \olutionar) minister, who at the head of 
the intcre^'iing department of justice had stt\td 
the cause of libert\ with that Mgour of character 
and that enerc\ of tilent which were peculiar to 
him,” should quit his seat in the C nuentioii and 
tike again his seat at the council-boaicl Rut Dan- 
ton would not censent to so dangerous an arrmge- 
ment he would not return to the cabinet, and he 
\er\ ingeiiioush demonstrated that Rulind and tiic 
rest ought to re sum and Ua\c the C oiucntn n tt» 
choose an cntircU new c\etuti\( This, he sid, 
was the course that Rt I imI hiniself was dibpostd 
to take , and surelj it would be unworth\ of the 
digni A of the Con\cntion and the }( ung le public to 
supplicate and intreit Roland, or ant other mm, to 
remain in office The Girondists alter debciih i g 
Roland as the most perfect of men and nniiist rs, 
as a statesman whose like was not to be f nind in 
France or in the world, insisted that he oiuht tti 
be inMted to remain in the cvecutive. “ Rut,” 
said Danton, ” if ^ou bend an iiiMtatioii of the m rt 
to citizen Rdanel, > u must bind anotiier to Ma 
dame his wife, for all the world knows that Rul uid 
has iie\er been alone in his dcpuitmciit I was 
alone in iniiic *’ The Giiondists iiiurmuretl as if 
Danton had spoken treasjn agiinbt the nit ion 
This pr iNoked him, and he went on to tax Roland 
with incompetence and eowarelicc “ Net long 
ago,” bald he, — alluding to the time when tlie 
Duke of Bninswiek was aeUancing, — “ all tin 
ministers were in despair, and Kolaiiel hiniselt 
thought of quitting Ran-** * ^es, * suhjoine 1 
Dulicm, nm of the most terrible men of the 
Mountain, ” that IS quite true I nnself wub a 
witness of the fact ’* Here 1 aublus L u\ct, who 
continued strad\ to his ])art> and his dootion to 
Roland (whi had promised at one time ti make 
him minister of justice), haul that Dant m referred 
to a moment w he 11 the streets of i^uris were jila- 
carded with the most frightful calumnicb against 
ministers .ind their friends Sevend Girondists 
cried out, “ es ' ^es ' — the placards «f Mar it’’* 

“ Alarmc'd at the state of the public mind,* re- I 
sunuel Lem\et, “ alarmed for the saftt> of Riiand, I 
who was inressantU threatened in these atrcHious I 
larards, I wain el upon him, I showed him that * 
18 danger was gn it, and becoming e\(r> Imui 
greater And what did the virtuous Rolmd sa^^ 
He said, * If I am to be killed, I must wait Air 
death, and this will lie the last crime of the fac- 
tion, Ik It what it maj ’ Roland, therefore, maj 
hate lost a part of his confidence , init these words 
prove that he had lost none < f his courage ** The i 
Girondists applauded, hut the Mountain conti- ' 
niied their sneers at a minister of the interior who 
was governed bj his wife, and who could do no | 


thing without her Ihe mnjontt of the Asseniblj, 
however agreed that Roland should he iu\iUd to 
remain iii e ffiet , and he picsenih said, in a letter 
to the iiresuUnt that he acceded to the wibhes of 
the House “ 1 remain,** said he, “ bince calumny 
attacks me, since danger awaiU me, suite the ( on- 
\ention *.eenib to desire tint I should remain It is 
lu( too tloiiuus for me ihil men can reproach me 
for nothing hut mj union with com age and \ir- 
I tuc ’* Hib cieiilurt Raehe, who he gun to heiiuy 
him, and to intiigue with the Jaeohins ub bum 
as he oht lined office, oi as boon as he b iw tiiat 
the Miumtam must ti uiii])h o\ti the Giionde, 
I was made wui-niiiiiste i iii lieu of Sj nnn, who had 
resigned Ci irit, a in m e 1 leilt is iiom R uileaux, 
and the edit i tf i Rum iiewspajiei, meeieded 
D niton IS miiii-i r »1 pisiiee In his litter to the 
( ( iiMiituHi (it w IS (1 1 1(1 till .k)th of ^e| teiiiher), 
Roland 11 IKK ltd ih ml s to he i\en th it the hhiity 
of Ills eouiitn w IS now sieuieil, and tithe late 
Natl ml \sstinhl\ f r ha\mg recalled him to the 
jiiiiii tr\ on tlie 10 h of August a ii mmatiun 
*wl leh would he the hoiioin of his whole lift lie 
deeliud as h nuiuster that he knew ttieie li id been 
|io|ietsto istalihsh a ihet itoifchip or a triumvi- 
rate, ami that it w m m luithiruiie of these iiiie|iii- 
tmspiipets h it the W( 1st ulioiiiiib iSipumhir 
bid bed) e muiiitticl IK (liiiiid that hi hidtvci 
shown aiivwantil c >uiau or th it he had ever 
advised tlie coiimil of coveinimnt to flii fiimi 
Paris, ml he asked wlii li 1 1 the m ii eoiirige, 
a iniiiisur like him, who in the el li lul el i\s whie li 
iolloweil the 2ml if Vpieinh i hid ili noum d i)u 
assusbinaliuiis, or the m n like Dant n wlr» hid 
flatteTcd and jiroteeted the assissuis He el id not 
attempt to ixplun h >w it was that Ills <li un m- 
tiems were m lele so virv laiilih h )W it was ihut 
he allowed two ehivs and n glits i t inissaen to 
el Ipse he full lie wi iii hm t in / f ti liiiei ti s in- 
ti rre He h istid that he hil done his diitv 
hoiKstlv, pi(in|iilv, hiioKallv, wheieas in fait lie 
had dune ahs Iwielv iiotiiing It m ^iimlav after- 
noon till luesd iv ivenii g ^^l know his v\i ik- 
iiesH, we III III lliaii biispe t hm tear we iipeal he 
Could hive d me little oi 1 1 ihin„ hut lliesi afier- 
hoistiugb of ills having I lu so virv luuih fill tlie 
mind with iiiixpn SbihU disLust lie rebiiimd the 
subject of tint d( ]mrtim iitul guard fur the ( on- 
veiitioii the propvibtil of which the Mountain and all 
I’arih had rreeivid with siieli wialli .md siisjiieioii 
“ Without doubt,*’ said be “ Pans has lend end 
the most important serviecs to Jibtriv , but the 
people of Pans must not c xercise aii\ absolute con- 
trol ov or ibe Cemv e ntioii The patriots of the e apitul 
would never lliiiik of exireisiiig tins useenduiuv 
were it nut for evil couiibeliors The best laws can 
Old) result from a wise ami inature deliberation, and 
there can be no such dihlieratiun unless the legis- 
lature IB left to ( Mjov the must perfect independence 
and freedom of speech and upiiiion It is for tins 
that the Convention requires an armed force that 
Im lungs iieitiicr to Pans nor to aii) other particular 
town, but tu the entire reimblic - a force composed 
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of men taken from all parts of France.” All this 
was perfectly true and in itself just ; hut there w'as 
no con\iiicin^ the ommi)otent Puri'-ians that they 
ou^ht not to letain the uscenduiicy they had ac- 
quired. Rarbaroux in the beginning had commit- 
ted a monstrous mistake in speaking of the respect- 
abilities ot the South, the countrymen or the fellow- 
t(»\Mi&inen of the Girondists, thus giving the Pa- 
risians the oiiportunity of saving that these Girond- 
ists were choosing their own devoted bands to give 
the law to the caiiital, to destroy the Mountain, the 
onl> sans-cnlottic portion of the Convention, to shut 
up the .Tacobiii Club, and cominii other horrors 
anaiiist lihr-rtv and equality. And after all this loud 
talk, after securing to tliemselves all the odium ol the 
inti iition,lhe (iiroudisls thiew up the project of the 
tlcpartiiiciital guard altogether, and noihiiig was ever 
sit 11 of Barhaioux s eiglit hundred icspectabilities, 
Ol ihcirbr.iicb of pistols, or their muskets, or their 
a^sign.itb In the same w i\, after thicateniiig the 
new eoiiiiiiune with destruction, after jiassing a 
numl)i.r ol deciecs for the iqipointmcnt of a more 
legal or iiiori modcrati munieijialitv, they lift that 
hoilv iiiueh as thty lound it, tlie tmlv sigiiineant 
eli.mg' hung that Petion resigned the luavoraliy 
on laeoining a iniinher of the (’onvi iition, and was 
su(( Kilt'd »it the 1 lo lI-iIo-ViHc by a Dr. (’ham- 
bon, a weak sill\ man, lint “iilirilv devoted to the 
nun of ihi Mountain At oiii time the Girondists 
thought of thieateiiing the Jacobin Club with the 
veiigi nice of till law, ui another time the) thought 
of attimjitiii., to reioverlliiir influence in the club 
bv iiKMiis of their oiatorv and eloquence; hut they 
iiiiihirdid the one noi the otlnr, but oii ihib, ason 
ull othcT vital ])uint->, kept talking and vatillating, 
dibcoviring their weakness even vvhirethe) might 
have concealed it, and sll(|^^lng no courage and 
eiiergv exiept h) fitb and starts. AVhencvi r thev 
wen ihnllicnl ihev were rash an’ ficiee. On 
Moiidav the 29th of Oetohei, Rohniil presented a 
long lepoil to the Convention on the actual slate of 
Pans, or lather, on the ci lines and plans of the 
agitatois “ li in) lungs were as strong as mv 
Coinage,’* said the iiiiinstcr of the intirior, “I 
would nail the ])aper in v self.” The Convention 
ordered one of the sccretariis to read it for him. 
The* nport stated that ll < adiniiii'-tralivc b idics 
were witliout jiowir, lliat the commune of Puns 
bad become a ten ible despotism; tliiit the people 
of Puns vve'rc_ 70 (»f/, but deieivcd ; that the weakness 
of the two prece*(liiig Assemblies had been the cause 
of a vast deal of mischief ; that unless the Con- 
vention acted ])romptly there would be no remedy 
to the evil, and that no doubt could be entertained 
that the agitators, “ jiartisiins of the ancient re- 
gime, or false friends of the people,” had conceived 
tlie ])lan of ii universal anarch), which should ena- 
ble them to revel in blood and plunder. Added 
♦o the report was the attestation of the vice-])re8i- 
dent of one of the sections of the criminal tiibunal, 
who said that a member of the Cordeliers* Club 
(meaning Murat or Duiiton, but not naming any- 
bodv) had told him that the i evolution was nut yet 


completed ; that the massacres of September had 
left a good deal to do yet ; that a new blood-letting 
was indispensable, and might take place within a 
fortnight ; that Roland, Brissot, Burbaroux, Buzot, 
Vergniaud, Gaudet, and Lasource were marked 
out ; and that the only man that could save the 
countr)’ was Robespierre. On hearing his name 
pronounced, the Incorruptible begged to be heard 
in his own defence against this vague accusation, 
which was indeed more unmeaning than that w-liich 
had been produced by Beau Barbaruiix. I’he Gi- 
rondists made a hooting and shouting, and de- 
manded that Roland’s paper should be iirmted and 
sent to the eighty-three departments. “ President,” 
rottied Danton, “ stop this shaintful noijse! Let 
Robespierre be heard : I will speak after him.” 
The president, who happened to be Guadet, told 
Robespierre that he could only speak to the ques- 
tion, or whether Roland’s report w as to be jirinted or 
not. The Incorruptible replied disdainfully to the 
firesident, that he bud no need of his ofliciuus in- 
structions as to the rules of the house. “ I invoke,” 
said he, “ the justice of this Assembly. A repre- 
sentative of the people has as much right to be 
heaid as a ministei ! Am I to be laliimmated and 
Condemned w ithout being allowed to reply ?” Pre- 
sident Guadet savagdy called him to the question. 
“This IS opi rc'.bion !” evel.iimed Robespierre; 
“ this is tvrannv ! I am rletemling m) honour, 
and perliups mv hie, and the president would re- 
btnet me to a miserahle question about printing a 
ministerial rejiort !” “ Robespierre,” cried Guadet, 
“if) oil do not speak to the question, I will pul 
it to the vote.” “ Hear me cried the In- 

corruptible ; “ hear what 1 have to say!” Some 
of the Gironilists cried out that the) would not hear 
him, and otiura hooted and shouted. Robtspicire 
was losing heart or voice, when Danton said to 
him, “ Speak, man ; there are good citizens who 
will hear you !” and R »bespierre then continued, 
crying shame at these indecent interruptions, and 
exposing with consiileruble force the horrors that 
must ensue if repTe*5enldtives were to be treated in 
this manner, if tried patriots were to be condemned 
without being heard, and witliout a jiaiticle ol evi- 
dence against them. He concluded with sii) ing, 
“ Who IS there that will enter into a calm* ilis- 
eussioii ? Who dares accuse me to my face .•”* 
Here Kaublas-Ijouvet, — who had once ventured to 
attack him in the Jacobins, — rose and exclaimed, 
“ / do — I accuse )ou, Robespierre!” This looked 
like an inqiromptu, and it produced a wondrous 
sensation ; but it hud all been arrange beforehand 
between the novelist and the Rolands ; and Lou vet 
had his harangue ready w'ritten in his pocket, and 
he now proceeded to read it. “ I accuse )ou, 
RobespiiTrc, of having long calumniated the purest 
of our patriots, and purticulurl) in the days of Sep- 
tember, when calumnies were proscriptions. I 
accuse you of having set yourself up as an objC(‘t 
of public idolatry, and of having i aused it to be 
said that )ou arc the only man capable of saving 
the country. I accuse vou of having degraded, 

2 i> 2 
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insulted, and persecuted the luitional rLi^rcsintation, matums and writings of the leaders of the Gironde, 
of having t^rannlzed b} intnuiii. and fi ir o\(r the Birbaroux had lo\(d him, th(\ had all loved 

electoral asbembh and the (.lections of PaTi®, and him for thesi oiuli nb, and tor his conduct in the 

of having aimed at supreme po^ef b-v calumnv, first AsBcnibh Vtrgniiiud had just baid tint he 

violent e, and terror I an use \ou of having tvi- had nivtr nuntioncd llobtspiern but with nspttt 

dentlv marched towards supreme power, as is dc- and tstciin thwn to tlic night lutwetn the 2 nd 

monstrated h^ the futts I have Miumerattd, and bv and hd ot Stpinnbir, v\hni he (K hcbpicrrc) was 

the whole Unor of vour (ondud, and I dtniand I rtporud to liivt tdkid ah iit cut mg ifi tin Gi- 

that a ( immittee be appointed to examine that | rondist** a rejioit whitli mitlui ^c^gnlaud n ir 

conduct ” But facts there were nine There was an\ of hib ])irt\ bust mud bv tlu shadow of a pio( t 

a vast deal of declamation, but no statement of a There has btiii a gu it deal d diamatic rnnutivc 

fxet, nothing like a good pit sum]tti\( ])roof (that is, | written and pnntid, to Uii tflu t tint RihiKp^rrc 
against Robespierre) from the beginning to the (nd tumid dcadlv pale, and falured, and slmiik 

of this long oration, which had been c( git ited bv all almost into the earth before tlu tliundirb of 

the talent and genius ut tilt G r Hide lliercwtre Louvet (who, h{A\eii knows, wi no thuniUrer, 

indeed several things that hire doselv and hi ivilv but is fir remned as pissibh from all that is 

upon Marat, Puli'-, and ^i.r.,1 lit , but the jirescnt sublime iiiul terrilih) , but then is nothing in 

business was to attaik U ibespurre, vxlio In 1 not the rep>ris i f the dihiti l» justifv these de scrip- 

been a mimher of the cimnuiiies c nun tui of ti nst i p m tin..s It apjx m, on tin conlrarv, that, 

surveillance who had not in aiiv wav iiuide him- ‘-ive f r a iiiiiiiite whin tlu Giionilists wne diown- 

sflf or Ins agcniv njipannt during ihi Stpttiiihtr mg hib n t virv bti iig \ lei h\ sup n )r ‘*liiii^tli 

slaughters, wlio was mt at the tiini i ])uhlic font <»f lun..,s and ri )t us h t lu*', hi w is jnl (iK 

tionarv, who did not bel mg to unv of the coumilb self p ssisstd, atul that, Iniknl liv Daiiton, Ins 

or committees either of tlie commune ir if the | hralur \ugusiin C uthoii, n i otliirs, he laii.lied 
Asseinhlv No papir was tvir f lun 1 signtd In at the v urut i (vi ituii", ml hid ii it the sliglitist 

him as a more iiunibir of the nuinicipih v \Ne difli i liv i i indiuing tin C iiMinion lo j ul oil tlic 

believe tbit Robcspurri inav liuvi hien di}lv e ini h rati n i f tin m an I in him till tli it il iv 

implicated , hut it was the husimss 1 1 his uciisirs weektijui iii Ins nnwir In lli nittrv il the 

to hung fill ward com iiKing 1 r f^ imd thistUv Gir u di-^ts i inmitti i fndi iin t ik s On the 

failed to d) — failid niiwrubh, and si uwkw ndh, v r\ luxt d i\ B irli r u\,in tin ( iiviitiin, wl lU 
that thev put him in tlu cmi ilili ji sitioii tun ciuleiv iriiu ti ilissij it( iin s sj u k ns f tlu 
injured and calumniated mm Ixjuvits rui n, Pirisi ms i n tlu syjl )( t j tin dtpirtm niilguinl, 
moreover e iiitumed several p ilp ible faKeh >inls ns give tl i in grow ili ml n ere isi , anil in ide use if 
that Pcti in knew n thing of the |ripiratiins ti r i bivinl in st iwkw nl iigi nun s to pit di^vn tlie 
the massicres tint tin massicrtb were all com- | irv it fdirilism ai 1 siiilirii i n ju iidcrante 
mittid bv tuo humhnl pirsms, or fiwer, ind But tb iialiull iiwlnihllu h it U must be de- 

again-t the intention and ti tlu horr r if all tl i eidid w is tlu . 1 1 Im Club, an 1 thin Ri hes- 

rtbt 111 tlu Pins p pul 111 in' The oiution too I jnern aid In tninls wire ariiiid at all | o nts 
wnich L iivct read heblowed such extrivagmt On tlu viiv n «lit ittir the ilibile in the ( i n- 

praisc upon the virtu ms iiiinisttr if the iitiriir, vintiui, tlu ni iiiliirs of tin ilul wmi d wn in 

that the Jacihins cried out that the red intintion i is 1 1 dm iii ci tlu h nU < n In * of !.,( uv t, 

of It was to priposi Roland foi a dii a r Vn tliir u d 1 1 i ill f r bn nniiudi t ixp isi ii fr in tlu 

instance of unfair ]ilav was tlnlDmtm win bid s i tv llu vi Imie ml I liv if tlu (nrmdists 

had more to do with the mass icre*' lb ni anv nun, turnisbid iluin with eveillii i infinnints, aid it 

was touched in ist delicateiv, as if those who wire w is nit 1 ir th m t pr tint tliiii ovvi e iidml 

accusing Robespurri wjiuld enter into a jinct and hul liiu , 1 1 wi ulil loi i u 1 1 In, rn m guun iia 

alliance with tlu ternliu i v-m iii'-ti r of justue if or more c ii'.id lali 1 dn d 1 mtme said ic 

hi would onlv break with Rolnsjiierre Pt pular w is inip issibli i devi rdu tlu se md d us si i lus 

idolairv, and ail iiiiluLiice exireiaed over tlu I’ans tint pissid m tlu C iivmtiuii, wlun }mtri ts 

ell fti ins, wire the virv bathos of accusation after win lu t albiwed 1 1 spi ak ai aiiisi thui aieiisirs, 

all the loud deiiuni lations and jinmillib of whin lluu was n thing, in tin b iilv of tin liousi, 
the Girondists If ivin, us l.uuvet said, it but insokiue and dispitisni, wbili the gullerus 

W.1B through the influtnci of Roluspurn that win gitiing cn wdid with nobodv but wonuii 

Mirat was ere ctid, this vias but a juair and in- Robtsjmrre himstlf lallui iijion the club lo arm 
comlusive ground for impiachment, pariiiularly * itsi If withe uragi lonsisitlu at roi lous calumnies 
after the Convention had rKocnised Murat’s re- that were jir pagitid, and hi rtad a 1 iig dis- 

tum, and had allowed liim lo sit uiiioiig them fi r | i mrst juHiifvmg tlu whole of his own conduit, 

five or BIX weeks \t this inonuiit, though the and ueeusing the (unmdists of stale iniius fur 

spirit of the man might be suspettid, thire were worse than aiiv that had evir bun coniniittid or 

no overt acts wherewith to charge IGibespiern , unaginid h\ thi old despitisni or iven h\ Lafuvetti 

he had run the race for a n public with the rest, and the Fiuillmts In the sami disiourse the 

and, bad and mad as were his orations in till Jaco- Iiuorruptiblc adniinistend Liiornious dosis of 

bin Club, thi> were scareel} worse than tbc dula flatUrj to the Puns popululioii, not ncgleeting to 
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ask them what they rould expect if this faction of 
men from the south ^cre to invade and crowd the 
capital with iirovmcials of their own choobiiig — 
with Marseillese, not saiis-culottic like those which 
Barharoux had first brought to drive the king out 
of the Tuilerics, hut re<(prctiifniities like those 
whcin l>afavette had employed to massacre the 
people in the Champ de Mars? The Jacobin 
C’lul) unanimously resolved and decreed that this 
fiddress should he printed and sent to all the aflS- 
liated societies. It had ten thousand times more 
chance of making an impresbion on the public 
mind than the loose accusation read by Louvet in 
the Convention ; and, to judge impartially between 
the two productions, it rcallv displayed a great deal 
more ability and an immense deal more tact. 
Butcher Legendre called attention to the fact that 
Ijouvet had been carrMiig his speech in his pocket 
for many davs, and that it was a noticeable coin- 
cidciiee that Roland’s report, J^ouvet’s speedi, and 
a tenihle pamphlet hy Brissot against the Jacobins 
hud all ajijaared in the course cf one morning. 
\Itrliii sanl that Louvet, Kehecqui, and Harhu* 
roiiv v\ere ever reudv to sw^ar v\hat the viituoiis 
Ibd.md bade iheni-cvd read} to in'^ult, in the 
C'lUivmtivm, tlu»sc who were iiccubi-d, and to im- 
pose silence on them whin iliey rose to defend 
till ms( Ives ; that Louvet, the editor of the ‘ Se»'»i- 
nellc * ne^Nspapir, was paid and salaried h\ R' land 
{uhuh n«is imtnthj that Louvet’b moral 

iliaTactei was noi e of the best (iihuh u iio just as 
inu ), and that I e was “ a chump ton of intrurue ” 
I'aliri il Eahnitine said that tin to was a man who 
had bien, near at hand, all tlnit hud ])asseil be- 
tween the lOlh of Auiiubt and the fith of Septem- 
1)1 r, tli.it he could he a projier ai Inter between 
Roliispieiru and Jaaivet ; that this man was 
that, whatever might he Petion’s con- 
iiiMons with the Giionde, he hoj’*'d he would 
spiaU ihe truth, paiticulailv ns he had been him 
tli.it morning on tlie verv point of mounting the 
tiibune to irive the he to Ijouvel’a aceubalions. 
But Merlin condemned the notion of anv buch 
aii>ler, lust daininng Beiion with the faintest 
]o use, and then asking whether the e.\-ma}or was 
Dot ilie close liiind of Brissut, of Roland, of Verg- 
niaiul, of Barhaioiix ;* An. ustin Uobes])ierre, the 
voimirer hiother of the Incorruptible, delivered a 
di'.coinsc which carried conviction to the mind of 
thi (Mul), and made his fume great. Hi begged 
them to observe what moment it was the Gi- 
roniiisls were chousing to crush Ins innocent 
hrothei. “ It is a moment,” said he, “ when 
lilt*} hold in their hands both the executive 
power and the legislative power; when they 
dispose of all the forces of the state. An I it 
1 “ H inoiiieiit when all iie ]ieo])le of France are 
not for us, vvlicn we can onlv count with cert.mity 
on the ])ei)ple of Pans. i’Uizcns, I was alarmed 
tins morning at their furv in the Convention. I 
thought that assassins were going to poniard my 
dear brother! 1 heard some iinii say that he 
should perish at their hands! The Coiivld- 


tiuii has been dishonoured by a tissue of lies — by 
a romance made b} a romance-maker : they heard 
liim ill silence, even to the last w'ord — nay, they 
even applauded him ! The Convention has dis* 
honoured itself! Who knows but forged papers 
may be brought in on Monday next to inculpate 
my brother V But let the iniiocenl perisli : liberty 
will not ))eri8li with him, for she does not depend 

on the life of one man I cannot quit this 

tribune without making nn observation about 
Marat. Marat cannot be very culpaUe, since he 
is persecuted by the same men of intrigue that aie 
persecuting Robespierre ' There is another fact that 
1 must communicate. This morning 1 was at the 
Convention, sitting near Anacharsis Clootz ; and 1 
lieard Cloctz say to Petion and others, that he had 
been obliged to dispute warmly, at the table of the 
minister of the interior, for the unity of the re- 
]HihIic ! You must see clearly that these intriguers 
aim at federalism. A member of the Mountain, 
vv ho endeavoured to restore order and calm in the 
^ouse, was cruelly insulted hy Rehecqui, who said 
that there was no li'^tining to such men as Robes- 
])ierre — that the only uigument was the sabre.** 
Desihamps rose to give a counterpart to the ac- 
cusation contained in the letter of the president of 
the rriminal court, which Roland hud presented to 
the Convention. He said that a citizen, a member 
ol the society, had been Inward to declare at a public 
table, only yesterday, that Robespierre and Marat 
ought to i'C assassinated ; that it wa^ as necessary 
to get nd of them as it was to get nd of the ci- 
devant king; and that Robespierre w'ould have 
been taken off long ago, if he were not constantly 
surrounded h\ a body-guard of bravoes. But the 
mo'^t reiuurkiihle speieh of the night was that of 
cx-Capuchm Chahot, who knew aviuuch about the 
mussaercB of September as any man. “ Louvet,** 
said he* ** has declared this morning that it was 
not the men of the 10th of August that made the 
davs of September ; and I, who was an eye-witness, 
will tell you that they were precisely the same 
men ! Louvet has said that in the September 
ufiiiirs there were not above two hundred persons 
in activity, and 1 will tell you that 1 saw and passed 
under ten thousand swords ! For the truth of this 
I apjieal to Bazire, Culon, and other deputies of 
the Assembly who were with me. For a long way 
before we reached the jirison of the Abbaye we 
liad the gi cutest difficulty in forcing our way 
through the dense crowd. 1 alone recognised one 
hundred and fifty of the federates who were brought 
to ]*aris by Barbaroux. It is possible^hat Louvet 
and his adherents may not have been present at 
those po^mlar executions ; but, w hen a man can 
speak of them with so much sang-froid, surely he 
cannot have much humanity. 1 know tliat, since 
his discourse in the C'onvention, I would not sleep 
ill the same room with Louvet for fear of being as- 
sassinated. I call upon Petion^ who know> some- 
thing, to declare whether it is true that there weie 
no more than tw’o hundred persons employed m 
those long executions. Could a small number of 
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mrn have done^hat^as done if the armed citizens 
of Pans had not luin ^ith tlitm — if thi pribons 
had not hetn invadid 1)\ the same men iivho 
stormed the Tuiltrie- ^ France has ytt sonuthini^ 
to learn about these matters, and the men of in- 
trigue fQnc\ that tht^ can take ad\antagc of it«> 
Ignorance Th(\ \iant to destroy us in detail 
they are eoine: to impcaeh Robespierre, Marat, 
Danton, Santerre , and \er\ soon the} will hi} 
hold of Ba/ire, Merlin, Chahot Montau% and 
others But let them look well to their own heaeU 
their strength is a mere we ikness Tlie C inven- 
tion itaelt, h\ their eiwn \«ite, eaii exercise n i )ucli- 
cial power without the smction of the |i)jle'** 
A federate presented himself to assuie the elnh 
that he and M(\(.ril of his e mirades hid been 
actixeh enij loved in the divs tf ^(.pttmbtr, tint 
the prisoners the\ hid nia'*sitrtd wm itly ill 
formers of assicmats eir conspirators, tint he w is 
going to quit Ibiris to-mnnw, and tint he re- 
gretted to leave it at a nionieiit when threat divi- 
sions and dissensions were goiiu to lire ik out* ^ 
Marat, in hi^ ‘Rejnihli in’ ki|t up the war 
He re]K ited the iceosation of fid i t/t in — a w rd 
which soon became as terrilde and di us to the 
Parisians as the tiriiis ic/ , or an / / //, or / /, 
and he made use of veiv inueiii ms iriumcnts and 
inducti Ilia, from fiets or ap|Kirin es to fiv the 
charge on the (brnidc lie dcsinlad tint pirtv 
as a clique, tiie soul of whieli was the pt lint 
Buz It, the firimlistLis iirc(,thi i is( ib'c G ndet, 
the perfidious Bnssot, the doi lilc Gnis niie, anel 
tartufle Rabiut Pominier ” * M tv (i id hive pit\ 

on their s mN in the next woild’ ’ sod Mint, 
and I will pardon them in this pioi nh / nty th y 
itikt fin mnrf t list h ” lie ugiin aiidairiiii 
bide the conmune and the pe iple of Paris retlcet 
on the cons (juencis of bringing an irmv di. voted 
1 1 this! ten III into tilt c ipit 1 — on toe e nisi picnces 
of aii\ nnioval of the legiblitiire fr m Pnib to the 
provinces — em the con8t(|uenef - of a splitting up 
of the empire into a niimbcr of federal i pul lies, 
incaeh of wine lithe Gironde would estiblish cn 
aristiHraev on the ruins of rovultv, w mid btize 
and h dd all t ic fir'-t pi ices, dejiriviiig I’ur s of 
all her honour, weight, an 1 pnfit 1 Ik eoiiiinune, 
who had leist n<iiic oftluirrcv duiioiiarv encrgv,per- 
hcvcrt 1 III their svbtem, inti rnieildling with everv- 
thing, usurping ntarlv all that was left of the ex- 
ecutive power, and gttt ng pos esbion of all the 
n tinid or t rfeiteel jinqiert/ rliev could la> their | 
hands oi Vpteud, the treasurer of the civil 1 Ht, 
had a sum e^^nioTiev in Ins chest, said to exceed 
ten millions of livres, hut, whatever was the 
umouiit, the eximmum got it all W ith an aliuiid- 
aiit eir{H)sit of hard cash, thev had wherewith to 
pav nil the {XHirer and more desperate part of the 
■nns-eulottes , and with such a hod \ -guard they 
had little to fe*tr from the* Girondists of the Cun- 
vention The} even procured fnm the firiv eight 
Pans sections a dcelirution of eonfidenee, appro- 
bation, and friendship On the* uthe*r hand, Ko- 
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land, as minister of the interior, demanded ac- 
counts, taxed the committees if the commune with 
dilapidation, w iste, and corriijit use of the j uhlic 
monev, and sent sec let orders to the eb }iartinents 
to arrest s me of the coininibsaneb emplivcd by 
the commune, as robbers and assassins A num- 
ber of federates were implovcd to t*ill out for the 
heads of Mar it, Danton, and Rolii spierrt , and 
great efloitM wiie made to win over ihe resputu- 
hilitv siitii ns, whith iiad jirofissed si much de- 
V itK n to Lafavette and the 1 eiiill ints, and whic h 
had done so little f ir them it the moment of crisis 
— bei little fir theniMlvcs, for the triumph of the 
sani-cilott s must he tluir destine ion Dtiiim- 
rmx, as a jiroper nplv to an addie ss whic h the 
conmiuni hid sent to all piTt-« ef Fr inee lojiisuf} 
their own c induct and buspi i ii s, and to elinounce 
the inemhtis of the s ni h ns c nvicted fid rilists, 
])nipos(d four fot mid ihle de rets a. mist the (om- 
imme , hut his jiirtv h d n t the e m ue to trv 
their strength 11] on till 111 , the s,i]r| iL ins weie 
given up, an 1 aguri, without duin. in vlhiiu, thc} 
ac({mtiel the (dimn of the most fie re ind san- 
LUiiiirv int 1 ti 111 * M n tlm luh this niiseidile 
weakness and n letisi ii t In'. ii n iis than from 
the exertions of Ills fiiin 1 in I pn U di pi rri, 
when hi pns iitul hnnsilf n Si ml iv tli jlli of 
Niveiiiliir ti iijilv t» IjOumi’s \ .ii (liir-, 8 , 

1 loktei ritlitr like one whi e im ft in kt uen- 
siti ns thill one tint emu ti in wei tii ni 1 iii 
g ilh ri s and ill p iris 1 1 tin II u e win 1 1 1 \ d d , 
nd when hi nn uiitid tin tr huii Ik w iv ihuiid 
hv the pe pi His dive imse w.iv virv 1 u « md 
virv carefullv irpiind, vlmwi ^ intmitelv ^.noie 
uhilitv thin till tlmivv piptrwluh the autlior of 
‘1 mild lb’ ha 1 nil “ U1 wlial am I aieusid ” 
said hi of liiMiig (oiv|ii(.d ti bring nhoiU a 
dll til rship or a iniiinvir iti, or t m iki mvvtli a 
trihuTii of tin pit Jill '1 he ( I 11 n n III iiiv tdvir- 
banes dois not viuii t > In fivid Ixt us traiivl ite 
these incoiibis eii K mm nle is Iv the wonls //- 
jfrtrnt jtouf^r N vv v » i inu't lurii ili it, if mt h 
i pnijiit was crimnd, it w ib •'idl niun inbiiiie. 
To eve cute it, it w i" iiei i ssarv n it on v to upsit the 
ihr me, hut to tlestitiv tin It ihliiin, ami jiivint 
the \bbiiiilil\ liLingbUiii d I Iv a NuidiuI (on 
veniiori But ht w liijqiiiii i thin, ih i I was 
tilt first, in inv ] ohiii dibt airbis ami in ni} 
writings, to ciU for a C invention, as tin onl} 
reinielv for tin ills of riiv lountrv ' It is true that 
that priqio-iiion was dinoimeid us tiirhi lint and 
dangiiouB hv the (jirondii«t- , I ut presentlv llic 
revolution of the 10th of \uLiibt more than hgiti- 
inatisid it — re a ised it Nied I miv that, to arrive 
at a dictatorship, it w nild not he enough to he 
muster of Purib'* All tiie eighiv-ihne dtpurtiiients 
must be won uvii or subdued Now, where were 

* Birliorn II ■ jnrofnwd dtrrtnt wirp — 1 TIul thf> l•|fl«lntlr« 

ml I i|iiit I urik mil .. il « r ] r ilrt U d friwi iiii ill* lUi I i il ui r , 

I hat t IpI rat * ii 1 III iiali nil l ii Iu iih . i nj i itl\ with 
Ilf iiMti Ilk I, rd fill I u MMti a hliiml I m ml l ail it iht 
Nun luul ( M I i 7 A II Iht ( m <r tWH ih u I oirvri Iff// luto 
t h qh r MTl t jutt I I irv i// r ni/ 'll /rf 4 1 li il ll r I u\MilloB 
aliould brtak lij ili I an* iiiuii ri|iaUtjr 
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In^ treasures ? Where mj armies ** Where mj 
fortres'ses ** All the power was actualh m the 
hands of rn\ adversaries In order that the ac- 
cusjtion jiresentid bv Louvet acquire an\ cha- 
racter of verisimilitude, it must hist be demon 
Btratcd that I was completclv mad Nor cm I 
S(.e that nn adiersanes can i^ain much b^ such a 
demonstration, lor, if I was mad, wh\ have thev 
eivtn ihimstlviB the trouble of coniposin.r *,0 
niinv hue di^coiir^Ls, of stii kiiii? up so manv 
])lu irds of niukin^ ^uth rfforts to repiesint mi to 
the tonvciition and all trance as the most diiufii- 
oub and TL doubtable ot conspirators'*’* Ik repu- 
<liit(d all politic il coiiTKM m with Mar it Ik sml 
he had never sien M irat in jirivate but once, and 
that w IS m the m mtli ol .T.mn in t)t the pnsent 
tcir, .md that befoie then lu had nevir hul aii^ 
kind ofconijCM m orcorrc^-pindcnct withliiiii,dirctt 
or 111 lircet , lb it tluir noti ns were not the same, 
tint he took occasion ti un mstrah with Mint 
on till Lvtiivajanct and vnlimc of s m, „f }, ,, 
writin^r^, IS ofl iisiu 1 till ItKti Is of 

hlartv as to the iriM . i its tl it M ii it dihndcd 
his op, ni ms, and lu his, md tint fi th t i,im 
he had luvir n M ii it until lu i urul him s,t- 
tiinr 111 tlu I If, I I il ivscinblifs as c induiiti to In 
one of the di pull sol l»nis “Jhert ilso ’* 
contmued ho,“l i mnd M I. „ict, ulu, ic usl. 
in of hlMU r ulHisid /• //y, d. , H l 1,1- 

diditc f r 1*1, s, and ol l,u n^ sdiiicd Mint’s 
Pintion 1 ,\ in i of min.iu md ten ir I miJ] 
answer this ih. I icnis n, ms wi h ihwpion 
facts 11, m ^l^^t, ^ 

entiit IiiKh ,,t tin ,, ,||), t 1,11 iluioiil 

iissini bh l,ml uiidiiiin mxh i.nulih, i|,i 
ktioiill all I), ri <11 1.1.1 1.1 tin ,i<,|,k i„ (hi , 
mm issiml.lits, nml tint tliL Mitts sliuiih I. 
aiMii 0,11 K iintl 11 ml, i|„, ,i „ 

"I 111 111, I its of till rt spill M 1 inuiilut.s ] iin. 
laxli niiik a frie iist „1 Ins i .t, or ,| Ins ri,l,t „i 
imil-oMiia iiniliiUtis Hut 1 m ,.|,i „„t j,, 

Alint J pro,,o.i,l ,10 oni, OnH, (,, 11 , min,? tin 
Sttiiipli 1.1 sonii who ire mm inimliirs „( tins 
rimnksu,,,;, 

loot ” “ '""I"-'; <'* ■•I'risim.itiMs I 

fJ-oLi ,0 ill „( ]), to, 1 - iisii, 1 imlil ,..t 
S > spiak ol a in ,,1,0 „ ,s o„h kiio»ii , , „„ hv 
J,i. iiputat,on « 8 .i siM„t, .iml l,i n,? nnsloiiums 
hi, L".l‘iiil,»liiili out,lit to jiiiiltr 

h in .„ti,c.l.,n n. Ik ms ol th. ,n.n|s of tk 
1 im-h revolutiou I onl, .1 si,iat, 1 M,,r,( 

SMilioul imnuiig him, os om ol th m , mr im 
yitirs who kill fought . 111,1 tufKiiil lot tin iau„ 

?1' r'M"*'™ '«« know the true I 

cauBi of Marat a ilccuon ’ I„ ih.t momii.t of 

k?h’, ” ‘r ‘ D wa. at it, 

htii?ht, wkn Puns was thiiatcntii hi the aii- 

smtiiig armies of the C oaliiion, piopli \ere Itss 
niik with cirtain iwirerutid or ixtrainL'inr 
ikaa tmmed by him, than with the crimu “f dl 
the {iirfidiou. cnimiiB ht, had denounced, and the 
actual preaemc of the evtla which he Uriong 
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predic^ Nobodj tlun thought that m a ahort 
time the name of Marat alone would he made a 
pretext to calumniate all the Pane de.mi ™» the 
electoral asuemhls, and the primary aeaembli’es of 
the prople For me, I leave to thoee who know 
me to )udgc of this hne project, formed bj certain 
poplc, to idiutifi me with a man with whom I 
have notlung m eommon Had not mj combat 

their letting loose upon me the etieniies Marat hai 
miiile hv Ins cvtravagmt opimons'” He treated 
ivitli coiitimptuous ridieul. the charges of making 
himself an ohjeit of j.uhln idolatry and of tv ran? 
nibiiip over the Jaeolnn Club “ In that club " 
k lid he, till re an fifitm hundred ardint citizens 
•md th, onlv inflitineel have over them is from’ 
their sentimtnts being mine, and my scntimenu 

K... 11 1 “'•'emariik were all Jaco- 

hills, all eloquent men, but thtv were weak there, 
h, list thu dill not fed like the piople. 
jMrnme li is , roved that the opinion of the Jaco- 
nns and tht popular sociitics is the opinion of 
fhe 1 nnth 1.1 ,,)1, no citi/in has treited that 

I . 7 ’woi'’ M " • “h** I onH shared 

It with oikri, He challenged hib accusers to 
jn VI tint ht, iithtr us a mimher of the nmnici- 
JHli V, or in anv oth.r q.nl.ty, had t,ken any part 
in fk popuhr eteeii ions of Sqitemlier. It was 
not Ins Inn dtnunneetk Seiitimlirizers, for thev 
niK th. c. mmun. and tin sans-culottes, his friends 
ini ins ,1 rtv , hut ht holdiv undertook to prove 
•hit iht pi Ison missiicres were the direct conse- 

KHIiof yi.-ii t and toe 2 nd ol S< , tt mher were 
msipirahlv Imkid togithn , and tint the Gi- 
rondisi , wl , ,„«h ed hv ib. first, could not with 
(■‘r'T mv tondimn the second As 

vv'iih ni *1 ill'iialili/, it was nimsensc, or 

ilh (qinl reason thi (sirinilikts might make the 

rivikt 11. lor evin tin taking o( the Bastille 
vdiiih kgni It, w IS (1.1,1. irv to liw, and surelv it 
viiv ilh-il to ovirthrovv and imprison the 
n.™ueh' He would ask, could tl.e 'G.rund.sU 
‘Mx<t to Inn a rivi.luti.n aiidaiepublicwith- 
■'Ut rivolutnnarv eMilcment ’ Rokspierre con- 
tiudtd with some Roman nourishes, which were 

to'tl.,"'t“,“ '7 1"' •’“t iiitmlv adapud 

to th, tasii of Ins auditors, win ha ltd him once 
m»ri as the best fnu.d o( the piople a.k 

mil of ihtse uppl lusts, w huh wtrt mingled with 
a < U1 I n ,h. ...ilir of tht day Urnstt rusi id 
OW nils tk tiibuni but ktort ht tould nail it 

o ijmstd tharges l.v pass ng to tht oriltr ol the day 
Ibc Girondibib fiarcil that tlie men of the centre 

sa ODS were so verv vague, and as the moat that 
could pnsbiblv be made out a^alnbt R bcbiuerrc at 
^at moment was, that his popularity was immense, 

• llvUtiiemt, I ottieB a niea CommettanB, in lliBt I’telemcnt. 
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and that it might be suspected he ^ould at some 
future time attempt to (.mjilo} it for his oimi 
aggrandisement The co\\ard<s, too, stood in hmic 
of the shouting, roaring galltries; and the\ iinre 
shackled and (htiiiied b> their inward cotiMctiuns 
that tht 10th of Viigiist and the da}B of September 
IS ere indeed inseparable, and that hitliirto Robes- 
pierre MAS, at the least, as ilear Irom blood as the\ 
themsehts. IVtion, mIio mbs sitting Mith them, 
mho MHs both ]>illar and buttress to the Giionde, 
had, morcoMT, an evident interest in stopping dis 
cussions Mhich might have revealed perilous se- 
crets * The Mountain demanded that Ruhespu m *8 
discourse should be printed , and this w is agreed 
to almost unanimouslv And then Merlin sud 
that, as the minister of the intciior had printed 
15,000 copies of Loueet's aeeusution, there ought 
to he 15,000 copies of the ]usti(uatijn Louvet 
and Birbirou\ both eUmanded perniirisu) i to bring 
forward a Ire^h aeeusution or dciiiiiu latioii , but 
thev were ]nit down bv cries of “ Ordei ' Older 
** But, ’ piped Louxet with his thin, shrill voice, 
“I must be allowed t) answer R ibespierre ** 
“ Oh’” cri(d main voices, “ vou cun answer him 
in vour ncwspa})er *’ The author of * 1 iiibl is* then 
begged to be permitted to Bjicuk against the pre- 
sident The House decided b\ a gre it majoritv 
that he should not have this perniisson Ihtii 
lieau Barbar iiix. rushed, not to the tribune or 
spetking place of members, but to the bir of the 
House, and demanded permission to speak is a 
simple citi/en I he eseapiele provoked peils if 
laughter— the august Areopagus laughed f r sutne 
time. At length some members demanded tlia* 
Barbaroux should be eensuied bv the House for 
degrading the character and dignitv of a repre 
Fentative of the piu|ile , and Barrere, a true middle- 
man, who was making himself a part) in the Ci litre, 
or Plain, with the full detc rmin itioii of nuking 
good terms wuh tlu (uronde if it sn ml I eunie 
out victorious ir Mil the m irtal strife with tiie 
Jacobins, or with the Mount tin it it s) ul I crush 
the Gironde, vaultul into the tribune, in I begin i 
smooth, pacifi diseourse I entreat ’ sod he, 
** in the name of the ]mblic giol, tint an end lx 
put to these personal pi(|U(8 and pissimis, ind that, 
setting aside these idle quarrels, we oeeupv our- 
selves solelv about great questions What ought to 
signifv in the eves of an enlightened legisiat ir all 
these vague accusati ms abiul a dictatorship >r ri- 
diculous projects fir a triuiiiv irate Citizens, if 
tVicre cxisttd m the republic u in in born with the 
genius of Cicsar or tlx audaeitv of Cromwell — a 
man who, with the talent of ^vlla, pus-essed the 
immense means of tint dictator — 1 wemld mvself 
boldl) accuse him for Fiieh a man might be dan- 
gerous to liliertv But men of a dav, little nui- 
nagers of riots, ixdiiieians who will find no place 
in the domain of historv ought nut to occup) the 
precious time which vou owe to the grand labours 

* PrtioD ipukr aftmin** eli** f rd^r f tli lUv. hu 1 f ir Hip pr 1 juei 
tion tit tlir a«linip Itut thu I ms ii it iltrr f ur flniiu thae li« «h 
gUa to 8«t tlw drbilr endiU 


I wherewith the people have charged }ou . . . I 

propose that we get iid of these accusations alto- 
gether, bv resolving th it ‘ The National Con veu- 
* tion, considering tliat it ought onl) to occupy 
itself about the inteiests of the republic, passes to 
the order of the dav * ** Robespierre, whose 
I pride was hurt bv the slighting, contemptuous 
expressions of Barrere, exelaimeel, “ I will have 
lime of vour older of the da), if )ou qualify 
1 * in this niannir' * 1 he Mountain call d for the 

ordei of the div, in its usual and sinqile form, 
without an\ pie imble , and tins, beuig put to the 
vote, was carried b\ an mime use inajuntv Thu 
triumpli ef the liuorrujitihie was thus complete 
Reheequi endeavoured to defend the extruviigane e 
of his friend and townsman Baihiroux, and, 
when the presidmt told him that tlie dehiite was 
closed, he eveinnud tint the disi u«>sie)n, ]Mo]>eily 
specking, hid iievei been opened — that the iieeu- 
satioii of R ibespuire w is a sull-boiii diild ' But 
cue c ipi al ( iiise whieli in i\ hive ]Modueid an 
inline use efleel on the eow irilK minds oi the Gi- 
I mdivtb, and on the voIim end divisims of the 
House, rdii ims to he inenti iied — Hie leiiillint 
tenaee, and ill the « pen spues between the luile- 
nes and tlie Salle de Mantle, were e row (led with 
n itioa il g laids and pikenun fniii tlie fiubourgs 
and the stiti ns “ It i" sii inge,” sud Bnss it, m 
Ills niw«.pij)er, “tint (leiieril '^anterre should 
hive feunlsiininv ]ntr Is lo prole et Rihespit ire, 
whim inbilv nieineul, and n >t hive 1 mnd a 
single putr 1 on tlu Jnd )t Sptimlxr and the f 1- 
lowiim divs But in truth th s was ii it si iiige 
at all, and, is f r tin site tv ef RdnspiMie n I 
being menaeeel, the (m mdi^ls would have sent him 
to the giiillo me li tin v had pr vailed over him this 
d IV , tluv would hive shown him, and liis jnrtv, 
no 111 ire iiierev thin hi shiwid the in But it was 
in tlx < \e n lu, when *li( liu rrup ihh entered the 
Juobin hill, tint he en|iiv(d tiie lull swee's oi his 
triuni]>h He w IS almost di dined witli ajipl ius(s, 
almost sull) It 1 with emhraees tiev eulled him 
III! t igU, an \nsliihs, Uk )ii t iinl giiitestnnii 
in tlx lepulilie, and tluv la^ilv indue ed Biriiie, 
wh ) was so m 1 1 be Ins s > e I ite , to e\pl on awav tin 
oflensivc words he liud iisnl in the C oiive iition, or to 
I eh elan that he in ant tlu in m applv not ti Rolies- 
purrt or Marat, hut to the Gii lulihis Neil satis- 
I lied witii the veUi passed in the Convention fe^r the 
printing ot ibispurre's disc nirse, Meilin rose to 
ueeuse * die virtuous, eternullv virtuous Rdand, 
of forge itiiig hiH pniiiipl s, and of iimking use of 
the post to eireulate in the eUpirtments the dia- 
tribes of Biissot, the bar infill s of Buzot, and the 
(lenuneiations of Lmvel “1 demiiid,** said he, 
“ that the Club print and send to all the ufliliated 
societies the great dise ourse of Robespierre, and 
that we joii to it a vole of thunkH, in which we 
shall declare all the good we know of Robes- 
pierre The departments will rather believe us 
than the virtuous Roland' ’ The proposition was 
adopted insianll) The IntorruptibU, more over, 
iiiBcrttd th whole of Ins defence in u printed letter 
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to his constituents ; so that, in one way or other, 
it must have been widely disseminated • In 
the Hall he seemed to blush undw his blushing 
honours ; and, whenever it suited him, this strange 
being could play the part of a modest and silent 
man in perfect sUle. He w’as the only man of the 
revolution, perha'ps the only man of his country, 
that knew when to be silent, or that could perse- 
vere in silence. Merlin invited him to mount the 
Jacobin tiibune and give the Club his own ac- 
count of his stnnrirlc and victory. “Ah, no!** 
said one of his worblnppeis; “I know the mo- 
desty of Robespierre ; I know he w ill be silent.’* 
And silent he was the whole night, leaving others 
to sound his praises and rejieat some of the argu- 
inenls h( had used. “ 1 1 is virtues, his eloquence 
— his incorruptible virtue and his masculine clo- 
(juence,” exclaimed Gamier, “ have crushed all 
Ills enemiob ! Barbaroux, in desjiair, quitted his 
seat as a legislator, and lan down to the bar: he 
could not look the man lu had accused in the face ; 
and, in effect, how should a mIc reptile bear the 
glance of the eagle! Ttiis has been the most beau- 
tiful day of oui revolution!’’ Manuel delivered a 
mil more extravagant ])anccyiic ; but Manuel, who 
was u birt of Barrue, without Burreie’s dexterity, 
trud to louple Pelion with his old iriend Roheb- 
pienc, forgetting, whatever} <*ld woman might have 
reminded him of, that no foes are so hitter and 
irriconcilcahle as those who have been once 
(•lose frunds, and shutting his eves to the fact 
that Petioii had now uilirLly committed him- 
self witli the Giionde, hetween whom and the 
Mountain tlere could he no peace or tiuce but in 
death. “ Robespierre,’’ said he, “ has alwuvs 
shown the greatest austint} in his principles; he 
has ever wished to be nothing, while so many men 
were eager to be sonielhing. Robespierre might 
sav, as the ancient Roinini said to the senate, 

’ People attack my words, so innocc.it am I in iny 
iKtioiis.’ ].iO()k at his conduct in the first Assem- 
1)1} 1 where there w’lis so much corruption. He 
111 wavs sat side by side witli Pt^tioii — Petion and 
he Wire the twin-brothers of libcrtj !’’ Collot 
d’llcibois iiistiintly called the orator to account for 
these grave errors, telling him that Pi?tion was no 
more like Rohespierre than w’inter w^as like summer. 

Between tins triumph of Robespierre over the 
Gironde, and tlie mock tiial of I.<ouiB XVI., there 
IS nothing to detain us long. There were com- 
mmees of the Convention labouring in many 
vor'.itions, and a grand committee busy at the 
old wuik of constitution-making, as the consti- 
tution of 1701, to which more oaths had been 
taken than had evirbeen sworn to all the constitu- 
tions in the world, was now to be set aside as a 
dirtv sheet of piper, us an opprobrium ; and us all 
things were to lie remodelled and cut into repuli- 
liean shape. This Constitution Committee was 
Composed of nine members, of whom seven, or at 

* 1 ell ret t mi'i C omnu* tnm The rditnrh of tin* • Ilistoirr Pari#* 
in lit in. t.ivv ilii wh ilv of Uil* kk'U m thi> C,iiivi>nUoii Itnm 

till ti'xi. whiili lhi'\ Mi\ ih moil ('oricit huiI chdiuitcristic than th« 
r< |i»it lit the liVi^cn 111 lh)‘ ‘ M niileiir ' 

V(M 111 


least six, were decided Girondists. They were 
PAion, Condorcet, Brissot, Vergniiuid, Gensonn^, 
Thomas Paine, Sicyes, Ban ere, and Danton. Bar- 
r^re, as we have nientiimed, sat m the Plain, and 
was waiting upon providence or events. Sieyes, 
properly speaking, was never of anj party hut of 
the part} of Sie}Cs, being a party in himself, and 
to himself, and by himself. Thomas Paine, who 
had obtained his letters of naturalization through 
Guadet, w'as decidedly a Girondist. Danton was 
the only Montngiiard. In the affected 1 inguage of 
that great moral philosopher Thiers, •* Philosojihy 
had Its representatives in the person of Sieves, Con- 
dorcet, and the American Thomas Paine ; the Gi- 
ronde was particularly reiirescnted by Gensonm!, 
Vergniaud, Petion, and Brissot, the Centre by 
Barrere; and the Mountain by Danton ” But, by 
giving philosophy three representatives, Thiers 
takes at least two from the iorce of the Gironde. 
He adds, “ It is no doubt surprising to sec Danton, 
that tiibune of the people, so verv tiiibuleiit, but so 
little speculative, placed in the midst of a committee 
entirely philosophic {tout philnsopkirjuv), and it 
seems that the character, if not the talents, of Robes- 
pierre ought to have obtained him that post. It 
is certain that Robespierre was most ambitious of 
that distinction, and that he was dv.cpl} wounded 
at not obtaining it. Ihcy gave the preference to 
DduUm because ki^ natural d/spa\ition rtndetcd 
him Jit jor everything^ and because no deep re- 
sentment as yti separated him Jrom his col- 
leatpjes** The first of these two propositions is, 
to our understanding, a phrase without a mean- 
ing ; but the second must comprehind in it the 
confession that the Girondists entertained no re- 
sentment Hu^ainst Danton, whose immense share 
in the guilt of the inuBsucres of September was 
as clear as the sun at noonday, while they pre- 
tended so much resentment on that account 
against Robespierre, whose participation in the 
crime was as obscure and uncertain as it could 
well be — whose agency must have been remote 
and indirect. The Girondists commanded a great 
majority when the committee was ap])oiiited; and 
certainly they could have substituted Robespierre 
fur Danton, or they could have excluded Danton as 
well as Robespierre. But they wanted to secure 
to themselves the services of the greatpst or loudest 
bully in France ; they knew that Danton was open 
to the influences of flatter}, money, and other 
kinds of corruption, and that Robespierre was 
utterly inaccessible to such influences ; proud and 
confident in their own eloquence and logic, they 
cared not for a cool and a jiertinacious reasoner ; 
they thought Dunton’s lungs worth ten times 
Robespierre’s logic, and they therefore took the 
cx-miiiibter of justice to their bosoms, and affected 
a virtuous indignation against the Incorruptible. 
Composed * as the committee was, the Girondists 
soon found that, in spite of their majority, they 
could not make it nnirch quietly towards their 
ends. Fierce dissensions upon lirst princijilcs broke 
out, retarding the constitution-making, and dc]»o- 

2 E 
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pulun^ino; the Girondists, \iho had promised that 
France should ha\L the best of r^ublicun charters 
in the shorttst period of time CoQutint; sclch on 
the middle classes, 'vvlio had been aliead^ home 
down and crushed In the armed masses, and who 
had alreid^ ..i\tn up the strusTG^le in a spiritless 
mmiur, tlieir wish and plan was onl> slurhtU to 
dcni( cratizc the cmsiiulioii of 1191, and to csta 
blish the rti'iiuc of the bourG^eoisie, or rcbjiectabili* 
ties But what D.inton dimanded, and what the 
m ir( h of thi re\ olulion demanded and made in- 
e\ liable, was the extension of the democratic prin- 
ciple to Its utmost limits, the regime of the sms- 
culottes, the supremici of the low es^ md poor t 
Barrere so n tnmiiud his snU so is t » < itch iht 
same wind as Dint m , md Ih mas Pune’s j assmn 
for nil ihsilutt deni icrait, an 1 1 is camriiess to 
woik out tlu axioms lud down in Ins e'*sH\ on the 
Ri^lits of Man made him ratli r uiisteud\ and at 
tiiiit'- untiiie t his friends and p iti it s the Gir nd- 
ists Vn 1, hisides thest eiusts of hiiidruKi and 
d ffen net, there was thit me mixtion of all that 
was pru;m i ual and d )*.m itu il, '^K^es, wh i w is 
ub (ontident as e\er that to him alone was re scried 
the task of mikin.j a in del eonsiitutum, who 
could never aceepl the shad iw of an ijunion fiem 
anv min, and who cmid never c nceivt how *ii v 
man c mid h mebtlv refuse in pinion c f his 

Theie w is another corninittu tint inirih(l 
with nnuh in ire speed thin the (oiistituti nil 
This w IS “ Ihe I xtraordin irv C onimittct of 
Tweiitv four” app iinted to inqiiiri into “the 
crimes of L mis C ijx t, f irnierlv knur ’* In this 
coinnullee, t lo, the G rond sts wen. in the mu 
joniv On the 6th ot N iveinber, the vtrv d v 
aftr Rihespierrts mat triumjih, \ al tze, u 
Girondist, and a sworn triend ef ^er^nlmd 
presented to the Conventim the re pm ot ihib 
committee, he and his partx be lu eviUnlh in u 
hurrv to recover populurilv bv nome btroiu; revo 
Iiitionar} demonstration This rip rt rin to a 
great hneth It stated that thi i mmi tee, aftir 
a careful exammatiin of d icuni iib aid lettcrb 
found ill vxnous place*, haU e ime to tl e eiiulu 
Sion that Louis Cipet had hicii cuiltv i f numer us 
acts of high trea on airxinst the iiitun and hil 
thcrehv merited smie further punishment thin 
the forlciturr f the throne whieh hud heen nl- 
rcadv pruiounccd The Gimndibls afurwiirelh 
protended that the v had ere r Intn averse to the 
death of Liuis, an 1 that all thiv wanted was to 
briiiir him in iruiltv, and u pnvi to a voimir re- 
publican ]ieople the m ms rous vices of kings 
The ir pre te nee has impose d upon iiiaii\ the v have 
gamed credit fur a ce nth nei-s and inerev that was 
never in them The tale le, however, ec}uall\ bad 
either wax, f ir, it thex believed Lmis ought not 
to suffer death, tbc\ should never have agrecei lo 
find him guilty, or the > should never have hinted at 
a punishment U\und the seveir pcnaltv he had 
alread) undergone In concluding the rcjiort 
Valoze proclaimed in the clearest manner that 
there ought to be ano'her punishme ut besides tlie 


forfeiture (ufie pez/ic aubcqvi la (hcheanct\wnO^ 
although he did nut actuull) dehne what that 
punishment ought to be, be buul that laiins ought 
to be treated as a c mmon citizen, and the punibh- 
ment for eominon eit/ens, in cases of treason 
against the natun, was l)i ath He acknowledged, 
indeed, that, ueeordmgto the constituti n of 1791, 
the onlx eimpuet between the ei devant king uiiel 
the nation, the onlx punishment ]m)iiounced lor bad 
k mg'! was (le htami, or ditliroi ement “But,” 
said this nice logician, ” Louis Ca})Ct has been 
puiltx of a great nianx more crimes thin are mtn- 
ti ntel in that constitution — of nuin> more ci lines 
tlian liberal-minded legislitors could possiblx sus- 
pect or foresee — aid iheieleire hib pin i-hinent 
ought to he so niueh the gieuter Oil erxxi'*c 
there would be a c mtiadiclion between tlie law 
and universal re is n, and it would be x ur dutj 
to set aside and destnx so m nstrius a eefitradic- 
tion ’ If all tinsel Its n t bi..nifx — u niubt 
send I.anib to the ^uill itinc ” it signifub nothing 
\ndxvhitwis the e induct il the Giroi (lists ni 
the lloiibe XV hen the icport was reaiW Bnliiroux, 

the preux che V ilin it the paitx the echo i f the 

sentiments i f M id ime K il md iiiiil her biibhind, 
dtehred that the ehuLes u.,ht te be made heavier 
still, Slid that On mmitt i / \n 1 01 inn of tlu 
(ommun ml ih c nmufftt <t tf t iil ^nunty 

( t tU ( m it n Oi ( i/m nhni i/ (rinimul 

hOiii 0 t th 17/A i il fu /, (If I t/u hfifh rui' 
tl mil t u /, p ssts ed n Lie at number et eloeu 
ineiits t uehiiig tlu niuli(hed tie as ns if the 
ei devant king and he demmdtdthat all those 
piqers should be colltctid, made ]uibl c muI used 
as tvidenee IVti n siiiii tint the Committee ot 
Iweniv f ir bid i Iv nude use of the d euimnib 
whiel hid hteii lai I bef re ihein that tlu re were 
iiidiiv pqiers mueh nu re iin|i rt«ini , that itu 
kigwas i mnnlied in sevei 1 letlerbwnUin !> 
(h iMuI (i uflicr, and that hm treabons were, 
ele irlv jinvel bv tlu tri il <1 one Dai gicm mt, 
“//ii/ m m 11 h ft III I H t un 1 1 I nu ti i u t 
il Itf f i i ins ’ M as It ' X heaping a eu- 
siti 11 upeii aeeubulun, bx exapjie rating the jiulihe 
mind, that these (i rind bts ])roi ised hiiving L iiia 
from the se ifl 1 i •* I tux wire suie of a biiileiie 
of guilix whit»i ihfv utieivurdH pkadid wum all 
thex wibhed wiilnut imv pnecbsea if this kiid 
As a nutter of course the ultra la oliins weit 
further and faster, for tear ol he mg le t lx hind h\ 
the Giroiidibts , hut the Mountain mvei pietendid 
that thex me ant to term mute ilit tragedx or tin 
bloudx farce othcrwibc thun hv the guilloliiie, and, 
when the deed was il ni, thex gloried in it On 
the fdlowing dav, Nixemlicr the 7Lh, Muillie, 
another (MroiuliM, iirtsenled the report of the 
coTiiiiiittee of le^ibliiion upon the mode in whieli 
liOuiB X\I was to be tried After reciting a 
senes of qiicbtions on that subjeet, wlncli he said 
the cornnii Ue liad long and prufoundlv agitated, 
he m u long and hot harangue iiggraxuted all the 
offences of Liuis, keeping out of sight all the 
proxoeations, and |Krse ulion, and tenor which 
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hud drum the dt'^imirmi? kme to iiuoke the a d 
ol t)iti.rn urns und ofuibitrir\ SAerii^ns He 
trocittd with (ontcnijrt the coiistitiitionul invio- 
lihilit\ ot the soverciffu, und the idcu that unv 
kii 15 could he put above the law and the will of 
the jKopk Not eutisfiid with taxing Lmia with 
the hlood «i])ilt and the devu*»tuti()n8 conimitttd bt 
the Aiutnms and Pnissi ms at Lon^wi, \erdun, 
und Lillc, this Girondist accused him of all the 
1)1 ))d that had been shed on the lOih of August, 
u tlioiuh It had httn ‘‘O ncmtlt 1) listed tint the 
ifticlv on lh( ruilerits w is the it. suit of ‘ a pa- 
ti tie (ons|irai\** — although all the w 01 Id knew 
the misiiabk, def netkss bt t( ol the court, and 
th it L mis h id been i blue 1 t ) H i to the Nutinnal 
\bsiinhl\ luf re 1 match w is huh ed or i tri.'^ir 
driwii “ Ha\e ^ou not still Kfoie \iurtMs* 
i\ 1 limed Mailhe, “the murks of the ])ani(ide 
Im k s which on the lOlh (f Vucust thieitemd 
th nit I in ectn 111 this •'in tiiirN of the lews'* Do 
\ u n t still he ir ri ( hoim; in the h ittom of 
^ IT h lilt** the ihiiij \ Mcs if the citi/ciis who 
pi ruh d in from d the liiileius, ind the a])pealb 
of ^o m iiu other pitiiots, luw J)c(i, wh , in 
hi nil m^ till ms Kc" t ihcir c UTitr\, < irriid into 
tilt t n h the h [C d b in^ iveii^id ‘ 1 ) i \ou n t 
h ar th wick 1 j ul 1 e Kinudin^ -vou tint this 
Mile n c IS me ol the first i hjc ts of \ mr mis- 

*•11)*' 1) ) \ u II It s i. 11 till n iti ms (f the uiii- 

\lI^ , all u miitinu j ics nt ind fiituic, crowdiij 
at u 1 N u I I w 11 in. with i silent impiticiuc 
^ r 1 c s n 1 ctlur h who w is elni.cd with 

til i\ ti n ol ll e 1 iws ( 111 r nUr liiinsdf m- 

d |) 11 lint it th St wl niidc tin 1 ws, wlicth r 
this r \ ll 11 1 )1 dull \ ll IS t* i huti liet with 

111 ,11 ui V (iti/ens lud s<i idus, wh the’* a kite: is 
a «,o I wh IS ti H 1)1 ss 1 1 )r thi hi ws hi dials, 
01 1 n in ih IS t ) I c ] uuuhcd 1 r the inn es he 
c mmits*’ rill i] pi Ills swiii til in ml us the 
U dl ncb ( ml 1 II t cl ) i th iwis th in ipphi id sen 
turn ts which hid so 1 nu him t luuht th(mh\ 
till I ( 1 111 ( lulls mil loiirn us flit 01 it )r n- 
i IK 1 t ) till tn ll and execution of our C hirks I , 
wh ( h 1 m. lief m this time the timIuu imsts had 
s kitid us a m d 1, allh iij:h llu\ under^t lo 1 pro- 
JK 1\ in sin^k pirt it the •«tor\, except its ler- 
mm iti )ii ( n ihi si ifi Id lie deel ired tint C hailes 
Stinit mi rued death , that the Hoiisi f Commoiis 
In I an iniinputuhk ii^ht to set aside the House if 
Peeis, who wantid tj presir\c the king and the 
io\ ll de‘«p tisin , that it the ConimoiiB hid onU 
b tn sitting as a N itionil Coinention c\cr\tbing 
would ha\e been pirfeitU n.lit, and tint there 
would ha\e been a( oiuenti m but lor the anihition 
of Cromwell, who was aiming at the pioteetoratf 
Was It b^ fulling in with the Jac ibin credo — w is 
It b\ dwelling u])on tin block and tbe axi, that 
tliivp humane Girondists proposed driving the 
ihouglitb of blood out ot tbe heads of tbe pcojile ? 
W us their applauding the beheailmg of C liarles I 
the best mode to jireveiit the guillotining of Louis 
X M ^ But the head of the queen hael long been 
111 gn aier danger than the head of the king The 


nimbler cow irds of the pirtx, who kept their own 
necks fiuni the guillotine und buriived the Reign 
of Terror, hoabted that the Gironde, if thi^ had 
been able to keep tneir plaies in the Com mi ion, 
would never have permuted the queen’s execution 
Yet how did their confiere Muilhe, who w is not 
adroit eiit ugh to escape the block, speak at this 
moment of the^ hapless, helpless wife of Louis'* 
“ Ihthert said ho, “ 1 liave said nothing about 
M me Antoinette She is not mentioned in the 
decree which cemnianeltd the leport 1 am now 
niiking to vou ui the nime of the committee , nor 
ought she, nor could she be in it ^\ hat right cun 
she hive to confound her cause w th that of Leuib? 
lint liave the heads of women who bore the iidiiie 
of queen in t ranee ever been more inviohhk or 
sacred thin the he ids of other rebels cind eoii- 
spirafots ^ When vou take her case under consi- 
I deration, v 11 will decide whether she is to be tiled 
' or n t, anil it is onlv before the ordinarv tribunals 
that V m can send her for trial ” Ihe piesent con- 
cliisiui s which Mailhe ind his committee came to 
vitri — 1 lint Louis might be judged, 2 That 
hi shiiuld he judged b\ the National C mveiiti n , 
i lhat a ( nnmiitee ot t/int should he ajipoinud 
hv the Convention to colket all iiaper^, infoima- 
tiJiis, ind pio f*» relitmg to the crimes 111 puted to 
1 ui'i , 4 lint this ( immittee of thue should 
di iw up the act of accusation or nnieuchm nt , 
5 1 h it, if this act was ad pted, it should he printed, 
eoinmunieatcd to Louis und to his couns ], if lie 
^h iilil (link ])r()per to choose counsel, 6 lhat 
I the origiinl documents and pio fs against him, 
if Lmis desirid it, should be cirned to theleni] le, 
at 1 1 aiithentieated eo]Mes hud been in lele to n in iin 
in the auh vt^ and the oimnils biou*,ht hick to 
the iichiMs hv twelve e iniiiiasioners of the \'*~ 

I semhlv,who should never let them get out of their 
hands oi lose sight ot tliini , 7 lhat the Nati m il 
C invention should fix the eluv on which Louis w is 
t) appiur before them , s lint Louis should, hj 
hinisilf or hv his e im^el, ire^int his defence, 
either in wiiing signid l)\ himself or vcrhullv , 
9 lhat the N ition il Convention would pronounce 
sentence hv everv member voting siparaiel} and 
ul ud {pit nppt I mminiC) 

111 Girondist repoiler ilcsceniled from the tri- 
bune, ajiplauded bj c'^te droit and ci le gauche, 
bv Plain and bv Mountain, bv galleiies and bj all 
present Billuud-\ arenms deinuniled that the 
report should not onlv be printed and sent to the 
armies, but tianslated into all the luiguages of 
I uiope, and sent to all the countries ot Lurojie 
Iht Coiiventiin presentlv passed a decree to that 
eileet Manuel moved that such as mi^ht choose 
to sjieak in favour of Louis, or be emplo}cd as 
CO iiisel hv him, should be taken under the safe- 
guard and piotection of the law The galleries 
hooted at this ])ropositiuii , seme member or mem- 
bers observed tint it would be insulting the 1 reneh 
}>eople to entertain a doubt about it, and the house 
passed to the order of the day The bu^'iness was 
then adjourned to the 13 th ' In the interval the 

2 K 2 
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Jacobin Club dtlivered its opinions In the Con- 
\etition the cjrtit debate ^as re-opened bj Petion, 
■who e\prL8«icd his contem])t “ of tlie stupra dogma 
of invi(>lahilit\,*’ and piopostd that the house 
should dtLide at once \\hether the ci-de\aiit king 
should be tntd, as rLCommcnded b\ the committet 
of Itgislition, or n t The Contention voted that 
this should be. the course Morisson rose and 
courautou'-lt dicland that Louis could not be tried 
at all It was boldI> said, although, before ten- 
turiiig to that conclusion, he adopted the pret ailing 
tune, and ealled the ex kini; a traitor, a sunguinart 
monster, that ought to expiate his ciimes in the 
cruelest torments, — it w is honestU and carnestlt 
nuant, for Morisson was not a Girondist, — it was 
ingeniouslt argued, with more address and more 
humane ( unnin^ than cun be founl in nnt other 
inslaiue tin luli at thes jirueuliinfs He sh wed 
til it the eoiislitutioii of 17^)1 had i rtsccii not 
mereh secret hostilities (ail that could be now 
proieJ au:uinst him), but an open attack on the 
part of Louis WI , a marching at the head of 
armies against the people, &c , and that with tint 
foresij.ht It hid proMded the decluance and notliing 
mure He showed that tlie national fiith w is 
pie Igcd, dee pi j and m ist solemnh pledged, to ad- 
here to all that was lad down on its pirt in that 
constitution He showed tint the National ( on- 
ventioti hid been intrusted with powers to ehin^e 
the f irm of g)\ernnicnt, but not to tn or cundeinii 
the king He reminded them, as a nllllta^^ people, 
that (\eii the usigesofwar did not permit them to 
saerifice an ciieinx who had falleu prestrate before 
them in the h ur of vut r\ , and he insisted that 
nothing « ould be gained b\ his trial and condemna- 
tion, and that the best measure to be adopted under 
present circuinsi mces was to keep L uis a state pri- 
soner, or to banish bun and liis finiiU from 1 rame 
There w us slight ehanee that such reasonings should | 
be listened to , jet it is curious to observe b> what 
manner of man or bo\, and b> what sort of rea- 
soning'', the Convention wa« traii'-p rted into a 
whirlwind furv against Morisson h propu'>iiiuns ' 
Antoine Louis Le n ^aint Just, whose fiimilv name 
must live in histirv with that of Ruhcspierrc, was 
the sun of an old otliecr, a native of Pieardv The 
tamilv, if not neh, wire noble — a little proof of 
which 18 seen in his triple Christian names He 
had been well educated, according to the new phi- 
losuphv, and the noM ms now entertained in France 
as to what was a good educa urn Like Robespierre, 
he had neen taught to rave abou' Greeks and Ro- 
mans and repub'icB, and never taught to reflect 
upon the difleriiiee between those times and these, 
or upon the pissible exaggerations of the aneient 
historians, wb), in some cases at least, wrote his- 
torv as we write jMjetrv, or drama, or hisiorieal 
romance Ihis kii d of cdueation, and the excite- 
ment of the nascent revolution (fur he was little 
better than a schoolboy when the phenomenon 
began), deranged an intdlect which appears to 
have been mit well irnnged hv nature Saint Just 
was a fanatic and a farj fur the “ one idea before 


lie was a man , and tins verv exaltation caused him 
to be elected to the Convention and received tl cie 
at an illegal age, or before he was twentj four 
jears old He hud that worst kind of mudne'-s 
which wears the “reasoning show ” It was a 
madness that left the head cold, and buined in the 
heart He h id all the hune''>tv of ianuticisiii , and 
he was just as fearless as he was pitiless He was 
I a sort of exaggerated Camille Desmoulins, jiussess- 
ing the same wild eloquenee, but having eeiisider- 
I ablj more steadiness of purpose, mure method m 
I hiB madness hueli as he was, with eves that I e- 
I traved his insanitv, with tlie eounteiiaiice and the 
gestures of a in idinan, it was Saint lust that rose 
to comb It the humane inteiitun of Moiissun, and 
I to condemn even the it port of the Girondist cuin- 
niittee “ Citizens,” cried he, “ I undeitake to 
prove ihitMoiiS" m, wliowmld preserve the iiivio- 
lahilitv and the c niniittLc, who would trv Louis 
like a citizen, are both in the wrung I tell jou 
that the ex-king ouglit to he tntd or tre ited as an 
eiiemv I tell vou th it we have rather to figlit iiiin 
than trv him’ I tell vou tliut. Inns being f r 
notliing in the eontnet which unites I riiie hiiieii, 
the f inns of procedure oiiuht not to he aeeirdmg 
to eivil law, hut lu cording to the law of the Ri-,hls 
of M m line anv delav ur lusitition, iinv tnn- 
ponzing with the kiiu, will lave tlie mist fatal 
coiiH pit nets Some div, peril ips, when men sliill 
be as far remored from our weak pre indices is we 
are from the igne ranee of the \ andals thev will lie 
ast unshed at the hiiharisin of an age which in lele 
so silemii a business f ludging a tv rent, md in 
whieh the pe iple, hiving i tv rant to judee, ruiso^l 
him to tlie rank of a nti/eii he foie thev w luld exi- 
mine his crimes Ihev will he ustoni>shLd, 1 siv, 
that in tlie eigh eeiitli eeiiturv ] eople were lens itei- 
vaiiced then in the time efCi sir lint tv nnt 
was iinm dated in full senae, withe iit anv other 
formalitiei than tweiitv two dagger strokes, without 
an\ other law than tlie liliertv e t Rome \nd to-dav 
we respeetfuUv prepare a lung trial for a man wh > 
u the assissin of a whole people, wl > has been 
taken ^n fl iijr intt ih/i tu with Ins hinds red with 
hlo)d’ ^h those who attach so niueh impurtaiue 
to the critieallv just chastise merit of a king will 
never found a republic . . 1 will neier 

lose Bight of this, — the spirit with whieh viu trv 
the king will be the same with which vou will 
establish the repiddic, and the iniasuri of voiir 
philosophy in this tiial and sente nee will he the 
measure of voiir liberlv in the new eunstitiitiun 
Oh' make haste tu dispatch this king, for tlure s 
nut a eitizcn m 1 ranee hut has the same right ove r 
him whieh Brutus had over Cicsar He mubt he 
condemned prumptlv, lor wisdom and sound policy 
recfuire it' Alreadv etlurts are making to work 
ufKin our com passion , and verv soon tears will be 
bought, as thev were at Roman funerals Lveiy 
effort will be made tow irk upon our feelings, nav, 
even to corn pt us People' if ever this kii g 
should be allowed to escape death, nmtinher tint 
we jour re iireseutatives are no longer worth j of 
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vour confidence, and accuse us of the blackest 
]urhd\ •’* Fauchct, who had quirrclled with the 
Jic bins, and who had betn expelled from their 
club, replied to Saint-Just with a bold and rather 
in^t iiioub ^peeth He inuiiitdined that Louis ought 
not to lie tried at all, and that to ^ut him to death 
would 1 ot 1)L servii g but ruin iig the republic in 
Its bn lb “ riic rt volution, ’ said he, “is now 
tmniij h int, I^ouis is a lidplLss piisoner, the armies 
of ih c iiilitun aic fl\ing befoie us, wc have no 
1 ri«ii aii\ thing to fear from him or from them 
But il wc put him to death, wc bliull give new 
h pcs nul new me ins of artion to the consp ritors. 
Tiic rovttlibt idea will attach lU If to his xouni, and 
nniocLiit bin, and that will make pro^ehtes 
. . I caiino* agree to a jnoposition id- 
V me d bv ciiutii Mailhc, that public utility mnj 
s iiittinub until rise us to throw a veil over the 
nni^e if ]iistic(. "What' arc we to look i r the 
h i) piiK sb in I repose of the c untr> in a vi lation 
it insii t, in a iiiiliond irm , in a blioU lulainx 
whu h will fill the whole vv 01 Id with horror * . ** 

111 CO il 1 si\ no more lu was lii'^sed and hooted 
ouf I f th tiibiin R bert i gro ir of Pins, ind 
on 1 flu lujsll ruioubin inbtisol tin M untiin, 
i 11 wid tin dis milted abbi ir const tiiti mil 
bish j) vv 1 bi b sh jnic was n ivv worth nothing 
“ Lnig (.11 null, * sii 1 he, “ and far loj 1 ng, have 
kings l)Lin dl)W(d ti sit in ludgnu 1 1 over the 
]i pk ' It Is II vv t me tint the people sh uld sit 
in |u Line it ovir kings* Lirtiii men, still asto- 
iiislic 1 at til 11 (ess of the icvolution of the lOth 
of \us;usi, th 1 k it a sen us in ittcr to bung a king 
to til 1 111 irniinw miii lb c uiiut coneeive, or 

(insiiud ( n (IV ( nul that ii it with ait ..ticf), 
the 1 1 i til it L nils \V 1 sh ill 1 1 ]udg d hv vou — 
tint tilt (ksccnlnii of llcnii 1\ and Louis \|\ 
shill he hi ju.ht t( v ur bar, and that the bwoid 
( i |usiie( shill stiike tlie ) r md head ot a man so 
loiiL, I c list mud to ( aiimiiid, hut dK:,t nctinisof 
till hxrliiir ub twtlfili eciiturv must he tar fi mi the 
minds of tlu red npn suit Hives of an enlightened 
nati )ii Hl cmeliided his 1 mg h iraiigue bv 
urging th it L 11 s u^htjo be find and c mdemiud 
o\ the Coii^en ion and hand d ovir to the execu- 
tniKis iid the gii 11 anu as epiuklv as p issible, 
Biritie, wh ) siw wliuliwav the torrent was g nng, 
m IV 1 tint Robert b spi h, tint ill the specebes 
(1 liven 1 (Il ibis giiind sub)iet, should be printed 
liiid sent to the departiiK nts, to enlighten the 
public mind, and show the ])eople with what 
s )lt inn deliberati m, with what wisdom and lustiee, 
their represeiitativts were proceeding, and this was 
u Hiiim luslv agieed to 

llie dib«-ussims were renewed on the 15th of 
Novemher, when abbC Gregoirc, whi had been 
elected to this ( onvention, and who had taken his 
seat on the Mountain, m ide a verj long oration, 
in which he recapitul lUd all his own services, re 
volutionar\ opinions, and prophecies, and all the 
crimes of the king — including in the list Louis’s 
unfirtuuite appetite “The genius of history,” 
■aid Grcgoire “ in recording his crimes, will 
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describe them all m a single incident — thousands 
of men were being sluughteied at the Tuikiub, the 
roar of the cannon was shaking these walls and 
announcing a frightful carnage, xet here, in this 
ver} hall, Louis ate ” This abhe, who clung to 
his religion, who boasted that he was the onl) 
Catholic and Chribtian in the Convention, lauglied 
at the idea of the constitutional inviolabilitv , and 
particularly recommended bringing the king to 
trial on account of the salutarv cHect it would pro- 
duce on other nations, who were all opening their 
eves and hxing them on tnnee, who w tie all gdtnig 
wearv of kings, and anxious to know what was to 
be done with them He t xelaiined, “ Tlie impulse 
has been givtn to all Europe, all tlie n itioiib me 
rubliing towards liberty ’ The volcan i ib going to 
e\iilode, the p ditical rcburrection of the globe is 
going to begin, for, as a ])hilo'^opher has observed, 
the fashion of kings is pisbiiig away, and, since 
Irinee sets the fashion to all the world, kt us 
take heed not to cneck the salutary contagion of 
our piLsent mode Whit will htii jicn if, at the 
rn ment when all | eople are g nng t) break their 
chains, vou sliould assure to Louis XVI impunity 
and inviolalnlitv ’’ W bv, I urope will think that it 
IB nothing hut con luh t on \ lur pirt, and the 
despns will derive, from vour pusillainmitv, an 
argument to defend their nunstroub maxim that 
th re IS something godl ke about kings ” These 
reisonnus bttibihlv touched the national vanitv, and 
carried gre it wt^ht with the peiple, wh) were, 
however, fullv determined to biied the blood of 
Louis lung before abbe Gregnre had delivered his 
opimoiib 

Several divs were spent in receiving deputations 
of Siv van! ind Belgian saiib culottes, m settling 
the proper metlioiU for demoeraiising Savo\,Nice, 
till jirovinecb on the Rhint, and the other regions 
which the ripubhcaii arinieb hid overrun, and in 
dnwiiig up inanifestoiB to invite the people in all 
partb of Europe to t ikc up arms against their go- 
vernineiits, and mike common cause with the 
Freneh, whu would mt fail of se uring them all 
in the peiceable eiijovment of liberty and equality, 
and all the other rights of man 1 he printers of 
Puns hid cirtuiiK some perbonal reasons for 
loving this ))r()grcsBive revdution, fur it furnished 
them with an inealculable qu intity of work Ihese 
manikbtoes alone, translated into English, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Polish, nay even into Russian, 
gave for a long tune constant empl lymeiit to many 
presses On the 21st of November Thomas 
Paine, regretting liis inabilit} to make a speech in 
the French language, delivered in nis opinion in 
writing as to the proper course to be pursued 
against Louis X\ I In the opening of this letter 
Tliomas indulged in some pleasantry upon Louis’s 
“ good state of health and hojied that the Conven- 
tion would order his epistle to be rend that very 
morning, he being anxious to send a copv of it over 
to London in order that it might appear in the 
English newspapers The Convention, full of 
respect for the author of the * Essay on the Rights 
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of Man,* ordered the letter to be lead instanlh It 
had the double obiect of up the t\citc- 

ment acainst I^ouis and of excitmn the lunch 
against Enul.md, or against the Enulish court, 
“ the most intriguing and inupiitous of Europe ** 
In hib short, trinchant bt\li this double lencgado 
deinoii'^tratcd that Louis ought to be brought to 
hiB trial \Mthout furthir loss of lime, and that 
nothing but her po^(rt^ and luiiifd credit, and the 
dread of a popular re\olutiun at home, had } rc- 
vinttd England fioin joining openh the ciianncv 
of the French icpubhc He truste 1 tint the trial 
of the trench king ^ould bring to light tin dete'^t- 
ablc conspiracies ui other kings, and cast an odium 
up m io\ ill\ that should last i r t\ii It is a 
great le’^son 1 ir tlic %M)rld tint he wanted this 
trial, and no^hii g could he so ckii as that thi 
interes s of the 1 itiu h u])ul lie dt in nidi d «in \eis il 
iiisuructioiis and the est ihlishiiu nt CMnwheie ol 
denioeratu rtpuhlus * i h re‘>pi(t to the in- 
'(lulabilitx,’* bald he, “ I should wish ^ u to no 
attenti m to it Sei mg ik ih ng in L mis X\ 1 hut 
a wcfik Eill\ in in bid\ brought up, and -iibiict 
to irtipient hts ui diunkenni&s, pirhi^s the C in- 
\ontiun, after trMiig liini, maN hue stnie coin- 
pission on him, but bl not th t e mi passion be 
the result of the hurbupie i lea of this ]ire tended 
iiuiol il itit\ * Hu (oiuentim aj ]il tud d, and 
ordered that Paine’s ojuin ms she uld le printed 
From tins da\ down to the Js h these liWuUers 
occupied theiiisehes m iltereeing the uiii ii and 
incorporcition ef Suson with 1 rinee, and in ehmg- 
ing the n iiiu of NuoNards into the e Id and e 1 ibsual 
name of Ml breiges On the J^tb Ijef rt under- 
took to ]muc tlidt It would be a ( it il e rreir to 
tr\ ijouib in auN w u or at uiu time , and tliat it 
would be a m mstroub mist ke to put him 1 1 death 
He reaboned llmi the e\eeuumit CherlesI was 
the priiiei|)al cause ol the rcstoiutiun >( r \ iU\ iii 
England, where people were too eiili^htuied to 
have much lo\t im kings, that the death of the 
father pleadi d the cause ol the sm and brought 
about the return of ifie txrinincai rue of S uurt 
He demanded tint the House sh mid eilhir ]itsfc to 
the order of the eliu on M iilhe’s rej »ri, or Kud it 
to all the priiuar\ assemblies of the repubb(,m 
order to collee t the bciibc ol the e ii iit b k 1\ of tie 
people, but uppaientU he could n t find a sitiLle 
member to second him On tiie Jnd of December 
a deputation from the (oiiirnune of I’arib, which 
had lost none of its ]K)wer, eame to tlie her to urge 
the C invent ion to make more speed, and to re- 
proach them with the time ihe\ ii id ulreiuU lust in 
idle dibceibbi m and ridicul ms re finemenls. Ihe 
orator uf these impatient iniinic ijnlb ti Id the Iluube 
that evervthiiig was getting piraUbeekhv their iii- 
deeisiun, and that the pcuple were beginning to 
BU8|iect there was still huine eurnipti m ur a 
wretched cuwardiee among tlum \V tu do vou 
wait?** aaid he , **wh}du \ou give time to the 
factions tu get up again and unite ’’ 'lo kup de- 
bating whether the jitrjured king can he tried or 
not, and huw lie is to be tiied, is iiotinng but a 
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political blusphciiu And have ^nu not reflected 
that death ma\ walk into the Temple, and deprive 
\ou of )our vielini'’ Then where will be the use 
of all \oiir ])iotL*iiation8 and oaths''’ Ignuranec 
and calumnv will injure our honout h} spieadmg 
the report that the Frencli did not dart to juit 
their king to death in public, hut preterTcd poi- 
soning him, like cowardb, in the e)l)EcuTit> of a 
pnson Oh' citizens, save us fiemi even the jios- 
bihilitA of tiiib sliaine ' 'lake courage, and fiiiibh at 
one blow the histirv of the most heirnble of coi - 
bpiiaeics In the name of the commune, and ef 
all the secticns of Pans, we rhiinnd uf \ou to lav 
down till (jutstion simjilv thus — 1 /s L itts, cr- 
(U\ nit hnu) ot till J'nn h di triniq of dt Uh t 
2 l\ it iidt mil /c u\ to i/it ii} id In to inaf i hwi 
dll tn tht \cif/i ld^” Hie pre suit nt of the C on- 
vent i m (it w lb now Riirere, that most expert (f 
all trimmers) Hssiired the dejutatun of tlieeem- 
muiu that the Convention w is neither iii a torpor 
nor suhjteted to the least jmsillaiiimitv , tint the 
( iiivenii 111 wou d hive c mrage enough to doits 
dutv, and tint ])roin]>tl\ , and tint, in the mean 
time. It invi id the eiii/ins of the dipiit ition to the 
lumniibot the seance Hu House decreed tli t 
the munieipars bjitech, with its bimpli* pr >]) bi 
tionb, and the bpieeh of the president in rijlv to 
It, sh mid hdh lie prmtul iiid so t 1 1 the depir- 
ineiits fills 1( ml noti fr in the te nilik coiiimuii , 
niidijiteb still louder In m the .1 ice Inn eliih ii d 
itbafhliited societies, htljul to aieekrite the un- 
ste idv iinieli (f tiu Cmvinti n, and certain inii- 
iinti ns that dise iviriib liad been inidc in the* 
paperb and d icunu nts f r which thev thei^sclvcb 
hid called, I roving that sevirul of the Gii iidi'^t 
ehieib had, dur ng the 1 lU \ssnnlilv, intrigued ml 
corrisp nded wiiii the e mrt, e iriied a cold shivir 
loth hcirtsof tint p iiv It was lu t until tie 
3i(l of Dieiiiilur lint Rib(.'.|urT( de livi ml his 
opini m u}on the gn it (jius i n m tl i ( mvii non , 
hut tiun he s{ ike Irani Iv uml de i(k(llv, and with 
iiicoiiipar ibh more houst' ind helir locie tlnii 
the <]Uihb iiig Ciir)mli''ts wire eapalili if Hi 
dnlirul lint it vv is iilisur^} to talk about funis < t 
tn I an 1 lespict to the liws, Unit the ^e ith of tlu 
king was not a ({uesli m 1 1 hiw at all, bn* a epus- 
tion ( f evpediimv am* si ul pul cv * I lu ( n- 
ventiiii, ’ Slid he, * has lusi si^ht of tlu tine 
riue-lioii Ttun is no trial tu iinke ].< iiis is 
nut an anus 1 eiiizin vou uic not his jiuL s 
vou are uml can onlv l>e htutebiiun and leprcsmti- 
tivcA of the naiinn \uu Invi no sente nci to give 
fur or ugaiiiht this man , vou have onlv to ad ipt a 
inioburc of public se uinv, vou Invc onlv to i\ r- 
eise an uit of intiunal providence W hit is the 
thing want ng to (iiiuiit our iiifant re|mblK It 
IS that wc sliouhl duplv engrave on the hearts of 
the peopli a coiitnii|)t 1 >r rovultv, and tliat we! 
should htrike terror into tlic hearts of all the king's 
parliziiib A dethroned king eaii onlv 

bcrve two pur|nv(h, to truubie the lran(|Uilliiv of the 
btdte and to Hiaki iiheriv bv living or to give 
stuiijth tu bjlh bv djin^ Ljuib vvua 
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^our king, but ^ou have made a republic All 
iht question licb in these few words — Louis has | 
bee n dethroned for his crimes , Louis accubcd the 
1 n nch people of rebellion, and called in the urmb 
ot hib brother nrints to^mnish them 5 but \ietor} 
and the 1 leneh peqle have decided that it was 
Louis r 1 tie that was the rebel Louis is, there- 
f ire alrea h c indemncd, or the republic itself is 
\cr\ i,uilt\ It L uis shill he presumed to be 
inn cent, wliat becomes of the revolution If 
L ms is inn cent we are all calumniators, liars, 
an 1 rebels, all tlu manifestoes become but lawful 
reel iin iti ns atrain'-t i dominant fiction , even the 
impiismnicnt which we have made IjOuis undergo 
btcLmc* a crime, and the federates, the people (f 
Pans, ill ihe pi nos of the trench empire, all, 
ill lit i;iiillv ’ \\ hen a n itnn has recour‘-e 

t tlu lights (f insiirrecti n, it enters into the state 
ol 11 ture w th regird to itb tv rant, and e ther the 
tvi int must pens'll ( r th( i ition \ our tribunals 
111 I V ur pidieuil pr ei li cs are not ni ide fi i a 
cisi like this \nd h iw tan vou luelut 

tl 1 k n^ 1 \ the rul s of a constitutu ii winch no 
1 1 L r iMbts whiih v(u voura Ives hive destroyed 
Iv mikim; this i | ubli ■* Surdv the rit,ht of 
d till nil ^ the kini, (ind vou hi e detbi med him> 

I 1 the ruht of ] unibhing him are cne and the 
s me It veil hive IK t the riv,ht m the one cise, 
tl n V u hivi. It not in the other Pribjn 

r i \il will r t d L u s must die ni erder that 
i 1 UK ill IV live I deiuind tint the ( oii- 

vnitind hr Louis \^ I tiliivi benutriitir 
loth I ru 1 ind iniminv to humamtv in i that 
is su h iluv mstuitlv ( 1 lemn 1 im o il( itli in 
viitue f th rights of inMiireeti n \\\ this is 
iti ei us in null vit surelv it is liss d ^.iistiiu? 
thin till cint t the Oir i lists *ih mt liws inei a 
1 ed tiial IV I n njli d t) U ihisj Hire’s oi i- 
li 11 wl nil elielnlii 1 tin cilleries 1 ut which w is 
I p hitid l)\ the mj iitv ot the II nise J he 
i\ miv r n slated tint the e\ kmc; c juld be ver\ 

1 e,il \ tried bv the ( nveiiti m , tint it would be 
d "ur erne the v ui g ripul he to prueee 1 irrigu 

hrl\ , nd ho m \e I, in c nt rii itv with the re 

1 ri t the Cfirnulist i mmiltie, that the 11 use 
‘•h 111 I inw deiiei — 1 riiU I uis should he tried 

— lint he '•h uld he li ed hv the C nvention 

R 1) spiirrc iiish d a. n t) tlu tnhuiie , hut the 
On n lists interrupted 1 im, dr win 1 his voiet, 
drive him fr m the sp akiiig place, and earned 
bull the moti ns which Peliun bad pi posed 

It tins WHS a triumph, the Girmdists wire not 
])Ci milted to euj v it verv 1 i g R land, the 
“etinnllv virtu us,” himsilf was aecustd ot wip- 
prchsing i videnee, and stialiiig awa\ lettirs and 
other pipirs whiih weie said to pr ve tint his 
jiartv, shortlv before the lOth of \u^ual had at- 
tempied to make terms with the court hile the 
searcii and rummaging after papei8,and all m innir 
ot evidence, were at the hottest, and when hoiieurs 

• Vsf Iih«l ■iniifn' ^ ni\B(til(*r 
IhI reth I t i t I ii U to„ 1 t « h tl r st nt tl ii i lu 
It* - r H B o 11 k 1 1 I II 1, ud 1 in ll t 1 i le 

u til a 1 ] 1 1 u B I 1 
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and other more substantial rewards were held out 
to such patriots as could give an\ valuable informa- 
tion, one G imam, a locksmith ot Versailles waited 
upen Roland and told him of an iron cupboard 
{atm 17 c dt fit) which he and the king, in May 
last, had inserted behind the wainscot and iii the 
wall of the king’s bedchamber at the Tuileries 
1 he man said it w is so well concealed that none 
hut himself could hnd it as the existence of the 
nrmiire was known onlv to him and the king 
In fict tliey had alreadv himinered and sawed, 
and torn the roval apartments to puces, without 
lighting upon anv thing of the sort Roland rushed 
lovoush t> the sp t with Gamuin and one or two 
municipals or clerks, and w ithout an} deputies of 
the Convention — witlwut letting the Convention 
know anv thing of the matter The smith went 
straight to a pmel in the wainsot, which opened 
b\ me ins of a secret spring, anil, having removed 
some bricks, he disclosed and unclosed the iron 
dojr of till armcire Roland cagerlv seizid all 
the papers, wrapped tl em up in napkins and 
pockit h indkirihiefs, and hurried aw i} with them 
to a Gir 1 dist committci, who kejit them for seve- 
ral davs without giving anv infoimati m of the 
great disievcrv to the Convention \8 soon as 
tl ese facts became kmwn the Jacobins asked why 
Rjland had not tiken with him some of the chiefs 
ot the munici| alltv or some impntiU members ot 
the Convention Whv he hid not ciuscd the 
paprs to be ad fut under uver us found, and to 
he se ltd with the sell of some mtirv public, or 
ither legd functionurv, whose scil and signature 
niiglit attest th it there had been no foul plii} ^ As 
tlu business h id been m imiged had not Roland and 
his fr ends had am^le ( )>poitunitv lut nnlv to take 
out hut aK) i) put iiiwliitevei pipers the\ chose i 
\nJ had thev int, in effect, destrwid documents 
whch c mniittid theni'-clviB — whi h proved their 
iwn -.uilt The Ticdmi club fell into a hurri- 
cane , in 1 their new^p ijiers made an immense use 
(t all the su^spiL ions cireumstaneis Some ef the 
]mpers which were fo ind in the iron eiiph lard eoii- 
tiinid the ileirest proils ot Mirabtius venality 
and court intr gues On the 'iih ot December the 
Conventi n si lemnlv decreed that the bust of M - 
rabeau should be covered with black cripe until 
the letters founl in the iron chest, and other litteis 
f und in other places, should he sifted and e\u- 
iiimel Camilli Dismouliiis said that IVtiuii had 
tl Id him, as far back as Miraheau’s funeral, that he 
knew tint he was sold to the court, to which 
Pftion responded that he nlwavs knew that Mira- 
biuii was a man ot profound immorality — that he 
hill ved he had received large sums of money from 
the court, that it was certain he often went to 
St Cliud, hut that for the rest he had never had 
any positive iiroots against him But a veil of 
black crape would not satisfy the impatient rage of 
the Soeiiie Miri On thi night ot the 3th Robes- 
pitni rose in the Club, und said — “It has long 
been dear to every intelligent patriot that this pre- 
tended gre it in in, this Miralieiu, was a mere i»- 
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inguoaU ivho wore the mask of patriotism to betray 
the people The proofs of his corruption are now 
complete I demand, therefore, that the bust of 
this political charlatan 1>e cast out of tins temple 
of libert} ' At the same time it will be uvell for us 
to consecrate a grand principle which is too much 
forgotten We ouirht to check in the people their 
too great tindcnc) to make popular idols, we 
ought to declare that it is not to great talents, but 
onl\ to a true and perse\erin8; patriotism, that we 
will Krant honours Of all the busts here I onl) 
see two that are worth} of our respect — Brutus 
and Rousseau Mirabeau must fall IleUaius 
ought also to fall , fur what was this ilehetms but 
a man of moiu> and intruue, a mibi ruble btl 
(Sprit, an immoral man, one of the cnulebt pirsc 
cutors of our go d Rmsseau It llilvctuib hud 
lived, do not finct that he would hi\t cnihrued 
the cause ot libcrtv , he would onh lii\< been ne 
more in the crowd of the t/ /rif and fnaux 
e jni/ that arc now ruining the countr\ I de- 
mand also that all these civie crowns whuh ^ou 
ha\e hung up in honour of living men disappear 
from our hall A sad cxpenenie t adiis us that 
we ought not to throw aw i\ our incinsc upm 
living men Before his speech w is tinished, or 
before anv vote was come to, the gailands and 
CIVIC crowns were all sna died from the w ills, tirii 
to bits, trampled upm, an 1 burned as e\c nble 
rubbish I hen the C lub demanded iinanim nibh 
that the bust of Mirabeau should iiibtanllv be ev- 
{xlled, and the bust <f Hclvetiu^ along with it, 
ana, while the members of the elub and the visit- 
ors in the galkriea threatened the imperturbable 
rfligies with wrathful eves and clenched fists, some 
attendants ran and brought in two ladderb In a 
trice both busts were brought low, broken, east 
iiuder foot, and kicked about, everv Jac 1 m “ be- 
ing ambitious of the honeiur ” of kicking them or 
trampl ne upon *hem “After th s civic eere- 
monv, and after this expeditious trial <f Mirabeiu 
and Helvetius, the Club passed to the order it the 
dav **• This order of the dav was tlie he ivv ch irge 
against the Girondists, who had now n it a sin.le 
defender left in the Club The iron ehest ir cup 
board was a Pandora's box to this m ibt inexpe rt 
factun It was, at least, as fatal to them us to the 
court 

It appears that Roland, either through histc or 
parsimonv, neglected to give a projier reward to 
Gamam, the loeLsmilh, or, if he gave such reward. 
It did not prevent that scoundrel from re apfiearing 
afterwards to demand a recompense frim the 
Convention The atroeitv of the man is rendered 
the blacker bv several little circumstances Ixniui, 
who had alwavs licen exceed mglv fond of the me- 
chanical arts, had called in Ganiain to teacli him 
or assist him in the not verv nival m}steri<8 of 
tumiog, loc k making, Ac , had tr< ate d him with 
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Louis's disposition, vet, besides bctraving the 
secret of the armoire de fer (for which, no doubt, 
he had been largelv paid), the villain, to get meire 
monc\ from those w ho sent Louis to the guill tine, 
charged him with a monstrous crime Fifteen 
mouths after the time when he led Roland to the 
iron cupboard he presented a humble ) ctition to 
the Cmvciition, and, well knowing that the surcbt 
wav of obtaining monev from it w ib ti defame the 
dead king, he a^bcited thit, as soon as be and 
Louis had finished the iron ih(bt and all that con- 
cealment, the king gave him a large glass of wine , 
that, on going home, he felt he w is poisoned , tliat 
a Biikness produced b} the jioison itsilf, and 
then a strong emetic, saved him fuini (hath , but 
that ever since bis constiuiiion hul be in mined, 
and he had hien un ihle tiwirk for his famil\ 
Revolting, utlirlv ineredilile, us was the charge, 
the Convtnti n put it upon neord, made honour- 
ublt mintiin of Gamam in their journals, and 
grmted him a pensi n of twelve hundred livns 

On Mondav, the 10th of Deceiiiher, Robert 
Lindit, un ultia Jaeohin member, presented the 
ripirt of the coinmiitec of 'Jwentv enc upon the 
erimes of L uis \VI This piper, which de- 
scribed the historv of the revolution in the manner 
of r V lutionists suppressing all that was irreguhr, 
excessive, or brutallv v lolent on tlicir p iris, e hargiel 
the king with evtrv eommi tion, eve rv ini*‘fortunt, 
everv dr p of bkiod thit ii id been spilt, but, with 
rather more diunrtv tlian \alii/t, wlio had intro 
duced the most cunte mptible and ridieul lus aeeusa- 
tions (»ueh as making Louis the eause eif the 
scareitv of sugar and eotiee) Lindet dwelt prinei- 
pallv U]iun the iirrunLcments with the Marl^ius di 
Bouille, the ]ilui of ]urutiiins which were 1 1 fol- 
low the flight to ^u^ennts, the e irrtsp nelence 
with the eniigrints, ii d the neg tnti ns ou the 
part ef Louis at the ( in,.re^s or ((iivcntiin of 
Flint/, in irdir to bring the tr i ps if the touli- 
tiiin 11 ] on 1 ranee \fir making s me amend- 
ments and additions to the ehirgcs, thi Convcniion 
dll reed that Louis should It broui,iit to their bir 
on the nuirr w 

Bv means of the faithful C Itrv thr k ng was 
apprised a dav or two he ft re baud of the dee isions 
the C onventi ui hud eome t and of thiir intention 
tubring him Inf re tbcm Other intimutions bud 
been givin from less friei dlv ejuarters As earlv us 
the 7lh of Deeembtr, a munieipul oflieer, at the 
brad of a dejiutation of tin eominune, went to llie 
Temple, and read a decree ordering that all per- 
sons in confinement should be dejirived of knives, 
rarora, seissois, and all other sliurp instruments, 
which are usuallv taken from cnininuls, and that 
the strictest search should be made for the s^ime, as 
well on their pcrsi ns as iii their apartnu nts J^ouis 
calml} put his hands into his ])uckets and drew 
out a small clasp-knife, and a morocco poeLet book 
which conunned a penknife aud a pair of nail 
scissors, and, having delivered up knife, penknife, 
and scissors, he put the poeket-be^k into his jioi ke t. 
Till miinieiiials then scarche'd cver> corner of Ins 
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Apartment, and carried off his razors, curling- 
irons, and other instruments or the toilet, some of 
which were made of gold and some of silver. They 
made the same search in Clery s room, and forced 
him to empty his pockets before them. They 
then went upstairs to the (jueen, read the same 
decree over to her and her little daughter and the 
Princess Elizabeth, and deprived them even of the 
little articles they used in working. Cldry, whose 
plain homely narrative is more touching than any 
el(.quence could be, says, “ The queen and the i 
princesses were the more sensible of the loss of the 
little articles that were taken from them, as it 
forced them to give up different kinds of needle- 
work, which hitherto had been some solace and 
diversion in their tedious imprisonment. Once, 
as Madame Elizabeth was mending the king's 
coat, having no scissors left, she bit off the thread 
with her teeth. ‘How are we fallen !' said the 
king, looking tenderl> at h« r ; ‘ Sister, joii were in 
want of nothing at your pretty house of Moiit- 
rcuil.* ‘ Brother,* she said, ‘ I have no regrets 
while I share your misfortunes.’ ’’ At dinner-time 
a nt)iby dis)mte arose amongst the commissaries 
of the commune ; some weie against the royal 
tiimil) usinir knives and iorks; others were for 
allowing them silver forks, but no knives ; at last 
It WHS decided tliat they should be allowed both, 
but that they should he eloseh watched, and that 
Ciire should he taken to remove the knives and 
forks the instant the meal was over. The king and 
the queen wire now watched caeh by two muni- 
cipals, who scarcelj lost sight of them bv night or 
l»v day. But they were allowed to be together in 
the ihijtimc with their children and the Princess 
Elizahetli. On the 11th of Decimher, h\ five in 
the moining, drums w'en* heard beating to arms j 
tliioiighout ihins, and a squadron of horse, with 
cannon, were marched into the garden of the 
Temple. A little later batta’. oiis of infantry 
collected outside the gates, and ordcilies and aides- 
de-e.imp were seen galloping from post to post. 
At nine o'clock the king and the daiqihin went up- 
stairs to the queen’s room to breakfast with her 
and the princesses. It was the last meal they 
ever took together, and a sad one it was! They 
w.*ie so closely beset by the municipal officers, 
that, though they hai so much to say to each 
other, they durst not speak, or they only ventured 
to say such things as their gaolers might hear. 

“ Till*- constant torment,” suvs Clery, “ which the 
royal family suffered in not being able to give a 
loose to any unrestrained expression of ihcir feel- 
ings, to any free effusion of their hearts, at a mo- 
ment when they were agitated with so many fears, 
was one of the most cruel rehnements and deareat 
delights of their tyrants.” After remaining about 
an hour with his wife, his daughter, and his sister, 
Louis took leave of them .to go down to his own 
room with the dauphin ; and then his looks ex- 
pTe^Bed what he dared not apeak. As yet, how- 
ever, he had no notion that they were ' going to 
■eparate him from hia family. All that he knew 
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was, that he wn to appear that day before the Con- 
vention. When he was in hia own apartmem, 
the little dauphin would play a game of draughts. 
Louie sat down with the poor child and played 
several games. If he had been going to hold a 
levee, or to visit friends, he could nut have been 
more cool and collected. When the games wtre 
over, the dauphin took his books and read to his 
father, as he had been accustomed to do every 
morning in the Temple. At eleven o'clock, while 
he was still hearing the dituphiii read, two muni- 
cipals (these Paris municipals must have been by 
many degrees harder of heart than the familiars of 
the Inquisition) stalked into the room, and told 
him that they were come to carry the young Louia 
up to his mother. The king desired to know why 
they w'ould take hia boy away from him. The 
muuicijmls replied, that such were the orders of 
the council of the commune. The king tenderly 
embraced his son, and charged Clery to conduct 
him upstairs to his mother. Cltlry soon returned, 
and informed him that he had been allowed to de- 
liver the young prince to his mother, “ which,” 
says Clery, “ appeared to relieve his mind.” A 
municipal entered and told the king that Chambon, 
mayor of Pans, had arrived at the Temple, and 
was just coining up. “What does he want with 
me t ’ said Louis. A municipal answered, that he 
did not know' ; — and, being struck with the anguish 
of tlie king's countenance, this officer went to the 
door to avoid the sight of it. The anguish had 
all been caubcd by the ordering of his &un from 
him, and by the presentiment that he was now to 
be separated ftom his family. Louis walked for 
some minutes up and down his room in great agi- 
tation — an agitation which he had not shown 
before —and he then sat down in an arm-chair at 
the head ot his bed. The municipal, who hud last 
quitted him, still stood by the door, which he kept 
ajar ; but he respected the anguish of a father — he 
would not, he could nut break in upon it. But, 
when half an hour had passed in dead silence, he 
became uneus} at not hearing the king move, and 
went in bofily. He found Louis leaning with his 
head upon his hand, apparently lobt in ihuiiglit. 
His approach roused the king, who said, “ What 
do you want with me?” — “I was afraid, *' said the 
municipal, “ that you were ill.” “ No, I- am 
obliged to yon,'* said Louis ; but he then added, in 
a tone that told the agony he felt, “ But my sou ! 
the way they have taken my boy from me cuts me 
to the soul!'' The municipal withdrew again 
without saying a word. It was one o'clock in the 
afternoon before Mayor Chambon made his ap- 
pearance. He was accompanied by Chuuinette, 
the new procureur of the commune (for Manuel 
had resigned that office on becoming a member of 
the Convention), by many municipals, and by San- 
terre, commander in-chief of the national guards, 
attended by his aides-de-camp. The mayor told 
the king that he came to conduct him to the Cou- 
I vention by virtue of a decree which the secretary 
' of the commune would read to him. The secre 
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tarv read that Lorn? Capd was t > he hr )U&;ht to 
the bar of the Nationul Convention “Capet’** 
said Louis, ** that is not in\ name, though it is the 
name of one of my ancestors ** After a jinuse, he 
added, addressing the mavor, “Sir, I could have 
wished that vour commibsurics had left m> son 
with me during the two hours 1 have passed wait- 
ing for vou But this tnatnient is of a ])iecc with 
the rest 1 have met with here during thtselast four 
months I am readv to follow you, not in obedience 
to the Convention, but because mv enemies have 
the power in their hands” C lerv handed the 
giiatcoat and hat, and Louis followed Chambon 
and Santerre down tuns \t the uatc of the 
Temple he was handed into tlu mavor s earriaue , 
and, preceded b\ three pieces of aitilkrv loaded 
with crajie shot, foil wel b\ tlirie other cannons 
loaded in the like nianmr, an<l surrounded bv a 
guard of «i\ hundred puked Fa <»hins, the earrnirt 
was slowlv driven towards the Coi ventioii, jmssini; 
through double lines of national ^iiuids and pike- 
men, who hud been stationed bv order of the 
commune along the streets, with their ba tali m 
gun"*, and who saUited the king s tars with those 
strophes of the Marseillese hvmn which doomed 
tyrants to death 

While the king was approaching, the C in- 
vention talked loudlv, and he ijKd decree upon 
decree, to keep up their he irts to the j» nut of re 
publican elevation, foi, in spite o^ them, mis- 
giving, and trepidations, and shame weiuld now 
and then (omc over their iniiiels The cowards 
even trembled in tlu midst of their hundred thou 
sand sans culottes in arms — as must be evident 1 1 
Lverv man that will look into tlu precuuti ms thev 
had uken, and into their debate ot thl^ morning 
Barbarous made a Ircsti reeap.tul ition e f the 
crimes imputed to the king Kewhill intimate 1 
that the House must n t f irget the 1 iirks — must 
nut overlook the fiiet tint lamis and his insidiems 
agents hid cneleavtiureel to arm tlu Otnmian empire 
against t ranee Drouet the ] istni ister, whei had 
arrc'stcd the king at \ aicniies, and who was now, 
bv virtue eif that deed, a leuishtir eielled the 
attention of the House to the deiestahli intcntu ns 
of that flight 1 allien rein irked u|N)n the wav in 
which tlu king, at the nine ot ihil flight to \ a- 
rennew, hud forbidden his ni misters to sign unv 
legislative act, Ac , and beg.^ed thnt this might be 
addeel to the articles of charge Gorsas begged to 
aiUl some further proofs of the intelligence Intween 
Liuih and that areh traitor Jjaluvetie Kuhl called 
atuiium t) the dark treason in wine h Mirabeau 
was to have been cliuf ugeiit Dubois Crance 
ho|)edthev would not forget to insert in the art 
of accubaiion a letter whieh Leans had written to 
the Biahop of Clcrm mt, telling him that if ever 
he should recover his authority he would re 
esubbsh the Roman Catholic religion But here 
Seire aud, “ Pshu ' di/ not talk about religion, 
unlen jou with to see Ijouis some day c anonired 
as a aunt'** Marat, Biilaud-\ arermes, Bazire, 
Sergent, and others suggesitd fresh charges (as if 


they had not charged him enough), and out-rhodo* 
montaded one another Petion gave a loud and 
most lying account of the events between the 9 th 
and 10 th of August, representing Louis in the 
Tuilcrics (his last night there) as a bluodv tyrant 
an\iously expecting and confidently counting upon 
the massacre of Ins innocent subjects “ And I,** 
said the e\-mBvor, “ saw him there, and heard 
him sjieak, not without danger to mine own life 
Other men muv make mistakes, hut I was ihirp, 
111 tlie midst of Swiss and bavoncts, and those 
people that we forme rlv christened knights of the 
dagger, chu tint c/m }Oiqnnil** \aluze, that 
other hiimaiu CiiroiidiBt, threw in some more 
accusations, some ni re qucstieiis to he put to the 
king when he should appear Buuher L Ltndre, 
who hud hicii a slaughUrer ol men, as well as of 
sheep and o\in, (Ummdid tint no memlier of the 
House should make unv motion, and that no 
person in the galleries sh uld mike ui v noise 
duni g all the time that Ijouis should be at the 
bar, “ f r,” said he, “the siUiiee of the giave 
must ternfv that guiltv man ’ Sliortlv uftei this, 
Baireri, who was acting as president, and who, 
with about e |ual iniliflerenee, would have sent 
Lmis or the Convention and the whole revolutie n 
to the bloik, just us bc-t suited his inteust \ iii i n 
a solemn fate, and ml irmed the IIiuh ih t Li nis 
Capet was n )w eliM at hind in the leuillint 
terrace “ Ri| risentalives of the piejli,* vj id 
Barrcre, who knew Ins trade, an I undersio d ti a 
iiicitv the people he was addressing, ' rcpUKiiti 
lives, vou are going t) cvreisi the iilIuk of 
nation il justice' You will have to an^wew to all 
the citizens of the lepublie I r y ur conduct cii 
this L,rancl oecuvi m Vll 1 urope is ohvciving vou 
Ihe genius of historv is cidle ting vour aetons, 

V 111 tho ights Inc rru])t hie pi^teritv will |uclge 

V 11 with infle\ihle severitv ' Let vour attitude be 
( Hitorm ibli to the new functions v u are going to 
111 111 Impussihihtv uni siknee the most prol mud 
he Cline such judges The el gnitv e‘f vciurceunte- 
ninee ought to respond t> liie in |est\ ul the 
1 reiieh pc iplc, whi uic abun* to elcliver bv vour 
or.,au a great less in ti kings, and an example 
vei\ uselul to the cnfrunehiiKiiunt of natums 
Citi/ens in the galli«ies, vein ait assieiatccl in the 
elorv and liheriv of the nati m of whieh vou lorni 
a part You k ow thatju'^liee presides onlv eiver 
Irumjuii ilclioeraiions Ihe National ( on veiition 
rep lecs coiifidenee in \ lur entire devotion to the 
countrv, and in vour reBjicct lor the representatives 
of the people The iitizens ol Pans will not lose 
this new opportunitv of showing the ])atriotism 
and public spirit with whieh thev are animated 
Thev have onlv to recollect the terrible silciue 
whifh attended laiuis when he was brought hack 
from Varennes, a silence the forerunner of the 
judgment of kings by the nations ** As soon as 
Barrere had fini-hed this presidential magnilo- 
qiienee, i ommnndant-general Santerre entered, and 
said he had the honour to acquaint the House that 
Ixiuis wras waiting llicir orders “ Let him 
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be brought in,” said the president, trembling and 
turning pale, as some accounts say. Ijouis entered 
between the mayor and a municipal officer. As 
he approached the bar Saiiterie took hold of him 
by the arm, and General Witteogoff, a Courlandcr 
111 the service of France, who had obtained pro- 
motion since the revolution, placed himself on the 
other side of the ro>al prisoner. There was a 
dead silence. The Girondists were in an evident 
quake; c\en the Mouiit.iin seemed moved. At 
length the silence was broken by ])reaident Bar- 
lere, who s.ii«l, “ Louis, the French nation accuses 
ym. The National Convention has decreed, on 
tlie 3rd of Diceniher, that y>u shall be tried b\ it; 
and on the 6th of December it has decreed that 
\ou shall he brought to its bar. The act contain- 
ing the crimes imputed to ym is about to be read. 
Louis, ym ma\ be seated !” (Lom?s vouv pourez 
f >u\ oTw'/w/.) Ajipartnll} unmoved at thi.s vulgar 
insolence, wliieb had been carefully studied and 
|)re-ai ranged, the king sat down in front of the 
liar, and looked calinlj around him — the calmest 
man in all that crowded as.->emhlage. Girondist 
Maillie riiid the charges, wliicli had bun con- 
sidciabh swelled since his fust report, and which 
had bull inciiased even this morning while Louis 
was coming from hispiison to the House. When 
this reading was over, jinsidiiit Barrere began 
lepeating the charges one hv <»ne. “ Louis,” said 
lit, “the French ptsiple accuse jou of having 
cMiminitted a multitudt of tritnis to establish your 
tyranny by d( ^troying their lilierty. On the 20th 
of .lunc, J’Kh you assaulud the sovereignty of 
the people by suspinding the meeting of their 
representatives, and liy diiviiig tlitin out by vio- 
lence ftom the place ot their sitting. Proof of this 
evists in the pioc^s-veibal drawn up in the Tcnnia 
(’ourt atVcisailles by the nienilieis of the (on- 
stitucnt Abseiuhly. On the 23rd of .luiie ot the 
same year you attempted to dictate laws to the 
nation, you ‘■urroiiiidid their representatives with 
troops, you presciiled them two royal declaiutioiis 
buliveibive of all liberty, and you ordered the 
representatives to separate. Your own two decla- 
rations and the journals of the Constituent Xs- 
seniblv ])ri)ve these crimes, Louis, what have you 
to reply ?” Although tin king had been diligently 
studying during his captivitv the trial of Charles 1. 
as related by Hume, he did not, like that jiriiice, 
deny the authority of the coiiit before which he 
was brouglit, or refuse to answer He urged that 
in June, 1789, there was no constitution, or no 
existing laws which hindered his doing what he 
had done. The president then charged him with 
having surrounded Paris with troops in the month 
ot July, 1789, and of having caused blood to he 
shed. Louis replied, Miat at the time he had the 
right of commanding the troopb, ]iroiesting that he 
had never had any intention of shedding the blood 
of any of his subjects. In this manner they went 
through the articles of charge, titty- seven in 
number, Louis either answered by a simple ne- 
gative, or insisted that what he hud done had been 


done before the constitution, or was justified by 
the laws as they then existed, or had been dune 
since the constitution, which threw all the respon- 
sibility upon his ministers. In reply to the charge 
about the journey to Varennes, he said that he 
must refer to what had passed in the Constituent 
Assembly at the time, which Assembly had set 
aside the charge for ever by restoring him to the 
throne, and by swearing with him to the mo- 
narchic constitution, lie scarcely showed any 
W'armth or vehemence, except when the jircsident 
ctiuigcd him w'ith having caused all the bloodshed 
on the lOlh of August, 1792, when he cried out 
with a loud voice, “ A’in, Sir.' Ao.' //lat vas not 

I ! The Tuileiies was threatened, m a 

w’ay which all constituted authorities witnessed. 
The mayor and the municipality saw it ; and, as 1 
was a constitutid authority, I had a right to 
defend myself; but 1 did not do even that — 1 
sent for a deputation of the National Assembly, 
and I came and took refuge here with niy ia- 
milv.” 

When Barrcre had finished putting his fifty - 
seven qucslioiis, Vahize bigun to iiiterrogdte Louis 
tout lung the documents which had lieen found in 
theTuilenes on the 10th of \iigusl, and the papers 
and other letters which Holaod prodiued as having 
bieii found iti the iron chc'-t on the 20Lh of No- 
veiiiher. ].<ouis deinul all knowledge of the papers, 
one and all, e.vcept some notes w ntleii by Lafayette, 
which, he said, merely t elated to a revision of the 
Constitution before it was finished and sworn to. 
lie even denied any knowledge of the mysterious 
non chest or of its contents— whereat the Conven- 
tion was very wroth. The president then said, 
“ Louis, the Nfitional Convention inviies you to 
w iihdraw .” “ 1 demand the assistance of counsel,” 

said Louis, retiring with tlie same culiuness w'lth 
which he had cntcicd. Accompanied by Clmnibon, 
Chaumette, Santerie, and sundry municipals, he 
entered the niayoi’s coach. Tlie porters of the 
Halle, the charcoal- men ot Paris, and other citizens 
and patriots of the most sans-culottic order, were 
ill awn up, under arms, on the Feuillunt terrace, 
and saluted his ears with the Marseillese hyiiiii, 
straining their tin outs must at that part of it w hich 
calls for the blood of tyrants to irrigate the land. 
As the carriage passed through the streets, the 
people shouted Vive la Rejiublique! Not a man 
among them hud heart or courage enough to show 
any synqiathy with the unhappy prisoner. They 
noted tliat he was much thinner, that his beard 
was rough and unshaven, that his whole exterior 
was neglected ; but the sad change only furnished 
them with some merry jests. It was half-past 
SIX in the evening before he reached the Temple. 
The first thing he asked was permission to see 
his family. The municipals in attendance told 
him that this could not be, as they had orders 
from the commune to the contrary. He then 
recpiested that they would at least tell his family 
that he was come back safe; and with this the 
municipals complied. He tlien took up a book 
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and read for two liours, beinG; all the while sur- 
rounded by four municipal officers. At half-past 
eight supper was served. He asked the municipals 
whether his family were not to come down as usual 
to sup with him. They made him no answer. 

“ But my son,** said the bereaved father, “ at least 
my son is to sleep in my room, as his bed and 
things are here!'* The municipals were as silent 
as before. He sat down to his solitary meal. 
After supper he renewed his entreaties to be allowed 
to see his family ; but he w'as told that he must 
wait the determination of the Convention. He had 
then the anguish of seeing his little boy's bed re- 
moved from his own bedside, and cturie'd with the 
rest of his things upstairs. Nevertheless he lay 
quietly down to rest, merely sajing to Clerj* that 
be could never ln\e conceived all the questions 
which the Convcntiuii had ]uit to him. The first 
thing he did the next mornint! was to ask the first 
munuipul he saw whether he miiilit not see his 
faniil\. He was again told that they waited for 
orders. He begged the iniiiiici]iul to (;o up and 
inquire after his wife, children, and sister, and tell 
them that he was well. Tlie muuKipal complied, 
and hrouglit back word that the) too weie well. 
CWiy exprea.sed a hope that the Convention would 
revoke the order fur tois cruel seimration. Louis 
replied, ** I expect no consideration, no justice, no 
mere) : but let us wait !" 

The meniliers of the Convention were stranirers 
to this patience and this tranquillity : they, in the 
meanwhile, had been in convulsions of rage and im- 
patience. Aa soon as he withdrew, ihi> ruKC com- 
menced, with a demand made hy Treilliard (rather 
a Jacobin than a Girondist) that he should be al- 
lowed counsel. After loud murmurs from a part of 
the House, Albitte, a member of the Mountain, ])ro- 
IKiBcd that the pTo])ositiun should either be rejected 
at once or its consideration adjourned. Billaud- 
VarennesTallien, Robespierre the vouneer, Marat, 
and several other menibeis of the Mountain, rose 
all at once, and furiouslv supjiorted the motion for 
adjournment. Ducos, though also a mem hi r of 
the Mountain, supported Treilhard. Being put to 
the vote, the adjournment was rejected bv a great 
majority. Uproar and riot followed : the jiresident i 
rang his liell, but there was Iojujup et i nv atfiUitton. 
Garat, when he could make himself heard, reminded 
the house that hy the jury laws, which had lieen 
pasted since the revolution, ever)’ {terson accused 
had the indisputable right of choosing one or two 
friends, or counsel, to assist him in hia defence. 
Marat exclaimed, “ But we are not engaged u(mjii 

an urdinar) trial! Wc must have none ' 

of your lawver chicanerv here!” Chabot, Merlin, 
Montaut, and other Jacohina roared and raved at 
Garat. They thought that few would have courage 
to commit themselvea openly on such a question ; 
and therefore Diihrni demanded that not only upon 
tins question, but on all questions that might arise 
during the king's trial, the memliera should be 
bound to vote by appcl nomiual, or by muster-roll. 
The tumult and agitation increased ; and, tired of 


ringing the bell, the president put on his hat. 
Tins last solemn and decisive act (for, if the presi- 
dent kept his hat on, the house must separate or 
suspend business) restored order; and then, after 
a speech from Petion, the vote w'as carried that 
Louis should be allowed counsel. On the morn- 
ing of the 12th the session w'as still more stormy. 
Thuriot demanded that no time should be lost — that 
Louis should be tried and condemned on the 15th, 
or, at latest, on the IGth. “ I trust,” said he, 
“ that in allowing him counsel you do not mean to 
allow of any delay. Foreign iiatioiis, eager to re- 
cover their own libertv, are culling out for this 
great example ; and the tyrant must carry his head 
to the scaffold !” Some members, ridiculously 
cnoimh, begged Tim riot to remember that he was 
one of Louis's judges, and that therefore he ought 
nut to prejudge him, or talk of the scaffold before 
he w'Bs condemned ** I mean to sav,” resumed 
Thuriot, “ that there are men among us who are 
seeking to delay the trial ; that there are men who 
would prevent the execution of justice, while the 
true friends of liberty only wish the law to strike 
at once ! Your duty is to act according to the 
wish of the people : now their wish is that Louis 
should be promptly judged; and I diclarc every 
man that opposes tins wish to be unworthy of the 
confidence of tlic people !” These sentiments were 
enthusiasticully applauded hy tiic people in the 
galleries. Tliere then follow (d a hirious debate 
upon the questions whether the originals or only 
the copies of the papers found in tlie iron chest, &c. 
should be submitted to the examination of Umis 
and hiB counsel, and whether he should should 
not be allowed more than three davs to prepare his 
defence. The Mountain again insisted that the 
house should vote h\ apind nominal, so that the 
vote of every member should he elearlv known to 
the people, who might then.hv draw a propi r dis- 
tinction lictwein such us defended the cause of the 
people and such a^ defmded the t)runt. On the 
motion of Cfimhac^res, a voung lawver from Mont- 
pelier, and at that time a decidea (iirondist, it was 
agreed that the hoiis(‘ should send a committee of 
four to the Temple to ask Louis whom he would 
choose for Ins counsel This committee, eonqhised 
of Thuriot, l)uhois-( raiut'. Dupont de Bigorre, 
and C'umhacere** himself, soon reported that they 
had lieen at the Temple, and that l»ui8 hud chosen 
MM. Target and Trunciiet, and hud demanded the 
use of pens, paper, and ink, of which he hod been 
deprived. The Convention magnanimously re- 
solved that the king should have what he asked for, 
and be allowed to coinmunicate freely with the 
counsel he had chosen. But on the next morning 
(the 13th) a letter was presented to the Convention, 
signed ^*The Republican Target,” importing that 
the said reimUtnin refused to act as counsel for 
the king, inasmuch as he was an old man, and was 
not in good health. It appears, however, that he 
was well enough to keep the place and do the duties 
of judge, and that he was hale enough and strung 
enough to la rform all such functions as gave plea- 
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sure or profit without any danger. Upon the read* 
ing of this letter, Cambaceres i>ropoBed that the 
Convention bhould appoint counsel for the ex-king. 
But, at this juncture, two letters from eminent 
lawyers were presented. The first of these was 
Mal'esherbes, who was really as old and infirm as 
Target pretended to be. This ex-minister of Louis, 
whose note was dated on the 11th, told the citizen 
president that he was as yet uninformed whether 
the Convention would allow counsel or not; but 
that if it allowed counsel, and allowed the choice 
of it to Louis XVI., he requested that Louis might 
know' that he was ready to devote himself to the 
duty. “ I do not ask you,” added Malesherbcs, 
who had passed his threescore years and ten, “ to 
make my offer known to the Convention, for I am 
far from thinking nuself of sutficient importance 
to engage their attention : but I was twice called 
to the council of him w'ho was my master, at a time 
w'hen that office excited the ambition of everybody ; 
and I feel it to be my duty to offer myself as his 
counsel, now that that duty is thousrht dangerous 
by many. If 1 knew any po-sihle mode of making 
my intention known to him, I bhould not take the 
liheity of applying to you.” The other note, dated 
the l‘2th, was from Sourdat, a lawyer of Troyes, 
who had held 6e\eral offices under the king, and 
who now offered to plead for him, although he 
knew the danger attending the simple offer. 
Tallion hoptd that all this talk about couukI 
might not delay the king’s trial ; and he demanded 
that the da\ sliould be fixed Thunot said that, 
since Louis had denied his own notes, and his own 
signature attached to the papers found in the iron 
chest, the Consciition should appoint some two or 
three men ex]iert in judging ol handwriting to de- 
cide those points. An unnamed member mo\ed 
an ad)ournmciit to this proposition. ” Oh !” cried 
'J’liuriot, “ with these adjournments you want to 
prolong the affair for a month.’ “ Kings,” said 
butcher Legendre, “ never adjourn their vengeance 
upon the people, and would yon adjourn the justice 
of a people upon a king !” “ Helas !” said Billaud- 

Vareniies, “we must break the bust of Brutus to 
bits; for lie never hesitated as we do in taking 
vengeance on a tyrant !” Another unnamed mem- 
ber (lucky in that he was not named) cried out 
that all this fury, that these propositions were no- 
thing but proofs of a continual conspiracy against 
liberty — that it was impossible to expect justice 
from such passionate judges. Another tei rible tem- 
])est w'as going to break out, when some adroit men 
reminded the House that it was absolutely necessary 
to appoint instantly certain commissioners to go 
and look after the armies. This business occupied 
them till dinner-time ; and in the evening their 
attention was absorbed by the election of another 
president to succeed Burrere. When this business 
was finished, a letter was read from Tronchet, who 
accepted the dangerous office which Ijouishad pro- 
posed. In all this business the commune pre- 
tended to a division of power with the Convention. 
One of their deputations now came to the bar to in- 


form the Houm that they had ordered that, before 
the counsel of Louis XVI. should be admitted to 
the Temple, they should be searched jusque dan$ 
ies endroits tes plus secrets. As the municipals 
announced this frowsy decision of the commune, 
about a hundred members testified that there waa 
still some sense of decency left in France ; a hun- 
dred voices or more demanded the suppression of 
the vile proposal. Bazire exclaimed that it looked 
as if the commune wanted to force people to pity 
the fate of Louis Cajict. But Robespierre, who 
knew how essential it was to keep well with the 
commune, attempted to defend its order. The 
sense of the majority, however, w'as against it; 
and it was agreed that the House should abide by 
its previous decision, which granted the counsel 
free access to the jinsoner. The commune was 
far too powerful and independent to give implicit 
obedience to this decision of the Convention. On 
the 14th Tronchet had a conference with the king. 
On the same day Malesherbes was introduced into 
the Temple. Louis ran to meet the venerable 
man, and pressed him to bis bosom -the old 
statesman melted into tears. Clery, understand- 
ing that the king bad permission to consult with 
his counsel in private, shut the room-door in order 
that ho might speak the more freely with Males- 
herbcs. Tor this Clery was reprimanded by one 
of the municipals, w ho ordered him to open the 
door, and forbade him to shut it in future. Cl^ry 
opened the door, but Louis and Maleshcibes had 
withdrawn to the turret closet. The mumcipala 
entercil the room, and, as the king spoke rather 
loud, they could hear every word that was said in 
the closet. When Malesherbes was gone, Clery 
informed his master how he had been reprimanded, 
and bow the municipals had been eaves-dropping 
and catching every word of the conference : he 
also begged the king to shut the door of his cham- 
ber himself when Ins counsel should lie with him, 
and this in future l^ouis did. The greatest anguish 
of Louis — the only thing that unmanned him — 
W'as hib continued bcparation from his family. On 
the 15th he received an answer from the Conven- 
tion upon this tendciest point. This answer, in 
substance, was that the queen and Madame Eliza* 
beth should have no communication with him 
during the tiial, but that his children might be 
with him, if he desired it, on condition that they 
were not allowed to sec their mother or their aunt, 
till hiB examination was over. “ You see,” said 
the bereaved father to Clery, “you see the cruel 
dilemma in which they place me. In this way I 
cannot think of having my children with me : aa 
for my daughter, she is out of the question, and I 
know what pain the queen would suffer in giving 
up my son : I must make the sacrifice.” It is 
not in the book of M. Thiers that the domestic 
part of this tragedy — the most agonising part of 
all— will be found correctly represented. True to 
his one unvarying system, Thiers at once dimi- 
nishes the sutienngs of royalty and the atrocitiea 
of the Convention and people. He says that the 
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Convention decided inetantU («</■ champ) that 
Ijouis might see hi^ finiil} (//« // pounait mtr m 
famii/e) And from the conn xt, find the alixence 
of an) date, and from the expritaion sur-lc-fluimpt 
the reader is kft to hduvt that this humane de- 
cision ^ab adopted as void ah Louis niadt the 
request, or on the night of the lltli or niorntno' of 
the 12tii ^liertis in fac t, the Convention took no 
notice of Louis**' ajipeal until the 15th M Thicrb 
entertains no doulii as to the scrupulous exkctn ss 
of Ckn, ^hich has been acknowledged by all, 
and which is demonstrated and pro\(d b\ an 
abundance of existing docum(ntar\ evidence he 
uses Cler\ s little bo )k fur man\ of hib facts , and 
we presume he has loikcd into the * Monitcur* and 
other newspapirs of tlu du\, which not tnh show 
that the resolution was ad ptedm the 15th, and 
not before^ hut als i show wh it the barbarous reso 
lution rcalK was. ciMiitr besides the mitixes and 
reasoninirs of one part\, and the dastaidl\ f ars of 
the other (the Gironde) which led to it On the 
15 h, Lecoi’Urt ot V rsulles (the 1 neii-draper, and 
hrst commandant of the national ituiids of that 
tow n) feeline some touche s ot e oni jmncti in, rose in 
the Con\ention and said, “ It is \er\ ast mishing 
that Ijouib Capet should be depiived of thcri(;ht of 
seeinu his wife and children I demand that he 
lie jicrmitted to see h s famiU ** \i the t rat mo- 
ment the hiiiiiane pr position was received wi h 
applause , find, the president puttiiij: it to the \ )te 
(lurini; the emition, it was earned, appHrentlv h\ 
accl imation, or at least without a division Bit 
presciitU a numlicr of niemhtrb, biltini; at the ex- 
tremities of the hall, rased angrv voices agaiiiot 
the haste with which it had been put to the vote 
iiiid c err led, the\ stud tint tbeic had been no 
elcliberatieni that the niotimi b id been made in a 
hurrv and tumult, and tint the e|U!>tion must be 
debated Tallien then r)<ie it true his < { in on 
eipem the hisiv Tts»'utiJP, or ritber to tell the 
lluusc that the pe rriiisi«>ioii to the knit; to kc hm 
faniilv did not depend u|)oii them oi the r vote, but 
ii|K)ii the commune of Piris “ In vam cried 
Tallien, ** 111 vain will the C inventiui order it, 
if the munieip'tl bodv do not wish it, this d eree 
will never be executed'** IrritHteel, exa-'pe rated 
b} this plain and roncise enuiie lutM n of the indis- 
putable fact tha the eominuiie was s remg r than 
the Conventiem and could de v its decrees ind 
authoritv, main numliers thundered at Tailicn 
and drowned his voice, and Pcrtion, who had rn ide 
such uses of the commune prerogative when he 
waa max jr, rushed to the tribune in a state of 
great excitement “ I verv dav, cried he, “ en- 
deavours are made in th s place to degrade the 
Convention ** ** Tliat is hut too true '*’ said man> 

voi'*es ** But,*’ resumed Prcion, “in dcurnding 
the Convention, they ruin the public cause ' Thev 
have juit insulted the Cunvention in the gr issest 
manner ' We have lieen told that our de e rce sh«.ll 
not be executed unle sa the municipalitv c ho sea 
Thoae who speak thua commit outrages upon 
libeitj, and violate the laws in their very aanctuary 


This 18 not liberty ' This is licence ' I demand 
that the member who his been giiiltv of this out- 
rage be censured hv ihc House *’ I he Girondists 
applauded hut Mai at standing at the f ot of the 
tniiune, apobtiojihiseel Petion, and threatened him 
with gebtuies, until Petion relired from the speiik- 
lug-place I till in then spoke again “ 1 wished 
to observe,*’ said he, “that it is not to the C inven- 
tion, but to the eoininuiie, that the eubtodv of the 
ci-deviint king and his fatnilv has been conheled 
It lb neonsequent to permit Ljuis Capet to coin- 
tnunieatc w th his accomplices, — I mean with liis 
wife and bibter, for thev would concert together 
their projects and then answerb Absimdh, if the 
municipal bodv bhoiild think that voiii eUerei is 
contrar> to the nation d nitercbt, tliat it niuht 
commit the public tran([Uillit\, the municipal tv 

would do well ti refuse ” Ilis voi c 

was drowned bv murmurs and shouts , some 
even shouted, “Send him to the Ahhave' ’ But 
Tallien well kiuw thev dared notch) it — well knew 
that it wab he and his commune, and not the ( in- 
vention, tint kept the keys of the prism, — and 
Ribcspierres Imither rose and perplexed the 
Huube, b\ icfcrnng to buiu puce ling dieie s 
which seemed to allow the commune ti dibpcisi of 
tne persons of the To\al fumilv us it inieht tlimk 
I roper Tlie Giiondists were, h iwiver, sli mg 
cnou..h to cuirv the v itt of censure pn po^cd by 
Pdli n, hut bueh a censure cimd in p pul ir 
dibtrtdil with it— It oiilv incensed tl t nun of the 
Mountain, with ut humbling them eir dnmg them 
an> iiijurv And scanelv was this veite of censure 
pissed, ire the Convention revoked the Imm me 
n*‘»lutioii whieh hid been the e luse of 1 illien s 
ofltnce l^obtnnstir Dr met wli s | iiooiib in 
all nutters coiueriimg ibe cut 1v of the king 
met with ere It nsjie t is ther v i ilenvi g 
tiiat he was the mm liut e lU.hi ibe king at 
\ itennea, d mui 1 • l' l ih re j oit of tl e dire 
‘‘bjlild be t>uv|>(rid(d md lint Leointie h | rop i- 
Mti II b)i in d b( su mitl d to i eo isi ante debite 
He was seeondid bv la nurd Boarden, who bad 
been a e(mimiS''ioner or eon m shiirv of ibe e eiin- 
muiM btl re be iieciinie ii member of be ( onven- 
tion, and who, in the hi'-iiier if tliche eajia ities, 
bad gone to Orleans, his nii ive town to k(C that 
the state prisoners there wcic all eh live le I uj) to 
Founner, the \iiitrican, who c nduetul them to 
be mabbacred ElXtrsailles 1 ins Bemrdi n, who 
had remarked, at an curlier jiart of the dehute, that 
the Convention hid properlv ii itl mg to do with 
the custod> of die ro\ul f imiiv, w hic h soUlv be- 
longed to the cominuiie, n iw kumJ tint man\ mem- 
bers of that House hud wished to deliver their 
opinions on the verv importam question, and had 
been prevented bv the tumult which was got up, 
and b) the hurrv with which the president had 
put It to the vote Some other ni nibirs demanded 
that the decree should lx so modified as to p mill 
the king *o see his el ildreri, without seeing his 
wife and sister Ihe Girondists called for the 
order of the dav, and even carried it “ If this » 
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to be your method,” cried Tallien, ” I demand 
that \ou decree the principle that all criminal 
accomplices may concert their defences toge* 
ther!” ‘‘Yes’* yes!” shouted the Mountain 
and the galleries. ’ A terrific storm ensued, in 
which some cried out for the amendment, some 
for the entire revocation of Lecointre’s decree, 
and some for the vote by apjiel nominal, or 
muster-roll — which last was a proposition never 
heard by the Gironde without terror. Amidst 
iliat roar of voices the loud organ of Drouet made 
Itself distinctly heard. And what followed? — 
Whj, Linendraper Lecointre took the alarm, and 
beifijed that his own decree might be amended. 
“ When I first made my motion,” said he, “ I did 
not know that the w ife and sister of the ci-devant 
kim; were inculpated. Without doubt, if thej are 
inculpated, they ought nut to be allowed to com- 
municate with him until his trial is o\er. Jlut I 
do not bilieve that we can refuse him the peririis- 
bion to communicate wdth his children.” Rcwlull 
could not conrei\chow' Lecointre could be ianorant 
of tlie fiict that Louis Capit’s wile and sister were 
implicated ; and lie tohl the draper that none but 
lools could saj that the famih of the ex-knur ^ere 
not co-accused with him! Ijeiointre shrunk into 
his corner, resohing ne\er utraiii to get into danger 
by pleading the cause of humanity. Dubois- 
C’raiice said tlmt, as he iiud been one of the com- 
mittee sent b\ the ConNciilion to the Tcmjile 
on tlic 12th, he might speak to this ])oint, and in- 
form tlie lIoii‘«e lliat Louis knew \ery well that 
his wife and sister were accused. “Besides,” 
added Dubois-Craiice, “ tlie municipal officers 
tluit are watchintr him told us that, if he were al- 
lowed to sec his children, he would know, through 
them, all that his wife and sister wished him to 
know ; fi»r the children, in these things, are in- 
coriccixahly cuniiiiig ” Some of the Girondists 
]nopo»(d \oting simply that Louis might see his 
children; hut the) were again scared by theory 
of “ Appel nominal ! No voting hut by muster- 
roll!” and they allowed Lccoi litre’s decree to be 
amended and altered in this manner : — “ L'lins 
shall be allowed to communicate oiilj with his 
children, who shall not be permuted to see their 
iimilier or their aunt until after his trial.”* 

On the Ifith the Girondists made sundr\ efforts 
in tlie Con\cnti()n to recover the popularity they 
Jiad lost, and place themselves again m the front 
of the movement. Buzot exclaimed, “ A great 
act of national vengeance is going to be accom- 
plished. Justice IB ut length going to fall upon 
the liead of kings, and to consecrate her sword to 
the defence of equality. The throne is laid low, 
and in a short time the tyrant will fte no more ! 

be upon the alert ! despotism still 

lives, and our republican constitution is not made!” 
After this exciting exordium, Buzot demanded 
that the Duke of Orleans and his aons should be 
instantly banished from France as a branch of the 
rojal race. The Girondist chief pretended that 
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this banishment was necessary, as it was vain to 
expect that the Orleans branch could ever be good 
republicans, and as their name might serve as a 
rallying-point to the royalists after the death of' the 
king ; but his real object w'as to depopulanze the 
I Jacobins by connecting them with Philippe £ga- 
lite, and to ruin Robespierre by accusing him of a 
very anti-repubfican connexion with that most 
wretched prince. The blow was well meant, for 
Philip])e had taken bis post at the very top of the 
Mountain, and had in a manner identified himself 
with that furious party. If Robespierre and his 
friends should venture to plead in favour of their 
colleape, Buzot fancied he would have them on 
the hip. lie was seconded by Faublas-Louvet, 
who opened his discourse in a still more startling 
manner by saying that the House ought to con- 
sider tliat it was not he (l.,ouvet), but Brutua 
that was addressing tliem— Brutus, the immortal 
founder of a famous republic, and the father of 
Roman lihcrt). As there was something exceed- 
ingly iin-Rfiman and un-Brutus-like in the face 
and figure and spectacled nose of the little novelist, 
the House rejected the impersonation, and laughed 
uproariously. But Louvet would not he discon- 
certed : he repeated that he ought to be considered 
as Brutus, and that the Convention ought to give 
ear unto him while he delivered the speech which 
Brutus had d livcred on the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins. “ Fienchmcn,” exclaimed the little man, 
“ I swear it is Btutus that nddresses you; I am 
only the faithful intcr})rcter of his words. Listen 

attenti\cl\ to Brutus! ” Legendre, 

the butcher, who ])ossibly had not had the advan- 
tage of a classical education, interrupted him, and 
seemed to imj lore him to have done with his 
Brutus and his Romans ; and Duhem cried mtrc^, 
imploring the little man not to crush them “ with 
the despotism of his talent.” But it w'as all in 
vain ! Louvet was not to be 8top])cd, and on he 
went with Brutus’s speech and half of a book of 
his French * Livy.’ In concluding his mercilessly 
long harangue and oration, Louvet said that it was 
(pnte clear Philippe Egalitd ought to act as Col- 
latinus had done at the expulsion of the Tarquins. 
*• 'riiat virtuous Roman,” said he, “ was nephew 
to the tyrant Tnrquin. Philippe Egalitd, thou art 
a relation to the tyrant Louis! Collatinus had 
powerfully contributed to drive out Tarquin ; and 
some men say that thou, Philippe, hast dune 
something to bring about the fall of Capet, the 
traitor. Nay, some have thought that they might 
elect thee to be a rejiresentative of the people ; but, 
remember, Collatinus, by the free choice — I say 
by the indisputably free choice— of the Roman citi- 
zens, occupied a post not less respectable than 
thine, being Consul. At the head of the Roman 
youth, he had partaken with Brutus the honour of 
putting the despot to flight ; thy sons, 0 Philippe, 
are leading the conquering children of France 
against the barbarians. But Collatinus saw that 
his presence, as a relation of the tyrant, was giving 
occasion to suspicions and troubles, and there- 
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ui)on he left Rome, and retired to Alba Philippe, of the tribune, the ex capuchin was applauded and 
1 declare to thee that thou thweat among ua cheered by the gallenea He waa far too adroit a 
douhta and uneuaineaa, the aeod of all diacorda man to commit himaelf or hia party by openly 
Collatinua had the good aenae not to laait for the defending the ci dev ant Duke of Orleana He 
decree of the Roman people Philippe, thou wilt denied that Robeb\)ierTe had taken an} part in the 
not wait for oura if thou art the true friend of election of Philippe E^alite Nav, he declared 
libertv, but thou ^ilt get thte gone out of France that the eleriton of Iqilite had htin opn std by 
with thv wife and thy aona, add with all that rwnc so u irmly as hy Rdn. piern ind in uht 
belong to thee’’* And then, quitting hib Roman* vert sfyUd his part uam He btggtd Biizot and 
lama and hia parallela, Faublaa-Louvet moved, Louvet, and the reat of the Girondiata who were 
parliamentanly, that the National Convention bhould ao eager to banish the Orlcaua branch, to re- 
order every individual of the family of the Hour- member that the exiling proposition of Brutua 
bona, except auch aa were in the lemplc, to quit had not been made until after judgment had been 
for ever the territory of the French republic He paaacd upon larquin ‘If,*’ aaid he, “ }ou 
waa aeconded b> that other capital (urondist, Lan baniah Egalite and hia family before }ou tr} Louia 
jumaia, who aoon blew into a mal dame the hre Capet, you will begin at the wrong end, and give 
which Louvet had kindled in the i^allcnea by only an irregular character to your proceedinga. . . 
hinting that some of the citizens of Puna hud be- For my jiart, I wish that the whoU Bourbon race 
haved unpatrioticall} in the late electi ms Lin ahoiild be condemned on the same day , but 1 
juinaia, going much farther, apoke Uudly about cann it wish you to bcein with this Philippe and 
the maaaacrea of Septemlier, and declared that hia ^ona who, you any, hive served the cause of 
those alaughtera were committed aolelv by a de- liberty Besides, the sovereign people have elected 
testable faction, and for the ailc purpose of in- I Philippi Egahte to lie tl cir represintitive, and to 
Buencing the elections ‘ How,” eaid he, “ were sit among you , and so it seema Ui me that, belore 
thoae popular elections managed which gave ua talking abmt banishment, you must disciisa the 
Philippe Egalite for one of the Pans membera^ question whether you can nject from yiur body a 
The efec tiona were managed under the a\e of the representative of the peijde invisted with pre- 
people, and by the orders of those men that were cisely the same riglits and hiving preciael) the 
to partake in the protectorate with Philippe ' It same character as y m yourselves 
was not w ithout a design that they brought this Let ns adj mrn this business until the day 
new Collatinua among us, it waa nit without a when we shall pisa judgment on the head of 
design that they united themselves with a man the BourlMin rice, and then it la not I that 
who may pretend somi* hereditarv right to nile will oppose the pcrpetuil binishment of every 
over ua When you reflect on that circular of the member of that lam h ** A Girondisti^ followed 
commune, and on the commisaariea they sent into Chabot, speaking strongly against the adjournment, 
the departments to terrify the republic with e\c- and calling for an immediate decree of b miahment 
cuUons not less bloody than tho'-e of Pans every- ] St Just, thmgh sitting on the Mountain, agreed 
thing proyes that these men want a new royalty, I for once with the Gir ndc IhisfinatK c vclaimed, 
because they have a real interest in procuring me, “ I demand the etirnal exile if all the Bmrbons, 
because thev have ao plaeed themselves as to make and death to any c ne of tin in th it dares put his 
•ure of the favours of the civil list, because they foot again in tnnic l^ut this will not he enough 
are all connected with this Pliilippc 1 gidite am* Brutus drovi i ut the Tarquins to maki sure of 

his sons Only look at the men who are distin liberty in Ronii , luit here, I do nut know wiicthir 

guiahing themselves at the head of our armies' I we arc not cxpilling the Bourbons to make room 
Are they not all friends of this Orleans family r for other Tarquins K mic hud laws, Home hud 
If you allow yourselves to proceed on this great Bnitus, but here I sie neither laws nor a Brutus 

quesUon according to the vices of form (tiref de When we shall have evjylUd our larquiiis, I 

forme), I must despair, I must, in spite of m>- expect to see Catiline with his army 1 idiiior 

■elf, entertain dark suspicions For these three the Bourb ms 1 demand that every one of them 
years have I been turning in my mind the pro be driven away except the king, who must remain, 

priety and expediency of the measure which and you know for what (toi/v s /rez povr quoi ) 
Buzot now pro|>use8 to }uu** Ijanjuinais, iii the [This allusion to thi guillotine was mudi up 
course of his harangue, was called to order by plauded] “ ^ome men would connect this Orleunt 
Drouet fortresung the people of Pans as tyrants with the king and his trial, no doubt, in order ti 
and assassins , and he was repeatedly hooted by diminish the king's punishment, and to get fron 
the indignant gallenea If the Gironde had had us a sentence of banishment, instead of a senunct 
hut common prudence, they would have abstained of death I say, let us pronounce judgment on thi 
from these attacks upon the sovereign people until king to day, and kt the family ut Orleans qui 
they bad gotten more strength, and they would baye ( ranee to-morrow ' Other members of the Muun 
tor the present continued to keep down the veil tain, uking up St Just's hint that there were ii 
which they had so repeatedly declared proper to be the Convent i m and in the executive governmen 
drawn over the events of September Chalxit rose as bad enemies to liberty as sn} of the Bourbons 
to rqdf to l^mangia, and as he ascended the steps and that there was a faction quite ready to pla 
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the part of Catiline, began to denounce the chiefs Plain, the Grirondists had an evident majority, 

of the Gironde, so that the first fruits of their pro- They seemed determined to make full use of this 

ject to ostracise the Duke of Orleans and his sons, advantage, without paying the least regard to justice 

were fresh accusations against themselves. “ The or to decency : they seemed, in short, determined 

principal cause of all our troubles and divisions,” to use the horrible process of ostracism, just as 

said Duhem, “ is Roland. I demand that he Robespierre and his party used it against them not 

be made to quit the ministry this instant !” The six months after this date. But, as usual, their 

Mountain and the galleries clapped hands and hearts failed them : they trembled before the fury 

shouted ; the c6te droit murmured. “ I know,” of the galleries, who all declared for the Moun- 
added Duhem, “ that in attacking this Roland I > tain ; and they could never daringly execute what 
attack the idol of the Gironde!” The Mountain ' they had daringly conceived. The House became 
and the galleries applauded him again. The a Bedlam. The Jacobins cried out that this was 
Girondists, who by this time had made the im- horrible despotism ; that such decrees would never 
portant discovery that Pache, the new war-mi- be obeyed by true patriots or by the people. The 
nister, had turned against Roland, his old patron, Girondists moved that the first member who inter- 
and had joined the Jacobins, cried out that it rupted the discussion should be sent to the Ab- 
would be much more proper to get rid of the war- bayc ; and they even carried a vote to this eflect. 
minister. “ If you do,” said Camille Desmoulins, i But the men of the Mountain rose to a man, cry- 
“ France is lost !” “ I speak of Roland,” said I ing, “ Send us all ! all ! to the Abbaye 1” and so 

Duhem, “ as the bead of the party ; and we will | the vote remained a nullity, and the cries of the 
have no heads of parties in France!” Barrere I Jacobins continued as loud as before. Vergniaud 
thought that the best thing the C’onvention could i exclaimed, in a rage, that it was impossiWe that 
do w'as to dismiss both Ph( he and Roland, form an I the majority of the Convention should thus sub- 
entire new ministry, and exile the family of nut to the tjranny of a seditious minority ; that it 
Orleans at once Camille Desmoulins said that, i was time to display a grand cnerg\ ; that the ma- 
if the Convention would banish Philippe Egahtd, ' jority must deliver themselves frorn this tyranny! 
they ought first to secure to him an a8}lum some- “Try,” cried Calon; “ the minority are ready to 
where, as all the governments of Europe were in- | die here in their places !” The galleries applauded 
fiamed against him for the part he had taken in ^ Calon, and the tempest grew louder and louder, 
the revolution. Cambon, who was at this time a ' The president put on his hat, took it off, put it on 
Girondist, thought that the family of Orleans and | again, ])roposed reading over the procfes-verbal of 
all known enemies of liberty might very well be ' tne debate. The galleries and the Mountain 
banished, but that care and delicacy ought to be | shouted that the majority were going to invade the 
used in regard to Roland and the Gironde mi- sovereignty of the people. “ I say,” exclaimed 
iiistry. “ The republican principles w’hich guide Vergniaud, “it is jou that are committing the 
us,” said he, “must prove to the whole universe sovereignty of the people; it is you that are con- 
that France was ripe for liberty But let us take stantly violating it,” “ I sav,” retorted Duhem, 
care not to run into extremes, or establish too much “ that Egalite is a member of this house— that you 
ostracism.” Kersaint, one of the most decided have no right to expel a representative of the 

of Girondists, thought that at least the question people.” Another Jacobin demanded to be heard, 

about changing the ministry might be adjourned. The president told him he should be heard in his 

“Yes, until after the death of Louis XVI.'” turn. “ Yes,” cried Duhem, “w’hen you have ostra- 

cried Tallien, who w'as much applauded by the ^ cised us all, when you ha\e driven out of the House 
galleries and by some members, of the House, all the members who si tun this side of it! I denounce 
But the Girondists seemed determined not to ad- all that side of it.” The galleries again applauded, 
journ the question of the banishment of Philippe < Barrcre made an equivocating speech, which gave 
Egalite; and this inude Jacobin Rcw'bcll cry ■ the Girondists to understand that they must not 
shame upon them. “ You have not examined count too much on the Centre, or Plain; and then 

any one,” said he; “you have no jiroofs that the Girondists consented to listen to a long harangue 
Philippe is other than what he declares himself to from C'houdieu, whom shortly before they had 
be, a patriot citizen, a champion of equality. I hooted from the tribune. Choudieu, encouraged 
confess that all that I have heard upon the ques- | by all that discouraged his opponents, urged on by 
tion is a scrap of Roman history. Are we servilely ' his party and by the galleries, attacked the Gi- 
to imitate the Romans? Are w'e to establish I rondists with great fury, and yet with some ad- 
ostracism in a representative republic ? Have I dress. He complained of the shameless manner 
we the right to expel and banish a representative of in which they had attempted to stop free discus- 
the people P In my way of thinking, all these sion, and he accused them of proceeding according 
questions merit at least the serious attention of a to a preconcerted plan. “ Yes,” said he, “ all this 
committee of the House.” All the members of the manoeuvre was prepared. They wanted to repre- 
gauche joined in calling out loudly for the adjourn- sent us as attached to the party of Orleans. It w'as 
ment ; the Girondists responded, with shouts, that very necessary that we should destroy that danger- 
they ought to deliberate and decide then and ous fallacy. Moreover I maintain that this As- 
there ; and, being joined by some of the wavering sembly has not the right of expelling a member 
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invested wiih a portion of the national BONerei^it} 
And, even if this principle were nib]ect to excej)- 
tione. It would be \cr> dangerous, ver\ indecent 
to decide such a question in such a hurr^ This 
16 the reason wli\ we, the min(rit\, ha\c stnurciled 
With the ma]orit\, and ha\e said that it should not 
be ' Ml want bccurit^ for all the representatives 
ot the I cojile , and, if \ou had once driven out 
one meinbtr, where would have b cn our eeiuritj 
that vou would not vir\ soon have drnen out ' 
others^ This is what we would have said before, 
li instead of ealling us rofrues and villains, \ou 
had eonventul to hem us Yvi vqht 1 t nnmf 7 
ikat it II XV thr mim nh/ \f ih h t i imUy that 
hrmiqJU you into this uu / ihil unh ul th it iumo~ 
nty you u u/dhin / tu nothin i In this prt- 
serit dibati muIiim Ik in tvraniiKal and out of 
all order, wliili w(, tin iiiin ntv liavt hi ii ion- 
stantlv in ordii and in the m li ot mod<rition 
lUid ]ustic( V\i iiiiaiit to nk that tin ques- 
tion of Philippe E^alitt s huiibhrn nt should be 
ad]ourned for two di\b, and, n w ihat ^ou hear 
me, I demand tint adionrmnent ’ ( li udieu de- 
scend'd trim the speakinc-] laci c ivind with np- 
plduses, and in tlie ni\t iiunute tin (nr mdi^ts 
withdrew their opposition, cut up tliiir mlvantage 
as a ma) ntv, and all wid tiu a 1| tri nuiU to be 
carriid with int a divibi m I hi ( inintnii thin 
agreed that thi quistm about iiismi oine Uolind, 
and changing tin wtioh miiiistn, diould be ad- 
loumed vi/i« i/ii fhe i i i«<i w is b piliss (iioiigh 
befjre, but the conduit if thi G r )ndi«>tb on this 
dav al me would have him futhcient todiscndit 
and mm almost un^ ] irtv liuv hid put tlum- 
selvcs clearlv in tlu wrong tb \ bad allowed 
their intnii s ti pr ve tins write i*. iinst them, 
and, after a hr /m alUnql tluv had him fiibd 
and completilv In itm One virv ni t iial Ic itlict 
of their condii t wa«, liit it intdi sun, at thi 
least, ofont t it m n hu unbt ilu bti ol I iis W I , 
which thev preli idid l wish 1 1 bivi fliiv niidt 
the Duke ot Orh in** feil whu mir v hi ini.ht 
expel t from thitii , thiv bharprii d that fear whith 
(as with thi ri'*t ot tin in) w i- tli itiiif cmilr and 
dictator ot Ins conduct, ind tin rif in it was that he 
determined to gi oiiw ird with tlu Jacobins, t< go 
aii\ lengths witii thi in, and to give thim a pledge 
of hiB jiertcct siiiti rii\ hv |i ining h s vote to thiirs 
in sending his kinsman to the him k fins is the 
true ke\ ti Philipjn Egtbu’s conduct at the awful 
crisis Whatever mav have bem bis plans or his 
hopes when the n voluti m higaii, he had ccrtainlv 
no plan, no hojie now, lievond that of saving his 
own life and the lives of his children, with some 
portion of his immtnse land'd property It was 
not amhitioii, or the loft\ hope of Btepjnng into a 
vacant throne, but it was the fear of banishment 
and beggarv, or the driad of the guillotini, that 
impelled Philqipc to give his vote for the death of 
Luoit He was alreadv a far more wretched man 
than the diaerouned prisoner lu the Temple Even 
outwardly he was so worn and wasted, that men 
paaaedJliiii u the streeta without knowing him. 


That night the Jacobin Club passed in review 
the conduct of the Girondists in the Convention 
“ Never,** said Camille Desmoulins, “never since 
the beginning of the revolution has there been 
such a storm ' The perfidy of the Bamaves and 
the Duporls was nothing compared with the tactics 
of these Girondists, these Brissotins. 

Buxot moved that, in order to secure the public 
traiiquillitv, wc should send into perpetual exile 
every member of the familv of Bourbon This, as 
vou see, was demanding the hunishmcnt of Egalit^, 
who has contributed so much to the revolution 
and to demand the banishment of that sincere 
ft lend of libcnv ib to demand that he should be 
assas'*!!! lied at Coblcnt? The Brissotiiis said 
among thimselvcs, the Jacobins will not ubandon 
I gilite and thus wc will get the Moiiiitaiii to he 
looked upon as a nival ist faction Brethren, we 
wcie senouslv imbarrasscd ' It was the perfection 
of crait ti m ike us pass fur ruvalists in fuicmg us 
to defend 1 ..alite Their object was to force us 
into the sad alternative of being inijust or of pass- 
ing for rovali*‘ts ’* Uuhespurre, who had not been 
present at the dihutc in tht Convention, and who, 
no doubt hud kept aw i\ from it disignedlv, fol- 

I iwed Camille Desmoulinb in the club, speaking 
with rare cunning or ciuilion, for he well knew that 
/ii, all ivc all lacilims, had beenuccusid of com- 
pile itv with the Duke Ilf Orleans “ tumille Des- 
nimlins’* said he, “has given \iu an aciiunt of 
this atrocious pi it of the enemies of libertv , but I 
fear that ( nmille has not got to the bottom of it 
If I hud been in the 1 louse 1 would hsvi^vuted tor 
Limvet*b motion' It is conformable to pniiciples, 
and the conduct i f Brutus is ajiplit abli to our 
prisent ji isiiion I acknowledge that tin Housi of 
Orleans has sh wii a greet dial of patriotism I do 
not dtnv till debt of gratitude we owe to that 
liniilv , but, vv liuti V cr ninv be some if the mem- 
bers ot the ii-il(vunt nival fntnilv, they ought ii/l 

I I hi imniolatnl to tnie republican princijiles 1 
ini fir frmi an using those particular members of 
the fumilv who stem to have been accused this 
inoniiTig hv the aridorratit partv , 1 believe them 
to belong to im factiii whatever, but we must 
stick to jirineiples Now, such an the clouds and 
mvbtcrieB spriiid over the cnaracters of nun, that 
wc lannot for a certumtv know the rial object of 
the House it Orleans The iiatrints this moniing 
seemed *u defend the citizen Ekulitd, hi cause they 
believed the cause of our priiiciplts was attached 
to the cause of Egalitd But one thing is virv 
certain, and it is, that thr jiatnoh hate ncter had 
any conntnon \iith tht Houne of Oileann^ while 
ihote u ho proposed tht decree of banuhntent hat e 
had the closed r mnexiont with that House ** 
He affirmed, as things of notoriety, that Ptfticm 
was the friend of Philippe Egahtil, that Sillery, 
the confidential man of Philippe, was constantly 
in the sociity of P^ion and Brisaot, that Phi- 
lippe’s election had been managed and secured by 
those who were couiiaeted with Bnasot, and that 
he (Robespierre) had actually voted agatnsl Phi- 
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lippe, as was perfectly well known to Louvet, ^ ho of their ostracism. Such coups d’etat must he 

was spreading the libel that he now wanted to give struck at once or never. Perhap*. it was troin 

the crown to Philippe. The conclusions he drew seeing the effect produced by Rohebpierrc’s speech 

from all these circumstances were, that the Girond- that Marat, Rtial, and others now boldly and 

ists had been acting a comedy, had been spreading openly took up the defence of the Duke of Or- 

a snare for the Jacobins ; that their object was to leans. Marat even censured Robespierre for say- 

give themselves a republican air, and to throw' upon ing that Egalite might go, ought to go. “ No!” 

their adversaries the imputation of the very projects cried he, “ Philippe Egalitd must remain, for he is 

which they w'cre themselves meditating — to alarm a representative of the people. The same criminal 

credulous ’minds by vague charges, and words that faction that attack the rights of the people in 

could be easily repeated. “ They have,” said he, Egalite would immediately e\ile all the friends of 

“already tried what they could make of accusing me the people, and you, Rohespierie, at the head of 

of aiming at the dictatorship; they have seen that them. Therefore let Egalitd remain among us, 

that calumny would not take, and therefore they are unless wc wish to abandon the field of battle to 

now calling us an Orleanist faction. This obscr- the enemy. If we abandon Egalitt?, liberty is lost 

vation inav throw a little light on their manoeuvres, foi ever!” Real observed, that there was no com- 

Now 1 will tell them that I have myself long been parison between the nephew of Tarquin, whom 

thinking of demanding tlic banishment of Philippe Brutus exiled, and citizen Egalite, whom the Gi- 

Egalite and all his faiiiily — the banishment of ronde would exile : Collatiiius had great credit in 

ever\ mem her of the Hou'-e’ of Bourbon. Nor is Rome, immense riche'*, and numerous partisans; 

this demand so inhuman us some good friends of but Philip|)e ILgalile had no such great credit in 

libertv have thought it, for they may go and take France, his money was all spent, his estates were 

refuge 111 London, and the French nation may chaiged with debt, and he had no party. An un- 

provide in an honourable manner for the subsist- named oraUir, said to have hpen a licutenant- 

eiiee of the exiled family. They have not injured colonel in the arm\ , declared that the revolution 

or ofliiided then country; their exile is not a had not produced a bettci patriot than Egalite — 

Iiunishmeiit, but a measure of security ; and, if the that Egalite was, in fact, the first hero of the revo- 

mcmbcTS of the Orleans fuinily are attached not to lution — that Egalite was a man of the loftiest 

the Biissotins, but to the true principles, they will virtue, wlvi, forgetting his birth and position, had 

feel their exile to be an honour, for it is always from tlie first made common cause with the people, 

lioiiourahle to serve the cause of libertv ; their “ And if we allow him to be ostiacised,” said this 
e\ile will onlv last as long as the present dangers orator, “where shall that ardent defender of li- 
of the couiilrv, and the} will be recalled us soon herty find a refuge? Held in honor by all kings, 
as libcity shall lie firmly established. But observe he will be piosexibcd by them; they will all refuse 
the actual dangers of Louvet’s motion. The object him an asylum. W c have bein tohl that be bus 

of that motion is to drive all our friends, all the no party ; hut 1 say that he has a party, that he 

best fiutriots, out of the Convention ; for, after , has friends who will rally round him to defend 
di IV mg out Egalite, they will drive out other re- him from such injustice. 1 tell you that such a 

presen tall ves ; and as soon as thev have poisoned party exists, and iliat it will not abandon Ega- 

puhlic opinion, it w’lll be easy for them to ex|)el Iile.” Tin* men of the Mountain thought this 

all the true friends of the peojile, and so remain ^^U8 going too far, and, though the galleries ap- 

masters of the field of battle. Already have they plaudid the oiator, ]>articularly in the passages 

laid down the principle that, as soon as the name I wheie he spoke of Orleans’s civ ism and sans-culot- 
of a man becomes forniidiible to them, they may tisxn, Thuriot rose to stop him with a call to order, 
drive him out of the Convention and out of France “ Some men,” said he, “ talk as if Philippe was 
by iiieuiis of their ostracism. They have an- really going to be jilaced on the throne of the 
nounced this principle In fore to-day in their party tyrant ; but lie sliall never mount a throne, for 1 
newspapers; and Louvet has developed and ex- uiu ready to blow out his bruins first!” This 

]>laiiied It in his printed libels against me. Never- turned the tide in a moment, and the club and its 

Ihelcss 1 declare that all this ought not to prevent galleries shouted ‘‘ Bravo ! bravo !” “ I demand,” 
us from voting with Buzot. I declare that, if the continued Thuriol, “ that until the death of the 
consequences of Buzot’s principle might some day tyrant we occupy uuryelrcs coniinualiy about the 
be applied to the friends of liberty, to myself, I ptoper mode of vuituig him to dtath.** He was 

would submit with joy ; I would consent to un- again loudly applauded, and the society adopted 

dergo banishment for the good of my country — I his proposition. After a lew words from Soiiit- 
would live happy in that honourable exile, pro- Audit*, who said that the plot against Egalite had 

vided only 1 could find some obscure asylum been laid at Roland’s house, that Roland ought to 

against the persecutions of these Girondists !” He exile himself, and that the jilot would prove fatal 

was applauded to the third heaven, and tears were to the Gironde, the club broke up, fully convinced 

shed at the thought of the exile of so good a man that the Girondists must be beaten on the ad- 

aiid so pure a patriot. He had at once evaded the journed question. The sans-culottes of Paris an- 

^ngerouB impucations of Louvet, and rendered it gnly complained of foul play, and Orleans tad. 

impoiaiUe for th( timid Gironde to think any move hit friends worked upon their feelings by nnmth 

2 « 2 
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ouB appeals and addresBes. Many pamphlets in 
his favour were cried through the Btreets, and dis- 
tributed at the doors of the Convention. The ex- 
marquis Villette, the husband of Voltaire’s Belle et 
Bonne, and now a member of the Convention, printed 
a letter to his colleagues, which made a considerable 
impression. This “ epitre'' asked where Orleans 
could lay his head if he was banished irom France.^ 
It invoked the humanity of the Convention, de- 
claring that the proposed decree of banishment 
would be equivalent to a sentence of death. And 
Egalitt^ himself put forth a short address to his 
fellow-citizens in his own name, and with his own 
signature, denying all ambitious projects or notions 
contidry to liberty and equality, and quoting tlie 
profession of political faith which he had made in 
1791, when he had formally renounced the rights 
of a member of the reigning dynasty, in order to 
cling to the rights of a plum French citizen. ** My 
sentiments,” said he, “ are the same nowr as then, 
and my sons are ready to attest w ith their blond 
that their sentiments are the same as mine.” 
Philippe had also secured an able advocate, in the 
House, in Fayau, who had made such ardent pro- 
fessions of republicanism, and who stood so well 
with the sansculottes and the ]) 0 ]nilar societies, that 
he had little to fear from suspicion or irom charges 
of lieing sold to Orleans. On the 19th of De- 
cember Buzot returned to the question, sajing 
that he cared little how it was settled, proNided 
that, after the judgment of Louie XVI., he did 
not see another man advancing from behind the 
curtains to succeed him. Fa\au, after going o\er 
all the arguments dtawn from Philippe's character 
as a representative of the people, and the necessity 
ot keeping the rights of representatives intact and 
sacred, dwelt upon the enormous sacrifices which 
Philippe had made since the beginning of liberty 
in France — a lil»ertj winch had no better defender 
than he. ** Some men had ^iretendcd that these 
sacrifices had been made to pave the wu} to the 
throne; but where were the jiroofs of ain such in- 
tention ? Some thought that his birth was crim3 
enough ; but w uuld they make crime hereditar} , 
after declaring that virtue was not? Was it pos- 
sible to think for one moment that the liberty of 
France depended u{K>ri the exile of an indi\idual? 
In Rome, if a man had but gold and credit, and 
money’ enough to gain over thirty thousand indi- 
viduals, liberty was in danger; but in France no- 
thing could be done without seducing thirteen mil- 
lions of men, who were and ever would be re- 
publicans, who had all sworn to maintain their 
own sovereignty, and to die rather than be slaves 
to any king.” He called attention to Philippe’s 
numerous acts of patriotism. ” In 1789,” said 
he, ** when our revolution was rather in an uncer- 
tain condition, when we did not know w hether it 
wonid produce the happy results which you are 
now ending, Philippe Eplite was a revolutionist. 
Recently, when all the princes and aristocracy of 
France were ranged with your foreign foes in o^er 
of bottk upon our frontiers, and were threatening 


our infant liberty, Philippe Egalitd was here among 
us, and bis sons were defending the rights of the 
people with muskets on their shoulders.” Fayau 
was loudly applauded, and other portions of his 
speech excited still more enthusiasm, the men in 
the galleries being nil ready to declare and ewrear 
that Philippe Egnlitt? was in very deed the best pa- 
triot and republican in all France. At this moment a 
letter was handed in from Doctor Chambon, mayor 
of Paris, informing the Convention that he and 
commissaries from the forty-eight sections of 
Parhs wished to present a petition against the 
banishment of the ci-dcvant Duke of Orleans. 
Tlie Mountain sat silent until the Girondists had 
e.vpreBsed their high indignation at this interfer- 
ence ; but then Bazirc rose and declared that the 
Girondists themselves had cunningly got up the 
yietition in order to have a pretext fiir complaining 
that the sections w’ere doniinccring over the Con- 
vention. “Being at the Hdtel-de-Ville,” said 
Bazire, “ as a m»‘mber of the committee of general 
security, 1 perceived a great many citizens collect- 
ing there. I went to them — asked them what they 
were about — and they told me they were about this 
petition. I told them that they were very WTong 
to think of such a thing — that the National Con- 
vention, which admitted of no ascimdancy but that 
of reason, was going to decide the question, and 
ought to be left to decide it without any popular 
dictation. ‘ You are quite right,’ said they, ‘ and 
this lalsc step has lieen suggested by men who arc 
suspected by us: Mayor Chambon has been the 
busiest in this matter, and you know ^he party 
with which Chambon is connected.*” The first 
blow being thus given by Bazire, Robespierre rose 
to give the second. He declared in the most 
solemn manner that there was a plot on foot 
against public tran(|Uillity, that this ix'tition from 
the sections had no other oh]ect than that of mak- 
ing the world believe that the deliberations of the 
legislature were not free, that Pans was unworthy 
of being the seat of the legislature, and that the 
Convention ought of necessity to be removed to 
some other town of France. “ At the first,” said 
he, “ this motion for bunishmcnt or ostracism was 
only introduced to bring about an ci'ent. It never 
was meant to be a question of priiKijilcs. The 
principles were clear enough, the persons menaced 
were indiP'i’reiit to us, the discussion delicate and 
dangerous. It never would have been brought on 
but for the private passions of men whose motives 
are well known. We had carried our fear of 
kings BO far as to oppose the election of that re- 
presentative of the people whom our principles 
now force us to defend. It has been foreseen that 
a debate which touched several officers of the 
army, which touched the national representation 
itself, would occasion great troubles and commo- 
tions, and therefore it has been provoked. And 
wbo BTC those who have been making the motion 
to revise all the elections ? Who are those who 
have said that Paris is the centre of troubles, that 
the Convention ia not safe here, that the constitu- 
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tion cannot be made here ^ Who are those ho 
ha\e spread such calumnies ngainst different mem- 
bers of this Assembh ? Wh\, the ver\ men ^^ho 
have brought on the dangerous deliberations m 
which we are now engaged ' On the other side, 
who are those that are interested in preserving the 
reign of tranqiiillitN ? \\ h^ , the same men w ho now 
wish to repel calumnv, and to keep the Convention 
where it is, in the centre of the greatest enlit,hteii- 
ijjtnt — the men who would be obliged to stab them- 
sehes with their own hands if ant movement should 
take place to make it bt believed that thet are the 
authors of the evils of their countrt It is (crtaiii 
that a movement set ms to thnuttn Pans, and vet 
Hi have never ceased to preaeh tianiju llitv ’ 
[The edtt? gauche murmured, ind the Mount un 
ond the galleries appluided] C dumnv and sim- 
piciin art hovering over this Vs^embh , and at 
the verv momint that I am miking the In th 
heard . ** Heii Ik mur nurs of tht Gi- 

rondists became so 1 ud, that thev interru])ted 
him, but th(v in th ir urn were «>o in sikn ed bv 
the shouts of th M mntin mil the L,illeii s, and 
h( coi tinned “ ^^tll, then' Idecliic to \m 
thit tlu persons who hive thiiwn this nnhippv 
mot on into the C inven ion ire the verv sime ]Kr- 
soiib who arc prov king troubles an 1 insunettioiis 
ar nil d us' lit e Liuvtt r is and 

cxelaimed, “ It w ts cvactlv in this manner that 
Uobesjiierio apiki to the council gtiur 1 of the 
(ornmunc on the 1st if Siptember, pist befiri the 
missacres bet, in ** ‘ Listen to iiu iricd U ibts- 

pi( rre, “ listen 1 1 me, or liute her me vv here I st uiel '** 
\nd, after the (tii ndists hid d n murnmnng at 
this pibsunate sillv he co llv ind me isuie llv le 
pelted that it was thev and then friends wh i hid 
got up the ]ietit m of the siciions Bill aid ^ i- 
rennes and T illien adele I their ]iis tivc usserti ms 
to Ins 1 allien siid that he 1 d imiihred the 
mivor of Pins to have n itliiiig to d with it, and 
that the onlv answer he got Irorn the niavor vv s 
that he w luld piesent it Tim lu dtni inded that 
Mavor Cliimbon should be e died ti the bir 
llobespierrc then resiiniid “ 1 cull mv ( Miiitrv to 
witness,” said he, “thit I h ivc been telling a iruMi 
verv useful to the public sitetv I niiike the he irt 
of all good men the elej sitirv of the secicts of niv 
heart I wish that a man known by Ins peisenil 
hatred agiinst me would . ’* Mizuver, 

a Girondist, and a warm friend of Pttion, inter- 
rupted him bv saving, “ I beg to observe to Robes- 
pierre, that where the publie interest is concerned 
we have nothing to do with him or his personal 
enemies I demand niv turn to speak, and it will he 
to denounce Robespierre with iiioofs in mv hand 
“ 1 call my countr) to witness,” resumed Rohes 
pierre, “ that I have “vposed the real plot that is 
now weaving against public security I demand a 
truce to these angry passions, in order that wc may 
calml} examine this question Citizens, }ou see 
how I am persecuted, how impossible it is for me 
to defend myself against the e^arts that are per- 
petually thrown at me.” He bowed meekly to the 
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I citizens m the galleries, and descended from the 
tribune like a much injure d and calumniated man 
' Mazuyer said not a word more about his denun- 
ciation or his proofs, but Pttion rose to lament 
that It was indeed but too tiue that the House was 
distracted b;y suapinons, and jealousies, and deadly 
liersonal animosities , that it was but too true that 
no member could mount the tribune without being 
environed bv bUhpicions , that it was but too true 
that the C onvention was losing all its dignity, and 
setting an evil example of suspicion, calumny, rage, 

. to ini' ranee He iiitimited that he and his’fnends 
I were rcadv to gut u}) the m itiiin touching the ba- 
nishment of Philippe Egalite , and he even agreed 
with the J icol HIS thit the mavor should be called 
to the bar Vs soon as Petion hud done speaking, 
the Girondist executive stepped in verv oppor- 
tune 1\ to make a diversion in favour of their 
brethren in the legislative hoelj The minister for 
tor ign ifFdirs, although he had nothing to announce 
hut a L melon newspaper irticle came to state the 
])ossihil]tv of fricndlv lelatiuns being interrupted 
with In^land When he had occupied the House 
fill Himt timi, the minister ol the marine and the 
minister ot ]iistiee came m to make some unim- 
p ir ant re p irts J icobin Thunot at last stopped 
this miiistir il Imvardagc, and called the House 
hiek to the (onsidtratj in of the banishment decree, 
whieh he said weuld be a sentence of death not 
onlv agiinst Philippe Egalite, hut against all his 
f imilv A Gn ndist who replied to him, and who 
decliicd tint the exile of Orleans would be a good 
I stiti inedsurc, was hooted aid threatened by the 
g dienes, and he finisl ed liis speech by exelaini- 
iiu thit the HoubC was delibcrat ng under the 
uuspees ( ixes duel d iggers Rewhell then pro- 
)obed lb the onlv means i f restoring tranquillitv, 
that the quest in cmieriiing Philippe Egal te 
sheulel he adiouined until ifer the tri il ind judg- 
ment ef L uis \\I Si me of the Gireiide at- 
tempted t speak agiinst this pTopositiiin , and 
npiii being ng in h iled mil menaced one of them 
impnidentlv ixclumtd that thev would quit Pans 
if thev were n t left fret Though merel) a pas 
sioiiHte exelimiti n, the'*e words were noted by 
the Ji(C)hin<« mil the Paiisian citizens in the 
irnlleries, who t nk them as anither proof of 
some fixed design on the i art of the Girondists 
to deprive the capital of Us privileges and pre- 
eminence Laiquinais, wild uppe irs to have been 
a verv hold and ready debater, succeeded in ob- 
taining a heating, but he too was hooted whenever 
he spoke of the haiiishment of Orleans as a ne- 
cessarv and justitiuble state act , and, when he 
had hnished, he was sorel} pestered by Robes- 
pierre’s adherents Then Petion recommended 
the proposition of Rewhell, and, after some vain 
attempts made bv Buzot to prevent the adjourn- 
ment, the Girondists, stunned and terrified b) the 
noise in the House, and bewildered b) the accusa- 
tions of Robespierre, gave up the point The 
adjournment until after the judgment of the king 
was therefore voted almost unanimously. After 
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this vote had paued, Mayor Chunibon came to the 
bar to declare that he had had nothing whatever 
to do with the petition oi the aectioiia, that he had 
only been the bearer and pateive organ of the 
petition, and that, as far as he Lnew, no improper 
infliiences had been enipluved to excite the citizens 
of the sections agiinst tlit Convention This 
second debate about lianishing tlie UiiWi of Oilcans 
did the Girondists still mon mischief than the 
first But the Jacibins, as soon ns the^ hud eC 
cured the victur\, took especial care 1 1 show tl it 
it was not for an\ live oi itsptit tlii\ bore t) 
Philippe Lgalite that thev ii id t nulit tin bit 1< so 
earnesiU Tht\ hlUd tb ir loiirn il witli <*itircs 
upon hi' vices, li s dibin Ivirit" hi' ni iin irs and 
personal ippeurante trcitmg tlu lonm»''t tikiid 
of their rev « lull n w h i nttni| dith ut to bi 
borne Murat sail that in hi ((iialiiv it aiepn 
scntative oi the ])e >|ile Orh ins hid lie n ti i thd 
to the siipp rt he hil iii t ti nn tlu pi iplt ml tiu 
patriotic partut tlx ( uiveiiti m , hut tint Oile ms, 
as an mdividual, and us a ineiiiher ot the tilltii 
dv naan, was eiititbd t j n > ^u] rt and lertiinlv 
to no respect 1 must spi ik pi in m n this 
snbiect,” said Muut in his ‘ Ucpubli( in, ‘ sin t 
the creatures of Rilinl up t ii all *hi di| iri 
ments that the paitv il Mir it and R»he pi le — a 
partv will h iitvir tvisUil — niv si k t i It ilh oi 
the deiiir ned despit in oidtr to put the er wn 
UfKiii tht held oi tins Or e tils I ii((liTi,t iie 
fore, that I havi alw ivs n^ui It I Orli ins is un 
uiiw irthv favourui oi t irt iie, is a nun with nt 
virtue, without s lul, wituut bow Is, Imvi l, no 
merit exupt a p ipulur | irg in I uls > di 1 iri that 
1 hive never believel lu his iivism but tbit I 
have belli veil thu tlu pro ifs he pritinileii t i Live 
of It proceeded fioiii inibitious proji ts, win h he 
had neither wit nor i lurige tiailnevt, nutwiil 
standing the numerous piriisiuis be ha 1 it o le 
time obtuined bv nu birili t)rtuii(,and inline iisi 
prod 1 gal 1 les 1 fiiither de lure tint 1 loiisid r 
him as an in rignaiit (a)ol ng the ] atriois ii ii mg 
wliim he has crejil, and suritlv unitid with the 
Roland faetinii, who iirc seheniiiig an 1 pi >tt iig t r 
him at the verv tnmientthiv ire iiiaKing a show 
of persecuting and haiii‘>hing him ” Printer 
Pnidhomine was scar el v less 1 itter, in ikiiig the 
duke’s visits to 1 iigl iiid, Ins nitiniai > with the 
Prince eif Wales, and Ins known ^n^l miunia, so 
man\ capital charges against him Ihe uiiliappv 
man, who, with all his vices, had strong paternal 
affections, had been seen 1 1 shed tears ui jov at 
the recital of the gallant bearing oi Ins two sons 
at Valmy and Jtmappe The printer cried 
** Fudge'” Hit present cue being to prove that 
such a contemptible, discrulited persemage could 
not be dangerous to the republic by ita\iiig in it, 
Prudhomme wrote — “ Who la there that does not 
know the scandalous details of his private life? 
Look at his carbuncled face ' He carries his mo- 
rals wnticD on his countenance How could 
Ffcnchmen aver love a man who seems never to 
kave lof id any but English, who finds more plea* 


I sure among them than among us, who has never 
I been suriounded by an\ but by English? How 
could a ])drt\ ever ralU round a man that is blaset 
and that hds neither talents nor character ^ He 
I has served the revolution, we confe'^s it But was 
I It for love oi libert\ ’ \\as it not rather to take 
I < nqt met on i <c nr! u Inch th spiwd him as much 
as tl hilul him f M us it nut even a cunning and 
I kIIisIi spec Illation ^C'* he spcculdled un the 

icvulu ion, as he speculated on his English joekies 
and rdcc-lnrscs He saw that if he opposed the 
toirtnt lu would meet llie same fate as his emi- 
grant 11 1 itions, tliat liiH propertv would lu conhs- 
citid liki theirs, and tlu refute he chose the wiser 
side, tint IS t ) sav, the side which best suited his 
inteusf> ’ [\iid here we c nliss that it seems ti 
us Prudh Hint has dtscnbi d b ith c irieitlv and 
c 1 isilv s me ti the print ijiul motives oi Phi- 
lippe 1^ lilt’s c iitluit letwein tlu \tfti8 178i 
and 17'* { Ins iinpiilsis utter that peind being 
siinpiv til ' ot terror and tlu instinct ot seit- 
piisiiv itiun ] No, Orleans is not dangerous, 
and ueht n it t ) lu considered so It is true, in- 
detd, ll ii his sms ina\ unite ertat talents with 
high moTil qiiilitUB, duel that /(t ddtr son a/- 
/< i ll/ f r >rni t to U I Ih a man < f ahility and 
i mid min I ut, us ht his a hrotlur and a 
sisii 1 , M ( h I ties will n t lu s nt h is Ins father 
B t, 1 tvtrv mm tint li s sum viitut and some 
tilmt i^i t > he o suituil usd ngeions, wc must 
t\p 1 il mi t nr itpu li all tilents and all virtius, 
and till n wii It will bee Dint >f nrlilurtv** Woe 
lint us It we eann )t luheve oursilus strong 
en meh 1 1 ie<^ist tht asteiuluni \ t vcnol virtue ' In 
V nn shill we diivc out the B >url> ms, tor in the 
pi ftAi intl III si ohbturt iamilv wt nia\ tinil in- 
ti ividuils to In itl No' I itiit hnieii are not «> 
vilt, ind if the prts nt Linuut m sunutmicH 
stun hit, It will no he s) with our children Liss 
( rru| t tlmn we tht\ will iiiuki tht ex Duke ui 
C h irtres lubil ill ihi ilutus atiuehtd loins new 
miiiu I / till or ihtv will make his he ul tall ut 
then itel Ihc ]>rt sent }H)Sititm oi tht i\-l)ilkc 
oi ( hunts, us l>()uis IMiilippe, King tif the 1 re nth, 
isasirangt t mniieiitui on the ttxtoi Piutlhommi 
Bet m quitting tli Duke ot Orlt ins we must 
bnetlv nuiition one other blunder which the Gi 
ion I Sts cun mittid in Ins busmtss W hile the 
dicret ti hiiinshment was under dchbirauoii, 
Luivc^ acting as one oi the set retarics of the 
House, sent it to the txccutivt us a tht ree that had 
regularl\ {lassed, and the executive placarded it in 
the stieets of Puns and sent it Iti the dcpurtmeiiU 
The Jacubina called them to a aeverc account, and 
Louvet, in pleading in defence, lost h» Uiiiptr, 
and committed some mure ini|irudeiice In this 
iugr\ war of words the Girondists called the Ja- 
cobins assassins, and the Jacobins accused Brissot 
of having )x.en guiit\ of assassination and iorgerv 
in 1191, as an accomplice oi l^ayette and Baillv, 
in alaughteririg the people in the Champ de Mars 
The great efforts made to prop up the reputation 
of Roland induced Thunot to aay aarcMkically that 
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the> ought to decree that the mmiiter of the in- | 
tenor was infallible On the next day the Gi- 
rondists assumed the ofFin8i\e, b\ calling again for 
the impeachment of Marat, not for his pn aching 
massicres, but for his having said m his nems- 
paper, the ‘ Rtpiibluan,* that the miser\ of the 
people ind llic frightful anarcln that was reigning 
must incMtahU Ind to the establishment of a dic- 
tHtorship (r protpi torate, or to the temporar\ rule 
of ( ne t«n-,U authorit\ — “would f rcc the p( ople 
to I n uiiLc tluir democract in order to gut them- 
‘.{l\(s a clmf” lht\ inkrred from thest words 
tl it M irat pioposed setting up Phili])pe Egalite 
Mirat (lefiiided hiin-elt with rare auda(it\, re- 
) eating ail that he hid *>011 ag iinst the life, con- 
duit ind chaintti of thi unhujipt duke, and re- 
toiting with fresh lecusaiions a^diiist the Gironde 
He was indignmt, h said, at the shameful dis- 
ndti and the seandalous scenes which reigned in 
the C nnention, and which left no h meat man an\ 
h )) t th It su h an is^en 1 1\ would L\er establish a 
g »d a»vtinnunt “I dtdait,” said he, “that 
till mar lu in wIirIi 1 rai ce is | lunged must drue 
tin ] eo] It (11 tl lu •ill T(V(ls 1)\ starvii g them 
1 (I eUr thi I ini di giistd vt sting the fd\our 
a (I proiiti II II (ulid toiti un b ittalions of the 
nnu r tin id in the e ipii il In elanilestiiit orders 
whiih hiut (TRinittd in tins H lust I eUilore 
tint 1 hut hun still nine disgusted at seeing 
these s Idni^ g uig ihi tub tin striiN of Puns 
lid illn f r tilt hi ids of M irat, Koliespierrc, 

I) niton, ml olhii enl J teiud pitiiots” In r'^plv 
to s me win ind h nl rnipted him, Mant e\- 
(la me! ii i ill ^ irsihes th priteitors of 

lih(rt\ f i)i»i 1 n 111(1 \ lu »r nothin, but eow- 

ar Ih t\riiits ^ u w uld jut a kn fi to my 
tlir It 111 luiifn le.ulit is tint mu an’** \nd, 
sp ikiii. 1 1 ill u I li I s, hi Slid, “OnU look at 
Miut bi lutitul 1 g •»! i rs ' ’ ^m' tlu gdUtnes ap 

filfiiultd him nid )i ti I th (iir ndt “ 1 now 

h lit\e lint th a will not lx si mid as to deer e 
aniisitioii at, ill St me ” ami with thest word-, 
and an adin nii i in li the lloiisi n t to lose its 

pre lous turn in ••uth si m il lus disiussions, Marat 

desetmled from thi tiihuiu His friends, and 
miTi\ win wiie not his fiunds, called loudh for 
the order of the ihu , hut tlie Girondists though 
Bcnsihk of their own miserable weakness, w mid 
not let the matter drop, hut kept e ailing for a de- 
cree of aeeusdtion ugnnst Marat Hediinandtd 
to lie heaid agani They intern ])ted him with 
shouting Order Order' To the Ahl)a\t ' “You 
shall not as'>a6Binate me thus'* tiled he, rushing 
to the tribune, and keeping his ground there in 
spite of e\erv effort made to drive him from it 
After a moat scandalous scene it was put to the 
vote whether he should be heard or not, and, this 
being carried in the affarmative, he delivered an- 
other long speech, which turned upon various sub- 
lects, but which dwelt principally upon the use 
Roland was making of the public money in retain- 
ing uniwtnotic journalists A member said, rather 
archly, that tiie Cunveiitiun hod better decree that 


the minister of the intenor should give Marat the 
15,000 lures which he had refused some time ago 
when Marat had asked him for that sum Nothing 
disconcerted, Marat responded, “I will no longer 
take the money I despise Roland too much for 
that'** The House laughed and the galleries 
laughed, and tlien this terrible Girondist attack 
died aw a> in the order of the day 1 he monstrous 
c>iiu, will knowing that their weakness and their 
fears dictated their moderation, devoted all their 
heads to dc'^triie tioii , and the leading Jacobins 
now began to feel that, as their aiKeibanes per- 
sisted in linking them with Murat, and in holding 
them rebponsible for all the piituiples and opinions 
pul f rth in hiB journal, the> must, in bpitt of 
themselves, make common cause with Marat Two 
dav b bef ire this last debate, or on the 23rd of De- 
cember, the Jacobin club, after repudiating the 
attempt made b\ the Girondists to identify Robes- 
pieire with M irat, came to a formal resolution, 
winch was ])i lilted, and sent to all the affiliated 
societies In this manifesto they warned all true 
jiatnots not to confound the two names of Robes- 
pierre and Marat, and not to believe that there 
was aii\ pirt\ union between them They ac- 
knowledged that Murat, m ins own peculiar line, 
had rcndirid essential services to libertv , hut 
Ihev held up Rihtspierre as the more prudent 
patriot of the two, and as the must eminent states- 
man imong all the patriots Even in the debate 
in the C onventiun on the 25th several members 
%f the Mountain joined the Girondists in de- 
nouneing the unrip iblican paragraph in Marat*s 
jiiiper, and in calling down punishment upon him , 
hut, in lunsequence of the wretched tactics of the 
Girondibt'i, the Mountain and Marat soon became 
redU idi ntihed * 

In till louise of this sime duv — the now utterly 
despised L hristmas da^ — a letter was read from 
lonimandant-geniral Santene “Citizen rtpre- 
sentatiMs,’* said the brewer, “ to morrow is the 
I dav you have h\iil for hearing Louis Capet Con- 
I foiniabh with orders given b\ the executive 
I power all measures of sieuritv have bten taken 
to bring him before xou without lommolion or 
inconvenience It is onh this ntglU that can do 
ttn\ harm Please to let me have to-day a decree 
settling mv duties and the hour at winch the C on- 
vintion wishes to have Louis Capet at the bur * 
The Convention decreed that he should be brought 
to the bar at nine o’clock precisely on the morning 
of the 26ih 

In the mean time the king had been preparing 
his defence — a useless labour, except for the occu- 
pation It gave him On the afternoon of the 16ih 
four of the committee of Twenty-one — Valazcf, 
Cochon, Grandprd, and Duprat — carried him a 
copy of his impeachment, and papers relating to 
the proceedings against him, the greater part of 
which were the papers which Rolasi had pre- 
sented as having been found m the «iun cheat 
The reading of these papers lasted fiom four 

e Hut Fwlenant. 
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o’clock in the afternoon till midnight After the 
reading of each ]iiece Valazt^ aikad Louis if he hacL*] 
an} kno^^ledge of it, and Louis simpl) replied ves 
or no Anuihir ut the deputies gave him the 
papers and ( ipits to siun Louis calmh inter- I 
rujiUd pr iceediiiKs bv asking the fatigued deputies ' 
if the> viould not sup The deputies consented, 
and C ler\ served a cold fowl and some fruit in the 
a ijoining room 1 he generous Troiichet remanied 
alone with the king J hat dnv and night a mum- I 
Cl pal officer, lutel\ a piesidcnt of the commune of 
Puns, though a chairman at Versulles before the 
revolution, happened to be on guard at tin Teinjdt 
for ihe first time He had now taken uji the tiude 
of a mason or a stone-euttei, and he wore his woik 
iiig clothes, whieh were in rugs, a treis\ old hut, 

H Itatiier apron, and Ills tri (olound scarf This 
dirtv rtpuhlran stretelnd hinisdf out before the 
kin^ in an arm-i hair, while tin king was sitting in a 
oiiimoii (hiir, he kept his hat on his loud us if it 
had been nailed to it, and thee’d and thou’dtverv 
bod\ with all the faniiliarit\ of cquilitv One of 
the four deputies of the Convention expressed Ins 
astonishment and disgust at this hth ivi ur , hut he 
had not the tourage to attempt to cheek the fellow’s 
insolence, being even ati aid that he should have 
been overheard in expressing lus ojmiion about it 
Some of the papers exainiiu I < »nt nned jdans for u 
monarchic constitution, with marginal notes written 
in the king’s own hind Thev had lieen composed 
bv different Fcuillam notables at a time when all 
the world w us busied n constimti m-making L luif 
was also shown some regisurs of the polite, in 
which were infunaations against him writtiii and 
signed bv bis own servants His (qiidiumitv was 
not equal to tins exhibition of ingratitude , he 
seemed much afTeded bv u Tlust n formers 
related, or pretended to n Inti , com i rsati ins and 
occurrences which had jiussid in tlu kings ir 
queen’s apartmenis in the Tu leriis \t in <li ight, 
when the four dipu as with Inw, Louis wentt ibtd 
without uttering .inv (oruiliiiit \ dav or two 
after more papers were brouglit and rtad to him us 
evident c of his guilt M I)i an eminent 
advocate, was invited ti j an MHleshtrl>es and 
Tronchet as counsel for tlu king, and he acctptid 
the dangerous office From the 14tli to tin 2)th 
Louis saw his counsel everv cvining Mulcslitrbts ^ 
brought in the newspapers which gave reports of 
the debates going on in the Convention, Ir im whieh, 
if other evidence had been wanting, Louis must 
clearlv have forest en that ihev were fullv resolved 
to have his head But still he coiitiiiutd calm and 
firm or only lust his composure when he tliouglit 
of his familv and his cruel st paratiun from them 
ETcr since that separati in he had refused to g > 
down to walk in the garden “ I cannot think of 
going b} mvsclf,” said he, “I cannot eiijo} the 
walk without m} familv ” On the l(}th he said 
to Cldry, before three or four muineipals, “ Tins 
day fourtreo yean you were up earlier than }ou 
were this morning— my daughter ^as born that 
day.” He then exclaimed, “And am 1 not to | 
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I see her on her birthday'* Some tears trukled 
down his cheeks, and for a moment those obdurate 
I municipals preserved a respectful silence But, 
though deprived of the objects nearest his htait, 
and certain of the fate that awaited him, he suffered 
not a complaint, not a murmur to escape his lips 
Hi had alriadv forgiven his enemies Every day 
he read for several hours, and his reading gave 
aliment to his natural fortitude He had not been 
shaved since his razors had been taken awa} His 
beard became verv troublesome to him, and he 
was obliged to bathe his face in cold water many 
times a dav lie desired Clery to endeavour to 
procure for himself a pair of scissors or a razor , 
for he would not speak about it to the municipals 
Cl^rv suggested that, if he would appear as he was 
ut the bir of the Convention, the peojile would at 
lea«it set with what barbarity the eouncil general 
of the commune had treated him “No,” said 
Louis, “it dots not become me to endeavour to 
excite commiseration ” Cli^rv therefore applied 
to the miiiiieipuls, and next dav the commune 
resolved that the king’s razors should be returned, 
bnt that he should not have the libertv of using them 
exiept in tin presence of two of the municipals 
The scoundrels, who nearlv all proved themselves 
readv tiiut their own impious thro its when the 
lust throw of the dice went against them, affected 
to believe tbit tin religious and trul\ Christian 
king inuht Commit suicide in order to escajie from 
their inleniiil malice On Christmus-dav, while 
thev were wrangling in the Convention, Louis, m a 
holv cilm, sdt d )wii and wrote his will — a lasting 
monument of his jiiitv puritv of heau, and un 
varving giodiiess of intention The loiigist dauses 
111 It wer thoBi in whieh, before his God, he for 
give with all his heart dll those who hud in an} 
vv IV injund him • 

On tlu in rnmgof the 2(»th tlu biating of drums 
and lh( i iiiung of arms wen heard Hguiii all round 
ihi Jimple Vt iboul ten odoek Mivor Chani- 
bon and C on maiiddiit Santerre conducted Louis to 
till (drriagi at the gate , and he was then carried 
Bwav t) the C onvintion with the same precauiions 
and thi same niightv parade of arms wliidi hud 
been adopted oii tht pn ions occasion \gaiii vius 
the king the lal-ricst man in all that loiintless mul- 
titii Ic He conversed with Cliambon ab mt S meu 
and Livv and about the stati of tl i public hospitals 
hi even indulgtd in a goodmitured bin-mot at the 
expiiiBi of one of ihi munii i pals, who insisted on 
riding in the carnage with him with his hat on 
his head He uppiured al the bar attended b\ 
Maleshirbes, Troiieliit, and Desezi Diseze, who 
had been working du} and night, had drawn up 
ihi defence, whieh he now proceeded to read, after 
remarking uixm the very short time which had 
been allowed for the difficult task It ought to be 
mentioned us u proof of the king’s taste and judg- 
ment, that he liad prev lousl} gone over tlie paper, 
and draw n his {len across all the merely oratorical 
paasoges The defence, as read, was a plain, able, 

* Clery. louniel. 
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imd manlj paper It cUacU up n the idm lahiliU 
icf rded to tlu. ])crs m ( f the km^ 1 > the c iistitu- 
tun, to ^hich ail 1 riiue hud bo ir (punlK s\\ rti , 

It insibtcd that, us accusers, the ( cunci ti u (ujit 
II t to be indices, it c\] osed the dinidiltcs m 
whieh the kiiiq had been onstuntK |lictd md 
ur^cd the unvmin^ j?) dness of his luUiti n*- 
But It uld be a mere loss of time te iiuhsc 
^\llat had not, and ^^hl♦^ e ml 1 not hi\(, the 
sli.iiUst inHucnce on th kiiic’s fuU, ^^)llch had 
lien dctermiiicd long bcfoic this b\ the h t ] is- 
si na of bonip men, the c Id s> stems of ether men, 
uiid the dasturdiA feirs ef otheis hen Dese/e 
hud fiiiibhed readme the ] iper, Louis said a few 
^ ords himself “ ou h i\e he ird ’ said he, ‘ m\ | 
means of defence I shaU not dwell up n them . 
In spe iking to aou, p haps lor the list time I 
(It (lire that m> eonseienee riproiches me with 
nothing, and that m\ eouns 1 liaie t Id >ou n thing . 
but the truth I never feired a public examina- 
tion of mj conduct, but mv heuit is torn iit the 
imputation that I wanted to shed the blood of the 
])eoplc, and above all, that the eal unities of the 
10th of August arc attributable to me ' 1 confess 

that it seems to me that tlie multiplied proofs I 
hud given, in all times, of my love for the people, 
ought to clear me for ever from such imputations ” 
The president (Deferinont) asked him if he would 
recognise some ke}s which had been found in the 
Tuileries, in the apartment of Thierrj, one of his 
valets, and one of which was said to open the iron 
chest Louis said he could not recognise them 
“ Have you anything else to say m your defence?” 

VOL. Ill 


«5iid the president “ No ” “ You may retire ” 
AMieii L iim hid withdr-ivvii int) the Inll of eon- 
ft ei ((.s with hi c uusd, he tell up n the neck of 
1) st/t, ) ipp ind t be i\hausl( I wi h his long 
evilion, ind illietf I hv its want i f •aucc ess , md, 
w th he teirs stieimin«, tr in his cvis he sud, 
“ ])Oor Desize’” He fores iw n tliii g I ut de- 
struetio 1 to the ll ree gener ns liwvers who hid 
ventured to si uiil 1 > him in his cxtiemitv Mui uel 
iiKvid tint thi king’s (hhnce sh uld be printed, 
together with all the chaiges uguiiist him, that 
cepies should be distributed to the members of the 
C nventioii in four-and twentv hours, and that 
the udiir should be ad)ourncd until three duvs 
after tint distribution A part of the Assemblj 
nppluuded, but the galleries were furious at the 
th ught of anv adjournment, and (\pressed the 
feeling in their ordinur) manner Lnder cover of 
this fire, the men of the Mountain called for an 
immt diate sentence ” hut more do you want 
cried Duhem , “ all formalities have been observed 
Liuis has hud counsel, and he histoid }ou himself 
th It be bus nothing to add in his defence To the 
vote, then, b> appel nominal’ We have nothing 
to do but to pronounce upon this question —Shall 
Louis Capet suffer the pain of death or not?” 
“ I demand,” cried Bazire, “ that we give our 
answer before we rise this morning And Bazire 
and Duhem were both cheered b> the bloodthirsty 
galleries The Giiondists sat silent, listening to 
the cries of the mob and to their own fears At 
last, however, Lanjumais, who scarcelj belonged 
to their pait\, rushed to the tribune, and boldly 
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raised his voice— -his 6infl;lt, unsupporltd \oice— 
afl;aiDBt this blood\ haste, and ai^unst thi ^^holc 
trial He no^^ dtcUred, us Moiissoii hid done 
before, that tlu Con\uition could not in un\ i\ 
tr\ thekintr, tint Lmis tould not he judnul b\ 
tlk. con''])iratorb ^^ho had 1 )udl\ proclaimtd in the 
IIoiis( that tlu\ llum'^thcs were the authors (f 
tlu * illubtn )us da\ *ot tlu 10th of August Ihis 
cMitcd a uninrsul tumult, in which maii\ metn- 
biis rose and shouUd, “ To the Abbave^ to the 
Ahba\t ” Butcher Legendre called him a cm- 
spirat ir , andlhuriot said he was too openly show 
nu; himsili the partisan of the t^rallt ** 1 sat, * 
rtsunud Lupuiuais, “that tou are the conspira- 
tor^ of the lull ot August, that yoti are, all at 
once, anus rs ]ur\, and judges ” lit w is 

iiiiciru} I I h\ another uniiersal iiprnr, and h\ 
fri'«h iliT its of the Abhnte La gtndri , Billaud- 
■\ II niu> and others criid out all in a \oiit, “ It 
I 1 r ^ il St He 18 imptaihing tlu glorious 

lOili (t \ugu8t ** Mazunr the Girondist and 
friind 1 IVtion, declared that he himself was a 
( nvpintii of the 10th ot \ugust and gloried in it 
Linuiini s n trilled his ceiisur e ill d the lOth of 
Vu^ust an ill i'* n us d i\ in 1 said tliat in (ailing 
It a onspn \ h h 1 < hip iltd the w >rds ot 
Buoir u\ Ml r tl i** SI r i t t i d iiiii n t 
opium, Liniui i s w is ill w I t ( 1 1 1 i , i 1 
ei n t ])t (I )<»( tint tlu ( i\in i n sh u I rex 1 
ttie decree in win li tliix li 1 1 el eid I tint tiix 
were ( iinpetent t trx tin kinu , hut in me 
see nded him — die (iii n hs s lu md all lenu 
as silent as the grix( hen s n e t me ha I Inn 
Bjiciit, ml in di'*rua'>i n, hut in il lute i ix i g, 
all the House seenie I t) he ol <] n n tint ih 
business c )ul 1 n t he tinishid di it dav, ind it 
about tour o(l)e.k tiex agieed tint L uis sh ul I 
be recoil 'ue ted t i the liin|l Int th tumu t ii d 
the furv ilid ii tt did there 1 lu la in meinh in 
■ uciddnl cull other i i| mix in Itu tn uiie e din ^ 
for an immedi vt( de i^i in md inx kiiu tiie cuil- 
lotine —the iiieii of the s u h tlu re il Cur ndislN, 
Bitting as silent as het re But at 1 i^t liaidx oi 
Rouen, win it net attaelud ti the Cm nde ]nrt>, 
was a deeided enemx t) the Mount un, xeii uied ti 
Bujipoii Manuel s pr ip isiti m oi u Ij uii me 1 1 and 
to Ba\ that all great jiuhlie ists and espniilh Je iii 
J ice|ues KuU 8S( lu, had la dduwn the priiuiple that 
tile pe pie eomiiiitted an act ot txrannx in ])assing 
ju igment on an\ man, — that justiee ree[uired impar- 
tialiix and beiiueining like a bal me e of power be- 
tween the accuser and the accused, — tliat sexen 
hundred and hlt\ numbers of the CoiiTcntion, all 
set against one mm, the king, xxas not fur ]dd\ 
Haruv was hooted out of the tribune Duhem (\- 
claimcd, 'None of xour ad|ouriinie nls ' \Mun 
the t\ rant was butchering tlu patriots, he did not 
adjourn M'^hen the Vustnans were iKjmhurdmg 
Lille in hiB name, the) admitted of no dela\ Let 
judgment and sentence he jironounccd before we 
rise** Kersaint mustered heart enough de- 
mand a truce to these \iolent declamations, and to 
say that the Convention ought to act like judges, 


and not like eve cutioncrs , but still none of his 
psTU tliiiw tlitni''elxes like mm into the arena 
At last the president ] lit tlie cpie tiun oi adjourn- 
ment to the xote The in iputx of the II uise lo^i 
in the ttflirmitixe But there instinlU sueeecded a 
terrible erj tint the xotesslmuld he l iktn 1)\ mus- 
ter-roll or ttpjicl nominal, in oidir lint the people 
might know who weie the tiniors that wanted to 
screen the txraiil, and from Bi\t\ to ei^hu num- 
bers of the Mountain, (he (red bx the gilleix mobs, 
rushed down to the Hour of the llmsi, and then 
advanced with menaeing gestures to the table 
Duhem, Thunot, Billaud - \ arennes, Camille 
Desm minis, and Julien were at the head ol the 
gan., Duhem put his feet on the piesuleni’s 
elnii or stod, leproachcdhim for hsxing hi ought 
on the dixision prematurclv, and threaiiiud him 
with (lenehed fists fhex cried — both M mnt m 
and galleries tried as though the x h ul luni ])os- 
sessed h> ten thousdiul dtxils — “ Ihe majiritv 
are seduced, but we will haxe no votes oi divi- 
sions except hx apptl nominal' Tie ‘‘ixtx (r 
iightx who hid run to the table write and '>igne(i 
the demand for the xoU hx mustei i 11 Ihe 
cowardlx mijontx sat mule an I in >ti nliss M lun 
the M luntuin men had •'unt I tlu pi] r lulien 
m unted th tnl lu n I 1 ]eini sj m ti 

i u tlu ) I ‘•I 1 t I li ] M ItMil h 1 1 I the 
\ s ml lx x\ ul I 1 ir him iirst \ >.( d iinnx 
\ iL s (Il 1 ‘ \ X s But lx lesjurrc, 

Mint, hill ml \ innius nul th is, siil tint tl 
])i(Nidin lu^hl nil It lu irlliliie his ieeu‘«Lr 
J 1 lui tiun dill led tint th re xxuv an^odim^ ]ilut 
< n 1 ) 1 1 diss Ixi tlu repul h , m I tliut the piesi 

diit (l)iiirm it) was it ii luul oi it, huxing 
hil *sexenl n nxitxxs wiili M ilishtrl ih 
elhei us de nier i 1 lun tin I.ist J liis ] ii 
''1 1 I t, sill lulieii, 1 IS *^11 xi 11 tins luj st( mix 
ai I i u s ml 1) s sit 11 ^ li I lu IS IK x\ rtlix <1 
(in II 1 (1 I \ 1 s II L 11 lias sIdwu Nueh u 
1 X hme pirlK i i i tlu txrait, I dimund tint 
his hind lull he t in ii m him, ind that he h 
b ntiihile hinisili n th diikist e miei ui lui 
hill while XXI ell si a better iinn to preside oxer 
us In uiilu kx n t>uliT)t, IS s< n us the roar- 
ing gdUius woe id piiiit him juslilied hinisilt 
as last h could Itu Cur n lists called for the 
ad) miniiio i , luttiix had no hiait enough to 
claim in t aet up in the right xxhieli tlieir niajoritx 
gave tneni a n^lii h\ whieii the adjourinnent was 
alreadx a sitlled quesliun Insleud of raising their 
uiianimuub voice, or (which would haxe been 
better) instead ui qii tting the House, they sit 
Uieie and heiid tlu Jacobin miiiuriix claim and 
(xercisc all the iigliS of a mijoiitx, and throw 
out arguments and hints whieh transported the 
mob with fresh fury Bazire Buid that ihex were 
only seeking iiir delay m order to give time to ecr- 
tuui men, win were to bring trouble and confusion 
with thmi, t I arrive at Pans Phiiippeaux luul 
that tlu lust news from Ingluiul was that they 
were proposing in tltt British Parliament to seud 
w solemn embsssy to beg the life of Louis Ducot 
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replied that the debates of the British parliament 
ou^ht to hi^e no infliitnce on the deliberations of 
the National Comention , tint the mini’^ttrial in- 
sults of a indh im or a Sheffield oiuht to be as 
iii&u^nificant in the (\es of a true Irene hnnn 
as the hi o(l\ manifestos of the Duke of Bruns- 
AM(k, and that 7< os «, mfur, and the salvation 
of the pc 01 le ouqht to be the sole guides of the 
judqcs of Ljuis Rather than risk that terrible 
orkalllit ijipel noiiiin il, the mQjorit\ consented 
to the rcsoluU jn tint the dibcussiou or tri il of the | 



tins ni Inn hid been earned, Salles and Ptiion 
11 lie some v\eik iflorts to modifv it Hooted, 
incniKd, intcnuptcd, ^illis cvlunud lint hs 
L ns linn vv is pit t) the torture, thit he was 
•*p iKiii. under the knih, tint theie w is in 
lil)(ii\ left loi an\ mui and, eo savinc:, this 
Oil idisi (pitted the t nine Nir dd Peti m 
ibliiiiii inuih latid h( ninq his ]n]nil iritv, hib 
iiiMu nei, vMie .^iik (ninth, iiid he vv is now eon- 
(1 niiiid t ti-^tr the Intttr (l^a^ullt'^ hi hud helped 
tibrcvv I i lliei^, lu w is no 1 i \iitue Pet on, 
1) I A / l\ti 11 Billiu(l-\ mines nillf 1 nj n 
the pic si lint l stud m uslur t) jmll him out f 
tlie till uiK , iiid Mirut rushed tow irds that 
s| ( ikiii ]li( sjuttiiii^ in 1 etsiiculttiiu Ihe 
jir s (1 n silt he vv ml 1 ]il it to tlu vote whe- 
tlir Ptii sli I Id he hend or nit “I tell 
V 11,’* ine 1 M n it ‘ ll it tin disciissi m is ch sed 
\n 1 th 11 t mill ^ I tl e M mntiin in 1 tlu tfilk- 
riis M II it ad led ‘ Dj v u not sie tli it thitpc- 
sikiit iheieisth v i\ per^ nilic iti nit pntnlitv 
Ik inis ] I ivcd us liltv ni< iinl h ink trieks this vciv 
ihv ’* Ihc 1 r "id nt, Invviv t, c nsulted the 
11 iiise, ind i ^le t iniiiiitv dicidid tint IVtK ii 
should Ik hen 1 — a d eisi n vvlnih < uid int bi., 

1 f\ nine h, unless the uilhries ii 1 tin Mounlun 
si uld eliejse t ntifv it Ptlim had seareilv 
"ill three V id" when he vv i" interin])tfd bv mui- 
iiiiirs ind In tin^b lie tried iqiin and it,iin, he 
vv IS iiiteirnpud hv a tieineiidoiis huhhuh, in the 
midst (ifwliith me shrill viieevvas lituid to erv, 
“Oiilv heir Kiiiq Petnn ' ” lint tvnuv r ol 
J^iris llun inij 1 )i d the president t» u store 
frill 111 j )or till silk nt, who laid been bo 
lit h hoiil liiinsi It, replied, “How woukt vou 
hive me nnke invscll he ml in the midst oi ihib 
tumult “ I t 11 V u vvlnt,’ en d Duliem, “we 
w ml 11 ) o] mi ms i 1 1 l\ti in ’ “"We have no need 
efhiskssins, add d Li j:e ndre th liutthei Still 
sti UK^dinq to lie hi ard Pt ti in said, “ I know n it 
wliv, in SIS 11 ms a epustion as this, which ” 
He w IS stopped a^am hv hundreds (f voices cr\- 
inq “ \h' \h’ Ki iq Tei imi Pttim'* Ihc 

Ciirondibts, who hid to t mulj buhmuttel to worse 
llimqs, now beemul d lermined to abbert a li tie 
sjniit, beciusc the brutilitv affected a Icadiiiq 
member (f their own part) One of them rose 
uni exelaimed, ihri itenmq the Mountain anil the 
qillciics the while, “Gentlemen, this is too mueh, 
we an losing our patience'” “Yes,” added a 


i number of voices from the same side, “ it is high 
time that this should iinibh And then Dar- 
baioui, Rebecejui, Serres, and a hundred other 
Girondists nibhed down to the floor of the hi use, 
and advaiieed towards the men of the Mouniuin, 
thre Itenmq them 1)\ qc^tuns and bv we ids, and 
bwfuiinq tint thev were qoint, to write to tliiir de- 
parlmcnis that thc\ weie about to secede from 
the Cenvcntiin The piebident ])ut on his hat. 
lliib b lie mn movement suit the Giiundibts back to 
their beats and bv diqrees bumethm/ like trunquil- 
litv was esfilihshed All the heusi, all 1 ranee, had 
been dili.eiitlv studvii g tlu tnil ol i ur C bailes I , 
dtiansl itiiin of wlmh hud heen ]itn ted with eupii us 
net(s^ vet this was the wav in whieh the lieieh 
were imitatmqtlntiiie^ular imqiiiiiiiib, vet btillim- 
pi siii^ jinicesb 'Ihe prebident ^aId itwasavuv 
enul moment for/ii/nu )u(lt<juc to see bueli a 
eli**oi ler , that the m ijoritv had deeided that IVtion 
bhiiill he iicurd, and that P^tlon time fore ought 
t) be heard “We tell vou a.> iin,” eiied seveiul 
voice'*, “ tint we want none of hib Itsbons Pe- 
tion, h iWLver, w la enabled to m xkc a shoit speech, 
which bonified litth or lu thing at dl, as he was 
foretd hv his featb to p iv h inidLe t the ascendane} 
of the Mount un, and lu a^ipi ve of a proposition 
whieh hud liceii made bv Couthon flie rest of 
hi" bpeech contaneil ii ilhing but some weik eem- 
]iluntb, and some loud boundii g piotcbtutiins of 
le public amsm and hutied of all kings He said 
that the Cunventun hadveiv piopnlv niddt tlicm- 
bclves the pidLes oi Lniib C ipet, bee luse tbe ciimcs 
of that tviant wuc not to be judged b\ jiobitive 
laws, I ut bv the inteie ts of tbe repubbe lie baid 
n w IS ciiiel tint piin is mil tiue lepubUeans like 
himscL bli mid be insulted with niek-names, and 
desiunted as ruv ill ts, beeaube, on borne bli^it 
nnltei, tlicv niuhl elnnic to differ with the qeii- 
tUimn o| pj"ilc “We have all,” said he, “ so- 
le iiinlv bwoin to have iiothinq moie to do with 
kiii^s W ho lb time that would break that oath? 
W ho lb thcie that would Inve a king in Fiaiuc ^ 
y 1 , we will hive no mure kinds'” Lverj member 
in tlu house ruse, and thev all shjuUd together, 

‘ Never, never'” It w is obseived that Philippe 
Lqilittf waved his hat ll e highest, and shouted the 
loudest of them all Ihe miserable man already 
felt that he was stiugqling fur his life 

On the morrow the discussion wab renewed bj a 
terrible speech from Saint Just, who deelircd that 
It would be the e\tremitv of iollv to jerniit any 
tender ena lions to plead in favour of the craft) 
tvrint, and who indiqiumtlv e\posed a prejeet 
vliieh the shuffling Girondists entertained, of 
voting an appeal to the people, in order that the 
nation at lar.,e might decide on the fate of the <k- 
thniud king “Citizens,” cried this funatie, “it 
the king lb innocent, the people ore guiltv , if Le ms 
cseape punishment, we shall all be jiunibhed It 
the tviant be allowed to appeal to the people who 
aecubc him, he will do what Charles I elid It is 
not vou wrho accuse , it is not}oii who jiuke Louib, 

I U IS the people wrho accube himt and w ho judge him 
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through and bj you Y’ou ha\c proclnimed mar- 
tial-law against all the kings and tyrants of the 
earth, and would ^ou spare your own * The re- 
volution will onh begin when our Urant is ended. 
I demand that e\cr\ member of the house mount 
the tribune, and deliter his opinion whether Louis 
shall be coiiMcttd or not *’ Saint Just was cheered 
bj the Mountain and hi the galleries The Gi- 
Tondi<>ts, whose hunnnlt^ and generosity amounted 
simph to this, that, if Louis’s life was to be sated. 
It should be sated bt the people without danger or 
risk to them, and that, if I^ouis’s liic w as to be 
sacrificed, the guilt should not rest upon them, but 
upon the mass of the nation, now la can to in- 
troduce their iiroject of apjul au piujU , and in 
so doing thet pntid that itcn upon this point 
theiT selfish inihcciK ficiioii had no unitt or s i 
diness of puipose Ihc luads of tlio ] irlt keju in 

tlie bickground Rouzit, who w is tlu fii-t to 

stand forward, was hut a third-rate Girondist IIi 
thought that L mis oujht to be treated as u pii- 
soner of war, but that nothing oujii to be derided 
without consulting the nation at laree, /a n iti n 
tout enttui Ndks ])ropo'‘Cd tint lilt Coiueiitiii 
should merel> pionounce on the guilt ei Lmis, 
and leave it to the i>coplc t) dtude whe hti he 
should be put to dtath or eiih tviled till a general 
peace Serres, suing nothing ah mt the qipcul to 
the people, reconiintnded that Louis sh mid be 
kept in a state prison so long a- the war lasted, 
and that at the return ef peace he should he. sent 
into perpetual exile Barbaroux, who must still 
be consieiercd as acting under the impulse ot Ro- 
land and his wife, made a Img sjuech to prove 
that Louis was guiltv, and was luit inviediblc, but 
he neither spoke of de uh nor eif imprisonment, of 
banishment, or aiiv other sceondarv puiiishmdit, 
and he never mentioiieel the appeal 1 1 the pe pie it 
all, as if full\ aware ul the danger of c miniitti ig 
himself in >n\ iiiaiincr Lrquiniu ni muted the tii- 
bunc after Burbaruux, t >tell the house and the gille- 
rieswhat the Mountain thought ot the pro])os(d ap 
peal to the people lie was, of course , careful not 
to call in cjucsiiuii the sovcreigntv oi the peeph, or 
their right to deride the fate of the king, hut he 
urged that tweiit\-fnt mdliuiis of souls eouid imt 
deliberate and sit iii ]U(lgincnt togetlier that the 
Convention, as represtniiiig the ]HMple, ou^lil to 
deeide for them , and tint loconveke the petplo 
111 their piimarv assemhlies fur sue h an ohjeit 
would be to ]»ro\e)k( a riv 1 war, and plunge a great 
part of France ni blood , and it appears that niariv 
members of the house, who belonged neilhtr to the 
Memntain nor to the Ciir nde, were eleeplv impressed 
with this lost cem\ietiem, and weie determined 
there b\ to resist at all hazards the appeal to the 
people Hut not saiisiied with preeliiiing the in- 
evitable civil war, Lerjuimo iieriised the Girone'ists 
of having proposed the appeal cx| resslv and solelv 
to bring about that worst of calamities us a me ini' 
of destro} mg the Mount un, of making a Jacquerie 
against the Jacobins, and of reigning alone over 
France. The Pariiian mob in the galleries, na- | 


turall} averse to an) appeal that would include all 
the departments and give as much value to the 
xote of a Vendean us to the vote of a Parisian, ap- 
plauded Lequmio most tumuliuoush. The pre- 
sident called them to order The Mountain, who 
generally acted as fuglemen lo the galleries, 
clapped hands and shouted, and then the galleries 
made a louder noise thin ever The president rang 
Ills hell with all his might, hut this onl) provoked 
a louder and still louder roar. Barbaroux, with 
Fuuhlas-Louvrt, and about a hundred other 
Girondists, again iiishcd across the House and 
tlm itemd the Mountain with ele'nehed lists The 
rest of the dav wxs spent m much the same rage 
and lahid disoider, without a single word more 
be 111 ^ Slid cither about the king or about the 
apjK il 1 » th pc« pU 

On the ‘JmIioI Dcrniihcr Lebrun, the Girondist 
ministii loi liriien all iirs, submitted to the Con- 
ic iiti n a note which he hud ^u^t received from the 
c iirt ( 1 Madrid In tins note, which was dated 
(11 tlu llth, the ^punish mmistei declared that his 
c untrv would rcmiin stnctlv neutral m the pre- 
sent war Not iword was s iid iihmt Louis XVI 
and his tii il , hut 1 j( brun took ociasion to signify 
that the King ol ^paiii ])romised this neutrality 
oiilv in order to save the lilc of his cousin the e\- 
kiiig oflrinei I he Giiondists umamed silent 
while tlu Moiintum denounced this detestable in- 
te I ft re nee, and told the ])ee)plt that the) had not 
onlv iiothiiu to fear fiom so erqipled a power as 
Spain, hut IK thing to fear from Lngland and all 
the ]) wers of 1 uiequ iii itcd “ Our ^repiibhe an 
punt pies,” cried riiuriot, “are not to be in- 
flueiued bv anv impulse from without, nor bv anj 
( onsiele rut ions 1 r crowned despots Our jirineiplcs 
rest solelv upon the eternal basis of le isoii If we 
dint decree that this Louis, who has committed 
all manner < t crimes, v.hill jie rish on the scaffold, 
w( shill bitrav the iieojile. Never suffer the 
ministers ot toreign remits to forni a congress here 
in Pans to intiimte to us the will and dcelaratuns 
( f the crowned brigands ef 1 urupe Let us dc- 
ene that no letters tiom abroad, no memorials that 
iiidv he addre*^Beel to u« about the king s trial, sh dl 
he read untd we hivC jiissed sentenee upon him ” 
Chales was astonished lliiil the House sh luld have 
eondescendid to listen to the no e fi m Madrid 
* 1 dl in nd, ’ said he , “ ih it for the future none of 
our ambassadors or (liplom itie uuints shall he al- 
lowed to treat with unv of these downed bends 
until thiv have sole mill V reeo^nlsed our repuhlie 
Wi ought no longer to tieat with kinus, but with 
their p(op/i ” llie House agreed tlial the Spanish 
note should be turned over to the dqilomiitiL com- 
mittee , and that the 1 reneh minister at Madrid 
should he n called, unless that court acknowledged 
forthwith the 1 iineh republic 

Ihev then took u]) the buBineBS of the trial orsen- 
Lcipiinio projiobing that the House should vote 
by apjiel Moniinal on the two following qucBtiona — 

1 1b Ijouib convicted of cnmcB against the national 
Bovcrcigiit) 2. If he » convicted, what punish- 
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mcnt does he deserve ? Buzot, one of the great 
Girondists, now took the field— and surely in the 
meanest and vilest manner. He devoted the 
greater part of his harangue to the offences and 
crimes of the king, declaring over and over again 
that the punishment he merited was death. Going 
wide away from the original proposition of appeal, 
he moved that the Convention should pass sentence 
of death, and that the people in their primary 
assemblies should only be appealed to to ratify 
and sanction that sentence. Blundering and still 
blundering, like every man of his party, Buzot 
c\a*<perated the jealousy which the capital felt for 
the provinces, and made use of language that at 
the very least intimated that the splitting of France 
into a parcel of federating republics w’as a possible 
c\eiit. Tie finished with these words: “ It is as 
a measure of general safety and security to us all 
that I demand this apjieal to the nation after W'c 
hu\e jiassed judgment. The appeal to the people 
will prevent all imnginablo inconveniences; it will 
be the sovereign jieojile that will sanction our deci- 
sion, and the general will, legally expressed, must 
necessarily be just. Who will dare to say that the 
])eoj)li‘ aie not the proper judges of the king ? In- 
sensate declaiiners ! you speak of civil war because 
we ajipeal to the national sovereignty, and because 
we Will not admit that that soveieignty resides ex- 
clusively in a portion of the people here in Paris, 
(’ca’ie youi calumnies, give over agitating the 
republic, and remember that it was upon the 
bl( od-smokiiig ruins of the throne of Charles I. 
that C’romwell established his I j runny, and that 
afterwaids the same people who had demanded 
with loud cries (he death of Charles pitied his 
fate, and demanded ih» rxeevtion of hts ! 

L lui", I condemn thee ; 1 condemn thee to death, 
for m\ constituents hiuc imposed that duty upon 
me. But, in condemning thee, justice does not 
leuard thee, but mereh sacrifices thee to the na- 
tion. Let then the nation pronounce thy sentence 
after me !” Robespierre, the re«d chief of the 
Mountain, followed this contemptible Girondist, 
whose principal and avowed object in recommend- 
ing ail appeal, was to identify the jieople with the 
Coii\eiition in this bloody act, so as to prcvdit 
subseipieut crimination lnmi the people — a design 
at least as absurd and ])uerile ns it was cowardU 
and criminal. Robespierre’s speech was very 
long, but its reasoning was close and terrible, with- 
out any equivocating or shirking ; — at least he had 
the merit of going straight to Ins object w'lthout 
caring to prop himself up with other men’s 
opinions, or to shift the resjionsibility from his 
own head. He powerfully exposed the vacillating, 
cowardly system or no-sjstem of the Gironde, and 
called their pretended appeal to the people a paltry 
stratagem. He held up to derision the idea of 
forty-four thousand sejiaratc tribunals — for such 
was the total number of the primary assemblies— 
sitting in judgment on the king ; and he repeated 
that nothing could come of such a mad attempt 
except a horrible civil war. He accused the 


Girondists of all manner of imbecilities, state 
crimes, and plots, and hinted that they would be 
glad to patch up monarchy again if they could 
only humble the free people of Paris, and exter- 
minate him and all the patriots, his friends. He 
concluded with moving that the Convention should 
])as8 sentence immediately, and send Louis to the 
scaffold without any appeal to tlic people. The 
House rose without coming to any conclusion. 
The 29th was spent in the same manner. But on 
the 30th of December dejiutations began to pre- 
sent themselves at the bur to tell the honouiable 
deputies that the citizens of Paiis were weaned 
out by their long delays. Eighteen of the Paris 
sections sent petitions and committees ; and the 
men who had been wounded on the 10th of 
August, and the widows and orphans of the 
patriots w'ho had perished on that day, came in 
one grand dramatic group to the Convention to 
demand vengeance and blood for blood. Some of 
the w'oundcd dragged themselves slowly along 
upon crutches, and one of them was carried in a 
litter. Their orator delivered a terrible speech to 
“ the fathers of the country, the legislators of all 
mankind,** telling them that Louis must perish on 
the seafibld forthwith, that there would be no 
humnmhj upon earth until all kings were destroyed, 
and that there w'ould be no virtue until all priests 
were destroyed also. The president made them a 
very complimentarj' speech in return, and invited 
them all to the honours of the sitting. The 
greater part of them went and sat on the benches 
with the members of the House. This quiekeuer 
had scarcely been applied ere another was ad- 
ministered in the shape of an alarming rumour 
that the barriers were to be closed again that night 
ill order to facilitate another w'holesale massacre. 
On the next day — the 31st of December — this 
terrific repoit was renewed, and a deputation of 
respectable citizens complained at the bar of the 
Convention that papers were distributed m the 
streets and placarded on the w'ulls, threatening pro- 
sciiption and extermination. Marat declared that 
all the trouble and alarm was created bv the 
Girondists, that Roland and his faction were hold- 
ing secret councils, and were inviting Dumounez 
to come to Paris to use his sword m their favour. 
After Max at had spoken, the greatest of the Gironde 
orators, Vergniaud, rose lor the first time to deliver 
his opinion us to the projier course to be pursued 
with the king. He complained bitterly of the 
calumnies and threats vv Inch had been cmplo} cd 
against his jiuitv, and of the insolent, overbearing 
spirit of the minority, who, backed by the gal- 
leries, bade defiance to the majority. At the same 
time he applauded the 10th of August, and de- 
scribed Louis as one of the must treacherous and 
bloody of tyrants, treating his constitutional inviula- 
lulity as an absurd dogma. ** Nevertheless,’* said 
he, “ though Louis cannot avail himself of the in- 
violability promised him against the people he has 
betrayed, it is not less certain that the people, and 
the people alone, can punish Louis without regard 
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to the inviolability "^ith which they themaelvea in- 
vented him Let me explain . It was not onh the 
aaaemblv the representatives of the people l^ho 
promised Louis this inviolabilit\, it was the people 
themselves ho eave the promise, it was the citizens 
who irR\e it individualK in the several and separate 
oaths t)ie\ took to maintain the constitution. Now, 
indtcd, vou ma> declare, ns a principle of eternal 
truth, that the promise of inviolabihtv given by 
the people was not obliG;ator\ or bindinc: on the 
peojde , but still it is for the ^leople alone to de- 
clare that they will not keep their promi'^e. You 
ma\ declare, as a principle of c tcnial ti iith, th it 
the people can ne\er \alidlv renounce th< nght of 
pun ishiiig an oppressor , but it is for the people 
alone to declare tliat tlie\ will make use of i ttr- 
rible right which the\ have renounced ” Such is 
apart — a\er\ small and not the worst pirt — of 
the miserable galimatiiib which Ihitis and other 
writers of that school still hold up to the admira- 
tion of the world as the ^er^ perfection of 1 iric 
and reason and inliglitened hiiniinit\* \ii- 
gniaud sa'd he thou l, lit it not difhcuit but ei<>\,not 
inconsistent, but \er\ consistent, for the ])eople to 
meet in their fort\ tlinusand and odd primdr\ 
assemblies, and for the ])1 ughman to ka\e Ins 
plough, the wea\er his loom, the smith hisan\il, 
the carpenter his bencli, to sit in ludgmcnt up n 
tin king, as a court of appi vl Ncarb all the 
rest ot hib long sfieech was a furious ittack on the 
Mountain who wen. chirgedwith aiming it the 
ci\il war which thc\ s]m ke of Tliicrs saib that 
\ergniau(rs spUudid iinproMsation produced on 
all bides «)f the House a profound iinprc^sion and 
a general admiration e can discover no t\ idcnce 
to thib efiect in the accoui ts which remain of the 
debate, but what wc clcarU see is, that the Jaco- 
bins scatter d his flims\ arirumcnt t once, while 
not a man of his own ]mrl\ ^cntured to rise and 
support him Jean Moieau represented tint, if 
the people in their prim ir\ ii'^se inhlu s >\( n to be 
ap{>ealed to m one case the\ must he a; ])caled to 
in all serious cabCB — liiat if the Con\e nti m otiii 
allowed that it was inc)m]ictcnl to de*(idt, he 
]>eople would e\cr af erwardb e|uefati<n its coiiijie- 
ttnee. “ If,” said he, “ \ou onU once admit lliat 
the ])eo])le are perbinalU to decide ii{K)n nieuhurcs 
of g« rural Kcurit\, > m will no longer Iihm the 
right of adopting am mca>urc without their ebre t 
(oiibcnt In this wa\ the iiiMision of Sa\o\, the 
invasion of lkLuim,the law about emigrants, na\, 
even the change of annnihter ma\ beeome so man\ 
crimes aganst the national s nere igiitv, as the 
people have not pronounced their o])inion on those 
matters in their primary ushembbes Ke fleet ujxn 
the certain consequences of this proposed qipeal 
to the people, and upon what an apple ef dihi iret 
lou would throw among them If here, in the 
Sationnl Convention, ‘•even hundred edue iltel men 
cannot agree on this f>ub|ect hut ar* thrown ini > 
a temjiest of rage and eonfiiMon, what will Ik the 
nature of the discussion in the prirnarv assenihbes 
and among millions of men^” DuliuiB-Crunet, 


■who followed Moreau, announced one plain truth, 
and that was, that the Girondists were afraid of 
taking upon themselves the entire respoiisibiliU of 
the king’s execution He baid that the <ip])eul t) 
the ]ieopie was ao absurd, that Louis Cupet himself 
had positi\el\ refused it, citing this mixim of 
Rousseau “ The general w ill cannot pronounce 
as a general will, either upon a fart oi uiiun an 
indivielual ” “Let us,” cried this frank a^sdsbin, 
“let us take vengeance on the tv rant, and then siv 
to the people, ‘ Make our heads tlv oil on the 
acaflold, if vou will' Wc will render thanks to 
the gods, for we have aaved our coiintrv '* ” Ine 
House agiin Qd|ouinid without coming to aiiv 
decision 

AD 1793 — 'W hen Ihej met again (on the 1st of 
.Tami irv), several addresses were prese nted fic m the 
de ]) II tments demanding the immediate exccuti in of 
the king , pititioiib weie read winch re jiresented tli it 
Imael was vtrv clear and the people stiiving, and 
Lebrun, the mil ister for foreign afl iirs, aniioiinceil 
that the* Liiglish goveinmciiL was iissunniiu a veiv 
hostile attitude, and tint the Lngbsh })irliuiue t 
hid shamekBslv ]>asFcd an alien hill which won d 
giciitlv interfere with the lihertv of lieiichmen 
residing or trading in Lugluiiil, and which was a 
manikbt infiaction of the last treatv of peace with 
France LehTun also eoiiqihuned of “ iiiekeeiit 
diatrihcB uttereil in both haists of pirliannni 
iigninst the 1 rtm h ])eople and then jiresent u i- 
veriiment ” He Mini tint u vole hid hem iiiiiud 
lur arming thirteen ships of the line at Poitsnu ul' , 
luttliit 1 1 the Iremiiuseei firifiei iX]wditiHi tluv 
might get their fleet to sea before the 1 lulish 
H iliud-Varennes was astoiiibhed tint the lien i 
givcriiment hid not smt over an addiissti th 
1 I glish ])eopk which hid lx in pie pined bonu 
time* ngi * 1 vcivhoelv, ’ sail he, * knows tie 
BiiUiitioii of the 1 nulibli pLOfili, and that tluv iiii 
oiii iiuiids lliere etiiiiiot he a wiser n Ixttei 
ineiibure thin an address to tlieii 'ihis is what 1 
( ill a )iro]>er ufijaul to the people ' The oppressed 
1 iiglibh desire nothing better llian to iiaieTiii-e 
with us ” Ihe Con ention turned over the repoit 
oi the minister for foreign ailairs to the i oiniiiitieeb 
of marine and diplomai and dul iiotlinig iiiok 
that dav P opk were now erviiig tlnough tin 
Btre*ets of Pans, “ Give us bread or kill us ' * 
‘‘ 'I here has not been hbuid tiiouuli ' ” ‘ JjCt tin 

sevthe of equality strike oil mote heads' ” “ Give 
us bread and cqualitv ’ ” “ Put the traitor to 

death, and then we shall have both cqualitv aid 
bread'” “'Ihi tuusc of all our woi is in tlx 
Temple and n a part of the Coiuention ' ' ^.e 
Ibdand, as minister of the interior, declared that 
there was filcntv of grain, but that truitora and 
filotters were preventing its arriving at Puns, in 
order to provoke the people to insurrcctiun and 
other exi esses This busiiuss occupied the Con- 
xcntion during two or three ela^s On the 2n<l 
nr 3r(l of Januarv Gensonne made u prodi- 
giousl> lung speech to recommend, not the appcid 
to the people beforehand, but the appeal to the 
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peoi)le after judgment, in order to obtain the r 
sdemn sanction to the Lings execution He 
affected to treat Robespierre and his opinions with 
cvtreiiie contempt, and he told him that such an 
appcil could not be attended ^ith dan&;cr to anj 
])€iri\ or t) unj person, as the people iivould traii- 
quilh adopt and iatif\ the sentence of their repre- 
stmuivch He even \cntured ujion a prophec\, 
sdMin?, ^Mth i sneei, “ Iranquillize > ourself, O 
R jbespitrre ' ^ou will not be murdered, and 1 do 
nit heliLit that \ou will ever be able to murder 
aij\hol\'” [WitliJii ten months Robespiene 
bin this Geiisonne and Iwentj of his Gironde 
friends to the ^uillotine on one da^ '] In this 
*'iine ‘■p tell Gmsonne ‘•aid, “ \\hile the ordinan 
tiilninaK are e\er\ da\ coiideniiiing to death some 
f the aeeoinpliees of Liuis, how can lit, the ehiet 
of the (unspiraev, escape the same punishment ^ 

I \ ti loi tlu afiiiiii itive of h th these ])n jiositicns — 

/ /// /s (/u Uif — L ut\ h i intrit d dniUt 

Jhit till (vtutnn of L uis must nut ])iss in the 
c\ts 1 Lur pt and in tht e\cs ol po^tenU as the 
w ilv of i f letiuii in thi'i VsMinbh Tht nitional 
will must put an iiid to these m mdal debites 
Hi ti,tltn, 1 t(n‘‘tcriU f r iht pt pk the < n 
] Mill lit cl the I lenitudt of then ii((hts This ap- 

I I il 1 ) the pe I It iiisft id of 1 iweiiiuj the lepub- 
li in spilt, Will mil e U iii unt higher thin i\er, 
ai 1 {.ue tnt ])e pie a new (ntTu;\ If \uu feui that 
U re I'l still s me im^erinu; supeistiti in f rio\alt}, 

I 1 til It 11 in\ tJti/ 11 still r(.;iiid kin.,s as supt- 
ri I t (th I nitn, tin lust inians of elev iting then 

uU, in I 1 inning then minds lor re})ul)iie in 
\ ituis, lb t ) pr )\e t ) thim b\ the fiet tliat tlit\ 
n ill le lhiiiKn.,s iiiismutli as the^ art mdi- 
\ luillv the kin., ]udg s ’ Suth was the manner ' 

III wliiih tleH Gir inilistb ]1 idtd tht e luse of 
in r ' linn iht bt^tinnine, to the end >1 this 
slum trill tiuii cjiidutt was on ^ cikuhited to 
‘•ml ill the 1 \ il fiiniU to the block, ind to 
s r eii ihtmscUis b\ making millions ol ])LO]k 
siiiie in then emit So tlioruUL,hU hid 1 runce 

II w I een T u bini/ul, and iiit i suih niiidness hud 
It n ell iliuen In the pioccedmgs and haiangues 
(i thi ( nveiiti 11 (h\ their ow i haiungues us 
Il 1 eh is hv tint of tlu Mountain), that, if the 

PI t il hid hceii till will, the \ast niujuiiU d the 
1 I I eh ]uopk woul 1 hive voted stntcnce ol death 
1 w juld have eonhrnied it , the iniiioriU of the 
pi )pli, alwHvs bo cow ardU, would have uec|uieseed, 

I r would have been cut to pieces in their uncon> 
ceitcd and useless opposition, or, if that opposi- 
ti 111 could have proved at all formidable in some 
of the provinces, the eominuiie, who kept the ktjs 
* of the Icmple, would have thrown tlie doors open 
to till Parisian egorgeurs, and the king, the queen, 
till dau])hin, the princess lojal, and the priiieess 
Eli/ibetli would have been scptembrized On 
tbe iu\t daj the Girondists were thrown into con- 
stern ution by Gaspann, a member of the Moun- 
tain, who accused Gensonne, \ ergniBud, Guadet, 
and Brissot, of intriguing with the Tuileries by 
means of Boze, the painter, and Thierry, the lung's 
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valet He informed the House that at the time he 
was lodging with Bozc, who hud shown him a 
long letter signed by the four Girondists, whose 
principal condition was, that the king should recall 
Roland's ministry , that Bozc bud delivered this 
letter to Tliieri}, who bad earned it to the king, 
that he had been much surjinsed that this letter 
had not been found among the papers presented 
b\ Roland as the contents of the iron chest, but 
that he (Gisparin) hid taken some notes while the 
letter was fresh m his memoT}, and that he had 
shown his notes at the time to Carnot and another 
patiiut Lpon this motion the House decreed 
that Boze should be brought to the b ir, and that 
his papers should be seized and staled Robes- 
pierre's brother said that there wtremanj inteicst- 
ing ])*i])ers in rhierrv’s coiintrv bouse, and that 
Rilunil had been attempting to carrv them off 
clandtstimU After a terrible tumult, iii the 
courst of which Bover-Fonfiedi excliimed, “ Send 
these four Girondists to the Abbave, and let them 
have Septcmbrizers for their ludgis,” the House 
agreed th it Roland also should be c died t > the bar. 
Thi'i Girondist minister of the interior eime almost 
immediatel\ He declared that be knew nothing 
about the letter or about the papers in Thierrj 's 
countrv house but, as it is not often that a mi- 
nister i f state has treated of sueli matters and in 
such a mannti, we must lit the etirnalh virtuous 
Kol ind speak a little for liinistlf “ ith respect 
ti the sials,” said he, “ which have been put upon 
Ihierrv’s eountrv house, I have piiventtd their 
being removed until tht pretended death of fhitrrv 
or the fact i f Ins emigration be authenlieally veri- 
fied I have ipiiosed the delivery of bis effects to 
till citizeness Ihierr^, because I suspect that 
Thierrv is not dead, but has emigrated, m which 
cise all his property becomes eonfiseuted to the 
naliim I have proeuied from the g luler of the 
C uni lergcrie a list of the persons massacred there 
on the 2nd of September , that list contains one 
hundred and thirt) persons, and fliierr} is not 
among thim * 1 have been told since that he fled 

over to England Thus, as for m> breaking of 
seals and trjiiig to carr> off pajieis, 1 consider the 
chni.,es is gnituitous and wicked calumnies" 
Robespierre the vounger responded, denjiiig that 
he was a calumiiiutur, and accusing Roland of 
having spent monev, given to him to promote the 
instruction of the people, upon Brissot and his 
writings Painter Boze was then brought to the 
bar in tbe custody of the sicretary of the com- 
mune's committee of general security He made 
an ingenious defence, vowed that he had ever been 
a good patriot, and produced a letter written by 
Thierry, which seemed to exculpate both himself 
and the four Girondists, but which really and iii a 
muial sense justified tbe king more than anybodv 
else Kenaiiit, Barbaroux, Vergiiiaud, and Guadet 
harangued each at great length, to show tliat the 

* AiThiern ww mauMNd at the Abbaye (tee ante p IM) U 
was not likely that Roland should find his name in tbe Conciergene 
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correepondcnce with the court by means of Boze sent, having been called to the bar to give an 

and Thierry had only been entered u])on with the account of the state of the interior, protested, 

most patriotic views: but they could not conceal shrugged his shoulders, ciied out calumny and 

the fact avowed h} Bozc, that one of their objects abomination; but this did not prevent a prodi 

was to regain possession of office; and this en- gious effect being produced by Robespierre’s 

ahled the Mountain to cry out that they were a speech. On the 7th the House unanimously de- 
horde of intriguers, — that their system had creed that the discussion of the trial w’as closed, 

always been to make themselves ministers and and that nothing remained to do but to fix the 
monopolise all the powers of the state, and that definitive sentence. The Mountain jiroposed that 
they had no system or design but that. Although this should be fixed at once ; hut the Gironde 
the* Girondists with their numerical majority could moved an adjournment till the 14th, and this w'us 
carry the order of the day, they were seriously carried after another tumultuous debate. In the 

wounded and lamed by this attack at this critical interval the Jacobin newspapers employed them- 

nick of time ; and, if they had no courage before — selves verj busily in settling the how, the when, 
no heart to commit themselves in the cause of the where the king should be executed. Camille 
mercy — they were not likely to be bolder now. In Desmoulins recommended that the place should 
fact, on the next day, January the 4th, Barharoux lie the Carrousel, right in front of the Tuileries ; 
demanded that the discussion should be closed, and that he should ha\e a ]tlacard on his breast with 
that sentence should be passed within four-and- the words “ Pkk.ii ri:d and traiiok to iiik 
twent\ hours, lie was followed b\ that chief of nation,** and another jilacard behind him, with 
the Piain, Barrere, who had long since made up the simple word “ King.” Camille further re- 
his ow n mind to the sentence of death, and who commended that the Convention should decree that 
now, in a long and laboured speech, urged all the j the tombs of the kings of Fiance in the Abbey of 
arguments he could command to pro\e the expe- , St. Denis should henceforward he set apart as the 
diency of that sentence and of its immediate exe- hurj ing-places of thiexes, robbers, assassins, and 
cutiun. The predominant argument was one drawn traitors In the same interval the Convention, on 
from the old logic of fear : — it was, that, if the e\- the motion of Kersaiiit, who had been a naval 
king were not put to death, there could be no officer before the revolution, decreed that thirty 
safety for the rejiublic or the founders of it He ships of the line and twenty frigates should be 
cond’emned and again exposed the danger of any etpiipped and manned in order to anticipate the 
appeal to tlie people either for sentence or for a hostile movement of England, 
confirmation of sentence ; and as he ^iroccedcd, like On the morning of the 14th the Convention was 
a true middle-man, he eulottired and Mattered both ^ compUtelv surrounded by immense n^Uitudes of 
sides of the House, the Girondists for their huina- i armed citizen>>, who kept shouting, ** Death to the 
nity and superhuman eloquence, and the men of tyrant’’* “ Death to him or to us!” and as soon 
the Mountain for their energ)’ and lepuhlicdii as the House opened the galleries were crammed to 
directness. He curried along with him all the | sufiocation. In order that the crowd niiglil be the 

hesitating and timid, who had determined not to i greater, the commune had taken upon itself to order 

risk in any w'a\ their own heads to save the head that all theatres and other jilaces of amusement 
of Louis, and who merely wanted some jdausible should l>e closed that day; and, as the ]>eople 
argument wherewith to deaden then own con- | were thus shut out from all other pastimes, 
sciences. At the same time more addresses came I ncurh the whole Paris population gathered round 
in from the de])artmcnts erv ing for execution, and | that one spot. Buzol, w ho was the first that 

predicting or threatening the most terrible conse- | ascended the tribune on this tragical day, com- 

quences if it were delayed many days longer. ^ plained of this stopping of the theatres and spec- 
Therc was, too, another cause, which was not i tacles, and proposed that the Convention, in 
without its effect, even in this solemn matter, witli ' order to lessen the crowd and the tumult, should 
that volatile and impatient people ; they were order those ])laces of amusenieiit to be all opened 
weary with the length of the discussion, and could , as usual. The Jacobins opposed and ridiculed the 
no longer listen with any patience to the repetition proposition. Gensonntf, after a fierce attack on the 
day after day of nearly the same arguments. On commune, which he accused of organizing trouble 
Sunday the 6th there wras a furious debate, which and sedition, and perhaps massacre, demanded that 
turned chiefly upon the Pans municipality and the Convention should decree that the police of 
upon Roland as minister of the hiUtiot. Marat Pans belonged to the House, and not to the muni- 
apostrophised those who attacked the commune cipality. This raised another tempest. One Ju- 
with the grossest and foulest language ; and Robes- cohin cried out that it waa Gensonnd and his party 
pierre, though frequently interrupted by cries of * who w'cre consjiiring ; another said indignantly 
** The Abbsye! the Abhaye! ” denounced, in that the deputies of the Convention were not elected 
a terrible style, the Girondist ministry and the to act as a police ; butcher Legendre demanded 
Girondist majority in the House, declaring that that Ghmsonne should be censured ; and linen- 
the aid and assistance of the commune was essen- draper l.«ecointre exclaimed majestically, that they 
tially necessary to preserve tlic patriotic minority were met there to pass judgment on the king, and 
from their savage tyranny. Roland, who was pn^ not to talk about theatres and police. The Gi- 
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rondists were again compelled to give way ; the 
theatres were left closed and the people where they 
Mere; and under this intimidation the Convention 
proceeded to decide the king’s lute. Dunton, who 
had taken no part whatever in the trial, having 
been absent on his money-making mission in Bel- 
gium, now presented three several series of ques- 
tions; but after a long debate Dantons three 
schemes were rejected, and the House adopted the 
following scheme, or series, proposed by Boycr- 
Fonfrede, a Girondist : — 

“1. Is Louis Capet guilty of conspiring against 
liberty, and of crimes against the general safety of 
the stuti ? 

“ 2. Shall our sentenee, whatever it may be, be 
siibnntted to the people fur their ratification and 
sanction ? 

“ 3. What punishment shall be inflicted on 
Louis?” 

D.mton, it appears, took bis departure again that 
iiiaht, for on the following day he was not present 
to vote, and his name was set down with the names 
of nineteen other deputies us beinir absent on 
Commissions appointed by the Convention.” In 
s| ite of all their tllorts to defeat the vote by muster- 
roll or appel nominal, the resolution to adopt that 
mode of procteding liud been carried against the 
Giiondists; and it was iuithcr resolved that every 
member should speak from the tribune, and deliver 
his opinion and motive also in writing, and signed 
With his name. Moieovcr, on the morning of the 
15ih, on the motions o1 Rouver and Jeun-lkm- 
Sainl-Andr<^, it was ordered that all such members 
as were absent without cause should be censured, 
Hfid that a list of their names and the censures ]>ro- 
nouncid upon them slioulil be printed and scut to 
the dfpartmeiits. Buzot, however, succeeded in 
eurrving u motion favourable to lagtrnrds and 
cowanis : it was, that such as were absent might 
have leave to vote after the appel nominal. 

When this muster-roll began, there was for once 
a solemn silence in all jinrts of the House. The 
]>resident read the first question, Is Louis Capet 
emit}, A'C. ? The House was composed in all of 
749 members : the muster-roll showed that 8 were 
absent on urcovni or*?' ^/less, that 20 wcie absent 
on commission, and that 721 were present and an- 
swered to their names. Of all these 721 there was 
not one that would venture to sav simply not guilty, 
and only 37 who declared that they were iiicom])e- 
tent to pronounce judgment on the king, or recom- 
mended some punishment short of death All the 
rest of the deputies, being 684, replied with a simple 
aihrmative Yes, without ofl'ering any explanation or 
modification; and in this list we find, together with 
Robespierre and Marat, and all the Mountain, 
Cundorcet, Kersaint, Thomas Paine, Isnard, Ver- 
gniuud, Guadet, Gcnsonntf, Brissot, and all the 
great Girondists. The president (Vergniaud) pro- 
claimed in a sonorous voice, and in the name of the 
French people, that the National Convention de- 
clared Louis Capet guilty. They then without Ion 
of time proceeded to the second question— whether 
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there should be an appeal to the people to sanction 
the sentence. At this appel nominal 5 members 
refused to vote at all ; 11 would only vote upon 
certain conditions ; 280 (so potently hud their fears 
worked upon the late majority) voted for the ap- 
peal to the people ; and 425 voted against it. 
With the exception, however, of Condorcet and 
Thomas Paine, all the Girondist chiefs voted for 
the appeal. Philippe Egalite voted on both these 
questions with the majority, sav mg, as he gave his 
vote on the appeal, “ I only think of my duty as a 
citizen ; I say, No !” President Vergniaud then 
announced wuth the same solemnity, that the Na- 
tional Convention decreed in the name of the 
French people that there should be no apjicul to 
the people for their ratification. By this time the 
night was advanced: the third question was re- 
served for the morrow', the 16th of January, with 
the understanding that the House would not rise 
until they had pronounced sentence. 

On the morning of the 16lh the debate was 
ojiened, not about the sentence, hut about the theatres, 
and about a new drama entitled VAmi das Lois 
(The Friend of the Laws), u miserable piece, but 
which had given mortal offence to the Jacobins, 
as it seemed intended to favour the king, and to 
hold up to the detestation of the world Robespierre, 
Marat, and one or two other leaders of the Mountain. 
There had been terrible scuffics and fights at the 
representation ; and the ultra-Jacobin commune, 
out of ])ure regard to order and tranquillity, had 
prohibited the rejictition of the drama. The exe- 
cutive council, on the other hand, had revoked the 
order of the commune, as contrary to the liberty of 
the jirc'vs, in wbicb was included the liberty of the 
tlieatie. Petion condemned the conduct of the 
commune, justified that of the executive, and said 
some line things about the uncontrolled liberty of 
ojiinion which became their perfect republic ; as if 
he had not learned from the entire couise of the 
revolution, and from his own personal experience 
in it, that no liberty was to be allowed except to 
one party. Robespierre a little later said, with 
great naivete, “ Without doubt the liberty of the 
press ought to he enftre ; Init it must not be em- 
, ployed against liberty.” And, as liberty was what 
I the majority chose to make it, no man who dif- 
I fered from them could be permitted to express his 
dissent fiom them in any way. With respeet to 
the offensive drama, VAmi r/c? Loif, Dubois- 
Craned and other Jacobins said it was written with 
u perfidious object; that the acting of it served as 
a rallying-puint to the enemies of Ui cliose imhlujuv^ 
to the ex- privileged orders and their miserable 
lacqueys ; that it was a notorious fact that swarms 
of aristocrats were returning to Paris, and that the 
emigrants were deserting the army of Condt? in 
order to excite troubles in the capital that niiglit 
prevent the execution of Louis Capet ; and from 
all tliese circumstanceB they concluded that the 
commune had only done its duty in prohibiting 
the play. Danton, whose last commission must 
have been a very short one, as he was now in the 
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House, exclaimed, “ Citizens, I confess I thought 
that we wtre to be oecu|ucd Upon a ^uhiect \tr\ 
diflerent irom a comedy'" Some Mutes said, 
“ But lih(rt\ 16 concerned*” “True,” rej ined 
Danton, “ lil)ert\ is concerned But we are to 
think about the tiaqtdif that we are to present to 
nations wc art to octupt our minds as to how we 
arc 1 1 Ut tlie a\i ol the law fall on the head of a 
t\rant, and not about miserable comedies Potion 
e\| ressc'd his astonishment at hearing such language 
fr »m a man w ho had been a magistrate and a mi- 
niate i ot jn«itict, talked some more commonplace 
abmt the libLrt\ ol the press, and made a motion 
onh to be ouUoted \t tins moniinl a Utter Iroin 
Roland was presented and read — a letter which 
announced tint mint ])crsons, terior-stnekcn, were 
Hmii/ troin Pins, tint the closing tl the barruis 
was aeiiin ihre iteiied, tint notliing w is tdked ol 
but fresh prosciipti uis , lliat tin lermintation was 
uni\cisil, tint (Ncrt where one heard “ })ro]tcts ol 
massicre and preaching ti e\tite murder that 
the incendi ir\ re solutions ol mam seetions, the 
sans^ulnar^ d a trines promulgated in the clubs, ind, 
fina'h, the arriMil ol ni4in\ ^ueecs if art lUr\ which 
had been parked at St Dniis, and whieli in the 
course of \(sterda\ had been brought mo Pars 
and distriliutid am >ng the seetions could leave no 
doubt on the mind of am m m na 1 1 what was in- 
tended “I know,** added the mmi'^ter ot tlie 
interior, “tint tlie eomniuiu and Santeirc assure 
}ou tha^ Pans iS tranejuil , I know tint tiuv gave 
vou the same assurance on the 2nd ol SeptemlMr, 

I know that I then made fruitless applications, anel 
1 also kn m that I am os powerless to-da\ as I was 
then I he same faction exists, the same horrors 
now threiten us*** The Girondists trembled the 
Mountain laughed to s orn the notien that Pans 
was otherwise than tranepiil \ member <1 the 
droit got up and said that Ch irles \ illette hud pist 
been t dd at the verv doirol the ( omenti n, lint 
if he did nut vote fur toe death of Ln n lie woul 1 
be massacred The Mount tin hissed and mur- 
mured, and butcher Legendre exclaimed, ‘ I liese 
fantastic terrors . re onh a jiart « f vour ttietics to 
deiav the sentence of the king li v )U hud ti eon- 
deinn the people, instead <1 the king, vou would 
not he sf) slow ' It is oidv old slivcs like vou, tint 
still hear the marks ol their fetter'^ on then w lists, 
that can talk of dangers and daggers that do not 
ex.st ' ’ Marat trusted that the H msc would not 
lie the diijM. ol a farce whieh the Girondists had 
been plaving for three davs * lluse men,** said 
he, “who now ])reteiid to be in an agunv of terror, 
are the verv men who a few ila\a ago bemsted ol 
their majoritv and of their power to carrv votes 
and decrees — thev are the verx men who arc eon- 
■tantlv surrounded with bavonets, and who have 
been dining everv day m the barraeks ol the fe- 
derates! But their {iresent desjiair proceeds from 
their having discovered that the brave federates 
reject the criminal princijdes the} proposed to them, 
and refuse to do their work*’ Another member 
of the droit declared that some members of the | 


Mountain had been hoard to say that the cannons 
had been brought in fiom St. Denis to make a 
revuluUon like that of the 1 0th of August , aiul 
another allirnietl that he had just heard news-venders 
and hawkers crjing through the* stieeG, “ IKie is 
the true li'^t of the loxalisls and aiistueiats who 
voted vesterdii\ lor the np]>eul to the iKople.” 
The Mountain roared, anil 1) niton told the House 
tint ihev were los.ng time in idle gossip Gen- 
sonnt^ (iillccl all 1 ranee to witness that the iaition 
of the Mountain was exereising a ])etfert tv rami} 
Ihe gulltiits whnh were stifl more eramnied than 
on the ])riieeling iluv, cx])res''ed in vuiious wavs 
h)w impitient tliiv were for the ihiiel upjiel no- 
minal I he Convention, however, passeil several 
mure hours in hiaiing the rejiorts ol the minister 
ol pistice Old the m ivor ol Pans on the actual state 
of tlie capital, and in voling and decreeing tbit 
till birrim sb uild i it be ilosid, and ih it llie It 
derates uctndlv in Puns should ni mnt ^uurd and 
do diitv with the nation d gnaids Ihe Girondists 
ntteniptid to e iirv a vote to bring in u strong legi- 
nieiit ol 111 Hinted Lendariius then e|uarteieel at 
^etsallIes, but tiie J i ihiiis, vvh > wiii ii t ejui c 
sure it this ri..mieiit, e)j)| seel ll ])ri pel, and it 
ended in exeitiiu one outirv unit a.^aiii’^t the lull- 
ing piirtv 

\b the d IV was n »vv fin mlvanud it was iigried, 
on tiie in ti n il D nm that tie II use would 
tilt rise ll tike up an\ illiii business until the 
thud u{)pel n tmin ll was iimslud Ileic there 
arose tlie epies i m vvbitner a sin)| 1 intjontv 
sh uld suihee In ciiivin.. tlie si ten^ , or wiii- 
ther, in such a ease, a ma|oritv ul two thuds 
should n t lie rupiirid l.aii)uinaib demanded 
til It there sli n I li a nujiiitv ot twu-thirds 
to give unv s niimetlie ioree 1 i |uilginent Hi 
Jieeiiuns erii 1 out ii.,uiiist tins ]ii)]oMtion, unit 
Garan-( oul in said th it it w is impose bli the ( on 
verti 11 sh 111 I 1 ilow aiiv iliur luli tliun ihi ordi- 
II in 1 IK , wl il h gave a in i| iiit\ all its we iglit an 1 
ell ct wilt the I it was a inH)o''iT\ of i in or u inu| > 
iitv lit liunlnds Lelnitlv tlemainleel that llie 
e|uestion shuiilil be I'ut thus — 1 ranspi rliition oi 
Death, Hiiil that the inipiritv sh iiild he at least 
a iui|oritv ut two ilwieis of the whole House 
Dutiuesnov, e Jaeohin ol the dei)Kbt dve, and 
ufte rwards a eoili ague 1 1 C arnui, e \e liinne d, ‘ ( iti- 
zens, I am too we il eonvinecd c 1 the enlightenment 
of this Asseinhiv to belli ve that there eaii be unv 
seriouh diBerenie ul opinion upon this inatUr All 
the world have deilaied that Louis is guilt) of 
treason against the piople Well, then* we have 
nothing to do but to open the penal code, and 
appl) the law to him 1 read in that code that 
the law IS ir^uai fur all citizens ” Danton, knowing 
that this would not do, simplv culled for the order 
of thedaVfUnd, this lieiiig earned, it remained as a 
matter of course that a simple majority should 
decide the fate of Ijouis Laniuinais dee lured that 
all forms of justice and all feelings of humanit) 
were outragc'd, and that the Convention was deb- 
beiating under ihe daggen and camioui of a 
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faction , but the^e self-CMdent truths made no 
impression cithLi upon the mobs in the galleries or 
upm the men of the Mountain, who had the can- 
nons* and the da^ajcrs under their control A seert- 
t ir\ no \ began to call over the muster roll It 
w is eight o’ll » k It night, and the hall was only 
imitifLctlv Uhltd up 'Mth lamja and candles 
All tins well (ither pale or flushed — the lutuls 
and shmldiis \)r^]^ ting from the galleries seemed 
ah lit to fall up n the meinbeis sitting in their 
sc Its 13 \ i driwiiig of lot**, oi l)\ some ept ration 
stvlcl n t )u/errn nl the deputies if the Giionne, 
Girs ind the Gii mile, who nt irK all beloiuul to 
lliL purii named Girondists, were the firat e died 
11 j) n f r then ^ i is The first of all who \oted 
wis Miilhe, and his \ it was Lv Moiir (Death) 
- 1 It h d mauled tint llit Cmviilion limld 
if tiw IT Is discuss the ] lint whetliii c\eciiti m 
sh iild t 11 )w ir null 1 1 \ ir whether ^inttiice 
sh 111’ 1 be sus] 11 led 1 1 a timi takin^ c in, how- 
ever, t > i Id th it hi vit t (U ith wis indtpeiidiiit 
cl this ])i pivitun J lie n \t tw > nuiiibus that 
■v t 1 wcic Di bills 11 I 1*1 )i in wl ) 1 th sail La 
M )i I 1 1 11 ll lu mi 's thi 1 u iiuhs went 
ei I williiiis ippliudid illwli V lUil siinph f r 
(I ilh, ai (I lintil ind tliri iten d ill mb as l- 
t 111] t( I t ) qu ililv the s nt n or to eommu it 
Jilt » imp s nment n bai ishm t 1 iilv ii the 
r 11 ^ II maud, wb i was let iig us pn i lent, w is 
cilk I iqni , nd ] il aid tiemblinj, an 1 e wei- 
11 u lilt 1 tl ]» pul ir tuiv, he ])un unc d the 
111)11 svllibK Dr Mil ilth u-,b lu had picvi 
(k 1 ltd ill it bis lu lit ind I ii^eie cewiukl nevir 
p unit 1 nil t givi su h iv te ^unstllu unt itu- 

II III kin« Gui It wh) voted luvt, s id i)i mh, 

III n omiiuml 1 tli su ])eusi ii oi (\ecuti)ii (/c 

V r / ), wl uli h I bten hi'^t st I b\ M i llu 
\e\l time Gtiis. miu , who 1 >11 iwi I uji tl e cm- 
11 i V It Lv Mori, In deiniiuliiig tint the C ju- 

V 1 lim, in c idtr to pi nt to I ur pt ihii the ton- 

(i iiinition tt L uis w is i ot tht w ik it a tattioii, 
sh iild tklilitiiU immtdiiUh ilttr ju Unuiit on 
lb int isurLs of sicuriU in iper t) be t ikeii m 
fiv mr of the chiltlriii of the ctiidtimud, and 
uunst his nrnilv , and tbit, in ordei ti prne 
til It ni (listin tiun w iii le belwetn m 11 uus 
( /;//), llie Coiiveiiti in sh uld tii) uii llu mi- 

ll i 1 (i justiec to pill sue bel re the tribun ils the 
ississins and brigiiuls ut the ^nd and 3id of 
September' lii some lew in‘-liiicis eoiirige and 
bumuiit\ were found where their cxi^uiice ciuld 
never have been e\pecttd Thus Graiigentuv 
bildlv \oied ‘ Imhusonmint (// DiUnii w) , ’ 
and Manuel, with cepial boldness, said “Bvmsh- 
MFM,” anel soon afierwaids nshtd out ol the 
llou'^e for ever — hui not bet ire he had httii 
liustletl, kicked, and beaUn, beaten on the aei) 
fl lor of the House, and tb n in the lobby As 
tht voting continued, one opinion, delivered hj 
Servieie, to keep the king iii prison, and only 
execute him iii ease of the ''ualitioii again in- 
vading 1 ranee, seemtd to make some little im- 
presBiou , but it was onl} for a moment, as the con- 


viction was b} this time universal that rt publican 
France, instead oi suflering iiiv isi n, might now 
invade all Europe, and, in alliance with the people, 
bring down every throne to the dust Ltptllaier 
Saint-Furgcau, a man of noble birth and large 
fortune, who had figured in the Constituent tn farst 
Assemhlv, and who had lurmgucd and written 
laigely for the abolition of all cupiiul punishment, 
now, to save his own life, said, Death Condorcet 
said, “'TmL GRTArLST ILNISHMLNT SHORT OF 
dlvth” Thomas Paint, who had previously 
urged hiB opinions with m ire cour ige than anv of 
them, both in conversation and m wilting, voted 
for I&IPRISONMXNT TILI THE PFACl, ANIl TllLN 
Banishmpnt I^pv oral members of the Mounuin 
\ lied, like the ma]oritY of the Giiondists, for 
Dlaih, with iHr Si ksis As cverv member had 
t) answer to his name, to ascend the tiibune, to 
deliver his sentence iiia eoec, and then to write it 
and sign It in a jnoces i nbal^ tht dismal business 
])roeeLded vtrv sIjvvK Some of the deputies fell 
asleep in their places, and had to he roused hv the 
U'»hers when their nxmes were called Otheis, 
ehuu<«in^ their time, ran out ot the House to get 
dinner or other ref n shments The people in the 
gilltiics brought then rtlreslimt iits wi h them, 
ind wtre seen dunking wine and l>rand> as in a 
common tavern One jiartieular gillen set aside 
foi dislinguishid visitors was occupied b> Philippe 
l^ilite’s nustiLHses, and by other rouged and 
spiel dnlh (lii<istd dames, some ot whom, witn 
ends Uld { ins, pricked d ivvn the a>es iid noes as 
ll tiuv hid been at the loulelle tible or placing ut 
rnige tl ii ii Deputies e t iht C onvent on earned 
1 ( , and 1 1 li buns and i tlier condiments, 1 1 these 
])i ler pi L tesses if tint temple ot liberU , and 
1 V link ng el the 1 leiieh iishiuu, and gallanlrv, 
iiul ussimmti n, went on even as il the Inrlits and 
till seuuiidieis hid hem at a ineiij plav 1 roiii 
liiiiL to tune s IK fell ws wuit over to the neiji- 
bmim^ e lilee h u^t wliert other loldblioded 
sKuiulrels were bitting up n the resiilio of the 
appd nuinin ll Mar it voted, Dxviu within 
iwFNfv Foi R iioLRs, Daiit 11 , simplv. Death, 
but ll lilt '*pu ire ae lomp inied his vote ot Dfatii b} 
along (omineni, in whieii he said that the veiv rea- 
sons w huh hud ioniurlv induetd him to cull for 
the al ll 1 11 of eapit il ])unishment now inaelt him 
demand the death if liie tv rant, and in him the 
death of uil rovaltv When the turn of Sieves 
came, that e\-abhe said, bhrill\ and brieflv, L\ 
Mort bvns iiiRAsrs (Death without phra<ies) 
But the vote which inaele the must sensation was 
that delivered bv the e\-Duke of Orleans, who 
mounted the tiihunt between night and mornme, 
and wiih u hollow, shaking v iice said, Solely 
occupied bv m\ dut), convinced that all those who 
have made attempts, or shall hereafter moke 
attempts against the sovcieigntv of the jeople, 
merit death, I vote for Dsith” Th|j-e was a 
universal murmur, a sort of subdued gioan , but 
this was all, and, with the vast majoritv theie col- 
lected, the feeling of horror was transitory All 
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through the Tle\t^la^, the nth of Jauua^^, this 
voting continued At cicjht o’clock at night, when 
Chazal the ^ouni^er ga\e the last vote ol all, the 
president announced that he had recened two let- 
ters, one fi m Louis’s counsel, the other from Le- 
brun tin minister fur foreign affairs, who enclosed a 
note al out the king from the Spanish ambassador 
Garun-C mlon, and a great manv more deputies, 
Girondists as well us Jacobins, shouted that the 
letter frim the Spanish minister was an insult, and 
that It ought not to be read Danton e\claimed, 

1 am astonished at the audacit\ of an\ power 
pretending to e\ereisc an influence over our deli- 
berations. If e\ervbod\ w is of mv c pinion, we 
would this instint dechre war against Spun, were 
It onlv for this letter ” Gens nine s ud he thought 
like Dmton, and he movui the order of tiu div, 
which was carrud unaniniousU The note of the 
Spanish ambassador, w li ) i ffered, in the name of 
hi^ oovercign, not onlv the ncutralitv of spam, but 
her fricndl} mediation with the other powers if 
thev would onlv •^pirc the life c f Louis \ \ I , was 
thrown over the table and sent back unread to the 
foreign office , and, if all the courts of Furopc had 
sent similar notes, thev would all hive been tre ited 
in the same manner Thev then re id the n te 
from Louis s counsel, who hc^ge 1 1 ) be lieur I c nee 
mure at the har Robespierre insisted tint the 
counsel could not he licard until the 'ipiicl iiominil 
had been scrutinised, and the result c i it in ulc 
known, and, ifur some debate or climmr, the 
Hou^c agreed with him \t this moment Duchi- 
tel, a farmer from the neighhourh lod c f I h iicirs 
in P Mtou, wh j had been returned 1 1 the ( oi vcntioii 
hv the department of Deu\ Sevres, and who ha I 
generouslv cxcrltd himself in f i\ ur of the king, 
was carried into the hill lu blinkcts and with 1 is 
head wrapped up lie hud been Iving on a suk 
bed, but hid risen from it in the belief tint eiic 
humane v jtt more w nil tiiin the Imliict 
Draper Lccointre, Duluni, ml some oher T i- 
cob ns, conteiuUd thit he e mid not vete us the 
appel nominal was over ind the result of it known , 
but \alaze, who was acting is < iie of the secret i- 
ries, said thi the serutinv was net over, and lit 
majuritv decided that tht 11 ust eould not refi 'te 
to anv mcml>er Ins iit,ht cf \ itii g Dieh t I 
crawled up the steps of the tribune, m ^ uave his 
VO e lor Bamsiimfn r ( burlier, a memb r ol the 
Mountain and a close adherent e f M irat, ekniamltd 
that the president should inlerr gite the sick mem- 
ber in order to make him contess wb ) bid sent to 
bring him there in that state , but this proposition 
was rejected with murmurs The secret ines then 
presented the lists to the president (\ ergnnud), 
who, putting on a sdeiiin countenance, siid, 

** Citizens, 1 am going to proclaim the rc«uh of 
(he acrutinj \ou arc going ti pcrfirm a grand 
act of justice 1 hope that humanitv w ill indue 
you to m^itain the most profound silence when 
justice has spoken, humanitv oiigfit to have its 
turn ** After this preamble he read the result of I 
the third appel nominal — The number of members | 


I absent on commission was 15, 8 were absent 
through real ur feigned siekness, and 5 had rt- 
'fusedtovute Of the 121 that remained, 2 had 
voted for the galle}8 , 2&() for imprisonment and 
banishment at the peace, or for immediate banish- 
ment, or f r an im])riBonment which was to end in 
deith if France should be again invaded, 46 
had voted f >r death with the sums either after the 
I expulsion ol the Bourbons, or at the peace, or at 
the ritiheation of tlie constitution, 26 had voted 
f r dc ith, but had subjoined the recommendation 
of Mailhc, and 361 hud voted foi death without 
anv condition, restriction, or recommendation 
Taking the 26 shuffling Girondists (Mailhe and 
those who had voted with him) as being on the 
Bide of m'^rev, the majoiitv for Death was only a 
mijoritj of 0/ic, but throwing Muilhe and liis 
crew on the other side, as thev must he thrown, 
the 1 1 )oel niujoritv will stand at 53, or 4^7 against 
3 34 hen he hiel gone through these eiiiiiiiera- 
tions \ crgni i id sud, in a sorrowful tone of voiee, 
“Citizens, I declare, in the name of the National 
Cemventi >ii that the punishment it pronounees on 
L mis Cupet IS Death *’ 

The verv next instant the king’s counsel came 
to the bar Des zc read a piolesi signed 1)\ 
Ijriii'*, who, besides protesting, chinned t btpii 
niittcd tj npjuil tithe people De^ze ])lendtd 
c]o([uintl\ f r tliL helpless sovereign, dwelling 
up 11 the sm illness of the niuj iritv and the anxietv 
winch the large mai iritv of the Convcnti m hud 
«)liitelv shown for tlie nitilieatien by the peojile 
Tronchet sp ke with equal el)e|ueiiee^ aiil the 
teirs ind s)l)s of thewinii htuelcd M ilesherhes, 
which scdreelv all wed him to sjiik one ini- 
nitiriu))ted seiilenet wire mire clqucit thin 
mv rhet rie er anv jlealin. Manv nemhis 
Be tine 1 e vine me bv the eld mu’s KueUrnesh, 
hut Rbesjieirt rose ind delivered one of his 
free /mg s}(eches (» a let dim mstriied lint it 
wxs nil]) svil li t) allow ef lie king’s appeal t 
the pe |U,aiil the II use f rthwith deternimed 
that there shoul 1 be ii > such appe d, but that the 
or suspension e i 'xceutioii, sliould he debated 
n the m rr w Tluv then adjourned amid t 
h tines HI ill Bings, lor though it was i e ir mi 1 
1 kht f the 17 th, and thev hid been siliin., cv r 
•.in e iiii've’tloek ol the m mine f the Ifiili, the 
11 lus were lurnUH at tlieir idj iini ng withdit 
settling the vrsts qu stion like all the rest, and 
leaving th king for iinnueliute execution 

On the morrow, the l^ih, two or thiec efforts 
were made to lenetlien the delav bv men who 
thought tint delav muht vet give Louis a fcchlt 
chance for life me charitable doubts were 
suggested that the enumeration of the votes of ^es 
terdav niiglit nut Ije quite correct, and some hours 
were passed m going over und Bcrutinisiiig again 
that appel nominal No error was detected One 
member, a Jacobin of the Mountain, jiroposed that 
a procis urftvJ of a'l the late ])roceidings should 
be printed and sent to the departments, wiUi an 
addreea to the people, in which the Convention 
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should clearly state the motives under which it 
had aaed. Thunot, Choudieu, Charlier, Tallien, 
Duquesnuyi Duhein, Julien, Robespierre, and 
others, vehemently opposed the proposition, saying 
that it was only meant to gain time, and that it was 
utterly useless, as the jieoplc had given their repre- 
Bcutativcs the incontestable riglit of trying the 
Uri'iit and sending him to the scaffold. Several 
of the Girondists, who had not the courage to emit 
that opinion from the tribune, and whose own con- 
duct had been in direct opposition to tlie principle, 

( lied out in the crowd that this w'as not true — that 
the people had given the Convention no such right 
or jiow'ers! This cowaidly inconsistency greatly 
incensed Choudieu, who loared, “President, call 
tiiat cote droit to order ! The\ are indirectly pro- 
testing against the Aote and will of the majority!'* 
Tallien, who had no more bowels than a rotk, rose 
at the very top of the ^luuntain to rccomnicnd 
di<tpatch on account ot huiiiaiiit\ . “ Louis,** said 

he, “ knows that he has bien condemned, and that 
a Bu«*penaion of punishment has beni demanded for 
him. Now is It not barbarous lo leave him any 
longer in uncertainty as to his fute ? I demand 
that wc decide this question before wo rise, in 
order not to ])roloLg the agonies of the condemned 
prisoner.'* Laic\ciilere-Lepcau\, now a member 
ot the Plain, e\presscd some dihgn«<t at Tuliicn*s 
sortie “I ha\e,*’ said he, “voted against flic 
ajipeal to the people ; I have voted for the death 
of Louis; hut it is not willidut borroi that I hear 
liiinuiiity invoked with cries of blood 1 Mv advice 
1 *', not to admit any long delay to our final deter- 
iiiiniition ; but it is iilinost ineredibh that un\ one 
(an wish this iinjiortant question to he decreed in 
one bitting hj an assembly worn out w’lih the 
latiguc and c\traoidinary length of our last sit- 
iiiij.” Ijaievcilltre-Lepeaux conehuled with de- 
iiiiiiidiiig that the House, should .ise at its usual 
lioui, and that tlie discussion sliould not be closed 
until (verv member in it should have bten fully 
informed. Coiithon demanded that Tallu n's mo- 
tion should have the piiority, and that the House 
should decide both upon it and upon Mailhe’s pio- 
jiosiiioii or (juery whether a repritve or suspension 
of puiiishineiit should he allow id before it ad- 
journed. A voice erud out, “And Kt us vote 
upon tins point too by uppil nomiii.il !'* — to which 
till re seemed to be a iiiiiveisal response, “ Agreed, 
aereed.*’ Dimnaii of Boulogne, and a rcpiesenta- 
five from the department Pas-dii-Calais, wlnth had 
returned Tlionnis Panic among Us members, spoke 
against Tallien’s mock humanity, anil the indecent 
preeuntation that was n commended. Doniuiu had 
voted for banishment at the last appel nominal, 
and he now wished to read a pajier against the 
punishment of death, which had been drawn up by 
that brother member, who could not make sjieechcs 
in French. “ One of your members,” said he, 
“ Thomas Paine, has an important opinion to 
communicate. Perhaps it will be of some use to 

leani^ from him how in England ** He was 

interrupted by indignant murmurs, and called a 
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traitor to the people. Before descending from the 
tribune Dounau exclaimed that those wrere the ene- 
mies of the people who were flattering their evil 
passions, their atrocious curiosity to see how' a 
king could die ; that the true friends of the people 
were those who w'ould stop bloodshed and dry 
up tears, and struggle to bring back the people 
to feelings of mercy, to principles of morality, 
justice, and reason! " He was answered by Robes- 
pierre, who said it would greatly grieve him if 
one part of the Assembly should be obliged to 
do violence on the other, but that he hoped that 
no honest patriot would permit himself to be 
bhainefully dragged in the train of a majority, in- 
stead of concurring with his free vote to eternize 
the glory of the French name. Sentences surely 
were not passed in order not to be executed; 
tyrants w'ere not condemned for the sake of a bar- 
ren formula; it was very absurd to attempt to 
interpose a space between condemnation and exe- 
cution ; it was very dangerous, by delay, or pity, or 
pusillanimitv, to ic-awakcn tlie guilty hopes of the 
royalists. The longer the execution was delayed, 
the greater would be the risk of intrigues, plots, 
troubles, and civil war. The penal code demanded 
that every criminal sentence should be executed 
within fuur-and-twenty hours. If the House 
thought they might in the present instance depart 
from the written law, they ought at least to set 
aside all incidental propositions, and adjourn till 
to-niorruvv the actual question. A great many 
voices on his own side of the House cried No 1 No ! 
“Citi/ens,** ii*joincd Robespierre, “you know this 
adjounimuit is not my proposition. I have urged 
that huinanitv and the letter of the law command 
the exLLiitiou within fo\ir-and-twenty houis. I 
demand, then, if this assembly — which I cannot 
lulicve — shall refuse to pronounce definitively be- 
ft)ie It rise, that il shall decree that lo-morrow, at 
four o*eloi.k, the apin'l nomnuil shall he com- 
iiuiiced on the question of suni^^ so that the exe- 
cution may follow without loss of time.’* Many 
Jacobins shouted that tlie question ought to be 
settled lo-clay or to-night, or before the House rose ; 
and a fresh tumult ensued. When it had lasted 
fur some time tlie pre&ident put on his hat, and 
the majority of the members quitted the House. 
About three hundred reinaiiieJ, collected in groups 
in the centre of the liAl, and many voices among 
them ciicil out that the House had not been pro- 
rogued — that the debates ought to go on — that the 
president had acted irregularly and illegally, and 
ought to be called to the bar. Several inemlieiB 
who had formerly been jircsidents of the House 
were consulted as to the rules; and at last Lacroix, 
the friend of Daiitun, took possession of the )>rc- 
sident’s fautcuil. Some of the Mountain, who 
fancied that Lacioix was going to preside, and 
that the minority that remained w'ould deliberate 
and vote against the majority that had taken their 
departure, exclaimed that this was a superb mo- 
ment — that this was an excellent opportunity for 
annihil ating the royalists and the Brissotins. But 
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a good many members refused to take their scatS) 
or to deliberate, and Lacroix thought himself 
obliged to confess that he could not proper!} pre- 
aide, that the members present did not mike a 
Convention, and that the mniorit\ had certainly 
pronounced the ndjournmi nt Some of tlu Moun- 
tain cned ( ut, “ But now w e are the majorit} *** 
** 1 know no miioiiu when an ud](*urnment has 
been kjalK pronounced,’ respomled Licioi\ 

“ ^ou ma\ name a president if ^oll will, but I 
deeluri that I will nut presidi \nd so sRMng 
hi quitted the chan in tin midst ut murniuis 
Some said that thc\ would ajipoint a presidint, 
Bome that thi\ would remain .dl nijiit in tin 
House, though no bu'^niess wire tone, in oidtr to 
show the pto])le who win the true ])itiiots, and 
who the tr iitoia th it abind uied tin ir posts C ou- 
thon Slid it would be btittr to a\ id un irr trulii 
act In iroing quietlv li nii, in., i^n iitr\ nun 
on hib honour, to he at his post lo-in now nioin- 
nig at mill oMoik Rolisjurre rosi md sud, 

“ J am now spiaking onh to trn nils and broihiis, 
for all who are now lieu .m irooil iiti/iiis ai d if 
one mind Our onl\ moiui 1 r dein indii tie 
immediate execution if tin loiiiUinicil tM ml is 
the fear tint hi nu\ hi riscu d, irthuti uhlis 
ma\ arise Ihi onh oh) it, tliin, i f all .r 1 iiti- 
zens, at tins moment, iiuht t > he to piiunt this 
dungci Lit, there Ion, iMr\ iii it us i, ml 
exert liimsdl anoiiling t » Ins ihiliU L t us cue 
Cood warnm.; to ihi i on mninl mt general t» thi 
inunicipaliti, t) thi sicti u s, to the iliihs t tin 
li derates, and tj tins end let us now i ilnih riliu 
from ihia House To morrow wi will uturn md 
resume our irlorious lal)(ui>. lir tciritMiut kiii^s 
and firniU cstabhshinc: lihirt\’* "W Inh hi w..s 
speaking Santirrc stilkid mio tin Ilousi, f illowul 
b^ some oi Ins iides-di-i amp, aid •^p ki qait 
With Marat and other ehie s if tin \1oimtai i , 
and as soon us the Iiicorrujitibh hid 1 nislmi h s 
Bpeech, Santirre, though i ot t nun Ik r ot tie 
House, mounted the tnbuni to lUliMr i \ir\ si,;- 
nihcant discourse ** 1 ]iiak to miu,’ sud tin 
brewer, “as a citizen Ml l*uris is ]urlittl\ ti iii 
qiiil The judgment of the (i-di\mt kiiu will 
be executed with irreut sifet> and cuimoin 1 
haie a reseric of iivc iliousand men ri iih to in in h 
in, there are cannons cm r\ where, hut wi shdl 
not want them, tranquiilit\ cannot be inteiruptcd 

llieri hi trmquii \uur8el\<b, for the pi> ] le 

will never sufieT the head of Jjouis t » tall olhii- 
wi'-c than as the laws din it “ IIa\ing thus baid, 
he debCfiitled tiom tlu trilmm in die midst of 
tremendous a])plausis, an 1 quiilid tlu House 
The memhtrB and tlu m ihs in the cMlleius bim 
followed Santirre, saMuj, “ tiii/ins, to-ni ii iw 
at nine in the morning'” It was now uimoBt 
midnight 

At the pppointed hour on the l^th tlu\ nut I 
again A letter was pre^-ented from Manuel, de- 
claring that he could no lumrer consider himseli ns 
a member, that he would never again deliberate or 
attend the House, that it was imjioBsible for the 


Convention, composed as it was, to save France, 
and tiiai the virtuous man had now nothing to do 
but to envelope himself in his mantle and die 
The House look no notice of the letter An order 
of the general couniil of the commune was next 
read This order inijiorled that, now tliat the trial 
of Louis w is finished, hi shiuld n it he allowed to 
SIC hib counsil (I an\ one elsi, and that the ci m- 
niissinis ot tlu niimiiipaiitj should make a stmt 
searth in his ipirtiiunls Choudieu moved that 
there should be no dibac about this older, and 
that the Convcntim should now deuce that it 
would not 11^1 until tlie question of s?//sis oi le- 
jiriivc was tinilh stilled , and this w is agreed to 
without a diMsii n Hu di hate which followid was 
us luniultuoiis mil .is mdiiint as the jiu ceding 
(11 s, and ilie iciduel of the humane tmonili is 
lust IS iquivoi iim-. <md cowardlv, us ill Lomliinid 
md incr Msivitni as evil \eru:iiiaud, Geiisoni e, 
Bivir 1 nfieili, Duios, Barhari u\, Rilu cqui, and 
ni mv nil re of tin in, voti d against the ?/? w , w liieli 
liilhien rieonmuiided h\ their own fiiendMailiu , 
(luadct voted li r it, as did Buzot, Brissot, and P - 
ton, while Grange ntuvt and the* gi eat Coiiclouit 
dll lined voting it all Bii/ot said, in a furv, tint 
the Mount im i nlv wanted to put 1 ouis to di itli 
in (T 1 r to pi III Pliilii)))i 1 glide on tlu thioiu 
C Olid rcet, tlioiicli li would not commit himself 
1 V a vite, dilivtreil 1 1 n,., pedantic, ]Krfi( tiliili in 
h II nuiu hiLinnm. mil ending in njmar li Hi 
w is in do iht will till r Li uis oiiuht ti he exieuud 
within 1 ur- nd-twint\ houis ir not, he was a 
nur ilul mm, but lu loved strut pistice ^lic w is 
mxi Us tliiit tlu mittei should he settled, hut still 
hi vv is alumid it th evil consnpieucib and i iila- 
voui ihl mi] 1 ssions ih t ini-.lit 1 e jirodui id h\ 
<*iiidM L 1 ui t till ..u il tine Lv i i iiib of ca- 
ll innv III d nil n 1 lesi nt ition the siviiiictis of 

I II ] i iiiiclit 11 hill th ir siihji ( Is to lu 111 th it 
till tvimt hi I la n ut |Ustlv di It with, and thus 

II )t neiilv till kii..s hut the pi phs of 1 um p 
— the misses fi )in wli in co ojairaliim and fi ilii- 
iizilim nii-lit illiivvisi h expected — vvoiihl 1 c 
sit dgmisi the 1 le lie h II ]>ul>licanB Tiu despots 
inulil SUV t> then bul)jv.(tH that the CoiiveiiMon lu- 
lu adnl L< uis in shie.1 eiie'' lOice , inu;lit n | it bint 
till fill ds of 1 lurtv ab nun guid\ 1 r hi oil, 
ini^lit ilisiril'i the revoluliui as a thin., that led 
to uiarehv and disoidir, and this w ib the onh 
nicunb h} which tlu cood anil great eaiisi eould he 
injured “When,’ ei lUinued tins iquivoiati i, 
“ 1 saw m\ colli ague b ni unit the tribune to pio- 
nouiice their vote, 1 lem irked tiiat muiiv of the 
iirmcbt of lur p-itriois did not pronounce the word 
* ’ w ithout bliiulileniig \\ 1 11, tliin ' let us 
alxdish the* ])unibliiiient of death fjr all ymai' 
crinicb, rebtrving for another time the examination 
ot the quibtion whether we shall preserve that 
punishment for crimes against the state, for here 
the consider itions are verv diftercnt' The prompt 
execution of sentence upon a convict is certuiiily 
a duty of humanitv, and we ought to fulfd it. 
In Pans people complom that the prisona are 
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lull , and terrible reports are spread as to the 
1 (tt tluM prisoners may meet iMlli at thib se'iaon 
(I c\citenicnt and movement But whit is 
the cause of this ? Jt is that there is onU one 
tribunal in Pins Lit us increase the number 
of (rirnmul tribunals in the caintal, and then these 
juismcrs iiii\ be tiicd e\peditioush Youha\c 
hitlicrto tcstilicd an actne solicitude foi libcrU 
S riL bi\c accu'^ed ^ou of earning \our zeal too 
fir J do not, n ir do I wish to diiiiinish it, but 

I (It 111 ind fr 111 ^ )U some ineasurLS of philanthrop\ 
111(1 lum licence Hasten to det icc laws of adcjition ' 

II isi(,ii t) secure the foitune of children born out 
1 111 ini itrt , i(t and det itc in such a iiianiiti that 

il tiiiiis foundlini? anti bistaid be expunged for 
t 1 from tbc rreiich langu«?e Ihc ntccssitiis 
1 tbc ht itc obliuL us to imjiosc taxis , but theie 

III ni( i IS proiut to ])it\ent tlio^i taxL‘« fiom press- 
ii ^ ill im 1 \ on the ])o()i Lu islcit irs, 111 ikc haste 
t I riMili lb to these in ais’’ Such was the 
s| ten wlieh tin liunnni i liilosopbcr C i ndoreet 
(1 liMiid on till (|uebti in (i mm When he had 
d n J il in i^ P line, w li i li ul still s nit n in nns of 
til 1 1 ^lisli nitmi in him, iibicn lid tin tiibunc to 
1 il 11 iitbii cius t) be lead, the written dis- 
I iiisi t ) wiiieh Ills ( lie i»,uc, D mil lu of liouloLiic, 
111 I dludiil the (lu bit ii A 1 irat, who knew tbit 
Piini b I nil n w is sti nj\ ]i niunud nraiiivt 
til (xeiuti n (f the kinu, ai 1 who pissilh did 
7 1 kn w tint (1 ism 111(1 (pukiiism weie tw » \in 
(I (111 nt (ie(ds (lied (Ut tint Hi mi is Pune, the 
1 .li priest 1 niuhin dci in, ( uld ii t be ill wid 
to \ te (11 this qiKsti n, as lu w is a Q / / / ind 
IS the rel .,ious J r neq le of the Qii iki is w(ie op- 
] s I t ) tb ] unisiimciit < i (1 itli Tii inijirtt, 
il w(\(t, dccilil tint Piin s writtdi disnmi t 
s uld I lu ird an 1 (in id i tbit tlu (tl (t ini^ht 
T 1 1 in uiid b\ mispioiumci iti m) tl it nm cl tlu 
s 1 11 till s of till 11 use sh ul I 11 i It fir lum 

1 I til s d sc uisc Tbom is b istcd tn it h b ul b id 
sjiii cx]uiiin(i inii\oluti ns, limn^tw nt\ m us 
u ) ( ( iitnl u td lo the lev luti n 1 1 the I nitcd Si itis 
t \mciica. th It Ins 1 ineinu hail cmi bem the 
1 111^,11 Ul ( 1 libirtv Uld hum and tb it he knew 
1 \ IX] 111 nec tint iiotlnnL, s i ex iltiil tbc biml of a 

I iti 11 as the union ( f tiiisc two iinnciphs in all 
( uiimstancis 11 c iniiiuneid, in a in inner miieb 
III II dll et and iiianU thin that ul Coiidoicct, 
lliat, ( onsiili ring tlu fun ms passions which ragiil 

II 1 raiiic, and pirticulaih in I’aiis, the execitioii 
(1 tlu king would be 1 ikcd upin lj\ the world as 
11 tb ng but an aet of vengianei M> anxiet\ i 
i r tilt lausc of 1 ranee,” said he, ” is n iw liini ed j 
t ) an aiixiet\ fur tlie honour of the 1 reneh people i 
1 1 it 18 rescued to me, aftei m} return toAineiieu, ^ 
t > write thehibtorv of the ^ reneh revolution, I would 
rather ha\e to reeord a thousand errors dictated b\ 
huTnanit\, than one mistake proceeding from a too 
sc\cie justice ’ He said that the most humane and 
Mtitbt punishment would he impribonineiit till the 
]KU( , and then banishment lie reminded them 
that tlie present Convention had only been elected 
to male a republican constitution, which must be 
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submitted to the acceptation of the people, that, aa 
soon as the people in their prmiar\ assemblies ac- 
cepted the cunstitutiuii, there must be a general 
election, and that the actual Coiuention could not 
exist more than fi\e or six months The new choice 
I of represeiitati\es would enable the entire bod\ of 
the jiei pie to c xpress their opinion, and he there- 
f ire propost d that the dec sion of the king’s fate 
should be lift to the next legislature He repre- 
sented bncflv mid energetic ill> that the death of 
I Louis woull gieith mere ise the number of tbc 
emmics of tbc 1 reneh republic and dccrcdse the 
number if its fnends “ 1 lance,” said lu, “ has 
now onl\ one alK, the American republic, anil tliut 
ull\ is tliL sole nation that can furnish her with 
nuul stores, for the kingdoms of the north of Lu- 
ropc, liom whieh she has been accustomed to piu- 
cure those provisions, are or soon will be at war 
wuli her Now it unfortunately happens that tlie 
I jKis 11 wh) IS tlic object of the present disiussioii 
I (Luis) lb u^iiilid b\ the people of the United 
''tills IS then hist fijciid, as he who procured them 
thill libert\ I cm assiiic m>u that bis execution 
will spi( id iuni\erbal aflliction thrjugh the United 
St ites, and it is Act in ^our powei to spare jour best 
ft lends that ifBiction If I could speak jour hii- 
.,(u^e like i i rein liman, I would dcseend, a sup- 
jlii lilt, to \(iii bii, and in the name of all my 
1)1 thcr 111 ViiKi Cl piesent to i m a petition and 
prnei t) sus]i nd the execution of Louis' The 
pillules aid till M untim loned furiiush Thu- 
11 t(X(liitncl, Hut is nut tlu true language of 
Hi mis Piiiu ’ Mint nn up t) the tribune, 
sj ke with Pun then ran c’own a^ain md shrieked 
inhissii (ch wl\i)ici,‘ I lien uiite the timslalor 
(t i d uisi ’ 1 111 sc 111 not the opinions of 

TIniiiis Pine’ It is a wiikiil and unfaithful 
tl iiisl iti m ’ (t I lU-C al 11 s ilcmnU alhrmcd 
tb It hi h ul seen the i ri^iii il in P line s own hands, 
ind tint tlu trinshtioii was simtu exact The 
seiiitar\ w is then illowid to continue the reading 
cl Paine s disc i urse, which concluded witli these 
wolds “ Y mi cxtiutiNc iruiicil hi\i jUst ap- 
pointid an auibassucl )i to the I iiitul States, who 
will bCt sul in i few ila\& Nothing cm be more 
t4,rccJ>le to M)Ui dlies tliin if lour anibassidor on 
his arri\al shill be ubh to tell them thit, in con- 
siilLrutiun of the j irt which Louis Ca])ct took m 
the Ameiicni nvulution, and in consideration of 
the ulllictioii which the Americms might ha\c filt 
at his execution, ^uu hive suspended the pcnult\ 
of death Ah ' (ittzenSy ch not cftn iht cU syct oi 
1 nqlaml tht pit i ujt cf yt ing tnt to the scajfcld 
iht man uh lulpcd my htU ltd bjtthitn of Ame- 
nt i to f/Lt the m tilth p om lu\ i h un^ ' ’ [King 
Geoigc of England wipt for the fate of the hapless 
Bourbon , but too man\ of Thomas Paine's be- 
lo\ed brethren of America — as we max show heie- 
after — hailed the execution of their benefactor us 
a grand republican tiiumpli, and celebrated the 
death of Louis with feasts and songs] As for 
Thomas Panic, whose diseourst produeed no salu- 
tary effect^ he incurred from tius moment the 
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deadly hatred of the Mountain and Robespierre, 
•who, in the n»onth of June followinc, drove him 
out of the Con^ eiition ns a base foreigner and no 
republican. 



Brissot, in his speech, told the Convention that 
if they cut off Louis’s head one day, they must de- 
clare, on the next, war against England, Holland, 
Spain, and all the tyrants of Europe, on whose 
part a war was iiuMtable; but tluir recent mc- 
torips over the Prussians, Austiiaiis, and Sanli- 
nians, and tiieir chcnslird belief that they could 
revolutionize and Jaeobinizc the poimlur m.isses in 
all countries, made the French eonliddit of u ])(r- 
petuity of triumph, and the vast mujoritv of the 
Convention were quite ready to declare war against 
all Europe. At a late hour the a/ipe/ nominal 
commenced, each member voting simjily ‘‘ Yes” 
or “ No/* Seventeen members were alisent on 
commission — the number of those who pleaded 
sickness as the cause of their absence was now- 
swollen to 21 — 8 were lepcrted absent wish- 
out known cause, and 12 lefusid to vote. J*hi- 
lippe Egalitc and 379 moic said “No'” to 
the sursiSy and 310 said “ Yes!” It was, there- 
fore, carried bv a majority, an unqualilkd majoiity 
of Seventy, that there should be no delav, anil 
that Louis should suffer death within fuur-and- 
twenty hours. Santerre’s caunon-^pceeh and other 
demonstrations had operated ; the pres( .it niajor'lN 
was greater by 17 than the majority whuh had 
pronounced sentence of death; 21 weie sick now, 
instead of 8 ; an additional number were absent 
without saying wh} ; and, instead of 5, 12 lefused 
to vote. It was three o’clock on the morning of 
the 20th when the House adjourned, and then the 
members went to their houses or obscure lodgings 
followed by an applauding mob. 

On the morning of the 18th Maleslicrbes had 
gone to the Temple to announce tlic n suit of the 
third aftpel nominal. Clery ran to meet him. 

All is lost,” said the old man ; “ the king is 
condemned.” Louis, who saw him coming, rose 
to receive him. Malesherbes threw himself at his 
feet ; hii voice was stifled with sobs, and for some 
minutes he could not utter a word. The king 


raised him and pressed liim to his bosom ; and 
then Malesherbes told the terrible sentence. Louis 
betrayed no surprise, no agitation ; he seemed only 
affected at the grief of that \cneial)le old man, and 
he endeavoured to console him. They retired 
together into the inner closet, and there remained 
about an hour. When Malesherbes took his de- 
parture, Louis conducted him to the outer door, 
begging that he would leturn caily in the evening 
and not forsake him in his last moments. When 
the old minister had withdrawn, the king shaved 
and dressed himself, and said to Cle'r}', who was 
standing b\ his side jialc and ticmbling, and 
almost lainliiiif, “ Come, more courage!” If bis 
own acli\e courage had been but a tithe of his 
]mssi\e courage or fortitude, matters could mver 
ha\e come to this sad pass, and ])o‘'Sibly, notwith- 
standing all the talk about mighty and irresistible 
agencies, the revolution would have been put down 
by this time, lie then took up his book and 
passed the time in reading. In the evening be 
said to C’lt'ry, “ You have heard the sentence they 
h.i\e pionounccd against me.” The alhciionatc 
attendant said he hoped tliat it would be supei- 
scdid. “ I seek no bopi,” itjdicdtbe king; “ Imi 
It giie\cs me e.xceedingly to lliink that Munsuur 
tl’Oi leans, m\ near relation, should lia\c voted lor 
nu death: read that li^t.” Hoiimg against hope, 
oi sttiMiJu to une a lee ling to lii" niastei to winch 
he hi' s It was a sti.iimer, Cltrv said that jiait of 
the public were miiimuiing greatlv at the jiroceed- 
iiigs ol the Conventiein ; that General Duinouriez, 
who bad come from Liege to Pari^, wif> said to 
enurlain favourable intention**, and to liave brenigbt 
with him the sentiments of his army; that the 
people generally were shocked at the conduct of 
Orleans; that it was reqxirled that all the loieign 
nniba‘‘sa(Ku‘, v\lio remained in Pans would meet 
and go to the (’onvention in a bodv ; ami, linallv, 
that the inciiibers of the C’einve ntioii weie in evi- 
dent (ear e»f sonic popular insiMrcctioii in the 
king’s lavoiii. Louis leplied, “ I should grieve 
to sec an iiirurrcctnin take place on my ue count, 
feir it will only lead to fresh massacres, uiid there 
have been victims enough.” But then, thinking 
ot his v\ife, his sivtri, and inimcinl helpless chil- 
dren, he added, Cltfrv, I do not fear death, hut I 
cannot conteur. plate without shuddering the ciuel 
lot I leave behind me to mv lamily, to the queen, 
to our unfoituimte childien ! . . . . and to those 
faithful servants who never forsook me, and to 
tliose old men whose suhsistence depended upon 

, the little pensions I allowed them! I see 

the people delivered over u prey to anarchy — the 
victims of every faction — crimes succeed crimes — 
long dissensions tear France in jiieces ! ” After 
pausing fur a moment, and seeming to reflect upon 
the eagerness with which he had entered into all 
the first schemes for political reform and for bet- 
tering the condition of the people, he exclaimed, 
** Oh, my God ! and is this the reward for all my 
sacriHces? Have I not tried everything to insure 
the happiness of the French people?” He ez- 
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peel 1(1 to ^CP M llp^hc^hc^, hut in \nin At iinjlit 
li X Ivt I ( T^ 11 hi hul not bun ut iht Itini I 
( tn piiUllii Bimt qiiulim tj the niuiiicipalB m 
Kuurd, A\ho ull aiiBXxend No, 'without mentioning' 
tint the ConiLiition and the commune had fir- 
bidden fnitliir act css On the following d i\ Louis 
wife cxttidimfU uiias'v at htann- no news it 
Maldshirhi^ He toikup an oil number of the 
‘ Miiiuic dt France,* and asked Cler} if hi 
( )uld ifuias a iiddl or anatfiam that -was in it 
Ckr\ c add not “ Vnd \ct ** siid the king, “ it 
IS s inethini, \ei\ apjilicable to m\ piiBcnt ease 
Sir;/// £, IS the word ” lli thin ordered Cler\ tj 
bnmf him the vdumc of Humes bistort which 
i out line 1 the death of ChailcB I , and tliiB he re id 
uiin Cltn found tint the king hid perused 
sme his c miiig to the Iimplc two hundred iiid 
lilf\ \(lumes \t niirht hi hseriid that his in i- 
) s 1 ( uld not be diprn d ( i the ntlind incc of his 
L 11 ‘.(1 wiili lit i deiriL ii till ( iiMntion, and 
l\i I tint a 1 111 mil sh ill bi n ide f n then 
Inns 1 11 ] u s mil h said, “ L t ua w ut till 

I 111 ir w On till i 11 wini, in ii lu a miini- 
tipi' Ibi 1 cum in, li lime, i] iptr in liis h mils 
h w IS I mj ti ( 1 b\ tin. w iid ii il thcTeinj Ii 

n M illi ^, win lariic 1 p ns in I in ml stand 

I I e muniijp dull the Kiiu tb it li li id < id ib to 
t k imiiiMiitm ot tin i in ti le iinl tli i edi l , 
i d f itliwjth he big 111 i \en inimiti cir li, to 
I ii rt im, IS II said, that n i iiiiis oi sh up instrn- 
1 lilts hid hieii •■icritid m tin r ims linre was 
i -m II disk (iitaiiiing s nit injiiis, the km, 

^ IS I nij illul to opin it lid e\tr\ diawer in it 

I fin 111 M unlshiw all the p pers > le iftei 
ill ill r \t the bittim if one ol the di iw rs 
til 1 wire lliKi inileiua “That,* sud L uis 
I m iu\ which lies n t b I ni^ t> me butt 
M li M i "heibis I hiM put it u]) f »i tin ]»ur- 

I ^ (f ..iMii^ il t) him when 111 e mi s* Hie 
ill 1 il ms coni lined iODO lines in lid, md n 

li f tlnni w IS wriMin iii the k m, s hind f / 

1/ / 1/ / // / 9 rill olliiir 1 ft the mm \ 

ill the desk \Mijii tin si in li w is making in the 

II 11 r r ) 111 till king waiiti 1 t w inn liimsilf tin 
wi iilni lnin„ \(i\ c 11 iMithix, the wanlen, 
w IS s iiidii g Infori the fii , with liis hdi k ti i% 
in 1 his ( ut flips tin kid up undir liis nrni'- \s 
In s iirtch left lo m on iitliii side f r the king t ) 
ip] 1 )ich, and as hi i mtinucd ins ih nth standing 
in In sann plan, L mis, with si me ijUKkniBs, 

I 11 him 1 1 1 a\c a littli inorero m, mil upon this 
th brute witlidriw altigetlur, sneaking out of the | 
1 111, ind hum, followed h\ the municipd otlieer I 
\\ Innenrlie dIspl^^e*d anx ««harpiiess ir I oldness, | 
till Si writihis were rowed , but it was Mr\ raieh 
that he r mid assume th it tone, and lo pit\ or 

i miniiser ition, or rcspcit for fallen greatness, or 
snnjuih\ for the man, the father the husband, 
mil the brothi r, oi to an^ tcndi r emi tioii, their 
hurts were inicccssihlc It would be impiissihle 
tj find an instance when so miu indiMiluils, 
in close contact with the suffeitr, ilisplajcd any- 
thing like sulL a consistent and unvar}ing bor- 
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barit\ The commissaiies tint wcic smt, fiom 
tinu t) time, b\ the commune wiie numu us, 
the inunieipuls that kept guard w ithin tl e 
lemple were changed cveiy dav, as were also 
the detachments of national guaids, and in the ro- 
tation, ill the course of more than six months, a 
xast number of indixiduals of vanous ages, clm- 
racterb, piolessmis, and ealhin's, did dut> m the 
pri'iori, and witnessed the sudeiings of tin ro}al 
famih, and the nnek spiiit with which they were 
bime, }et of all these numbers, of all these 
hundreds of witnesses ot a long piutracted mart\i- 
dom, there were oiilj four that ever showed an\ 
s\mptom of feeling, and oiilj two that c\ir ren- 
dered a trifling assistance or comfoit It seemul 
to bi the Btud\ of all the rest to add insult to harsh 
ness, and to m ike refinements, in barbarity Some 
( f the niunii 1 ]) ils nr\er named any indniduul ot 
die rm al f imil» w ilhnut making use of some gr iss 
] ith( ( Oni of them said, in the liearmg of 
( Itn, “ If no cxeeuti mir can be found to guillo- 
tine tlii^ . lami]\, 1 will guillotine them 

iiusilf” ^iin m, the slnemiker, into wh se 
keep ng the little diiijihin fell, after the execution 
(f till king ind queen, di8tin.,uished himself b\ a 
s\sumalie ernelt\ lie was a municipal ufTieer, 
and the uiil\ one tint was on permanent (lut\, and 
tint neter (|uiited the prison He never appeared 
in the jircscme of the rotal family without treat- 
ing them with the \ilest iiisdenec Before the 
till! was commenidl, ( lie ot the soldieis wrote on 
till (1 01 )l till kind’s chamber, ‘ liii c.iiirorivF 

IS 1LK\1\MM A\U lU A.D't 1 0« TUT 1\11A\T 
Loll W r ’* llie kiiu leil the winds and pre- 
\fntid C lei nom ruhhiiij, them out Vt that 
tinii, when the f mih were as \et l .either, and 
till iwed it silted times ti w ilk in ih^, girderi of 
the lempU surr untied b\ nilioii d-guaidsmin, 
111 i r, on 1 1 till do )r keepers — a in in ol a horiid 
li^uK with a 1 lick hurt rap on his hi ail and a 
hugi bilitl)\ Ills sidi — never lit the r taliaplncs 
g tlir luh the d ir that opened into the giidcn 
w th lit imlling the fumes of his tobacco-pipe at 
ei h ot tlicm ml ni ist at the queen and the prin- 
cissm, iiml the ii iti mil guardsmen used to be 
luiiuse 1 with 111 11 ligiiitie*', and to burst into 

fils 1 ) mghier at even inifl of «mioke Attunes 
these Cl Ml ])itnot s liiiirs would lun and hung 
chins fi im tliiir gu ird roim to sit and enjo\ the 
si„ht at their e ise lhi\ wjuld also assemhlc 
in tlie garden, while the faiiuU were walking and 
d in e the C irma^nt It (these 1 renchmen committed 
SI inch an\ atrocity without a dance and a song), 
and sing the Qa Ira, the Marsiilhiise, and things of 
thalsirt, their songs l>cmg always revolutionary 
and i ften obscene — and he who is not aware of the 
dipth of Fn neh obscenity is happih exempted 
from the knowledge of one of the great proofs 
and ingredients of human depravitj The same 
indignities wire repeated whin the ro\al family 
returned from the garden into the pribon. The 
walls w Cl e fiequenth covered with the most in- 
decent scrawls, in large letters, that they might 
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not escape notice. Among others were— “ Ma- 
DAMf Veto shall swing*’ — “ W* siull fikd a 

WAY OK IIRINGING DOW N THE GULAT BUGS 1 Vl’ 

“The little w'olms iMU-sr ue muanglid.” 
Vndcr a callows, with a iigure hauciiig to it, was 
writtin — “’Loris taking an air-daih.” And 
under a guillotnie and a figure laid piostrate, with 
the head over the sack which recei\cd the heads 
when struck off hy the machine, were the words, 
“Lons SPITTING IN the SACK.” Wc Tcppal It: 
there is not upon record an\ thing like an instance 
where the same number of individuals, for the 
same length of time, committed such atrocities, 
and were so totally insensible to human suftering 
— where so much cruelty was accompanied wiili 
so much ribaldry and obscenitt — wh( re such 
savage deeds were done with r/nie/t tic ctcur Or, 
if a companion-piece is to he iuuiid for the infeiiiul 
picture, we must look for it in earlier French his- 
tory, and in French bistort alone. 

On the evening of the 10th Louis, still sepa- 
rated from his family, and still grievinc at hi mg 
deharred the society of the good MalesliLibes, 
lequcsled the municipals to iiujuire of the com- 
mune upon what grounds thiy ohjeitcd to his 
counsel coming to him, requesting to he allowed at 
least a short con^c^featlon with M. de Malesherhes. 
The municipals said they would mention it, hut 
one of them now confessed that the\ liad been for- 
bidden to lay any aiijilicaiion from Louis X\ I. 
before the council of the commune unless it was 
written and signed hy himself. “ Win,” said the 
king, “ lunc I been lift two whole dajs ignorant 
of this alteration?*’ He then calinU wmte a note 
to the council- cencral of the commune dcsirinc to 
have a free communication with his counsel, and 
complaining of the harharous orikr foi keeping 
him in sight both by night and In duN. “ It must 
be sujiposed,” wrote he, “ that, in the silualion 1 
am now' in, it is painful not to have it in iin ])ow'cr 
to he alone, and not to he allowed the tranquillity 
necessary to collect my thouchls ” He gave the 
note to the municipals, hut tlic) did not chouse to 
present it till the next mominc. On Sunday, 
January 20th, as soon us Louis aw oke, he inquired 
about the note ; and a little later he said to Clery, 
“ 1 see that M. de Maleshcrbca is not coming.*' 
Clery then informed him that he had just leamid 
that the good old man had been se\erul limes at 
the Temple, but had always been refused admission. 
Louis spent the rest of the morning in walking up 
and down his gloomy cell, and in reading and 
writing. Just as the clock struck two the door 
WMiB auddenly thrown open, and from a dozen to 
fifteen individuals walked, or rather rushed, into 
the room. Two of them were ministers of state, 
who owed their appointments to the virtuous Roland 
and the Gironde — namely, Garat, tlie minister of 
justice, and Lebrun, the minister fur foreign affairs : 
among the others were Grouvcllc, heretofore a man 
of letters, a comic poet, an amanuensis to the 
atheistical academician Champfurt, and eollabora- 
teur with Cenitti in his mfumous journal, and now 


secretary of the council of government, Santerre, 
the commandant-general, the president and attor- 
ney-general of the department, the mayor and soli- 
citor to the commune, and the president and public 
accuser of the criminal tribunal. The brawny 
Santerre, stepping before the others, bade Cl^ry 
announce to his master the executive council. 
Ijouis advanced some steps to meet them, and 
then stojipcd in a firm and noble attitude. Garat, 
the minister of justice, who had pretended to be 
much affected on being ordered hy the Convention 
to announce the death sentence to Louis, and who 
had muttered repeatedly, “ What a frightful com- 
mission !**•— Garat, the ingenious author, ideologist, 
reformer, philanthropist, and perfectibilian, who 
had won golden opinions not merely from re- 
formers at liome, hut also from reformers and 
friends of humanity abroad — Garat, who, after 
a Icwr nioie turns of the wheel, licked the dust 
ami spittle at the feet of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and became the jianegtnst of* absolutism and 
despotism, now, without a blush or a tear, or any 
apparent emotion, played off the starch republican, 
and, with his hat iqion his head, addressed the 
king thus- — “Louis, the National Convention has 
, ehaiged the Provisionary Executive Council to 
make known to >ou its decrees oi the 15th, lOih, 
17th, IDth, and 20th of January. The sicrctary 
of the council will read them to \oii.** Grouville, 
the seiTclar}, then unrolled a pajier he held in his 
hand, and read it with a weak and tremulous voice. 
The substance of the paper was that Louis was to 
die to-morrow morning. While it was riijiding no 
alteration look place in the king’s countenance, ex- 
cept at the word ron^pirury^ when a smile of con- 
Unipt plujed upon Ins lips; hut at the words '.fniii 
w/J/er the pvTUshmtnt ofdeiUh the seicne exjircs- 
si III of his louiitenance told them that death had 
no tirrois for him. He stepped forward, and look 
the ilccKC from the hands of the secrelarj, folded 
it lip, and ])ut it into his pocket, from which he 
took out another ])a])er, and I'lesented it to the 
minister Garat, desiring he would deliver it imme- 
diately to the Convention. As Garat seemed to 
hesitate, Loui-. added, “ I will read it to you first 
and he then rend with perfect composure the letter, 
whidi demanded a resjuie of three daiis in ordir 
that he might prejinre himself to appear before his 
God — whuli demanded that he might freely see a 
confessor, and that that jicrson should be ensured 
from nil fear and uneasiness on aeeount of the net 
of charity he w’ould bestow upon him — that lie 
might he freed from the incessant presence of the 
municijialB, and be at liberty to see his family 
without witnesses The earnest, but hopeless, 
entreaty was added that the Convention would now 
allow his family to quit France, or go wherever 
they might think proper. We have mentioned, as 
one of the best traits in the character of this weak 
but good and kind-hearted man, that he never in 

* Thp fn(t u kcfit carcfu11\ «)Jt of HKht. hut «(> lieliiMp that OiiTiiti 
likt an niuii\ otluT min of irtten, emoyi'd u iM>uaiun from Loiiu X M 
wh«D Ute ri'vuliilion began. 
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any extremity forgot his servants and friends. This 
paper — apparently the last he \vrote — ended i^ith 
the following wolds, ^liich would in themselves be 
his best funeral panegyric or epitaph “ I re- 
commend to the bounty of the nation at large those 
persons \^ho were dependent on me: there are 
vcrv many of them \vho have sunk their whole 
fortune in thcir places, from the loss of which they 
must now be in great want, and others who never 
had anything to live upon but their appointments ; 
amoiii' the pensioners, there are many old men, 
women, and children, who ha\e also no other sup- 
])ort.” After he had heard it read, Garat took 
the letter, and said he would present it immediately 
to the Convention. As he was leaving the room 
with foreign minister Lebrun and the other func- 
tionaries, the king gave him anothir slip of paper, 
on which was written the name and address of tlie 
piiest he desired to have for his last confessor. 
When they were all gone, C'lerj’ stood h} the door 
in silent, motionliss despair ; hut Louis, after 
t.ikinir two or Ihiee tinns, lou-^id him b\ bidding i 
him order dinner. On entering the eating room I 
he «!aw a tray w-ith the queen’s dinner ujion it, and 
asked wh\ his i<iniil\ had been kept waiting an i 
houi 1)0} ond then usual time, sa}ing that the 
del ly niuBt have alarmed them. He then sat down 
to table, and said, “ I ha\p no kniie.” One of the 
iiiiinicipals hereupon told him llial the commune I 
had passed a resolution that he should be allowed I 
neither kniie nor fork at his meals, but that his * 
>ulct might lie trusted with a knife to cut his bread | 
and meat in the pre^enceof two iniinicipal oflieers. 

“ Do they think me sueli a cowanl,” said Louis, 

“ as to make* an attempt on mj own life? I am 
innocent, and shall die in tluir wa} without feai. 
AV'ould to God n y death tould avert the miseries 
1 foresee.” A jirofound silence ensued. He ate 
h little, helping himself to some ste 'cd beef with a 
spoon, and linaking his bread with his fingers. 
Al)out six in the evening, minister of justice (Jarat 
returned with his train, and informed Louis that 
the Convcntioii had decreed that he should have a 
coiifc'Sor, and sec Ins famih freely and without 
witnesses — “ that the nation, ever gieut and ever 
pist,” would take into consideration the state of his 
lainil} — that proper indr initics should be granted 
to the crediloih ol his household— and that w'lth 
respect to the delay of three da\s the Convention 
had passed to the older of the duv. Louis made 
no observation, but returned to the inner chamber. 
The commissaries of the commune then took the 
minister of justice aside, and asked him lu)W' the 
king was to see his family. Garat rc])lied, “ Smelly 
in private; it is so intended by the Convention.” 
To which the commissaries responded, “ But we 
are enjoined never to lose sight of the king by 
night or by day ; it is so ordered by the com- 
mune.” The minister of justice wus ’too wise in 
his generation to think of disputing the omnipotence 
of the municipality, or of setting against it the 
inferior power of the Convention, and he readily 
agreed to a compromise ; the king was to receive 


his family in the outer room so as to be seen 
through the glazed part of the door, but the do( i ^^aB 
to be shut, so that they should nut be heard. When 
this discussion was over, Louis called the minister 
of justice back to ask whether he had sent fur the 
confessor. Garat answered that he had brought 
the priest with him in his carriage, that he was 
below stalls with the council, and would soon 
come up. Louis then gave the 3000 livres in 
gold to a municipal officer, begging him to deliver 
the money to M. dc Maleslieibes. The municipal 
promised he would do so, but he imniedialely 
carried it to the council of the commune: it is 
scarcely necessary to add that Malcshcrbcs never 
saw the money. The confessor whom Louis had 
chosen was M. Edgewoith de Firmoiit, the de- 
bccridcint of an Irish family settled in France, and 
a man revered for the piety and imrity of his life. 
This jiricst now made his appearance, and the king 
instantly retired with him into the inner room. 
About eight o’clock Louis came out of the closet 
with a serene countenance, and desired the niiini- 
cipalb to conduct him to his family. Those officers 
replied that this could not be, but that his family 
should be brought down to him if he desired it. 
“ Be it so,” said the king, “ but I may at least see 
them alone in my bed-room ?” “ No,” replied one 
of them, “ we have settled with the minister of 
justice tliat it shall be in the outer room.” “ You 
have heard,” said Louis, still calm as a marijr 
with his foot on heaven’s threshold, “ jou have 
hcaid that the decree of the Convention permits 
me to see them without witnesses.” ” True,” 
said the municipals, ” you will be in private; the 
door shall be shut, but we shall have our eyes 
uj)on ynu through the glass.” ” TjU my family 
come,” said Louis. Tiie municipals disappeared, 
and Clerv set chairs, and arranged the narrow 
miserable apartment as best he could. Louis de- 
sired that some water and a glass might be ready. 
There was a decanter of iced water standing on a 
I table, so C'lery merely brought a glass ; but the king 
I told him to biiiig some water that was not ietd, 

I for if the queen drunk //lui it might make her ill. 
Afterwards he bade Cleiy go and tell the confessor 
not to leave the closet, lest his family should he sud- 
deiilv shocked. The inuiiicipals were more than a 
quarter of an hour before ihev returned : during 
I the time, the king went into the closet to the good 
priest, but fiom time to time came out to the dour 
in extreme agitation. At lust, at about half- past 
eight in the i veiling, the outer door was thrown 
open, and his family entered unannounced. The 
queen came fiist, leading her son by the band ; 
Madame Elizabeth followed, with the princess- 
roval. They all threw themselves into the arms of 
the king. A sad silence, only broken by sighs and 
sobs, prevailed for some minutes. The iiueni 
turned tow aids the closet. ‘‘ No,” said Louis, 
“ let go into tins room : I can see you only 
there.” They went in, and Clery shut the gluos 
door, remaining himself outside with the brutal 
men of the commune, w'ho w’atchcd all that passed. 

2 R 2 
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The king sat do^n the queen was on hs left 
hand, his sister on his riRht hi"i dauthtcr s^ood 
nearly opposite, and the littli dauphin stood be- 
tween Ills knees — mam A\cri the fond embraces 
and the siknt tens “ This scene cf sorrow,” 
adds Cler\, “ lus ed m liour and time -quarters, 
during whuli it was impossil k to lie ir ana thing 
from )utsi k tlie t^liiss d oi. It could, however, he 
been tint, afur (vir\ low senten i utlend b\ the 
kmc, tlu agitati m of the queen and princesses in- 
ert wd that this lasted some minutes , and Ih it 
then the king becan ta speak a^iin in the sunie 
C’nlk low voice It was quite 1 1 iin from then 
t^ebtures, thit thev received li in his »wn lijis tl 
hrst iiitelliccncc of his cjiulcmint n * Vi i 
quarter past ten the king i st, an 1 in \ed t w nU 
tJie deior, hib fannlv f 11 wii », Inni ( leiv tlir w 
open the gl iss d or Ihe qii cn then f li ng It h i 
hushind s rulil arm, ml hi sl^l^r in 1 1 i^d il lun 
hung r lund him , iiul is he ael\ me t 1 cm st j s 
t )w nd" the outer door, whi h v\ is v. i s n 1 1 lu 
ibscd between h m mil them 1 r c\ r th i irre- 
presbihlc anguibh hurst 1 rth in a^ ni/iiic. 1 inui 1 1 
’ions The king tried t c mf rt them ‘ 1 me 
vou,” said he, “ th it I will s(o v u a^ iin I n n w 
morning, at euht okloek “ \ ou j ronust ’ v ud 
Ihev, s] caking all io^cthei “v m jr n ist ’ — 

“ Yes, I promise * — “ \\ hv n i fs vtn tl ek 
sad the queen — “'^^ell• vis, it s \fi , up d 
IjOuis,“and now fircwelP tircwell’ — \t tl is 
Scid word tlieir sobs an 1 1 in eni iti ns wir renewed, 
ind the princess rov il fin ted it 1 c tiet f 1 1 1 in^ 
r und will 111 bh( lind hecii clinging Ckrv lift I 
her 1 p, and assisted Madime 1 li/ ibeth l supj m 
her ai d bin c her round L uer 1 1 pit n en 1 t > 
the heart rending scene L u ncc m it tnil n t I 
ilieni all most leiiderlv, then u s lutelvtir 1 nisdl 
trim their arms, Slid f r the 1 ist time ‘ 1 irew IP 
fircwtlP” dnd shut himself iiji ii the closet wi li 
hib confessor C Idrv attenqited t) c iitimic su|- 
porting the aim i^t lifeless ] nneess-r v il uj» ih 
btdirs, but the munie inal officers si ^ j ed him Ih 
lore he had gone up two ste]is and c inpillid 1 ii i 
to go m \hh mch i olh the doors were i w si ul, 
the sere mis of the queen und iirinccssis were he n 1 
1 r some time on the btirs It is sul tint tie 
qii en, ill jns-ing through the an ( r nm, 1 oke 1 
viitli dashing eves e ii the munie ipak, and ex- 
el iiined, ‘ Yeni tre dll vill iins ' — ilP alP ’ Hut 
C kiv does not mention the fict, and it s] luld 
ippui that the in periil Mane Antoinette w is n vv 
t » ) hr )ken he arted ind crushed in B]»irit to he 
capable of anv such indicuilion In hilf an h iir 
the king came out cf his elisii, and sit d wn f > 
Ills suppei, citing little, hut h irtilv He then re - 
tumeei to Ins cl iset , and in i few minnUs the e i 
fessor came f jrth to reque t the miinie qi ds th it he 
might he furniblied with the v btments i id whit 
else was nece ssarv f >t (ihhrating m iss M ith e | 
treme difliLultv, M Edgew rth indue i el th se un- 
believing, unfeeling nun, to proeuu tlu tlni gs he 
required thej were brought in from the dnircli 
of the Capuchins of the Marais lie then leturned 


to the closet, and remained in conversation and 
praver with the king till lull an hour after mid- 
night Ckiv then liilpcd the king t) unelitbs, 
and vv us going to i 11 his Imir as usual , hut he re 
Louis said, ‘ It el les n it signifv now * \b the 
weeping itliiPmt wis diawing his hed-curl iins 
he sjiid, “ Cltrv, V ii will cell me at h\i o’cl lek ” 
lie w IS sc leelv in bed heljri lu fell into a deep 
sleep, which w is i ilni und iiinnteTnqited, like the 
hksse 1 skeji 1 1 ninoeenee mil ml incv Ihe c m- 
I 1 6 s)i tliiiw himself upon Ckrv s heel, and Cicrj 
pissed the 1 ulit on a iliuir hv tlu kind’s hedeiile 
On h inii^ live iM ck stnl e Clm higan t I1..I t 
tlu file, and tl f noise lu male iwike Lmis, who 
iskcd wlictliei jl hid sinu k five ‘ I hive sl(j)t 
sninlh,” Slid h , ‘ mil stioel in need ef it 
V st(ili\ v\ s tl f tijiimg ( 1 IV tome — adrcultiil 
el iv * IJ evjiiis'sed his i one cm at the iiniem- 
i ildl w iv m will li Ckrv hid passLil the 1 uiit 
ell tie hulihiir, in I tinekrlv pressed tint _ id 
inn s hind lie th 11 diess d inmsdf, md emp- 
lie 1 1 1 ] ) I Its f Ins siiiill 1 xml tlu virv few 

iiti 1 s the ( mmiiiii h 1 1 1 ft in his pjssLssi n 
lie t 1 ft m his w ten dnin a little si il, md 
fi in h s rii ^ I n^ 1 i » 1 1 1 ng li 1 1 etl it the 
THU u 11 111 I 111 jli cell u nil en his 111 Lir, 
t > k it tl n 1 ] ut 1% with tlu se il, mt Ins w n i 
e it I* dv 1 — 1 w lb his We Ul u* rm , wl 1 h hi 
w IS 1 w il) ut t ritiiii l> th (jii (II IS Ins list 
III I mule 111 well \s s m is Ic w is di ^sid 
1 ( sentCkiv to kIm" tl e e mle'^sor, ind issist 

Jiirn 11 ])Tij iriiiw f 1 the ed I rutnn e i miss Iluv 

]la(ed ad <* 1(1 diiwii in tlu iniddh^ef the 
I iiier 1 cm t > serve is 111 alt ir ml an arm chin 
in fr lit t It, with ilii^e 1 1 •'In ) in the lt uml 
f I tlu king t ) ki cel iq 11 th | nest ] nt e n his 
1 , ml 111 a few mimitis ill w s u 1 \ Ihc 
municpils, whj hi I he i ]tv lu al ut, qiiilte 1 
tile I m, hiving (le f 11 f th el n i j) n 
M hen the k iig e mu iii he d sued C h rv I tike 
w IV the lir^i c isl 1 n h hul liiil o i the ki un 1 , 
die went Inns If d lus d s ♦ uni hi luht i 
sill iller cushion mile el li rsc-l nr, wlnili he e m 
m iilv u'‘tel al his piave b IIib list m ss ht^ in 
t SIX (’d)fk Time Wis a pi f m I n 1 
(lurnu the iwful eddiati n und tlu kiiu "as on 
Ins 1 lie s all the lime, with a e ni ten m i toll ef 
dtvu 1)11 iml he ivenlv liojie M h n th miss w m 
over he tuik the suranunt, md th i tl e priest, 
r(tirin.r t > unrobe, left him f ir i few 11 im ii'* d 1 e 
with Ckrv, hiR sole attend mt md lompmi n foi 
iiinv a biddiv Ho t ok hulii tlu poor mms 
hiiielB into his own, md in a t lu of liolv temlir 
ness llittiked him i r ill his scivieeB Ckrv, 
whose head was bewildered, threw hinuill ut lus 
fict, and hade him still hope “Hope, Sire,’ 
Slid he, “hoji vet' Jhev will not dire to stnke 
the blow l^)uib who he tier knew their el irmir, 
and who had never allowed hojie ti delude him 
for one moment, «>iid that death did not alarm 
him, that he was quite prepared f ir it, hut tint 
Clerj inuBt take heed not to expose hirnBtlf to 
danger b} giving vent to his feelinge and after 
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this he spoke about his son, his only son, -who ^vns 
to he lift in Ihi*, horrid ihode, saMne: he mciiit to 
nqutst them to all )W ( ]ir\ to rinialn ^M♦ll the 
dauphin, and cn]oinii him to tiki r\m cue of 
liiin if the iiqiust ‘'li uld he uitid Tlu 1 uth- 
ful attiiid mt c mid litlk moie than, “ Oh, m\ 
muter! oh, im kin^' One me jour hh^s- 

iiu lilies the list licmhmm icnuiiiiii^ 

'Willi Mm'* 1 Ills luisul him fr im the gr mud, 
l)li-sid him, iiid pii*- id liim to his bosom, sijing, 

‘ (ii\( 111 ' bleosm^ 1) al’ ^^hl) '\^tl( m m\ scr- 
M ( — mil niw li i\e mi, to a\oid siis])ici(uis th it , 
m hi d iii.cr us t > 'v m ” Clfi\ Tias iMilidri'w- 
1 ^, but llie kiiii, I dill d iiim hick to him a 
11 1 1 will b 111 bid iLitiNcd liom Petion in his 
lii-l ioiiim_ lo till Ttiiipb, Uld ■wliuh he thought 
11 iwlil bi 1 iiiiL iihL Ilium (lir\ onee m ic 
I I I 1 iii^ bill 1, mil thill 1 liud, till 1 iiu si\ing 
1 I im as he went, “1 ui\\ M’ agiin i ll(^^tll ' 

M 1 'm" ilh urn leiiMi (I the knu, and thev | 
1 1 line I i ^itli 1 111 till elisit \t -^i VI n o clock 

I u a ( iim ut, c ill il i 1 ( lirv, and, taking him | 

lilt 1 lb 11.1 s 1)1 till wiiil w,li give him the 

1 I li SI il t 1 tb d lU) 1 Ml mil till riru f u tin 

i| ii n ‘ i us 1 il 1 ukit, ’ Slid he, ‘ loiituns 
nil (i till hill il ill 11 V 1 unilv , vou will Live 
1 1 lb til Viid ind till the quien, 

II iriv di u (liiblii 1 an I mv sistei, tint, ilthough 
I jii nusid 1 1 ic till 11 this iiiorninj, 1 bivi re 
'ved t) ‘•1 1 i tbuii tint p mg \(t till 

' m b vv iiiiieb it i istb me ti gi hciiii witbmt 
I ivii^tbdi Inlll(l^ mil moil ” Hi wipe I 

I IV '• nil ti iis, till I idibd in the m st mourn- 

1 111 1 s 1 I n a< Lilt, “ I eh i.( mu ti lu ir 

1 11 mv 1 1 '^t 1 in veil ” J1 Ktuiiudt M I d^ - 

' I 11 Mu munii ijnK, wli ) h d bun juving 

II I spMn.„ianii up ( 1 iv ml e rnmmdid hii i | 
Ks^ii 1 1 th m til iriiilcs wbieh till king h 1 1 

1 II him, but iltii s 111 iilleii 1 1 111 It -wis I 

ui III tbit ( Itiv sli uld kei p till tilings till the 

I mil t the i mmuiii ‘'b nil diiidi wbit w is 
h( il nil will lb 111 Ibis ( line I w is u w I 

iiii^ 1 1 ivv stills 111 till 11 ij 11 In lb lilt i 

I 1 itii 1 mb HI till 1 II ^ u iin i inii out iiid 

1 III I C lei V to ask vvbe liir lu i ul I li vc a ]nii 

i s is-,)is Till i niimn nils |)iit iidid to i 
Mub iviilul bv ibis iiquisi (^\ i s\\ j 7 It n I /, 

1 Ills It w is not ])) Sibil 111 tin 111 to suspni 

tliii the iiliguius and n signed king cnteit lined 
tb 1 b a of suieidi, md bu iiise it ib ])eiiietlv cvi 
1 t tint all tlieir studv vv is how 1 1 lu \y vi ibiue 

II I degrad ition upon him— bow 1 1 ciovvd in'* list 
lew in mill is with tortuie, md li iw 1 1 m iki m ire 
u 1 mire a bceiie ol bis e\eiiitini) “ 1) i vou 
hum what he w inls to do with the beibST-.-'” 
b id thev ‘ I know ne thing ab mt it,” r jibed 
( ’ rv ‘ But wc must know,” sud tluv, advanc- 

^ towardb tlie door ot the eloset Clerv tijijKil 
1 ilu d )or md tin king inic out “You want 
i j) 111 of be ibbors,” b lid one < 1 the munu ipals , 

‘ bill betore wc imkc the re juesi kniwn tithe 
uiinuil wc must know what jou w mt to elo with 
them ” Louis saul, “ I onlj wanted Clery to cut 


[ mj hair off.” One of the municipals went down 
I to the council, and the^, after half an hours dcli- 
he»-ation, refused the scissors, intending that his 
ling baek liiir, if cut ul all, should be cut by 
bmgm Ill’s li mils The obdurate villain, leaving 
Ills hr ithcr seoundrelb below, came up and ae- 
qu Hilled the king witli the dieision “ I did not 
nil in I ) toueli the s isbois,** said Louib , “Cleij 
might I ut ofl mv hair betoic vou all . . Sir, tiy 
once more Sii, 1 beg v ui to repeat this re- 
I quest” The fellow went, and pie&enllv returned 
to buv it c luld not be At this niomiiil Cleiv wub 
told that he was to aieomjimv the kin^, m ordei 
lo undiess him on the siallold Tlu jmui min 
bliuddeud and tumbled all ivei at tliib intilli 
gince, but lu collLeled all liis siuu^ib, and was 
getling biinsdi nadv to eli6eliir,.e tins 1 ibt dutv to 
Ills lov il mister, whin m illi i munuipil ofliccr 
(dine md tol I Inm that lu v is not 1 1 l‘», adding, 
“ iVw (ortmoii (1 cult nn q i / tnnuth / 1; 

All the troojis in Pins had bun nndei aims 
suite live oMotk Ilu be it of drums, the dish 
(1 aims, the triinjdm^ of boists, tb tumlilin^ of 
c mnon, whiih wen iiiics mtlv cuiiid tioni one 
jlict to anolhci, the cues, ol the jiopulace — all 
lesouiuled thiough tlu stone lower ol tin limjile, 
and were heaid l)\ tliefmiilv above, is b\ the 
kin^ below At ib ut b ilf-jiist eijit oMoek the 
iioibi waved louder, llie .^ates ut tlu jirison weie 
thrown tjunwith a terrible eliltti, the fo isUjis 
ol minv nun VMIL lie ird on the stone st mease, 
md juisenth '^lnte^( enteiid tlu kings uput- 
ment, 1 Howe 1 b\ seven or cuht inimiuj) ils, and 
bv ten s ildi i**, whi diew uji iii tw i lines On 
til instint Lmis tame emt ot bib el set, md snd 
lo smtene, “Aouhti c imo loi 'mi, sii — Ihe 
bnvvti risptmihd with a loud ‘\is ” — ‘One 
imnient,’ snd the king, and goin,^ into tlie clt)- 
sti lu lirihwiili iiiuiiud, lullivved bv hib eein- 
f ssor lie li id bis will m bis Ij md, and, iddiehs- 
111 ^ oiu ot the mnnicipilb, he bud, “ 1 bi*. vou to 
.,ive tills jiijici t ibe quuii — 1 1 m\ wilt, 1 nuan” 
(lemimbi im^ tbit (///eni w is now u jiroliibiud 
wuiel) Jaequis Rouv, the man 1 il adelrisbed, 
w IS a leiuLule jiiiist, who now blvled himself the 
jireielui of the b ins-culottcs “It ib no Inisiiiebs 
of mini,” re Jibed he “Inm come here oiiJj to 
c nluit vou to the ^uillotiiu ” — Ilu kiii^ tiien 
turned to nnotner mumcijiil named Gobeuu, and 
Slid, “ 1 entr it vou 1 1 ^ive this jiajicr to mv wiic 
— V III nnv read it — tlu re are jiartieulars in it that 
I wish to be m idi known to the eommune ” Ihis 
f How toik tlu will Ckrv utleied the king his 
wieat coat “ I elo not want it,” said Louis , “ give 
niL onlv mv hat” Cltiv jiresenled a hat, when 
the king oiui more, and fur the list time, piessed 
his hanil Ijouis then reejuested that Clerv might 
be allowed to remun to wait upon the dnujihiii — 
and then, looking al Simteiie, he sud, “ Parte u” 
(lei ns go ) — “Ihese,” si\s C lerv, “ were the la&t 
words he spoke iii h s apartment On the top of 
the stairs he mctMaihev, the warden of the prison. 
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to he said, * I spoke ^ith some little quick- 

nesB to you the day before yesterday « do iioi take 
It ill * Mathe> mode no answer, and e\cn afilcted 
to turn hi8 back on the king ^hile his majesty 
'was speaking ” 

As Louis issued from the gates of the Temple to 
get into the \ elude that ^as to conve^ him to the 
scaffold, some faint, timid crits were heard of 
“ Grace ' Grici ' * (Pardon ’ Pardon ’) — and this, 
with the distribution of some printed papers which 
had been cautiousH made by niirht,waB almost the 
only attempt made to Ba\e Louis from his doom 
Dumouriez was indeed in Pans but he c ulddi 
nothing, being, in spite of his far superior address, 
adroitness, and abilit\, m re helpless than Lafay- 
ette had been when he came to rescue the king in 
the month of Tune One royalist, in his de pur 
and madness, had done something more but the 
deed only increased the popular ferocity, which 
was eternally accompanied or caused by dastardly 
terror On the preceding ey ening — a Sabbath ev en- 
ing — Michel Lepelletier St Fargeau, who had voted 
for the king s death, went over from the Conyention 
to the Palais-Royal to take a hasty dinner at a 
restaurateur's He had dined, and was paying his 
bill, when a thick-set man, wrapped in a loose cloak, I 
stepped up to him with “ Are you Michel Lepel- 
letier? * — “ The same ” — •“ k ou voted on the king s 
trial r”* — ‘ kes, I voted death “ k illain, there 
IS death for you ’ * — and in the next instant Lepel- 
letier was mortally wounded in the side by a sabre, 
and the thick-set man had taken tiight, levncr, I 
the keeper of the house, in vain attempted to arrest < 
him The fugitive w is, however, recognised as 
one Pans, who had formerly belonged to the king s 
guard The description of his jierson was pre- 
sently spread all over b ranee, but he w is not Uis- ' 
covered until several weeks after, when he w is 
found in a stable, where he had commuted suicide 
by shooting himself As soon as the assassination 
was known in Pans the absurd report was circu- . 
lated on all hands that there was a rojali t plot on 
foot for assassinating, that night, every member of 
the Ckinvention who had voted for the king’s death, I 
and for preventing his execution bj a general mav- 
sacre of the patriots of the capital Robespierre ' 
and others declared that Count d Artois the king b 
brother, was concealed somewhere in Pans for the 
purpose of heading all the fanatic rojalists and { 
bands of hired bravos, chieflv foreigners , Goupil- 
leau announced that he had had a narrow escape 
from being murdered in a coffee house , and other 
members of the Convention, or leaders in the Ta 
cobm Club, remembered or invented many buspi 
cious circumstances which seemed to indicate some 
horrible plot As we have said, nothing w is too 
horrible or incredible to obtain belief among these 
excited, suspicious mortals The ]>eople believed 
all that it was wished they should believe, and Le- 
pelletier’s fate and their own panic fears gave a 
fresh edge to their cruelty, making them anxioub, 
restless, rabidl) impatient, until they shmld see 
the head of Louis m the sack The Jacobin Club 


declared themselves in permanent session, and 
sent their commissioner to every section, street, 
alle}, and court of Pans, to call upon every patriot 
man, woman, boy, or girl to be wide awake and 
under harness — with pikes, clubs, and knives, 
where they had no better weapons — all that Sunday 
night and all the next morning 

On quitting the Temple the king was con- 
ducted to the Place L uis XV , now called Place 
de la Revolution, in the midst of which, between 
the garden and palace of the Tuileries and 
the Champs Llysees, and close by the base of 
the overthrown equestrian statue of his grand- 
father, they had erected the scaffold and the 
guillotine, the latter being so placed that the face 
cf the d}ing man, when under the axe, must be 
turned towards the palace The square bristled 
with artillery, and every street and avenue leading 
to it was crowded with troops and armed multi 
tudes, who had cannon with them charged with 
gripe-shot The carriage was surrounded bj 
picked men, who arc said to have had orders to 
dispatch the king with their carbines in case of any 
rescue being attempted During the long bh w driv c 
the king read the prayers for the dead with his con- 
fessor , tw 0 gendarmes, who rode in the coach w jth 
him, and who were more especiall} charged with the 
duty of dwpatching him it any movement should 
take place, are said to have been deeply affected bj 
his piety and resignation At about half-pact ten 
o’cl ick, c r an hour after quitting the Temple, Louis 
arrived at the scaffold, which was guarded and 
surrounded by federates of the most d^rmined 
kind, behind whom were ranged the men oi the 
faubourg St Antoine and all the worst portions 
of the sanguinary Parisian mob These federates, 
or the mob, or both together, raised a shout ( i 
savage jov as the coich stopped at the foot of the 
scaffold The king descended from the carnage, 
and M Edeeworth followed him Three execu- 
tioners aipioached to undress him, but he put 
them back, and threw off his coat and undid his 
stock himself He was then t Id that his hands 
must be tied behind him He made some resist- 
ance, and kept off the executioners, but after a 
few words from his confessor, he quietly placed 
hiB hands as they wished, and the executioners 
tied them together by tlie wrists He requested to 
be permitted to cut off his own hair, but it appears 
that that work was done, even as the commune 
wished It should be, by the hangmen’s hands He 
aseended the stairs that led to the jilatform with a 
firm step, being still followed by M Edgeworth 
He made a sudden movement towards the edge of 
the scaffold, and exelaimed with a loud and firm 
voice, Frcnehmen, I die innocent, it is from 
the scaffold, and when about to appear before my 
God, that 1 tell you so I pardon my enemies, I 
ray that France.. . .” Here Santerre, on 

orseback, raised his right hand, and cried, ** Tam- 
bours ' Executioners, do your duty'” and the 
drummers beat their drums, and drowned the 
king’s voice, and six ezccutionezs dragged him 
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from the edge of the scaffold to the guillotine He 
said again, “ I die innocent , I ever desired the 
good of the people but Ins voice could be heard 
only bv the executioners and the priest He then 
knelt doian in order to place his head in the ap- 
pointed place , the confessor, bending over him, 
said, “ Son of Saint Louis, ascend to heaven 
The spring of the machine uvas touched, the heavj 
a\e descended in its groo\es, and, quicker than 
the eye could follow, the king’s neck was 8C\ercd 
It was nicelv calculated that the whole execution 
did nit last eight seconds Samson, the chief 
executioner, took up the bleeding head b\ the hair 
and walKed three times round the S( aftold, holding 
It up at arm s-length to show it to all the people 
The people and the tr lops shouted “ Vi\e la Re- 
publiquL’** lut their hats and caps upon their 
l)l^ nets and their pike®, and wa\ed them in the 
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air, with prolonged and ro-echoing cries of “ Vive 
la Republique'^* “Vive la Nation <»* “Vive la 
Libertd ' It was twenty-four minutes past ten 
o’clock of Monday morning, the 2lBt of Januar}, 
1793 Louis was only in the thirty-ninth year of 
his age, he had reigned nineteen years all but 
four months and a few da\s * 

The patriots standing near the scaffold dipped 
the heads of their pikes in the king s blood, and 
others pressed forward to dip their handkerchiefs, 
but not, as we are assured, “ out of an} royalist 
superstition ” It was said, however, that Samson 
afterwards made a deal of money by selling to the 
rnalists locks of the king’s hair and fragments of 
his coat, but, as this was a very dangerous impu- 
tation, he denied the facts in a letter, which was 
pr nted in the ‘ Rcpublicin* newspaper The roar 
of cannon mnounced to the captnes in the Temple 
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that the king— the husband, brother, father — ^was 
n ) more , and a little later in the d ly the mob 
paraded with their blood} pikes before the win 
(lows f the queen’s prison, and sang, and shouted, 
ar d danced their infernal Carmagnole The body 
of Ijouis was put into a large wicker basket, placed 
in the coach which had brought him to the scaf- 
fold, and carried to the cemetery of La Madeleine, 
the destined buiy mg-place of all the victims of 
the guillotine It was apprehended or expected 
that the people would seize the headless body to 
drag It through the streets of Pans, and to treat it 
as they had treated the bodies of Toulon, the Frm 
cess de Lamballe, and so man} other persons , and 
they were applauded by the journalists because 
they offered no insult to the royal corpse, but 
magnanimously permitted it to be thrown, without 
coffin or shroud or any grave-clothes into a deep 


grate, which was parti} filled up with quick-linie 
One poor man, who afterwards suffered a long im- 
prisonment, and narrowly escaped the guillotine 
for this conduct, made a generous effort to obtain a 
more fitting bur} ing-place for the hapless de- 
scendant of so many kings This was Benott 
Leduc, a tailor of Pans, who at one time had been 
tailor to Louis As soon as the Convention met 
on this Monday morning he presented a petition, 
praying to be allowed, at his own expense, to bury 

* In the liir rent ocroanti of the execution of Lo lu there ii con 
iul<,nible \ariety and contradicti n oi to lome of the minor detnili 
but they all af,r o 1 the capital fact that Lou i d iplav ed the greateit 
fortitude duriiu hii lait awful momei ti S mion the headiman — 
or ai he ityleu liimKif the executor i f criminal judjrmenu — had 
the Iteat opportui ity of all for j idg ng of the king ■ bohai lour on tl e 
■calTuld and Samion eavi — * 2 u render homage ti trail* heeertuniv 
bure ft aU mth a tmgfrmd and a ftrmneu that attonuhed every one f 
wf 1 remann perfectly eonmneed that he dertved thujurmneu h m M* 
pnne 0 et ofrehqvm mth uhreh n man e tdd be more ihorotuflytmbued 
than he mu wgee Etqutuoi H ttonqyee ) ) Dulaure who telU ug 
that he had Bunion i original letter in hli pouemon. 
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lilt body of the hinc; hy the side < 1 his iithu, the 
dauphin, and uiukr the moiiuniLiit l^hll.h hid 
been raised to tint prince h^ the nty of Sens , hut 
the Conventnn it)LctLd his jictition, and oiducd 
the cx.ccuti\c council to see that Louis was buritd 
like other ciimin ils 

Inthct\tnin^ tlic rcpiihiicans ri] need, shook 
hands or tinbniccd in the streets, and in all cufict- 
houses and places of entertdiiimcnt, c ontrratulatin^ 
oni an tlur tint, now the deed was done, their 
]) litical millennium must beijin , and on tiie fol- 
1 iwin.; mornini; their new6pi]Kis bin.^ peanti icr 
the death ol the tyrant One ot thtsc peslilint 
j mrnalists e\ihiincd, ‘ W'hal a t,l inus da\ 1 i 
France ’ W h it a Uss n lor the iini\c»sc ’ L ms 
( apet IS no mi re W c hue pn \ id t ) the wi ild 
tint i kmc: 1'' but i in rt il niiii Pi | Ic il 
Fur )pc, II ituins of th c ir li, 1 lok it \ a i ihr inc'*, 
111 I s 1 tin ilicN irclutdiit' L k ills] nili 

in n, inliniilitc us' Oh, cil hritel 

1 1 \ ' Oh d i\ 1 r mr ni nrihk'* Vn iliei 
t \ 1 Him 1 “ Till', w IS in c\ iinplc we c wed 1 1 the 
will' L wcic bound I » tins lesson m the 
] rs n 1 1 the hi\t\ -sixth it our kings, and the 
-1 lUsiwllunof them all Tlie blood e f L aus, 
slied b\ the swoid of flu liw,will wipe out tlu 
d s^ri c of thirteen hundred 'teirs of sli\tr\ It 
'' »nh Horn the 21^1 of January thatwt arc u ilh 
1 j hill ms, and lint we h m the r^ht t> s^t 
1 s Iv si rward is m dels ti tlu Dci«,hbouiii ^ 
n i iis’” Marat in his i nirnd siid, “ Ihc same 
I \ tint (lit ofl the lu id of tlu Uraiit Ins u|sit 
t I (Mr th f lundutions of niuiiareh> At list I 
h 111 t( lalievc in the republic How hupp\ ' 
Duiii t; ihi exicution there was not a single \oice 
Tils d in tiv ur of the man who, not long ago, 

lie 1 the destinies of France’ The rest 

)t the di\ was peifeclh calm, the people seemed 
inim lied with a serene | u , one would have 
thai»ht tint the\ hid been utiiidiiig some reli- 
.. »us ttte Delivered from tlu weight of oppres- 
si in and peiieti lud with sintiinenis f fi u iiiitv 
all men luc themselves up to tlu hiuclit h { es of 
a hippv future Ihe execution of Louis will ln\e 
a ]>roligious ifTict on tlu fate if the crownel 
deapots of Lurope, and on the fortunes of tlu 
iiulKiiiB that have not vet risiii to bie ik then 
chains’” Robesjiierre, in his * Litters to his Con- 
stituents ’ which he prniUd m the slnpe d a 
iiewspajier from tune to time, said, ” I ins ^laiid 
act ot justice has thrown aristoeraej into c mster- 
iiali 111 , has unniinluted the ro\ dist sujicrstitiuii, 
and has created the rejmblie We ma> now d(f\ 
Pitt and the arms and guineas ( f Li gland, and 
the wrath of all the grants of Eurojie’” The Gi- 
rondist journalists were not quite so jubil lut, i ir 
tliev alreadv dreaded the evil consei^ueiices that 
might fullowr to themselves penunallv Rnssot's 
journal, after giving a cold formal, and mist hiief 
account of the ezeeutnn, without ventuimg ti 
express the slightest sj mpathj for the victim, or 
fur Ins unhappy family, said, in a style truly cha- 
racteristic of the cowardly, sneaking parly, ''Lotus 


spokt* of the calamities which would ensue after 
hiB deatli Oh, lellovv-eitueiis ' Let vour coniUut 
jiine that tluie is no moie tiulh in that fatal 
pitdietion than there was in his protestations that 
he was innocent Let us all be united together to 
sive the tepubhc The representatives of the 
pc pie sent L uis to the scaflold , let their de- 
I ti'-un be respected , '/i in u ith ifu oh ' fell m - 
(lii^in , tn the n }>on ihihlif uluch tiny hair 
111 n tnln /// th nii lit ' You who foie saw 
that the gi cutest dan^ei must follow the execution 
of the tv I ml, and v m wlio thuiglit lime was no 
dinner vvhitevci m putting him to death, join \oui 
exertions, and act I gethei t) pi vent llie pus-i- 
hilitv ol the c dimities which vou have foiesetii, 
or which vou have not exp ted * On the 23rd 
(fJmuirvtlu Ciiiveiilion iss icd an iddiess to 
the 1 reiuh juopli, gl rvmg in tlu deed which 
li 1 luiii d m ml dtfviiu tlu b stilitiis with 
wli eh tluv Slid tluv wiii tiiu iteiud b\ I n^lmd 
I mil bv Sj im Til il liis*. w s wiitleii bv Dir 
rtic, but It w issuiiL 1 1)\ A Li-.ni iiul wh liiiiiemd 
I t be piesident, id 1 \ live ollur CIlr^.ndl>^ts, win 
111) pnud lobe sicritiius if the II ust It c n- 
I till d the ordiniiv e)U mtiiv I dlii ions to Ik in in 
lust rv, md of outi ul ml mult ti all esLi- 
blisbeel eivcrnments whits levii 

Tlu div tint the eh ilh ol L uis\\ I w smide 
kn )wn in L n d n, tli it iinnui " 1 1 v 1 1 ed is if 
a ere it ii iti in il c iluniitv h 1 1 Im] |)( lud IJii nows 
eiriitd jruf and rmsternali in t llui ) ))ul ns 
eipuils, in nianv of win h rLi-.iud the hi d uli- 
I tions or tlu el ise connexions of the unA^tunute 
I monu eh, who might command the outwari signs 
I of mourning, grind musses for the cU id, and ji m- 
I puus funereal services, but in none ef hose eit es 
was the sadness so universal and sp mui ( us, ^ i 
much tlu uncontrolled and undiBLiii^cd fill nu if 
tb m IBS of the people, of all (1 ts^cs and c iiiditii ns 
I of nun, us in Loud n The general c iivictuii lud 
' b Lii tl it ill C nvcntiunvv uld sto]i sh rtofdeilh, 

I ml It tint the u)) rt of the exccut m was scureelv 
credited, hut a moment s merf'iiulitv, or stop n 
and bewilderiiient, icuvewav to iiulunution md lior- 
I 1 , and, except in the c isi oi some iiu urabU ji i- 
liticul funutus, the I reimh ]ieo]ile and their jire^ent 
rulers weie exi crated for the deed hv ever> man, 
w iman, nd child in the three kingdoms So ve- 
in nient v\ os th.s feeling tliut there rose a ci v of 
Mar from everv part of tlu island Parliamtut 
hid met on the preceding 1,-lth of Deeinibcr, 
Biveral weeks earlier than hud been intended, the 
gjvemmcnt having bv roj il proclamation culled 
out the mihtia on tiie 1st of December The 
speech from the throne was much longer than 
usual, and lull of alarm— alarm at the spread of 
1 rench principles, not only on the Continent, but 
at home it uttnlniu d the calling out the militia 
to seditious ])rieuces which had already been dis- 
t covered, and to a spirit of insubordination, tumult, 
and disordei which had niamiested itself in va- 
rious ])laces It declared that there was some fixed 
I design agamst the conttituUoD, and that thiadeiign 
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was evidently pursued in connection and concert 
T\ith persons residini; in foreign countries. It de- 
clared that his majesty had observed the strictest 
neutrality in the present war on the Continent, and 
had uniformly abstained from any interference in 
the internal affairs of France; but that if was im- 
possible for him to see without serious uneasiness 
Ihe increasing indications which appeared there of 
an intention to excite insurrection in other coun- 
tiies, to disregard the rights of neutral nations, 
and to jiursue schemes of conquest and aggrandise- 
ment. It mentioned the fate with w'hich Holland 
was threatened by the French armies w hich liad 
overrun the Netherlands ; and it said that under 
all these circumstances his majesty had thought it 
right to Adopt precautionary measure*?, and to make 
some augmentation of his naval and militarv force. 
Sir James Saunderson, lord-mayor of London, who 
in()\ed the address in the Commons, affirmed 
that seditious practices wrere verv prevalent, 
that there had been established within the city 
of l<iondon itself various political societies, cor- 
iisponding and conlcderatiiig with other societies 
in different parts of the united kingdoms ; that 
tliese societies, who aimed at nothing less than 
subverting the constitution and destroying mo- 
nuuhy, were circulating w ith great activitj, and 
free of all cost to the receivers, a vast number 
of pernicious pamphlets and publications, ac- 
coniinodaivd to the perusal of the incimest ca- 
ji'Kitv. He leferred to the situation of our ancient 
ally the Stales-Gciierul of the United Provinces as 
Bomelhiiig that would justify and call for our armed 
interference in the uff.iirs of the Continent, e\en if 
France ceased to agitate Eiielaiid by her seciet 
aL^ents and by the correspondence of her Jacobin 
clubs. The address was seconded by Mr. Walhice, 
w ho de])lored the ill success of tlic Duke of Bruns- 
wick and the army of the Coalition. Lf)rd Fielding 
not only appro\cd of all that the government had 
done, in calling out the rnihtiajm quartering troops 
round Loudon, in douhliiig the guards at the 
Bank, Ac , but also declared that, if ministers re- 
quired any extraordinary jiowers at this alarming 
and critical period, he would gladly vote tlicm. 
Fox, who w'as not yet dibciichaiited of his dream 
and idolatry of French liberty, and who jierhaps 
iiad some reason to say that ministers weic 
exaggerating the dangers to be apprehended from 
popular disaffection at home, made a brilliant 
speech, condemning every part of the address, 
and every sentiment that had been uttered in 
support of it. He declared it to be his firm 
opinion and belief that every fact asserted in 
the king’s speech was false, that all its insinu- 
ations were unfounded, ibat no improper spirit 
existed, and that the alarm had only been raised 
by the artful designs and practices of ministers. 
He rejoiced in the triumph of men fighting for 
liberty over the invading armies of despots, and 
said that when there had been a probability of the 
triumph of the armies of Austria and Prussia over 
the liberties of France his spirits had drooped, and 
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his heart desponded. He bitterly condemned the 
calling out of the militia ; he taunted govern- 
ment for dating to assume a power or (oritrol 
over the minds and speculative opiiiioiis of men ; 
and he said, not w'ithout some foundation, that 
the ultra-loyal and Tory clubs and societies had 
been going to ns great extremes in one direction 
as the reforming societies could have gone in 
the other. He did not tiiiiik that England was 
in a state to go to war — he did not think that any- 
thing which had occurred in France, or in Bel- 
gium, or in Savoy, or ans where elbe, would justify 
us in going to war with the French republicans. 
He condemned ministers for not sending a nno 
amha<:iador to treat with the prewnt executive 
gfvermnent of France. He praised the dissenters, 
who were said to he republicans and levellers ; he 
praised the English constitution as being “ the best 
adapted to England, hccausc the people of England 
thought it best and in conclusion he moved an 
amendment to the address, the purport of which 
was that the House should enter into an imme- 
diate examination of the facts stated in the speech 
from thi throne. Pitt was not there to answer him, 
for he had just accepted the profitable sinecure of 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, and was thus obliged 
to wait for the form of a re-election to the Commons. 
But the reply came with more force from the lips 
of Windham, who had figured for so many pars as 
one of the leaders and most eloquent chiefs of the 
Whig opposition, and who had been linked in such 
close friendship and fellowship w'ith Fox. This 
eloquent and elegant man had been scared by the 
horrors perpetrated in France, and had follow'ed 
Burke, whose political pupil and friend he had 
ever considered himself, lie declared — and this 
was at the least os true as Fox’s asseveration that 
the danger was cxacecrated — that, whatever might 
he the amount of real danger, the real alarm was 
exceedingly great, was felt in every town, village, 
and hamlet in the kingdom, w’as agitating every 
man w'ho had a \eneration for the institutions of 
the country, or had property to lose, or had a pro- 
])er English aversion to anarchy and bloodshed. 
For himself he believed that the alarm wras not 
greater than the real dangej. He knew of his own 
knowledge, and all men must know, that there 
had been and still was a constant communication 
between persons m Puns and persons in London, 
the object of which was the destruction of our pre- 
sent form of government. The effect was already 
felt in an alarming degree ; for in every town and 
village, and almost in every house, these worthy 
gentlemen had their agents, who regularly disse- 
minated their pamphlets. These agents delivered 
these pamphlets gratis ; a proof that there must be 
somewhere a society that defrayed the expense, for 
the agents themselves were poor men. The greatest 
pains had been taken with the poorer part of the 
community, to wean their affections from govern- 
ment, to make them dissatisfied with their lot, and 
eager to pull down and plunder all who were above 
them in fortune and station. It might not succeed 
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here in the end, but this tv ns the B\stem TThich h id 
made France a cuuntr\ of anarchists Speculative 
opinions in polilics nnd m religion had lung been 
allowed in tliib countrv , and they might have con- 
tinued to be freeh published, but both the matter 
and the manner ot publishing were eiitirel\ new 
Thc\ were iiutting thiir beditiuus pamphlets into 
the h iiids ()1 the labourer as books of instruction , 
thev were giving innocent names ti things tint 
win intendid to re\er«5C buddenU and violentlv the | 
order of Bociet\ iiidham believed that the mo- 
tives of the combined armies tint had attempted to 
march to Pans and libeiati Louis W I wire g i »d 
1 he maxim thit no coantrv ought to intermeddle 
with the internal allairs of anollitr might be trui 
111 a limite 1 *'Cnsc, but he could n it admit it as an | 
unvar\iiig rule as some c luntncs might choose to 
bct up ])rinii]lcs that wire subvcisivc of the gi- 
vernnunt and trinquillitv of all their neiehbourb, 
and, even with mt btii ring bevond their ovv n liontiers, 
or ojKiilv lilt rmcddbng in thi alliirs ot their 
neighb ur^-, thev nnUit lommit iruileulibli mis- 
clii 1, whieb would eill for rtpressi n an I sup- 
pr ss on But, he w mid ask b iw hid 1 latice 
ob'.ervid the rule that no countrv ought to interfere 
with anoihtr ' How bail she abide I bv her decree 
th t •‘111 ibandoTK 1 1 ir evt r ill ideas of f ireign con- 
<pi St ■* \Mut hid •'ll d IK with Sivov’ She hid 
c nvirted nut i «li | artnient She was now tre it- 
ing the Inilt republu if G ntv i still worse Her 
decree that blie would .iv libertv to all minkind 
was n I belter th in an iv iw il ( f a design t ) dis- 
turb everv power ( 1 J uropt Tliev t ilked, indeed, 
ot giving to tne piople of e civ countrv where their 
arms were vie rims a fite elnice of the form of 
government, but did thiv ever wait to take the 
wnst of the mi|oritv ^ N ii thev liin two or 
three Jacobins iiid repuhlieaiib were gatlured ti .c- 
tlicr, that was eri m^b for them The corrt‘«p nd- 
enec of the Jacobin Club ul MinclK<«tei itid lli 
Jaobin Club et i*arib might throw s im light on 
their intentions tow irdb this countrv indhani 
coneluded bv rejieitiiig that the il irm wub not 
hctiti us, hut red, and that miuisteib had letid . 
right m calling out the mililiiand imrca''Uig the 
arm\ and iiavv No one doubted the perfeet t-in- ' 
cent} of Windham’s eoiivictiun, and, as virv few I 
men in the couiitr) had so high a nputatioii as In, 
his speeih made a deep and liistiiig imjiresbion 
upon some minds that were as vet w tvenng as to 
the expediencv of preparing fur an immediate war 
with trance Mr Griv, who remained an un- 
changed toMte, replied to Windham, and Duiidas 
to him Dundas dt dared that the utmost arts 
and industrv had been used to circulate Paine s 
* Rights of Man,’ and other works of the sime 
tendency, among the poorest and most ignorant of 
the people , and that the jieople had been told, over 
and over again, that it was time for them to assert 
their own rights, to confound all distinctions, to 
seize and divide property, and, in short, to follow 
the example which t^ French liad set them He . 
■aid It wai abaurd to charge mmiatera witli having ] 


excited an unnecebsorj alarm That feeling was 
spontaneous , and the fact was thot a universal ind 
most serious alarm pervaded the countrv gentle- 
men, farmers, and others 1 his had rendered m me 
active measures absolutelv nece<«Baiv on the jiurt of 
government, in order to rest ore con B dene e The 
National Conventnn hid been eager ti eounte- 
nanie eveiv complaint of grievance from the fat- 
tiou<v and discontented iii this countiv , and, in ])roof 
of thib fact, Dundas lead addresses which the Con- 
vention hid lec Lived, with gri it applause, from 
several politic d soeietiib in Ln gland as not 

tins, on the pait of the 1 rtneh, an unjustihabli in- 
terference in the mteinal afl nrsof inolher count iv ^ 
Vnd had not leading meinbers of the C onvention 
repealcdlv dee bind that thev would lojk ii t to the 
soviiei-n, but to the ^leojdc of Gieat Riitain — that 
til V w iiid appe l 1 iiom the g v eminent to the re- 
public ms oi InJindi* Some might jireteiid to 
blnil their eves to the truth, but he would nivii 

I elieve that the passion of tin 1 icnch for conquest 
and aggrundi<'eniLnt hid been eluiiued bv the 
ehinge of then gov niment Irorn iinuiirebv to a 
ilemoeracv, or lint the bliglitest tnist was to be put 
in their d eree^, mauifistis, and prod im it ions, 
to which thev bad alie idv given the lie bv their 
e nduct in Belgium, in Snoe, and at Geneva 
He r fern I to llu tre it eb win h b and us t ) assist 

II Hind, iniimiling th It tbise alone imp '^td llu 
ne (sbitv if our inning and pri piling fir the 
w >rst The 1 leneh, sinec their eoiiquebls in the 
L w C mntneb and the eapture ot \ntweip, bad 
deelired that thev would open the nn\^»-iti()n oi 
the Stheldt This must be ruin us to the com- 
merce of the United Privineib, and Lnd md w is 
i guirimee that lliisshuild never Oi ill >wed In 
conclusion, Dundas sinl tint, under ill the iir- 
euniblanees, goveinment were fiillv pistifud in ill 
thev had done , and weuld hive nienled iinpeaeh- 
ineiil if thev had reniaineel imetive and pibsi\t it 
Bi critic il a juncture 'sheridiii who reniuiiied 
with the IiMte Whigs, said, in his fluent cjiili- 
elent manner, th it the alarm was ridiculous, and 
hid lictn CTCaled bv n inisters themselves fir the 
most sellish andwickid purpiscs, tbit the f irmi- 
dublt band of rcpnblieans l iid t j exist in 1 ngland 
were nun of biickiam, anu that certuinlv iverv 
band and heart in the countrv would be united ti 
resist anv J rencli arniv that might attempt to in- 
vade England with the idei of effecting anv change 
in our government On the other h ind,lie buid he 
would vote for the imju Khintnt jf that Lnglibli 
minibtcr who should enter into a war with 1 ranee 
for the purjKise of rt-csl iblishing the old despotism 
of the Bourbons He did not cotibider the Ian 
guage held b} the liench republicans towards 
Holland, or the oiiening of the Scheldt, as siifli- 
cient ground for a war, nor would he believe that 
the Dutch would appi) to us for an armed inter- 
ference, unless the) were previous! v iiroinjited to 
do it by oui own miDisters. Burke, who had seen 
many of his predictions alreadv verihed, and whose 
horror of the Gallic revolution waa unbounded — 
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Burke, who believed that, if Fox had been Buffered 
li) succeed in his ])roject for the amendment to the 
address, he would for ever have ruined this nation, 
along with the rest of Europe, rose and spoke with 
extTaordinary warmth. Considerations of party, 
he said, and* all minor considerations, must now 
give %vHy ■ he came forward not as the defender of 
oi)positi()n or of ministry, but of the country. He 
believed the country to be in great danger; he 
lvn( w tliat there u as n faction in England who 
■wished lo submit to France, in order that our 
ediernmeiit might be reformed upon the French 
s\stem ; and he kne^^ that the French corresponded 
with and encouraged this faction, and were pre- 
paring to aid them. The cabals and conspiracies, 
the practices and correspondences, of this French 
fuitiiin in Eniiland, wire of public notoriet). Mr. . 
(’dopei and Mr. Watt had been deputed from | 
Manchester to the .Jacobins : these ambassadors | 
bad been received at I'uris as British rejiresenta- 
ti\cs. Other deputations of English had been rc- 
tei\e(l at the bar of the National Assembly: thej 
bad gone ibe lengili of gning supjdies to the .Ja- | 
Collin armies exiiecting iii leturn military assist- ^ 
ami in England. A itgular correspondence fur | 
iratirnising tlie two nations had been carried on 
1>\ societies in London with the Jacobin societies 
in various parts of Fiani’c. To jirovc the truth j 
of these assertions, be icad the addresses of i 
the J’jTigll bmen and Irishmen resident at Pans; I 
and of .Jo'd Barlow and John Frost, deputies i 
liom the Con'*titutiunal Society of London to the I 
National C'on^ention. He declared that theques- 1 
tion was not whether thej shoukl make an address \ 
lo the throne, but whither they sliould have a 
tliione at all. There would soon be no thrones or ! 
‘••■tiled governments in Eurojic, if French arms and 
1 I inch principles were allowed to take their own 
fouise; and he recommended and prayed for 
unanimity and deteriiiiiiatioii in England ns the 
best incam of stojiping the progress of French 
ainis Mr. Krskine, wlio continued to be con- 
mi tid with Fox and to lie a member of the So- 


members voted for the address and only 50 against 
it. The great majority of the Whigs, vexed at 
his imprudent conduct and alarmed at the tune 
held by men and societies which Fox frequented, 
had parted company with him for ever, and had 
followed the Duke of Portland and Burke. He, 
however, now gave notice that to-morrow he would 
move an amendment upon the report. And ac- 
cordingly on the 14th of December, when the 
lord mayor brought u)) the report of the address, 
he proposed the addition of a clause requesting 
that the king would enter into negotiations with 
the present Jacobin government of France, or 
“ that his majesty would cmjiloy every means of 
negotiation consistent with the honour and safety 
of this country to avert the calamines of war.’* 
In his speech Fox threw the whole blame of the 
horrid scenes which had occurred in Franco upon 
the ('udlition, and eulogised the spirit and valour 
of the French republicans, who had taught the 
]noudest men in this woild that there was an 
Liicrg) in the cause of justice and freedom whuh 
notliing could defeat. “Thank God,” said lie, 
“ Naluie has been true to herself! Tviaimy has 
been defeated, and those who fought for freedom 
arc triumphant.’* He said that all the inhahii- 
ants of Europe sympathised with the French 
and wished them ' success, regarding them as 
men struggling with tyrants and despots. He 
could see no force in the objection raised by some 
men that France had actually no government to 
ti eat with. Surely that was a government which 
the people considered as such. Great Britair. 
ought immediately to acknowledge that govetn- 
ment and negotiate with it. He proceeded to 
contend that w'e coubl not go to war w ithout the 
I greatest hazard ; that Ireland was disaffected, so 
that no man in his senses could expect any hearty 
I support from that kingdom ; that we could uluum 
I no new allies on the Continent, and that our ally 
I the King of Prussia could not be depended ii])oii ; 
I and that no reliance whatever was to he plaeed on 
, the emjieror. Even the invasion of Holland bv 


(ictv for Pailiuiniiilary llcforni, justified that ' 
‘•oc.ily and bim&ilf, and blamed ministers for de- ^ 
i.iyiiig to ])i()seciiic Thomas Paine, the author of 
‘The JlightH of Alan,’ till a year and a half after 
llie ])ul)lication of the book. He then charged 
Biiike with inconbistcncy, and concluded with rc- 
ciiiiimendiiig the House, instead of loading the 
English people with abuse and calumny, to meet 
their complaints, redress tlieir grievances, and 
remove the grounds of their dissatisfaction by 
reforming parliament and granting them a fair 
representation. The attorney-general. Sir John 
Scott, the solicitor-general, Sir John Mitford, Mr. 
Aiistrutlier, and others supported the address in nil 
its parts, the altoriiey-genernl dwelling more par- 
ticularly upon the different modes which had been 
adopted to work u])oii the minds of the poorer 
classes of society. The division, which did not 
take place till three liours after midnight, exhi- 
bited the numerical weakness of the Foxites : 290 


the French would give us but doubtful allies, in- 
asmuch as the democrats there would lie sure 
to join the French republicans, and the democratic 
party there was already nearly as btrong as tlie 
party of the Stadtholder. In spite of the aristo- 
cracy and the clergy the people of Flanders and 
Brabant had received the French with open arms. 
It would be the same w ith their neighbours the 
Dutch, and it might be the same with the peojiles 
of other countries. He represented the people of 
Scotland as being almost as disaffected as the 
Irish, and the truth, he said, was, that the peqile 
of Scotland had been treated with shameful indig- 
nity by that House, which had scandalously re- 
fused to hear their petitions for reform. Those 
acquainted with Scotland had affirmed that Mr. 
Paine’b works had far greater iiiffucnce there than 
in the southern parts of the island ; that they were 
read by all descriptions of people, but particularly 
by the lower class. He paid high compliments to 
2 L 2 
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Windham, “ who to the soundest heart joined the 
clearest head ;** hiu he compltuned thiit Burke, 
in the preceding debate, had s'arcely tnaled him 
with civility, lie said that Burke, who hud ac- 
cused him of using more in^cctive than argument, 
had himself been obliged to descend to hell for 
similes and figures of speech with which to stig- 
matise the present rulers of the French nation. 
Among J^omc pireptionchle cfiaradt'rs he (Burke) I 
had cla<ised and reprobated M. Roland, a man 
rminrnt for many I'lrtvrs ! [The cant about this 
“ctcrnaliy virtuous” individual had reached Eng- | 
land, and Fox probablj did not yet know to what ^ 
a condition of discredit and insignificance Roland 
had by this time fallen in France, ati} more than 
he knew that these Girondist rulers with whom lie 
would ha\e negotiated were lobe 8wi])t awtt\ in 
the course of a \eTy few months bj llie “ c\cej)- 
tioiiable chaincters*’ to whom he alluded ns being 
the onl\ bad men in this new' republic.] lie said 
that such iincctives did not tend to conciliate 
France ; that such gross insults and iniuries could 
not he forgotten or forgiven bj a spirited people like 
the French. He said that sooner or later we must 
acknowledge this French repuldic. Was not the 
republic of this country rcadilv acknowledged at 
the time of Cromwell.’ Did not courts vie in 
their cnilities to our commonwealth after the ex- 
ecution of Charles I.? Whatever ditfennce of 
opinion might be entertained about it, that execu- 
tion was certami} less unjust than that which he 
feared was about to lie intluted on the lute unhappy 
monarch of France, but still he would liope a deed 
so foul would not be c mimittcd. His right honour- 
able friend (Buike) had said vesterdav that we could 
not receive an ambassador reeking w iih the blood of 
innocent men, and, ])erliaps, even of the king of 
France; but, if the French should even proceed to 
extremities against that unfortunate monarch, he 
(Fox) would consider it as an act that would be an 
eternal disgrace to the nation, but still he could 
not think that we wore, theicr<ire, never to have 
any connection with France. If ministers’ objec- 
tion to receive an ambassador at present was that 
they did not know how to introduce a French re- 
publican minister into the king's drawing-room, he 
wished they would fairlv confess it, to the end that 
the English jieuplc miglit see tliut their blood and 
treasure were to be sacrificed for a mere punctilio! 
[Many persons were hurt at this sarcasm, and none 
more than George III., who is said to have trea- , 
Bured it in his memorv, and to have frequently re- 
peated afterwards that Mr. Fox would have pre- 
sented to him Marat or Rubesjucrre, or Samson the 
beadsman.] He bestowed some ]mtlioB upon the i 
unhappy prisoners of the Temple ; but he stxm 
passed from their 8uflering<> to dwell mure tenderly , 
upon those of that brave liut unfortunate geniU- 
nian ** Lafayette, whom the despots had locked up 
like a felon because he had always been a fiiend to 
liberty. Sheridan seconded the nmendment, os 
being calculated to rescue the country from a war 
with France. Burke again rose to declare that he | 


saw a spirit at w'ork that would leave England no 
option betw’cen war and ])eace. Considering it as 
admitted that France must not be pcrmitud to 
open the navigation of the Scheldt, and that she 
must be induced by negotiation or compelled by 
arms to restore the conquests she had made, he 
thought it a very extraordinary way of cffecling 
either purpose to rejiresent our internal situation 
as rotten, and all our allies as jiowers not to be de- 
pended upon. He would not believe that our in- 
ternal condition was so bad, although our constitu- 
tion was certainly assailed b} men who might do 
much mischief if not stopped in time. If the 
fidelity of our allies was not to be idled on now, 
what could wc expect from them if we acknow- 
ledged and ciitcicd into negotiations with the 
new republic of France, the fitrecst enemies of 
those allies and of all crowiitd heads.’ Would 
Mr. Fox make a choice of friendships and enmi- 
ties, and renounce all former alliances witli esta- 
blished governments to contract a close alliance 
with a countiv that had no government at all — with 
an anarchy? And were wc sure that the Frendi 
lepublicans, even if couited, would come to any 
reasonable terms with us? Ytl this was the con- 
t ngency for which wc were to renounce our pre- 
sent allies, the ancient and established governments 
of Europe. Tlie French republic liad not vet btcii 
iccogmseil bv unv jiowcr vvhatevci. And what was 
the peculiar time when England was to he* the fii'-t 
to recognise it, and to sind over an ambassador to 
Pans? Whv, It was the very moment, pcrhajis, 
when the merciless savages had tlicir hiy,»(ls nil 
with the blood of a murdered sovereign I To fol- 
low the course projiosed would look like givine a 
sanction to a bloody act, like giving cuneiicy to 
legicide*, and ufiordmg a preliminarv to the nun dir 
of our own sovereign. He shattered at a blow the 
argument that Fox had drawn from the conduit 
of Lurope towards Cromwell and the Engli^li 
commonwealth. Tlic Ficnch republic, he said, 
was V7/1 ifrnrns, and bore no analogy to any other 
republic or svstem of goviTMiicnl tliat had ever 
existed m the known world. The Englisli com- 
monwealth did not attempt to turn all tlie states of 
Christendom into republics • it did not wage war 
with kings merely bectuisi* they were not (Jemo- 
crat** ; it professed no principles of prosclvtism. 
The same nnght be said of the republic itf the 
United States of America. But France wanted to 
make all the w'orld proselvlcs to licr ojiinions and 
dogmas — France was for turiiiiig*cvcry government 
in the world into a demoerutK republic. If eviry 
government was against her, it was because slie 
had declared herself lio'-tilc to every government. 
This strange rcpubhi might be compared to tlie 
system of Mahomet, who, with a Koran in one 
hand and a sword in the other, compelled men to 
adopt his creed. The Koran which France held 
out was the Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
universal fraternity, and with the sword she was 
(li.Urmined to jiropagate her doctrine, and conquer 
those whom she could not convince. He did nut 
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wibli to hurry the nation into a war ; he wished cutive government in France, touching such points 

onI\ to make the people of England see that as may be in discussion between his majesty and 

France had really declared war against them, and his allies and the French nation*** He said he 

that the two couiitiies might be considered as actu- knew how little anything he could say on this 

ullv engaged in hostilities. The French Assembly subject would be attended to by the House. He 
and Convention had passed a variety of decrees, was, besides, indisposed, and so hoarse that it was 

every one of which might fairly be considered as a physically impossible for him to speak above a few 

declaration of war against every government in minutes. “ By his motion he did not mean to 

Europe. France had resolved to wage an eternal imply any approbation of the conduct of the exist- 

war against kings and all kinds of kingly govern- mg French government, or of the proceedings that 

inent. She had received at the bar of the Coiiven- had led to the present state of things in France, 

tion Eimlishmen, whom, in contempt of the king His object was simidy to declare and record his 

and pailianient, she professed to consider as there- opinion, that it was the true policy of every nation 

lireseiitatives of the people of England. Between the to treat with the existing government of every 

two nations there was at this moment a moral war, other nation with which it had relative interests, 

which must soon become an actual war. Mr. Yorkc without inquiring or regarding how that govern- 

spokc of Fox and his o])position in terms of severe ment was constituted, or b) what means those who 

invociivc he nll«)wcd them eloquence and talent, exercised it came into power This w-as not only 

blit denied that they possessed patriotism, modera- the policy, but frequently the practice. If we 

tioii, or candour. Diiiidas repeated that there wss objected to the existing hrm of government in 

everv rea'-on to apprclund that the I'rcnch army, France, we had as strong objections to the form of 

under Diimouricz, nicditatid an attack on Holland, government at Algiers; vet at Algiers we had a 

Enuland must, theidbrc, either abide by her trea- consul. If we abhorred the crimes committed in 

ties or abandon them If she abandoned* them, she France, we equally abhorred the ciimes committed 

would lose at nive the ies\icct hitherto paid to her in Morocco; yet to the court of Morocco we had 

hiifli character, and he no longer considered hy any sent a consul almost immediately aftei the com- 
othi r nation as w orthy of ronfidenec. Other men mission of crimes at which humanity shuddered, 
niiaht icjoice in rcpii stnlinc: the state of their By these acts wc were neither supposed to approve 
couiitiy to he degraded, weak, and hcljiless; but of the form of government nt Algiers, nor of the 
he could f'nd niorc pleasure in believing that crimes committed in Morocco. From his motion, 
Eiiuland wa^ still hiuli in spirit, and great and therefore, no opinion was to be implied, but the 
powerful, Kl)ouiidiiiu; in resources wimli, if she I opinion he hud stated. It would have been better 
should be foreid into a war, would (.liable Lcr to if what he proposed hud been done sooner, and 
bring it to an lioiumr.ible temmiaiion. Mr. Pow'V'-, ' there wore circunislunccs that made it less proper 
an hereditary Whiu, and one who hud long and ' now than at an earlier period. But this was not 
blc.adily Voted on the same side as Fox, now dc- | imputable to him. The earliest period was now 
clund that get llemun’s ptilitical inteiilioiih to be the bcht ; and this w’as the earliest opportunity 
pcculiaily bant fill to Ins country, and his pie^ent ' that the iiiettmg of pailiamcnt afforded him. It 
ameiidmint only projxr to alitnatc the jieopk of 1 w’ould have been still better if our minister had 
England fioin tbiir governiiRiit. Negotiation np- \ not been recalled from Paris, but hud continued 
pi and to liim to be imjmxeticable. He asked to there, as the miiiistcrs of some other courts had 
whom could we send lui ambassador? Who could ' done.** Mr. Giey seconded the motion, declaring 
be ’-urc that the men who h id pioscribcd our k.iig ' that an immediate embassy to Paris was the only 
utid iiivitid his ])eop]e to take up arms against , means of averting the greatest of calamities, the 
him, would ret eive an amhassadoi sent bv him? | most dangerous war that England had ever under- 


The faith of treaties and the duty of securing our ' taken. Lord Sheflield, the friend of Gibbon the 


internal jicace justified the address and the whole 
conduct of ininisterH If he could have his wi»-h, 
he would draw a cordon round Fr.incc to jiicviiit 
the «iprcadiiig of her infection. Wilberforci*, 
though deprecating war — it war could jiossibly be 
avoided consistently with justice — coneuried with 
the speech from the throne and the piopused ad- 
dress; and Fox’s amendment was rejected without 
a division. 

On the very next day — December the l.ith, 
w'hich was a Satin day, a day when Parliament dul 
not usually sit — Fox came forward with a thiid 
proposition, moving, “ That an humble addiess be 
presented to bis majesty, that his majesty will be 
graciously plea'^ed to give direction that a ministci 
may be sent to Paris to treat wutli those persons 
w'ho exercise provisionally the functions of cxe- 


liistoriun, reprobated the object of the motion, and 
declared he was almost ashamed of his former 
ciithusiusiii for Fox. He thought that the surest 
w#iy of u' oidmg war w ould be by making vi- 
guious jireparations for it ; and he affirmed that 
the distuibcrs of the world, when they had overrun 
other nations, would nut fail to fall upon us with 
double force. Some gentlemen expressed a hope 
that Fox might be prevailed upon to withdraw his 
motion ; some said that that motion W'as a palpable 
eiieroachment on the royal prerogative ; and some 
bitterly censured him for his conduct during the 
last three days. Fox, however, pursued his object 
with so much beat and perseverance as to cause 
the House to sit into Sunday morning ; a thing 
iiotknivMi in parliament for many years.* Mr. 

• Burke, Loiter to tho Uuke of PortlBnd, on the Conduct ot tho 
Muuriij . twc. 
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JenkiDBon (afterwards Earl of Liverpool) was of 
opinion that the motion did encroach on the pie* 
TOgati\e, and was otherwise improper and danjjcr- 
OUB He belicted that there were disaffected 
persons m tlie countr> whose activity made them 
dangerous, but he thought that war, instead of 
increasing then power of mischief, would greatly 
lessen it Thi I rent h knew thatwi wetc ciigatrid 
b} e\er\ tic of national faith to proUct Holland, 
and their insolent tine its to thit stutt must be 
considered as an intentional insult to 1 nclaiid, 
which could not be o\erlooked without iiuiinii^ 
the imputation of u eowardU and bust siibniissioii 
The king of Sardinia had cndci\ouied to negutiitc 
and conciliate the Irciuh, and what hud he ttiiiud 
bj it^ Ministers were bluiitd lor not hu\ing 
taken the sumt cc urst — i i not hixiiig -“onie 
months ago treated with the rieiuh, but i r 
man\ m iiths thcie liad bi n n thin, in I laner 
with which tlit\ eould treat ^lld now, when 
persons and things were t\tr\ (la^ e liaiuing, when 
all rule belonged to u niub (i r blurs und a sis- 
81118, where could we upph '* h it . iveriiineiit 
could we a knowledge where tlnie was letiiilh id 
government'’ How e )uld In.loul rc(«».nise a 
constitution which the French tlienischis weie 
ever) dav violating H< w («nild we iiec >tiiu with 
men who had deelared u uiiive s il war ti 11 
governments '* “ On this verv el iv, ’ lie e j iinied, 
“while we are here elebitiiig ahmt sendinc oi 
ambassador to the Ire rich rijuililie, eii this verv 
dttV lb the king to reeeive seniince, ind in all 
prububilitv, It lb the da> ot his murder' \\ hut is 
It, then, that gendemen would jiropOH to tluii 
sovereign^ To biw his neik to a bund of ban 
guinaT> ruthdiib, and aelduss tin ambuss ideir to i 
set of murderous regicides, whose hiniUaie still 
reeking with the hlood oi a slaughtered inoinreh 
No, Sir, the Hritish eharietei is to i nohle t > n ii 
a race leir iiifuinv , nor shell we lu the lll•^l li 
conijilimeiit i set of monsters, who, wlule we ere 
agitating the suh)eet, are ]ir bublv he iriiig tiiiuu.ii 
the stree s of I’ans — horrid sjuctaele ' — the hi > civ 
victim of their futv ’ Ihe Master of the Kdls 
thought that 1 ox himself ought to he sent n thit 
cinbdssv Perhaps lie might he us well leeeived 
as 1 reibt and Jutl liirluw , jieihujib not llie 
trench rule re. might suv to him, “ 1 )) veu come 
from the Kukj of Great ilrilain ’ If vem do, vou 
can have no husiiieas heie, ns we hive sweirii 
eternal cnmitv to all kings, vou had, the ref re, 
better be geme Mr M indham e onie iidtd that 
not onlv exjie lit Tire, but higher principles md the 
dictates of hummitv ioihade anv present rceti.- 
nition of the Irene h rt])ubliL. If (treat Britain 
gave that recognition, which had been civen bv 
no other power, what wemld be the tonsec|utntC'* ‘ 
Some of those conset^uenees would he the uiienati ui 
of all those powers with whom she wras at prcHi t 
allied, and a universal diseounge merit on the 
Continent, for, b> giving the whole weight of lur 
character to France*, she would jdace all the rest 
of Europe in a situation truly eliplorabli, — she 


would arm cverj subject of every kingdom against 
the powers that governed that kingdom, — she 
would recommend and facilitate the imitation of 
what had been done, or was still doing, by the sans* 
culottes of Paris , and all this could not be other- 
■wihc than fatil to the future interests of the world. 
Mi Giant, who had studied the law of nations, 
and wh 1 was well lead in what the I rcnch now 
stvlid “the wcim-e iteii wiilmgs of Grotius, Puf- 
feiidori, and V ittel,” * rejdicd to some gentle men 
who (hose to think that the forcible opening of the 
nivi. ilioii cf the Scheldt wus not of •'Ufheient 
imjioitunee t» pistifv anv loud conijilaint cn the 
part 1 f the Dutch Not onlv the liude, but also 
the niteniul see uiitv and iiielepeiulencc of Holland 
depended up »ii tint iivci Ml the celebiuted 
wiiUrs C11 the 1 ivv ut nations hud 1 iicl it down as 
ueleii und indubit ihle ]>iine pie ihul nveis be- 
lingccl It those who inhuhitLd then hunks, |ust as 
fai end no liithcr thin those liiiiks evtciideel If 
the hunks he Ic ngi 1 to difleieiit iicopU*. or nilions, 
then the d imiiii ii i vei the liver was divided, 
e leh pcojile ])ossess.ing the jmrt of the iivei that 
wus eonti.uous U) then domain, iiicl such wus 
the pebev of this distiihu i in, th it, if it lud not 
been laid down bv the law of natuie, it would luve 
been a jiositive •‘lipulution unclei the law cf in- 
tiens, f >1 With ut it no stite triveisc.d bv livers 
eoul I be seeme If, us the 1 leneli vveit now ton- 
t ndiii., the e urse ol iivers was us open and 
cimiu HI t> ill mankind us the sei itself, a fleet etf 
Ireiieh ei Spiiinurels inicht sail up the IIdiiks, 
iml we sh mid hive nought to ini)ltst.*»heTn until 
iliev aeluillv be. in hostilities Hit m mth of the 
^elulc^t being belweeii the hanks ef Ilollaiiel, gave 
the Dutch, unelei the liw of niluii uul nalieins, an 
iiieomiuvtilible light to the ]) )sses>'i()ri ef ihiit 
rivei lb tai is then b inks iMeiuhel und tins right, 
111 )i cove 1, had been riju ileillv aekn twled.ed and 
ratified hv expiess treuU Tin emjieior Jostpli, 
althnigh he hid itte mpled to open the ii ivigiti n 
of ihi Stheldl fir the be net i of hissubjeets iii 
the Nelhcil nidi, who p )ss( sedtbi uppe r b inks t f 
till rivei, hid been ob'igid to forego Ins jiurpose 
1 1 nut had no direct in'ercst in the (piestim— it 
least, the 1 re neb p»'Ltinded in their own dee 1 nation, 
that tilt} Inid not cone^ucred the Nelhcrlunds, Imt 
had onlv restoicdthe sovercigntv of iliut tc uiitr} to 
the mhab lantb of it The Belgians might want 
to have the fiee navigation of the river from their 
own countrv, through llol'und, to its mouth, hut 
whut had theiieiich ti do with this question^ 
Mere we to permit lliein to arrogate to themselves 
the umpirage ol all the clisjiutes in I uropt ’ The 
lestlibh, intddlingdisp isition e f tliut e oimtrv, whith 
an honour ihlc gentle man had declared was’ so long 
the scourge of mankind under the old despotism 
of Its kings, seemed now no less disclosed to pursue 
the same coiirsL under the still more wild and un- 
limiteJ despotism of the people The 1 rcnch liad 
alread} Ki/cd some territory belonging to Holland, 

* SFP ( itiz u (liurt mmwtor pi n potiiutiarv ol tlie ItoulIi Ra 
pubUs, to Ml Jeftenou AmLiiciiu iccretiLry of ilutc 
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or had threatened to seize it instantly; and yet 
some gentlemen could suggest that the Dutch 
government, instead of preparing to tight, ought to 
have sent an ambassador to Paris. If France, by 
force or surprise, had seized on Portsmouth, or 
any other of our harbours, or had declared its in- 
ten'tion of doing so, would Englishmen condescend 
to send an ambassador to negotiate ? They luid 
declared publicly their intention of invading the 
rights of our allies ; and those rights, so long as 
faith and honour remained in England, were the 
riahts of Englishmen. The French had admitted 
the subsisting treaties, hut denied their force upon 
giouncU on which all treaties and compacts must 
fall. If Holland or England were to attempt to 
treat, they should send to them not a slatesman, 
hut a ])rofcssor of casuistry; for nothing remained 
for inquiiy but an ulislract and metaplnbical 
(lue-'tioTi on the moral competence of contracts 
Hut wa'^ it to be allowed that the first ]»iinciple of 
morals should be contro\erte(l, ami the community 
oi /<ations tinned into u sehoul of metajdiAsicul 
sceptics? Tf we settled the di^pute with the pre- 
sent executive gt)\eriiment of France, their suc- 
cessors, armed with their meural im])rcscriptiblc 
Rights of Man, would, by the \er} same reasons, 
dinj their right to settle it. There was nothing 
that tuiild be obtained, short of a total ahaudon- 
iiicnt of their project, hut what th( metaphysical 
wand ol those logieians would destroy as by magic. 
Thty would tell you that it was imposoilile to biinl 
by treatv tlu Rights of Man; that right is para- 
mount to treaty ; that the c.\ecutivc with whom you 
negotiated had c\ceeded their power, had betrayed 
tlu ir constituents, and that lhe*n‘foie the I’ontraet 
and treaty with you niu‘>t he \oid. Sir ‘William 
Voung said tl at, if we wanted to fatilitutc the im- 
portation of ])lot8 and tieasons, we would do well 
to open and jirolong a regotiali 'ii with the jnesent 
French executive; and he declared (what was 
lurfectly certain) tliat, if wc ])ro|)Ohcd piiliini- 
naries, we should he looked ujion as Ircmhling 
cowards, wc should earn contempt and infamy', 
'iml he attacked all the same. liurke, who 
this evening for the first time took his scut on 
the Treasury bench, again siiokc with the most 
]mpas>«ioiicd eloquei • e. Kings, Siiid he, arc 
anointed with oil — the new sovereignty of the 
people, with blood ! The massacres of September, 
al winch all Euiope revolted, heightened this 
striking likeness; and none but the murderers 
themselves could help dejiloring those lionihle 
barbarities, which exceeded all an^'icnt and mo- 
dern crime. He declared his solemn eoiivirtion 
that a war with France wras rendered necessary for 
the security of the liberties of England, the inte- 
rests of Europe, and the happiness of mankind. 
He drew a ludicrous picture of the figure an am- 
bassador from the king of Great Britain w'ould 
make at the bar of the National Convention. His 
credentials would state that he was enminissioned 
by “ George III., by the grace of God,” Ac. At 
the reading of these w'ords, how would that pious 


assembly be convulsed with laiighlcr ! The presi- 
dent, Robespierre or Marat, or some other sworn 
enemy to kings, would surely nut be able to keep 
Ins indignation W'lthin bounds. On the one side, 
citizen Frost would inflame the resentment of the 
House ; and on the other citizen Paine w'ould pro- 
ceed to denounce us ! Dundas gave a good answer 
to tlioB(‘ who urged that the English ambassador 
ought nut to have been recalled from Paris, as he 
had been, after the 10th of August. As for the 
motion now before the House, he was willing to 
put it upon this issue : — “ If, under the former 
govenimcnt of France, while we hud an ainbussa- 
dor in France, and France an ambassador here, 
the French government had recei\cd persunB fiom 
this country complaining of the constitution, and 
jiroposing an alliance to subvert it, and given a 
favouruhlc answer to such persons, what would 
have been the duty of )ii» Majesty’s ministers.^ 
‘Woiihl It not have been to recall our ambassador, 
and order the Fiench ambassador to quit this 
country ? How (ould wc now send an ambassa- 
dor to Fiance, when the pn sent French goverii- 
inent had openly and \auntingly pursued the same 
conduct?” Fox said a few' words in re])ly to 
Dundas, or rather to Burke. He said he had done 
his duty in submitting Ins ideas to the House; and 
in doing this, he could not possibly have had any 
other motive than that of public duty. He was 
not courting the favour of minibters, or of those by 
whom minisicis were supposed to be favoured; he 
was not gratifying his Inends, as the debates in 
the House hud shown; he w'as not courting popu- 
larity, for HOW' pojiulaiity was to he gained only by 
the VI ry opposite course; but the misled people 
iniulit even treat his house as they had done that 
of Dr. Pri( Rtley. All that he w'anted was that they 
ni gilt know the real cause of the war into which they 
were l.kely to be plunged ; that tliey might know it 
dejuiided on a matter ot 7nerr form and ceremony. 
Fox was siipiiorlcd by Mr. Grey, Francis, Erskine, 
Whithread, Sheridan, and two or three others; 
but, after a long debate, his motion was negatived 
without a diMsion. Burke, w'riting upon the sub- 
ject u few months after, thanks heaven for this re- 
jection of a measure which he believed to be full 
of peril. If It had succeeded, he says — ” At home, 
all the Jacobin societies, formed for the utter de- 
struction of our constitution, would have lifted up 
their heads, which hud been beaten down by the 
tw'o proeluniiitions. Those societies would have 
been iniinitcly strengthened and multiplied in 
every quarter ; their dangerous foreign communi- 
cations would have been left broad and open; the 
crow'n would not have been authorised to take any 
measure whatever fur our immediate defence, by 
sea or land. The closest, the most natural, the 
nearest, and, at the same time, from many internal 
as well as external circumstances, the weakest of 
our allies, Holland, would have been given up, 
bound hand and foot, to France, just on the point 
of invading that republic. A general consterna- 
tion would have seized upon all Europe ; and all 
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alliance with e\CTy other po'^cr, except Trance, 
would ha\e been for ever rendered imi)i uticable 
to US. I think It IS impossible for unv min, who 
regards the ditjuitv and safetv of his countrv, or 
indeed the eonnnon safetv of mankind, ever to for- 
get Mr 1 o\*s proceedinffs in tliat tremendous crisis 
of all human affairs *’• On this verv sime daj, on 
which lox made Ins motion for sending an am- 
buBsad )r to Trance, the ISatniidl Conventi n hid 
published a decree in which the\ declared that the 
French people would treat enemies all other 
peojiles or nations who, refusing or renouncing 
liberty and ccjualitv, should be desirous of ire- 
aerv iiv their king or prince, and their piivilcged 
castes, or of enteiing iiiti an a t uumoditnn with 
them, tint the 1 leiieli promisul uid ingiged not 
to hi\ down tlieir aims until thi hliertv and the 
sovereigns < i the p rple on wli )«!c teriitoriis the 
Troneh aimies had inieiMl, <r muht heuafter 
cuter, should be C''tul)li'>hed , and tint tluv w iild 
never consent to an\ trcitv or arriiigiment with 
king, princes, arist leiacies, or j rivilcgcd clashes of 
an\ kind 

On the following Monel iv, the Htli of Dectin- 
hcr, Fox pursued the sime line of e nduct Mr 
Grey cornphincd that the livalists and high 
churchmen had been committing riots in van us 
towns, and pirticulailv in Muielitster, where tin 
house of a Mr \\ alktr, a mos resj eel due minn- 
facturcr and merchint hid hem atl'iiKed Ihis 
Manchestir n it, he sud, hid risen (Ut of a bv d 
meeting held in the tiwn \n honnirdiU ^entle 
man, Mr Peel (the f ither of the present Sir Ro 
bert), whom hewaw in his jdace, was ri pitted ti 
have been present at th it meeiinK, and 1 1 h ivc s iid 
in his address to it, thit it was time 1 »r the pt iple 
to rouse from their lithurjv, as thir wue ineiii- 
diaries in the c luntrv It Mi Ped hid it ilK 
used those wor Is hr lalh d upon him to n imc tl e 
incendiaries Mr (ircv next ( dlid tin atUiiti n 
of the H lusc to a pijar is u 1 hv tin V^sieiiti n 
against republicans and le\ill».is, estillislud at 
the Crown and Anclnr 1 iviin in J^uil n his 
paper w is entitled, ‘One Penn>w(ith of rniih 
from Thomas Bull to his Bi other John,’ ind eon 
lamed, Mr Gre\ said, some most unf uiided ind 
libellous invectives against the dissenters, whom it 
charged witii having been the authors of the Ame 
rican war [The simple truth was, that this lo\al 
association, and others of the sime kind, weic 
wear\ aud impatient of seeing the popular jircss in | 
a great measure monopolised hv the rev )lutinnnr> or 
reiorming partv,and were now retaliating with the 
same sort of fiir\ and ( x iggeiution as h id animated 
their adversaries ] Mr Gn > stiUd thaiMr Paini’s 

* Rights of Man h id not produced a single, ri it , 
but that this * Pennyworth of Truth/ bv exciliiig 
the people against the dissenters, seemed calculated 
to produce effects tlie most alarming llis motion 
was, that the said libellous pa]>cr should he de livercd 
in at the table and read Mr Peel be gged to < nserv c ' 
that there was no truth in any part of the newspaper 

* Letter to the Duke of Purtland ou tlieCond ct if Hit Miaon \ 8 el | 


paragraph to yvbieli Mr Grey had alluded, except 
that part ( f it which stated thit ‘God save the 
King’ hid hem sung at the Alanches cr meeliiig 
He read the resolutions of the committee of that 
Alanehester society agiiiist republicans and level- 
IcF'., and shewed that the^ were calculated to 
dissuade the ]o]iiilicc fioin insurrection The 
injti 11 w IS sti nglv opposed by Dundas, M ind- 
ium, the Mister of the Rolls, and othcis Mr 
Giigor said that lox himself had promulgated 
dingcrous opinions, and tint, if he chose, he yiould 
point tliem out Tox said that he was ejuite ready 
to meet this discussion it the House cho*»e to ap 
pnnt a lime li i ex miming his opinions There 
wiie, he Slid, eertuiii firms and ]ihrascs which 
eveiy gentleman wh i now rose ti speik yvas le 
quiie 1 to npi it, all these, whether “Church and 
Stite,” or “(jid sive the King,” or anything elsi , 
hi hiu^ed to III understood as having sud oi sung 
lliere were othii f nms and phrases n t so aecept- 
alilc But, as those, who had le id Itihan operas 
might lee licet to hive seen jiieiixed an adveitisL- 
iiient by the author, th it w hen he intn duced the 
names < f the he ithen gods and g idde^ses he me ii t 
nothing agiin>>t the huh Citholie lel ii, so he 
must aJve^rtise the ilou e, that, when he mule use 
of the w rds ‘ liheilv, “equalitv ’ he used them 
onlv in the tiiie sen-^e (f the Biitis i r u**!! uli n, 
ail I n t isiinelei t > d, ( i sup]>)''ed t > he nndir- 
stoid, in an\ ether country wlntever Heim 
liireel the Hou>^e 1 1 he e pid ind iiiqi iiti il , in 
It w IS iiJlfn the dignity ot tli lleiisi or if the 
^ iMriiment l))! cent seditious ] uhlieati ns on 
one sid md ji ips 1 v ih is i n the olfLi He 1 ad 
ilways advised leeii lie iiiiiet n ts and iiisur- 
iceli ns with seditious writiiiLs, liiitti lepiess mtl 
junish the cumin il u t lie mint lined tint 
III els unnsi the e n^titutien like Paine s ‘Rights 
e f M in, Inelnlleeil ri tii where is llic libels 
ag inst the iliss liters In 1 ] r \ kid uieat iiotiiiLS 
ill Hveril ]li cs, mil this ri tug Ind ml been 
])U 1 led lie s('\(.rel\ cut eiseei ihr I vd ass i- 
(I III ins and suliscripti ms which were m jir igress 
to aid m the ]risiiuii n of disifiie.lel pirs ns 
The.se as eiutioiis, 1 1 said, were n nek an instru- 
ment of tyranny over men’s iiiinds almost us 
bid as the cl ibs in 1 ranee*, that yvent about, as 
of en us they thou^iit fit, lequiung men ti ic- 
iiew ihe.r eivie oath on jnm ef jiroseription for 
iiieivism. Pipeibwcri hmdid about in London 
and the conn r\ for bi.,iiatures, and the names 
of those who siened aiul of tlnse who did not 
weie taken down, with the murk of mcivism 
fixed on the latter He treated the ussoeiations 
for prosecuting libels against the constitution, or 
order, morals, and religion, as tending to hinder 
the inipruvemLiit of the liuniun mind, and as a 
inobhish tyiuimy He eomjmrcd them with Lord 
George Gordon’s mob, declaring that he had ad- 
yiBcd hiB friends in Westminster to sign the said 
BBBociations whether they agreed with them or not, 
in order that they might avoid destruetion to their 
persons or their houses, or a desertion of their 
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shops. “This insidious advice,** says Burke, 
“tended to confound those who wished well to the 
object of the association with the seditious, against 
whom the association was directed. By this stra- 
tagem the confederacy intended for preserving the 
British constitution and the public peace would 
be wholly defeated. The magistrates, utterly in- 
capable of distinguishing the friends from the 
enemies of order, would in vain look for support 
when they stood m the greatest need of it.’’* Dun- 
das took'the same view of Fox’s advice, and told 
him that men who signed papers of which they 
disapproved might soon learn to sw'car what they 
did not believe, and the signatuies of traitors 
might thus appear among those of good citizens. 
Fox said he kept no such company as the right 
honourable secretary talked of; he con\er6ed with 
no men who would refuse to aid the civil mai>is- 
trate; and he had no udMce to give to traitors 
except to become good vubjects. He complained 
of inflammatory handbills circulated to call meet- 
ings of the friends of the constitution, and men- 
tioned one which concluded with the words, “ De- 
struction to Fox and all Ins .Tacobiu crew.” This 
might be intended to cause his hout>e to be treated 
like Mr. Walker’s or Dr. Piicstlcy’s. He was, 
however, not much afiaid, fur, although he hud 
been often made unpopular where he was not per- 
sonally known, he had the good fortune never to 
have been unpopular in his own neighbourhood. 
Mr. Grey’*' motion was negatived without a divi- 
sion. The ver) motning after these declamations 
in the House of C’omnions against the loval asso- 
ciations, Fox went down to a meeting of St. 
George’s parish, and there signed an association of 
the nature and tendency of those he had the night 
before so vehemently condemned ; and several of 
his most intimate friends attended the meeting and 
signed along with him. Timediately after this 
extraordinary step a society was formed under 
Fox’s auspices, called “ The Friends of the Liberty 
of the Press.” This society, according to Burke, 
was only a modification of the society ealling itself 
“The Friends of the People;” being composed 
of many, if not most, of the members of that club, 
with the addition of a great many other individuals, 
such as Mr. Home Tooke, “ of the worst and most 
seditious dispositions that could be found in the 
whole kingdom.” “ In the first meeting of this 
club,” continues Burke, “Mr Erskine took the 
lead, and directly (without any disavowal ever since 
on Mr. Fox’s part) made use of hi\ name and 
authority in favour of its formation and purposes. 
In the same meeting Mr. Erskine had thanks for 
his defence of Paine, which amounted to a com- 
plete avow'al of that Jacobin incendiary, else it is 
impossible to know how Mr. Erskine should have 
derived such marked applauses for acting merely 
as a lawyer for his fee, in the ordinary course of 
his profession.**! 

At this time London and several of our provin- 
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cial towns were swarming with Frenchmen. Many 
of these were priests or noblemen who had fled for 
their lives ; the vast majority of them were decided 
royalists, without a hope on earth save that of over- 
throwing the Jacobin system ; but mixed among 
them were individuals who wore the garb of lo}alty 
in order to serve the republicans, who were nothing 
else than spies and secret agents; while others 
there were who made an open profession of atheism 
and sans-culotlism in all its branches, and who, 
protected hy the large liberality of the English law, 
were using all their eflurts to seduce the people. 
The success of thehe men w'as not likely to be very 
great, but they excited a panic and an outcry, and 
it was assuredly the duty of government to adopt 
some measures calculated to clear the country of 
the nuisance. Our laws were not made fur fo- 
reignets, and least of all for foreigners that were 
trviiig to sulivert them On the 19th of December 
Lord Grenville brought forward a bill in the House 
of Lords for subjecting aliens to ceriain regulations. 
The bill proposed in the first instance to make all 
foreigners arriving in the kingdom give an account 
of themselves, and surrender such arms as they 
mii^ht have in their possession — to oblige them in 
their several removals through the country to use 
passports, by which their actual residence or occa- 
sional movements might be known— to distribute 
those emigrants who received allowances from the 
British guv I rnrnent, and who had no other means 
of subsistence, into certain districts where they 
Could he mure under the cuginzuuce of the civil 
power — and to pay particular attention to such fo- 
reigners as had come within the present year, or as 
might afterwards arrive without obvious reasons. 
As it hud always been a part of the roval preroga- 
tive to send foreigners out of the kingdom, this 
alien bill merely re-afBrmcd that right. Although 
ojiposed b\ the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquess of 
Lansdovvne, IjOid Guildford, and Lord Lauderdale, 
the bill was earned through the three readings 
in the House of Lortjs without a division. On 
the order of the day for the second reading, the 
Marquess of Lansdovvne moved that government 
should enter into an immediate negotiation wi*h 
France, for two impoitant objects: 1. To pro- 
pose to the ruling powers in that country either 
to receive back that vast number of people 
they had driven into banishment, or to contri- 
bute to their means of support; 2. To save 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. from the horrible 
fate which appealed to menace him. The Lords 
negatived both propositions ns hopeless and useless ; 
and the Commons pursued the same course with 
respect to some suggestions of the same sort which 
were offered by Sheridan and Fox, who both ex- 
jiressed their detestation of French cruelty Pitt 
said that a vote passed on the subject of the unfor- 
tunate King of France, and framed in those in- 
dignant terms w'hich became the House, might, 
ill the present fuiiiius temper of the French pei'ple, 
only serve to disguise the atrocity of their conduct, 
and hurry them on to the commission of tliat very 

2 m 
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crime which the House so warmly desired to pre- 
vent We may add, that, m whatever terms the 
vote and overture had been made, thet would hive 
hastened both thi execution of Louis and the 
declaration of war ocainst England hen the 
Alien bill was brouL,ht down to the Commuu<s, 
Fox and his diminished part^ opp ised it with all 
their mia;ht, descrihinc; it as a measure contrart to 
the treaties between Great britun and 

France, as a violation of the law of nations , and | 
as an outras^c on Magna Charts itself On the 
second readn g of the bill there was a nicmorahle 
debate Dundas observed that so \cr\ cicat and I 
extraordinarv an inHux of foreigners into this eoun- | 
try must at an\ time have called f>r the attuitioii of 
government but that at a time and under circum- 
stances like the present, such an immigration iiom 
a country which hid been the scini of the most 
convulsive proceedings and the most drcadiiil enor- 
miticb made the iuce‘*sit'\ of ad ip iiig si me piuti- 
cular measure still more impentive and urgent 
In these Iran actions a vast imnilur of the 1 reiieh 
people h'ld taken a dinit and an tutivi pirt 1 he 
p^lnclple^ which guided th I reiieh nvdiii n 
were not (oiifiued to 1 ranee, thev weie spit id, er 
attempts were maki g to sj r ad them over the 
whole of Europe there wen J ic bin emissaiies in 
Itah, in 'spiiii. 111 Hilliiid, in Geim mv — tl ere 
w IS a svsti inntired prosel tism it wuk Itie 
mat er becarin the m re seiiouii us thcie hil bun 
found even in Eneluiid men so infatuated as to 
adopt these principles, and t) send (\er iddicsses 
to the executive government 'ind the tUili- el 
!■ ranee Evcrvbodv he said, knew tint iming 
the hapless emigrants who hid (onie hither fur 
refuge there were ni nv who hid been engaged in 
deedb of outrage and cruilfv at Pens — in s mu if 
the w orst dt eds of the re v oluti n Bui ke , w ho b iv b 
in his letter to the Duke of Porilaiul tint this 
Alien hill was “ feeble and lax, and far sJnrt of 
the vigour required bv the c miuiicture,’ bi pj) rtul 
ministerb even more streimouslv than 1 jx o|pisul 
them It wab in Ins spieeh < ii this oeea^ion ihat 
he had rec nirse to thii strike of orutoiieal aeiiiig 
uhiih has been so often omnunted up m In 
alluding to the fact that three tliousnul daggers 
hud lieen ordered and in inutuctuicd at Biiininghuin, 
he drew a c me ealed dueger from hib h is{ m t nd 
threw It down upon the Hour of the He use, 
exel liming, “ Tins is what vou are to gain bv an 
alliance with the French' "Wherever their prin- | 
ciples are introduced, their practiee munt follow 
You must equallv proscribe their tenets and iheir 
persons' You must keep their ])riiKipleb from 
our minds, and their daggers from our heartb' ’ 
On the motion for the third reading, 1 ox under- 
took to prove that the anxietv ul out a few Freiuh 
repuhhcaiis in England was us ridiculous as all the 
rest of the alarm , that no \lie i act could L,uurd 
against the intnduition of opinioiis , and that if 
dwgerouB principles were propagated in the coun- 
try they mutt be pro]>agatcd by English agents, 

A ho would remain if everv foreigner was scut out | 


of the kingdom He wiblitd that all the French- 
men who hud been concerned in the detestable 
masBucres of September should be expelled , but 
he thought tint the horrors of those da}B ought not 
to be mentioned us the act either of the 1 rench 
government or the hreneh people, for both dis- 
ci iimed It lo disclaim, iiideid, was not enough 
ihdt the eriinc was not pieventcd or followed up 
bv }unisbmint would be an indelible disgiacc to 
Pans and to Franee But were wt to go to war 
on account of these inhuiiiau inurdirs ’’ No war 
(ould be rati nal that hid not some object which, 
bein^ ubtu ned much wa\ for piaec He belli ved 
that the piirugitivr of the ciown to send foieignera 
out ui the kingdom did not exist, and, if it did, that 
It vv IS 1 H) d 11 gen us to be all wed to reni iin 1 ox 
Was inswcnd at great length hv Pitt, and aftei a 
Winn debate the h 11 was re id a third time and 
pi std \n iiher hi 1 t • ]»rtvcnt the i ireulation iii 
J 11 Jiind of Inn li ismgiutb, lands, pi Jinissory 
11 Its , w IS c iniel tliDugli both Houses with 
scarce Iv um opp situ n , us was also an itlier bill 
to iiiible hib map tv to risriaiii the ex]) irtutiun of 
iiivil St lies, saltpetre, inns, ai d uinmiiniii m 
On the 30 h 1 1 J muarv, 1703, Dundib presented 
t ) the 11 nisi of C innioiib a ruv il niisbige alluding 
1) the ‘xieution of L uis XM , and siitng that 
oiders hul been given t lav bet ii the House 
e pies ol stveril ] jars whirh hul hicii leteived 
iimi M C haiiv lin lit iniiiibtii ] leniputentiarv 
fr ni the ni st C linstiin kiiu, and of ih iiiswcrs 
will h hid 1 ) 1(11 utuiiud then o, us likewi e a 
( >1 \ of 111 orKi to (pill the kin^ 1 m made 
bv h b inajfsiv m e nineil ind Iran"' iiUed to 

the bald M Chuuvilin, in e iisequeiiee of the 
lee unlb net i ved (f the aliocious aet recently 
perpetrated it Piiib Ihe nussage, m re ver, 
s ated that lin» ni qestv thoiulit it imlib] i ibahlv 
iiecesgirv to in iki a 1 itiui a uim nl lU ni of his 
fun lb bv H( i and luiul Ihe II ubi took this 
misbu .,1 into (orihulti iti )ii on the .’nd of 1 ebiuarv, 
when Pitt leeiUd 11 the uggi i^atuns whieh Liig- 
lind, m e (niinon with lu*- alius, hil ret ei ved 
from 1 ranee, and m iiiit lined lliut, however uiixi ms 
we might le for piaec, the I rimli w luld not allow 
us to en))V that hitsbi g He dwelt with gieat 
el iquenee up >ii the murder of the lunch king, 
i rr me which had exeit d bit oiu geiiird bcnii- 
nient of ndigtiition and ablninnee He stated 
that tb British gov eminent, having adopted from 
the beginning u s\bteni of neutralitv, hud leli^iously 
adhered to that svbteiii, that tiie\ had declined 
taking anv part in the internal uflairb of krunce, 
and had made a posilive declaration to that efieet 
In return for tins deeluiation the 1 rench had en- 
tered into a positive eunlroet to abstain from any 
of those acts by which the\ hud biiice provoked the 
indignation of this country In a paper which was 
now on the table thev disclaimed all views of eon- 
quest and uggrandisement , thc\ had given as ur- 
ances of friendship to all neutral nations , they had 
protested that they entertained no idea of inter- 
fenng with the government of other countries, or 
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making anv attempts to excite insurrection, as they 
hel 1 an\ such interference and an\ such attempts 
to be a violation of the la\v of nations During the 
VI hole prtceding summer, when France had been 
engaged in the war with Austria and Prussn, the 
King of Grea Britain h id in no shape departed 
from the neutralitv which he had engaged to ob- 
serve But what had been the conduct of the 
I reiieh 1 he hrst instance of their uccess m 
Suov ha I been quite sutticicnt to unfold the pi in 
of their imlitioii lhe\ had immedmteh aniiLvd 
sa\ )\ ti their own dominims, and had disphved 
a res litim to do the sime whciuer thev c uld | 
( iir\ ihiir arms Thev hid reii lered the Ve hcr- 
Iinls a jiriMiici, in substance as well is nime, 
(.ntrdv dep iident on 1 ninci Their svMen, 
111 I b\ the Jiobin sicieties and thiir corrt- 
spjnlinu in f reign counlriis, hid given i in re 
i it il bl )w to tlie in le | ndeiie e ot ni ions th in un\ 
Inch hid (vei b n intliited 1)\ the most am In 
tio IS king On th 2'! h f ]) cember thur iin 
bisidir li le hid cjinplain d ct th in) ir ous 
e nistr i li i win h w hid ] iit u) in tlie detree f 
till l^lth of N \ ml) r, wli r in ihev jir mised fra- 
liintv ml assist 111 e tj ill n ti ns tut would 
ri,v It ig, n s tl tir g veriiuK its \et n the Dst 
( f Dice mlier then in nistcr j 1 the in nine lied il- 
Iressc 1 a le tt r t) all tl c fr ends oi 11 rh m tlie 
seapirts of Iranct, in whi h w is tie following 
pissu — ‘ Tiic kii ^ 'ind Ins pirliim nt m in 
to link w ir ugiinst us \\ II the 1 lulish le 
publi n Mifler it-' Aireidv tliese fret mn 

hlnv their diseoi t nt an 1 the lepug ice ih \ 
hive, li ben aims a^ iinst th ir liihtis the 
Trench \V IP we will lU to then uce in — 
we will inikt ti (1 "ecTit ni tiie islmd— we 
will 1 dgt there lif v th usn 1 caps of libertv | 
— we will jlinl ill re th sicii 1 tiee — we w 11 
Ftr t h (II emr irras ti ui iipibli in hrt lirin, 
in 1 the tvi innv i i then givernm nt sh ill «>e n be 
elt tr V 1 * lit deeiuie I I is e invietion th t w ii 
w IS I r feiablc t > a jie i wlueh e nl 1 be c nsi t nt 
neither w th the inteiiul tian piillitv mrexteiiul | 
safe tv i f Lngland , an 1 he m vi I an addies-^ t his 
m'i]e<>tv to that ell el L rd heiuehuiu]) seei nded 
the m tion Vlindhim in a long and earnest 
sp ech e mended 1 it we must o to war fir the 
•^ccuritv ( f this c unlrv , that never had a wai been 
undeit iken with a more specitir or more mportant 
object , that in his pini ni tins war was inevitable, 
tint the Flench were actuated bj us great a spirit 
of conquest as they hud ever shown , that their 
success would be destructive ef all older, moralitv, 
and religion , that this indeed would be a war p 7 0 
ms et iocis lo\ and a few ot his friends spoke 
on the ether side, still lAsioting that w ir was not 
neccssarv and might be avoided , but Pitt’s motion 
was carried without a division An address to the 
same effect was voted by the Lords, where the mi- 
nisterial partv had been strengthened b) the ac- 
cession of Lord Loiighbuiough, who on the 26th of 
Junuirv obtained the great seal, which he hud so 
often endeavoured to snatch from fhurlow 
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On the 11th of Februarv Dundas pre'>ented a 
roval message acquainting the Hiuse that the Na- 
tional Convention had declared war against the King 
of Great Britain and the Stadtholdcr of Holland on 
the Ist of February This message was taken into 
consideiation on the nc\t day, when Pitt entered 
into a detailed statement of our dealings with 

I rance, and of our endeavours to remain neutral 
so long as neutrality seemed honourable and possi- 
ble His motion for the address in answer to his 
majcbtv s message was seemded bv Mr Piwys, 
who spoke the opinion of the vast mqontv of 
piiliimcnt and pi pic when ht «>ai I lUit under 
present tirciimstaiues, war with Fi nice w is fur 
prefer iblt ti pcicc with lier It it were asked, he 
Slid, what we should get Iv gmig to war, he 
woull answer, we should get )ust what we shiuld 
lose bv n )t going t) war Tlicic might be men 
wh ) asserted th it the constitution of tins country 
hid not been in dinger, but it was his honest 
opini n that it hid re ntlv been in gieat il inger , 
and, fir his ) irt, be 1 ss fcircd the iirows that Hy 
bv (I V thin th p stilenee that walk th bv night 
Fiv. ‘•ud tint, it thtie was anv neee^sitv of gi ng 

10 w ir witli 1 ranee tint neces‘*itv must have been 
mule Iv the u wise, urri^ant and provoking con- 
do t of our mil isters , and he conclude I a lung 
speech bv m ving an amendment, prumi ing an 
effectual supp rt to his majestv in repelling every 
hostile att mpt upon this e oiiiitrv, and in such ither 
e\ rtions as might be neccssarv to induce Franc# 

I I c )n«»ent 1 1 such terms ot p icihc iti ii as should be 
onsmtent with the h n ur of his mijesy s ciown, 
thesecuntv <»t Ins illits, ind the inteiesu cf hiB 
pt jle Duiidis il ij cfeiuled the cinluct of 
m ms ers and ihi w s me m ire light in the spirit 
of 1 1 me c on her sans culolti anarchv , and her 
rivenuus amhiti n, which eq luUv contiilintcd to 
render a pcice with her impracticable He did 

11 t lie iiv th It th s t ) a gre it ex cut, w as t > be a 
w tr of principles , tor he said tl at Great Britain 
ciiUied into the war to secure her best interests, 
bv eppisin,^ a svstem of pniicii Ics which, if not 
clu ck d, must end iii the desti ucti n of tins and of 
everv other i untiv Burke, in a vehement speech, 
taxed Fox with using in the English House of 
Cummona language exceedinglv like to that u«ed 
111 the Nuliiinal Convention by M Brissot Fox had 
said, or had seemed to say, that it was only against 
absejlute nionurehies that the French had declared 
eternal war, but Burke showed — what scarcely 
rtquiied anv showing — that they were as furious 
agiinst the free constitutienul monarchy of England 
as against absolutism This new -created enqiire 
of theirs was intended to shake all surrounding 
governments Their minister, Gambon, had de- 
clared that the limits of their empire should be 
th )8e that nature had set to them — the sea on one 
Bide, and the Alps and the Rhine on the other, to- 
gether with a large cut of the ApenuineB-r-and all 
this was said to be for the benefit of mankind and 
of liberty and equalitv, as the subjects of other 
goverumentB situated within those wide limits were 

2 M 2 
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to be duped and flattered into insurrection. They 
had directed their invectives and reproaches at 
England more than at any other country. They 
had executed their unhappy, innocent monarch, 
not as an example to France, nut to extinguish the 
royal race there, but, as they themsehes alleged, 
as a warning to all other kings and an example 
to all otlier nations. Only a few hours after the 
execulinn of Louis, their minister of justice, Garat, 
had said to the Convention, “ We ha\e now ihrow'n 
the uauntlct to tyrants, which gauntlet is the head 
of a tjrant.” The\ intended the murder of their 
king only as a step to the minders of the other 
kings of Eunpe, for thej had declared that in* 
monarchical countri could ha\c alliance With them ; 
and this too at the \eri monunt when the\ were 
prerendin? to (onciliate Knjiland and to explain 
awHi toe dec ree »)f the lyth of Noxenil er. Neither 
the soveieiirn nor tl c jaople of an\ other country 
had an\ dooht as to ilicir intinii'ms, or us to the 
meaning of tin* r puhlir derius and their scciet 
machinations. Bin if Burke held the war with 
France to he inevitable, and on our part a sacred 
dutv, lie did not disiimse the dancers and difticulties 
of the striigule: insiCful of he lit v mg, with the un- 
reflecting or over s niguino majonti of the nation, 
that the odds would he on the side of England and 
her allies, he showed that the odds would be on 
the side of France ; and, if his warnme voice had 
been attended to, the war would h ive been con- 
ducted in a \tr) diHercnt manntr from that m 
which It WH*. unfortunaieK carried on The French, 
he said, huvuig afunuhmed ajt\^ indu'^try^ 
laic, order ^ ei '‘rffihtng hut the ymtrd, htuny 
armed the entire pnjni/atinn, mud prnte mod 
formidahle uud dieadtul to all notton'^ cemposed 
of quiet cifi:en'> vln only u^ed a rjiicn nvuihet of 
soldiers as a defence. All France had, in tact, 
become one vast camp, from which armies might 
be poured in evciy direction ; and, as they had 
already adopted the principle that the countrus 
overrun by them were to support tlicir armies and 
furnish money to the head-tpiarters at Pans, they 
would have no need of commissitidts or supphei. 
from home, which cost so much and caused ‘>uch 
delays in the movements of armie«» 'I lure would 
only be some primary expenses, and these w'ere so 
easilv met ! Their minister had stated that Fr.mce 
had been purged of 70,000 men of preerty, all of 
whose effects were to he confiscated, to the amount 
of 200,000,000/. sterling Thus, like a Oaiid of 
robbers in a cave, they were reckoning the strength 
of their plunders Tliey had two terms for raising 
■iipplies — Confiscation and Loan. The common 
people were at present relieved in their taxation by 
the confiscation of the property of the rich ; and 
they reckoned on the confiscation of projicrty in 
every country they entered as a sufficient supply 
for their exigences in that country, and as their 
rctuarce for carrying the war further. Thus they 
were making war supply them with plunder, and 
plunder with the means of war. Men who could 
find no work ut home would readily turn soldiers, 


even in countries where the passion fur war was 
not so predominant as in Fiance, and where there 
was no new fanaticism to impel them. In the 
manufacturing city of Lyons alone there were 
30.000 artizuiis destitute of employment ; and 
these men would seek for a remedy for starvation 
in the ranks of the army. In a crisis like the pre- 
sent he thought that gentlemen should examine, ns 
if in the divine presence, whether they had any 
sinister motive, and act upon the pure result of 
that examination. For himself he had no hesita- 
tion to pronounce, as if hefote the divine presence, 
that ministers had not precipitated the nation into 
this war, hut were brought to it by over-ruling ne- 
cessity. l'ox*s amendment was negatived, and the 
address, as moved by Pitt, was carried without a 
division. In the Lords, on the same day, an addiess 
to the same effect was moved by Lord Grenville 
and seconded by the Duke of Portland, the head 
of the old Whig ))arty. Earl Stanhope, who hud 
not recovered from any of his dt lusiono, ami whose 
genius was too irregular and flighty to submit to 
jmrty rules, moved an amendment much more ex- 
treme than that of Fox, with whom he had engaetd 
to act, for It accused ministers of pioiiucing the 
rupture with France, and demaniietl specific in- 
formation as to the objects wh.ch his majesty jiro- 
postd to obtain by carrying on this war. Loid 
Lauderdale moved another amindmcnt, which was 
the counterpart of that proposed by Fox. Both 
aintndmcnts were negatived, and the motion for 
the addrc'-b was carriid without a division In all 
these proceedings the parliamentary majority wa'* 
havked by the feeling of the people, itiere had 
not been un\ thing like so near an approach to 
unanimity for many years. Yet, on tin 18 h ( 1 
Fehru.iry, Fox moved a string of resolution^, tin* 
eflecl of whieli was that the two Houses were t i 
load llumsclves vMih cviry kind of n proac li I i 
having voted tlie adtlress whidi they had jn**! Ciir- 
ried up to the throne.. They were lo hegiii by th 
tlariiig that England waa not lu intcrniiddle in 
the interior concerns of Fratiee, a thing uiicxampkd 
111 the hi‘‘tory of the world when one nation has hem 
actually at w ar w ith am.ilK r, and a doctrine contra? y 
to the uniform praciice of France, who, whether in 
peace or in war, was making it her great aim not 
only to change the interior government, hut to 
eflect an > iitire revolution in ihc whole of the 
social Older, of every other country. Tney were 
next to declare that the particular complaints which 
bad been stated against the conduct of the French 
government were not of a nature to justify war; 
and that ministeis had nut taken such mea**ures in 
their negotiations with the French government as 
were likely to procure redress, without a rupture, 
for the grievances of which they complained. The 
next resolution came with a singularly bad grace 
from the eulogist of the Empress Catherine, and 
the statesman who had invariably opixised whatever 
tended to check the ambition and insolence of that 
imperial termagant. It imported that it did not 
appear that the security of Europe and the righu 
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of independent nations no^ stated among the 
£jr >in d‘i ot war icjainst France, had been attendtd 
to h\ hib maiLst\ ’b mini«stcrs in the case of Poland, 
in the in\dbion of which unhi|>p\ couiitr\ the most 
open contempt of the law ot nations and the most 
iinjus ifii! le -pint of aj:i?randi&cment had been 
nimift Sled, without having pioduccd as far a^ ap 
peired to the 11 u'se, 'ln^ renn nstiancc fiom hit, 
mi)eM\’ii m nister»? Burkt, "ho had alwa,b tc i 
most warmh fir the fate ot P land, uid who e\ r 
dtpl ired the iniqnit\ of the p irtiti n coinnii Ud at a 
m mint when, were it onl\ foi their own bikes, 
the s ;verei(>ns of Lui ipc ou.,ht to h i\i been setting; 
ex implcs of lustice, forlicaiance, and genLrobit\, 
biib Mr 1 o\ 8 inttntnn, in the choice of this 
i \ nirdimiM topic, w is eiidcnt cnonuh He well 
liifw tw ) tliin s, first, tint no wise or honest 
niin can appion of tint piitition, or think oi t 
with lit 1 1 i^nostic itii i, ^rc it mischiefs from it to 
il conn rics at boni lutiirc time ^ccondI\, he 
kne I quite ub well th t, let our opini ns on tint 
jnrtiti >11 he what llie\ will, 1 luliiid 1)\ itself, is 
net ill a situation to ifl irel t > P 1 1 id aiiv issist mi e 
whitbOLNer Ihe piirp isl if the nitiodueii m of 
P ilish p diiiis into this disc issi m w is n t f r the 
sikc (f Pdiiid, It was t tliiow an ed um up ii 
til e who are ohli..ed t > di dine the e lust of justice 
fi 111 thnr impibsdil \ it su|])oiting i laust 
whiih lh(\ ippro\e, is it we, who think miic 
strongh in this subject thin hi dies wcie of a 
I irt> agiinst Pol mil bn luse wi ire lued ti 
act with sonic oi the iiithois of tint inju tice 
against our (oniiiion ctitnu riime But the 
cri It i id h idiiig \ ill pi SI it til s in i idiuti n i f 
P 1 111(1 lilt) till dehitis n the 1 lei h w u w si 
divert the pulilii itteiiti m fn in wlnt w is m ui 
]ov(i, tint 1 fr ill i su I h c ] r ti n an t 
1 rime ti i qu irrd with the dlies f i the siki if 
i P lish w ir, whieli, i r ar v us iii purj isc to Po 
lai d, he km w ii w is ut of iir p w rt luikc 
If Ln„laid eantouih Pd aid ever so run tch, it 
must b( tliioiiLli the inieliurn of da a s But, 
b\ iittaiking all tin (onihmed jowei- iigither 
f r tliiir siipjiosid unjust a.grcbsuii ujioii 1 i me, 
h bound tlicin a new eoninun intiust, not 
i jiarateU to ji in 1 ngl inel lor tin rest ue i f P 1 md 
1 hi jri]) siti II coul I onl\ mean t) do whit all 
the wr teis f Ins pirtv in the M irnii g Chr inele 
Inve aimed at persuiding the public to, through 
till whole of the list au urnn and win cr, aid t) 
this h )ur , that is, to an alliance with the 1 icolanb 
ot Frince for the prt tended juirpose of siuiouiiiig 
Poland This euri Ub project would leave toGri it 
Biuain no other alU in all Europe except its old 
cneinv F'lanee ”• Ihe last of Pox’b btring of 
resolutions was, that it was the dut} of minibleis to 
advise his majestv againbt entering into an\ cn> 
gigemmts with h» allies which might prevent 
(ill It Britan ^rom making a separate peace, or 
winch might counttnanee an opinion in Lurope 
that hib mijestv was niting in concert with other 
powers, for the unjubtinable purpose of compelling 
* 1 e tnr t lit Di kt uf > ortlaiid, on the Condukt of the Minority 
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the people of France to submit to a form of 
g ivernmeut not approved b\ that nation Hitheito 
he had lather avoided diviilitig the House, but he 
pressed these resolutions to a divibion The} were 
rejected b\ a majorit\ of two hundred and twenty- 
I bix the numbers vo mg being 270 against 44 

Votwithbtandin., the decided victor} of ministers, 
Fi \, a few da}b after (in the 2l8t of Februar}), 
eneouiagid and supp rtid Mr Grev in producing 
the vtrv same string of resolutions in a new form, 
ami in moving, under the g i^c of an address of 
the House to tlie ciown, another censure on all its 
own proceedings in tiiib session Tiie charge about 
P hind was dwelt upon at muih greater length, 
uid the French republic ins wcie likened to the 
unluitunate Pi les, the attack upon France b} the 
allies bung if presented in the siine light as the 
invasion ami dismemlieinunt of Poliiid Fresh 
illjitivcs weie offeicd for the conduct of the 
reneh c \ pi utive, anil it was again affirmed that 
WI were gi in^ to vv u with )iit uii\ sulbeient ground 
Thi motj m, however, was negitived without a 
divis m 

In-teul of entering upon the long and tompli- 
eited dibatis (which did not end with the present 
St* s on) ujion the justice inU j lojiiictN i f England’s 
en^uni^ in this war, wc will indeavour to detail 
biieflv somi of the fa ts ind reisuns which seem 
to ju**tilv the belief that the choice of war oi peace 
iij 1 n^cr rcbtid with thcBntish government, that 
thi diieet piovocatims to h tilities did not ori- 
gin iti witli iis , and that, whatever i umplaints may 
justlv li dganst till mannet m which the war was 
or 1 lu time i < nducted, tlie government of the 
iliv must ttwh K tr eel from the eharg» of hced- 
lisslv and wanlndv running into hotilities* In 
the eui tenmes it Piliiit/, where, in the month of 
August, 17'>1, the tmperor ind thi king of Prussia 
signed a (led iration tint ihe\ would take certain 
iiieubuies to leseue the king ot Prance, provided 
othti ]> vversvvoull siipjiort them, England took 
no put vviiitevtr, and whin the conferences were 
over, iiid th emperoi hid letuined to Vienna, 
she deehiied that shi was resolved to j'rtservethe 
Strictest neutr ilitv Besides the letter of the em- 
peroi, wlum tt e British givcinment lould have no 
interest in eleei iving, there aie various other proofs 
that (jieat Biitiin, at tint period, took no part m 
a CO htioi igiimst Fianei It was an afterthought 
uf the French republic ins to charge Great Britain 
with being a parl\ to that coalition they did not 
ineiitKii till charge in their pri sent long declara- 
tion of war, and befuie issuing that diclaration, 
ttie\ had iipeatcdly declared, in the Convention 

* In Him I tui \vp Ium a\uiU lourbihis of i \tr\ tli r recital of 
llu c 11 oil mis aii|Krlid l\ duruini.n ir\ pnufh (,i (■>> >n the 

111 1 rs 1 th Politics ul (i it 111 tain anl Fi inci fi m the tima 
cfih (lit inte tPiliiitz 1 y H rbrrt Murbh (the lute Bi<ihop of 
Ititil 1 tt 2 s Is 8\ Tina till IV Ilk, in Hhnh n> ftiLt la 
stitel with l I 11 iiid ( nviDciDfi esideiict (takin chiefl\ Irom 
!■ i deemb m niieatna deiliritisiis anl nher stall pan rs and 
ni II IIS u IS niihiii il V written u hi l>erni in 1 lui, i ik — i unvu ig« 
wli h liii. r idenci it thi Lumnits f I ii hid reiil led i« 
lin 11 1 t th i II r la hu \n-'aiilw a dial publish d at Leipaio, 
111 S liiHi I'D) IIl traualited it hiniailt into I ntilibh in th« 
Cl lao 1 till ainit yoal and it woa pub lalwfa in lijndoii In 
iHon 
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and elsewhere, that Great Britain had nolhine: to 
do with the conferences at Pilnks Biissot, a bitter 
encm^ to Fngland, B.iid she acted the |»irt of u 
mediator on tliat occasion, and laboured to calm 
the eflervesecnce of the Gu man princes When 
the late king of Sweden was diBCUBsing his gene- 
rous hut romantic projects with the Marquis de 
B he said, in all the conhdcnce oi iriendship 
and ])ri\ate corrcBpondenc c, that it would be <i 
grand point gained if Ln^land would onl^ remain 
neutral, b\ whieh his maiest\ e\en &eenied to eh ubt 
whether she might not at that time Inn e thought 
of assisting the Freiuh Whin, tiwards the el sc 
of the summer of the negr es of St Doming) 

asserted the rights of man, and lediu ed the French 
inhabit mis ot the island to a slate* of de*.] air — when 
the French e ijut d (i lliat inland was sunoundtd 
b^ tlie 1)1 1 k inMii..( nt«>, and the inlnhitiiitb had 
neither arms n r aiiimui iti m — tin I n»li li go- 
lernor ot Jam iic i, at the req lest and pr i\er ot the 
I renth ge)\ernor “int tin iii arms, ainmuintio i, and 
pre)\ oils, with all p )ssihle esi'editioii, and, t i 
that time, «‘a\ed m in\ tlnmsuul*- oil ii nchnnn fi )m 
distruetion This w is in the di\s ul the 1 j gi**! 
ti\e Vs'-LinhU, when the Jneohms weie a mini iil\ , 
'\et how did thit Itgi'.laluu nspond t) the hum me 
acf* Tin ])er‘w)n wh «•]) »ki hrM wh n the In s 
were liid befire tin A^ssemhh, jm po'-ed neiihei i 
\ntc of thinks to the Bntish g Mrninent nor t> 
Lord Lthiighani, the goMrnor it Jumiiea, hut 
directed his whole ittention to tin st ite ot the 
French (ololl^, till M l)lll)a^ct riiminhd him of 
the ihligations which thi> owed to the ginerous 
Lngl sh goNCTiior An ih'«(ure mernhir et the 
\ssi mhU then propisid a \ ite of thanks to the 
British government, hut ihi m it ion w is seeoneUd 
h> no one On ih eonirin, when G luj in moved 
that the thanks if tlie \s^emhlv should he volt d 
iitiher to the British Lovernnieiit nu lo the .,0 
\ernor of Jam in a, lut ij the British mti //, tlnii 
were t >un 1 ])lentv to (ond and support the 11 
lion, which w is e in ed onh wi li tin umin innnt 
that Motion ur Idin..hini, is a iinm'cr it the 
Rntish nation, should he nmiel in pirliiulir 
I he insult was the more gross is it w is Lad 
Gower, the English umb iS" idor, whi hid n )t 1 d 
what had happened at St Dinimgo, arAi wh) hael 
informed them that his sovenun h id higldv up- | 
proved of Lord Lthngham's conduct Jiui it was 1 
something m ire than an insult — soin thing more 
than ail exhnniion of republican conceit and im I 
])ertiiience it was a public intiination — the most j 
])uhlie that could he made— of the design already 
formed todriwr u distinction hctwe*en the Lngli h 
people and their givernment, and to tlaitii the 
nation (if it could swallow so vile u coiiiph 
ment) at the cxpcrise of the king, and of tli se 
who held their commissions under him A ])roud 
government, eager fur war, might have proceeded 
to hostilities on no greater provocation , and 
l>ctweeD the months of November, 1701, and 
Februan, 1793, the French had offered many 
other provocations and insults greater than this 


When Louis XVI sent his circular letters to 
fore gn courts, aimouneing that he hid accepted 
the constitution of 1791 — that model and perfect 
constitution whieh all Fienclimen svvoie to, and 
which w IB never to he altered — the court of Great 
Biitain was one ot the hr-t which sent a lespectful 
and fiiendlv unswir, whereas several of the Eu- 
lopean courts answered much later, some of them 
did not answer at all — the king of Sjiain giving 
t)i his answer that he could not consider that 
Louis X\ I hid the u*e of his free-will when he 
accepted the siid constitution, and the king of 
'^wcdeii refusing to npin thi circular lettei, which 
was diliveied to him hv the Friiich iiiiiiisier at 
‘stoikhilm It was never ])retindiil th it the 
British g virnmcnt ajipioviel of tint absurd con- 
stiiii 1011 , the make IS ot whiih prepared tin wav 
f 1 the muieliv and hi oel lint folliwcd, or thit 
ih V belli \ed, imv more linn the king of 'spun, 
tint Louis hid hcLii in the eiijoviiunt ot lihirtv 
and free will when he aLtijitcdit, hut tliev ah- 
Bt iiucil fn m all lemirk not coii'.idiiiig tlu rn- 
selvfs ]U‘.iilieil in oflermg aiiv, and returned a 
civil note of foim to a ciieulir which was in itself 
notlimg 111 re Niurlv it the sime m meni that 
the \ itDinl \ 5 semhlv mule such a utiiiii f >1 the 
g nerosi V t \mised l)v the 1 1 .^lislnit St 1) mint.-), 
ilrniih fiu iti , stie innig all over with tricolor 
digs, mel 1)1 leling diliami i> tii ities, hud upon 
an 1 iiglish in n- f w u e n tin ci ast e f M il ih ir 
Bv an articli in the treatv of cimiiuree of 178() — 
tint treatv in whiih Pitt hal tikin s» nine h 
pride — it was « ipul ited hetween Frai^i and I ng- 
iind tint, if Lilher of the two e intraitmL poweis 
should be eng ige el in a w ir w th a thir 1 ) ower, all 
vessels belonging 1 > suhpels of the olhci tonli let 
mg p)v\it sh )uid he provided with •'■ea letters ui d 
etriitie ites tint the misters of them, in e ise tlnv 
bhonld he bus])ccte(l of c irrvi g ummuMiti 11 , or m\ 
wailike St ires t tlie e n m\ ot tin f irmei ])i\ti 
(i thing stTieilv priiihitid h\ another iiti It of 
the sum triiv), might h« able to eltiii tin m 
silves, and, as i ne tssarv consequent e, it was 
fiiither stipuhitid, ti at, if a ship t)f war belonging 
to the funner posi r met a nieuhmtship lu- 
loHLing to till latur, the captain of the ship if 
war should he at liherj to send an offiitr on 
hoard the merchantman, to txaniim the said 
Ma-letter anti (ertificutc Sir Riehartl Strachan, 
in the * Pheinix,’ met, on the Indiim oast, several 
Fienth merehaiitnien that were under convov 
of a French frigate As the war with Tipp )o 
SultHiin was then at its height, as Tippoo and his 
father iljder had alvvavs been the allies of the 
French, ns the emhissv which Tijipoo had sent to 
Pans w lb no secrit to the Fnglish officer, as it 
was ven unusual for vcsbcls which had nothing 
contraband on hoard to he convi)jt*d by a man-of- 
war 111 time of peace, the suspicion unavoidably 
arose that these vessels must he carrying ammu- 
nition and warlike btores to Tippou Sir Richard 
Strachan sent off an officer in a boat to the captain 
of the French frigate, to request him to make a 
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ei^nal to the merchantmen to la> to, in order that 
their certifi( ates iiiiEfht be inspected But, instc id 
of doinfi; thip, the caprain of the frigate made a 
signal to the meichantmen to cro^d all sail and 
get ofl , and, to pre\ent Sir Richard Strachan from 
followini; Ihtm, he attackid the ‘ Phanix,* bct,in- 
nin^^tohre ujion her e\eii before the Engli^-h licii- 
ti riant in the open boat had time to return on hoard 
to nuke hi& report to Sir Richard As eoon as 
the iftiier and mtti got on board, Sir Riel ard 
stnclnin replied in the proper manner to this 
une\]uetcd attack, and efter a short (iiga^emeiit, 
in ^^hlell the 1 rendi capt iin fell mt rt dI^ mounded, 
til liiLuti sliiuk litr flag — tin first of m luv 
hull Ir d tncol rflig*' that '^tiuek to the flag of 
1 n.hiid in the ri\( liitionan 'i\ai Cmim don 
( nii\ dll'-, ^^h) (oniinaidid tin Eiulidi fleet 
mIiiIi mhs 1m! g at'liili herr^, gave imnudnle 
(idiib fir tin' relt i*- (f tlu fii*,it( and after- 
ids, ^^llLn Luid (i ' er eonipliiiud to the court 
(f liiiiK t thi*- \Klunii of tlic tre it\ tl e mi- 
rmiet ind this it I (j in h '•tdi hi^ e m|lunit 
w IS dehierid in m vl m dirat tirins, htiiijj 
cniplid with tin hope th t the Fieneh e ’vernnitnl 
V uid ^i\e 1 1 leis t) prevent sun lar aeeidin in 
ill uie, Mill h in ..ht distuib the jieiei whi h hii 
Biitannic niajistv-’s) p»irne''lU vvisned to in iiti am 
\ ( t, vvlun tins n t » f ur ambissid i v> ri id in 
III Natl n 1 V “end U thev wo dd nit i unit sand 
t null in i]» iog\ (rtiet'e nv pKinise f i the 
futiiu ai 1, ilitr insi.Uiiil\ itteni) t n*, to )ustil\ 
tin e 1 li t (t the i i])t nil of their f n cute, the \ 
rtf mil the initei t i eoniuiittei , wh i k it sUtp 
It oni ^ virnnn nt h 1 1 birn desn us of a w ir, this 
nl ne w uld hiv lusulitd the declanti ii d it, 
and if till thiiij!: hid < i cun ed whin PittN fither 
wa*- minister ind at tin hi ght of hn» warlike 
itdour, It iiii\ bi d uhti d whither hostilitiis wouli 
nit hi\e bieii piodiiimd i niidiiteh To a 
“u i““ii)ii of such acts no nitiiii i in submit wilh- 
ut 1 ising spirit, diaructei, and moral f irei — 
wi houi binging upon iisilf, with the nust im- 
fiviurable and diseour i*,ing cireunistunces, the 
war It would fain h ve ivoidid Ihe insults 
hcHptd persinalh up n Lull Oiwir wire niimir- 
luis and excessive Thc\ so opei h aciuscd liim 
of faiilititing tlu coir(.spondenie of the aristoirats 
in Pins witii the ciuigrant princis, that he c mie 
f rward with a piiblii dei lal and a solemn po- 
testation that he observid iii all things the neu- 
trality between piities whiih his govirnniint bad 
imposed upon him But fu gnat temper on his 
part lit would have withdrawn fritn Pins long 
befort the 10th of August, and but for tin real 
anxiety of his government to avoid a war, he must 
have been retailed For many months he could 
nr t take up u newspaper without reading the most 
feroiious utticks on his king and guyernment , 
and the writers of these things were not mercl} 
journilists and new mingirs, but known to be 
members of the national legislature, leading men 
of foreign committees (as Brissui), or miinsters 
of state At the beginning of the year 1792 the 


British government reduced the number of sailors 
and marines to 16,000 men, made a reduction 
in its yery ineonsideruble army, and gave up, or 
rither did not renew, the treaty of subsidy with 
He8«e-Cas«-el , Put, in his confidence of peace, 
abolishing tuxes to the annual amount of 200,000/ 
At the Bime time thi 1 iinrh not only augmented 
prodigifusly their land fortes, hut also mere isi d 
then navy, declaring tint they would hive 80,000 
sailors and maiiiies, and that ihi thunder of their 
ships was rcailv toroir in all seas They must 
have contemplitid awai with Lugland, for Prussia 
and Austni hid no fleets wlmtiver When th se 
two p iwirs nuiycd tlmii armies towards the French 
fiontier, the great naval prej arutions wire oi ne- 
cessity suspended , but, as soon as those armies 
vvert III ret 1 eat, till preparations were resumed, 
and thr e mot tbs before tl ey declund war the} 
Ind 21 ships of the line, 30 fruates, 18 “loops, 
24 (Utters, md JO slooj s - armed tn flute^ not 
inlv 111 eirnmision, hut actiialiy at sta Ihe 
hrutil houil irdnient of Onegin, and the impunity 
with whieh thiy had been allowed to seour i part 
of till Mediti irmean and t in^uli the helpless 
it linn stitis, hid wonderfully dated their sailors 
Uj m war beiiv diel irid by tin C invention against 
Austria (in April 17^2), Chiiuvel n notified the 
ivent to the Fi ^lish court, and rteeived anotlur 
])ositive as uranee that Lngland would persevere 
in her neiiti ilitv Chauvelin, an ehscrving and 
in aeute man, expressed his eonyiitim thit there 
W 1 S eviiy n ison f r relying on these assuranies 
of the J ni^lish g vernmint , statin^ tint Piti was 
solely iceupied with his schemes of hnunce and 
home iiiiu* veincnts, tint he had formally assured 
u deputatnn of nitii hints that Engl ind wo ild n )t 
meddli m thi uflairs of 1 ranee , that the nati m 
hill no tiste fm wir, tint no preparations wire 
making either iii the ports or in the arsenals A 
lew diys after Chuivclin delivered a note t > Loid 
Grtnviih, Ihi se retny forliitign affnrs reep est- 
ing that all British subj cts should be fjibidilen to 
sirve mull r any foreign power at waryvith Franci , 
and with this request the court of Great Bntiin 
promptly compliid, issuing a j roi laniution on the 
25th of May, firbidding all British subjects “ to 
receive anv comm ssioii f r arming and acting at 
sea as private eis, or letters of reprisals from any 
enemy of the most Chri'-tiun king , or, by virtue or 
under colour of such commissions or reprisals, to 
disturb infest, or in any way damage hi“ sub- 
jects, or t> anil ships as privateers, or to go out 
to sea thircwitb, under the severest punishments 
that can be inflicted on the tidnsgreBBorv, besides 
being liable to make full restitution and satis- 
faction to those to whom the} have done damage ** 
Chauvelin was instructed by his government (we 
use the term for the sake of brevity, but govern- 
ment there was none in France) to thunk his Bri- 
tannic majesty for his fnendh di'>positions, and 
for the sentiments of humauitv justice, and peace 
which he had manifested. Nearl} at tin* same 
time that this proclamation was issued at Chauve- 
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lin*8 request, the proclamatiun was issued agaiiiKt 
seditious writings ; but this was a mere act ut na- 
tional police, which had no relation to the govei n- 
ment of France, and which no more concerned 
that government than the nieasureb taken in 
France relative to the emigrants concerned the 
English government. There w'as not a sentence, 
a word in the proclamatiun against the government 
of France : alarmed at the proceedings oi the 
coi responding societies and clubs, vvho had not 
merely addressed letters and sent delegutes to the 
National Assembly, but had also sent delegates to 
the Sucietd Mere, which was not then the French 
government nor the friend of that lyoveinmcni, but 
Its vilificr and oppressor, the Englibh proclamation 
merely said that “ dangerons coi respond cnees had 
been entered into viith sundr\ ]>erbons in foreign 
parts *’ If, instead of these vciy general expres- 
sions, the terms “ sundry Ficiicliinen ** had l»ecii 
used, still no objection could leasuiiably have bcfn 
taken, as individuals aie nut a government or n 
nation. Chauvclm never pn tended that any in- 
jury or insult was intended against his uovernment 
or country in this proclamation Immediately 
after its appearance he sent a note to l^ord Gren- 
ville declaring that, “ if certain indiMduuls of this 
country have established a cnriespoiidenLe abroad, 
tending to excite troubles here, and if, as the pro- 
clamation seems to insinuate, certain Frenchmen 
have come into tliiii vieias, this is a proceeding 
wholly foreign to the Frencli nation, to the legis- 
lative body, to the king, and his mini'-ters; it is 
a proceeding of vihich they are entirely ianorant, 
which militates against every principle of justice, 
and which, whenever it becomes kno\^n, \m 11 be uni- 
versally condemned m France.** In liis eagerness 
to rescue his government from all svispii ion, and 
in his Ignorance of the forms of the English cnii- 
stitution, Chauvclm even requested that his note 
might be laid before tlie two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. On the 18th of June, 1792, nearly a month 
alter the proclamation against seditious writings, 
Chauveliii, in the name of his go\ emment, thanked 
his Britannic majesty fur hib pacific intentions; 
and a month after that, or on the 17th of July, 
Chanvelin acquainted his own government that the 
British court remained steady to their friendly dis- 
position. In ihc interval, on the 18ih of June, he 
had even cumnHinieated a note to Lord Grenville, 
in which the mediation of the British cabinet was 
requested between France and the allied powers of 
Austria and Prussia. Although the note was 
jirimed at the time in the * Mouiteur,* nearly every 
Fiench historian has passed over the fact in jier- 
fcct silence. On the 8th of July, after mature 
deliberation, the English government answered, 
that the iiiterventiuii of his majesty’s rouiieils 
Ctiuld not be of u«e, unless they should he desired 
htf aU the parlies interested. No answer amid be 
mure reasonable, for, unless the contending parties 
invite and agree to the mediation of a third party, 
there can be no mediation at all on a friendly 
footing. But it was not mediation or friendly ne- 


gotiation that the French wanted ; and Chauvelin 
gave Lord Grenville clearly to understand that 
what they required was an English armament and 
an ( ffectual and decisive co-operation on our part 
with France against our ancient friend and ally 
the House of Austria, and against our present 
closest ally tlie King ot Prussia ! Mr. Fox and 
his opposition, who had made so terrible an outcry 
Hgiiinst our Russian armament, and who had de- 
feated the object of it, could hardly ha\e expected 
the government to comply with this strange re- 
quest. Moreover, a navul armament against tw'o 
powers who had neither ships nor ports would 
have been of no more use than an armament 
against the moon : to adopt cflectual and decisive 
measures, EnLland must have sent a land army to 
the continent to co-operate and fraternize with the 
thorouuhly Jacobinized and sans ‘Ciilotti zed armies 
of tlic French republic. But the whole propo- 
sition is too gloss and monstrous to desirvc a 
thought or a word, were it not that the Foxite 
ojipo-ition pretended that the French had never 
iiiude any \ery iinrcusonable demands, and that by 
continuing our friindly negotiations with them 
we miglit very well have kept out of the conti- 
nental war. If that had been possible which was 
utterly impossible, if England had been able to 
brim; about a geiieial peace in June or July, 1792, 
the National Assembly would liave di dared war 
a second time, for jicaee would have left a king 
on the throne, and they wanted a republic; and 
Rnssut and other leading men had declared in tlie 
government journals and iii the Assembly, over 
and over again, that France did not r^fujre |>eacc, 
but war ; that the condition of the countiy and the 
circumstances of the times w'erc all favourable to 
the most extensive military operations ; that the 
lesulutioii was formed “ to break with all the 
courts,” “to set all Europe at dchuncc,’* "to set 
fire to the four c oriiers of Eurojie, for therein lay 
the salv.iiion of France.’* Even the eternally vir- 
tuous Roland said to the friend of an English 
eentlemuTi who was eager for peace, and who un- 
dertook to show that France might obtain peace 
with i’russia and Au‘‘tria if so inclined — "Peace 
is out of the que tion . we have 300,000 men in 
arms; we must make ihem march as far as tlieir 
legs will carry them, oi they will return and cut 
our throats !” * Hire again was that logic of fear 
which was the motive of so many deeds and the 
groundwork of so much of tlie revolutionary fabric. 
And tins dread of an armed multi ude must have 
existed and have led to the same decision, of making 
them march as far ns their legs would carry tliem, 
it i’russia and Austria had never given refuge to 
the emigrants, or remonstrated against the acts of 
violence and encroachment that were committed,— 
if they had reduced their armies to the jieace esta- 
blishment, and quietly Bssented to all that France 
was doing at home and abroad ; for the popular 
masses were armed long before there was anv talk 

* Mr. Milm. AathaotSo Cuimiiondpnoe « idi M. Lebrun, the Fnaoh 
mtnfarir. aud otlian. to February, 1793, ae oiled by Manli. 
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of foreign invaiion; they were armed, not to con- 
tend with F^stia and Aiutna, but to put down, 
destroy, or dnve out the anstocrats, by which term 
was understood every Frenchman that differed in 
opinion with the majority, and had property and a 
name Before the conference at Pilnitz the prin- 
ciple had been adopted of arming the sans-culottes, 
as the class that was the most interested in the 
progress of the revolution, and best prepared for 
the privations and risks of war Before there 
was an> intimation of foreign interference France 
V'as converted into a great dnll-ground, and the 
shock and convulsion which had taken place, the 
diaht of the opulent and luxurious classes, had 
created a dearth of employment which drove men 
to the army as their only resource These legions, 
after doing the work of their rulers and legislators 
at home, would have demanded a proportionate re- 
ward, and their rulers would have sent them to 
glean it in the ncighbjuring countries, in the cir- 
cles on the Rhine m the rich helds of Belgium 
and Piedmont and Lombardy This they would 
have equally done to save their own throats Such 
an army could neither have been reduced nor 
maintained bv any government in France but, in 
the national passion for war and conquest, these 
troops would have been ready at anv signal to 
throw themselves upon their neighbours to obtain 
not only free quarters, but excitement, fame, and 
the chances of high promotion, the highest ranks 
in the army being now not merely open to, but 
almost exclusively reserved for, men of the lowest 
conditions Thus, whatever course the European 
sovereigns and governments had pursued, there 
would still have been a European war 

On the 17th of August, 1792, after Louis XVI 
ha( been dethroned and his Swiss Guards butch- 
eicl the British government recalled their ambas- 
sador, but, in his letter of recall. Lord Gower was 
instructed to take especial care not to neglect any 
opportunity of declaring that his majesty meant to 
observe the pnnciples of neutrality in everything 
which regarded the arrangement of the internal 
gov emment of France Lord Gower communicated 
this letter to Lebrun, and that French minister re- 
turned an answer to it in the name of the new re- 
publican government of France, expressing, indeed, 
some regret at his recall, but at the same time 
their great joy at the continuance of the friendly 
assurances of Great Britain They did nut affect 
to consider the recall as a violation of neutrality , 
they left that gloss to be put upon the affair by 
Mr Fox and his friends In ordinary circum- 
stances the recall of an ambassador precedes a de- 
claration of hostilities, but ambassadors had often 
been recalled without that step being followed by any 
war, and, in itself, it never amounts to a declaration 
of hostilities When hostilities are intended the 
ambassador takes no leave ; but Lord Gower had 
taken leave m a friendly note In the present case 
a recognised government had been overthrown, and 
no regular government had been substituted for it 
No one yet jEnew what manner of government might 
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be setup by the plotting Jacobins and QirondiaU lAo 
had made the revolution of the 10th of Auguat,|mt 
who had scarcely begun to make the constitution 
which was to take the place of the one they had all 
sworn to — no one yet knew whether there might 
not be a ftesh popular insurrection and a new 
revolution within a month, a week, a day Lord 
Gower had been accredited to Louis XVI as to 
the person invested by the constitution with the 
executive power of France, but Louis was now a 
prisoner in the Temple, and his authority was 
transferred to a promnonal executive council His 
lordship’s letters of credence were, therefore, no 
longer valid For him to remain at Pans it would 
have been necessary to have sent him new creden- 
tials But to whom could he be accredited ?— Not 
to the executive council, for that was only provi- 
sional and temporary, and liable to be changed 
every hour — not to the National Assembly, for it 
had pronounced its own dissolution, it had ordered 
the election of a Convention, and it had decreed 
not that the king was actually dethroned, but that 
he was onlv provisionally suspended from his func 
tions until the Convention should meet and decide 
what was to be done with him As all authorities, 
or semblances of authorities (for there was no real 
one except that of the armed and bloody mob), 
were at that time merely transitory , as there was 
nothing that a regular government could recognise, 
the most prudent and the most moderate step which 
England could take was to withdraw its ambassa- 
dor, and wait at least till the new constitution 
should be determined by the Convention There 
was, indeed, an incessant haranguing and writing 
about the nation, which was said to be distinguish- 
able and recognisable apart from any government 
It had adopted or might hereafter choose to adopt 
But governments can only treat with governments. 
Lord Gower could not take the sense of the French 
people by appel nominal In the Assembly he 
saw one party succeeding another, and each pre- 
tending that It represented the whole nation If 
he had asked the Girondists, they would have told 
him that they were the nation, and their adversa- 
ries a mere faction if he had put the same question 
to the ultra- Jacobins, he would have been told that 
they were the nation, and the Girondists a faction 
Every man in France foresaw that very soon these 
parties would make a relentless war upon one 
another, but as yet few persons could be certain 
which of the two would remain masters of the 
field It was even more necessary to be neutral 
between these two parties than it was to be neutral 
between France and the Coalition If the Bntish 
government had treated with the party now m 
power, they would have been accuse by the suc- 
ceeding ruling party of having treated with a Mo- 
tion — of having intermeddled unwarrantably in 
the internal B&ra of France The recall of our 
ambassador was positivelv Uie bert and the on^ 
means of preserving both neutralities As Rtt 
said, m hiB speech of the 12th of Febmaiy, the 
propriety of Lord Gower’s recall appeared still mote 
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evident vhen it was contidered that the men who 
had aeized tiipoa the governmast had been obliged, 
in the coarae of a month, to ^pield to the interests 
and the views of a different pinty : — adding, that 
mjien any government was overturned, it iMcame 
a fair question to know how long an interval 
should intervene till the new powers should be 
acknowledged ; but that, if that change of govern- 
ment was accompanied with the utmost tumult 
and distraction, with a bloody anarchy, it would 
be very hard that war should be declardi against a 
nation for not acknowledging the change the very 
moment the change took place. Before the Con- 
vention determined what the new constitution or 
form of government was to be, they declared war 
against Great Britain. No complaint was raised 
by the executive council upon the recall of J^rd 
Gower, or upon any other English topic, until 
after the Duke of Brunswick had been defeated, 
and the French troops had commenced their career 
of conquest. Then murmurs Mere heard, then 
decrees intended to produce social insurrection 
and social var throughout the civilized world were 
promulgated one after the other, and then, too, 
more open and flattering countenance was given 
to those deputations of scoundrels, fools, or mad- 
men that carried over to the foot of the National 
Convention the congratulations of the English 
societies and clubs— ^nd then, too, fresh thousands 
of secret agents and propagandists received their 
missions to penetrate into every quarter, and to 
preach the rights of man, and blood, plunder, and 
anarchy to the poorest classes of societ}. Gre- 
goire, the priesty called these agents ** mission- 
aries,” Camille Jordan called them “ apostles of 
rebellion,” and Chaussard, who declares that 
London abounded with them at the end of No- 
vember and beginning of December, 1792, called 
them “ revolution professors ” They were fur- 
nished with money for the purpose of bribing and 
seducing the needy, and paying interpreters and 
other assistants. According to Brissot himself, 
the executive council was authorised to take, under 
the head of army extraordinaries, vnlirnitcd sum^ 
for these secret operations. He also intimates that 
a great deal of this money was sent over to Lon> 
don, although the greater part of it w’as embezzled 
and appropriated by the patriotic executive.* We 
have seen at the very beginning of the revolution, 
before either Girondists or Jacobins were heard of, 
and before any party or any man in France pre- 
tended any offence at the hands of the British 
government, that Lafayette cherished a plan for 
revolutionizing Ireland. This plan was now taken 
vp with vigour ; and, a month or six weeks before 
the Convention declared war against England, 
l^brun, the minister for foreign affairs, moat con- 
Mently aaaerted that the French were sure of Ire- 
land, and that a revolution must take place in 
Enj^land. Thia conviction waa so atrong and to 
univeranl, that no line of conduct which the British 
govannieBt eonld have adopted would have pre- 
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vented their declaration of hoatilities. In vain did 
I Mr. Milea, aa a private friend of Lebrun, aaaare 
I him that the English people were enthusioatically 
I loyal and attached to their conatitution ; and that 
a few political clubs, which were thought so much 
of in France, were altogether contemptible in 
England. Certainly there were other subjects of 
' the King of Great Britain and Ireland who la- 
boured with all their might to confirm Lebrun 
I and his colleagues in their mistake. On the 18th 
I of November, the very day before the Convention 
I issued its formal decree that France was ready to 
j assist every nation which was ready to rebel against 
Its own government (a decree which was trans- 
I lated into all the languages and sent to all the 
I countries of Europe), a grand dinner or fete dvimie 
' w'as celebrated at White’s Hotel in Paris. The 
company was composed of Englishmen, Irishmen, 
and Frenchmen, with some few republicans from 
otlier countries. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and 
other men of some name and consequence m the 
world, sat down to table, and fraternised with 
Santerre, Thomas Paine, and other characters of 
the same notoriety. Among the toasts that were 
drunk were, “ The National Convention of France,” 
“ Tlie Patriotic Societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with those men who have contributed to 
inform and enlighten the peojilc, Priestley, Fox, 
Sheridan, Barlow, Ac.” — ” The approaching Na- 
tional Convention of Great Britain and Ireland”— 
“ May Revolutions never be made by halves.” 
Eight or nine days after the publication of the 
decree for universal insurrection, deimties from 
certain British societies appeared at tlfl bar of the 
National (’onvcntioii, and signified their intention 
of adopting the republican form of government 
now so happily established in France. “We 
hope,” said the orator of the first of these depu- 
tations, “ that the troops of liberty w ill never lay 
down their arms so long as tyrants and slaves 
shall continue to exist. Our wishes, citizen legis- 
lators, render us impatient to see the moment of 
this grand change. Nor are we alone animated 
by these sentiments ; we doubt not that they would 
be equally conspicuous in the great majority of 
our fellow-countrymen if the public opinion were 
consulted there, as it ought to be, m a National 
CoNV'K.NTioN.” In replying to this address, the 
president of the Convention said, ** Citizens of the 
world, royalt) in Europe is either destroyed, or on 
the point of perishing on the ruins of feudality ; 
and the Declaration of the Rights of Man, placed 
by the side of thrones, is a devouring fire which 
will consume them all. Worthy republicans, con- 
gratulate yourselves on thinking that the festival, 
which you have celebrated in honour of the French 
revolution, is the prelude to the festival of nations.** 
The orator of the second of these deputations (it 
came from the Society for Constitutional Infor- 
matien) used language still more expressive, say- 
ing, that, after the exam^ which France had 
given, revolutions would be rendered easy; and 
fUh it would not be eztnMNrdmory to see in n short 
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Bpace of tune a National Convention m England. 
Nearly at the lame time deputation! or addreaici 
from Biz or Beven other English or Ineh societies 
were presented, and to each of them the French 
Con\ention paid the same compliments, and gave 
the same flattering assurances It is scarcelj sur- 
prising that men, so ignorant of all that concerned 
England, should have been deluded into the belief 
that these blatant peripatetics spoke the sense, if 
not of the majority, of a verj large portion of the 
English people 

A moderate member of the Convention moved, 
on the 24ch of December, that the insurrection 
decree of the 19th of November, xihich had excited 
reasonable uneasiness in the British government, 
should be restricted to those countries mith which 
France nias actually at ^ar, but the House re- 
jected the proposal without a debate Before the 
end of the jear 1792 the executive resolved to 
send M Genet as ambassador to the United States 
of America, in order to engage them to join France 
m a war against England His instructions were 
signed on the 3rd of Januarv, 1793 Nearly at 
the same moment the garru>on of Brest made an 
attempt to sink a British sloop which was cruising 
outside the outward harbour First of all they 
fired a loaded gun The sloop hoisted English 
culjurs The battenes hoisted the tricolor flag, 
and the red flag over it, as a signal of war, and 
f rthwith thev opened a cross-fire from several 
points upon the sloop which must have been 
riddled it a fresh breeze had not sprung up Tlie 
whole ] roceeding showed that these republicans, 
who hud changed everything, weic determined to 
])ay no respect to the established rules of war. 
>ieither the evecutive cjuncil nor the Convention 
attempted to offer any e\eu8e oi explanation to 
the British government The) hud known all 
along that thev could not possibly attack Holland 
without provoking the hostility of England, yet as 
early as the month of November, when Dumouriez 
was driving the Austrians out of Btlgium, he was 
instructed to follow them into Holland if they 
attempted to take refuge there The Austrians did 
not enter Holland, but the French were deter- 
mined to enter it all the same They collected 
10 000 Dutch patriots or democrats, men who had 
cither been expelled by the Prussians and the 
party of the Stadtholder, or who voluntarily stole 
out of their country to join the French in the hope 
of being enabled to take their revenge on their 
own countrymen, and establish a true sans culottic 
republic The French allowed them pay and pro- 
visions, and gave them the name of the Batavian 
Legion These precious Dutchmen established a 
revolutionary committee, which coircBponded with 
their friends of the French or democratic party in 
the interior of Holland, in order to promote insur- 
rection and facilitate the entrance of the French 
army A French agent resided with this Batavian 
legion, or with its revolutionary committee, and 
communicated directly with the mmiiter for fo- 
reign afiSurs at Pans The Belgian patncts had 
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been converted to the same uses, this was a 
capital part of the new republican theory of mar. 
A&r all these preparatory steps had been taken, 
the executive council, on the 10th of January, 
sent an order to General Miranda to mvade Dutch 
Flanders and the province of Zealand witKm 
twelve days This secret order was not preceded 
by any declaration of war, or even by any com- 
plaint that the government of the Stadtholder had 
broken the neutralit) which, in common with 
England, they had engaged to observe. Holland 
was to be attacked because it was unprepared and 
almost defenceless — ^because her saus-culottes were 
ready to give ever) facility to the enterprist — be- 
cause the republicans, who had renounced conquest, 
hungered and thirsted for it be) ond all the people 
of the earth, and because Holland was ric/i By 
their operations on the Scheldt they had, indeed, 
sufiiciently discovered their intentions, but the 
Stadtholder could do nothing by himself, and the 
British government seemed as yet undetermined 
as to the coutbl to be pursued 1 ranee had gua- 
ranteed the treat\ which gave the Dutch the sove- 
reignty over the Scheldt, but these modem French- 
men had declared all old treaties to be waste paper 
In declaring, as did as early as the 16th of 
November, that the navigation ot the Scheldt 
should be free to all ships of whatsoever size, and 
whether armed or not, the National Convention 
had two objects in view, one immediate and the 
other distant The immediate object was to send 
breach ships of war up the river to b mbard the 
tmperor*b citadel ot Antwerp, the distant but 
mum ob|ect was to convert the mouth ut the 
Scheldt into a station for Fiench ships of wai, in 
irder to acquire the naval superiority in the North 
Scu, which the French flag had never pobsessed 
111 fact, all along their north west coast the French 
had no harbour in which ships of the line could 
enter, but, if they could obtain this most advan- 
tage jus post, they could overawe the eastern coast 
ot England, and interrupt a very material part oi 
British commerce Thus the opening of the Scheldt, 
instead of being an insufficient cause of war, was 
cause enough, even if Great Britain had had no 
other , and there never had been a statesman lu 
this country but would have hazarded a long war 
rather than submit to see the French hugging our 
own coasts by the poBsession not merely of Bel- 
gium, but of Holland added to it As to their 
more immediate object of sending ships of war to 
bombard Antwerp, they attained it as early as the 
1st of December, when a French frigate, a brig, 
two gun-boats, and three other armed vessels from 
Dunkirk entered the Scheldt in defiance of the 
solemn protest of the States-Qeneral and Stadt- 
holder This waa an act of open war; this vVas 
not only a declaration, but a oommencement of 
hostilities, which not merely justified, but called 
for a ded^taon of war on the part of Great Bntain 
as early as December, 1792 
The diplomatic legation which France sent to 
London dioitly after declaring war against Pmuiu, 
2n2 
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and Aoitniybiit a considerable time before tbe 
reiolution of the lOth of August, keb composed of 
Chauvdin, Talleyrand, Durofenb (the Genevese 
who had made so many of Mirabeau's diacourses), 
Garat, Gallois (another man of letters), Reinhard 
(origmally a Protestant preacher in Wurtemberg, 
Aen teacher and man oi letters at Pans), and an 
ex-priest of the Catholic church, who had been 
grand vicar to Talleyrand, when Talleyrand was 
bishop of Autun Chauvelin was the nommal 
chief, tlie letters of credence being made out in his 
name , but the real chief, for some months, was the 
high'bom, knowing, and witty Talleyrand, who ap* 
pears to have indulged very frequently in sarcasms 
and bons-mots against some of his companions * It 
was supposed not to have been without design that 
the revolutionary government had sent o\er such a 
literary, writing, printine: embassy It was ob 
served that, as soon as the} arrived, the} eagerly 
sought the acquaintance of literary men and oppo* 
Bition journalists The English public therefore 
took them for revolution professors or apostles, who 
came to propagate their system, and make prose- 
lytes and disciples This view of their real func- 
tions is borne out by the instructions they received 
from their government —1 “ To embrace every 
oppoitunitv of assuring the English nation that, 
notwithstanding the ill humour of its qcnemnumtt 
the French desired nothing more ardently than to 
ment the esteem of the English people 2 To 
threaten the British government with an appeal to 
the people ** Their reception at court was of 
course not very cordial. The} soon seemed to 
shun all intercourse with ministers and the friends 
of ministers, and to seek exclusuely the society of 
Fox, Sheridan, and men of that party Nothing 
could well be more indecent, or contrary to the 
rules which regulate diplomatic intercourse, than 
this conduct on the part of the Frenchmen The 
conduct of the English opposition would merit 
still harsher language, and, taken in connexion 
with Fox’s behaviour towards the empress of Rus- 
sia, It looks almost like the adoption of a settled 
system that the party, besides opposing ministers by 
national and legal means, should resist and thwart 
them by foreign means, and by connexions and cor- 
respondences with governments that were on the 
very bnnk of war with us Chauvelin, before ne- 
gouauons really commenced, communicated his 
secret instructions to an intimate friend of Mr 
Fox On one occasion he wrote to his government, 

** that, though he was not well with the English 
minister, yet he was perfectly so with Mr Fox, 
and some other members of opposition , and that 
it would not be prudent m France to lose the fruit 
of his labours with these gentlemen, and their sub- 
sequent servicea, for any vague form of diplomatic i 
etiquette.’* Garat flouruhed his pen with his 
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usual facility, writing an answer to a manifesto of 
the government of the Netherlands, in which he 
justified the French revolution, and set down all 
the atrocities with which it had been accompanied 
as nothing but so many unlucky accidents This 
view of the case was incessantly presented to Fox 
and hiB friends The public feeling, which would 
have driven England into a war in spite of any 
ministry, showed itself in a marked manner, even 
before the horrors of the 10th of August and the 
massacres of September One evening all the 
members of the embass}, with Dumont, went to 
Ranelagh, which was then frequented b} the most 
respectable classes of English society As they 
entered, there was a murmur of voices, ** There is 
the French embassy '** All eyes were fixed upon 
them, with a curiosity not mixed with any expres- 
sion of goodwill, and presently the crowd fell 
back on both sides, as if the Frenchmen had the 
plague upon them, and left them all the prome- 
nade to themselves Soon after, they saw a solitary 
man traversing that void space it was the Duke 
of Orleans, who was shunned by every one with 
particular care Dumont separated from the group, 
and mixed in the crowd , and, as he undtrstooil 
English, he bad the opportunity of hearing some 
not very flattering descriptions of the charaettrs 
and adventures of his companions They all ot 
them soon quitted the place — Chauvelin appearing 
greatly disconcerted, and Talleyrand not seeming 
afiected at all 

When the revolution of the 10th of August hap- 
pened, Chauv elm’s mission was properly at an end, 
for he had been accredited by Louis ^VI , and 
had been received as the representative of a govern- 
ment which now no longer existed He was, how- 
ever, allowed to remain in England in a private 
capacity Garat, who hud been a conspicuous 
member of the legation, went back to France to be 
made minister of justice, and to have the task of 
announcing sentence of death to the king * 'V\ hile 
Cham elm’s powers were thus suspended, both 
Pitt and Lord Grenville intimated that outward 
forms should be no hindrance to negotiation, if the 
French government would only give satisfiictory 
explanations , that it was our desire to avoid a war 
if possible, and that they, as ministers, would be 
glad to receive some proof of the same sentiments 
from the French ministry These facts were ad- 
mitted at the time by Brissot himself, who was at 
the head of the diplomatic committee — the com- 
mittee which managed all negotiations At the 
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bepiming of the month of December, a French 
aecnt wiuted in London upon Mr Miles, who had 
formed a friendship with Lebrun, and who hoped 
to turn It to good account in prevenUng a war be- 
tween the two couiitnes This very secret agent 
assured Mr Miles that he was empowered to de- 
mand an audience of Mr Pitt, but that his name 
roust not be mentioned till he had positive assur- 
ance that the English minister would receive him 
Mr Miles waited upon Pitt, who consented to give 
an audience to the mysterious stranger, but when 
the meeting took place he found that he had no 
authority whatsoever to treat — that he had not even 
an} explanations to offer from the provisor} go 
vernment of h ranee as to the subsisting differences 
The secret ajrent, however, presented another per- 
son as ha\ing authont} to treat, and this other 
prison was the well known Maret, who held some 
employment about the foreign office at Pans, but 
who pretended to ha\e come o\er to England 
merel} on some private business of the Duke of 
Orleans Pitt const nted to j,ue an audience to 
Maret , but, to his astonishment, Maret told him 
that he had no more power to treat, or no more 
explanations to gne than the gentleman he had 
just seen The English prime minister w as a proud 
man, little accustomed to t lerate such insulting 
mockery, yet, according to Mr Miles, and e\en 
Maret himself, he kept his temper, and told the 
Frenchman that, in case he could obtain instruc 
tion*! from Pans, “ it would gne him great plea- 
sure to treat with him as a confidential person 
from the hrench executive council ” Flattered by 
this reception, Maret immediattl} dispatched a 
courier to Pans, in the hope of obtaining in^truc- i 
tuns to treat with the British government, but i 
the French executive not onlv refused to send the | 
required instructions, but also ordered Maret to 
abstain from all further conversation with Mr 
Pitt, and return immediately to Pans Maret was 
at the house of Mr Miles when this dispatch ar- 
rived, and he showed it to him ** I read it,’*8a}B 
Miles, ** with the more surprise and indignation 
on finding that Lebrun, the minister for foreign 
ad lira, had reported to the Convention that Mr 
Pitt, alarmed (at the prospect of a war with 
1 ranee), had solicited an interview with the secret 
a / nts of the executive council, but that he 
(Lebrun) had expressly forbidden them to have 
any communication with the English minister ” 
This was too much for the patience of the too 
sanguine peace-maker, Mr Miles, and he wrote 
indignantl} to Lebrun — “ His (Pitt’s) conde- 
scension has been attributed, not to frankness, not 
to the interest which he is believed to feel in the 
prosperity of his countrVf not to a pnnciple of 
sound policy based upon probitv and humanity, 
but to weakness and fear, and a motive still less 
honourable, which could never have been attnbuted 
to him except by men without virtue, who, being 
destitute of every sentiment of honour, do not be- 
lieve that those sentiments can exist m others 
Accordmg to them, it was to cowardice or to per- 


fidy that M Maret owed his interview with Mr. 
Pitt^ Great God * what fear could Mr Pitt feel? 
One^sole fear perhaps — that of being aseasstnaiedf 
And what had he to gam by p^dy?”* Mr. 
Miles, however, would not yei give up all hope ; 
and he proposed to Lebrun that M. Noel, who was 
then in London, and who was thought to be in- 
clined to pacific measures, should be authonsed to 
confer with the English minister, but Tjebrun and 
hiB executive aeam refused As for Chauvelm, 
Mr Miles, who knew him well, asserts that he was 
altogether hostilely inclined , that he had made no 
scruple to declare that, if he was not received again 
at St James’s, the height of liis ambition would 
be to leave this country with a declaration of war , 
that, if a pretext for a quarrel between the two 
countnes had been purposely sought, France could 
not have stlected a better man for the purpose than 
Chauvelm If we had sent over a minister to Pans, 
either now or at any other moment between the re 
treat of the Duke of Brunswick and the declaration 
of war against us, the measure would have been at- 
tributed solely to our weakness and our fear, and 
nothing could have come of it except some new 
complication of insolence and intrigue 

On the 27th of December, when the storm was 
thickening on every side, and when the British par- 
liament had been assembled a fortnight, Chauvelm 
sent a note to Lord Grenville, still st}ling himsdf 
minister plenipotentiary of France The sole in- 
tention of this note was to declare, in diplomatic 
form, the solemn he, or congeries of lies, that 
France had ever been, and still was, anxious to re- 
main at peace with England , that the French re- 
pul lie and people scorned the idea of exciting dis- 
turbances or promoting insurrections in any neutral 
or friendly country , that France had no intention 
of attacking Holland, so long as that power re- 
mained neutral , and that the question of the open- 
ing of the Scheldt — ** a question irrevocably de- 
ci&d bv reason and bv justice, and of small im- 
portance in Itself ’’—could only be a pretext, and 
not a real cause, for going to war Chauvelm 
demanded an immediate answer in writing, and 
terminated his own note by telling Lord Grenville 
that the generous and free people of England could 
not long consent to betray their own interests by 
serving as an auxiliair and a reinforcement to a 
tyrannical coalition Lord Grenville, on the 31st 
of December, replied, that M Chauvelm could not 
be Ignorant that, since the unhappy events of the 
lOth of August, the king had thought proper to 
suspend all official communication with France , 
that he had been no otherwise accredited than in 
the name of his most Chnstian majesty , that the 
I proposition of receiving a minister accredited by 
any other authonty in France would be a new 
question, which, whenever it should occur, the 
king would have a right to decide according to 
the luterests of his subjects, his own dignity, and 
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the regard which he owed to hii allicB and to the 
gener^ Byatem of Europe ; that he must therefore 
inform him, in expreBs terma, that he acknow- 
ledged him in no other public character than that 
of minister from hiB most Christian majesty, and 
that consequently he could not be admitted to 
treat wiih the king’s minislerB in the quality and 
under the form he had aBsumed in his note. 
All this was perfectly regular, and was juBtified 
and rendered necessary by precisely the same 
reasons which necessitated the recall of Lord 
Gower from Paris. If England had adopted any 
other course, she would have thrown herself into 
the wild Turtex of revolutionism. To have ac- 
knowledged the French republic at this moment, 
when it had done what it had done, and when it 
had fully determined to declare war airainst Great 
Britain, would have been an art of insanity. But 
the British Government did nut refuse that re- 
cognition : It left the question open. Jjord Gren- 
ville, moreover, though treating Chauvelin only 
as a private or unaccredited individual, went 
into a calm diacussion of the exjilanations he 
had pretended to uifer, showing that it was not 
without reason that the French Convention and 
people were suspt'cted of promoting insurrec- 
tion 111 other countries; that the languaire used 
about not attacking Holland was the same 
which Chauvelm had used in the month of 
June last, since which time France had openU 
violated both the territorj’ and the neutrality of the 
Dutch republic in sending ships of war up the 
Scheldt, &c ; and that, at the very moment when, 
under the name of an amicable explanation, 
Chauvelm was renewing his correspondence, he 
announced that France iully intended to maintain 
these ojieii and injurious aggressions. With re- 
spect to the opening of the Scheldt, his lordship 
said, “If It were true that this question is in itself 
of little importance, this would only serve to prove 
more clearly that it was brought forward only for 
the purfK>se of insulting the allies of England by 
the infraction of their neutrality, and by the viola- 
tion of their rights, which the faith of treaties 
obbges us to maiotaiu. But you cannot he igno- 
rant that here the utmost importance is attached 
to those principles which France wishes to esta- 
blish by this proceeding, and to those consequences 
which would naturally result from them ; and that 
not only those principles and those consequences 
will never be admitted by England, but that she 
is, and ever will be, ready to oppose them with all 
force France can have no right to annul the 
atipslations relative to the Scheldt, unless she have 
^lo the right to set aside equally all the other 
tieaties between all the powers of Eurnp^ and all 
the other rights of England or of her allies. She 
OB even have no pretence to interfere in the ques- 
tiou ^ opening the Scheldt, unless she were the 
sovereign of the Low Countries, or had the right 
to dictste the law to all Europe. England will 
arm fOMOt that France shall arrogate the power 
of annnlliDg at her pleasure, and under the 'pre- 


tence of a pretended natural right, of which she 
makes herself the only judge, the political system 
of Europe, established by solemn treaties and 
guaranteed by the consent of all the XKiwers. This 
government, adhering to the maxims which it has 
followed for more than a century, will aLo never 
‘see with indifference that France shall make her- 
self, either directly or indirectly, sovereign of the 
Low Countries, or general arbitress of the rights 
and liberties of Europe. If France is really de- 
sirous of maintaining friendship and peace with 
England, she must show' herself disposed to re- 
nounce her views of aggression and aggrandise- 
ment, and to confine herself within her ow'ii terri- 
tory, without insulting other governmenU, without 
disturbing their tranquillity, without violating their 
rights.” Hib lordship called all Europe to witness 
the justice and moderation which the British go- 
vernment had observed. With regard to the inso- 
lent threat with which Chauvelm had concluded 
his last note, his lordship said he had no answer to 
give. Chauvelm transmitted the letter to Pans. 
On the 7tli of January the “ Provisory Executive 
Council of the French Republic” sent over their 
answer to it to be presented by Chauvelm, al- 
though they had furnished him with no letters of 
credence, hut continued, in defiance of all diplomatic 
rule or law, to maintain that Ins former credeutiala 
were not invalidated. This executive council of 
shuffling Girondists denied a great deal, but ceded 
nothing : they would not give up the navigation 
of the Scheldt, saying that it was extremely im- 
portant to the Belgians, of trivial inmoit to Hol- 
land, and indifferent to England; tnat the treaty 
which closed the Scheldt was concluded without 
the ’participation of the Belgians; that France 
was authorised to break those stipulations; that 
the Jus Publicum could be nothing but the appli- 
cation of the principles of the general righu of 
nations to the particular circumstances in which 
nations are placed with regard to each other, inso- 
much that every particular treaty whim ofiended 
such principles could only be regarded as the work 
of violence, &c. They gave no pledge or promise 
that they would not attack Holland; and by the 
time their letter reached London they had penned 
their order to General Miranda to invade Dutch 
Flanders and Zealand within twelve days. They 
impudently denied that France was aiming at 
conquest, or at arming the subjects of states 
against their governments; and at that moment 
they had m the slips the Batavian legion of 10,000 
rebellious Dutchmen, and they had annexed Savoy, 
gained possession of Nice, of all the NetherlandU, 
Ac. This note, which was in fact their ultima- 
tum, declared that though they were unwilling to 
engage in a war with England, they knew that 
such a war would suit their intereeis better than 
mce ; and that, if the Bfitish govemmssit did not 
deem these explanations sufficient, they would pre- 
pare for war. Before their letter came to hand 
Chauvelm, still styling himself minister pleuips- 
teutiaty, wrote to Lora Graaville to eompkm of 
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the Alien hill, then under discuanon in par- 
liament, as a Bhameiiil infringement of the 
treaty of navigation and commerce concluded in 
1786 between France and England. He cited 
the fourth article of that treaty, wherein it was 
agreed that it should be allowable for subjects 
and inhabitants of the respective states to come 
and go freely without any permission or pass- 
port, general or special, either by land or sea, and 
to sojouru or move from place to place in either 
country without hindrance, but with a reciprocity 
oi -all sorts of kindness, &c. If it had suited Lord 
Grenville, he might have told Chauvelin that the 
French themselves had never observed this part of 
the treaty, and that for two years and more no 
Englishman hud been free to travel in France 
without passport, orlo reside there without being 
subjected to continual annoyance by the municipal 
jiolirc, unless, indeed, he came from some corre- 
sponding society and enjoyed the protection of the 
Jacobins. But his loidship contented himself 
with sending buck Chauvelin’s letter and telling 
him that it was totally inadmissible, as he assumed 
in It a character w hich did not belong to him. 
These notch passed on the 7th of January. To 
tliL ultiniuiuiii of his government, which Chauvelin 
jnchcnted on the 13ih, he received an extra-official 
answer from Lord Gienvillc on the 18th. His 
lordship sHid that under the form of e.\tra-officia2 
coiiiniiinictition he thought he might yet be per- 
mitted to tell him, **iiot in a tone of liaiigh tineas, 
hut of finunC'S,*’ tliut tlie cxplunutioiis were not 
runsidered as suilicicnt — tliat, as France had made 
such (xtuibive piepuratioiis, England must con- 
tinue licr puparaiions in order to ^irotect “the 
safety, tranquillity, and rights of this country, as 
well us to guarantee tliose oi our allies, and to set 
up 11 burner to those views of ambition and 
aggiandihement, dangtrous ut ''ll times to the rest 
of Euiope, but which become still more so, being 
sujipoited by the propagation of principles de- 
structive of all social Older”* It was not until 
this moment that the British cabinet was desired 
to accept of letters of credence for M. Chauvelin 
in the name of the Provisory Executive Council — 
that is to suy, Chauvelin did not usk to be admitted 
U) a condition in wliich he could treat, until all 
chance of treaty was over, and then his request 
was entirely inadmissible, as a compliance with it 
would have included a recognition of the French 
republic — a republic which had declared, five weeks 
before, that it acknowledged no kingly government 
— a republic which had proclaimed its fixed design 
of expelling all kings whatever — a wild democracy 
which had already &awn all the sword out of the 
scabbard except the point of it, which was to be 

* At^ Msa thne Mr. MAn. Who wu la oammuslestkm with 
Pm and othor memhan of tha govmiineDt, wrote to Marat, who waa 
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with theH, and catM fhalr andaavoura to wromoto inaunaetlon, thon 
would ooitsiiay bo BO war on the partoT Onat Bilula 
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directed against the Vitals of England. In a Me 
to Lord Grenville he now detired a personal intir* 
view, and affected to speak as if he nimself might 
be affected by the Alien bBl and thrown into a 
prison. He said he had received fresh orders to 
insist upon a speedy and definitive answer ; but he 
offered no concession, no explanation ; and, fur the 
rest, the definitive answer of the British govern- 
ment was contained in Lord Grenville’s extra- 
official communication of the 18th. Hie lordahip, 
on the 20th, informed him that his mi^etty did 
not think proper, under piesent circumstances, to 
receive his letters of credence ; that an interview 
could not be granted ; and that he must consider 
himself not as a public minister properly acknow- 
ledged, but as a private individual amongst the 
general mass of foreigners resident in England. 
And four days after, on the 24th of January— 4he 
news of the' execution of Louie XVI. having 
arrived in the interval— Chauvelin received a 
passport for himself and hit suite, with an order 
to quit this kingdom within the term of eight daysk 
This intelligence itas announced to the Conventicm 
on the 30th of January with expressions of joy 
and exultation, and certainly without any surprise ; 
for every man there was eager for a declaration of 
hostilitira, and, on the 23rd of January, the day 
before Ijord Grenville gave his notice and pass- 
port, the executive council had actually recalled 
Chauvelin.* On the Slst letters were presented 
from the Jarobins of Liege, demanding that their 
country might be permanently incorporated with 
France ; similar letters were presented from the 
Jacobins of Nice (it was easy for the French com- 
inissanes to obtain such letters from some portion 
of the population of every country into which 
their armies penetrated) ; and forthwith the ci- 
devant county of Nice was formally decreed to be 
a part of the republic, a department of France, 
ne\er to be alienated therefrom, as the T»ublic 
was indivisible. Even in this way did the French 
corroborate the bold assertions of Fox and his 
fnends, that they were not aiming at conquests or 
permanent occupations, but were merely keeping 
the countries they overran as security for indemni- 
ties at the time of peace. On the same day (the 
Slst) Danton demanded that, in compliance with 
the unanimous wish of the sovereign people of 
that country, the whole of Belgium should be de- 
creed to be an integral part of Sie French republiCi 
On the same day, also, letters of maique were 
granted to privateers to cruise against the English. 

Under the influence of Dumouriez it had, how- 
ever, been secretly determined before this to amuse 
England a little longer with some feigned attempts 
at negotiation ; and on the 26th of January IC. 
Maret had been again sent acron the Chmiiel to 
ask Mr. Pitt if he would treat with General Du 
mouricE. On the road between Dover and Londo% 
Maxet, who evidently was not admitted into tte 
whole eecret, met Chauvelin retumiug te Parist 

* Letter fton DuniBuriw to Oeitenl If inndb. In OMreepond*' 

OellltiOdB. 
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•nd, ikiicjiiig be himidf might yet be the meant 
of preventing the war, he wrote to hit employera 
in very preuing termt for frerii inttructiont, inti- 
mating that he would not request an interview 
with the English minister until he had received 
some fresh instructions Maret remained eight 
davs in London, but no instructions came for him 
At the end of that time, or on the 4th of February, 
the declaration of war, which had been made by 
the Convention on the let, was known in London, 
leaving nothing for Maret to do but to get back to 
France as quickly as possible So much truth is 
there in the harangues of the parliamentary oppo- 
sition and in the narratues of party writers, who 
asserted at the time, and continued to assert long 
after, that Maret had come with full powers to 
treat and to offer extensile concessions and secu- 
rities , and BO perfectly true was the declaration of 
Pitt in the House of Commons that M Maret, 
durmg hiB whole stay in London, had proposed to 
hiB majesty’s ministers no question of state what- 
ever The real motive of Dumounez in sending 
Maret (and if the executive council had been less 
proud and confident of success, they would have 
worked out his scheme, and have endeavoured to 
enable Maret to engage the English government 
m some long-wmded discussion) arose out of that 
general’s discovery that the conquest of Holland 
presented more difficulties than he had contem- 
plated, and that Miranda, whom he had ordered 
to begm the attack before the 22nd of January, was 
not in a condition to move so soon Therefore, on 
the same day that Maret was dispatched for Lon- 
don, de Mauld, who had been French ambassador 
at the Hague, whence he had onl} latelv returned, 
was humed off to the Hague again with a letter 
from Dumounez to Lord Auckland, the Briu*)h 
ambassador, intimating that he (Dumounez) would 
he very happy if an opportunity presented itself of 
confemng with his lordship on the frontiers of 
Holland, because such conference might be be- 
neficial to mankind in general, and to France and 
England in particular ” Dl Mauld amved at the 
Hague without any interruption from the Dutch 
authorities, as he pretended to have come merely 
to settle some pnvate affairs Lord Auckland 
consulted the Grand Pensionary, Van Spiegel, and, 
after some deliberation, both these mmisters con- 
sented to confer with Dumounez To make sure 
of his dispatches being received, Lord Auckland 
sent off three successive packet-boats to England, 
and seemed to cling to the hope that hostilities 
might yet he obviated Dumounez, quitting Pans 
m the last days of January, before the Convention 
issued the declaration of war, and not being in- 
formed by the Girondist ministers, who all feared 
and suspected him, of their fixed determination to 
jssne that declaration on the 1st of February, went 
down to Dunkirk, and thence proceeded to Ant- 
werp, examining the country and the French army 
on hu way, and finding evemhing in confusion, 
everythuig in a condition that boded ill for the 
success of his next campaign, unless he could gam 


time to remedy the disorder It was the 2nd of 
Februair when he arrived at Antwerp It was 
agreed that, as soon as Lord Auckland could receive 
hiB instructions from his couit, conferences should 
be opened at Moerdyk on board a yacht belonging 
to the Prince of Orange, which was ordered to be 
fitted up for Dumounez’s reception Though they 
could scarcely have been blind to the real motives 
of Dumounez, the British government, to avoid 
the reproach which would have resulted from a 
refusal, immediately consented to the hollow ne- 
gotiation, and authorised Lord Auckland to treat 
with the French general On the other side, it 
was on the \ery day that the overture was made to 
Lord Auckland at the Hague by de Mauld that 
the French executne issued the order to lav an 
embargo on all British \ easels in thehrench ports 
On the receipt of his instructions from Ijondon, 
Lord Auckland dispatched a courier to Dumou- 
riez, who was still at Antwerp, and pn posed the 
10th of February for the day of holding the first 
conference But now Dumounez knew that the 
Convention had declared war on the Ist, and this 
rendered further thoughts of negotiation imprac- 
ticable Two capital and evident consequences 
attended this manceuvre of the French Proteus 
and Its failure the one was, that it showed a wil 
lingness on the part of the English government to 
negotiate even down to the last moment, the other, 
which followed on the failure of the scheme for 
delay, was a senes of failures and defeats on the 
side of Dumounez, who, instead of taking Holland 
in the ensuing campaign, lost nearly ^he whole of 
Belgium, and saw the war carried once more to 
the frontiers of France 

The declaration of war was the unanimous vote 
of the National Convention Although the decree 
was drawn uj) by the hated Girondists, and pre- 
sented by Brissot, the personal and deadly enemy 
of Ribespierre and Daiitm, both those Jacobin 
chiefs and all the Mountain enihuBiHstically con- 
curred in It , Ducob seconded it, not a man of any 
party opposed it, not a single man in the House 
offered a remonstrance or amendment, or so much 
as a remark on the a®cree — all cried impatiently, 
“Vote’ Vote’” and it was put to the vote and 
earned instantly, with a unanimity which had 
hardly ever been seen before on any subject, and 
which was never seen again in that Assembly 
When It was carried, they voted an address or 
appeal to the •people of Great Britain, and the 
creation of assignats for 600,000,000 of livres 
Several days before they had ordered a levy of 
300,000 men, and had boasted (and with no vain 
or lying boast) that in a few weeks halt a million 
of men would be readv to march 

Such IB the brief sketch of the diplomacy which 
preceded the breaking out of this most memorable 
of wars , and the reader may judM from it whether 
it was possible for England to have kept out of 
the contest, or to have treated with a set of anar- 
chiata who were determined upou the war from the 
begummg Bnt, without any reforenoe to these 
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negotiations, which on the side of the French 
were neier for one moment honest and earnest, 
the whole history of the revolution, from the 
meeting of the States General m 1789 till the 
massacres in September, 1792, and the execution 
of Louis XVI in 1793, is nothing but one con- 
tinuous proof that there could be no friendship, 
no peace ^ith such a country— that there was 
less to lose by the worst of wars than by an inter- 
course with them— that the virulent nature of 
their moral disease required a quarantine, not of 
fort} dais, but of forty }ears 
The remaining business of the session in the 
Briush parliament was not veiy interesting, and 
the attention of the people seemed absorbed by 
the war, which at the commencement was exces- 
8ivel\ popular Mr R Smith chose this in- 
auspicious moment for presenting a petition from 
the town of Nottingham pra\ing for parliamentar} 
reform The House refused to receive it bv a 
majorit} of nearly five to one Tow irds the close 
of the session a number of petitions, hav mg the 
same object, weie presented from varnus parts of 
the countrv, but, for the m st part, bearing few 
signatures and Mr Grev moved that the} should 
all be referred to a committee This motion was 
rejected 1} 282 against 41, manv members who 
had former!} been w irm parliamentarv reformers 
now voting on the side of ministers, and declanng 
their dread of an} innovation, and their detestation 
of the linguage in which some of the petitions 
were drawn up Michael Angelo Tavlor made a 
ridiculous motion about the unconstitutional ten- 
deiicv of militarv barracks, and the great danger 
to libertv in having a standing arm} in Englmd 
at any seas ii or under an} circumstances He 
proposed a resolution declaring it to be the c pi- 
nion of the House that the building of barracks 
was contrarv lo the true ^irincqles of our consti- 
tut on , ai d he was sujq orted in his nonsense by 
hox, Mr Courtenav, and others of that part} 
Ihe motion however, was negatived b} the order 
of the da\ being carried without a divisim On 
the 25th of Februar} Dundas presented an ela- 
borate and able statement of the situation of affairs 
in British India, sh iwing a great increase of trade 
and revenue notwithstanding the costly war with 
Tippoo Sultaun The opposition made but a faint 
attempt to cloud the brightness of this prospect 
A little later in the session (on the 23rd of April), 
the Last India Company having petitioned in the 
usual form for the renewal of their charter, Dundas 
gave a spirited sketch of our trade and possessions 
in the Last, and of the system under which they 
had been governed by the Co n^ny, and, of late 
vears, by the Company and the Board of Control 
He represented that the administration of Indian 
affairs, being good and sound, ought to be left as it 
was, more particularlv as the natives of India were 
by nature averse to any sudden change, and as 
able men were not at all agreed as to what the 
change ought to be Some years ago Mr Hastings, 
Mr. Harwell, Sir John Clavenng, Mr. jtnncis, 
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Colonel Monson, Sir William Chambers, and Sir 
Elijah Impey were consulted, as able men, 
acquainted with the country “ If,” said Dundas, 
** I had found that so many able men had agreed 
in opinion, it would have been an inducement to 
build up a new system , but from their differences 
of opinion I can only draw this conclusion, that it 
is safer to rest on the present system, which ex- 
perience has rendered practicable, than to entrust 
mvself to theories, about which ingenious and in- 
formed men have not agreed ** Francis and Fox 
opposed the bill , but it was carried, without any 
division, on the 24th of May, and the Company’s 
charter was consequently renewed Various mo- 
tions were made for proceeding in the business of 
abolishing or further regulating the African Slave 
Trade , but they were all defeated On the 4th 
of March Sheridan moved fur the appointment of 
a committee to inquire into the truth of the reports 
of sedition in the country, his intention being, of 
course, to prove that no sedition existed, or had 
existed, or was to be apprehended He went off 
into a florid harangue about parliamentary reform, 
and declared that government and its agents had 
propagated a false alarm in order to divert public 
attention from that important question He ob- 
served, that carlv in the session the attome}- 
general had said that he had two hundred sedition 
cases to bring forward for prosecution , yet very 
few had been brought forward, and they had con- 
sisted simply of the crime of selling Mr Paine's 
book Part of his speech was very querulous he 
complained again of the Loval Association of the 
Crown and Anchor tavern, he complained of a 
sermon pi cached bv the Bishop of St David’s 
before the House of Lords , and he lamented liiat 
f > many n blemen and qintlenum shoul / recently 
hni e u ith Iran n th ?r name ? from the Jf lug duo 

indham asserted his belief, from his own know- 
ledge and observation, that mere existed alarming 
discontents among some portions of the com- 
munity, and that these discontents were actively 
propagated by seditious publications Ihe debate 
was continued with great heat by Fox and Burke , 
but the motion was negatived without a division, 
as every division now exhibited the excessive weak- 
ness of the Foxites 

On the 6th of March some lamentable evidence 
was given of the weak and ineffectual manner in 
which ministers intended to begin the great struggle 
oil the Continent Pitt acquainted the House, in 
the form of a royal message, that his majesty had 
engaged a body of his Hanoverian troops to assist 
his allies the States- General , and on the lltb, 
the House being formed into a committee of sup- 
ply, the minister made a statement of ways and 
means, making it appear that a loan of foui mil- 
lions and a hidf, and an issue of four millions of 
exchequer bills, would, in addition to the ordinaiy 
revenue, carry him through the year Resolutions 
were passed for the loan and for the exchequer 
bills On the 15th of March the attorney-general 
introduced a bill for preventing all traitorous 




correspondence with the king’s enemies during 
the war. Its pfrovisious went, to prohibit, under 
the penalty of high treason^ all persons from sup* 
plying the French govemmanC or armies with 
arms, military stores, provisions, bullion, or 
woollen cloths ; also, under minor penalties, from 
purchasing lands in France, or property in the 
funds of that country; from going from this 
country to France without a licence under the great 
seal, and from insuring vessels either proceeding ' 
from or going to France. While the bill vas be- 
fore the House, an amendment was moved and 
carried by the solicitor-general to confine its opera- ' 
tion to persons actually residing in Great Britain. | 
The clause was also struck out ^hich prevented 
British subjects from purchasing m the funds of 
France — a speculation not likely to occur \er\ soon, 
considering the nature of the i evolutionary sjetcra ^ 
of finance. Fox opposed the hill in all its stages, i 
declaring it to be more unjust in its principle, 
more inadequate in its provisions, and more tvraii- 
nical ill its effect, than any bill that had ever passed 
through the House of Comraoiis ; that it was such 
an extension of the terrible laws of treason that I 
honest traders and others might find themselves 
involved in its.penaltie8 without ever having had ' 
any treasonable intention. Burke, though he did 
not approve entirely of the construction of the bill, 
defended it with passionate warmth.* There must, 
he said, be a peace police and a war police — the ' 
necessities of war calling for an increase of the 
prerogative of the crown in progressive proportion ' 
to the difficulties that occurred in it. The general 
matter of the bHl harmonised with the general 
principles of the constitution, and was jusUfied 
by the example of our ancestors. The juridical 
power of punishing as traitors those who aided 
and comforted the king’s enemies could be traced 
to Edward III., and even farther. King Wil- 
liam III., when engaged in the struggle with 
lyiuis XIV., had had recourse to a bill of this 
aind, and so had Queen Anne. Indeed, the sta- 
tute of Anne was much more severe : it had an 
energy and harshness in it far greater than the 


tachments in the people, to dissever die people 
from their rulers. “ Let any one,” said he, “ read 
the proceedings of that mother of mischief, the 
Revolution Society, and be convinced!” He con- 
ceived it was the duty of the House to concentrate 
and fortify the country : he conceived that it was 
their duty to keep their subjects at home, and pre- 
vent an adulterous communication w ith the French. 
They ought not to enable France to carry on war 
out of resources drawn from the bowels of Great 
Britain, or to allow Englishmen to fight against 
their own country, and make contracts to its ruin. 
“ Let us not,” said he, “ sacrifice everything — the 
love of our country, our honour, our virtue, our re- 
ligion, our security — to mere trade and traffic : let 
us not estimate these high things by the scale of 
pecuniary or commercial reckoning. The nation 
that goes on that calculation destroys itself!” He 
concluded by declaring that all he desired was that 
Englnnd would he true to itself, and carry on no 
intercourse with the outcasts of mankind. As the 
Foxites pressed their resistance to a division on the 
thud reading, the House divided, when the bill 
was supported by 154 against 53. It was opposed 
in the Lords by some of Fox’s friends, hut was 
earned through that House also, after a few trifling 
alterations. 

Towards the end of April, when the French 
armv had been foiled in its attack on Holland, and 
had been repeatedly defeated, with terrible loss, in 
Belgium, a curious overture was made by Lebrun 
for opening negotiations w'ith England. On the 
2Gth of April, one Mr. John Salter, a Lgitary-puhlic 
I of Poplar, delivered to J.<ord Grenville two notes 
' from the French minister for foreign affairs, bear- 
I ing the date of the 2nd of April. In the first of 
I these notes, Lebrun merely expressed how desirous 
I the French republic was of terminating ail its dif- 
I fercnces with Great Britain ; and requested a pass- 
I {Mirt and safe conduct for a person entrusted with 
full powers to treat. In the second note, which 
I was only to be shown in case Lord Grenville ron- 
I sented to read the first, liCbrun said that M. Maret 
' was the person that would he sent over. Some 


present, although it was made in the very session 
that tlie queen received the news of the victory of 
Blenheim, and although the Houses of Parliament 
were then full of Whigs. There were surely occa- 
sions on which governments must adopt such pre- 
cautions, or perish? What was the particular 
occasion that governed the present case? France 
was endeavouring, under the specious pretext of 
an enlarged benevolence, to sow the seeds of 
enmity among the nations, to destroy all local at- 

• Bark* eonstd^Md Pox'* opporidoD to the bill u unwamnUble 
■ad dangoroo* in the highest degree Wniing eome years after the 
debate, lie saw, *' In the sanui manner, and with the simi bent, tw 
opposed a faul which thoush awkward and inartiAcial in Its enn- 
stmetkin, was wise and right in its principle, and was preoedeiited in 
the bMt tiniM, and absolutely Dt>oesB-try at that juncture I menu the 
Trattenms CorKspoudeoee lllll. By these means the snemv, ran- 
dered Infinitely dangerous hy the Imka ot real faction and pretended 
rommeroe, would uve been, had Mr. Fox Bucoeoded, cnablsil to 
carry on tho war against us l>> onr own resonrass. For this purpose, 
that aoemy would nave had Its agents and traliuia in tlie midst of 
ua.**«^£«Mr to tkt Jhtko ^Fortkmd, im tho Cimimet t^tho 


time after these notes were presented by the notary- 
public of Poplar, a declaration was made hy a Mr. 
James Mathews, living at Biggin House, Surrey, 

I that the notes to Lord Grenville were perfectly 
I authentic, and had been signed by M. Lebrun in 
I the presence of him, the said James Mathews ; 
that he had brought them over, had delivered them 
to the said John Salter, Ac. Having been so fie- 
quently deceived by Lebrun, who was known to be 
^th rash and faithless, it was not surprising that 
Lord Grenville should pay no attention to notes 
which had been sent through such a ridiculous 
channel. Besides, there was no possibility of 
doubting that the only object of Lebrun’s notes 
was to gam time, in order that France might re- 
pair her recent failures. But there was still other 
ground for treating with contempt any overture 
from the French executive at this moment. Lebrun, 
his colleagues in office, and all the Giroudiat party, 
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were falling under the attacke of Robeapierre and 
the Mountain, which commenced on the 10th of 
A])rily and ended in a complete victory on the 
2nd of June. By the 22nd of June, a decree of 
accusation and arrest w’as issued against Lebrun 
himself; and he became a fuo:itive and an outcast, 
whose turnings and windings were all to end under 
the guillotine. 

An ankward crisis in the money-market, and 
great embarrassments in trade, through a defi- 
ciency in the circulating medium, and a difficulty 
in obtaining discounts for commercial bills, had 
induced the chancellor of the exchequer to move 
oil the 25th of April for a select committee to 
take the w'hole matter into consideration. Upon 
the report of this committee, who represented that 
serious evils were likely to happen if some ex- 
traordinary means were not speedily adopted to 
restore credit and circulation, Pitt, on the 30th 
of April, moved that there should be an issue 
of exchequer bills to the amount of five millions, 
to be placed in the hands of commissioners, to 
be by them advanced, under certain reaulations, 
to those who should apply fur such assistance, and 
should give proper security for the repa}mentat 
limited dates. This was agreed to after some dis- 
cussion; and the commissioners were named who 
were to carry out the whole ])lan.* Manufactured 
goods were to be accepted as proper security, and 
the places w'hcre these goods were to be deposited 
were London, Bristol, Hull, Liverpool, Glasgow', 
and L'ith. 

.Some violent debates took place in both Houses 
on a mcnioiial presented to the States- General by 
the British and Imperial ministers at the Hague 
on the .^)th of April. In this memorial Lord 
Auckland and C’ount Stahremberg culled upon 
their high mightinesses to jirevent anv of the 
French regicides from finding an asylum in their 
states in Europe or in any of their colonies. The 
language used was perhaps too warm and too 
much like the habitual language of the French 
roiivention ; but otheiwise there W'as nothing very 
eenbiirahle or serious; and, when Earl Stanhope 
mo\ed, not only that Lord Auckland should be 
recalled, but that he should be im^ieached for put- 
ting his signntuie to such a paper, he only con- 
firmed the prevalent opinion about the peculiar 
state of his intellect. With better effect, Sheridan, 
who led the attack in the Commons, held up to 
detestation the conduct of the Emjiress of Russia 
and of two of our allies, the Emperor of Germany 
and the King of Prussia, in the new partition of 
Poland which they had just completed. He de- 
clared that no robbery had been committed by the 
most desperate of the French, that no crimes had 
been perpetrated in France that exceeded in infamy 
the injustice and tyranny of those sovereigns : and 
Sheridan’s opinion was assuredly the opinion of 

* The eommiMionen were Lord Sheffield Sir Orey Cooper, Mr. 
Pultraev, Mr Chuwell, Sir John Rlaclulr, Mr. Alderman Anderson, 
Mr R. Bmitli, Mr. Bosennuet, Mr T. Boddlngton, Mr. Mennlnit, Mr. 
Whitmore Mr. Buing, Mr. Hartley, Mr. Haikn, Mr Forster, Mr. 
Parrel, Mr. C. Grant, Mr. G. lanes, Mi, Harmon, and Mr. Drogden 


B large part of the world. It struck good men 
with despair to see a rivalry in guilt between es^ 
blished governments and champions of order, aCd 
the mad democrats and anarchists of the day. 
Sheridan, w'ho was supported by Fox, divided tlie 
House, and saw his motion for an address to the 
throne on Lord Auckland’s conduct negatived by 
211 against 36. In the Upper House Lord Gren- 
ville made a motion for approving the conduct of 
Lord Auckland, and this w'bs carried without a 
division. The transient success of the arms of the 
Coalition in the Netherlands excited and elated 
the friends of ministers, and drew from them some 
unwise menaces agaiiist all those members of the 
Convention who hud voted the death of Louis 
XVI. ; but no serious effect is to be attributed to 
these menaces ; matters in France would have gone 
on even as they went if these threats against the 
regicides had never been used — at most they were 
but as a flask of oil ])oured into a raging volcano. 

“ After it had been generally supposed,” Bays 
Burke, “ that all public business was over for the 
se'^sion, and that Mr. Fox had exhausted all the 
modes of pressing his Frenc h scheme, he thought 
proper to take a step beyond every expectation, 
and which demonstrated his wonderful eagerness 
and jieTsevcrance in his Ciiuse, as W'cll as the nature 
and tnic character of the cause itself. This step 
was taken by Mr. Fox immediately after his giving 
his assent to the grant of Bupply voted to him by 
Mr. Serjeant Adair and a committee of gentlemen, 
who assumed to themselves to act in the name of 
the puiilic. In tlie instrument of his acceptance 
of this grant Mr. Fox took occasion to assure them 
that he would always persevere in the same con^ 
duct which had procured to him so honourable a 
mark of the public approbation. He was as good 
us his word.” An address to the people of Nor- 
wich against the war had been drawm up by Mr. 
Gurney, a banker of that town, and was iiidus- 
trioubly circulated by him and his friends who put 
their namcb to it. In this paper Mr. Fox was 
I applauded for his conduct throughout the present 
seb<«ion, and requested, before the prorogation, to 
make a motion for an immediate peace with 
France. “ Mr. Fox,” continues Burke, “ did not 
revoke to this suit : he readily and thankfully un- 
dertook the task assigned to him. Not content, 

I however, with merely falling in with their Wfishes, 
he proposed a task on his part to the gentlemen 
I of Norwich, which w'us, that they should move 
I the people without doors to petition against the 
war. He said, that without such assistance little 
good could be expected from anything he might 
I attemiit within the walls of the House of Com- 
I mons. In the meantime, to animate his Norwich 
I friends in their endeavours to besiege parliament, 
be snatched the first opportunity to give notice of 
I a motion, which he very soon after made, namely, 

I to address the crown to make peace with France. 

' The address was so worded as to co-operatc with 
I the handbill in bringing forward matter calculated 
I to inflame the manufacturers throughout the king- 

2 o 2 
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dom ** On Monday, the 17th of June, only four 
days before the prorogation, >Fox moved an ad- 
dreaa to the throne, the aubataoce of which was, 
that, having obtained the only avowed object of 
the war (the evacuation of Holland by theFrench), 
we ought to conclude an instant peace In sup- 
port of hia motion he declaimed in his moat paa- 
Bionate and eloquent manner against the parti- 
tionera of Poland and against every power in 
alliance with us **Iii the nwral forum,” 8a\B 
Burke, “ some of these powers certainly deserved 
all the ill he said of them , but the jtoUitcal efftct 
aimed at evidently was to turn our indignation 
from France, with whom we were at war, upon 
Russia, or Prussia, or Austria, or Sardinia, or all 
of them together He knew that we could 

not effectualU do vithout them, and it was his 
resolution that we diould not act utih them 

Mr Fox could not be n^norant of the mistaken 
basis upon which his motion w as grounded He 
was not Ignorant that, though the attempt of 
Dumouriez upon Holland (so very near succeed- 
ing) and the navigation of the Scheldt (a part of 
the same piece) were among the immediate causes, 
they were by no means the only causes alleged for 
parliament’s taking that offence at the proceedings 
of France, for which the Jacobins were so promjit 
in declaring war upon this kingdom Other full as 
weight} causes had been alleged they were — 
1 The general overbearing and desperate ambition 
of the Jacobin faction , 2 fheir actual attacks 
on every nation in Europe , 3 Their usurpation 
of terntones in the Germanic empire, with the 
governments of lahich they had no pretence of 
quarrel, 4 Their perpetual and irrevocable eon 
solidation with their own dominions of every ter- 
ritory of the Netherlands, of German}, and of 
Italy, of which they got a temporary possession, 
5 The mischiefs attending the prevalence of their 
system, which would make the success of their 
ambitious designs a new and peculiar sjiecies of 
calamity in the world, 6 Their formal public 
decrees, particularly those of the 19th of Novem- 
ber, and 15th and 25th of December, 7 Iheir 
notorious attempts to undermine the constitution 
of this country , 8 Their public reception of de- 
putations of traitors for that direct purpose , 
9 Iheir murder of their sovereign, declared bv 
most of the members of the Convention who spoke 
with their vote (without a disavowal from any), to 
be perpetrated as an example to all kings, and a 
precedent for all subjects to follow All these, 
and not the Scheldt alone, or the invasion of 
Holland, were urged b} the minister and by Mr 
Windham, by mvself, and by others who spoke 
in those debates, as causes for bringing France to 
a sense of her wrong in the war which she de 
clared against us Mr Fox well knew that not 
one man argued for the necessity of a vigorous 
resistance to France, who did not state the war as 
being for the very existence of the social order 
here and in every part of Europe — who did not 
state his opmion mat this was not at all a foreign 


war of empire, but as much for our liberties, pro- 
perties, laws, and religion, and even more so, than 
any we had ever been engaged in ” * In the 
debate on Fox s present motion, Windham acknow- 
ledged that, BO far as the objects of the war re- 
garded Holland and Flanders, his statement was 
fair enough , but he added that, with respect to 
the alleged disavowal of an} interference on our 
art as to the internal government of France, he 
ad not displayed an equal precision There had, 
indeed, been a disavowal of any intention on our 
part to interfere for the purpose of establishing in 
France any particular form of government, whether 
monarchical, democratic, or despotic , but it was 
an avowed purpose of the war to endeavour to 
bring about the establishment of such a govern- 
ment in that countr} as wc might with safety treat 
with , we were to prosecute the war till we could 
make peace with safety Burke said that Fox’s 
motion involved this serious question — whether wc 
should make war with all the powers of Europe, 
in order to make peace with France ? “ And with 
whom,” continued he, “ can we now treat in 
I ranee ^ M Lebrun, with whom we were so lately 
exiled on to treat, is in a gaol Claviere, another 
minister, is nowhere to be found Or shall wc 
treat with M Lgalite, who is now in the dungeon 
of Marseilles ^ And what are the priiiii) Ics upon 
which this negotiation is to be earned on ^ Brissot 
himself has told us what the French think on this 
subject In the report of a committee, upon the 
subject of a treaty with Geneva, Brissot has af- 
firmed * that treaties are useless, and cannot bind 
the people, who are to be united b} principles 
alone, and that, therefore, to make treaties with 
any other sovereign power is disgraceful to a free 
people’” Burke said it was no new notion to 
interfere w iih a country that made itself a dan- 
gerous nuisance to all its neighbours Vattel had 
laid It down as apart of the law of nations, ** that, 
if one countr} adopt principles maleficent to all 
government and order, such a countr} is to be 
opposed from principles of common safety ” This 
maleficent spirit existed in France, and what was 
to ketp the effects o^ it from England ? War, and 
nothing but war Burke concluded by BB}ing that, 
until we could hnd that security in the principles 
and practices of the Irench which could alone 
make peace permanent, he would never agree to 
prostrate the throne of Great Britain at the foot of 
any National Convention or Jacobin Club what- 
ever Pitt’s speech on the same occasion was 
uncommonly powerful and convincing He asked 
Fox whether he would enter into negotiations with 
Marat, for that monster and his party were now 
the lords of the ascendant — were now the arbiters 
and rulers of France “ But,” continued Pitt, it 
18 not merely to the character of Marat, with whom 
we would now have to treat, that 1 object, it is 
not to the horror of those crimes which have 
stained their legislators — enmes in every stage 
nsing above another in enormity — but I object to 
* Letter to the Dake of Portland 
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the consequences of that character, and to the 
effect of those cnmes They are such as render a 
negotiation useless, and must entirelj deprive of 
stability any peace ^hich could be concluded in 
such circumstances. Where is our security for 
the performance of a treat}, ^ here we have neither 
the good faith of a nation, nor the responsibility 
of a monarch ? The moment that the mob of Pans 
comes under the influence of a new leader, mature 
deliberations arc reversed, the most solemn engage- 
ments arc retracted, or free will is altogether con- 
trolled by force In every one of the stages of 
their repeated revolutions we have said, * Now we 
have seen the worst, the measure of iniquity is 
comnlete , we shall no longer be shocked by 
idded crimes and increasing enormities * The 
next mail gave us reason to reproach ourselves 
with our credulity, and, by presenting us with 
fresh crimes and enormities still more dreadful, 
excited impressions of new astonishment and 
accumulated horror All the crimes which dis- 
grace histirv \ai this time the Riijn of 1 error had 
teguri] have occurred in one countrv, in a space so 
short, and with circumstaiu es so agL,ravated, as 
out-run thought and exceed imagination ’’ Fox 
replied, and divided the House, when his motion 
was negatived by lb7 against 47 On the 2l8t oi 
June the king prorogued parliament 

A\e pass to the scat of war On the 17th of 
February Dumouriez moved from Antwerp, and 
attacked the Dutch town of Breda, which capitu- 
lated immediateh On the 26th Klundert sur- 
rendered upon summons, and on the 4th ot March 
Gertruvdenburg capitulated, after a short and 
slight bombardment Ihe Dutch garrisons be- 
haved in a manner which proved that they were 
disaffected, oi infected bv the new doctrines of the 
Rights of Man, and the prosehtism of their coun- 
trv men of the Batavian Icgioi Thev made little 
more than a show of resistance , and, after capitu- 
lating, a great manv of them joined the French or 
the Batavian legion Dumourie^’s plan was to 
penetrate rapidlv into the heart of the United Pro- 
vinces, where he expected to be joined b} Miranda, 
his second in command, whom he hid sent to the 
right to reduce the important town ot Maestrieht, 
m the Maes or Meuse Without counting his 
Dutch partisans, he had between 20,000 and 
30,000 men, but his army was badl} provided, 
because all parties in the Convention suspected 
him, and because the republican commissaries sent 
to supply clothes, provisions, Ac were the greatest 
and most barefaced thieves that had been seen in 
modern da}s They had sent the men shoes soled 
with wood or with pasteboard, having a thin co- 
vering of leather , and they kept back not only 
clothing, but ball-cartridge The shift} Dumou 
nez might, however, have made up all these and 
other deficicneics in the country if he had been 
allowed to advance , but at the fortress of William- 
Btadt, which commanded the passage of an arm 
of the sea called Bies Bosch, he was brought to a 
pause. WiUiamstadt was occupied by a brave old 
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Dutch general. Count Botzlaer, with some Dutch 
tioops that were not jacobinized, and by a stroqg 
detachment of the English guards, who had ju|t 
arrived Moreover, there was a small squadron 
of gun-boats on the Bies Bosch, which had been 
fitted out by Lord Auckland at the expense of 
Great Britain , and this flotilla, manned by British 
seamen taken from our merchant-ships in the 
Dutch ports, and ably commanded by Captain 
Berkeley, not only presented a formidable obstacle 
to the passage of that water, but greatly annoyed 
Dumouriez *s troops ns they prepared for the siege 
of WiUiamstadt And at the same time a small 
squadron of ships, which had been sent b} England 
for the defence of the province of Zealand a short 
time before war was declared, but not before Du- 
mouriez*s intention was known, being united with 
a force equipped by the States-General, kept in 
check a French flotilla at Dunkirk, and another, 
composed of gun boats and a corvette, at Antwerp, 
so that the French general was deprived of the 
necessary and essential co-operatiuii of these naval 
forces hilc Dumouriez was thus brought to a 
stand on the wrong side of the Bies Busch, Mi- 
randa, who was at Maestrieht, and Miazinski, who 
was at Aix h-Chapelle to defend the passage of 
the river Roer and cover Liege, were both de- 
feated and compelled to give ground On the 
last day of February the reinforced Austrian army, 
commanded by General Clairfait, passi d the Roer 
under cover ot night, attacked Miazmski by sur- 
prise, and defeated him, taking some hundreds of 
prisoners, twelve pieces of artillerv, thirteen am- 
munition waggons, and the military chest, and 
leaving about a tnousand French killed on the held 
of battle On the following day the Archduke 
Albert, with a portion of the Austrian armv, carried 
several French batteries, and took nine pieces of 
artillery On the 8th of March the Prince of 
Saxe- Coburg, with the Austrian van, gained a 
complete victory over Miazinski’s mam body in 
front of Aix-la-Chapelle, drove the French entirely 
out ot that town, and followed them almost to 
Liege, inflicting on them a loss estimated at 4000 
killed and wounded, and 1000 prisoners, and 
taking from them twenty pieces of cannon And 
on the same day Prince Frederick of Brunswick, 
witli a detachment of the Prussian army, gained 
some important advantages near Ruremonde Mi- 
randa had inv ested Maastricht, and had commenced 
a pitiless bombardment, for the French, who had 
made such an outcry against the Austrian bom- 
bardment of Lisle, never hesitated at having re- 
course to that destructive operation of war when- 
ever they thought it suited their purpose But 
the repeated defeats of Miazmski now compelled 
Miranda to retreat precipitately from Maestrieht, 
to abandon a good part of his artillery and bag- 
gage, to recroBB the Meuse, and to seek shelter, 
and a junction with the scattered troops of Mia- 
zinski, in the heart of Belgium. The archduke 
rtmforced Maestrieht, crossed the Meuse, and 
followed Miranda as far as Tongres, where he 
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obtained anotber advantage. But the division of 
the Auatrian army which had defeated Miazinski 
did not follow him wkh sufficient rapidity (it was 
difficult to keep up with the French in any of their 
retreats, for they had little heavy baggage of any 
kind, and what they had they generally aban- 
doned), and his disorganised forces we|^ allowed 
to form a junction with Miranda at St. Tron, be- 
tween Tongres and Brussels. At the very begin- 
ning of these disasters the executive council sent 
orders to Dumouriez to abandon his enterprise in 
Holland, and return into Belgium to head the 
army there. Dumouriez, who thought that Mi- 
randa and Miazinski were quite strong enough 
to defend Belgium without him, and whose heart 
was wholly set upon the conquest of Holland, re- 
mained where he was, merely dispatching instruc- 
tions to Miranda. But soon 10,000 deserters from 
the army of Belgium spread themselves in the 
interior of France, reporting everywhere that they 
had been betrayed by their generals. A universal 
panic followed ; and the Jacobins, who had lately 
been so confident, who had calculated upon an 
uninterrupted series of victories which would open 
their way to half the capitals of Europe, again 
fancied that the army of the Coalition w’as almost 
at the gates of Pans. Letter upon letter was sent 
to Dumouriez, and on the 9th of March that bold 
and skilful adventurer was compelled to abandon 
his Dutch enterprise, and make all speed to join 
Miranda and Miazinski at St. Tron. He left 
nearly all his forces behind him under the com- 
mand of General Detlers, who was enjoined to 
keep and make sure of all the ground and places 
which had been gained; but Defiers was soon 
obliged to abandon everything, and follow his chief 
into Belgium, and he was seriously molested on his 
retreat by the flotilla under Captain Berkeley, who 
afterwards scattered the French gun-boats collected 
at Antwerp, and sank the corvette. Upon returning 
into Belgium Dumouriez found that the inhabitants, 
lately ao ardently attached to the republican cause, 
had been driven into revolt by the commissioners 
dispatched by the National Convention, who had 
sequestrated the revenues of the clergy, plundered 
the churches of their plate, and confiscated the 
property not merely of the nobility, but of rich 
burghers. He instantly arrested two of the com- 
missioners snd sent them under a military guard 
to Pans ; he called the rest of them thieves and 
robbers; he dismissed General Moreton-Chabnl- 
lant, who attempted to defend the commissioners, 
he restored part of the plate which had been taken 
from the churches, and he even put under inter- 
dict and shut up the Jacobin clubs of the army. 
All this conciliated the Belgians, who, moreover, 
dreaded the vengeance of tlrcir late sovereign the 
emperor if the Austrians should prove victorious ; 
bn^ on the other hand, it irritated the Convention 
and inflamed the Mother Society at Paris, where 
Dumouriez bad already an irreconcilable and most 
dangerous oiemy in Marat, who could never forget 
the sliglit the geoend had put upon him in that 
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gay saloon, at that ** charming festival'* at which 
all the actors of the different theatres of Paris w'ere 
complimenting the conqueror of the Duke of 
Brunswick. Camus, the rigourist, who had been 
sent into Belgium on a very special mission, re- 
monstrated, and accused him of exercising a 
dictatorship very incompatible with liberty and 
republicanism ; upon which Dumouriez, who w'as 
as petulant as any of them, and who fondly be- 
lieved that liis own army w'ould stand by him, 
treated the dry, starch Jansenist with no more 
respect than he' had treated Marat, telling him to 
his face that the Convention was falling into con- 
tempt and odium through its imbecilities and its 
crimes, and that the excesses committed by its 
commissioners w’ere no longer to be borne. Camus, 
as vindictive as Marat, returned to Paris, and from 
that moment the Jacobins devoted Dumouriez to 
the guillotine— jirovided only they could ever get 
hold of him. He in the meanwhile concentrated 
hi8 army at Tirlemont, and drove back the van- 
guard of the Austrians. To weaken rather than 
to strengthen him, to demoralize his army rather 
than to fight the enemy, some 1 5,000 or 20,000 
new levies, volunteers, federates, and other vaga- 
bonds, arrived at his camp from France. He 
instantly dismissed 10,000 of them, and he attri- 
buted to the misbehaviour, the indiscipline, the 
suspicion, and tlic ])anic fear of those who re- 
mained, the reverses he presently met with. On 
the lOth of March he was attacked by the Prince 
of Save-Coburg with great spirit; hut he kept 
his ground and obliged the Austrians to fall back 
upon Necrwinden. On the 18ih he moved at- 
tack them there. The battle, including in it the 
jirelude of a long cannonading, lasted from morn- 
ing till night. Dumouriez had his horse killed 
under him by a cannon-bull, and rose from his 
fill! covered all over with mud and dirt; the Duke 
of Chartres, who commanded the centre, behaved 
with great courage; but the end of all was a most 
thorough and signal defeat: 4000 killed and 
wounded remained on the field of buttle, and 
10,000 deserted the army and scarcely paused in 
their flight until they had got on the other side of 
the French frontier, where they spread a fresh 
panic, which, as usual, led to fresh atrocities at 
Paris. Dumouriez attributed the origin of all his 
misfortunes to the Jacobin Club of Pans and to 
the terrible Mountain, which was now preparing 
to crush the Gironde ; but he could not trust the 
Girondists, who distrusted him, nor could he 
hope fur a moment that that prating faction would 
be a proper point around which to rally. He was 
almost crazed ; yet, with the rare milita^ instinct 
that was in him, he retreated with his regular 
troops in good order towards liouvain and Brus- 
sels, skirmishing on the way, and engaging in one 
or two affairs that were rather more than skir- 
mishes. On his retreat he was visited by Dunton 
and Lacroix, who came as commissioners from the 
Convention to draw up A report on his conduct, 
both civil and militaiy. They had scarcely left 
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him Tihen he sent an officer of his staff to the 
head-quarters of the Prince of Saxe-Coburg to 
make some arrangements relati\e to the bounded 
and prisoners The French officer was referred 
to Colonel Mack, memorable in history for the 
surrender of Ulm, but at that time in the highest 
repute in the Austrian army as a consummate tac- 
tic lan, and as an accomplished and adroit officer in 
all things Aftei tome conversation it was agreed 
that Mack and Dumouriez should meet and confer 
together The> met, and presently entered into a 
verbal agreement that the Imperialists should not 
again attack the French arm> in force , that Du- 
muuriez should be allowed to retire undisturbed 
to Jlrussels, and that, after the French should 
have evacuated Brussels, Mack and Dumouriez 
should have another interview There can be 
no question that something more than this was 
dibcu^sed, but nothing more appears on record , 
and the mvsterijus putts of the story which 
follows have been various!} interpreted and are 
btill open to doubt On the 25th of March 
Dumouriez reached Brussels, and caused it to 
be evacuated b} all the French — troops, com- 
missaries, commissioners, propagandists, come- 
dians, clubbists, and all On the 27th he encamped 
at \th, and there kept his appointment with Co- 
lonel Mack Having thrown down the gauntlet 
to the Mother Societ} and to the Convention, 
and knowing well that there was nothing for him 
but a counter-revolution, or death, or flight, he 
picsentl} agreed with Mack to co-operate with 
the Imperialists against the republicans, to give 
up to them the whole of Belgium, to march 
with his own army to Paris, and to call in the 
Austrians aftei him, if he should not prove strong 
enough to scatter the Convention and the Ja- 
c ihins, and dictate the law at Pans It is 
8 rmised that he proposed setting the Duke of 
Chartres on the constitutional throne of France, 
and re-establishing, with some modihcations, the 
constitution of 17*11 , and that the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg assented to his project, in the hope tiiat, 
if a counter-revolution could only be effected in 
time, the voung dauphin might be liberated from 
the Temple, and the regular line of the monarchy 
restored in his person The project seemed the 
more practicable, as the Prussians, though slowly, 
were preparing to drive Custinc from Mayence, 
and invade France by the valley of the Moselle , 
the Spaniards, against whom the Convention had 
declared war on the 4th of March, were descending 
through the passes of the Pyrenees , a consider- 
able English army was collected in Holland to co- 
operate with the Duke of Saze-Coburg, and the 
royalists m the Vendde were not only m universal 
insurrection, but had gained several victones 
over the republican or Jacobin troops Whatever 
were the conditions and stipulations of tlie com- 
pact (they can never be correctly ascertained, as 
Lviry party privy to them had afttrwarda the 
strongest motives for concealment and contradic- 
tion), Dumounei evacuated succeauvely all the 


places he held in the Netherlands, and slowly re* 
tired, unmolested by the Austnans, towards the 
French frontier He met a number of persoi^ 
who were flying from Parts to escape the new tri- 
bunal and the guillotine, or massacre at the hands 
of the mob, and who seem generally to have en- 
couraged him to persevere in his enterprise, which, 
desperate as it was, seemed to be the only hope 
left to them Among these fugitives were the 
daughter of the Duke of Orleans, and Madame 
Genlis, who had recently been brought over from 
England to Paris At the same time Dumouriez 
received the visit of three individuals who were by 
no means so friendly to him These were Dubuis- 
Bon, a refugee patriot of Brussels, a man of letters, 
and a leader in the Jacobin Club of Pans , Prol}, 
said to be a natural son of Prince Kaunitz, a native 
of Brussels, stock-jobber, journalisf, and a great 
Jacobin , and Peie}ra (described by some as a Por- 
tuguese Jew, and by others as a native of Bavonne, 
descended from a Jewish familv, which had been 
settled in Belgium), a tobacconist, and also a lead- 
ing man in the Societi* M^re All three were 
closely connected with Dumounez’s mortal foe, 
Marat, and it appears that the} had received their 
mission from Marat and his party to act as spies 
over the general, and to detach his troops from him. 
They pretended, however, to have been commit 
sioned by Lebrun, the minister for foreign affairs. 
1 hey found the general surrounded bv the children 
of the Duke of Orleans, and by officers who did 
not belong to the sans-culottic order , and, upon 
announcing their pretended mission from Lebrun, 
the} met with a very rough reception from Dumou- 
riez They repeated their visit on the following 
dd}, and requested a private interview Dumou- 
riez assented It is said that the three Jacobins 
opened this secret conference by proposing that the 
general and his armv should join their party heart 
and hand, overthrow the Convention, and establish, 
08 a proper legislative body for France, the Societd 
Mere, or Jacobin Club of Paris, who had already 
a president, registers and journals, tribunes and 
orators, and were in the habit of deliberating like 
statesmen on the most important subjects D Du- 
mouriez could have relied on the blo^v and laith- 
le<«B faction, and if he had foreseen the miserable 
failure of the Coalition, there is little doubt but that 
he would have made terms with them , for his mo- 
rality and conscience were of the loosest kind, and 
the one great object of his whole life was to be great 
and to be doing, to have plenty of money to spend 
on his private pleasures, and to enjoy a military 
fame He was not a man of blood himself—^ 
from it ; he had no taste for tlie dirty nudities of 
sans-culottism, or fur the society oi c}nical Ja- 
cobins and levellers, for he had lived in courts and 
m the most polished society, and his habits were 
decidedly patrician He would have been glad to 
have kept the revolution where it was at the end 
of 1791, and to have served the constituticnal 
king ; he would have preferred serving nadir the 
respectability GvondiBte to Berrmg unto tbiM 
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rivals; but be would have served the Jacobins 
or the devil if he could have found his account 
in It But he knew that the breacfer between him 
and the Jacobinb was irreparable; he saw that 
they were determined to destroy idl who had ever 
opposed them, and all whom they had e\er sus- 
pected or mistht hereafler suspect , he counted on 
the strength of the Coalition, on the war in the 
Vendtfe, on the de\otion of his own army, and on 
the desperation of the higher and middling classes 
in France who must, he thought, be read} to n«e 
and unite in one grand effort to liberate themselves 
from the horrible tyranny of the factions and the 
populace, and therefore Dumouriez expressed to 
the three emissaries of the Mother Society his ab- 
horrence of that society, and attributed to it all 
the dire misfortunes and the indelible infamv of 
the French nation At the same time he perfectly 
agreed with them as to the incapacity and dis 
orderly state of the Convention, and the absolute 
necessity of annihilating it, and e^^tahlishing an- 
other Growing warm, he said, “ The C nvtn- 
tion IS composed of two hundred brigands, and five 
hundred fools As long as 1 have three inches of 
steel at my side, I will never suffer it to reign, or 
to shed blood by means of the rev olutionarv tri- 
bunal they have just established'** He then flew 
out against the volunteers who had behaved so 
badly at Neerwinden, calling them base cowards, 
and Bweanng that he would have no troops but 
troops of the line, with which he would march to 
Pans, and put things in order ** How ' * cried 
the emissaries, “ are you not for a republic?— 
Would you not have a constitution^** “As for 
your repubbe,** replied Dumouriez, “ I only be- 
lieved in It for three days Ever since the battle 
of Jemappe, 1 have regretted every advantage 1 
have gained in the field for so bad a cause ' As 
for this new republican constitution imagined bv 
Condorcet, it is much too sillv an afiair to lust ** 
“ But what would you substitute for it ^’* “ ^ hv, 
the monarchic constitution of 1791, bad as it is ** 
“ But, General,'* said Dubuisson, “ only reflect 
how idl the French abominate rovalty, and how 
the mere name of Louis ..." “ And what does 

It signify," rejoined the quick, little man, “ what 
does It signify whether the king’s name be Louis, 
or John or James ^** “ Or Philippe ?’* said jour- 
nalist Prolv, alluding to the belief, long since en« 
tertained, that Dumounez wanted to make the 
Duke of Chartres king The emissaries asked 
how he would replace the Convention ^ “ Ob,** 

said he, “ there are local administrations, all 
chosen by the people take a president from each 
of your five hundred districts, and you will have 
five hundred representatives all ready Let them 
be a legislative assembly'** “ But what means 
have you at your disposal “ The Mamelukes, 
that is to say, my armv yes, my array will do it 
all , and from my camp, or from a fortress, mv 
soldiers will declare that they want a king'** 
“But your exposes to destruction the 

pnsoneis in the Temple, the queen, the dauphin *' 


“If the last of the Bourbons were killed, includ- 
ing even those who are at Coblentz, still France 
would have a king, but, if Pans dares to add this 
atrocious murder of the prisoners of the Temple to 
Its other murders and massacres, I will flv with 
my armv to Pans ' Twelve thousand men will be 
enough to make me master of the capital It is 
not I that will imitatt the imbecile de Broglie, 
who, with thirty thousand men under his com- 
mand, permitted a mob to surprise the Bastille 
With two good posts— one at Nogent, and the 
other at Pont-Saint-Maxence — I could make the 
Parisians perish of hunger ' . . As for v our 

Jacobins, if they wish to expiate all their crimes, 
let them save the unfortunate prisoners in the 
Temple, and drive out the seven hundred and 
forty -nine tyrants of the Convention, and they shall 
be pardoned ** The emissaries spoke of his own 
personal risk and danger, and of the terrible fate 
which might befall him in case of any failure 
“Oh," said Dumouriez, “I shall always have 
time cnou(;h to gallop over to the Austrians ** 
“ But, how ' will vou fly to be thrown into a dun 
gcon, like Lafayette ?** “ I shall go over to the 

enemy in a very different manner from that of 
Lafayette,** quoth Dumounez , “ and, besides, the 
foreign powers have a very different opinion of my 
talents, and cannot reproach me, as they do him, 
with having had part in the 5th and Cth of October 
at Versailles** Dubuisson, Proly, and Percy ra 
took their leaves, saying that they would return 
instantly to Pans, and sound the Jacobins as to 
this project The General then marched to Bruilie, 
and attempted to gain poBsession of the thrA im- 
portant frontier fortresses of Lille, Condc, and 
Valenciennes He opened some secret communi 
cation with friends m tho^e three fortresses, hut 
the Convention had sent commissi ners to each of 
them, the populace and the troops were decided 
republicanb, and nothing was to be expected from 
them The artillery, the troops of the line, the 
civalry, and all the organised bodies with him, 
seemed to be as devoted as ever to his person , but 
he had nut been able to get rid of all the volunteers 
and federates, and these men penetrated into liis 
design, or were instructed by the three emissaries, 
or by some other secret agents, for the Jacobins 
hod woven a web of spy work all round Dumounez 
On the 31st of March, six of these volunteers, 
weanng on their hats the motto, “ The republic or 
death '*’ rushed upon him in his camp, as if with 
the intention of making him a prisoner , but an 
eel in deep water, or a snake in a bush, was not 
more diflScult to seize than the nimble, adroit, and 
daring Dumouriez, who, with the assistance of his 
faithful valet, Baptiste, repulsed the six sans- 
culottes, and delivered them over fA prisoners to 
the hussars After this adventure, he openly raised 
the standard of revolt He sent, on the same day. 
General Miszinski with a thousand men to try to 
surpnse Lille Miazinski was duped by a mulatto 
colonel in the place, who prdtended to enter into 
his views, indued him to come within the walls of 
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Lille, and then consigned him to a dungeon, from 
which he was soon carried to Pans and the guillo- 
tine Dumouriez then tried a similar scheme 
against Valenciennes, but here his own officer, 
whom he sent to that place, betraj^ed him, and 
joined the republican commandant On the Ist of 
April Dumouriez removed his head-quarters to the 
baths of St Amand, where, in the preceding year, 
he had so often conferred nvith the ultra- Jacobin 
Couthon The object of his removal was to be 
near Condd , for, though he had failed so sadly at 
Lille and Valenciennes, he still hoped he might 
gun possession of this last fortress, and some 
fortress was indispensable to his scheme Either 
at St Ainand, or on his road thither, he arrested 
the son of draper Lecointre, deputy of Versailles, 
and sent him o\er to the Austrians at Tourney to 
be kept as an hostage In the mean while the Con- 
vention, with terrible thunder, had summoned the 
revolted general to their bar, and, not fancjing that 
he would come without compulsion, the\ had dis 
patched four of their members to bring him, and 
win over his arm} On the 2 nd of April the Duke 
of Chartres, aware of the storm that was coming, 
sent off hiB sister under the charge of Madame 
Genlis , and the two ladies, after long and rough 
traielling and many dangers, reached Switzerland 
in safeti, but all but pennikss * In the evening 
of the same day the four deputies of the Conven- 
tion — Camus, Quinette, Lamarque, and Bancal — 
arrived, together with Beumonville, the new mi- 
nister at var who had formerly been the bosom 
fritnd of Dumouriez, to whom, in fact, he had 
owed his rapid promotion in the revolutionary 
army and his appointment as minister Dumou- 
riez used to call him his Ajax As the deputies 
and minister arriv ed, they found their visit had not 
been unexpected or unprepared for A foreign 
regiment (the hussars of Berch gnj) were drawn 
up in battle array before the general’s quarters, 
and ail the officers of Dumouriez’s staff were col- 
Itcted within the house round his person As they 
entered, these staff officers scowled upon them 
Ihe} refused to confer with the general in the 
presence of so man} persons Dumouriez coolly 
led them into an inner room, but his officers in- 
sisted that the door should be left open, so that 
they should not lose sight of their beloved chief 
Archivist Camus then began, 111 his prim, starch 
manner, to read the decree of the Conventi jn which 
called him to the bar At first Dumouriez replied 
that the state of his army required his presence — 
that afterwards when his army should be reor- 
ganised, he would see what was to be done , but, 
when Camus canted and protested that no harm 
was meant to his person, he cried out, in his rapid, 
passionate manner, that ho would not be such a 
fool as to go to Paris and deliver himself up to the 
bloody revolutionary tribunal — that the tigers were 
yelling for his head, hut should not have it The 
commissioners united in the solemn he that no 
harm was meant in calling him to the bar, and m 
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representing to him, by force of old Roman exam- 
ples, that it was his duty to submit to the republic^ 
“ Gentlemen,” replied Dumouriez, ” we are con- 
stantly committing mistakes in our quotations 
from the classics , we parody and disfigure Roman 
history in citing their virtues to excuse onr crimes 
The Romans did not kill Tarquin the Romans 
had a well-regulated republic and good laws, and 
they had neiffier a Jacobin Club nor a revolu- 
tionary tribunal We are plunged m anarchy, 
we are wading in blood'” “Citizen General,” 
said Camus, “ will you obey the decree of the 
National Convention or not’” “ Not exactly at 
this moment” Eh bienf** rejoined the ar- 
chivist , “ I declare in the name of the Convention 
that you are no longer general of this army , and 
I order that your papers be seized and that you be 
arrested'” “ Ceci est trap this is rather 

too strong,” cried Dumouriez “ hola, hussars 
{hussar ds & moi The Berchigny men, who 
were nearly all Germans, trooped in with ringing 
spurs and rattling sabres The general said a few 
words to them in the German language, the French 
of which would be, Arrkez ces gens-la, mms 
qu on ne lent fosse aucun mal'* and the plain 
Liiglish, “ Arrest these people, but do not hurt 
them ” The hussars surrounded the deputies 
War-minister Beumonville begged to share their 
fate “ Be it so,” said Dumouriez , “ and I be- 
lieve that, in packing you off with the deputies, I 
shall render }ou a great service, and snatch you 
from the revolutionary tribunal ” As they had 
been travelling all day, and might be hungry, he 
ordered some supper t > be served up for them , 
and when that was over the four deputies and the 
war minister were put into two chaises, and whisked 
away to 1 ouma} as fast as the post horses and the 
horses of a detachment of the Berchigny hussars 
could go On the route Beumonville made an 
attempt to escape, for which one of the rude Gkr- 
mans cut him over the pate The Pnnee of Saxe 
Coburg passed them on to Maestricht, and they 
were kent as hostages in different Austnan for- 
tresses till the end of November, 1795, when they 
were exchanged for the princess royal, the only 
survivor of the captives of the Temple During 
the night Dumouriez drew up a proclamation to 
his army and to all France With some eloquence 
and effect — for he was a good penman — he recalled 
his past services, — ^his exploits at Argonne, which 
had obtained for him the name of “ The Saviour 
of France,” his ever memorable battle of Jemappe, 
and his rapid conquest of all Belgium He attri- 
buted hiB reverses to the enmity of Marat and the 
Jacobins, who had devoted him and all honourable 
men to destruction He drew a frightful picture — 
but not less true than frightful — of the prevailing 
sanguinary anarchy, and he called upon all 
Frenchmen to rise and rally round him and the 
monaidiical constitution of 1791 He declared 
that the English were fomenting these troubles, 
but that the Austnani were generous and humane, 
•nd had engaged to sospeiid their march, not to 
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mu the French frontier, and to leave to the brave 
French army the office of terminating all internal 
diawnnons On the follonvmg morning, the 3rd 
of April, he nab on horseback DeCimes with all his 
■taff The troops were informed of all that had 
happened, tlie> expressed no disutisfaction , the 
troops of the line seemed as steady u ever — they 
enthuBiastiLally approved the meuure he had 
taken, as did also the artillery He had sent to 
make another appointment with Colonel Mack, 
and m the course of the day it wu notified to him 
that not only Mack, hut also the emperor’s brother 
the Archduke Charles, and the Prince of Saxe- 
CohuTg, would meet him on the morning of the 
4th between Brumi and Conde in order to regulate 
future operations At an early hour on the 4th 
Dumouriez, with the Duke of Chartres and the 
staff were mounted, but an escort of fiftv horse, 
which he had ordered, was not ready at the time 
appointed Insttad of waiting, Dumouriez and 
his party left orders for the dragoons to follow I 
them, and set off But thev hud scarceU got upon ' 
the road which led to Cuiide when the\ met two 
battalions of volunteers, who were marching along 
funouslv without order, and apparently without 
instructions The party drew rein and Dumounez 
dismounted and entered a cottage h\ the roadside 
to draw up a written order as c mmander-in-chief 
But in a minute he heard terrible cries of “Trea- 
chery, Treachery*** “ ^rnst the tiaitors*’* and 
anon these cnes were mingled with a fire of mus- 
ketry Dumouriez vaulted into his saddle, and 
he and his partv, quitting the high road, struck 
nght across the country, and o\er hedge and ditch 
aa if they had been riding a steeple chase The 
volunteers had separated, and some of them had 
Stationed themseUes near a ditch Dumounez’s 
horse refused the ditch, upon which he dibmounted, 
threw himself into the ditch, and crossed it on 
foot, and under a hail-storm of musket balls On 
the other side he mounted a horse belonging to a 
servant, who had been either killed, or wounded 
and dismounted, and then the whole party spurred 
onward — onward for Bury, or some other place 
within the Austrian lines, for it was \ain to think 
of going to the place of rendezvous which had 
been named By some means — probably by the 
tremendous hubbub made all over the country — 
Mack was warned in good time, and, mstead of 
repairing to a spot where all their adventures 
might very well have ended, he and the archduke 
and Saze-Coburg rode back with a loose bndle 
for head-quarters Dumouriez and hia party rode 
nearly the whole day through a rough, swampy 
nonntry, where their horses frequently sank to the 
saddle-nrthi some of the horses were abandoned, 
some of the servants were killed, but, some on 
foot, and some mounted, and all covered wnth mud 
from the tip of the spur to the top of the feather, 
the seneral, the Duke of Chartrea, and all the rest 
of the offiom reached Bury in safety as the sun 
was se tti ng . joined by Saxe Co- 

burg and Mack, and there two and Dumouriez 


pareed the night m preparing a proclamation to be 
issued in the name of the Austrians* at the same 
time as his own proclamation, and in further ex- 
plaining and settling the treaty between Dumou- 
nez*B army and that of the emperor , for, sorely 
hunted as he had been, Dumouriez did not yet 
give up all fur lost the vagabonds who had fired 
upon and pursued him were only yolunteers — his 
regular troops would still stand by their general, 
and ill the morning he would return to St Amend 
and throw himself among them Mack was asto- 
nished at this last resolution, and Coburg spoke 
feelingly of the terrible risk , but Dumouriez was 
confident and even gay and, at dawn of day on 
the 5th, he mounted again, and, w ith an escort of 
only fifty Austrian horse, and the Duke of Chartres 
and the staff ofiicers who had escaped with him 
from the volunteers, he returned towards his own 
camp At the advanced post at Maulde, which 
he had occupied so long in 1792, and whence he 
had marched for the Argonne passes, he was re- 
ceived with decided marks of good will , but when 
he got to St Amand the French soldiers began 
to murmur at seeing their general followed by 
Austrians, and an aide-de-camp rode up and in- 
formed him that during the night all the artillery , in- 
stigated by some emissaries from \ alenciennes, who 
told them that Dumouriez was killed or drowned, 
had risen u[ on their officers and had marched off 
w ith all tlieir guns ammunition, and baggage for 
\ alenciennes hile the aide-de-camp was making 
this report other divisions of the army began to 
move off by the same road which the artj^lery had 
taken, the cry, “ Valeiieiennes ' \ alenciennes '** 
became general, and everything showed that the 
game was up He turned his horse’s head towards 
the head quarters of the imperialists, and, with the 
Duke of Chartres and his brother the Duke of 
Montpcnsier, Colonel Thouvenot, and the rest of 
hiB numerous staff, he rude away from St Amand 
Ihc entire regiment of Berehignv, 1500 strong, 
and some fragments of some French regiments, 
followed him and the sons o^ Orleans, but these 
were all , the rest, taking care to secure the mili- 
tary chest (said to contain two millions of livres), 
joined General Dampierre, who had been appointed 
by the Convention to the command of the army, 
and who established his head-quarters in Valen- 
ciennes. 

At Tournay the fugitives were kindly received 
by Clairfait, the commander in-chief of the im- 
penalists; and, as they would not serve with the 
Austrian troops, they received passports, and were 
allowed to go wherever they chose Most of them 
took the road to Switzerland, where the Duke of 
Chartres, who performed a go^ part of the journey 

• In tiib piocUinatlon the Impeifal eoDaeOder In eliief derUred 
MhI he Mlid only mean anBllinry to Oenernl Damoiiiks that the 
IntooiiiMi of hie eovemnB the emperor woe not to attempt any eon 
qiMal or agsnuidixemeni whatever but to veetore neaae and good 
order to Knnpe— to mtoiM to Pianae a aaummiMal kino— the whole 
eonitltotloB of the year I7fl whl^ehe had hcneir freely choeLn 
The AuikiBa ooaHnnndarda*ahW fluthinr deelaiwl Oiat he aqkaow 
ledflod ami adopted all the petodptas of DumouiMc praelaniallon, 
WMGh would aeeampHiy his 
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on foot, found hw MSter • Dumouncz, the wm- 
bleit and cleverest man of France, never a|un 
appeared on the great stage, but for a long, a very 
lo^ time he was busy behind the scenes projecting 
and furnishing plans, political and military, for 
other men, and for nearly all the nations of the 
earth, for his was a mind that never could lie idle, 
a spint that never could be broken The Con- 
vention put the price of 300,000 livres upon his 
head, and there were republicans in those days 
who, without any reward, would have stabbed him 
to the heart if they had been able to find him any- 
where The ro\alist emigrants scarcely entertained 
a more friendly feeling towards him, and he found, 
wherever he went on the Continent, that he was 
an object of suspicion On the 14th of June he 
contrived to reach London, but on the 19th he 
received an order from the secretary of state to 
quit the kingdom in fortv-eight hours He sailed 
from Dover on the 22nd in the Ostend packet, 
which was escorted by an armed cutter He took 
refuge in the citv of Hamburgh, where he remained 
for several years, one of the busiest men of the 
place, though onl\ in writirg memoirs and po- 
litical pamphlets In 1805 he obtained permission 
to C( me and reside in England, and soon after, for 
some services rendered to the British government, 
he received a comfortable ] ension He survived 
the 1 rench rejiublic and its manv constitutions, 
the fall of the empire, and the death of Napoleon 
Biiiapartf The restored Bourbon government, 
which recalled so many blockheads, and patronised 
BO manv scoundrels far worse than he, never re- 
cdlhd Dum urie/, who died in March 1^23, in 
the 8oth vear of his age, at lurville Park, near 
Htnlev upon Thames The last cffirt of his se- 


dnven back to his camp with terrible loss, and a 
cannon-ball carried off his leg Dampierre died 
the neat day under the hands of h» surgeons, thili 
escaping the guillotine, which the Parisians kept 
m permanence for all unsuccessful commanders 
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The total loss of the French in killed and wounded 
was estimated at 4000 bv the allies, who acknow- 
ledged only a loss of 800 men 'I he Duke of 
York displaved much personal bravery, and the 
success of the battle was materially promoted by 
the Britibh troops The republicans foil into a 
lamentable state of discouragement and disorgan- 
ization , and General Lamarche, who had suc- 
ceeded to the command, was a man of no skill or 
energy But the allies, instead of attacking him 
immediately, allowed him a whole fortnight to 
collect hiB troops within the fortified camp of 
Fam irs and to receive immense re inforcements 


iiility was the writing a { laii of military defence 
for the Nea|)olitan constitutionalists in 1821 
General Dampierre, who succeeded to the com- 
mand of the ri publican forces, immediatelv threw 
himself into the firtihed camp of hamars, which 
covered \alencienntB He made some attempts 
to rover Conde also, but he failed, and that im- 
yiortant fortress was invested hv a part of the 
Austrian armv earlv in April The Duke of York 
having landed at Ostend with his small English 
army, it was lesolved to make a vigorous attack 
along all that part of the French frontier, and to 
reduce \ alenciennes and Condd (if nut Lille also) 
at any price , and to this end General Clairfait, 
who — ^not without jealousies and dissensions — held 
the supreme command of the armies of the Coa- 
lition, where Austrians and Prussians, English 
and Dutch, were mixed without being amalga- 
mated, reinforced Saxe-Goburg, who was com- 
manding at Condd, and advanced towards Valen- 
ciennes On the 8th of May Dampierre issued 
from hiB camp at Famars, and made an attack on 
the allies , his volunteers soon got into confusion, 
his best troops were beaten at all points , he was 

* Aoonrdlnii to Madame GenlU Louis Philippe whea he amved 
lu Switmrlaad wh rather poorer than his Malar and liarsalf hie 
worldly josaesslQaa not mudh esoeedlng the olothea on lUa bask and 
the good atont atiek la Ua band 


from the interior of France What the arms of 
the coalition did between the 9th and the 23rd of 
Mbv appears to have been absolutely nothing 
On the 23rd, at dav break, they commenced an 
attack, which lasted till night fall, though, if the 
Duke of Yoik and his column, who gained a great 
advantage before the hour of noon, hau been pro- 
perly supported, the afiair might have been settled, 
and in a more decisive manner, by one in the 
afternoon Except in the artillery, which was 
numerous and well appointed, the republicans did 
not display any great military merit , the re-in- 
forcementa, being chiefly raw troops or volunteers, 
behaved as such troops always do at the beginning 
of a war , yet, though thoroughly beaten, Lamarche 
was allowed to retire and occupy another fortified 
camp between Valenciennes and Bouchain The 
allies with their ordinarj slowness, then advanced 
upon Valenciennes, and began a regular and tedious 
siege, instead of bombarding it at the beginning, 
as they were obliged to do at the end Cundd waa 
blockaded A third division of the army of the 
Coalition cantoned itself opposite to Lamarche’s 
fortified camp, and remained there, drumming 
and drilling, and doing little else, all through 
montha of June and July The French arfoy of 
the MewUe, which eemd to eoDneet (thoogh in' 
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Kfectly) their ermy of the North, no^ under 
Lamerm, with their arm of the Rhine under 
Cuatine, waa left perfectly unmoUHrd, because the 
Prince of Holenlohe had a vtxy imtufficient force, 
and was ordered to disperse it over an immense 
line to be at hand to cover a great number of 
towns and fortresses, which might very well have 
been left to themselves The King of Prussia, 
who had undertaken to open in person the cam- 
paign on the Rhine, to drive in Custinc, and to 
inv^e France by the valley of the Moselle, was 
slow in coming, and, when he came, he did not 
bring with him anything like the number of troops 
he had promised, having found it necessary to 
send a considerable part of his arm> into Poland 
to secure the territory which he had so uiijustl} 
seized in that country 

And here it will be proper to mention a few 
facts connected with that dark transaction, which 
had been denounced in the British parliament, 
and which, in many ways, acted as a spell and 
curse upon the Coalition At the beginning of 
the year, when all minds were occupied about 
the French revolution, hrederick ^^llllanl sent 
some Prussian troops into Great Poland, and 
seized upon Thom and Dantzic, justirving his 
proceedings in a manifesto, whuh declared that 
the Poles had behaved very ungratefully to his 
ally the Empress of Russia , that they had had 
the temerity in the preceding year to make 
an obstinate resistance to the Russian troops, 
that they had disquieted his own dominions by 
repeated excesses and violations of territory , that 
they had imbibed the French democracy, and the 
principles of that detestable faction, who were 
seeking to make proselytes everywhere, and who 
had already been so well received in Poland that 
the enterprises of the Jacobin emissaries weie not 
only most powerfully seconded, but even revolution 
societies were established, that made an opiii pro 
fession of Jacobin principles He further dec larcd 
that it was chiefly Great Poland, which touched . 
hiB own frontiers, that was infected with this dan- I 
gerous poison , and that, therefore, a just distrust, | 
on account of the tranquillity and safety of his 
own kmgdom, put him under the necessity of 
adopting strong measures He had consulted both 
bis imperial allies, the Emperor of Germany as 
well as the Empress of Russia “ His majesty,” 
continued the memorable manifesto, ** being neces- 
sitated, m common with the allied courts, ro con- 
tinue the war {aqamst Franct)^ and being on the 
eve of oyiening a campaign, thought it proper to 
concert measures with the courts of Vienna and 
Petersburg, and their imperial majesties could 
not forbear owning that, from sound policy, it 
could not be allowed that the factions stiould be 
suffered to have their way in Poland, and expose 
his majesty to the danger of having an enemy in 
the rear, whose violent and wild enterpnses might 
liecome a source of fresh troubles ’* The mise- 
rable Polish Diet, or ConfederaUon, assembled at 
Grodno, issued, on the 3rd of February, a long and 
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solemn protest against the Prussian invasion , but 
this was nearly all they could do. On the 14th 
of February the Emperor Francis put forth a 
declaration that, inB}ured by the love of peace and 
good neighbourhood, he would not interfere with 
the plans of the King of Prussia and the Empress 
of Russia, or permit any of his subjects to counter- 
act them The Poles at Grodno appealed to the 
generosity and magnanimity of Cathenne, whose 
army occupied all the country that was not in the 
hands of the Prussians or overawed by Austnan 
troops in Gallicia , and Catherine answered their 
appeal in the month of March by a ukase, in 
which she declared that thirty years* experience 
had proved that nil her generous efforts to put an 
end to the innumerable quarrels and the eternal 
disputes which tore the Polish republic had all 
been thrown away, that her heart had bled for 
the sufferings of the people, who were of the same 
race, and professed the same holy Christian 
religion, as her own subjects, that, latterly, some 
unworthy Poles, enemies to their country, had not 
been ashamed to ajiprove the government of the 
ungodly rebels in the kingdom of France, and to 
request their assistance to involve their country 
also in bloody civil wars, that these enemies of 
peace and quiet had been propagating their doc- 
trines to ihc utmost of their power, which must 
destroy for ever their own and their neighbours* 
happiness, and, finally, that fer these and other 
weighty considerations— “ as well to indemnify 
herself for her many expenses, as for the future 
safety of her empirt and of the Polish dominions, 
and lor the cutting oft at once, and for gver, all 
future disturbances and frequent changes ot govern- 
ment ** — she had been pltascd now to take under 
her sway, and unite for ever to her emjiire, certain 
specified jiarts of I’dand, with all their inhabitants, 
who, from the highest to the lowest, within one 
month were to take the oath of nlhgiance to her 
before vvitiiesres whom she would appoint This 
manifesto was ordered to be read in all the churches 
on the 27th of the present month of March, and 
the Polish cltrgv, both high and low, as pastors of 
their flocks, were expected to set the example in 
taking the oath of allegiant^, and were commanded, 
m the daily service m their churches, to pray for 
her imperial majesty, for her successor (the Grand- 
Duke Paul), and fur all the imperial family On 
the 25th of March his Prussian majesty put forth 
another manifesto, in which, speaking more plainly 
than he had done before, he told the Poles that, 
in conjunction with her majesty the Empress of 
Russia, and with the assent of his majestv the Em- 
peror of Germany, he had resolved to taxe posses- 
sion of certain districts of Poland, and also of the 
cities of Dantzic and Thorn, for the purpose of in- 
corporating them with his own states. Fredenck 
William also called upon the Poles dwelling in the 
said cities, and within the line of demarcation he 
had drawn, to take the oath of allegiance to him, 
or abide the consequences ; but (in this more deh- 
cate than Cathenne) he did not command them or 
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their priests to pray to God for him and his Ime 
This was followed, on the 29th of March, old style, 
or the 9th of April, new stjle, by a Russian de- 
claration from de Sitvers, Catherine’s ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary, who was residing 
at Grodno In this public document fresh vials of 
wrath were poured upon the constitution of Ma\, 
1791, and upon the secret machinations which had 
followed the \ictories of the Russians and the 
overthrow of that constitution After stating that 
the factions had made unsuccessful attempts at 
foreign courts to render the liberal conduct of 
Russia odious, and her \iews suspicious, it went 
on to aggravate the offences of the Poles (the lambs 
in this quarrel with wohcs), and said, ** Without 
speaking about several facta of public notoriety, 
which prove the mischievous disposition of the 
greatest number of the Poles, let it suffice to men- 
tnn that they ha\e been known to abuse e\en the 
principles of humanity and moderation, to which 
the generals and officers of the empress’s army, 
pursuant to the express orders they had received, 
conformed their conduct and actions , and to burst 
out against them in all manner of insults and bad 
behiviour, insomuch that the most audacious of 
them have dared to talk about Sicilian vespers, and 
to threaten to make the Russians undergo the same 
sort of massacre ” It spoke somewhat prematurely 
of the fate which had befallen France in conse- 
q icnce of the revolution and the Jacobins saying, 

‘ Ihe unnatural delirium of a people of late so 
fl mribhin^, now degraded dismembeied^ and on 
the brink of an abyss ready to shallow them, in- 
stead ( f being an object of horror for these fac 
tious Poles appears to them a pattern for imitation 
They endeavour to introduce into the bisom of 
Poland the infernal doctrines which a sect alto 
gether impious, sacrilegious, and absurd has en- 
g ndered, to the misfortune and dissolution of all 
religious, civil, and political societies Clubs, 
which are connected with the Jacobin clubs of 
Pans, are already established in (he capital, as 
well as 111 several provinces, of Poland , and these 
clubs distil their poison in a secret manner, fill 
t)u minds of the people with it, and cause them to 
fciincnt ” All this nearly concerned the sovereign 
1 iwers whose stales bordered upon the dominions 
of Poland, and therefore, ** they have in conjunc 
tioii taken the most proper measures for stifling 
the evil before it comes to maturity, and prevent- 
ing Its contagion from reaching their own frontiers , 
an 1 her majesty the Empress of all the Russias, 
and his majesty the King of Prus la, with the assent 
of his majesty the Emperor of the Romans, have 
fo ind no other measures effectual for their respective 
safety than to confine the republic of Poland wUhin 
najTouer hounds^ by awardmq to her an existence 
and propot tions which suU an iniermediary power 
Usty ana vhtch facibiate to her the means of se- 
curing and prestninq herstlf without prejudicing 
her Jormer liberty^ and by awarding to het a 
government that is wisely regulated^ and at the 
same time swtive enough to prevent and repress 


alt disorders and disturbanres^ that have so oftek 
impaired her oion tranguiUiiy and that rfher 
neighbours For this wrposct their majesties the 
Empress of aU the Russtas and ihe King of 
Prussia, bang united with a perfect concert of 
views and principles, are thoroughly convinced 
that they cannot better prevent the entire sub- 
vernon ihf Polish republic is threatened with, 
aflei the discord that has divided U, and espe- 
cially in consequence of the monstrous opinions 
that begin to manifest tfiemseltes, than by unUtng 
to their respective stales those of the provinces of 
Poland which actually hordes upon their tern- 
tones, and by taking an immediate and effective 
possession of them, in order to shulter themselves 
in time from the fatal effects of these opinions ” 
De Sievers finished his declaration by inviting the 
Poles to assemble, as soon as possible, in a special 
Diet, to agree to an amicable arrangement, and to 
concur with the salutary intentions of Russia and 
Prussia The General Confederation, including 
and mainly consisting of the same Polish magi ates 
who had invited the Russians into Poland to 
overthrow the constitution of 1791, expressed, in 
a note to de Sievers, their astonishment and dis- 
may at these propositK ns for a fresh partition of 
their countiy Ihev said that the taking of the 
wealthiest provinces of Poland, whose extent ex 
ceeded that of the provinces which would be left 
to her, could nut be an object of negotiation sub* 
ceptible of an amicable arrangement, but rather a 
declaration of what those two powers (Russia and 
Prussia) hud chosen to appropriate They pro 
tested timidlv, and made faint appeals to the 
treaties entered into at the former partition, when 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria solemnly guaranteed 
the integrity of Poland as it was then left, and they 
mentioned their own duties as Polish confederates, 
and their own solemn oath, taken in the face of the 
church, to maintain the integnty of their country 
Poor King Poniatowski, after in vain petitioning 
Catherine, and offering to abdicate the throne, was 
compelled to assemble a sort of Diet , and this 
Diet, though not without coercion and violence, 
the threat of exile in Siberia, and the actual arrest 
of some of its members by Russian soldiery, was 
compelled to ratify a fresh partition which made 
over to Russia a territory containing a population 
of more tlian three millions and a half, and to 
Prussia a territorv containing nearly one million 
and a half of inhabitants, together with the navi- 
gation of the Vistula and the port of Dantzic on 
the Baltic, whic h she had so long coveted The 
leavings were secured to Poniatowski, but he was 
bound to govern according to the old crazy consti- 
tution, and, to keep him m the right path, a 
strong Russian garrison was fixed permanently at 
Warsaw, and the Russian ambassador gave the 
law in all ^inga Prussia was obliged to employ 
B large part of her army in gamsoning Dantzic 
and Thom, and in keeping down insurrectiou in 
Great Poland , and Austria was obliged to keep 
one large force in Gallicia, and another on the 
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IVirkiih frontier, as, m case of any renc'ned at- 
tempts on the MTt of the Poles to leco^er their 
independence, mey would be atie to attempt an 
insurrection in Gallicia, which wis their country 
until the time of the first dismemberment, and to 
try to bring their old allies the Turks into the 
war The arguments used by the despoilera threw 
ndicule and discredit upon the manifestos and de- 
clarations of other countries ^ho had better rea- 
sons for dreading the spread of the Gallic diseaae , 
and their conduct had the effect of confirming the 
French republicans in their belief that the Coalition 
proposed to dismember and partition France 
Inconsequence of these transactions, ^ Inch ^ ere 
not terminated when he took the field, but which 
continued to distract his attention all through the 
campaign, it was the month of April before the 
King of Prussia crossed the Rhine and in\ebttd 
Ma\ence, and then he onl> brought with him 
some 50,000 men, including Saxons, Hessians, 
and Bavarians, who served undertheir own princes 
Even when joined by 15,000 or 20,000 Austrians 
under Wurmser, and by 5000 or 6000 trench 
emigrants under the Prince of C iidd, his force 
was insufficient fur the work he had undtrtaken 
to do , for in their fortresses alone tl e French had 
between 40,000 and 50,000 men, while their army 
on the Rhine was at least 50 000 btr ng, and thur 
arm} on the Moselle more than 30 000, and gar- 
risons and armies had it in the r p iwer to draw 
continual reinforcements from the interior of France, 
that vast fermenting camp Moreover, the Frcneii 
had 20,000 men within the walls of MH}cnce 
when his majest\ of Prussia and urmser began 
to invest it in the old formal and blow manner 
In the month of Ma\, Custine, who had put him- 
self at the head of the troupe in the held, made 1 1 
attempt to raise the siege, and was routed with 
great loss , but still the immense garrison held out, 
and it was not until the 22nd of July thatMa\en(e 
surrendered to the King of Prussia, w ho, though 
the F rench were actuall\ starving, and must soon 
have surrendered at discretion, allowed them ti 
march out with the honours of war, and these 
20,000 men, marching awa\ into the Vendee, coi - 
tributed very materially to the internal success of 
the republicans If, instead of wasting their time, 
and exhausting the strength and spirit of thtir 
troops, in long blockades and sieges, a// the allies — 
Austrians, Prussians, English, Spaniards, and Sar- 
dinians — had advanced boldly and simultaneously 
from the Belgian frontier, from the Rhine, from 
the P}renees, from Savoy, and from Nice, right 
into the heart of France, while the insurrection m 
the Vendde in the west, insurrections in Languedoc 
and Provence, and all through the south, and other 
troubles, were at their height, they might possibly 
have all met at Pans , hut this bold way of making 
war had not yet been invented it was still con- 
sidered necessary that an army should lea\e no 
great fortresses in its rear in the hands of the 
enemy ; and thus, before they had finished their 
Biegesy the Yenddans were choked, the other in- 


surgents were scattered, and an improved organiza- 
tion was introduced into the armies of the republic 
Most of the allied powers, too, had their separate 
views, and were seeking how they could best turn 
the war to their own immediate advantage, and, 
eien without this conflict of selflshness, there 
must have been a divergency of opinion, and a 
want of proper concert, among ao many princes, 
chiefs, and generals, some of whom were sefiarated 
from each other b} the whole length or breadth of 
France, and with none but tedious or uncertain 
communications with one another In this way 
the Spaniards spent weeks and months in besieging 
forts and fortresses in Rousillon , and the troops 
of the King of Sardinia did the same thing in 
Sa\oy and Nice the Prubsians spent three months 
beiore Ma\cnce, ind the Austrians and the 
English nearly two months before Conde and 
Aiikncicnncb At last, the conduct of that siege 
having been intrusted to the Duke of York, a ter- 
rific ^mbardment was begun at Valenciennes, 
and on the 28th of JuU, when more than half of 
the town w is reduced to ashes or battered to 
pieces. It Burrendcred to the duke, who took pos- 
bCBBiun in the name of the emperor, and planted 
the imperial flag in the fortress Conde, which 
had been invested before the siege of Valenciennes 
was begun, surrendered to the Prince of Saxe- 
Cuburg or t> famine some davs earlier In the 
month of Ausust the Duke of \ ork had to march 
hick to Memn, to the relief of the Hereditary 
Prince of Orange, who was enveloped b} a sujie- 
rur Flench firce, and whose Dutch troops showed 
little stomach for fighting Three battalions, 
luaded b\ General Lake, liberated the prince, 
and afterwards drove the French frim a strong 
n doubt thi} had thrown up at the village of Lin- 
cdlts The Duke of "koik then mned towards 
Dunkirk, ai d bei^uii, at the end ( f August, to lay 
regular siigc to tint place Badly seconded, or 
not seconded at all, h} tlie Dutch under the Prince 
et Orange, who remained posted at Meniii, at tlie 
distance of three davs’ march, badl} aicled by 
Marshal Fre}tag, who ought to have been close at 
hand at Furncs, but who preferred keeping at a 
distance , disappointed in the arrival ol an Lnglish 
squadron, harassed by a French flotilla of gun- 
boats and small vessels that came out from Dun- 
kirk, and vigorouBl} opposed b} a strong garrison 
under Souham and }oung Hoehc, and threatened 
by a force more numerous than his own, which 
was manoeuvring round him under Houchard — the 
Duke of York, after some sharp skirmishing, found 
himself compelled to raise the siege on the 7 th of 
September In the mean time the Prince of Co- 
burg defeated a strong body of republicans near 
Landrecies, and, in consequence of this victory, 
Quesnoy surrendered to him on the 11th of Sep- 
tember On the same day Houchard fell upon the 
Dutch at Menin, and, after two davs* skirmishing, 
drove them from those positions , but on the 15th 
the Austrian general Bemuheu fell upon Houchard 
between Memn and Courtray and defeated him 
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with the greatest ease ; for at the unexpected appa- 
rition of a small corps of cavalry on one of their 
wings the sans-culottes set up the cry of “ Sauvc 
qui pent,” ran from the field like packs of yelping 
jackals, and never stopped until they got under 
the walls and guns of Lille. Houchard was pre- 
sently recalled to Paris to be guillotined. ^ ^ ^ 

By this time the French, who had put in requisi- 
tion every species of vehicle in order to forward with 
more speed the regular troops they collected from 
various quarters and from their garnsons which 
seemed safe from attack, had formed an inimense, 
overwhelming force on the Belgian frontier. If 
they had made a series of single concentrated at- 
tacks on the divided forces of the allies, they could 
hardly have failed of destroying those scattered 
corps one by one; but the republicans had not yet 
attained to that system ; their generals scarcely 
displayed more intelligence, originality, or inven- 
tion than the old commanders of the royalist ar- 
mies, who were wedded to routine; and hence a 
scattered enemy was attacked by scattered corps, 
and fighting or skirmishing, without any decisive 
result, went on here and there and everywhere, 
from Dunkirk to Maubeuge, and from Maubeuge 
to Luxembourg. Shortly after the retreat of the 
Duke of York from Dunkirk, the French attacked 
every post on that long frontier-line, but, in spite 
of their numbers, they were everywhere repulsed. 
On the 15th and 1 6th of October the republicans 
were more successful. General Jourdan, who had 
gradually collected an immense force in a fortified 
camp close to Maubeuge, sallied out against Co- 
burg, who had been watching the camp, attacked 
him with great spirit, and after two dajs* manrou- 
\ ring and lighting compelled him to recross the river 
Sainbrc. The Duke of York, who had come up 
b\ forced marches to assist Coburg, was indignant 
at this retreat, and declared it to be unnecessarj ; 
hut for a long tunc there had been no good un- 
derstanding between the young English prince and 
hiB German ally ; and it seems to be admitted that 
there was nothing to gain, but a great deal to lose 
or risk, by Coburg’s remaining on the right bank 
of the Sanibre. The arri\al at Ostend of a con- 
siderable English armament, under the command 
of Sir Charles Grey, enabled the allies to stop and 
head back the republican torrent, and to preserve 
the Low Countries during the rest of the year. 

Having taken Mayence, and permitted the 
20,000 republicans to march off for La Vendde, 
and having gained some trifling advantages in 
skirmishes on the Rhine, the King of Prussia (quit- 
ted his army, and travelled with all into 
Poland, to look after his iniquitous acquisitions in 
that country, and to patch up some diilwrencea and 
jealousies which had broken out between him and 
the Emperor of Germany. He left the command 
of his army on the Rhine to the Duke of Bruns- 
ick, who was to act in concert with the small 
Austrian army under Wurmser. These two ge- 
nerals, with some slow, cautious, but well-combined 
movements, drove the republicans from several 


strong posts, and, -about the middle of October, 
expelled them from their fortified lines at Weissem- 
burg, their great bulwark in that direction, and 
also from the fortified camp and triple lines at 
Lauter. The Prussians then laid siege to Landau ; 
and the Austrians, invited by the noblea^|End no 
inconsiderable part of the people of Alsace, which 
had once belonged to the imperial house, and 
which still was more like a part of Germtey than 
a part of France, invested Strasburg, the capital of 
that province. The Convention, who always sent 
a pair of their most daring and desperate members 
to every point where the danger seemed to be great, 
dispatched St. Just and Lebas to Strasburg, and 
these two worthies introduced the reign of tenor 
into the town, and into the whole of Alsace, except 
only the narrow slips of it that were covered by 
Wurmser’s arms. They united themselves with 
the sans-culottes ; they called up troops from the 
army of the Ardennes, which had nothing to do ; 
they made a levee-en-masse in all the surrounding 
departments ; they placed the volunteers and raw 
levies in the neighbouring fortresses, and brought 
into the field, or into Strasburg, all the old gar- 
risons, W'hich were composed of regular troops ; 
they arrested every man that was suspected of a 
correspondence or intelligence with Wurmser, or 
that had money or property to confiscate ; and they 
set at work a guillotine which they had brought 
with them. It was a facetious saying of Lebas, 
that, with a little guillotine and a great deal of 
terror, the republicans might do everything. Cus- 
tinc was wanted at Paris to be beheaded. St. 
Just called young Hoche from Dunkirk, and gave 
him the command of that army, which was now 
reinforced by nearly the whole of the army of the 
Moselle, which had done little, and hitherto suf- 
fered nothing, in this campaign. W^urmser was 
obliged to retreat before these o\ crwhelniing num- 
bers, and Strasburg was left to the sans-culottes, 
the two commissioners of the Convention, and the 
guillotine. Hoche made a bold attempt to get be- 
tween Wurmser and Brunswick, but the com- 
mander of the Prussian army was on the alert ; 
the ground was difficult and unfavourable to the 
French ; and Hoche, after skirmishing and fighting 
all the three last days of November, was repulsed, 
beaten, put to flight, with the loss of three or four 
thousand men, and with scarcely any loss to the 
Duke of Brunswick, who had made an admirable 
use of his local advantages. The republican gfr- 
neral then effected a junction with all that was 
left of the French army of the Rhine, and with all 
the troops that Lebas and St. Just had collected 
in Alsace ; and, crossing the heights of the Vosges, 
and taking Wurmser by surprise, and then out- 
flanking him with his vast superiority of numbers, 
he defeated the Austrians, made many prisoners, 
and took a considerable portion of Wurmser’s ar- 
tillery, Besides their numerical superiority, the 
French had the incalculable advantage of being 
animated by one spirit and guided by one will ; 
but many recent circumstances had revived the in- 
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▼eterate national animoiitieB between the Austnane 
and the Pruanans, who now ra>aly met except to 
qnarrel, and who, when aeparate, seemed to care 
little aWt acting in concert or aiding one another 
Thoae who auffered moat by Wurmser’a retreat 
were his unfortunate Alsacian partisans On the 
26th of December Hoche, aided by Desaix, Piche- 
gru, and Michaud, made a tremendous attack upon 
the lines of Weiaaemburg, and was on the point of 
driving the Austnans from those lines when the 
Duke of Brunswick, whose besieging force at Lan 
dau and whose whole anny would be committed bv 
such a defeat, or by any sudden and disorderly re 
treat of the Austnans, arrived in force, beat back the 
French, and kept them at ba} for the remainder of 
that da} On the morrow Vrurmser withdrew 
his army m good order, and the French obtained 
re-possession of their old bulwark The Prussians, 
who had now raised their siege of Landau, wished 
the Austrians to remain on the left bank of the 
Rhine until all the Duke of Brunswick’s artillery 
and stores should be well advanced on the road 
towards Mayence, but the Austrians would not 
consent to stay a single day and they crossed the 
Rhine on the 28th, leaving the Duke of Bruns 
wick to shift for himself The duke got his army 
safely into Ma}ence, but soon afterwards resi(i:ned 
the command of it, with many bitter accusations 
against the Austrians, to which Wurmser and 
some of his friends replied with counter accusations 
and reproaches just as bitter ENen thus early 
did these ei il prognostics cloud the hopes enter- 
tained of the success of royal coal itious oxer the I 
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French anarchists By the end of the year th^ 
French had not only recovered their old frontier- 
lines in this direction, but the} had also the whole 
of the Palatinate at their mercy It was in the 
Palatinate that Hoche chose his short winter^- 
quarters 

Spam was not in a condition to emplo} a very 
large land arm} , but the troops she brought into 
the field acted foi some time with considerable 
spirit and intelligence Serxan, formerly the Gi- 
rondist minister at war, was now commander-in- 
chief of the republican army of the Pyrenees, 
and at the opening of the campaign he complained, 
like Dumoiincz, of having his army badly sup 
plied and equipped b} the central government, and 
disorganised and demoralised by the Jacobins and 
their club laws The central government, consi- 
dering the militar} command of the whole line of 
the Pjrenees, from Ba}onne on the west on the 
Bay of Biscay, to Perpignan on the east on the 
Gulf of Lyons, too extensive for one command, 
divided it into two, placing Servan under the 
Western P}renecs, and Defiers, who had served 
under Dumouricz in Holland, at the east of the 
chain Defiers took up an excellent position, and 
made a sort of fortified camp at Mas d Eu, in 
front of Perpignan He w as attacked there about 
the middle if May by the Spanish general Ricar- 
dos, wlio advin cd fiom Figucras, in Catalonia, 
with about 15,000, or according to the trench 
accounts, 18 000 mtn, whereof a good part were 
militia or r iw Ic v les After a long and obstinate 
engagement Defiers was completely beaten, and 
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the Frendi never stopped runniiig until they came 
to the walls of Perpnman As it was dark or 
dusk, the garrison of that town took the fugitives 
for Spaniards, closed their gates upon them, and 
fired at them both with artillerv and musketry be- 
fore they found out their mistake Altogether the 
garrison inside and the fugitives outside were in a 
temblc state of panic and helplessness If the 
Spaniards had followed up their success, and had 
pursued Defiers, they might have taken Perpignan 
that very night, but Ricardos had left two insig- 
nificant French forts only masked m his near, and 
he considered, according to the old rules of war, 
that he ought to return and take those two places 
before he advanced against Perpignan, though 
Perpignan was the capital citv of the country, 
(RousHlon, which had once belonged to Spam,) 
and Its capture would have secured the fall of the 
other places The Spaniards besieged and bat- 
tered Bellegarde and I^es Bains, and reduced both 
forts, but it was the end of June before they got 
possession of them, and Defiers had employed the 
interval in improving and greath increasing his 
army, and in taking up again and more strongly 
furtifting his old camp in advance of Perpignan 
Ricardos marched boldl\ to drive them again out 
of their camp , but its strength and the number 
of troops within it made him pause lie en- 
camped or buouacked round the spot for several 
da\s, but, seting that reinforcements came to the 
French and none to him, he gallantly attacked 
them on all sides of their camp on the 1 7th of 
July Some of the French again behaved in a 
cowardly manner and fied, cning “Sauve qui 
peut,” but Defiers, aided by two or three other 
generals, who had to run among the ranks, and 
harangue, coi jure, and swear, and nowand then 
use the flats ut their swords, kept the rest steady, 
and, making a concentrated attack on one part of 
the too much extended Spanish lines, broke it and 
beat them, and gained a victory, which elated all 
the republicans oi the South in an extraordinary 
manner Ricardos was thus obliged to abandon 
his conquests and retire towards the frontiers of Ca- 
talonia, just as the great royalist insurrection of the 
Siuth of France broke out and extended nearly 
all along the coast of the Qulf of Lyons, or from 
Bericres to the mouths of the Rhone and to Mar- 
seilles and just as the British and Spanish fleets 
got possession of Toulon on the opposite side of 
the Gulf The Spanish general who commanded 
at the other extremity of the Pyrenees was Don 
Ventura Caro, who descended from the Biscayan 
proMDces early in April, drove in Servan*8 ad- 
vanced guard, attacked the fortreai of Andiyi, 
drove the French from it on the AM of April, 
destroyed their fortified eneampMit t lew myi 
later, and then retired without loss to his own ter- 
ritory If, instead of skirmishing and manceavnog 
at the foot of the Western Pyreneea, Caro and hie 
army had been wafted m go<^ shipping across the 
Bay of Bieoay, and had DM lanM on the coast 
of the Vendde eaily in the summer, when 40,000 
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VenddsB loylhsts were up in arms nd flndied by 
victory, they mi^ht have rendered very important 
services at a cntieal moment Remtimng wherd 
they did, they were of little use e^Mpt in giving 
* employment to one of the mttiaoiie French corps 
d’anndes. Servan displayed no great tslmit and 
obtained no aucceas on the foil of his party, 
Girondists, he resigned the command of this anny 
of the Western Pyrenees he was thrown into 
pnaon during the Reign of Terror, but miracu- 
louely escaped the guillotine Hia successor could 
scarcely keep the country between Bayonne and 
Fuenterabia from Caro, who repeatedly harrowed 
It In the autumn the brave Ricardos once more 
advanced from the confines of Catalonia, and once 
more attacked the French m their fortified camp 
of Mas d’Eu, near Perpignan, but Davoust, 
marching out of Perpignan with 6000 or 7000 
men, fell upon one of his flanks, while Pengnoa, 
coming out of Salces with another strong oohimn 
of French troops, fell upon his other flank , and, 
overwhelmed by numbers, the Spaniards were 
driven off the neld, upon which they left twenty 
or twcnt}-h\e pieces of their artillery They did 
not, however, fl\ far, they rallied m the camp 
from which they had marched that morning to 
make the attack The French resolved to attack 
them there through the nicelj combined move- 
ments of three several columns, who were to 
pursue different routes, and fall on, at the same 
instant, m front, flank, and rear But one of 
these columns, led by Davoust, set up a ** Sauve qm 
peut ** as soon as it came near the Spaniards, and 
broke and fled in the most disorderly fashion 
Ricardos then attacked in full force the second 
column without heeding the third, and beat it and 
put It also to flight ^neral Dagobert, who com- 
manded the third French column, and who was 
now commander-in-chief of the whole of this 
army, did what man could do to keep it steady 
and together, but when the victonous Ricardos 
fell upon it a whole battalion threw down their 
arms and cned **ViTe le Roi<” At this un- 
republican, un-Roman conduct, Dagobert turned 
hiB artillery upon the battalion, peppered the 
cowaida at long as he could, and then retreated 
with only a few hundred men, being all that was 
Tinble of the three columns Had but the re- 
sources of Spam been adequate to the support of 
a great army , had but the Spaniards been kept in 
heart by a luocewon of these victones at the be- 
ginning of the war, and had but the rest of the 
Coalition acted with more spirit and wisdom, the 
old feme of the Spanish infantry might ha^e b^n 
revived, and a Spanish army, peradventure, might 
have aeen Faria befeie a French army had seen 
Madrid. Aa things were, all that Ricardos could 
do was la nanitain himsdf m that stnp of the 
coast of Bouaitton which lies between the borders 
of CNalnBia oiid Perpignan, and to send two or 
thrao Ohouaand of his men to assist the allies jn 
keqnng poaaasaion of Toulon Another mirstila 
was Mm in tha fete of old D^fsbert, fiar, thou^ 
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so unmiccettfiil, he not guillotined any more 
than Servan. 

On the Bide of the Alps, the Xing of Sardinia, 
** specially comforted Boiue money he hud re- 
ceived from Great Britain,*’ began the campaign 
with Bome vigour, being, moreover, further re-in- 
forced b) fresh Austrian regiments under the com- 
mand of General Devins, «hose merits, even in 
that armv, had raised him from the ranks Dev ins, 
counting upon the intelligence which subsisttd 
between the French malecontents of Lvons and 
Provence and nearly all the South, and upon the 
assurances of a most animated co-operation given 
personallv to the court of Turin bv M Prec\, the 
secret agent of the Lyonese, was of opinion that 
a part of the armv should be left on the maritime 
Alps to keep in check the French forces which 
occupied the countiv of Nice, and that the greater 
part of the armv, c imposed of Austrians and of 
the best Piedmontese and Sardinian troops, should 
march through Savo}, drive the French out of that 
country, chastise the Savoyard Jacobins, who had 
been the principal cause oi all that had happened 
there in the preceding year, and thence march 
straight on to the populous city of Lvons But 
the king, Vittorio Amedeo, who was not without 
warm and generous feelings, was greatlv grieved 
at the sufferings of the faithful people of Nice, 
and could not tolerate the idea of leaving them 
lor a whole campaign at the merev of the repub- 
lican* The Savovards, he said, had bctr'ived 
him, and they might be left to cat the fruita of 
their treachery and folly (what with overlicanng 
republican generals, and the Jacobin clubs, and 
the plundering commissioners from the Coivcn- 
tion, the Savovards were tolerably well punished), 
but the poor Nissards, who had been so true to 
their king and their church, who had shown their 
abhorrence of Jacobin principles, and who had 
bravely fougnt their invaders in tlicir native 
mountains, ought to be succoured and rescued 
liefore anything else was done or attempted 
Devins, and others who thought his plan bv far 
the more preferable, and who belie /ed that, if 
properly executed, it would have an immense 
effect in the south of France, were obliged to yield 
to the decided feeling and will of the king , and 
to tins cause they afterwards attributed every 
reverse and misfortune The mass of the army 
was collected ob the maritime Alps, and, before 
any descent was to be attempted into the country 
of Nice, fortified camps were to be made, and 
Bundrv fortresses improved or re-coustructed, to 
render it impossible, even in case of a reverse, 
that the republicans should force the passes of 
the mountains, and get into Piedmont on that 
side Hie command in chief of the French army 
of the Alps was now intrusted to Kellermonn, 
who had fought so bravely at Valmy To be in a 
situation to supmt both the troops in Savoy and 
the troops in Nice, Kellermann, with the centre 
and mam body of the army, established himself 
m a forufied camp at Tornus in the alpine valley 


of Queiras, about equidistant from Chambery and 
from Nice A strong division of his army, as- 
sisted by Savovard militia and volunteers, occupied 
the 1 mg V illev of St Jean de Maunenne, and 
watched the pass of Mont Gems, over which lav 
the most direct road from Turin , another corps 
occupied the Tarantoise, and another was posted 
at Conflans, where the two vallevs of the Iseie 
and the Arc join The republicans, like the 
rovalivts, made fortified camps, redoubts, and 
forts, to prevent access to the countiv they held 
These works were chieflv erected on the tops of 
mountains, or at the heads of the mountain-passes, 
between the two all the spurs and offshoots of the 
\lj)B were brl*^tled w ith places of arms, and the 
most solemn and awful solitudes, where the silence 
of nature had never been broken save by the 
torrents which rushed through the vallevs and the 
pine forests that moaned on the heights, were now 
disturbed by drums and trumpets, and all the 
discordant sounds of war The French, who had 
not expected so much energy on the jiart of Vit- 
torio Amedeo's government, and who were sorely 
disappointed at finding that the Nissards and 
Piedmontese would not take their gospel of the 
Rights of Man, or fraternise with them as the 
Savovards had done madt siindrv attempts to 
secure pcice on this sidi, and to detach his Sar- 
dinian majesty from the Cialition bv advantageous 
and tempting uflers Robespierre found means to 
send a secret agent to Turin, and this agent got 
access to a cert an Count \ iretti, a busv intriguing 
man, without political judgment, and probably 
without much patriotism or miral principle Ihis 
\iretti appears to have been chiimeu with the 
oflers of the republicans, who oiilv wanted neu- 
trality and a free p issage at some future day into 
Lombirdv when thrv would cede to Vittorio 
Amedeo whitcvrr thev inieht c nquer from the 
Fmperor in Italv If his mujcsiv should be in- 
clined to g \e up ti 1 ranee the island of Sardiiiii 
(the 1 renc h had been trv ing to take that island 
by force, and had met with a dreadful discom- 
fiture), whv, then, the French republicans would 
put hiB majesty in possession of all the territories 
of the republic of Genoa which bordered on his 
own continental dominions, and which he aud his 
ancestors had so eamestlv desired to poBsess The 
republic of Genoa was at this time the only Italian 
power that was friendly to the republic of France , 
but this was a circumstance not likely to disturb 
the conscience of the sans culottes When Count 
Viretti conveyed the propositions to his king, he 
found that ^ ittono would not entertain them for a 
moment, declaring, as a conclusive araument, that, 
if even he could break his faith with ms allies, the 
Jacobins were not to be trusted * 

Towards the end of May Kellermann ordered 
Brunet, who commanded in Nice, to push forward 
to the crests of the maritime Alps, and dislodge the 
Piedmontese and Austrians before they should have 
tune to complete the works they were throwing up 

• CvloBolta 
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Ab these posts were various and separate, Brunet If the armies of the Convention should succeed 
divided hiB army into four columns, ^ith mstruc- against Lyons, the soul of the confederacy would 
tions to attack three of the more important points be gone, and the men of the South, who had ceP- 

at once, and, having carried them, to unite and fall tainly been encouraged to take up arms bv the 

upon Fort Raus, the strongest and most important court of Turin, would be eiCposed to a most re- 
of them all, and the key to all the country behind morseless and bloody vengeance ; but if, on the 

On the 8th of June the French columns ascended other side, Ljons could be defended, and the re- 

the bleep heights, dragging their artillerv after them publican besieaing army beaten and scattered, the 

b} strength of arm, and, beginning a simultaneous i^hole of France between the Rhone and the Alps 

attack with great fur}, the} drove the Piedmontese — a country abounding with enthusiiistic royalists — 
from every position, and from all the works except might be turned against the Convention On the 

Fort Raus But, when thev ascended that loftier other side the allies, with the assistance of the 

mountain and attacked that strongest of all the people, had taken possession of Toulon, and were 
works, they were repulsed by the well served Italian casting about on every side for arms and men to 
artillerv, were driven back, repulsed again, and defend that place against the republicans Irom 
finally driven down the mountain, with the lo«8 Nice to Toulon was but a short and easy voyage, 
of some of their guns, and a frightful loss in killed and even by land the House of Vittorio Amedeo had 

and wounded The} renewed their attempts on sent before now an army be}ond Toulon. If the 

the 12th of June, when they brought 12,000 of county of Nice could be cleared of the French, the 
tlieir best men against that single fort, but they nnnv of the maritime Alps, driv mg the enemy before 
were again repulsed and driven down the mountain, them, might march through Provence to Toulon, 
with a loss more dreadful than their first The while the rest of his troops, if they could only clear 
Piedmontese generals. Colli and Dellera, who com- Savoy, might advance to L}ona Vittorio Amedeo 
manded at Fort Uius, then recovered all the posi- therefore «ent his son, the Duke of Montferrat, and 
ti ns which Ind been lost, and strengthened them one part of the army, across Mont Cenis and the 
with btitii n doubts, and with more irtillery and Lesser St Bernird, to drive the republicans out of 
troojis The republicans were confined to the low Savov and the Tarantaise , and he went himself to 
countr} of Nice, and, being greatly disheartened by Fort Raus to dirt ct the campaign in Nice Although 
their reverses, thev set up the oi dinar} erv that I he ttok the fidd several weeks too late, the Duke 
thev were betraved b} their generals and superior ' tf Montferrat drove the republicans before him, 
officers Ktlleimanii, with some rc-inforcemcnts, trok possession of the Tarantaise, and of all the 
hastened from his fortifitd camp at Tornus , and, Valais from the foot of Mont Cenis to St. Jean de 
scein^ tint the occupation of Fort Raus might allow Mduricnne, and from that town to Aigue-Belle, 
the allies to go through the pass of A ilette, and so situated at the mouth of that long narrow valley, 
get between his mam armv at Tornus ind the or where it begins to open on the eomparatively 
imps in Nice, he placed i strong division towateh champagne country about Montmelian and Cham- 

tliit jiassngc, and thriw up some more works to berv He became, in fact, master of the whole of 

piotcct them In the sami manner, the rc-inforce- Upper Sav }, and of a good part of the lower 

ments he sent int iNice were stationed in the gorges c(untr} , but, instead of advancing boldh and ra- 
tlirough which the Piedmontese must descend, and pidl} upon Charnberv, which little capital must 

were emploved iii digging trenches and m raising have surrendered, the duke halted near Aigue- 

rt doubts The} were not alwavs left undisturbed Belle If the whole of the armv, excepting merely 
in these occupations at times moveable columns a force sufficient to defend the passes at Raus, had 
frem Colli’s division inteiruptcd them , and fre- been emploved upon this sole expedition, as origin- 
quentl} their stragglers, and convovs, and weak nllv recommended bv Devins, there was nothmg 
(UtaehmenlB were annihilated or scattered bv the hopeless in the project of its advancing from 
revengeful pcasantrv upon whom the French had Chamber} to Lvons, and giving its hand to that 
committed some atrocious cruelties formidable anti-Jacobin confederacy , but, divided 

But \ ittoTio Amedeo did not adhere to the plan os it now was, perhaps the most that could have 
of campaign he had laid down Afler collecting been accomplished was to beat the French out of 
the greater part of his own army and of his Aus- their camp at Conllans and to recover Chambery 
tiian allies on the summits and sides of the maritime But, through the hesitation and delays of the Duke 
Alps for the recovery of Nice, he hesitated, lust of Montferrat, even these two objects became un- 
inuch invaluable time in doubt and iiidceibiun, and attainable Kellermann, who was as quick as the 
at last resolved to unite Dev ins’s plan with his own, duke was slow, rushed from his central position at 
and pursue them both at one and tlie same moment Tornus with re-inforcements for Chambery and the 
He was, however, enticed b} many important cir- camp at Conflans , other republicans poured m 
cumstanccB, and by many urgent prayers and re from Annecy and the country round Geneva, the 
presentations Precy and the counter-revolutionists Savo}BrdB, armed as a militia, and full of hatred 
at Lyons had raised the banner of revolt, had en- and fury against their former fellow-subjects the 
tered into a confederacy with Marseilles, Toulon, Piedmontese, marched with the French, and gave 
and other cities of the &uth, and were threatened them all the advantage of their local knowledge 
with a aicge and extermination by the repubbeana and influence With the population against them. 
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the republicuiB could ecarcely ha\e \eiiturLd into 
tlie narrow defilei, and among tl^e rocks and cliffs 
and stupendous mountains of that countr> , but 
with the people on their side all the natural dis- 
advantages of that seat of war were turned upon 
the troops of the King of Sardinia Early m 
October, a little more than a month after their 
descent from those mountains, the Duke of Mont- 
ferrat and his troops, retreating before superior 
numbers, were obliged to recross Mont Gems and 
the Lesser St Bernard, and to abandon ever} thing 
the\ had gained on the eastern side of the Alps 
They retired, however, like bra\e men and in good 
order, the division in the Tarantaise ht^hting a 
desperate battle for the preservation of their ar- 
tillery, which was slowl} ascending the rugged 
pass of St Bernard while they kept the repub- 
licans at ba> in the country beliw Lpon news 
of this retreat all hope abandoned the L\unebi, 
who, after bravel\ standing a siege of neaiU two 
months, surrendered to the republicans and thus 
the mam link was broken that held together the 
confederacy of the South of hranci, and without 
which there was but slight hope of the allies keep- 
ing tlie ground they had gained at loulon In the 
mean time \ ittono Amedeo had not been w iiliout 
his successes like his son, he beean b\ dming 
the republicans before him Descending from the 
crests of the maritime Alps, he made himsi If msb- 
ter of all the advanced posts and works cf the 
Irench, but on the 18th of October he was re- 
pulsed with great loss at the bridge of Giletta , 
and then, disheartened by the intelligence of his 
son's retreat, of the re-conquest of Savov, and of the 
fall of L}on8, he retreated by the roads throuL,h 
which he had come, leavmg Nice to the kreneh, 
and depriving the English and the Spaniards and 
his other allies at Toulon of any ho))e the> might 
have entertained of further assistance and eo-oper i- 
tion from him To retreat was, however, under 
circumstances, the wisest measure he could adopt, 
for Kellermann, with no enemy left in Savov, 
might have brought the mass of his arm}, and a 
host of elated bavo}ard militia, down from loruus 
to the river \ ar and the Nissard couiitr> 

The events of the war at sea remain to be nar- 
raed Before war was declared against Great 
Britain, the French, determined to make use of 
their sovercignt} over the Mediterranean Sea while 
It lasted, dispatched Admiral Truguet with nine- 
teen ships of the line and some frigates, having 
on board aix thousand land troops, to make the 
conquest of Sardinia, the island which gave the 
house of Savoy their roval title, and which, 
though rude and but little cultivated, was exu 
berootly fertile, producing m abimduice wheat 
and othei grama, of wlucli there was now a 
dearth in a great part of France The more im- 
mediate motives and necessities that had pro- 
duced the expedition were shown in a numer- 
ous fleet of merchant- vessels that were collected 
to follow the men-of-war, and to return to France 
immcdiitdy with cugoes of Sudinian com , not 


the slightest apprehension being entertamed that 
BO grand an expedition could miscarry But, be- 
sides this urgent necesbitv for bread, there were cer- 
tain other reasons w hich pointed out the island as a 
proper conquest to be made at this moment The 
neighbouring island of Corsica was beginning to 
rebel against the Convention, and, unless the Freueh 
should obtain pobsession of Sardinia, with the 
command of the narrow Strait of St Bonifacio, 
which separates the two islands, the} were almost 
sure to lose a possession which had cobt them an 
immense deal of mone} and no small quantity of 
blood Moreover, in the approaching maritime 
war with England, the more fnendl} ports they 
could have to shelter their Mediterranean fleet the 
better, and, besides Cagliari — a most commodious 
harbour — there were several ports in Sard nia 
whuh would all be closed against the tricolor flag 
unless the House of Savo} were dispossessed of 
till so\ercignt} Truguet, and those who sent 
h m, committed sundrv little mistakes Tliev f in- 
Cl d that, bccausi the Sardinians were rather tur- 
bulent bubiects to King ^ ittono Amedeo, who 
never resided among them, and who onl} drew 
taxes and produce from them (such blight and un- 
certain taxes ub could be Taibfd),thev must bi ripe 
f r revolt, and prcpired to receive with rnthusiabm 
a king hating piople, who would promise them (us 
thev did ) lumibe, l)v decree and miiiiiestu to all 
bulje ts who would take up arms again t th ir 
g vernments) the el}bium ot no taxes, aid bung 
them caps ul libcrt}, and trees of libert}, and 
equalitv, and the rights oi man lliey pobi- 
tivel} cilculated that the Saids wouliT wtieume 
them and j in tlum, and thev knew that tiie 
k ng had onl} two or three small gurrisuns in 
the whole ibluiid But the Sirds, th nigh turbu- 
lent, and even liwhbb, were n t disillccted, the 
rudest and reugliist people in I ui jk, th v had a 
mortal aversion iur all ehunges, ior all foreigners, 
for all ]>ro)cct>rs and iiiteilopirs As for liherlv, 
thev had enough of it, and their mountain libirtv, 
though n sling upon everv man’s rifle or musket, 
and dagger, and not upon theory nr declaration of 
rights, was us perfect ub the rcpubliian libert} of 
brance, and not very disaimilar to il as fur any 
theories or abstract ideas, they were fur too un- 
enlightened to entertain them or cure aliout them 
The French might just as well have attempted to 
pro8el}tize at Timbuctoo as at Cagliuii , they 
might as well have sent their Rights of Man to 
the Algerines as to the Sardinians li is certain 
that few of these islanders knew anything of what 
had been passing in 1 ranee, for communications 
were rare as were the arts of reading and wriung 
among them , but, if the} bad known how the re- 
publicans had treated the Roman church, to which 
they were blindlv but roost passionately attached, 
they would have liad one motive more for receiving 
them as they did There was not a sheepskin-clad 
Sard but had a cruciflx round his neck, and a 
murderous long gun m bis band, or ready fur it. 
Tliefe was nowhera a more resolute people, or one 
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more expert in tbc use of fire-arms. On the 24th 
of January Truguet sailed into the Bay of Cag- 
liari, and anchoied hia great ships m front of the 
town, ^ith their broadsides turned towards it As 
soon as tins was done, he sent an officer and twenty 
soldiers to summon the place, and represent the 
amazing ad\Bntage8 which the islanders would de- 
rive from a union with the French republic But 
no sooner had the boat got well within the range 
of their guns than the Sards opened a fire upon 
It, and killed the officer and fourteen of his peo])le, 
hesiaes wounding nearly all the rest Disap- 
pointed and furious at sgch a reception, Truguet 
iorthwith began a bombardment like that which 
had been so cilectual at Oneglid last autumn , but 
Ca.li in was not Oneglia The greater part of the 
tiwii stood on a commanding height abo\e the 
ba>, jubt where the Carthaginians had founded it 
twtnt}-fuur centuries ago , and it had batteries and 
treat guns, and funiic(« for making red-hot <«hot, 
and men who knew how to use these things Ihc 
«>ight of the fleet on the coast had draw n a great 
man\ of the half wild countr\ -people towards the 
(it\ and port of Cagliari, and, ub soon as the bring 
begun, the mountaineers, and shepherds, and goit- 
herds, in thur sheepskin coats, and with then 1 ng 
muskets slung across their shoulders, descended 
Ilk I rrcnlb from their mountains, some marching 
into the town to assist the garrison, and others 
taking post b\ the different landing-places round 
the ba^, slulttring themsehes behind rocks and 
bund-hcip^, behind trees and hubhes, and low 
•uonc w illb While hiB ships were bmiburding 
and thundering at the town without an\ visible 
itttct, Truguet landed a strong detachment of hie 
] nid troojis near the village ot Quartu, f imed foi 
] reducing the best bread in Sirdmia ( md Sar- 
dinian bread, BencralU, is the best in the world), 
t ) see what could be done on Wnd These sol- 
diers were soon brought to a stand b\ an enemv 
that was scarcch visible, cxcep by the smoke of 
Ills guns, six hundred of them were killed, or 
(which amounted to the same thing for the ^ards 
javt no quarter) were left wounded on the shore, 
the rest tied back to their bouts and got on boaid 
their ships, most hcartilv sick ot Sardinian war 
laic So adroit were the islanders, and so well 
chosen their covering and places of ambush, tha 
their whole loss in tins conflict did nut exceed five 
1 died and a tew wounded When he had bom- 
baidtd Cugliiri for three dav'*, biiming as much 
powdtr as would have sufficed fur a grand cain- 
])aign , when one of his vessels had l^cn burned 
1)\ the red-hot shot of the garrison, when two 
niorc had been sunk, and when nearly all the 
list had been so battered and damaged m their 
1 gging that they were scarcely manageable, Tru 
guet hauled off, and came to anchor at the mouth 
cf the gulf, well out of the way of the Sardinian 
batteries Tlie only mischief he had inflicted was 
upon the lower suburb of the town, and upon a 
tew fishermen's huts He tamed tor some time, 
repairing his rigging and talking of repeating his 
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attack ; but die republicans, both Bailors and sol- 
diers, became mutinous , he cciild no longer think 
that the French had a party in the inland — he 
could no longer expect a friendly reception frum 
those devils of Sards — a storm came to quicken 
his resolution, and so, in a gale of wind, and with 
u crippled fleet, he departed from those inhospita- 
ble shores, and bore aw a} for Toulon. 

On the 22nd of January, the day after the king’s 
execution at Pans, and two davs before Truguet 
entered the Bay of Cagliari, an attack was made 
on La Madaletia, a small island belonging to the 
Sards in the Straits of Bomtucio, bv a small re- 
publican force from Corsica under the command 
of General Cesare This expedition was repulsed, 
and IB onlv noticeable from the fact ot Napoleon 
Bonaparte having served in it • 

So little were wc prepared for the war with 
Trance, that there was no English fleet in the 
Alcditcrranean until months alter Truguet s Sar- 
dinnn adventure, and even near home, when 
Lord Howe took the command of the Channel 
fleet, and put to sea (on the 14th of Jul}, and nut 
before), his force was inferior to that of the Brest 
fleet He sailed from Spithead with fifteen ships 
of the line, three of which were first-rates, but 
boisterous and foggy weather obliged him to seek 
shelter in lorbav Here he received intelligence 
that a French fleet of seventeen sail of the line 
had been seen a little to the westward of Belleible 
His lordship put to sea on the following morning, 
the 25th, and, meeting an English frigate, he 
sent It into Plv mouth to request the re-miorceineiit 
of two third rates which laj readv in that port 
These two ships joined immediately, and the 
whole fleet then bore aw a) for Belleisle On the 
morning of the Slst of Julj, when nearly in the 
latitude of Belleisle, the} caught a faint glimpse 
of the Freneii , and, standing m shore, towards 
the evening they could discover from their mast- 
heads the top-sails of the enemy appearing just 
ibuve tlie hurizon At sunset fifteen sail of the 
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til 8 8 the ftr8 tn tin yni n|; rtillpri (Ik. r «a8 i nder Are aiil 
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anrpua tliv indtoeiplue and ananhy and eaeage tnry that relfned at 
tlua tune In the breach na\} 
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line and two frigates were counted fiom the English 
mast-headB On the followini; moining <«e\uitcen 
Bail of the line were counted, and, luter, there 
appeared a greater number Lord Howe bore all 
sail to come up with them, but the winds were 
light, and the French ships sailed better than bis 
own our government having been somewhat neg- 
ligent in Its attention to na'val architecture, al- 
though all our honour and all our safety depended 
u])on our shipping On the morning of the 2nd 
of August not a sail of the enemv was in sight. 
On the 3rd two French ships were chased b) 
Howe’s advanced frigates, but thev were tui close 
to the shore to be intercepted m their retreat On 
the 10th the whole British fleet approached the 
coast near Brest with thi intention of luokii g 
into Brest , but now tlie weather was so tem- 
pestuous that several of his <>hi))s s])rung their 
masts, and others had their sails torn to ribands 
This obliged Lord Howe to return to Torbav, 
where he arrived on the 4th of September The 
services rendered b\ this Chaiimi fleet did net 
much exceed their securing the safe arrival of our 
vast West Indian convuvs, which must otherwise 
have been interce])t(d In the Brest fleet At the 
end of October Howe, who had been still further 
re-inforced, put to set with twentv-fnir sail of the 
line and several frigates He kept criizing iii 
the midst of almost pcrjietual storms, till ilie 10th 
of December Several times he was taiitilised In 
the «ight of the French fleet , but, ow ing to the 
inferior sailing of his shijis, he could never come 
up with them, and not a shotted gun was fliid, 
except In the ‘ Latona,’ Captain Thomborough, 
who on one occasion gained fast ahead of the 
French, passed under a hre from three or four of 
their first-rates, and made a spirited but inef- 
fectual attempt to cut the rigging of tiieir foremo<>t 
ships, and stop them till h s lordship could come 
up and engige The English public, win oiilv 
knew that Howe had seen the Brest fleet and had 
not destroved it, were gnevouslj disappointed at 
the result of his operations , but he had piescrvid 
propert> of an immense value, and he liad notablv 
improved the seamanship and the diseijiline of th( 
fleet b} Ills long continued cruizing iiid ma- 
nccuvnng, so that a good founduti m w as laid f jr 
future success A detached frigate, the * Crescent,’ 
commanded b) Captain Saumarez, i iig iged and 
captured a French frigate of superior fjrcc off 
Barfleur * 

In the West Indies an attack was made upon 
the French islands bv a small squadron and somi 
land-troops, and Tuliago, St Pierre, and Miquelon 
were suecessively reduced At the invitation of 
the French planters, who stood in nl out equal 
dread of the Jacobins and the Convention and the 
revolted blacks, we took possession of all the 
western or French portion of the island of St 
Domingo But at Martinique we met with a re- 

* sir Joho Burov, Life of Lari Ilom —William Suaart K m 
Naval HMorr of tbs lata War comptlod from authentic aocumenla 
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pulse the French roxalists of the island, who had 
invited Major-General Bruce, deceived the expect- 
ations of co-operation to which they had given 
rise , and the Liiglish force employed w as found 
insufficient to do the work bj itself An engage- 
ment of the fiereest kind, which served as an inti- 
mation uf the spirit that animated our sailors, and 
of the wav in which they intended to fight out this 
war, took place between the ‘ Port of Boston ’ and 
the islands The ‘ Ambuscade,’ a French frigate, 
mounting thirtj-six guns, and manned with four 
hundred picked seamen, who had almost all served 
in the American war, fell in with the English 
frigate the ' Boston,* commanded b} Captain 
Courtenev, who'^e force amounted to thirtv two 
guns, and onlj two hundred and four men The 
* Boston* unk rtuiiatelv received several shots be- 
tween wind and water, suffered much in her 
rie^ing, and lost hci brave captain earl\ in the 
action, but, though almost sinking, she main- 
t lined the contest until the greatly superior French 
frigate, with her deck covered with killed and 
w oundc I, hauled off 

In the Last Indies all the small French factoiics 
were seized Pondicherrv, which hid been ic- 
stored it the last peace, surrendered to General 
Bnthwaite, and the French flag again cntirelj 
disappeared from Ihit pirt of the world 

In tlu month of Iul> \ ice- Vdmiral Lord Hood 
entered the Mediterranean, and presented liimself 
before Toulon with a force ver) inferioi to that 
which Truguet had brought back with him from 
Sanhnn , fur Hood had onh seven ships of the 
line four frigates, and some small craft ^But the 
confederaev of the cities of the south was then m 
lull vigour, the counter-revolutionists seemed de- 
termined to resort to evcr> cxtremitv rather than 
submit to tlu merciless Convention and the 
Jacobins, and nut merel\ fiom Toulon, but from 
Marseilles, \ix, Lv ms, and many intermediate 
towns, the British commander received rovalist 
deputations oi letters, imploring his assistance and 
fntndlv eo-operaiioii At Toulon, nearlj all the 
old officers of the 1 rench nav v , w ho had been de- 
prived of their cummaPQs, who had been insulted, 
degraded, xnd at times even beaten, and who had 
<«(en their relutves oi friends m the aerviee 
butchered 1 \ the jacol inised sailors, joined in the 
( orrespuiidence with Lord Hood, and suggested 
or recommended the desperate measures of sur- 
rendei ing their fleet to him, and putting him in 
possession of the ports and forts The admiral, as 
u preliminarv to the negotiation, and as an un- 
equivocal proof of their lovalty and sincenty , called 
u]ion them fur the immediate acknowledgment of 
Louis the St i( nU t rith , and upon that condition he 
promised not onl> to the people of Toulon, but 
also to those of Marseillts, and of the other con- 
federating towns, all the support in his power 
The sections of Toulon were assembled to delibe- 
rate, the Jacobins, together with some who were 
not Jacobins, but onl} furious at the notion of 
placing their great fleet in the hands of the Eng- 
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lish, resisted, and made a tremendous outcry , but 
they were outvoted in the sections, and, when they 
attempted to tr} the strength of their part\, or 
their parties, in the town, thcj found that thcj 
were miserably weak, and their adversanes \erv 
strong , for ten thousand and more Provencals had 
gathered m Toulon and in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, having either fled before the republican 
armies, ot ha\ing a^^sembled at the call of some 
devoted ro\ dibits This majority did nut pr icced 
with more moderation than was usual to all 1 rench 
majorities, of whatsoever principles or politics 
The\ seized, trie 1, and put to de iili the president 
of the Taobin Club, thej persecuted and impn 
soned man\ of their late per<<ecut rs, killing not a 
ftw of those sans culottes in riots and broils , thc\ 
dug up the bones of some rovalists who had beti 
murdered when the Jacobins h d the upper hand, 
and carried them in procession through the streets , 
they replaced all the unsworn priests, and re 
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revolutionised tverythmg In all things, they com- 
mitted themselves so deeply, that they had nothing 
to expect from the republicani but destruction 
and the republican troops in the South were be- 
coming victorious General Cartaux defeated the 
Marseillese rovalists m a hollow on the road be- 
tween Ai\ and Marseilles, the sans culottes of 
Marseilles fell upon their fljing townsmen, and 
opened the cates ot their town to the republicans 
and the eominissiontrs of the Convention, vvlio 
came ti make the guilloiine permanent From 
Marseilles to Toulon w is no very lon^ march 
and the riulone^e were warned by th fugitives 
from the f^rmfr city of the terrible fate which 
must befall them it Cartau\ should pay them a 
visit and find them undecided and unprepared 
Other fugitives, w ith their wives and their children, 
came to seek itfuge in Toulon, and to recommend 
ev r> resolution and measure that seemed likely 
to make that place a safe asylum It was clear 
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there was no time to he lost and on the 2Qth of 
August the counter-revolutionists cancludcd their 
treaty with Lord Hood, who, on his part, agreed 
that the town should be held by the English for 
Louis XVII , and that the ships and forts should 
be restored at the conclusion of peace Having 
some doubts as to the sincerity of the mixed body 
of men with whom he had negotiated. Hood at flrbt 
only landed fifteen hundred men, under the com- 
mand of Captain Elphmstone, of the * Robust,’ 
seventy-four , but, upon seeing that the forts which 
commanded the outer road were quietly given up to 


this detachment, he disembarked more men, who 
made themselves masters of Fort La Malguc, 
and of other forts and batteries which commanded 
the French ships of war, the inner harbour, and 
the town Truguet Kad resigned, or bad been 
deprived of his command, some time before this 
Trogoff, a foreigner, who had suc- 
ceeded him, had been a party in the negotiation 
with the English, and he now hoisted the white 
flag of the Bourbons St Julien, the second in 
command, an entire Jacobin, who had been elected 
to the rank of vice-admiral by the sailon of the 
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fleet, hoiited the tri-color flag, and called upon 
the fleet to atand by him and their country ; but 
all the French ahipa except Beefin followed Tro- 
gofiTa example ; Lord Hood*a ahipa began to 
come in to the outer harbour ; the land batteries 
and the forts, well manned with English sailors 
and marines, or with shouting royalists, threatened 
to sink every vessel that ofiered any resistance; 
and presently St Julien and the crews of the seven 
ships landed and fled. The sections of the town 
then made a convention with the republican sea- 
men, who obtained four ships of the line (dis- 
armed) to transport them to ports on the Atlantic, 
Lord Hood ratifying the agreement, and giving 
them passes to protect them from being made jiri- 
Boners by any other part of our fleets. In this 
easy and most unexiiectcd manner the best French 
port in the Mediterranean, together with tlie ar- 
senal, stores, and an immense fleet, was put in 
possession of the English. But Lord Hood had 
scarcely put the port in order and taken possession 
of the town, ere General Cartaux urrixed with his 
victorious army from Marseilles, and cantoned in 
the villages and bastides round about, calling upon 
all the four corners of France for re-iu for cements, 
and upon evcr\ patriot in it for aid and assistance. 
He was cautious nut to make too close an ap- 
proach; the neatest of liis jiosts was on a steep 
lull four or fi\e miles from the walls of Toulon, 
and his head-quarters were still farther off on the 
liiirh road which, running over a mountainous 
cuuntr}, leads to Marseilles Kellermann detached 
Lapoype to his assistance with 4000 or 5000 men ; 
and volunteers and otlier corps gradually collected. 
On the other side, Lord Hood, sensible that the 
most desperate efforts w''ould be made to recover 
the place, and that his sailors and the French roy- 
alists would be unequal to its defence, applied in 
all directions for troops and other re-mfurcements ; 
and, with rather unusual activity, our allies in the 
Mediterranean sent ships and troops to Toulon. 
The Spanish admiral Langara, who was nearest at 
hand, took on board the 3000 men of the army of 
Roussillon, came up with bis fleet, and joined 
Hood. The Bourbon King of Naples, whose 
wife, Caroline of Austria, w'as sister to Mane 
Antoinette (now no more), had declared w'ar 
against the French republicans, and at tlio first 
summons he sent down his small fleet and some 
land troops to co-tipcratc. The King of Sardinia 
sent another detachment; and 5000 men were 
promised from the Austrian army in liombardy — 
only theae last never arrived. Lord Hood’s fleet 
was greatly strengthened by fresh arrivals of ships 
of the line and frigates from England ; and he 
expected some troopi from Gibraltar. I^rd Mul- 
gnve, who had served with reputation in the 
English army, arrived from Italy, where he had 
been travelling for his pleasure, and, at the re- 
quest of Lord Hood, took the temporary' com- 
mand of the troops. Before Lord Mulgravc’s 
arrival. Captain Elphinstone, with 300 English 
sailors and marines, and about an equal number 


of Spaniards, made a sortie, and paid a visit to 
Cartaux's advanced post at the village of Olhoules, 
on the side of a steep hill, rendered difi&cult of 
access by a ravine w'hich had a stone bridge over 
it defended by two pieces of cannon. The win- 
dows of the village, and the stone walls of the 
vineyards round it, were lined with musketry, and 
tw*u other pieces of cannon were mounted in an 
old fort. The republicans were between 700 and 
800 strung. Some French royalists, who had 
engaged to come round from Toulon by a difl'erent 
w’a^, and to bring some field-pieces with them, 
did not keep their appointment. Elphinstone had 
no cdiinuii ut any kind — ^he had nothing but cut- 
lasses, and muskets and bayonets ; but he resolved 
not to return without tryiifg what sort of steel his 
bat onctB were made of. He posted a part of his 
small force on a hillock near the bridge, with 
orders to fire incessantly at the cannon ; and he 
commanded the mam column to advance under 
cover of a wall to within two hundred yards of 
the enemy; and, when exposed to their fire, to 
rush forward with bayonets fixed. The success 
was complete, the republicans were beaten out 
of the vineyards and right out of the village, their 
cannon were taken, their ammunition, and even 
their standards; and with these trophies, and 
hardly any loss, the brave sailor returned to Tou- 
lon. Two da\8 after Loid Mulgravc’s arrival, 
Cartaux, whose re-iiifiircemeiitB cume in much 
fiister than those of the allies, diew somewhat 
nearer to the town, and drove some French roy- 
alists and a party of Spaniards from un outpost 
on a hill. But, as the English generalit^icrceivcd 
that this post was out of the line of defence, no 
attempt was made to recover it. For some days 
the republicans pushed their patrules nearer and 
nearer to the outposts, and the allies leiiiained on 
the defensive, not choosing to exhaust their gar- 
rison, which was still far too small fur the defence 
of such a place as Toulon, which lies in a hollow 
in the midst of an amphitheatre of hills, so that 
the crests of all these hills, or all of them which 
commanded the town, had to be covered and de- 
fended. M. Thiers taxes the allies with a want 
of spirit or of military intelligence in not gmng 
out and destroying the armies of Cartaux and 
Lapoype one after the other, instead of staying to 
fortify the place; but the French generals are 
rather open to accusation for nut going tn, in- 
stead of leaving so weak a force time to strengthen 
their positions and receive re-inforcementa. Now, 
when they drove a body of Spaniards from a 
height which was really within the line of defence. 
Lord Mulgrave moved out with a amall column, 
and drove them from it with a very aevere loss. 
In this affair a corps of Neapolitans behaved 
with admirable gallantry. The expected succours 
arrived from Gibraltar, but they consisted merely 
of two foot regiments and a few artillery-men, under 
the command of General O’Hara, a brave officer, 
but said to have been not a very cool or a skilful 
one. O’Hara took the command of the place and 
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of all the land troops of the allies, which did not 
even now exceed 11,000 men, counting all nations, 
and including some corps that had nothing of the 
soldier but the name. To keep all that wide range 
of hills (some of which commanded the two har- 
bours, and the fleets in them as well as the tow'n) 
would have required, at the very least, 30,000 troops 
of the best quality. It was not an over-extended 
fortress, but a great patch of country that they had 
to defend— the fortifications of Toulon, on the land 
side, were absolutely nothing without the hills ; and 
the greater part of these operations are not to be 
considered as belonging to siege and defence, but 
as open field-fighting. When Lyons surrendered 
to the republicans, and when the tuo armies of the 
King of Sardinia retreated into Piedmont, General 
Doppet came from the Rhone with one corps 
d’armde, and General Dugommier from the Var 
with another. Dugommier, a much abler man 
than Cartaux, took the command of the whole 
force, which, including national guards and vo- 
lunteers, probably did not fall short of 40,000 men. 
But Dugommier had brought with him from Nice, 
where he had been serving during the summer, a 
little Corbican, a young officer of artillery, who was 
worth more tlian many thousand men. This was 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who w'as observed to sleep at 
nights by the side of a cannon as though it were 
his bride, who displayed an activity, and, aboxeall, 
an intelligence and a quickness which commanded 
attention. At first he had been received almost 
with insolence by Cartaux and Doppet; but Du- 
gommier, a veteran soldier, had a better sense of 
his merits, and he wras strongly supported by the 
Jarobin commissioners of the Convention, one of 
whom was the brother of the then all-powerful 
Robespierre, with whose party the young officer 
had recently identified himself, by writing and 
liublishing a political pamphlet entitled * The Sup- 
ptr of Beaucaire,* in which he went the whole 
lengths of .Jacobinism and sans-culottism. Under 
such patronage he got the command of the whole 
besieging artillery, amounting to 200 or more 
pieces ; and he was pretty certain that in the 
councils of war, which were now frequently called, 
any opinion he might emit w'ould be listened 
to, at least with respect. It did not require 
Ins extraordinary quickness to discover that Car- 
taux, who had been a common dragoon before 
the revolution, and Doppet, who had been a 
doctor m medicine in Savoy, had mismanaged 
operations lamentably. The executive at Paris 
sent a plan of attack to Dugommier— a plan pro- 
hably arawn up by Carnot — and the commander- 
iii-chief assembled a council upon it. Dugom- 
mier thought, they all thought, that the plan was 
a good one ; but young Bonaparte suggested a 
better. ** All that you want,*’ said he, “ is to 
force the English to evacuate Toulon. Instead of 
attacking them in the town, which must involve 
a long series of operational tiry and establish bat- 
teries which shall sweep the harbour and the road- 
stead. If you can only drive away Bie ships, the 
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troops will not remain.” He pointed out the 
rocky promontory of La Grasse, which stands 
nearly opposite to the town, and commands both 
the inner and the outer harbour, and said, ” Take 
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La Grasse, and in two days Toulon will be yours.” 
If Cartaux had made the attempt two months 
earlier, nothing could have been so easy of execu- 
tion ; but in that interval the English had thrown 
up three redoubts on that promontc^, and had 
strengthened Fort L’Aiguillette and Fort Bala- 
guier, which stood on the twro seaward points of 
the promontory of La Grasse ; and since the 
arrival of the troops from Gibraltar these works, 
though with little to justify the comparison, had 
gone by the name of “ Little Gibraltar.” These 
two forts, which had been originally constructed, 
like all the important works at Toulon, merely as 
sea defences, were weak on the land side, and, 
how'cver much they had been improved, they were 
still commanded by the higher ground at the back 
of them, so that their security depended entirel} 
upon the three redoubts and the abattis which the 
English had crer'ted across the promontory. Fort 
L’Aiguillette was the better one of the two ; but 
both were absolutely under the guns of whatever 
party should secure the higher ground of the little 
piomontory, which presented no precipices or ob- 
structions to the French on the land-side, being 
joined on to the continent by an easy slope. Under 
the direction of Bonaparte batteries were erected 
opposite the English redoubts, and other batteries 
were thrown up near Fort Malbousquet, on the 
opposite side of the inner harbour. None of these 
advances had been allowed without a sharp con- 
test, and in several instances the republicans had 
been obliged to relinquish, with great loss, the 
ground they had gained. On the 15th of No- 
vember they had lost in one affair some six hundred 
men. On the 30th General O’Hara, perceiving 
that their works near Malbousquet might annoy 
the town and the arsenal, and Fort L’Aiguil- 
lette, made a sally in great force, drove them ffom 
the lull and from their redoubt, and was in the act 
of spiking their guns, when Bonaparte in person, 
observing that the p;reater part of the English 
troops were desoenduig the opposite side of the 
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hill and poniiing the French impetuously and 
without order, threw himself wtlh an entire bat- 
talion into a hollow which was screened by willow- 
trees and bushes, and inhich led round to the gorge 
of the redoubt. O’Hara, who did nut discover 
this force until it was close upon him, and who 
then mistook it for a detadiment of his allies, 
advanced to the hedge to give orders. He was 
saluted with a volley, and wounded in the arm. 
He attempted to return to the redoubt, sup- 
ported by two soldiers; hut the anguish of the 
wound made him grow faint: he ordered the 
men to seek their own safety in flight, and 
immediately after he was made prisoner by the 
enemy. Before the rash men who had been ]mr- 
suing the French could get back to their comrades 
at ihe redoubt, Dugommier beat to arms all tlirough 
his cncampinents, and, while some of the republic- 
atio. marched rupidl) towards the hill, others thiew 
llieinselves between the lull and the English lines 
to cut off their retreat to their works. A dcspciate 
struggle ensued, in the course of which Bonaparte 
received a bayonet wound, and was carried ofl‘ the 
field fainting in the arms of Muiron, a young 
officer of artillery. Fighting their way through, 
O’Hara’s p^ple reached their lines, but not without 
serious luss—a loss the besiegers could ill bear, as 
b) this time they had two or three thousand men 
111 hospital from the effects of wounds, disease, or 
excessive fatigue. The loss of their general dis- 
couraged the English troops, and all manner of 
dissensions and ditferenccs broke out among their 
heterogeneous allies, all of whom, except the despe- 
rate French royalfsts, were sick ot the business, 
and anxious to be gone long before the last misad- 
venture. Even these French roj alists, though fight- 
ing briskU and gallantly whenever the occasion 
offered, yielded to absurd impressions and antipa- 
thies, some of them, and some of our other allies, 
spreading the monstrous report that O’Hara had 
permitted himself to be made prisoner in order to 
have the opportunity of selling Toulon to the re- 
publicans. The Neapolitans, who had behaved 
so well at the beginning, were now almost mu- 
tinous ; the Piedmontese were somewhat more 
steady ; but the Spaniards, whose general had been 
lukewarm from the first because Lord Hood had 
refused him the chief command and custody of the 
town, were scarcely to be relied upon for a single 
hour. In all affairs, great or small, feelings like 
these prevailed, demonstrating the vast difference 
between the effective value of an army composed 
of one nation and fighting for one object, and an 
army composed of four or five nations, with con- 
trary views, interests, prejudices, and passions. 
The difference of languages alone spoken in the 
ill-assorted garrison was a cause of endless confii- 
sion. As no more sorties were made, the French 
were enabled to advance their batteries against 
the redoubts and abattis of La Gbasse. On the 
17th of December, after some cannonading, the 
republicans made a night attack on one of the re- 
dottbu which was occupied by Spaniards, and were 


allowed to carry it without much opposition. This, 
in fact, was decisive of the whole affair, for the 
two other redoubts became untenable, and without 
these redoubts the forts beneath were worth no- 
thing. The British sailors and troops stood man- 
fully in the quarters where they were stationed ; 
but, battered by innumerable cannon-balls and 
bombs, charged successively by three columns 
of 4000 or 5000 men each, and assailed on the 
flank by the redoubt which the Spaniards had 
abandoned, they were at last compelled to take re- 
fuge in Fort L’Aiguillette. Notwithstanding all 
that had l>een done to improve it, this fort was so 
badly constructed for the purposes of any defence 
on the land side, that the English found themselves 
under the necessity of cutting down the embrasures 
I in order to bring their guns to bear upon the repub- 
I beans. Yet, deterred by the loss they had sustained 
at the redoubts, the besiegers halted there, and did 
not press on to Fort L’Aiguillette. From the ground 
they had gained they could, however, swee]) the 
inner road and the town. Lord Hood called a 
council of war. It was readily agreed that Tou- 
lon and both its ports should he evacuated as 
quickly as possible ; that such of the French ships 
as were rigged and fit for sea sliould be carried 
off, and that all the rest, on the stocks or in dock, 
should be destroyed; that all possible exertions 
should he made for carrying off the anti -republican 
inhabitants of the town and the other French 
royalists ; that transports and merchantmen should 
be’ provisioned for these unhappy and numerous 
classes, who must be butchered if they remained 
behind; and, finally, that all the alllt^ should 
unite their efforts for all these objects, and main- 
tain the several forts and balteries they still held 
round the tow n and the harbours in order to faci- 
litate the retreat of all, and prevent that con- 
fusion which must inevitably be fatal to some of 
them, and which might prove fatal to all. But, 
when these resolutions were made known to the 
allied forces, they nearly all declared that they 
would not wait, that they were in no condition to 
' maintain their posts, ami that they should get on 
board their ships and provide for their own safety. 
The Neapolitans held two very important posts 
on the outer harbour— one at Cape Lebrun, and 
the other at Cape Sepet ; their commanding offi- 
cers intimated in the most express terms that they 
would abandon them at the a^iproach of the enemy. 
If the republicans had pushed boldly forward 
upon these and other points, they might assuredly 
have saved their own great fleet, for Hood must 
have sailed away immediately, and in the rush and 
confusion of such a retreat the allies must have 
, suffered some enormous loss. On the morning of 
the 18th the sick and wounded, and the British 
I field artillery, were sent off. As soou as these 
; preparations were seen by the Jacobins of the 
town, who had not been sufficiently disarmed, 
they rose in a mass, and, taking possession of some 
of the houses, they barricade them, and fired 
I from the windows upon the allied troops and upon 
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their own countrymen of the royalwt faction The 
Neapolitans embarked in the utmost disorder, 
caring for none but themselves, and getting their 
ships out to sea at once. The Spaniards and Pied- 
montese showed more coolness, and more consider- 
ation for others, and they were employed in pre- 
paring for the general retreat, and in providing for 
the safety of the hapless trench royalists, who, 
with their wives and children, and whatever move- 
able property they possessed, were to embark at 
the quays and arsenal All the troops in the town 
were to march out at night, and take to their boats 
under the guns of t ort La Malgue, on the southern 
side of the outer harbour, which still remained in 
their possession The day pas^d with little or 
no interruptipn from the republicans, although it 
was not possible that they should be ignorant of 
the intended retreat, of the confusion which at- 
tended It, and of the advantages to be deriyedfrom 
It b\ a bold attack and iii-burst At the appointed 
time the troops began to dehle through a narrow, 
inconvenient salh-port, the proper loute through 
the gate f Italy being ri ndered impassable in con- 
stquencL of the Spaniirdb having abandoned, with 
out orders, a fort which swept that road, and 
which had been immediatch taken pu<xBe86imof 
In the enemv The troips reached La Mulguc 
without accident, the lore had the bouts of the 
fleet in readiiiesb , the sea in the outer liaibour or 
road, where ^hc ships were now stationed, was 
peifectU calm, and the embark ition was begun 
with rapid itv, but also with good order Then, at 
a given signal, cummenced one of the must ternble 
scents that even war has (ver presented then Sii 
S dnev Smith —who had lecen 1> uriived at 1 ml n, 
and vvlio had voluiiteeied to conduct the peiilous 
operation of blowing up and de^troviiig all the 
1 iciich ships of war which could not be removed, 
the powder-magazines, the stores and arsenal — set 
t work, hav mg pievioush maue some hurried pre- 
paiations Admiral Laiigara had undertake i the 
destruction of all the ships in < iie of the baMns, 
and had promised 1 1 send three Spaiiish gun-boats 
to co-oper ite w ith Sir Sidney There were rea- 
sons for believing that tlie Spaniards would not be 
veiv earnest in tlie dangerous work, for, although 
Laiigara had not, in the council of war, ofiered 
anv opposition tj the project of destroving that 
iinnieuse Tmlun fleet, which must otherwise have 
fallen into the hands of the enemv, he had de 
elared in a conversation, which was reported to 
Lord Hood, that he knew t to be the interest of 
England to strike this blow against the maritime 
pjwer of Prance, but that he also knew it to be 
equally the interest of Spain to prevent it * L ird 
Hood therefore could uot place much reliance on 
the exertions of the Spaniards , but it would have 
been unwise to irritate them by showing a want 
of confidence, and the work, to be dune effectu- 
dlly, required manv hands, as also the service of 
some craft which did not exist in Lord Hood’s 
fleet The irsenal, an immense range ol biuld- 
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mgs, part df which stood on the shoxe between 
the town and the inner port, and was compo^ of 
magazmes and ■torehouses, and part of which wm 
built on piers standing out in the water, surrounded 
or inclosed two wet docks (each with its separate 
mouth or entrance from the inner road or harbour), 
at that time full of ships, a dock-yard, a timber- 
yard, rope-walks, workshops, Ac There were 
powder magazines still pretty full, notwithstanding 
the consumption of the allies during the siege , and 
one of the ships in the greater bason was loaded 
with powder The English flotilla appointed to 
send thebe things into the air consisted of the 
* Vulcan* fireship, the ‘Alert* sloop, the ‘ Swallow* 
tender, three gun-boats, and a Spanish mortar bout 
The crew of this mortar-boat bhared fairly m the 
dangers and labours of the night, but this was the 
only assistance derived from the Spaniards On 
entering the larger bason with his flotilla. Sir Sidney 
Smith found that all the workmen had thrown away 
their white cockades and mounted tricoloured ones, 
and that si v hundred qa/ent ns, or condemned felons, 
confined on board a gieat gallcv, were freeing ihem- 
Etlveb from their nuns, and threatening resibtance 
rnwilling to deprive these poor wretches of their 
onlv chance of escaping the destruction which 
seemed to threaten them, he offered lAiem no inter- 
rupt on, meiely pointing the guns of the ‘ Swallow ’ 
tender bo as t) eiihlade the quay on which they 
must have landed in order to attack him hile 
he was enter ng the bason and making his pie- 
]) iratioiib in it, the besusgert kept up i close cross- 
fiie f bhet and shells from Miubou>>quct and the 
iioi^hb uriiig liilN which almost oyeihang the ar- 
senal , but this only kept the galle\ slaves in awe, 
and c nfined the Jacobin party in the t wn within 
their houses, without producing any dismay or dis- 
c rd<.r among the British sailors, who went on distri- 
buting their combustibles among the shipping A 
little later a great multitude of the besiegers de 
8( ended the hdla and approached the walls of the 
dockyard, auimating ea^ other by shouts and re 
publican songa. Some of them came so near as 
t } f our a quick irregnlar fire of musketrv upon 
Sr Sidiicv Smith’s seamen, who were running all 
ab)ut, but a few discharges of gripe shot scatteied 
them, and sent them back before they could dis- 
cover the smallnebb of the English fi ret, and its 
utter mcapabibty of resisting a close attack The 
fireship — the terrible ‘ A uleaii * — w as now all ready, 
and placed across the tier of men-of-w ai Sir Sidney 
only ev^jected a second signal to set hre to the 
trams The great galley was not in the tier with 
the men of-war no sound was now heard from it 
except the noise of the hammer clanking against 
their chains and irons, from which the galeriens 
were desperatdy striving to release tbemsdves. 
And DOW the signal was given, and the matches 
were applied to the trams, and flames and columns 
of fire like those of a volcano in eruption rose from 
that part of the arsenal. By the humble glare of 
this light the beuegera, who had again clustered on 
the neeieit pguld dututctlj^ see and take mm 
9^2 
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at the English : they redoubled their discharges of 
artillery, -and were approaching ttijll nearer to the 
walls of the arsenal, when the * Vtilcan * began to 
roar : the guns of that firesliip, doubly-shotted, went 
off as the flames reached them — went off larboard 
and starboard, checking the advances of the troops 
without, and of the Jacobins within. The shouts 
of the republicans on the hills were answered by 
the cheers of the English sailors ; but anon there 
was an explosion so tremendous, and proceeding 
from a point so wholly unexpect^ by the British, 
that for some minutes all shouting and cheering 
ceased, all hostilities w^ere suspended, and the 
bravest stood aghast. The roar proceeded from a 
reat powder-ship, which was not in the bason, 
ut in the inner harbour outside of the bason, and 
thus between the English flotilla and the allied 
fleet. Lord Hood hud committed the charge of 
this and another ship to the Spaniards with proper 
instructions; and the Spaniards emploj ed, instead 
of scuttling and sinking them, set Are to them 
both. The flaming timber, and all that the two 
ships had contained, mounted high in the mid- 
night air, and then descending, threatened to over- 
whelm the whole of the small flotilla. One of the 
gun-boats and one of the Bhi])'s lioatswere struck 
and blown ft) pieces, but, with the exception of 
one officer and three men, the crews were picked 
up alive out of the water. .After sotting fire to 
some more trains, Sir Sidney Smith and his people, 
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with the ‘Alert* sloop bringing up the rear, 
glided away from the quay of the arsenal, and 
across the inner harbour. But now the Spanish 
officer, who had been detached to burn the ships 
in the other bason, came and reported to Sir 
Sidney that he had not been able to enter that 
baoon, as a boom had been thrown across the 
narrow mouth, and as the finng was too hot. Sir 
Sidney instantly sent back his English boats, and 
the Spanish mortar-boat ; but it w'as now too late ; 
the Spanish officer had thrown away his time and 
opportunity ; the Jacobins of the town, who had 
waited until the last of the allied troops had re- 
tired, had now seized a battery which commanded 
that part of the quay, and, though the cannon 
were apiked, tlie piace waa near enough fur their 


musketry to tell ; and other volleys of musketry 
proceeded from the great guard-ship which lay 
within the boom. After an ineffectual attempt to 
cut or break the boom, the English sailors pulled 
off. But still the flotilla lingered in the inner 
harbour, for a considerable number of fugitives 
ap^iearcd at the water’s edge putting up prayers 
for protection. The known royalists had been 
embarked, but the republicans were now rushing 
into the town on the land side, and were massa- 
cring all they met except the Jacobins, who were 
in arms, and who joined them in the w'ork of ex- 
termination. These fugitives rushed into whatever 
boats they could fliid on the beach ; some of them 
pushed off without oars ; some so overloaded the 
boats that they sank in smooth water — man^ were 
drowned — all that were alive looked to Sir Sid- 
ney Smith’s flotilla os their last only chance of 
salvation in this world. As there was not a 
braver, so was there not a more humane and 
generoub-minded man than Sir Sidney : though 
now assailed from every side, and liable to be sunk 
in the narrow passage from the inner to the outer 
])ort, by the cross fires of the battery of Cape 
Brun, Fort L’Aiguillette, and Fort Balaguier, he 
hove-to, drove back the Jacobins with a W'ell- 
directed fire, and received the fugitives on board 
Ins flotilla. Nor did he get him gone yet. 
The Spaniards had left him something more to 
do in that inner harliour. There lay there two 
French 74-gun ships, one of which was a prison 
ship in possession of the Jacobins, who had been 
confined in her, and who had been threatening tlie 
most desperate resistance. But the lunounding 
conflagration, the explosion of the powder-ship, 
which had been fired by the Spaniards at no great 
distance, and the scene of horror as of hell that 
environed them, completely intimidated these des- 
perate prisoners ; they gratefully embraced the 
ofler of being landed m a place of safety, and as 
soon as they were removed fire was set to those 
two line-of-battlc sliips. Sir Sidney’s operations 
w'cre now completed, in as far as mortal man 
could complete them ; but, before he could get 
out of that infernal crater, the powder-ship in the 
bason went off writh an explosion more awful than 
the first, threatening destruction to the flotilla and 
to all who were near. But this time the flotilla 
escaped w'lthout the slightest injury. It had de- 
stroyed nine ships of the line, besides other craft, 
magazines, &c. And now it glided through the 
passage, running the gaiitelope of the batteries 
of Balaguier and X’Aiguillettc, occupied by the 
enemy, who had not, however, taken poBsesBioii of 
the battery opposite at Cape Brun. Unhurt, Sir 
Sidney and his exhausted men joined in the outer 
road Admiral Lord Hood, who embarked all the 
English forces without the loss of a man. The 
fleet remained for some time in the roadstead, all 
eyes on board fixed on the mighty conflagration ; 
and then they steered for the Hesperidea of France, 
the beautiful islands of Hieres, which, lying close 
under the coast of Provence, and covered with 
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qrovea of orange, and citron, andin}Ttle, look like 
a piece of Italy dropped there by miatake * 

The English had destrojed one ship of 84 guna, 
one of 76 guna, seven of 74 guns, and two of 24 
guns, and they brought awaj with them more 
vessels than the\ burned — one immense ship of 
120 guns, two of 74 guns, one of 40 guns, four 
frigates, and aeven corvettes, brigs, &c , following 
Lord Hood to Hieres The Spaniards brought 
nwa\ one vessel of 18 guns, the Sardinians one 
of 32 guns, and the Neapolitans one of 20 guns 
\ct the whole blow at the French navy was not 
60 decisive as had been expected fourteen sail of 
the line and five frigates escaped destruction, or 
were onl> so partially destroved that it was found 
possible to repair them afterwards The Spaniaids, 
ns we have seen, did little or nothing, and in the , 
basen, where the British sailors had operated, the | 
nleised gallev - <vldvia extinguished the fire in 
several of the vessels Ncarlj 15,000 men, women, 
and children, inhabitants of the town, or royalists 
fiom other parts of the south who had taken refuge 
in It as the la«t asvlum they had in France, were 
cirried safely awav bv the allied fleets it ap 
pears that hirdlv unv were left behind who hi I 
e mmitted thtmselves bv counter-revolutionary 
dieds, or by correspondence and connexion with 
Lord Hood and his allies but what M Ihiers 
stvles “ the revolutionary vengeance” would not 
submit to be disappointed of its pre) and its vic- 
t ms 1. pun the first entrance of the republicans 

II to the half ruined town thej massacied every one 
thev met, not excepting even some two or three 
hundred Jacobins who went to meet and welcome 
them The releiscd qalerun^, whose exertuns 

III saving the shipping had coiverted them from 
f Ions into patri )ts, joined in the excesses of the 
soldiery and for twentv-four hours there was a 
sabbath of crime and horror in which cverj pos- 
ii)le monstroBitv was committed And after these 

ahiminations the slaughter was continued fur a 
1 ng time in a regular, organised manner Several 
hundreds of pior workmen and labourers, who had 
been emploved bv the English and their allies in 
improving the fortifications of loulon, were con- 
demned ill a mass, and were executed in the same 
m inner, the execution«'rs being cannoneers who 
fired upon them with grape-shot The guillotine, 
which always followed in the wakeofthe victorious 
republican armies, w is then set up and made 
permanent the possession of monej or lands, or 
< f a respectable station in societj , w as guilt and proof 
enough to the improvised reyolutionary tribunal, 
Old to the militarj commissions, which were pre- 
sided over or directed by the younger Robespierre, 
Barras, and Freron, the three commissioners from 
the Convention That legislature, carrying out to 
Its utmost limits Danton’s governing axiom, faire 
Peur^ decreed that the name of 1 oulon should be 
changed to that of Port de la Montagne, that the 
town should be destroyed, and that not a stone 
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should be left on the top of another, except in the 
forts, barracks, and arsenal. 

While Lord Hood was in possession of Toulon 
he had detached a squadron to Corsica to carry 
assistance to the anti-republican and anti-French 
party in that island , and another, commanded by 
Admiral Gell, to call to account the republic of 
Genoa, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, or his 
authorities at Leghorn, who, under the mask of 
neutrality, had lor some time pursued a system 
. almost openly hostile to the allies The French 
armv in Nice had been supplied from Ijcghorn with 
' provisions and stores, although the Grand Duke's 
government had refused a small supplv of bullocks 
to the English fleet Nor was this all Two in- 
habitants of Toulon, under the immediate protec- 
tion of Lord Hood had proceeded to Leghorn and 
had there purchased a quantity of corn for the use 
of loulon, and the Tuscan government, at the 
instance of La Flotte, the minister or resident of 
the trench republic at Florence, had not only se- 
questrated the corn, but had also thrown the two 
loulon merchants into prison Lord Hervey had 
remonstrated repeatcdlv, but all in vain the Tus- 
can government would not so much as release the 
two Toulon merchants At times the timid court 
his lordship addressed maintained an obstinate 
silence , and at other times they baffled him by 
delavs and evasions Thev could not be suspected 
of any affection for the trench — the Grand Duke 
was a prince of the House of Austria, the near re- 
lation of the reigning emperor, who wa^ at the head 
of the coalition, as also of Mane Antoinette, wlio 
h id been so barbarc usly used — but they dreaded 
the might and furv of the republicans, and know- 
ing tln.ir own weakness, and shutting their eyes 
to the fact that this was a war which would admit 
of no ni-utialities (or at least of none to a country 
bituatcd as Tuscany is), they wished to remain on 
gtod terms with the French While the English 
minister was carrying on his correspondence with 
the Grand Duke's gov ernment, he received intelli- 
gence that lillv, the French Chargd d’Affaires at 
C^cnoa, had hned a brace of ruffians, who were to 
seize the princijial agent for the purchase of the 
corn, and carrv him on board a republican frigate 
As soon as Admiral Gcll arrived off the coast. 
Lord Hcrvpv, no longer satisfied with demanding 
the liberation of the two Toulon merchants, and 
the libtitv to export the corn they had purchased, 
insisted that the republican minister La Flotte 
should be immediately expelled from the Tuscan 
territory The timid government, now placed be- 
tween two dangers, promised that they would dis- 
miss the Frenchman, but new delays were inter- 
posed , the corn, much wanted at Toulon, was not 
released La Flotte remained where he was, nor did 
there appear any inclination to enforce his depar 
lure Hereupon Lord Hervey presented himself 
suddenlv at the palace, and having, not without 
difficulty, obtained admittance to the presence of 
the Grand Duke, he expressed to him in strong 
terms the danger of any further procrastination, 
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telling Mm tbst Adminil Gtell wouldf m twelve 
houn, blockade the port of Leghorn, if La Flotte 
and Mb companionB (one of thpse was Chauvelin, 
late minister at London) were not immediateH 
dumiBsed. The Grand Duke retired in confusion 
without giving any explicit answer. But intelli- 
gence presently reached Florence that a detach- 
ment from Admiral Gell's squadron was cruiamg 
off Leghorn, and that some other English ahips 
had seized a French frigate in the Gulf of Spczia, 
and under the guns of Fort Santa Maria, a Genoese 
fort — an act which was certainlv nothing less than 
an infnngement of the law of nations To escape 
from the more immediate danger, Sernston, the 
duke’s chief minister, ga\c the French Itgation 
their passports, wi holders to quit Tuscan\ within 
twelve hours La Flotte and ( haiivelin went into 
the Venetian states b\ wa\ of 1 errara, and Fou- I 
geres, with one or two othei hrenchnicn, hasteiud 
to Genoa Other satisfaction was giieii , tlie com 
was delivered to its purchasers and after a little 
dela\ the Grand Duke, beset not merch b\ the 
minister of Great Britain, but also h\ tin mmisteis 
of all the allied powers, and In the message s and 
i^nts of the King of Sardinia the Kin^ ofV qde^, 
and of nearh ever^ prince in Itah,n)t onh agreed I 
to break off all intercourse with the Irench re- 

E ublic, but further engaged to unite with the grand 
!uropean coalition ♦ 

The government and the people of Genoa hid 
been, from a varietv of causes, cntireh undci the 
influence of France ever since the beginning of the 
war, and that citv of palaces swarmed with men 
who were or who fancied themse he 8 Tacohins The 
government was stiicth un ohguchv, and an oli- 
garchy of the most aristocratic kind , v cl n n a few 
of the members composing it, or of tlie me min rs 
of the noble families who might asjnre to firm a 
part of It, had taken the new 1 rendi d »ctnius lo 
their hearts or to their heads, and, being noniiiiullv 
repubbeans them«elves, these iiidiMduds seem to I 
have fancied that it w their In unde ii dutv t) 
assist in spreading the new repulibcanisin all over 
Europe, although it no more resembled their own 
than the government of t oiistuiiliiioplt resembled 
that of anaciit Rome All classe s of Gen k 
hated most veliemcntl} their next neighbours, the 
Piedmontese, whose king liad bceomc a principal in 
the war, and they hailed with joy the news of 
every reverse or defeat of his Sardinian majesty 
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Many of them had large capitals locked up in 
France. Some of the senators aided with the 
friends of the French, out of fear of an invasion, or 
of a bombardment like that which Louis XIV. 
had inflicted on their fair city , and others of the 
same patrician class weie notonou'-ly bribed by 
the Convention, winch, circulating nothing but 
avsignats in Fiance, iouud means ot sending specie 
and other substantial means of corruption into 
foreign countries The amount of gold and silver 
thus exp Tied b\ the French republic ms, even in 
the tarlv stages of the war, was prodigious, and 
may account for many iiic idents and occurrences 
which otherwise seem mcxplicable The greediness 
for gold was at least as great among these Genoese 
itpuhlicaiis at the end of the eighteenth ccntuiy 
as It was in the da>8 of Dante Ihcy had allowed 
lilly to purchase and transmit coiitiaband stores 
in Genoese vessels to Kellermuuns army, and 
their neutral port had been a constant station fur 
the French ships of war In the month of Ju]\, 
Cup am liigleheld, who had put into the port in 
an Liiglibh frigate on a diplomatic mission from 
Lord Hood, was pursued by two 1 reiicb fiigales 
whieh had been hing theie An Lnghsh cutter 
had been pursued bv ^.un-boats, and hud been, like 
the Lnghsh frigate, compelled to return into the 
harhoui a tartune fium Marseilits, at the time 
when that iinfortuiiute city was in arms against 
the Convention and under the protection of Lord 
Hood, was seized in the harbour, and under tlie 
forts of tlie Genoese republic, bv the 1 rinch re- 
publicans then there, who carried the ship s papers, 
and whatever letters and pajicrs she had^m board, 
to lilh, the charge d’aflaires, and put the captam 
ut th( vessel m irons 01 several remonstrunces 
the Genoese government had taken no heed Ad- 
miral Gkll now sent the * bcipio,’ a 74-gun sliip, 
right into the harbour of Grenoa , and the ' ^Clplo* 
seized the * Mudestc’ frigate, the onl\ 1 rench 
vissel then in that jiort, and brought her under the 
Lnghsh ddmiral’s lee Backed b> Mr Drake, 
tlie Lnglihb resident, Gcll then demanded satisfac- 
tion fur tlie injuries and ii.bults which had been 
received, and an immediate cessation of the con- 
traband trade which Had been allowed with the 
French republicaps, enforcing the demands with 
strung menaces of the liostility of Great Britain 
The younger Robespierre, who was at this moment 
in commission at Sice, issued a ternbie protest 
against the irregularities of the Lnglish admiral, 
and more especially against the capture of the 
French frigate in a neutral port, which he character- 
ised as a detestable deed, an outrage not merelv upon 
international law, but upon the nghts of the whole 
human species, — a high crime against all civilised 
societv In this paper he called upon the Genoese 
(as if they had had the power to do it) to take an 
immediate and terrible vengeance on the bnglish , 
he told them that they must forthwith resolve to 
be either friends to the friends, or enemies to the 
enemies of society , that if their senate should de- 
lay m making up their mind, tad in piiMidiing 
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with ajiMt aokd examplary punishment the authors 
of the cnmei which had been committed m their 
port, and under the mouths of their ^ns, they 
would be considered in a state of hostility against 
the French republic, which, on her part, would re- 
sort to whatever means she might think proper m 
order to secure vengeance for so horrible an act of 
violence as the seizure of the frigate The trem- 
bling senate tned the hopeless experiment of re- 
conciling both parties they sent explanations and 
messages to Pans , they instructed their minister 
at London to enter into, and lengthen expla- 
nations and negotiations Admiral Gell, however, 
was instructed to demand the expulsion of Tilh, 
the chargd d’affaires, who had been the fomenter 
of all the disturbances which had preiiously taken 
place, and who still persisted in supphing the 
French army with contraband stores Ihe Lnglish 
ships blockaded the port of Genoa for some time, 
and then withdrew upon the not very trustworthy 
promise of the senate to observe a stnet neutrality, 
and rigorouslv enforce that essential part (t it 
which forbade their supplying the contraband 
stores, and without obtaining the expulsion of 
filh It was considered unwise at the present 
niomtnt to pr iceed to any decidedly hostile mei- 
stins as the senate must then have thrown them- 
selves into the arms of the Convention, and ns 
Genoa would ha\e aflorded the French an easy 
accis , by Garyi and the Bochetta pass, into the 
htart f Pndmonl On the other side the Con- 
yentK ii t nd their commissioners had irood reasons 
for not driving the senate into the arms of the 
English Thus each party t )h rated for a time the 
neu rality f f ih it little Itilian republ c , the trench, 
t ) whom the neutrality, in the way in yvhich it was 
oils rvtd bv the Gen lese, was exceedingly seryict 
able lo iking conhdenth forward to some neir day 
when they should be able to annev Genoa, together 
with Piedmont and Lombardy, and the whole of 
Upper Italy, to their dominions, or at Ic-ist to 
estalilish in those regions a series of democracies 
and nioik republics which should be entirely de- 
pendent on Fr nice The traffacktrs and sjieculators 
of Genoa continued the contraband trade with Kel- 
lermann’s army and the southern provinces of 
France, and the profit they derived from it blinded 
their eyes to the prospect of future misery and 
would b} Itself haye been sufficient to have pre- 
vented the senate fnm entering into the coalition 
The pope closed his ports to all Frtnch shipping , 
and the Grand-Master of the Knights of Malta 
expelled from that island all French agents, and 
prohibited the entrance into his ports of any vessel 
whatsoever beanng the tri-coloured flag The re- 
public of Venice followed the same line of conduct 
as Genoa, but derived less pecuniary advantage 
from her neutrality Efforts were made by the 
English resident minister, and by the repreaenta- 
tives of other powers, to draw the Venetian senate 
into the league against France , but they failed for 
the present, and Venice became on the Adriatic 
what Genoa was on the Mediterraueati side of the 
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peninsula, a centre of mtngue and a sort of head- 
quarters for revolution protoors and proselyti^uig 
Jacobins Chauvelin and his comrades, flounah- 
ing under the protection of the Lion of Sunt Mark, 
which bad become ai timid and crouching as a 
cur — which was tiding to fawn on all parties, with 
the certainty of being kicked by all^preached the 
sacred duty of insurrection in all Venetian 
states and dependencies, and exated the Grisons 
on one side and the Dalmatians on the other to 
take up arms against the poor old and decrepit 
republic, while other agents from the Convention 
were Injuring hard at Constantinople to entice 
the Turks into the war as allies of the French, by 
showing how easy it would be to profit by ^e pre- 
sent weakness of the Venetians, and by the over- 
occupation which the Austrians had given them- 
selves on the Rhine 

The narrative of the civil war or wars which 
desolated the interior of France, while foreign war 
raged on all her frontiers, may now be best given 
in connexion with the proce^ings at Pans and 
the transaction*} of the National Convention The 
death of Louis X\ I , which was to reconcile all 
difierences of opinions, of views, and of interests, 
which was to destroy the distinctions of parties 
and of factions, and to unite all France as Qne 
great loving republican family, was followed by 
totally different results The head of that unfor- 
tunate prince bad scarcely been struck off ere the 
Gironde and the Mountain renewed their death- 
struggle with an increase of fury, each part} striving 
to send their adversaries to the guillotine, and each 
feeling convin td that their only hope of life lay 
in the wholesale destruction ot the other faction. 
Having remained in office ]UBt long enough to 
witness the trial and execution of the king, the 
virtuous Roland, harassed to death by the Jacobins, 
and e\ idently alarmed at their increasing power as 
well as rage, retired from the ministn with certain 
moral reflections which he might have made se- 
veral months before and with certain protestationi 
which were quite as much called for when he 
acetpted office as they could be now A few days 
after the Giroi dists diove Pache, who had become 
a determined Montagnard, from his office as mi- 
nister of war, and brought in Beumonville, whom 
we have seen Dumounez pack off to Coburg and 
an \ustrian prison , but, while Roland, out of place, 
remained a nullity, his former protdgd, but now 
his mortal enemy, Pache, became more consider- 
able and more powerful than ever by being elected 
mayor of Pans in lieu of Doctor Chambon, who 
had been terrified and beaten out of that place by 
the Jacobins Claviere, the finaore minister, and 
Lebrun, the minister for foreisr>i afiaui, who re- 
mained in office, were completely directkl or lol 
by Bnssot, who indeed m^dled in all things to 
such an extent that, though not holding any office, 
he must be considered as the real bead of this 
crazy Girondist cahmet, and thus be held soswwr- 
able for most of the follies and blunders mt d Ifce 
worse things they committed. The whole 
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wfTecsa&d,at the time, much more 

oottlitontly than Chrondtns If even there could 
hm heeu a Roonciliation or^hnef truce between 
Robeapierre and the rest Hf we Girondieta, the 
Iking waa impoaaible between Robeapierre and 
Briaaot For a abort time the war between the 
two factiona waa carried on by meana of pen and 
ink and the prmting-preaa , the Girondist journal- 
ists, Condorcet, Gorsas, and Bnssot himself (the 
busiest and quickest of them all) accusing the men 
of the Mountain of all manner of un<republicau 
intentions, and loading them with the entire guilt 
of cnmea m which the Girondists themselves had 
either had a principal share, or by which they had 
manifestly and manifoldly profited in rigging out 
their republic, and in getting at the helm of it , 
ond the ultra-Jacobin journalists accusing the Gi- 
rondists of views mimical to the sovereigntj of the 
common people, of a new sort of aristocracy worse 
than the old, and (what was worst of all, because 
most vague and least comprehended by the Pans 
mob) of federalism Specific charges were also 
brought against the chiefs of the Gironde, thus 
the Jacobins, undeterred by the abundant evidence 
which proved that Roland, for his own part, had 
been indifferent to monev, and had quitted office a 
poor man, accused him of the grossest corruption 
and most ravenous peculation, asserting and re 
peatug dav after day that, during the short time 
he had been m office, he had contrived to lodge 
twelve millions of livres and more in London 
They attributed the scarcity of provisions and the 
dearth of money to Roland, to those who remained 
in office after him, and to Brissot These Jacobin 
papers were all read and greedily devoured bv the 
common people, to whom the) were addressed, 
but the Girondist journals rarely got bejond the 
respectabilitiea, whose numbers were lessened, aud 
in a regular but rapid procesa of still further dimi- 
nution, and who had already established the fact 
that m auch a revolution they had, and could have, 
no manner of weight Many of these journalists 
were deputies or members of the Convention A 
decree was passed ordering these d^putes-joumal 
Htes to choose between their two iunctions, and 
either cease to be deputies or give up their news- 
papers , but, like a thousand and one other decrees, 
this was found inexeciitable In consequence of 
the aasaasmation of Lepelletier St-Fargeau, the 
Conventum thought it expedient to renew or re- 
model their own committee of surveillance, whioh 
was separate and distinct from the committee of 
turveiUanee of the commune, declarmg that no 
doubt could be entertained that there was a royalist 
oooopirBcy on foot to cut off all the patriotic mem- 
bers The Jaupbins outnumbered the Girondisti 
m this eommittee; and almost the first thing they 
did was to Older t^ amst of Gorsas, the Girondist 
jeniaeliat. On the 25th of February there were 
feighllUl diaoiden m the mty of Pans, the people 
hnrtiBf o|Mi and plundering a gimt many of the 
tbapn WMe a^ger and eoffee, soap, and other arti- 
ehs weee add eolil, ea th^ aaid, at an enonnoua 
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price, simply m consequence of an iniquitous 
system of monopoly which was but part of a 
royaliat and anatocratic wystem invent^ for the 
pnrpote of distressing poor and virtuous patriots. 
In the insurrection shopkeepers’ heads were broken 
as well as shop-doors Dunng the commotion 
some people were heard to exclaim that when they 
had a king they got their coffee and their sugar 
cheap, but now that they had gotten a republic 
all things were becoming dear The Girondists 
taxed the Jacobins with having promoted these 
disdrders, and provoked these dangerous un-repub- 
lican remarks , and the Jacobins swore that, if this 
sugar and coffee business were only well sifted, 
the Girondists would be found at the bottom of it 
That ver) night Robespierre harangued upon the 
subject in the Mother Society , he was sure that 
the people were good, tliat the people were tm- 
jeccaUe^ and inrapable of doing wrong unless 
the) were artfully misled He had heard the men 
and women that were plundering the shops lament- 
ing the fate of the dead king, and applauding the 
members of the cdte droit of the Convention, and 
this left no doubt m his mind that the real insti- 
gators were the Girondists Marat was equally 
sure that the disorders and excesses were all to be 
imputed to that wicked faction and to the ro}aliBts. 
On the following day the Girondists accused Marat 
in the Convention ot being the original instigator 
of the riots and the pillage , and they read from 
his newspaper, the ' Republican,’ a passage which 
certainly told the people that the proper wa) to 
get sugar and coffee at a cheap price would be to 
help themselves, and hang a few of t|)f monopo- 
lizers at the doors of their own shops There also 
seemed the closest connexion of cause and effect, 
for Marat had published this article m the morn- 
ing of the 25th, and the plundering had com- 
menced in the afternoon It was monstrously 
absurd and disgustingl) mean to press this charge 
about a sugar and coffee emeutc against a ip&n 
who had been so repeatedl) the instigator of tre- 
mendous massacres , but the Girondists and their 
friends had allowed a vote to be carried which 
stopped all inquiry into the butcheries of Sep- 
tember aud into other atrocities, aud so they deter- 
mined to dwell upon this present charge Salles 
moved for on act of accusation against Marat 
Nothmg disconcerted, Marat told the Convention 
from the tribune that it was natural and just for 
the people to take vengeance on the monopolista, 
whom die laws left unpunished, and that the 
membera who should propose calling the people to 
account for what they had done )esterday were 
only fit to be sent to a madhouse fiuzot called 
for the order of the day, mtimatiug that, if the 
CoDventioD sent Marat to be tned befiare an oidi- 
xmxj tribunal, they would oi4y mpm a freah 
tnnmph for him, u the joiy would be pretty aun 
to acquit him After a not m the House, almoat 
aa tond u the not m the atreeto and at the grocera* 
abifa the day befiir^it wu agreed by the mqonty 
that all penonai wiflwut duUBCtiom who had beau 
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inBtigaton or actors in the sugar and coffee ^meute 
should be sent for trial before the ordinary courts 
The\ then called Santerre and Majror Pache to 
their bar , and these two worthies hinted that there 
could be no doubt that the agents of foreign 
powers and of the aristocrats and emigrants (all 
in an understanding with Pitt) had been the chief 
actors in the late emeute, even as they had been 
the principal actors in the September butcheries 
All this led to fresh domiciliary visits, and to fresh 
orders for seizing e\ery man in France that had 
not ins passport or his civic certificates en r^qle 
The very next morning Marat declared in his 
journal that the sugar and coffee not had been 
c incerted in a nocturnal conciliabulum held in the 
hDuse of that “ pimp, scoundrel, and counter- 
rc\ olutionist, Valaze,” and that he and the other 
Girondists who had accused him, Marat, had 
emplo\cd cm ssarics to pillage the shops of 
poor and patriotic grocers, while the people 
were Old} m iking a little noise before the shops 
c f the real monopolists As for the ordin irj tri- 
imnils, the} nc\cr took an} notice of the Pe pie’s 
1 1 lend 

hen Cond rcct in the name of the Constitution 
C immittee, read his report on the new republican 
r nstitution proper tobecriven to 1 ranee, the Jaco- 
bins raised anew storm, and all France complained 
except the scmi-rcpuldican respectabilities, who 
were nothing, but whim the phil isophic legislator 
would hd\e made e\er} thing in this new retrimc, 
oierlooking the trifling fact that the real sans cu- 
lottes were, and must long reman irhiters and 
inisteis of e\er\thing in France Without an\ other 
efi 1 1 c n their ])art, or anj other blunder t > aecelerate 
their ruin, this Condorcet constitution almc was 
siifhcient to o\erthrow the Gironde The name^ 
rf Sieves and Petini were united with that of 
Cmdorcet m the execrations which were heaped 
upon this projected constitmi m , but it appears 
that Sieves had little to do with the composition, 
and that Cmdorcet was almost the sole author 
Ihe Girondists now held several secret meetings, 
in which thev ccrtainh discussed the question 
whether, with the piwcrsof government in their 
hinds, and with some of the troops and some of 
the departments apparently devoted to them, they 
might not be able to strike a grand coup d etat bv 
forcibl} dissolving the Convention, or b} expelling 
the Jacobins , but they had not the courage to 
come to any decision, and, secret as were their 
deliberations, they all came to the knowledge of 
their adversaries, who were thus put upon tbcir 
guard But it was a mutual fear and suspicion 
if the Girondists were afraid of their adversaries, 
so were the Jacobins afraid of theirs , if we can 
believe Garat, even Robespierre doubted at this 
moment of the success of his party, complaining 
)f fatigue and sickness, and saying that he lie- 
lieved that there was a plot on foot to destroy him 
and his friends 

When the troubles began to break out in the 
southern provinces, it was not difficult for the 
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Jacobins to connect them with the Gironde party, 
who had been in the constant practice of appealing 
from the capital to those departments, and of boast- 
ing of their personal influence m all the south But 
what most contributed to hasten their fall was the 
defection of Dumouriez This general had never, 
indeed, been a Girondist , the Girondists had once 
driven him from power and place, and had for a 
long time aficcted ti consider him as a Jacobin, 
united with Robespierre and his partv in the 
grand object of placing the Duke of Orleans or 
his son on the vacant throne (an object which 
assured!} was not entertaincl bv Robespierre) , but 
the Jacobins had all along represented Dummriez 
as a decided Girondist, as one whose tastes habits, 
and connexions must bind him to that partv and 
their respectabilities, rather than to the M mntain 
and their true sans-cubttes and, as the Girondists 
had the executive council of government in their 
hands, it seemed quite natural to the people to 
hold them responsible for the dec Is of all the 
generals and other functunanes thev appointed or 
continued in their emjikvmcnts Lven befne 
Dummriez lost the buttle ot Neerwindcn, the 
Jacobins had begun t) accuse him cf triachcrv 
and correspondence w ith the cnemv , f ir he ha 1 
failed to conquer Holland, ind Cimus had mide 
a terrible report of the mjde m which he had 
receivcl him, a commissioner of the Convtntion, 
and of the terms in which he hid diied to speak 
jf the Convention itself The farst m )vc made bv 
the Mountain was to demand that all the federates 
should much immediatelv from Pins into Bel 
^iiim The Gir ndists, who loiked upon thL«!p 
provincials as their best, if not tlieir onl} defence, 
str)nL,lv op))Osed the motion, and thus incurred 
new odium and suspicion for the} ( ould n it dcn\ 
that reiiif rcements were w anted in the Low C un- 
trics After a ^tormv debate it was determined 
bv the majontv that the federates from Brest and 
the other maritime deparimentb should march to 
the coasts of the north, and that the rest of the 
federates should for the present remain in the 
capital On the next da\, the 8th of March, 
D mton proposed that 30,0U0 new recruits should 
be demanded from Pans alone , that commissioners 
should he sent into all the departments of France 
and all the sections of Pans, to ha««ten the lew mg 
and marching of troops by all possible means 
Jhesc propositions were immediately adopted, and 
the commune of Pans was called upon to co- 
operate The black flag was again raised over the 
Uutel-de \ ille , again the countT} was declared to 
be in danger the theatres were all closed , and 
m the evening the fortv -eight sections of Pans 
assembled Two commissioners from the Con- 
vention repaired to each of the sections, and urged 
the necessity of the immediate marching of troops 
The people of the sections recognised the necessity, 
and expressed their readiness to march, or to fur- 
nish men that would , but, as m the davs of Sep- 
tember, there rose in nearly every section the 
alarming cry that patriots could not be expected 
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to march to the fronticre, and leave traiturii and 
conspirators behind them in the cu})ital. read} to 
slaughter their families and irieiids, and slay 
liberty and equality — that before they could march 
against the Austrians and Prussians they must 
have, if not another massacre like that of Sep- 
tember, some new and more terrible tribunal ^hich 
should remove all apprehensions by the promptness 
of its bcnteiiccs and the rapidity of its executions 
The patriots of the sections also demanded that 
provisions should be made cheaper, and that all 
the monied classes who remained at home should 
pay enormous taxes for the proper support of those 
who were to march. On tlic following du} the 
Montagnards met in full force in the Convention 
to carry decrees conforniahie to the demands of 
the sections. The nienihers ot the Jacobin Club 
crowded the galleries, many of them hiing arinid 
with pis ols. The president (Gensonne) declared 
that la chost jnihltque hud never been in gieater 
jeopard}. Man} of Geiisonne's part} believed that 
their own pei suns were in the guatest danger; and 
therefore the} hud 6ta}ed awu} from the House. 
Mayor Pache and his imniicipals came to the bar to 
express the patriotism and entire devotion of the 
sections, but also to assure the Coiivcniiuti that 
their desires must he complud with. Then depu- 
tations presented themsebes from the Seeiion of 
Pikes, from tlic Section of tlie Marais, and from 
inanv others, all making the same ])rotehSions, 
Coupled witli the same dciiiaiids. Voluiittcrs in 
arms also defiled tliroimii the Convention hull, 
stating ill energetic language that tlie vv lahes of the 
people must he gra'ificU. The Plain, follow iiig 
the example of its leader, Barrert, had been fur 
some time sliding towards the Mountain ; the 
Gironde could no longer c omit upon it in any emer- 
gency : after viry little opposition from Guadet, 
Vala^tS, and Lunjuinais, the Mountain earned a 
decree for establishing a new lAtiuordinarv Cri- 
minal Tribunal, which was to pronounce sentence, 
without dii} appeal, upon loiisjnratuis and cuuiiter- 
revolutioiiists With the same ease the} carried 
another decree imposing an exlraurdiiiarv and ex- 
cessive war-tax on tlie rich; and then another 
decree, which authorised the commissioiiirs sent 
into the departments to arrest all suspected persons, 
to seize all pleasure-horses, to Icv} extraordinary 
contributions where they might sec jirofier, and, in 
short, to exercise the most absolute power. These 
commissioners, who afterwards obtained the name 
of pro-eoTibuls, and some of whom exceeded the 
t}Tami} of the worst of the jiro-cuiisuls of ancient 
Rome, might truly declare, us they did, that the 
Convention had set no limits to their powers, and 
liad explicitly ordered or completely sanctioned the 
worst deeds they committed. In the course of the 
lame day the Mountain carried various other votes 
calculate to gratify the departing volunteers and 
the laiif-culottes who remained at home. The 
next day, the lOlh, was a Sunday ; the Girondists 
expected that it would be a sabbath like that of the 
2nd of September, for, notwithitanding the votes 


and compliances of the Convention, some dark 
threats had been heard, or were said to have been 
heard, in the Mother Society, and some street 
orators had declared that there w'ould be no health 
for the people until the Convention were well 
purged. It was even rumoured that it had been 
determined the preceding evening in the Jacobin 
and Cordelier clubs that the barriers should be 
shut, that the tocsin should be rung, and that the 
people, in two divisions, should march upon the 
Convention, and to the houses of the ministers; 
hut fear is inventive, and it does not appear that 
there was any design of this settled and extensive 
kind. Possibly, however, the Montngnards may 
have expected some spoil taneous movement of the 
people, for the excitement was universal, and a 
ditiuer was got up in the corn-market for the vo- 
lunteers who had enrolled, and a little wine and 
speech- making might transport this great meeting 
into sonic terrible fury. The Convention met at 
the usual hour on the Sunday morning, the Moun- 
tain being again in full force, and the ranks of the 
cote' droit being again rather thin. The chief 
business was to constitute tlie new' tribunal which 
had been voted }esterday. Cambai'eres insisted 
that this terrible court ought to be appointed, and 
]iut into uctivit} immediately. Buzot attempted to 
recommend moderation, circumspect ion, delay ; 
and for this he was hi'.sed and booted. A com- 
mittee had been at vvuik during the night, and 
their report was presented. Their jiroject was 
simply this: — That the new tribunal should be 
composed of nine judges named b} the Convention ; 
That these judges should be iiidepei^ent of all 
iurniulitiLs ; That they should obtain convictions 
h} all ])usbiblc means ; That the tribunal should 
he divided into two sections, alwavs pcimunent , 
That there should coiitiiiually be in the hull 
destined to this tiihuiiul a member of the court to 
receive denunciations; That this tribunal should 
judge those against whom the Convention should 
issue decTLCs of accusation ; and that it might pro- 
secute dircctl} and of its own accord all such 
persons as should, through iiicivism, abandon or 
neglect the exercise of their functions — all such as, 
b} their conduct oi the manifestation of their 
opinions, should attempt to mislead the people-^ 
all such as by their behaviour or by their writings, 
or by the places they had occupied under the 
ancient rt^gime, should recal the prerogatives 
usurped by the despots. The Mountain hailed the 
report with joyous acclamations. Vergniaud, who 
could nut but sec that this tribunal was intended 
for his party, and that no man could consider his 
life secure if it were established, exclaimed that he 
and his friends would all die then and there, rather 
than consent to the establishment of a state inqui- 
sition a thousand times more horrible than that of 
Venice. Amur told him that the people must have 
this tribunal, or an insurrection with massacres 
like those of last September. Billaud-Varennes 
and others of that party cried out that they must 
have it. and that they would have it that the 
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lIouBe had nothing W do but to vote the project 
into a decree by appel nominal. Duhem explained 
that such a tribunal would be a great deal too 
good for scoundrels and counter-revolutionists. 
Some one hinted that there ought, at least, to be a 
jury in this new court. Barrfere took up this opi- 
nion, and supported it with great spirit. Phil- 
lipaux said that a jury would spoil this beautifjil 
institution (cette belle institution), “ But,** said 
Bojer-Fonfrfedfe “ we made our revolution to ob- 
tain trial by jury, and it will be counter-revolu- 
tionary to destroy that right.** Thureau said that, 
if there was to be a jury, the Convention itself 
ought to have the choosing of it, and it ought at 
present to be chosen in Paris alone. Boyer-Fon- 
frnde reminded the House that the offences of 
which the tribunal was to take cognizance might 
be committed in the army, in all parts of France; 
and that, therefore, it was but fair that the jury 
should be chosen in the departments as well as in 
the capital, and that the citizens in the depart- 
ments should at least concur in the choice. The 
Mountain kept calling for a division on the whole 
report, without any amendment or addition; and 
their adveisarics seemed on the point of yielding, 
when Ferroux re-animated them by a bold and 
unexpected burst of eloquence and indignation, 
which also produced some show of heart and 
courage on the part of the sliding, mean-spirited, 
despicable Plain or middle party. In the end, it 
w as carried by a great majority that there should 
be a jury, and that the jurj should be chosen in 
the departments as well us in Paris; but, after all, 
as the jury was to be named by the Convention 
alone, little was gained for the cause of justice, 
impartialit}, and mercy by this Mctory over the 
ultra- Jacobins. B} this time it was growing dark, 
and, their dinner-hour being lung past, the deputies 
were growing hungry. Piesident Gensonne pro- 
posed an adjournment for one hour. ‘‘ No !*’ ex- 
claimed Dantun, rushing to the tribune, “ this is 
no time for adjourning even fur a minute! I 
summon all good citizens to remain at their posts !*’ 
The members who had risen, and w ho w'ere re- 
tiring, hastened back to their seats, and listened to 
the loud and always terrible voice of Dantun. His 
speech was little else than a variation played upon 
the old theme, faire peur — strike all vour enemies 
with terror, freeze them with fear ! To this end 
they must settle at once all questions concerning 
the new tribunal ; they must give it a power with- 
out rules or limits ; they must set it going in- 
stantly, so that it might strike down in time the 
audacious heads of all the enemies of liberty and 
the people. For his part he cared not how men 
mi^lit calumniate him for recommending this revo- 
lutionary tribunal. “ Let my memory perish,** 
cried he, ** let my name be blasted, provided only 
the republic be saved !** It was now seven o’clock 
in the evening ; the rest for one hour was agreed 
to; the exhausted members went away to their 
dinner, the greater part of them being fully deter- 
mined not to return again that night, for alarming 
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I reports hid reached them from the banquet in the 
Corn-market.* 

The Jacobins had assembled in their great hdl 
in the Rue St. Honord, and had left the doors wide 

I open as if to invite visitors to enter. About eight 
in the evening a party of the volunteers, who had 

I been feasting and drinking in the Corn-market, 
and who were armed with swords and pistols, 
arrived at the door and requested to be permitted 
to defile through the hall. The orator of the party 
said that they were the conquerors of the Tuileries, 
the men of the lOth of August, who were risen to 
exterminate their enemies ai home, as well as their 
enemies abroad. The club applauded, and Cullut 
d’Herbois, who was president that night, exclaimed, 
“ Yes, in spite of all intriguers, we will join you 
in saving liberty I ’* Desfieux spoke more ex- 
plicitly tlian Cullot, telling the volunteers and the 
club, and the people in the galleries, that there was 
only one means left to save France, which was to 
get rid of the traitors in the Convention, to put the 
cdtd droit and all who had voted for the appeal to 
tlie peojile, on the king’s trial, under arrest, and to 
elect new deputies to supjily their places. One of 
the volunteers said that the arrest would not be 
enough, that there must be vengeanee and death ; 
that, as for the inviolabilil} of the traitors, as repre- 
seutati\es of the people, he would trample it under 
hiB foot. Some of the Jacobins, who had not been 
dining and drinking in the Corn-market, were 
terrified at these bold propositions, and opposed a 
project, which w'as now certainly mooted, for march- 
ing to the Convention and for seizing the ministers 
in their houses. A wild scene followed: the mob 
in the galleries rushed down and joined the volun- 
teer*.; b words were diawn and pistols floiiiished in 
the air — theie was sad scrambling, rusliinsr, and 
scuffling— the president lost his hand-bell, and the 
lights were nearly all put out. Faublus-Louvet 
had a lodging in the Rue St. Ilonort^, a very little 
above the J ocubin*:, and he had besides a w ife or a 
mistress who lived with him in this lodging, a 
smart, quick little w'oman, who kept her eye on all 
that passed in that dangerous neighbourhood. 
Hearing a terrible noise about nine in the evening, 
Madame Lodoisk a stepped down to the club and 
saw the drawn sabres, and heard dreadful menaces 
uttered against the Girondists. She hurried back 
to her apartment, and told Louvet, who had re- 
turned home during her absence, that the volunteers 
and the mob were going to the Cordelier Club for 
reinforcements. Louvet ran instantly to the house 
of Petion, where a number of his friends were 
assembled: he sajs he found them quietly dis- 
cussing some decrees which were to be proposed 
several weeks hence. He advised them on no ac- 
count to think of returning to the Convention that 
night, and named a certain house in Paris where 
they might all meet in an hour. At the appointed 
time and place there was a pretty full meeting — 
all the men of the party that had been most 
threatened were there, excepting only Pdtion. 

• Detmtn In Hiit. Farlement. 
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Louvet ran back to the cx-mayor, and found him 
fiddling. He Tcpresented the danger he \^a8 in, 
and begged him to go along idrilh him to the place 
of lecret rendez\ou8 Pdtion went to his window, 
opened it, and looked out at the weather “ It 
raina hard,** said he, “ there will be nothing done 
to-night ,** and so sajing he returned to his violin, 
and let Louvet go awa> without him Of the whole 
cute droit not more than forty had returned to the 
Convention Warned bv Louvet or by their o\\n 
apprehenaiona, aome of the ministers and their 
fi lends assembled in the house of Lebrun The 
residence of the war-minister, BcurnonMlle, was 
surrounded b} a mob , but he nimbh climbed o\cr 
his garden wall, put him<%clf at the head of <iume 
Brest federates who were out and under arms, col 
lected other friend**, and imposed nspeet on the 
rioters, who neither mirch d to the C( mention nor 
did un\ other mischief that ni.;iit It is said that 
Mils timidit\ or inaction was the con’^cqueiH e oi 
tiie refusal of Commandant-general Santene and 
the council of tlie commune to take anv part in the 
inburrection , but it is at least \ er\ probable that 
louvet and his friends had been more alarmed than 
was iiecessar\, that tlierc was no fixed plan oi an} 
sort for thib night, and that the “ frightful com- 
plot,*’ as the noxclist terms it, wosnearh all mins 
and hib Lodoi«>ka*b imacciuation For man) nights 
before this Lou\et had not ventured toslee]i in his 
own known lodging, but liad gone about Pans 
taking a bed with one friend and then with another , 
and It appears tha^ this had been and continued t > lie 
for some time longer the uncomfortable practice of 
the Girondist chiefs Brissot, or some one writing 
in his journal * Le Patriote Francaib, announced 
that the chief object of the Mountain in attempting 
this insurrection of the 10th of March was to Let all 
the powers of the state into their hand , that Dunton 
was to have been made minister ior iureign aifairb, 
Dubois Crance, rainister-at-war , Jem- Bon- St - 
Andr^, ininisier of manne, Thuriot or Cambi- 
eeres, minister of justice , babre d’F gl intii e, e f me 
interior , and Collot d’Herbois, of hiianccb \ eig- 
niaud denounced the whole business to the Coiuen- 
tion , but, though his speech was \erv grand, he 
seems rcallv to hate failed in protiiig that there 
had been Bn\ plot at all XLe Lxtraordiiiarj 
Ynbunal, which soon obtained the more fitting 
name of Revolutionary T ribunal, being instituted 
and organised, the Girondists essajed to direct its 
first se\eritieB against their adversaries, or rather 
against the subaltern agents of the Mountain, the 
street orators, and coffee house orators, and the fel- 
lows that were emeute-makers by profession But 
on Tuesday, the 12tb of March, they were all flut- 
tered b} a demand made b> one of the Pans sec- 
tions, that Vergriiaud, Gnadet, Gensonne, Louvet, 
Brissot, and others of them, to the number of 
twenty- two, should be put under arrest 1 he jiro- 
position was received with expressiuns of horror, 
some of them sincere and real enough, and some 
only feigned ; but tins producing of it m the Con- 
vention, and the constant re-produemg of it in the 


clubs and in the newspapers, served to familiarise 
the idea to the minds of the people 

Early in April the final defection and flight 
of Dumouriez precipitated the crisis The Moun- 
tain now accused their opponents, in the face of 
the Convention, of being parties to Dumouriez’s 
treason Murat continued the denunciations m 
the popular societies, and, in his quality of tem- 
porarv (resident of the Jacobins, he wrote an ad- 
dress to the departments, calling upon them all 
to hurl the thunder of petitions and accusations 
against the traitors, who were, he said, all those 
unfaithful rtpri ^entatiies who, on the king's trial, 
had lotnl foi the a}ptal VVliilc thebe things 
were predueing a vast imprcsbion everywhere, and 
wlun the (icople were m a state of frenzy at Du- 
j muuriez*b flight, and the lepeated defeats of the 
I r(.])ubhcan arm\ on the Belgian frontier. Robes 
pierrc (on the 10th oi April) in an artful speech 
connected all those disubters with tie political 
niovemcntb of the Girondists “A powerful fac- 
tion,’* said he, is conspiring with the tviants of 
burope to give us a king with a sort of aristocratic 
constitution 1 hese men h )]>e to bring about that 
scandalous (>lan bv force of ioieign arms and intes- 
tine troubles The system suns the Lnglish go- 
vernment , It suits Pitt, the soul of all this league, 
it suits all ambitious men, it ] leases all the 
burjjlier ari'^tociats, who have a horror of equality, 
and who have I een made t > tiembie for then jiro- 
] ertv , It even pleases the noblesse, who will be but 
tcohuppv to find m this aristueratie coiistituiiuii, 
and 111 the court of s imc new king, the distinctions 
and privileges they have lost Our rewublie only 
suits the eoinii on peo(le, the men (i pine and 
ele/iited sculs, the pliilosophers and fi lends of 
humanitv, the tiue sans-euluiles I he aristoeiatic 
svsteni 1 speik of is nothing else than the system 
ef Lafuvette and his Biinilcirs, whether known 
under the name of leuillaiis or of Moderates, it 
has been continued by those who succeeded to 
Lufdx tie’s (lower the actors have been changed, 
but the piece is still the same, Uie means too arc 
the same, w ith this difference, that the present men 
have augmented their resources and increased the 
number of the.r partizans ” He accused them of 
drawing to their party all the enemies of true 
equality, of setting the respectabilities against the 
Bons-culottes, of stopping the progress of public 
bpint, of re-awakeniiig the pride and the hoiies of 
tlie aristocracy, of oppressing the energetic patriots, 
of (irotecting the hypocritical Moderates, of corrupt- 
ing the defenders of the peo|de, and of persecuting 
such of them as thev could not corrupt To these 
cuds they had em()loyed all the powers of govern- 
ment, and of the tribunals, which they had seized, 
or over which they domineered, ancl all the re- 
sources of the public treasure, w^ch likewise they 
had got into their hands as ministers He said 
that, instead of eontnbuting to the revolution of the 
10th of August, which had turned the monarchy 
into a republic, they had done all that they could 
to prevent it, although they had afferworda gathered 
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the fruits of the victory of the people over the 
Tuilenes Knowing where his own strength lay, 
Robespierre eulogised the commune of Pans, and 
taxed the Girondists with a state cnme for having 
BO repeatedly attempted to oppose that municipal 
body He showed when and how the Girondist 
ministers had employed Dumouriez, and how 
Dumouricz had promoted and employed officers of 
the mosS aristocratic description, men devoted to 
the famil> of Orleans and to the Girondists He 
quoted a terrible letter which Dumounez had 
written, and in which he had declared his inten- 
tion of coming to Pans to rescue the sound part of 
tJu Cmvcntion (meaning thereby the Girondists) 
from the tjranny of their adversaries and the dic- 
tation of the galleries, and this, he said, was quite 
enough to prove that the Girondists and that traitor 
hid Ixen acting in concert But there were other 
jiroofs in abundance In the committee of general 
dLftiiCC, where all questions relating to the war 
were discussed, the leading Girondists had con- 
st in tl\ screened Dumouriez, \ ergmaud pretending 
that, though he had no political opinions or princi- 
ples, he must be stronp^U attached to the cause of the 
rcvoluti )n, and Geiisoniie fallinc; into a rage against 
those who best wed on Dumouriez the epithets he 
merited, and boasting the ciMsm, the aer\ ices, and 
the genius of that wonderful general And was 
nut Gensonne at that time in close and constant 
correspondence with Dumouriez ? And had not 
Pet on and Brissot defended the traitor as warmly 
as Gensonud and ^ ergmaud ^ 

\ergniuid ascended the tribune U reply to 
Robespierre, and to hurl the accusations back 
upon him and his part) lie boasted that he hud 
been the first man to propose from that tribune 
the dethronement of Louis Capet , that in the com 
n ittee of lwent> one he and his friends wanted 
neither a new king nor a regent, but were deter- 
mined to hu\e a republic He boasted that he 
hud occupied the president’s chair all the terrible 
iiKjht of the 9th and lOih of August, when tlie 
tocsin was resounding throughout Pans, and that, 
on the morning of the 10th, when his friend Gua- 
det was in the chair, and when the victory of the 
])euple oaer the Swiss and the Tuilenes was as yet 
uncertain, it was he, Vergniaud, that presented, to 
the sound of artiller}, the report of the committee 
demanding the dticheance He taxed his adver- 
saries with cowardice, and said it ill became M 
Robespierre, who had prudently concealed himself 
in a cellar during the moment of danger, to be 
critical upon the conduct or momentary weakness 
of other men He declared that he had never had 
any intimacy with Dumounez, but that Robes- 
piene had crowned that general with laurels and 
embraced him m the Jacobin Club He recalled 
to memory the many occasions on which the Gi- 
rondists had denounced the faction of Orleans, the 
efforts which the Jacobins had made to defend 
Egalite , and he laboured tP show that the Jaco- 
bins and the Mountain, and not the Girondists, had 
been engaged in a conspiracy with some members 
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of the Orleans family, and had been the accom- 
plices of Dumounez Guadet demanded to be 
heard after Vergniaud , but the Mountain set up a 
tremendous roar, the president closed the debate, 
and he could not obtain a hearing before the 12th 
of April On the follownng mormng Marat very 
adroitly took the lead in invoking mh vengeance 
on the Orleans famil} ** I only aim,** said be, 
“ at plotters and conspirators . The com- 

plicity of a certain party is no longer a problem 
Dumouriez has solved it m declanng for them 
against the Mountain' I will not decide whether 
Egalite the father, whom I have pursued in my 
writings, whom I have described as a man without 
manners and without morals, be guilty of high trea- 
son against the nation or not I leave that question 
to >our consideration , but the son is certainly a 
traitor , and I demand that a price be put upon the 
head of Egalite junior I propose the same thing 
with respect to the heads of all the fugitive Capets, 
and then we will see whether certain men really wish 
to prosenbe the family they are pretending to 
pursue As for Vergniaud and his friends, who 
kept up a criminal correspondence with Dumou- 
ricz, let them relieve themselves, it they can, from 
the opprobrium with which they are covered in 
the opinion of the people '*’ A Jacobin said that 
Marat was premature , that, if they now set a price 
upon the heads of all the chief conspirators, they 
would lose the thread of the conspiracy Another 
said that the proposition ought not to be admitted, 
lest the commissioners of the Convention, whom 
Dumouriez had delivered to the Austrians, should 
lose their heads Barbaroux swore that lit knew 
Marat had received 15,000 livres at one time from 
the Duke of Orleans Lecointre, of \ ersailles, ex- 
pressed hiB horror at seeing the House listening 
quietly to the denunciations of Marat against the 
best citizens of France Marat,** said he, ** is 

vomiting calumnies ’* He could say no 

more, his voice was drowned b} the hootings and 
execrations of the c6te gauche and the galleries, 
and lit descended from the speaking place Then 
die cute droit began to shout, and a good man} of 
Its members quitted their seats, and ran towards 
the cOte gauche with threatening gestures and 
animated cries ** The president (Thuriot) rang 
his hand-bell, and then put on his hat The edte 
droit deputies returned to their seats, and some- 
thmg like order was nearly re-established, when a 
member of the cdte gauche set up a shout that 
a sword had been drawn in the Assembly, and 
David the painter, Marat, Bentabolle, and others 
shouted or shrieked that the villain who had 
drawn the sword ought to be sent to the Abba}e 
A scene of indescribable violence and confusion 
ensued At last Duperret, the deputy of the cut^ 
droit who had drawn his sword, was enabled to 
make himself heard He declared that he had 
seen a member of the cdte gauche with a pistol in 
hu hand, and that, provoked at the shameful sight, 
he had drawn his sword “ But,** added he, “ at 
that moment I was not myself, I was animated 
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with A holy fhty {une rathfe fiireur)^ if I may ao repeated vowa waa to convince Marat, Robeapierre, 
ezpreaa myaelf ; and I awear.to you that if, in my and the whole Mountain, that, if they would pre- 
exceaa of mry, I had permitted ibyaelf to fall upon lerve their own heada on their ahouldera, they 
a repreaentative of the peopk, 1 would have blown muat make haate to take oflF the heada of the 
out my braina with another weapon I have in my Qirondiata. When Ouadet roae to apeak, he was 
pocket !** Aa aoon aa he had finished, the cdtd much calmer and more circumspect. He said tliat 
droit called for the order of the day, and, being poaaibly there had been no conspiracy or corn- 
seconded by the Plain, they were strong enough to plicity at all with Dumouriez ; but that, if there 
carry it in the teeth of the Mountain, who kept had been anything of the sort, it was much more 
screaming that Duperret was an aaea«in, and probable that the Mountain and the Jacobins, who 
ought to be sent to the Abbaye. After another had shown so much friendship to Dumouriez and 
vocafme, in the course of which Thuriot quitted Philip])e Egalite, should be implicated in it, than 
the president’s chair, and one of the Mountain the Girondists, who had quarrelled with both those 
took possession of it, Marat’s motion was negatived, individuals, and who had never had any close or 
“Well!” said he, as he quitted the hall, “the friendly connexion with them. “ Who was it,” 
people may now know who are the accomplices asked Guadet, “ who paid such assiduous court to 
of the Capets !” * Dumouriez when he was last at Paris ? W''ho was 

On the 12th Robespierre renewed the attack, it that was constantly by his side at the Jacobins,’ 
and demanded the censure of the House upon all at the f^tes that were given to the general, at all 
such as dared to protect traitors. Petion ran to the theatres of Paris? Your Danton!” “Ah! 
the tribune and began to speak, although the mobs Guadet,” cried Danton, “ von accuse me ! You do 
that filled the galleries insulted him, and made so “nfit know my poircr.'” Guadet said, sneeringly, 
loud a noise that he could scarceU be heard. “ I that he knew him to he next after Robespierre and 
demand,” said he, “ that the traitors and con- Marat. The great Girondist orator finished liis 
spirators be punished.” “ And their accomplices,” speech by producing and reading an address from 
said Robespierre “ Yes ! and their accomplices, the Jacobin Club to their brothers in the depart- 

and you yourself, Robespierre. It is time that menls. In this address, which was signed by 

these infamies should end ; it is time that the Marat as president of the club for the night, there 
traitors and calumniators should be sent to the were several strong passages; but the following 
scafibld ; and I here take a solemn engagement was the btrongest of all : — “ Citizens, your greatest 
to pursue them even unto death !” “ llejily to | enemies are in the midst of }ou, arc directing 
facts,” cried Robespierre. “ I tell you,” responded your operations, are entrusted with the mnnage- 
Petion, “ that it is you I will pursue to the guil- ment of jour means of defence. Yes, friends and 

lotine ! Ifes, I here take an oath to brothers, it is in the senate that parifl^idal liands 

pursue the traitors ! Yes, Robespierre, you must arc tearing your entrails! Yes, the counter- re vo- 

bc marked and branded as false witnesses and lution is in the government, is in the National 

calumniators were in former times. The pecqde i Convention ; it is there — it is in that centre of 
will soon know you and your parly, who, under >«ur security and hopes that criminal delegates 
the mask of a false patriotism, mislead them, lie- huld the threads of the plot which has been woven 
tray them, and drive them to the abyss; and I with the horde of despots that are coming to 
will never rest until I have seen the men who butcher us all! It is there that a cabal directed 

would sacrifice liberty and the republic lose tluir by the court of England and others But 

heada on the scaffold. For too long a time have already indignation inflames your courageous ci- 

they been exciting the people to rise against the | vism. To arms, then, O republicans ! To arms. 
Convention and maaaacre ua !’* “ No,” cried and let us march !” “ Those are my words,” said 

Robespierre, “ it is you who have been trying to Marat, “ and I aay again. Let us march {mar- 

get us maaaacred !” “Silence, dictator of the chon^/y^ But the members of the Plain joined 
10th of August,” shouted a voice from the c6td the efitd droit in crying that the march he had 
droit. Petion continued in the same violent strain proposed to the people was a march ujion the Con- 
in which he had b^un. At one part of hia speech vcntion ; and two-thirds and more of the House 
he called Marat “ a vile acoundrel that hod been rose simultaneously to their feet, and demanded 
perpetually preaching despotism — despotism under that Marat should be committed to the Abhayc to 
a dictator or under a triumvirate.” “ You are a take his trial before the new Revolutionary Tri- 
acoundrel yourself,” quoth Marat, who waa aa bunal. Marat rushed to the tribune, and, address- 

loudly applauded by the Mountain and the gal- ing the gulleriea rather than the House, told them 

leriei aa PtStion wot applauded by the cOte droit, that this was a mere trick to save those who had 
Painter David particularly distinguished himself been conspiring with Dumouriez and the family 
by hia enthusiasm for the Friend of the People ; of Orleans, and to call away attention from the 
and he ruihed into the middle of the hall begging decrees which he had proposed against Egaliid the 
that they would aasaaainate him aa well as Marat, younger, against the brother of Louis XVI., who 
fur that he, too, was a virtuous man and true re- waa now ityling himself Regent of France, and 
pttbliean.' The tfkct of Pdtioit*a harangue and against the whole race of the Capets. The gal- 
• HM. FuteBMiit. letioi raapcfoded with tiimaiidoui applaiiaea j but 
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for once the Plain was ateady and determined, and 
the decree of accusation against Marat continued 
to be demanded by an increasing majority Even 
the \oice of Danton, ^ho attempted to plead for 
Marat, ^as drowned and lost on the present occa- 
sion , and the decree of accusation and arrest was 
carried by 220 votes against 92 * Robespierre 
rin o\er to the Jacobins to make his own report 
of what had pa^^sed in the Convention, and to 
attiibute It all to the criminal despair of the Gi- 
rondists He implored the members of the society 
and the good people in their galleries to remain 
quiet, as all that their enemies wanted was a pre- 
text for employing force, and he recommended 
them to repair to their several sections and en- 
1 ghteii their ft llow-citizens as to the manoeuvres 
of the traitors t 

Onlv three divs after these events — on Mon- 
d n , tlie 1 5th if April — deputations from thirty- 
fi\c of the scctionb, with Ma^or Pache at their 
hLiid, prebcntcd tliemselves in the Convention 
and dcmanlid the immediate expulsion of the 
twentv two li iding Girondists \8 their names 
wtic proniimcid ont after the other — Brissot, 
Gimlet, Vcigniiud, Gtnsmne, Granjftneuvc, Bu 
/ )t, Biiliir u\, Salles, Birotiau, Pontt^coulant, 
Pe ion, Luijuinais, “N ilizd, Hardv, Ijouvet, Le- 
htidv, GjrbMS, 1 luihet, Liiithdiias, Labourcc, 
^ahldv, (luinhii — llie gallencs shouted and 
chi nd The pajicr, which was entitled an “Ad- i 
ilriss from the Cimniuiie of Pans to tht Cmven- ' 
ti 11 , * was inlv fciu,ucd bv “Phulpin, prcbident if . 
til c miiiitUi ( i the mug ritv of thi s i lions, “ and [ 
bv ‘ Bontourt, seintuv ** 1 he president of the 

C onvtmi n (I)elmas) told the dcputati in that, con- 
f rnial Iv to a dicr e < f the C oiiveiition, tlitj must 
illbi-,iithi /j tfU « Thiv all signed lead ilv enough 
LMipt Ma> r Pache, who, half uiraidof what was 
d )iiig, skiillvod behind But a quiik Jacobin, 
obHrviiig his bickwarilne« , begged to remind the 
prisidint that the ni ivor hid not ] ut lub signature 
tjlhepipir llien Pache said that be had not 
signed bccuiibc he w is not a pttiliin r, but hid 
onlv been appointed bj the council general of the 
coniniune to aceonipanv the deputation T) have 
refused Ins bi^n iture when thus opinlv called upon 
for It would, Inwcvcr, have ruined him with the 
Ju jbins, who might prove the stronger, and there- 
fore he stepped bribklv forward, and saving, 

“ Bui to prevent any doubt about this matter, I 
will sign,** he wrote “ Jean-Nicolas Pache, Major 
of Pans,** at the foot of the other signatures, and 
therebj obtained cheers and acclamations from the 
mob in the galleries Bojer-Fonfrede, the joungest 
of the Girondists, who was not comprised among 
the twentj-two, rushed to the tribune and said that, 
if modesty was not rather a duty than a virtue in 
a public man, he should take ofihnce at his name 
nut having been inscribed in the honourable list 
which had jubt been presented Three-fourths of 

* Seven membLn voted for an ■^iQumment and forty eight ro- 
foied to vote at all OnW Si7 membere were pieaent MaMy half 
the Hoaee were abeent on muaiQiia 

t Journal of the Club in Hut Paxlement 
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the memkera^praaent roae in a atate of groat egoite* 
ment “ I aee, oitiaena,** continued Fonfrhde, 
“ that you ahare in my aentimenta and my regnita; 
that you are, like me, jealoua of the honour of 
being aignaliaed at haying woll aerved the re- 
public '** Thia oamed the enthuaiasm of the mo- 
ment to ita height, the whole of the odtd droit 
and the greater part of the Plain ahouted, “ I\it 
all our names down on the liat ' Include ua all ' 
all ’** and they gathered round the honoured twenty* 
two, hugging them and kiaaing them in the na- 
tional manner, and vowing that they would all 
erish rather than auifer a hair of their heada to 
e injured Within a very few weeks we shall find 
this same majontj bowing to the will of the com- 
mune and the sections, and oonienting to the impri- 
sonment, the proscription, the death of the Girond- 
ist leaders. Continuing his apeeeh, which their 
enthusiasm had interrupted, Boyer-Fonfrkde de- 
manded that the petition or address should be laid 
before the people, and that an appeal should be 
made to the nation at large Thia was an impru- 
dence, for, strange aa it may at first sight appear, 
the words *appel au peuple* had become ominoua 
and horrible to the people's ears , and, ai one of 
the terms now most commonly used to designate 
counter-revolutionists and anti-sans culottists was 
that of appellants or appealem, Tbinon, rhetoric 
profes'^or at Metz, and a dabbler in poetry before 
the revolution but now ultra-revolution professor in 
the Jacobin Hall, and one of Marat’s warmest friends, 
availed himself of the slip which the young Girondist 
had made “ These men,*’ said he, “ who now call 
for the appeal to the people, are the same men who 
voted for the appeal at the trial of the tjrant. They 
are the same individuals whose mode of voting on 
that trial has been disapproved by the whole nation 
The addresses of felicitation which have been 
brought from all points of the republic have ratified 
the conduct of the majority of the Convention who 
had the courage to vote the death of the tjraiit 
And now will not the French people approve the 
conduct of the four hundred members of the Con- 
vention who had the courage to found the republic 
on tilt ruins of the throne ? Or will they with to 
preserve amongst the number of their delegates, who 
are to make a republican constitution, these cowards 
who have betrayed equality, these men who have 
trembled before a dethroned king, these men who 
embarrass and delay all our salutary deliberations P 
Not twenty-two, but good three hundred ought to 
be expelled .... I say they are all royalista ' 
I say that, after the addresses we nave received from 
all the departments, these men, if they had any 
sense of shame, would of themselves retire from 
an astembly which they dishonour by tbeir pre- 
sence*** Some of the deputies of the IHain stopped 
the discussion by calling the attention of the House 
to some letters from the genends ind from the 
commissioners they had tent to the armies , but 
the address wae not rqeeted, and those who had 

M it it received the honours of the fiance A 
ys after the commune of Psns sent another 
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address with the same demand for the expulsion of 
the twenty-two, and declared themselves to he in a 
stale of revolution {en efat de rhfolution). Moreover 
they printed 12,000 copies of their petition or 
address against the Girondists ; they established a 
committee of correspondence, consisting of nine 
select CordcheT'Jacobins, to correspond incessantly 
with the forty-four thousand municipalities; and 
in order to throw their buckler over Marat, they 
declared that they would consider themselves as- 
saulted by any attack that might be made upon 
any member of their own body, or upon any pre- 
sident or secretary of a section or club, on account 
of opinions or of words spoken or written. The 
Girondists made some efforts to strengthen them- 
selves in the Convention, so as to meet this open 
declaration of war from the commune and the 
clubs ; but it was little they could do with their 
timid uncertain majority, and then came the trial 
and acquittal of Marat, which, ^ith the demonstra- 
tions which followed it, made the Plum veer rapidly 
round again towards the Mountain. Tlie cause of 
the People’s Friend was pleaded beforehand by 
all the sans-culottic journalists, and In those pre- 
vailing advocates the Jacobins and the Cordeliers, 
and the other clubs who joined in calling him “ that 
austere philoso]>hcr, formed b\ misfortune and me- 
ditation,*’ “ that quick-sighted jiatriot who could 
detect traitors at a glance, that great man whose 
reputation would commence wlien the traitors would 
all be forgotten.” To avoid the inconvenience of 
even a short imprisonment in the Abbaye, Marat, 
who had been allowed to quit the Coinention when 
they launched their decree of accusation and im- 
prisonment, determined to hide himself until the 
day of trial. There was no difficulty in this • he 
had been so long accustomed to ])lay at hide and 
seek, and now there were so many thousands of 
patriots in Paris ready to disjmtc with one 
another the honour of giving him an a^iylum 
or of having him for their guest ! On the 24th 
of April he presented himself before the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal : his trial lasted only a few 
minutes, and he was unanimoush acquitted by 
judges and jury, who were overawed by an im- 
mense and tumultuous mob that crowded'the court 
and all the avenues leading to it. He was im- 
mediately surrounded by a numerous escort com- 
posed of women and men, of sans-culottes armed 
with pikes, and of detachments from the section 
battalions armed with muskets and bayonets ; they 
cheered him, they embraced him, they hugged 
the dirty monster in their hands, they clapped a 
crown of oak-lea\ cs upon his hideous head to make 
him look like a Roman. Two municipal oflScers from 
the commune opened the march, two tall pioneers 
of the national guard hoisted him on their shoulders, 
other tall sappers or pioneers lent the support of 
their arms and hands to make his seat a comfort- 
able and dignified one ; and in this guise, sing- 
ing ‘ Ca Ira,* and ‘ Allans, rn fans de la patric* and 
followed by a shouting multitude, they carried him 
back m triumph to tlie Convention. When they 


were arrived in the midst of the hall, one of the 
sappers or pioneers, with his apron on, and with 
his heavy axe in his hand, advanced to the bar and 
aaid, “ Citizen president, we bring you back the 
excdlent Marat. Marat has always been the 
friend of the people, and the people will always be 
the friends of Marat! If the head of Marat must 
fab, the head of the pioneer shall fall first !” And 
in saying these w'ords he brandished his heavy, 
bright axe in the blinking eyes of the president 
and of the cdte droit, and w'as tremendously ap- 
plauded by the galleries. Next he asked permis- 
sion for the escort to defile through the hall. The 
1 president — the Girondist Lasourcc — hesitated, and 
I said he would consult the Assembly. But the 
I patriot escort would not be kept waiting, and in 
, they rushed, men and women, pikemen and all, 
while many of the terrified deputies of the Plain 
I and the droit ran out by opposite doors. Some of 
the intruders sat down among the members, upon 
the seats which hud thus been left em])t\ ; others, 
])iissing him on from shoulder to shoulder, hoisted 
the liberated Marat to his usual seat on the Moun- 
tain ; and then followed the hugging and embrac- 
ng of colleagues, with renew'cd acclamations from 
the galleries and from the mob in the hodj of the 
house W’hen this was over, the ‘ Friend of the 
Peojdc * ran to the tribune, and told the august 
' Areopagus that he came to offer a pure heart and 
a puriticd name, Ac. “ This,” said Danton, 
“ ought to be a beautiful sight (nn hvau ^podacle) 
for every good Frenchman !” From the Con\cn- 
tion Marat was carried to the Jacobin Club, where 
more honours awaited him. The JacoJ^ii nesses hud 
lirepared for him a great many crowms and wreaths : 
one was presented to him by the president of the 
•‘ociety, and another was put upon his brow by a 
child of four years, who was mounted upon the 
table for the purpose. The cyniciil man soon grew 
we.iry of this foolery, and disdainfully throwing 
aside the crowns, he ran to the speaking-pbice and 
said, “ Citizens, enraged at seeing a villainous fac- 
tion betruNing the republic, I tried to unmask 
them, and to ])iit the rope round their necks. They 
resisted by striking me with a decree of accusation. 
T am come off victorious. They are humiliated, 
but they are not yet ciushed. Citizens, do not lose 
, jour time in awarding triumphs, but think of 
I business !” And to business they presently went, 

I one of their first occupations being to make sure of 
j several battalions of troops that had been collected 
I in Pans in order to be marched into the Vcndt^c. 

I For several days the Girondists seemed palsied or 
, Btupified; but at last, on the UUh of May, Guadet 
I made a daring and dtspcriite ])lungc. From the 
tribune of the Convention (which had on this day 
> transferred its sittings from the Salle de Manege to 
the Tuileries, now styled Palais National) he ex- 
claimed, ** Citizens, while virtuous men are doing 
nothing but groaning over the miseries of the 
country, the conspirators are in motion to destroy it. 

I Like Caesar they say, ‘ Ijet them talk, and let us be 
I doing !* But let us be doing also. The evil lies 
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in the impunity of the conipirators of the 10th of 
March , the evil h in the reigning anarchy , the 
evil 18 in the misrule of the authonties of Pans, 
who are equally covetouB of money and of domi- 
nion Citizens, you have yet time to save your 
country and your own glory I propose to annul 
instantly the authorities of Pans , to replace with- 
in four and twenty hours the municipality by the 
presidents of the sections, to unite the supple- 
mentary members of the Convention at Bourges in 
the shortest time possible, and to send a decree to 
this effect to all the departments by extraordinary 
couriers *’ It haa been conjectured that, if this 
hold scheme had been instantly adopted b\ the 
majority, the Girondists might yet have saved 
themselves , but we doubt the plausibility of the 
speculation , first, because the commune and the 
clubs of Pans had the entire control of the na- 
tional guards and of all the armed bodies in and 
near the capital, and secondly (which includes 
everything), there were all over France fiftv sans- 
culottes for one respectability Many members 
of the droit were scared bv the scheme, which, if 
adopted, must, they thought, ineMtably lead not 
to the beginning of a civil war — for that calamity 
had been begun long before — ^but to a great exten 
sion of it, and that too at a most critical moment, 
when the armies of the republic were disheartened 
and disorganised by defeat, and when France was 
threatened on all her frontiers The men of the 
centre or Plain appeared to feel the weight of these 
reasonings still more, for it was not with them, as 
with the Girondists and their declared partizans, a 
question of life and death (personally) , f/ic// might 
remain and flourish in Pans thoui^h the commune 
and the Mountain should drive the Girondists to 
the four corners of the earth or to the block , and 
therefore Barrere, their glib leader, dwelt upon the 
risks and horrors of civil war, upon the frightful 
probability that, if Frenchmen were long divided, 
the republic might be conquered and partitioned 
by the coalition “ It is by union and hrmness,’* 
said he, “that you must dissipate the tempest 
which assails you here Division will hasten 
your rum If conspirators can dissolve the Con- 
vention m this great city, in the centre of its 
power, they will have no difficulty in disposing of 
a fragment of it in the little town of Bourges 1 
propose that we nominate a Committee of Twelve 
to watch over the designs of the commune, to 
examine into the late disorders, and whatever 
plots may have been formed against the national 
representation, and to arrest the persons concerned 
in them *’ The proposal was adopted bv the House, 
and the fatal Committee of Twelve was forthwith 
formed The deputies appointed to this committee 
were nearly all of the cdb^ droit, and four of them, 
Bover-FonfrMe, Kabaud-St -Etienne, Kcrvelegan, 
and Henn-Larivibre, were decided GirondisU The 
twelve commenced operations with some vigour, 
and not without some irregulanty, which might be 
called illegality, if there had been any law in France. 
They received secret denunciations, and they msti- 
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tuted secjbt researches The clubs and their journals 
instantly represented the committee as an accursed 
inquisition The commune took the alarm, '«ud 
concerted measures for anticijiating the comnuttee, 
and for getting nd of the temble twelve, and of all 
the leading Girondists, at one blow As their de- 
liberations were secret, as they resolved in this 
business to commit nothing to writing, some doubt 
may be entertained as to the correctness of the 
accounts usually given of their debates and resolu- 
tions in the Hdtel de-Ville, but it appears that 
Mayor Pache kept away from them as much and 
committed himself as little as was possible, and 
that several prorositions were entertained (but not 
one was decided upon) for assassinating or carry- 
ing off the Girondists The Mother-society, cau- 
tiously guided by Robespierre, did little or nothing 
for the moment , but the Cordelier Club despised 
all caution or reserve whatsoever There, on the 
22nd of May, an immediate insurrection was re- 
commended, which was to have for its object not 
merely the expulsion and death of the twenty-two 
Girondists, but the massacre of three hundred 
members of the Convention If this was a con- 
spiracy, It was one without any of the mystery 
which is usually considered necessary to give the 
character of a conspiracy to concerted measures 
Men and women too — fur the Parisian patnotesses 
frequently occupied the tribunes of the clubs— 
recommended the massacre in the least disguised 
and most furious terms One woman proposed 
assembling all the citizens and citizenesses that 
very day in the Place de la Revolution, whence they 
should precipitate themselves upon the Convention 
Jean \arlet, an ambulatory orator, who generdly 
addressed the people in the streets from a portable 
stool, who was at this stage of the revolution what 
Camille Desmoulins had been in 1789, and who 
fitvled himself the Missionary or the Apostle of 
Liberty, suggested that the Cordeliers and the 
patriots en masse ought to repair to the Con- 
vention, with the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man veiled under a black crape, to seize 
and carry off all the deputies who had bdonged 
either to the Constituent or to the Legislauve 
Assembly, then discharge all the ministers, and 
destroy all that remained of the family of the 
Bourbons For the present, however, nothing 
came of this loud talk, except a terrible alarm 
among the respectabilities, who bdieved that the 
proposed massacre would take place, and would 
not be confined to the three hundred obnoxioos 
deputies Three out of the forty-eight aections de- 
nounced to the Convention the frightful mnects 
which had been discussed at the Hdtel-^Ville 
and at the Cordeliers, calling upon the legislature 
to take prompt measures for preventing their exe- 
cution The Committee of Twelve presented a 
project of decree for general security They pro- 
posal that the national representation, the treasury, 
the offices of government:, Ac , should be deJared 
to be placed under the safeguard of aJJ good citi- 
zens , that at the beat of drum all fsud cittzens 
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should take up arms and hold themselves read) to 
act , that the assemblies of tka sec tions should al- 
ways be closed by ten o'clock in the evening, and 
that their presidents should he answerable for the 
execution of this order Although Dantun and 
some other members of the Mountain opposed this 
decree, upon the ground that it would give unne- 
cessarv terror to the good people of Pans, it was 
triuniphantlj carried /f the respectabilities had 
been more numerous and a vast deal more bold, 
or if the sans-culottes had not been all armed, the 
decree might have been of some value, but us 
matters stood it w as not worth a ru«h F mb Idi i <. 1, 
however, bv the passing of it, and bv souk im le 
respeetabilitv petitions, the Committee ol Twelve 
pr weeded to arre'it \ irlct, the ^pi^tlc it Lihertv, 
and several otlur indivi luals, union ^ whom was 
Hebert who, hv hi«< most obscene and hi » dv news 
paper, * Iw P re Duchene,* had earned the n t 
easily acquired repiitati n being the woi«*t ] ur- 
nalist and most sdiigiiinarv and irovvsv villain in 
France, Marat himselt not excepted 1 Ins llthert, 
who was a mag strate and i municipd high in 
office, who was substitute to C haunutte ]ir^(ur(ur 
general ot the commune, ran ever 1 1 the H tel dc- 
Vdk and told the c until which w is now silt ng 
in permanence as a central revoluti n c mniittee 
that the traitors were going t > Ihnw him a ni ijr 
trite of the peo) Ic, and intrusted with the ni '.t 
important functi mv, mu a prison lie rcrnii (led 
tht commune of the re^l iti n ml lalli thev hid 
taken to regard anv wrong d ne t > die f then 
numliers ds an in|urv mtiieud mlhcirvvh le huh, 
but then, ])laving ott the captivat ng and pr fitahle 
part of a patriot martv r the tilt hv sc nndrel di e lare I 
that he onlv ree ailed this res luti m to mind 1 ir the 
sake of his fellow citize ns — that f r hi^ \ irt he w is 
read\ to die on the bcafful 1 for lihertv ii d e untrv 
Chaumette, his offi lal superi i hug cd him in a 
transport the president embr i ed him in tin n inie 
of the whole council, all pre-eit aj jil lud d and 
Hebert went fortli to siibiiiit to u e n f iicnn nt, 
which he well knew would 1 e ( f th ‘^h rti'^t dura- 
tion horthwiih the c immune cull 1 iq m ill the 
agitators and moli-hadtrs if Pirs ind tlie cn 
V irons, distributed some moiiev and promised a 
great deal more, and disjicrsed bv means if mes- 
sengers, well m mnted to go the faster papers in 
which they represented that the Girondists and the 
Cole droit were going to expel the true patriot^ of 
the cdte gauche, were going to replace the revolu- 
tionary tribunal which had acquitted Marat bv a 
new counter-revolutionary tribunal, whuh would 
■end Hdbert to the guillotine, and bring the com 
mune, which had done so much for the revolution, 
and the members of the Mountain, and all sincere 
sans-culottes, to the scaffold The Jacobins and 
the Cordeliers and all the sans-culottic see tuns 
declared themselves in permanent session, calling 
upon oil their members to be true and steady at 
this awful criBia In aome of the sections there 
was a diveraity of opinion , and the respectabilities, 
and those who thought that Hubert was a beast, 


and that the revolution ought to stop where it was, 
fought the sans-culottes in the assembly rooms and 
m the streets with benches, and chairs, and joint- 
stools Manx heads were broken and some eyes 
knocked out , but the battle, to be of an\ avail to 
the friends of order, ought to have been fought with 
cannon and grape shot On the 25th of May a 
numerous deputation from the commune , escorted 
bv all the despernd es of the capital, appeared at 
the bar of the ( onventiuii, and demanded ]UBtice 
and vengeance on the traitors who had calum- 
niated their CIVIC bodv, and the immediate sup- 
pi e«isi m of till tvrHiiiiical Committee of Twelve, 
who had eommittid high treason against the na- 
tion hv arresting Hebert, a magistrate of the peojile 
Girindut Ismird, who that day occupied the pre- 
sident s chair, and vv ho had probablv raised his 
mi nth c urige h^ wine — f r he was a great and 
habitual dm ker — thundered at the commune de- 
putation with these well-known vv irds — “ Magis- 
t rites of the jicoplc ir is proper that vou should 
he IT some imjiortint truths France has confided 
her representatives to the citv of Pans, and wills 
tint thev be salt lure If ever, 1)\ one of those 
insnrrccti >ns which hive been so frequent since 
till 10th of Mire h h-t, and if which the magia- 
tiates have never w irned this Vssemhlv, the na- 
tion il repre si ntiti n sli ull be vi dated, I declare 
to VO 1 , in th( imme i f all h ranee, that Pans will be 
annihilitcd' '\is Paris will incur the vengeance 
of the whole r(|nl)lii, and future travellers will 
vn nh seek on the Iniiks of the Seine where this 
gre it (itv once sto )d \s the Gironde had evi 
deiitlv 11 t th ])UW(T t) w )rk out a p2?fticle of this 
])TOph (\, It w IS nothin^ but loud spoken and 
(XisjK rating n use use “ Come down from vour 
sent, Mr Prihulint cried Marat, “ v u are talk- 
ing like *111 earthquake ' ( oiiic down, I sav , vou 

are dishm oiiring tin Vssemhlv, and putting a scan- 
dal on the re public Dantun, postmaster Drouct, 
1 iilire d 1 giant nc, and other members of the 
M nintani i-s tiled Isnard and, bv putting the cho- 
leric man into a great passion, made him talk more 
n nstnse, and be guiltv of more bad taste “ 1 sav,** 
►hruk d this mad {rcsidcTit of madmen, *^that the 
hword (f the law, which is vet dripping with the 
bl (m 1 of the tv rant Louis Capet, is read) to strike 
( ff the head of every man that dares raise himself 
above the national representation'** Presently 
after tins sjieich a dej utation came in from the 
u'tra-sans-ciilottic section of the Unitv, to deny 
that there was or had been any conspiracy or de- 
sign of massacre, to affirm that the Pansiaiis 
would never shed anv blood except only the blood of 
traitors , and to demand that the Convention would 
make some changes in its committees,— <lecree the 
establishment of a new tribunal composed of one 
citizen taken from each department, who, at the 
end of the sc ssion, should tr) and pass judgment 
upon all the deputies of the’X^onvention who had 
betrayed the intereata of the people,^ecree a new 
republican federation featival for the 10th of Au- 
I guft, at which all the French repnblicana might 
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bind themsehei to one another hy a fresh oath ^ — 
and hx u near term for the organization of a new 
revolutionar} armj to be paid for Bold} by the 
rich When the feection orator had done apeakinif, 
Danton got to the tribune, and there made a good 
use of the indiscretions ol which Isnard had been 
guilt} He said that he understood the use of 
bold oratorical figures, ha\ing himself had some 
prictice in that wu} , that he knew how e\cited 
orators would often say more than tht\ meant, 
but that in Isiiard’s tin eat of erasing the great and 
splendid eit} of Pans fr mi the fat e of the earth, 
there was something more than mere rhetoric — • 
thei( was a bitterness which rime from the hi. ait, 
and which, taken 111 inn n with the prupositions 
)i that put\ to icino\c the legislature fium the 
capital, and the r constant appeals to the pi ovine es, 
and the wai in the Vendee, and tlie insurrectioiib 
a.^fniist the republic tint were breaking out m the 
south, ill the eouiiti es fiom which the Giroiulistb 
came, pro\ed to 1 demunbtiatiun that their ob)iet 
and plan was to set all the dipaitmentb aga nst the 
eipit il Ills speech nude a det j) iinprebsiuii un 
the Paribiaub, who ulre 1 h f ineied tint thc\ siw 
their eit\ bit in flames bv tlie men ol the soutli | 
On the m »rrow, till 2hthcf Aln,mort petitions 
were presented fiom the bietions, some bimpU 
demanding the liberati m of the puie pitriot He- 
bert and ef th apistle of libert\ Vailet, otluis 
demanding the suipesbim ui tin Cmiiiiittee ol < 
Iwihe and the (\pulsion of the twent>-iwo In . 
bome (I tlie stetioiib the fighting with chairs end I 
]oint btools still continued, but in the e\enin^ it . 
w IS anil iiiiieed to the eommime that the w )iking> ' 
pe pie h il in sc\eral plai eb ol t imed a eompleU | 
VI t irv over tlie aiibtocratb Tlie Gin ndibts, irmeil 
with pibti lb ind svvuidbtiiks, nut at the h mse it 
V due, out ippaienth did nothing but talk On { 
till 27th mure deputatioiib liesieged the Conveiiti m 
Ihe bccti 11 ot the eit> d hired In tlieir eirator, a 
\ci\ > mug man, that the Committee of Iwehe had 
ibbued ordcis of arrest that weie far worse than 
the lettrcb de cachet ol the old government, tint 
the> could no Iji^er tulerite these vi ilaiions of the 
* Rights ot Man,’ and that the} requued the im- 
mediate arrest of even member of the said C mi 
mittee of Twelve, and then tiiul before tin Rev lu- 
tionary Tribunal “The time foi lompliinin.,,” 
bald the }outh, “is past, we eome to warn }ou 
that vou must save the republic, or the necesbitv 
of baving ourselves will force us to undertake the 
work. In vain the enemies of the peojile who aie 
Bitting among }ou have ealummated the citizens 
of Pans to their brethren in the departments let 
those brethren come and witness our patiiotism, 
and the} will then approve of ui^r holv insurree- 
tions. President, the section of the cit} demands 
to defile through the hall ” The Committee of 
Twelve, foreseeing that the Convention would be 
inundated and blockaded b} deputations and armed 
sans culottes, had applied to three of the more re- 
spectable sections for a guard, and these three 
■ections had promised to march in force, and were 


now, under the command of Rafict, a sworn enemy 
of the Jacobins, and a man of some decision, 
gathering in the Place de Carrousel and m the 
gardens of the Tuileries, with their artillery, and 
matches lit President Isnard therefore read the 
\oung orator a sharp lesson, told him that the 
Convention was occupied upon the constitution, 

I and could not for the present attend to his de- 
I mands, and that the Convention, which could not 
bufier Itself to be influenced bv an} violence, would 
ever preach obedience to the laws, seciint} to per- 
sons and properlv, and war to aristocrats and 
anarchists “But,” said he, “}ou mubt know 
that republican liberty does nit coubist 111 words 
and in signs , that a. tv rant, whether he hides Iam- 
bi If in a cellar or bhows himself in the public 
places, whether he is on the throne or in the tri- 
bune of a club whether he carries a sceptre or a 
da.^^er, wliethei he w ears gold-embroidered clothes 
01 gieb vv ithout hreecheb (laian^ tulottts), whether 
he we us a crown or a led nightcap, is still a t}- 
laiit and till 1 1 ciieli people have all sworn that 
lluv will tolerate no tv rant” The ee^te droit ap- 
pl luded, anil called out to the Ubhers to keep the 
do lb el Ibid an 1 not peimit an\ turned deputationb 
to enter Rihcb^nerre ran to the tiibune but the 
president told lam he was out older. Marat 
culkd the piesidint a tv rant, an infamous t}rBnt, 
and aioilu I flight ful } i/ra; mi took place While 
It was iHLiag bmiemcmhiib of the Mountain who 
had gum to the door reiuinid in vibiblt conster- 
nation, and repoiUd that the lobbies and all the 
iveiiucb wiie blocked up bv iiatii nal guards from 
tbe anti patriotic bcetioiis M lat rushed to the 
del, and with a pstil 111 his hand demanded of 
Raflit, the i ommaiid ml, bv whobc oiders he was 
tluu Rafltt replied that he did not know him 
(Maiut), and that he would show his irderb only 
to the preside lit of the Convention Marat then 
I bpoke to some ot the nation il guards, and, after 
I comm Hiding them to place Rafiet under arrest, he 
I retuiiud int> the hall exelaimiiig that the patriots 
' were duped, betiuved b} the cote droit , but that 
Rafiet was an aristocrat di«owiitd by the men under 
liib command, and would thus be incapable of doing 
ail} great mibchief Collot d Hcrbois demanded 
that Rafiet bhould instaiitlv be brought to the bar , 
the On oiidibts demanded that the ma}orof Pans 
I should l>e bummoiicd to give an account of the state of 
tiic capital Both demands were agreed to Rafiet, 

I being nearest at hand, presented himself first, he 
produced two orders, one signed the preceding 
evening, and the other that morning, and both en- 
' joining him to march to the assistance of the Con- 
vention with the battalions the Committee of 
Twelve might require The first note was signed 
b} Aincent, who had the temporary command of 
the national guards, commandant-general Santerre 
having taken his departure for the wars in the 
Vendee the second was signed by Lapicrre, pro- 
visory adjutant-general, who stated that he acted 
conformably to file orders of the mayor of Paiii. 
Baffet further reported that his march had been 
3x2 
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quickened by an adjutant, ^ho had told him that 
the Convention wna threitcned, that on his arrival 
he had found a multitude of people assembled, 
and that he was clearing the lobbitb and passages 
when Marat had interrupted him, pistol in hand 
The Fnend of the People shrieked that Raffet lied 
most impudently — that Raffet was m the plot for 
blockading the Con\ention and cutting ofif all the 
patriots of the Mountain The majority of the 
Iluuse, however, admitted the commandant tu the 
honours of the seanci President Isnard then an- 
nounced that Ma\or Pache, who had been sum 
moned to the bar, and the minister of the interior, 
of whom no mention had been made, were both at 
the bar and requested jiermission to speak The 
minister of the interior was now Girat, whom we 
have seen diplomatising in England, and earning 
the sentence of death to Louis XN I in the 1 empU 
He was a shifting, double-sided man, who wished, 
as long as possible, to keep well with both jiarties, 
but who was fully determined to consult his own 
safetj by joining the stronger at the critic il mo- 
ment He had lately had fiequent conferences 
with Robespierre and other Mont igniirds ^ and 
everMhitig justifie<« the 8u«ij)iciop tbit, having now 
discovered that, though the Girondists might pio- 
traeJt the struggle for a while, thev must succumb 
in the end, he had made terms with the Mountain, 
and now presen ed himself, at their secret request, 
to throw dust into the c^eb of the House, and 
make the cote droit and the Plain believe that 
there was no dang<*r and no neeessiu of keeping 
bafiet’s battalions at their gates Me have seen 
It conhdentU asserted tint it was a mcB«cngcr from 
Robespierre that brought him down to the Cunven 
tion Being alb wed to speak before Mayor Pache, 
be said that, though nc had not been bummun I bv 
the Convention, he thought it his duty as a public 
functionary and minister of the interior to oine 
forward at this moment of alarm and tell all he 
knew about the state of Pans He declared that 
he would tell the truth about dangers which Ind 
been hombly and absurdly exaggerated — th it be 
would speak to the Conveitiun as if he were 
speaking at the feet of the Ltcrnul In cautious, 
lioneyed terms he stated that one side of the II use 
had committed a great mistake in believing that 
the commune were organising an iiisurreciion , 
that this mistake had led tu the greate r error of 
creating the Committee of Twelve, that the too 
great zeal and heat of this Committee of Twelve, 
and the arrests they had made, had produced some 
fermentation, which was not, however, of a dan- 
gerous character, that the committee had cer- 
tainly acted rashly in arresting Hebert merely on 
account of what he had written in his Dtwspajier, 
which newspaper, though not so good as it ought 
to be, did not prevent Hebert from being a very 
good atizen and patriot Last night, he said, he 
had been sitting with the Committee of Twelve, 
who were assuredly very good patriots, though 
perhaps somewhat too anxious to displsy a great 
energy — he had been sitting with them till three 


o’clock this morning, and he knew there was no 
danger then This evening at six o’clock he had 
been advised that there was an immense concourse 
of people gatherng round the Convention and 
menacing it yet when he had come down he had 
found the armed force much more considerable in 
number than the crowd “ It is true,” said he, 
pointing to the door on the right side of the House, 
“that 1 could not get in there, yet even at that 
door the number of armed citizens was more con- 
siderable than that of the other citizens, who are 
full of TC^ijiect for the national representation ” 
Here a member cried out that this was not true, 
that he himself had been insulted, threatened by 
the people “ That may be,” replied Garat, “ for 
you know there might be some aristocrats mixed in 
that crowd to make mischief But 1 mean to 
n^seit that the great mass of the citizens out theie 
an in the bc^t mntiniciits '* Tlie Mountain and the 
galleries repeated the loud apjilauscs with which 
they had several times honoured him “ Do you 
tliink,” said ihe ready man, pointing to the gal- 
leries, “ that those sans-culottcs there yvould ap- 
plaud the account 1 am gning you of their scuti- 
nunts, if they had any enminal intentions in their 
heirls ** I repeat th it there is no dangci to 
the Convention you will all return in jicuee to 
your h mes this night ” Mayor Pache then •ipoke, 
and made the same declaration, that there was 
nothing to ftar , that the people re\end the sanc- 
tity of the Conyention &.e but he accused the 
Committee of Twelve of being guiliv of an illigil, 
unconstitutional act, in bringing Haflet and his 
uati nal guards to the Convention,'^ and he re- 
quested the House to order them away, and rest 
satisfied with the ordinary number (t patrols 
This order it ajipcars was given immediale y 
(many of the men had nut waited for it but hal 
taken their departure, ir had mixed with the mob 
fiutern illy sonic time befuie) , and then the w ly 
being dear, and there being nothing to oppose the 
buveieign peoph, Mayor Puehc begged that the 
Conyention would admit several deputations of 
go )d fjuiel citizens, wlo were come down to the 
House tu demand the liberation of Hebert Vsrlet, 
ard some other rjiizens Ihe Girondists cried out 
that It was ten u’elock, and that the House ought to 
adjourn 1 he Mountain shouted that the petitioners 
ought to be admitted, that the tyrannical Commit 
ti c of 1 w el ve ought to be dissolv ed that night 1 he 
deputations began tu pour in through the several 
doors of the hall, roaring like MCtorious soldie^-s 
that had taken a fortress by storm Knowing that 
Raffet and their defenders were gone, that there 
was nothing between them and the fury of the 
sans-culottes, the ci^te droit began to squeeze 
themselves out at the doors, and Isnard vacated 
the president’s chair Henri Lanviere had the 
courage to ascend tlie tribune, and to make one 
effort more for his party , but the Mountain and 
the galleries hooted him down Herault-de- 
Seehelles took possession of the president’s chair, 
the members of the Mountain and the edtd gauche 
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kept their seats, and the orator of one of the depu- 
tanons iivaa united to the bar by the intrusive 
president, "who said that the deputation had been 
shamefulU kept waiting for more than three hours 
The orator, in the name of the majoritj of the 
Pans sections— in the name of twent} -eight of 
the sections — demanded back their friend, their 
brother, thi man that was in\e8ted with their con- 
iidtnce, and who had alwa\s told them the truth 
(Hebert), and further demanded the liberty of all 
llijbe who were groaning under the despotism of 
th Committee of Twelve “ Citizens,** said He- 
r lult-de-Scchelles, “ tht fora of reason and tfu 
f tct of the j)eopU are one and the sanu thinq '** 
Ihc mob cheered “ Say that over again,** said 
Leoiidid Biurdon, “ for that is a grand truth '** 
“Ciiizlns,** continued Iler'iult, “the foice of 
ri ison and the f irce of the people are one and the 
siine tliini, \ou c me htie to demand jusliee — 
j uo-i lie 18 Lur first dut} — \ou shall have it before 
we use ’* Other deputations with other orators 
tdim in to ])rt sent the same denial ds, ind ti call 
in a moK (\pli it manner for the suppressun of 
the C mil It (e li Twihc md the eipital | unish- 
meiii (1 Its members Oneottheerit rs further 
re piirid lidt tlu “ infamous Roland should be 
])ut upon his trill before the Rev elutionary Iri- 
binil Ever\ one of the orators spoke mire or 
h^H pliinh ol the expedient^ uid neeessit^ of e\- 
pcllii^ the Girondists, “ the h>pjcrit(s and tiaitors 
wh had obliged the good fieo] le of Pins to show 
then strength enee mere** \\hni they had all 
belli heard ind applauded, Licr i\, the comrade 
and fiiend of Dmt in, in ived that the Convention 
should in tanth decree the 1 her ition of Hebert, 
\arlet, uid th list, tlie dissLlution ef the C m 
mit ee of Twelve and the eximinatiun of tie 
conduct of Its members bv the C iminittee ef Ge- 
ne ril Seeiiitj Ihe dcputitions, wh had s ated 
tlumsflves on the enip \ henehes shouted iiid 
voted with the members who hid remained m the 
House, Lier i\ s first and second propositions 
were eairied b\ acclamation, b> tumult, and, this 
being d me, Ilerault de-bi( belles quitted the ehair, 
and deputies, deputations, and mobs all departed 
just as the luilencs cbek was striking the niid- 
night-hour * 

On the filiiwing morning the 28th of Mav, 
the Girondists resolved to renew the struggle, 
alth)Ut,h the} were nut u whit stronger than they 
had been on the preceding evening, ilthougli they 
could no longer entertain a reasen ible hope that 
an} portion of the armed firce of Pans would 
stand by them To themselves, however, it sig- 
nified little what course the} took, no submission 
to the Mountain would have saved them from its 
fury , the most they could have gained would have 
been a few da}e or weeks more of a miserable, un- 
certain existence , the Montagnards had declared, 
and they themselves had declared over and over 
again, that there never could be peace or truce 
between them, that the guillotine must be the 

* Mmiteur, and other newepapen of tlie day, in Hia Parlement 
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arbiter of their disputes according to the con- 
fessions of man} of them, they had for a long time 
been living in the constant apprehension of mas- 
sacre or assassination — ^it was better to die at once 
than continue thus When the House met in the 
morning, Osselin, a Robespiernst, called for the 
report of the decree which had been voted the pre- 
ceding night Lanjuinais ran to the tribune, and 
exclaimed that tlicre had been no decree, that 
everv thing had been conducted in a violent and 
illegal manner , that the votes of a fraction of the 
Afasembl} on the previous evening were null and 
void , that the whole affair was a conspiracy — a 
conspiracy a thousand times more atrocious than 
any that had hitherto been got up After noticing 
tilt arrests of Htfbert and Varlet, and the two or 
three other individuals about which so much noise 
had been made, he said, “Above fifty thousand 
citizens have been imprisoned in the departments, 
within these two months, by order of }our com 
missioners , more arbitrary arrests have taken 
])liice in three months than ever took place in 
thiitv }eir8 under the old regime For these ^ix 
in nihb men have been preaching nothing hut 
ainrchv and murder , and shall these men go un 
jiumshed ? * Here butcher Legendre cried out that, 
it Laiijuinois did not hold his tongue, he would 
g ) and thiovv him headlong from the tribune But 
Laiijiiinnis continued his speech, declaring that 
last Sunday night it had been proposed at the 
Jiicobiiis to get up a general massacre, that the 
bunc subject was to be discussed this very night, 
tint the Mountain piotected only assassins covered 
with the blood of their fellow -citizens , that last 
night the ( i iiv ention w as not free, but forceu, 
viohtcd, and t( creed by a mob, and by the 
] reiehers ul murder , that the House was not free 
even at this moment, being surrounded by multi- 
tudcb that were shouting “ Death to the Girondists ' 
Some (t the Miuiituiii denied that there was any 
coeiuon or violence, but Osbelm told Lanjuinais 
ind hib pul tv that, if the} caused any delay in 
p isbiiig the decree and in liberating Hebert, there 
would b a terrible insurrection When Guadet 
attempted to bpeak, and to show how Petion, La- 
bource, and other members of the cdtd droit had 
been prevented by the mob from entering the hall 
the preceding evening, Bourdon de POise de- 
manded a decree of accusation against him, and 
cast 111 his fact that old and ternble charge of the 
correspondenee of the Girondists in July last with 
Boze, the painter, and Ihierry, the king*8 valet 
Kubespierre threw back to Lanjuinais his charges 
of plots and conspiracies “ It is we,** cried he, 
“ that are threatened with a conspiracy which all 
but fools must see The conspirators were de- 
feated yesterday, but they are renewing their 
efiorts to-day *’ Barbaroux and others of that side 
taxed Robespierre with aiming at the dictatorship, 
&c At last all parts of the House joined in crying 
for a division, and the House divided A good 
man} members of the Plain voted with the Moun- 
tain , but still so many had courage to remain on 
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the other side, that the forced decree of the over- 
night waa revereed and annulled b\ a maionty of 
41, the numbers bimg 210 against 236 The 
Jacobins foamed 'with rage “ B> this iniquitous 
vote,” cried one, ” tlie inquisitorial Committee of 
Twelve is to (uiitiiiue in fullforse'” “ But we 
will not allow it,” cried another ** You have 
violated the Rights of Man' Throw a veil over 
'Vour statue ot Liberty *'* exclaimed Collot dTlcr- 
bois, who alwa)B spoke and acted us if he were 
up m the stage “ \\ e will now show them, ’tried 
Danton, “ that, as we have sui passed them in 
wisdom and moderation, so can wi surpass them 
in audaeitv and revolutionarv v igoui 1 lit ) u- 

triots in the galleries Ckprtsstd their opinions in a 
still louder and coarsei niannc r, and the mobs out 
side re-echoed their roar ‘ ^^e have counter- 
revolution here, wt uit not fne, Itt us be eonc 
to our dipartimntH,” said some ol the numbers d 
the c te drut Vt the end of tins sCorra the 
Mountain demanded the tempi iar\ liberation ot 
Hebert, \ arlet, and the othci prisoners arrested 
hv order of the (. ommittie of Twelve lo this not 
the slighte^'t opposition was ofiertd , tlu (uroiidists 
suppoiud the ni tion , Bover-toiilri-de pressed 
for a prompt division, and it was ununiinousl} 
voted that those interesting captives should be 
set at larire Rabaut St -Ltieniu attempted to re id 
a report from the Committee ol Twelve, and, n t 
being able to obtain a hearinj:, and a|iparenilv 
bein.: glad of an op^wrtuiiitv i« tet ri I ol the 
danger of belonsing to so unpojiular a bodv, he 
gave in his resignation, declaring that he would 
have nothing more to do with that committee 

Hebert and Vurlet were instuiitlv released from 
the \bbave, and earned sliouldtis hie,h through the 
streets of Pans, crowned with oak li avi s Hebei t’s 
procession ended at the lluiel-de-\ ilU, where he 
was received with trans])orts and e.estasieE, his 
municipal colleagues, the president, and all present 
hugging and kissing him C haumett , his ofheial 
8U]ierior, tendered him another civic crown, wnieli 
had been presented b> the patriots flu frows> 
journalist took the crown and put it upon the bust 
of Rousseau saving that men in ofhee like himself 
only required encouraging words, and that such 
crowns ought nut to be awarded until after their 
death. A eitizeneas then ])re8ented another crown, 
which was put upon the bust of Brutus 1 lom the 
Hotel de-\ ille Hebert proceeded in triumph to the 
Jacobin Club to demand vengeance on the Com* 
mittee of Twelve 

Robespierre, Marat, Danton, Chaumette and 
Mavor Pache, wbohe ofiicial {lowers were so ex- 
tensive, now organized or hnished organizing an 
insurrection which should be so universal and 
tremendous as to sweep away every attempt at 
opposition. A great assembly met in the elec- 
toral club of the Ev6che, composed of com- 
miBsioners of the sections, commissioners of the 
commune, and delegates from the department 
and from the various political societies The 
elective and representative nghts of women were 


recognized, and the patnoteases of Pans were re- 
presented in this assembly by one hundred women. 
Before night thirty-six ol the fort) -eight sections 
had sent their commissioners to this meeting. 
Peremptory summonses were sent to the twelve 
other sections , and a aelcct committee of six was 
appointed to prov ide the means of public salvation 
Besides thib the sections met in their several halls 
01 ussL in blv -rooms, and most of them sat all 
tliriuL,h the night, picpunng uddressesto the Con- 
vintion to demand an exjilanation of what president 
Isnard had meint bv talking of the destiuetion of 
Pans, and in doing other work or in making other 
preparaliuns, whuh lannot lie so bricflv described, 
but winch miy he casilv imagined On the fol- 
lowing div, the 29th, the fire of insurrection was 
iuiiud bv di^astruu*-, alarming news from nearh 
all the annus of the riimblie — the arniv ot the 
Pvniieis had lueii beaten bv the Spaniards, the 
aimv of the North was contiiiuing to reiuut , and, 
worst of all, the uiinv latelv sint into the \en(lee 
had been tiioiouglilv difcatcd b\ the insureints 
Sevei il of the sections sint deputations tothcCoii- 
venti in with bluck flags or flags bearing verv daik 
mottoes, t) demand the evplanutiun of Ismird’s 
tiircat, the suppression of theC oinniiUeeof Twelve, 
the furniatioii of a ri volutionarv armv , and te 
state that no inviolahilitv except tint of the people 
could be ackiiowlcdgecl unv longer, and that, con- 
stquentlv, all the deputies win had endeavouted to 
anil the dej irtniiiiis aganisi Paris must lie e\- 
pjled the 11 mse and put iiiuler iriest M inv 
were for bigii niiig tint dav er that night, and at 
the .fae bin Club great diseoiiteut cxpressid 
at the unntee ssarv del iv 1 veil butc her Li gc iidre 
was there aceused of supiiunesa and excess if 
mode rati n— was called an » tihrmtur^ or ine that 
set pc )j Ic to vbcp U)beb])ierre w is i died upon 
to let, but the Inc irriiptihle, wlio nivei put him 
self f reniost on these oee asioii'', said tint the husi- 
mss pr peilv belonged lo tlie lunnnuiie, who would 
n I doubt j( in the {leople and do its dutv ni proper 
time And then llohcspioirc added jiutheticallv, 
” It lb net given to one niui to prescribe the sal 
vation of the people, and least of all is it Liven to 
a man like me, exiiaastcd, worn out b) four vears 
of revolution, consumed bv a slow and mortal 
fever ’ fbe ussemblv at the 1 veehe continued 
tlicir bittiTigs, and, to quiet the afiprehensions of 
the shopkeepers and respectabilities, who cared 
iiiuvh less for the Girondists than for their own 
goods and purses, thev took and administered an 
oath to respect propertv during the coming insurrec- 
tion, which, in their language, was to be not a^iAy- 
ncal insurrection, but a moral one {non physiqut , 
man Unite moral*) The Committee of Twelve, 
which was now only a committee of eleven, the 
Giroiidista in general, and all Pans knew what was 
doing , only Garat, the minister of the interior, and 
Pache, the mayor, pretended t| be ignorant or un- 
certain aa to the facta In tR course of the day 
the trembling Girondiats, clutching at atrawi, and 
fancying that, if they could only detach Danton 
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from the Cordeliers and Jacobins, the} might jet 
weather the storm and triumph over the Mountain, 
sent Mcilhan to flatter and cajole that great bulh 
Meilhan performed his task as well as it could he 
done he praised Danton’s energy and ahilitj and 
generositj of character, represented how different 
a man he w as from Rolicspierre, and how sensible 
hiB pirtv was of that difference , ending with tcllinG^ 
him what a grand pirt he might pla\ if he would 
oiih quit the Mountain and join the Gironde 
“ No,” said D niton, “ it cannot be* The Girond- 
ists hue no confidence in me, and I ha\e n nc m 
them , ’ and with these words he turned his hack 
on the negotiator On the next da\ the asseniblv 
Bitting at the E\ ^chd took the name of the Repub- 
lican Union, and in the n ime of all the sections it 
declared itsdf ind Pans in insurrection Ma^or 
Pachc 11 )w miiounccd ti the CimmitUo of Twthe 
and the C mn itt e ot Public ^(curitt tint, to his 
Miigulii giitf, P nswis rather in a turbulent Mate 
LTIuilliir, tin present pr ciircur syndic of the 
department was h*ipi)\ to sa\ that the iiisurrecti m 
wool 1 he i lit 711 lat In the middle of the night I 
the t esin was s uiidt 1, as on the night of the <Mh 
and loth f ViiguM, the drum*? licit t » arms, and 
the birneia were all shut The Giionduts he- 
lie\td their last h ur was come Rolind lea\ing 
his ^Mfe and chd 1 behind hm, ran ind hid him- 
silf n tin house of i fiieiid, Guide t, Iluzot, Bir- 
birou\, ind two or tl ree nior rfthem entnnehed 
tlcnischts 111 a secret chamber, being well jr- 
m1 d w th aims* Tin ni^ht howeitr, pissed 
iw u will lit in's musaci (i n urders their 
fiends rqi rt d thit i w is onli KOing to lie a 
reiilh of \iiL 1 st withnit the Swiss \nd in f it, 
the Ripublu iii T iiion at the KvCche, an 1 the ( ther 
funetir laries wh ) devised the rev It, hil res Ued 
to mutate verv closeh the plan of operntiona which 
hid bee II ad ]tid again * the Tuileries in \ugiiBt, 
when it w is the abode f the king, and not as ii )W 
till seit ft the Conventnn iiid its governing om- 
mittecs In m nu p irtieulars the proeee dings were 
t be evutlv the same now as then, when tlie Gi- 
r iidistb hid a part in them Th re was little ori- 
ginalitv in tliisc insurrections, whieli were to suc- 
ceed eich other b) njnellv , the whole priciss eif 
rev lution mcl ingvv is carried on with a verv small 
oiitluj of iiiventi n In the morning, earlier than 
usual (it was Fiidav the 3lstof Mav), about a 
hundred niemhcrs assembled in the Ceinvention, 
and among them were several of the Girondists, 
who had come with their arms, and Danton, who 
retired into a corner to converse with Gant, who, 
as minister of the interior had thought it decent to 
come down and make a report — a report suffituntly 
made bv the terrible tocsin which wras still sound- 
ing throughout the citv The members assembled 
called Major Pache to the bar , but the mav or was 
a long time in coming In the meanwhile Garat 
told them wliat tifev all knew ** I cannot dis- 
semble 4o the Convention,” said this nice-spoken 
gentleman, ** that there exists a great agitation in 
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Pans; that all the citizens have been snatched 
from their repose by the tocsin in the middle of 
the night The cause of these troubles it your 
reinstatement of the Committee of Twelve, who 
are accused of having calumniated Pans, of having 
arhitrarilv imprisoned magistrates of the people, 
of having formed the project of oppressing the pa- 
triots The harners are shut all the citizens are 
at this moment undir arms in their respective 
sections, and undt r the orders of their usual com- 
manders,” Ac At last, at about seven o’clock, 
Mav or Pache arrived accompanied bv a grand de- 
putation of municipals His story was short and 
intelligible enough At the dawn of day, after he 
had ordered the guards to be doubled at the trea- 
surv and other public ediflces, and after having 
made a report to the Committee of Public Security, 
a great number of persons entered the Hutel-de- 
\ille, where he was sitting in permanence writh 
Ills c uncil, and told him that Pans wras in insur- 
rtction, that they were the commisBioners of the 
ma]orit\ of the sections, and that they bad been 
« I urged to suspend, pr tempore, the mayor and 
the muTiicip lilt V Upon this he and his munici- 
pals had retired into the adjacent Hall of Liberty, 
and laid down their official sashes But, iinme- 
di Itch after, he and his adjoii ts had been called 
back to the council-chamber, where the conimis 
oioncis of the sections had trld them that, seeing 
they hud not lost the onndence of their ftllow- 
citi/ciis, they should all be provi&orily reinstated 
in their offices. ” Ujon which,” said sly Parhe, 
we expressed our gratitude to our fellow-eitizens, 
ind renewed i ur oaths to the sovereign people ” 

1 lom the mouths of others the Convention learned 
il it these tominis'^ioniTB of the sictions with the 
c iicurrence of Mavor Pachc and the icinstated 
inunicipalitv, had appointed to the temporarv coin 
maud in chu t ot the national guards and all the 
troops in Pans one Hinriot, a 1 )w ruffi in who had 
bun a leader of emeutes, and who was more than 
suspected of having been a chief of the bipteiu- 
brizers Ihe president recCived a note fioni an 
officer (ommandmg at the Pont-Niuf, stating that 
the said Henriot, as provisory commandant-general, 
had ordcicd him to hrt the alarm gun which wras 
posted at that bridge, which he had refused to do 
wi hout the express order of the Convention, who 
had decreed it to be a capital crime for aiij one to 
fire that piece without their authority Valaze 
called Henriot an audaciously impertinent scoun- 
drel, and demanded that he should be brought to 
the bar Mayor Pache said it must be all a mis- 
take , that he had ordered that the alarm-gun was 
on no account to be fired — that assuredly it would 
not be fired But he had scarcely said the words 
when that terror-striking gun boomed eff, shaking 
the hall and most of the hearts in it At the sound, 
the galleries, which were now beginning to fill, set 
up a joy c us shout Gambon did two v {tin things , he 
called the galleries to order and decencj, and he 
called the House to union, unanimity, and firmness 
“ In these extraordinary circumstances,” said he, 
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**tbeonlyBBjeBiiiof disippomting the evil-intentioned 
II to cam the National CkinvenUon to be respected *' 
Thunot eadaimed, “And t call for something 
better ' I demand that the Committee of Twelve, 
the icourge of France, be instantly suppressed *’ 
“Yes," roared Danton, “that committee has 
merited the indignation of the people’** Talben 
went further still, calling not merely for suppres- 
sion, but for vengeance, and for the trial and judg- 
ment not only of the members of the committee, 
but of all traitors, by which he meant all the 
Girondists, and a great many of those who had 
hitherto voted with them “ Let the sword of the 
law,** cned he, “ stnke every conspirator that sits 
in this Assembh '** It was the ordinary rc\olu- 
tionary practice for conspirators thus to accuse the 
party against whom the> were conspirins: of con- 
spiracv , the Girondists, who now felt the practice 
to lie \er\ atrocious, had themseUes repeitedh em- 
pl )\ed it against the king Meanwhile the alarm- 
gun continued to boom from the Pont Neuf, and 
hurried messengers brouitht reports that the sections 
were marching towards the Tuileries in oyerw helm- 
ing numbers, preceded by the terrible Pans can- 
noneers, who were shouting, “ Long life to the 
Mountain, and death to the Gironde ’*’ ^ ergtiiaud 
mounted the tribune, and proposed in flashy oratory 
that the patriots should all die rather than abandon 
the cause of liberty — that they should all take a so- 
lemn oath to die at their post To die w as hard, but 
nothing so easy as to swear , and so not only the 
Girondists, but all parties took the oath, the House, 
or all the members that were present, rising simul- 
taneously and shearing en masse “ And now,’* 
cried Danton, with his far-soundiiig voice, “ dis- 
8ol\e the Committee of Twelve Ihe cannon has 
sounded If you are political legislators, far from 
blaming this explosion of Pans, you will turn it to 
>our profit and the profit of the republic, by re- 
forming your errors and recovering your popularity 
I address myself to the men among you who have 
some sense and see their true situation, and not to 
the blockheads who, in great moiements like 
these, can only listen to their passions Do not 
hesitate a moment in satisfying this people'** 
“What people’** cried some of the Gironde 
“ This people of Pans,** responded Danton, “ this 
immense people, which is the adianced guard of 
liberty, and which abhors tyranny and cowardly 
modfranittme — this people of Pans, who will be 
backed by all the departments Hasten to satisfy 
them ' Hasten to save them from the aristocrats 
and from the effects of iheir own wrath , and, if the 
movement should continue after you have done this. 
Pans Itself will soon annihilate the factious, and 
those who move them ’* If the Girondists hod 
sworn to die, they had certainly no intention of 
dying for their Committee of Twelve They made 
up thmr minds to give up that committee at once, 
a^ sent Rabaot-St -Etienne to the tribune to pro- 
pose the instSDt suppression of the committee, from 
which he had separated himidf b) his resignation 
on the 28th JM Rabaut, deeming it expedient 


to justify the original formation and intention of 
the committee, declared, in his sanctimonious man- 
ner, that the committee had been instituted to dis- 
cover and circumvent the perfidious complots i f 
Austria and Pitt, who were evidently the cause of 
all the divisions, disorders, and excesses com- 
mitted 111 France, who were certainly keeping in 
their pay all the anarchists and assassins that had 
done so much mischief in the intenor of the re- 
public This was a favourite theme with all 
classes of Frenchmen, the decided royalists them- 
selves not excepted , but at the prehent moment 
thi House was not in a humour to listen to the 
fable Bazire exclaimed that Rabaut St -Etienne 
was a liar, — that the Committee of Twelve had been 
appointed to organise a ci\il war in Pans, and 
Marat begged to remind the president that a de- 
putation from the commune was kept waiting 
Rabaut wab obliged to cut his calumnies short, 
and to propose, satn pkta^ev, the suppression of the 
committee Ihe deputation from the commune, 
which then came to the bar, announced in simple 
and direct language that a great plot against liberty 
and equality had been dibcuvertd by the people 
just in time to prevent its execution , that the com- 
missioners of the fort} -eight sections had all the 
threads of the conspiracy m their hands, and 
meant to arrest the chief conspirators and send 
them to the guillotine, that the people, who had 
ribcn to a man on the 14th of July, 17 b9, to take 
the Bastille and liegin the revolution, and on the 
lOih of August, 1792, to cast down the t} rant from 
hi«i throne, had risen a third time to stophberticide 
and counter-revolutionar} complots , fruit the coun- 
cil-general of the commune had placed all property 
under the safeguard of the people, had alloued 
iht sans ndoUt^ forty sous a day as long a\ Ihty 
should bt undtr arms, and had formed a committee 
to correspond directly with the Convention in this 
moment of agitation The Girondists declared 
that whatever plot there might be was of the com- 
mune’s own making, that the Convention was not 
free, but under the bayonets and cannon of insur- 
gents , that they ought to suspend their delibera- 
tions until their liberty should be restored to 
them but their voices were drowned, and the ma- 
jorit} of the House were tcrrihed out of their 
senses , and, when another deputation came from 
the commune to reproach them with their delaj, 
they voted that a committee the commune had 
appointed to act with them should have an apart- 
ment in the Tuileries, close to their own hall, and 
that the national treasury should pay tne forty sous 
per day, which the commune had thought proper 
W allow the patnots Not stopping at these con- 
descensions, the Girondists, with some faint, delu- 
sive hopes of winning over ihe people, resolved to 
proceed further, and Vergmaud himself moved a 
resolution, “ That the secUons of Pans have 
deserved well of their country.*’ The motion, as 
a matter of course, was cairiM by aedamauon, the 
gallenes applauding, but wondenng how it could 
have onginated m Bach a quarter. Vergmaud and 
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hiB friends took heart, but their rising spirit \»aa 
soon (lamped by the arrival of fresh deputations, 
all Giving vengeance against tbem Dcpaitmcntd 
procuruir s\ndic L’Huillier, \iho had told the 
government that this insurrection would be loute 
mm nil, ramc to the bar, at the head of mother 
deputation fiom the commune or from the com- 
mune and the department (a host of men, followed 
bv troops of armed suiis-culottis), and, after accusing 
the Girondists of all manner of political crimes and 
delinquencies, and Isnard in jiarticular f ir his blas- 
phemous words against Pans, he demanded venge- 
ainc agunst Isnard, the members of the Committee 
ef Twelve, and a^reat manv others, such as "Serg- 
niaud, Guadet, Gensonne, Brissot, Bu/ »t, Barba- 
loqx, Roland, Lebrun, Clivieri, and, in short, “ all 
the men pioseribed bv public opinion ind dc- 
iiounecd bv the commune of P irii ” The Mount iin, 
and 'll** ) the gall( ru s, who h id so reccntlv a])]i]aude(l 
^ergllnud, now (1 ecud L’Huillier, and demanded 
that Barn n , w ho iinih rto( k to draw up a (kcree for 
the suppression of the C oinmitrei ol Iwelve — of 
tint fatal committee whose creitan he hid him- 
selt recommended an 1 pr posed — sh uld insert in 
it the ]iri serijiti m of ill the Girmdists who hid 
hi n mined or alhultd tD hv L Iluillici llic 
prvsident s eh nr w is at tins nnment uieupied 
bv Gn^oiie, who invilid L Hiiillier ind Ins till to 
the Inn uist of tin siting L’lluillier and tlu 
while of lh( iiumeruis deputation wint and seaud 
th ms Ivis (n the ben hes im mg the niimlars of 
tl ( M( untun, who m ide i < in 1 n thim, and rc- 
euved them witli ( igir lov , while tlu s ms cnl ttis, 
win hid lie nijiinu. I them cilKd in otliir pi- 
tri its from the loblii s (r eouid la ui til the floir 
of the ilousi w is eompleltlv e vered The It 
gnu lie i illtd out for the pimtin^ of L lliulliei’ss 
addriss and f ii the deerie whieh Bariere Imi un- 
dertal en to dr iw up ^e^gnlaud CMliinied thit 
till H uise w is Uss lri( thin (vir — thil it w is in- 
indited — tint its meiiihcib wen mixed with the 
]ie(j)li ‘ Well, then,” erud Jjevasscui, “let the 
iiitmbirs of the guiili ^o over and su among the 
in inbiTs of tlu dioit, and tliin the Convention 
will be sipirited and (iisimct fi im thep titioneib, 
who will remiin on this side * \iidpres.t seven is 
if Lev issLur h 1 been ab illet-inaster, mil the Jaeu 
bins iptr i fiuurantijtlie Montagnards (h nged sidtb 
and sit the nisLlves down among tluir idverbiriis 
of tlu cdtd droit, leaving the gauche entirelv to the 
deputitions a.id the mob Pusident Gri^oiie, in 
the midst of a hurricane (for the meiiihcrb of the 
right did not receive the members of the left bo 
imicablv as the latter had reeeivcd the people), 
put the question of printing L’Huilliei’s address to 
the vote, and pretended that it was faiilv c irried, 
tliough neith i he nor anj one else could pu&bihlv 
collect the votes, or distinguish, in that scene of 
confusion, one part} from the other. “ And now,” 
cried the Mountain, the deputation sitting on the 
benches of the Mountain, the sans-culottes in the 
body of the House, and their brethren in the 
galleries (thousands of voices all pitched to tlie 
vox. HI. 
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highest kc}), “ now for Barreie’s project of 
decree' Now let iis vote \gaiii the 

Giion lists cried out that tlicv were not Iul— that 
ni division could tike jilace — tint the husiiiesb of 
the House was buspendid ^ ergniuud did some- 
thing more than this he had been out to look <it 
the national guilds that wire patrolling mar the 
Tuileiiis, and tioin llie behaviour of some of them 
he had conceived a hope th it thev were as vet un- 
decided , and tlicrtfoiu he evelaimcd, “Let the 
Convention go and uiiiti itsill with the armed 
firce which sun unds it, and scik in ih se ranks 
protectnn agunst this violence’” Hiving said 
these w irds, he went towards oi e ol tlu duor^, m the 
expect ition thit the wh ile of llu c'^te droit and the 
griater ])art of tlu PI iiii, which, t gdlur, would 
firm the nn)OTitv of the Assemhlv, would iillovv 
him But none foil wed him except his own partv, 
tlu memhers of llu Plain sitting bil nt and mo- 
ti mless, ill in unc miforlable st 1 1 of doubt or fear 
The Mmntun eheirid as \irgiiiiud and his 
Gill iidists dibippi ired tbioiii^ii the door , and then 
( lid) at demmdil the instant appel nominal, or 
c ill I V mnstei nil, in ordir 1 1 show who wtre the 
tiait rs that had deserted their posts But at this 
moment \ trgni lud, with his friends, retuiiud into 
the House, s relv disaj pointed i, not hav in., been 
f llowtd hv the inajontv, much irntited against 
the sedinlarv Plain, eomj \Ulv disi ncerted and 
dejteUl His uttemp td setession had i» iied — 
and filled m >st ridieul uiolv llu Mountain and 
the sms-culottes wile mied him back with un- 
sivuurv eompins ns ind shouts of liiigliter He 
fkmuieledto be lu ird, but Robcspicm got into 
tbetiibune bet re b m, and kt])t pjsscssi m of it 
n spite it him Hie voungii Robesiieire bad 
ebb /creel a tremendous speub earbei in the dav , 
but down t » this mmieiit tlu greit Iiuorruptihlc 
hid sit silent Now, biwever he nude uji fjr 
hjs abstinence He was vvi irv, he siid, ofidlr 
tdk and lull nu isiirt'* the countiv must be 
sived 1 div Ol luvtr — t»-inoirow it might be t o 
lite the C iivuiti ni iiquired pargiiig ind jun- 
lvin.r, and so did llu irmv the petition peitnted 
bv L lluill er ebarlv expl lined whit the people 
w lilted , til it pititiuii hud 1 iid down the oiilv means 
of living the commonvvealih He was procieding 
tj we ive 111 arguiiunlative speech, when \ergniaud 
ciicd lut, “ Ri bespieriL, come to the point ’’ — 
“I will, and il shall he u., mist yon,” continued 
the Incorruptihle “ against ?/ m, who, after the 
rcvoluti n of the lentil of Vugust, endeavoured to 
bring to the scatiold tlu pitriols who hud uecom- 
jlishcd it — against yov, who have never ctased 
invoking the destuictioii of Paris — against y u, 
who would have saved the tv rant, had you d irtd — 
against you, the aceomplucs of Dumoune/ — 
against you, who have savagelv pui'^ued the same 
jiatriots whose heads Dumouriez wanted ' \es, I 
come to the point, and I require a decree of accusa- 
tion against all the accomplices of that traitor, and 
against all tlie others impeached by L*Huillier and 
the petitioners sitting there '” These words which 
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were the death-warrant of the Girondists, were 
vihementU applauded B\ tins time Baiieic had 

g ot hiB project of decree leailjr H was verj lung, 
ut the substance of it was this. — 1 That the 
Committee of IwtUe should be lor c\er suppressed 
(a good deal of the stoi m of the day had been 
made to ] re\cnt the. Girondists enjoving the merit 
ot the \ohiiitarv surrender the\ had offered), that 
the jmpers ot that committee should be seized, and 
a r< port ujion them presented within three da\s — 
2 lint the armed iorce and all the sans-culottes 
hired at tort} sous a-da\ should continue under 
aims till further orders — 3 That the cmsjnratois 
and enemies to the republic \\ho had been de- 
nounced h\ the commune and the other deputa- 
tions should be impeached as sdou as possible — 
4 That a proclamation should be drawn up and 
sent to all parts of h ranee, c\planator\ ot the 
])iuccd n^s of this dai 

\t ahiut till o’eloik at nmht this project was 
put to the \ote, and c lined with the same circum- 
st lines which had attended the precediin; division 
The Girondists wen allowed to letiu to their homes, 
or to thrir nighth hidiiu jilaces Ihe conimuiie 
ordered aMueral illu i iiiatioii, and the sectioiib 
made what tin v ealkd a eivie jiromcnadi b\ toreh- 
light But, beloie duvlieht returned loud muiniur 
iiurs weie lieard that en iu.,h hil not bten d ni , 
that great jirep iratioii" and di<p ivs h d bien in iile 
to vtrv little purpist , tliat tin Gii nidistswtic n t 
vet under 1 >ek tti d ktv in the \bbive, ihil the 
traitors might escape througli an absurd Ueiiciev 
about forms of law, llie Jac bin C lub w is 

frame, nor was the cuminune n uch (aimer or 
more satisfied In the club Bdlaiid \ ate inns 
dccl ired that they hud been doing things 1 v li lives, 
and that thiv must complete their work before the 
ptople cooled upon it , and Henriol cime forward 
with an oilei to ])lace the armed f ree at the dis 
position of the club The ne\t dav (the Is ef 
June) being a Saturday, it wis aer ed ti put ill 
further proceedings till Suiid v, whuh hud ulw ivs 
been the fivourite dav with the insurrectionists 
This delav, too, would allow tune li briii^ into 
Pans several thoioughU saiis-eulottie battdims 
who had been destined for the war in tlie A eiidee, 
but who had not marched farther than Couihevoic 
ihe committee of the commune, which took )os- 
bcbsion of their allotted apartment in the Tu leries 
on Suturdu} morning, assumed all the functions 
and powrers of an executive government, or onl) 
fehircd those powers with Paehe and his insurrec- 
tion- increase el mumci])dls, and with the osscmbl} 
of Bcciions, wl ich continued to sit at the Lveehe 
We cannot truce the steps of Robespierre so dis- 
tmetU, but all ^aturda} Marat apfiears to have lieen 
going and coming between the Evecht* uid the 
Hutel-de \ille, anel between the Hdtel-de-\ illeaud 
the Tuileries, haranguing at each, and recommend- 
ing to all energy — energy and rigour liie com- 
mune voted more money , six livres a-head for the 
workmg-men who continued out and under arms 
AmgnaU of a hundred aoui each were provided 


for the soldiers of the battalions at Courbevoie, 
who arrived all in gtod time, and who received, in 
addition to this stimulus, the moat exciting accounts 
of a conspiracy discovered, the authors of which 
sat in the Convention, and must be dragged from 
It, whatever the letter of the constitution might 
say to the contrary All Pins was in motion; 
muskets ' 111(1 pikes were seen everywhere, and im- 
nicn«e pirks of uitillerv at various points the 
men of the sections had slept on their arms the 
preceding night , the Pans cannoneeis had slept by 
their guns lii the course of the day the muniei- 
p ility sent to arrest Roland, but, not being able to 
find tint e\-miiiistci, they arrested his wife and 
lodged her in the Abbayt * About a hundred 
members assembled in the morning ut the Conven- 
tion, but none of the Giiondists attended The 
thuiB (1 the pirty however, all (ontrived to meet 
at a (linnci in s me hye comer of Pans We cm 
hilieve Ljuvtt whisays they hud smnll appetite 
Ihey (lelihti ited up n what was next to he done to 
save the ri| ul)lit,()r then own party and their own 
heads l\tun, Bu/ot, Gensoniie jiroposed that 
they should ill return tu tlu CuiivenMim and die 
m their scats (winch, by th wav, they were bniml 
to do by thiir oitl of yes eiday'^ , Barbuioux pro 
posed lint tluv sli uld git) llie Convention, but 
tint, inMtid (f w niii g f i (hath on their curule 
chiirs, tluv sh uhlliive nd itiack their advirsa 
lies, tlidsi t mnundeldcsi i ncealmint and 
tlun fluht to till jir vines wlure tluv might lind 
a piity strong tnou.,h to hung thiin back vie- 
tin Ills I Par s Louvel — I uulilas L uvit — was, 
according to his own inn at ive, tin ^nosl decided 
of th )SL who rcdininiindcd lilt lust c ursc “It 
IS imp iso.ihlc,* said hi, “ 1 ir us ti do any goal 
by going t) till CoMventi in, where till M uintain 
and the dienes n lon^n pennil us t ispmk If 
we go llicic vvi shall g]V( Ihctn the opioitenitv of 
sci/iiig all llicir jiiiv u nit hi ivv N r is tliire 
aiiylhin,, lint vve euii d by siayingiii Pins which 
is everiwed by the tiiror insjiiitd by the eon- 
sjiirit rs who ire misters of the irnud lorn and 
ef all the consiitiitid ainiioriiies Jhtrt n n ihmq 
but a (Jf initminlal mvinctt n ihit (tin mu 
Fr (W(t \\l oiigh , ihcrtforc, to seek some stcure 
asylum for this night, and in the course of to- 
morrow am’ the following days steal out of Parib 
one ufttr the other, and then, using oui various re 
sources, we ought tu meet and reunite at Buideaux 
or in the Calvudus, and, if the insurgents there are 
m an imposing attitude wc may put ourselves at 
their head Above all things we must avoid stay- 
ing us hostages in the hands of the Mountain , we 
must not think of returning to the Convciition 
Brissot, \ergniau(l, Valaze, and some others 
thought that the danger was not so great, and 

• Thw «IU niiiPh Jmtini; open tliia rapture * 1 hr ex ml »t( r 
It lanil. UM III (hriuijup dr I'arU' * hu not Inu Brri«ltcl 
Sumi niiiivtl n at i ir\thini( >n Uaniiii„ tint hi sif eaa 
eaught liiNti nd ol I m anl I thnt the bad\ hnd CHcape 1 I ut Uiu aoul 
had rerouioed lx I luU tu Iw t ikra 

Manv n her urr hU w( re mo^ In thru da>a b} order of tl e uim 
muue Till priutan who worked fbr Girondiat publuhrra were muob 
■ought ufler 

t Loavet Memoirea 
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that Ihev might sta^ a little longer m Pans, to 
see \»hat turn affairs might take Every man 
thous^ht hiB own opinion the best, and they had 
come to no common conclusion or agreement when 
the sound of the tocsin again struck their cars 
The frightful chiming was led off by Marat, 
who isctnded the belfry of the Ildtel de ^ ille, 
and with his own arm ram; the fir«t peal be 
tween eiglit and nine o’clock on Saturdaj evening 
At the sound the Girondists rose from table, 
and scpiratcd to r) in search of good hiding-places 
for the nitrht llie few members of the Con- 
vcntKii who had assembled m the morning had 
gone tc tlicir dinners, but at the sound of the toc- 
sin enne of them niw returned to the House 
The ni raber that met was too «mall to make a 
H use, but this was not a time to allow of any 
delicue attenti n to forms L(^(ndre, who hid 
been a sailor Ictorchc tcok up the tridcof butcher, 
c\(l limed, h(n i ship is out in the r ads and 
the stanittii sies th it the wii d is gt od, he sets sail, 
and ttwav ’ These f w M nti^nirds the ref. re 
set tlumsehes n| as all use aid ])ioc(eled t> 
biisiiKss On ol th ii sidth I the tocsin, and 
the di urns 1 ( itim, t ) urns, d the tr oj of the 
seeti n th it were u nn t, th iii-, r uni the C n 
vcntion, plunU inn nc(d i new insurr ( i i , 
and th it ll c 1 1 iin i n 1 lustili il 1 caust f this n w 
insure eti n i i\ in t)i fait that tlic Cmxditi n 
ll 1 1 not 1 t s iti h 1 x// th di in ii ds ot th } ( ti 
lioi ers Ihe i\|liniti n was irtscnth ^ \tn it 
trout i 1 1 ^ h bv in tl cr nii\cd d p tit on fi >m 
the ( mniiine und the department, wh s crit r 
w IS IIiss 1 fritz id (t rol incd eiiic, in I lei tun r 
ontheilnsiel s etuis Imtwlnhid ibudiied 
his f imii eeeupiti ns t) I kc up the in r en 
1 \ iiiri-, in 1 in re jn ihtid It ])r fessi n ( f p itri t 
lac bin, IT d niunic|ul Ht hid inilt his mine 
teriilik bef re n w bv hi rm cues an I denun ii- 
ti ns he Is gtnei illv su] ])osed to have been 
Mar it’s right hand min m the whole ot the |re- 
8 lit uhair llassenfritz stitcd tliat lie came to, 
demand ll dccTie el aecusatun a^ mist the mem 
beis )f thi ( rnmittii of Twelve, against the c )i 
resp ndents of Dumiuiic/ igiinst the men who 
weic e\citing tin iiihahit ints i f the dejmrtracnts 
iiriinst the jieo^ ot Pari-^, against the men whi 
wen Irjing ti fedcralisc the dcpaitments and 
mal e se\erRl repnl lies, while the people wanted 
a rcjTuhlic, one and indivisible Ihe number 
of twenty tun victims, which hud been proposed 
in ])re\i ns petiti ns or aldresses, did not satisfy 
Hassiwfrat/, who ask d fir twentv-Jtxdf, and 
named them all He called fir the he ids of 
Bn iteau, Gorsos the ]ournali8t, Lantheiias, Lesage, 
Lehurdi, and Grangeneiive, who were, he sud, 
as great traitors as Petion, \ergniaud, and 
the others “ Legislators*** cried he, “ it is at 
length time to finish * We must put an end to 
this counter-rev oluti n* All these twentj -seven 
conspirators must fall under the sword of the law, 
without any consideration — they must all bite the 
dust'** Legendre thought that, while they were 


doing, they had better make the decree of accusa- 
tion include the names of all those who had voted 
for the appeal to the people on the king’s trial 
Marat, who had run over from the Hdtel de Ville, 
said It mi^ht seem inddirate in him, who had so 
long been the personal enemy of the Girondists, 
and w ho had been so cruell} persecuted by them, 
to speak against them now, it might lead to a 
suspicion that he had got up this insurrection 
against them, but the public salvation exacted 
from him what his feelings would not otherwise 
have peimitted, and therefore, us a member of the 
Convention, he must demand the decree of accusa- 
tion against all the chiefs of the dtnounced faction 
Barrere, who was sitting and voting with this 
handful of Montagnards, presented the following 
piopositions — 1 lhat the National Convention 
decree that the cimmittee of public safety or sal- 
vation (mint jmhlic) should be bound to present, 
within three davs, the measures proper to save the 
republic 2 1 hat the stud committee should also 
ni ike a re)iort upon this petition presented bv the 
C( n**iituted nuthoriTics of Pans 3 lhat the de- 
p utment c f P ins, the mumcipalitv and all citizens 
whi hid anv evidence and papers against the 
mimhers thev Ind denounced, should he bound to 
lav them before th said committee — This frag- 
ment of the Convention would not do more for the 
inesent tliev “cparated iiheiut midnight The 
t)C<un kept siunding all through the night, and at 
the dawn if dav the alarm ^un was fired on the 
P It Nciif, the liarrifis were atrain closed, and 
Ui( k li wert h iii ed in cvtrv direction Men, 
well tru md to the bu^'ine-'S, lun aming the troops 
111 1 pike nun, ri porting that Conde had fdlen , that 
lie a piitiiieit il lii Gironde and other depait- 
1 i Is 1 1 the sou h, weie in insuriecti in , tint in- 
t stiie uid f u L,n enemies coi i e«spondence w ith 
the tweilv iw i or Iwetitv-scven triitors, were en- 
deivouiiii.^ t sun und Pins Ihe members of 
the (onvenli n rep und to their hall, and this 
^mdiv in nil u tlure was rathei a full House — 
the M unta ii, the Plum, ind even a giod miiiv of 
the e te dr it, t king their usual seats Lxcept 
Liniuirids and Baibareiux, all the menaced Gi- 
Kindists kept close m their hiding-places, listening 
to the t lesin and the cries of the jieople, and the 
rou ot the alarm-gun Cluviere, their minister of 
finance had been ai rested durn g llie night by the 
seetuin of Pike s , but Isnard, Lanthenus, Dussaulx, 
Pauehet, and a few others who had ideiitihed them- 
selves with the party, appeared in their places, or 
arrived in the course of the morning before the 
t onvention w as block ided Lanjuinais, who seem^ 
to have been the only man of re al courage attached 
to the Gironde party, obtained possession of the 
tribune, and demanded why the drums were beating 
to arms? The Mountain interrupted him by 
crying, “Down* down* — You want to sow divi- 
sions in the assembly * — You want to make a civil 
war But Lanjuinais raised his voice, and boldly 
told many truths — truths so unpalatable to the 
Montagu vds, that Robespierre’s brother, Legendre, 
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Drouet, and Julien rushed to the tribune, and 
attempted to drag him do^^n by brute force They 
tore his clothes oil his back ; Lanjumais, being 
a muscular man, kept so tight hold of the iron 
railing, that the\ could not do it , and, continuing 
hiB speech, he demanded that all the insurrectionary 
authorities of Pans should be removed, that all that 
the\ had done during the three last days should be 
annulled , that all those men vho x^ere attempting 
to arrogate to themselves a ne\v authority, contriry 
to the law, should be declared outlawed, and permis- 
sion gi\ en to everv citizen to fall upon tliem {dc leur 
couni Here he was stopped b\ the president 

(Malarme), who announced that a deputation of the 
retoluiionary and tonstilukd auilt iitus of the de- 
partment of Pans demanded to be admitted to the 
bar, in ordi r to present the hist means of public sal- 
vation The c'^tc droit opposed the admission of 
the deputation, but those terrible petitioners, fol- 
low ed bv the usual escort, marched into the h ill 
‘ Uclegites ef the pc iple, * exclaimed their oratir, 
“ the citizens of Paris ha\e been under arms these 
fourdavs , — for these four divs thc> ha\c been de- 
manding their rights, and for these four divs you 
ha\e been laughing it then trinquillity and in 
actirui The loreh ef libcitv his grown pale, the 
pillars of equality are shul eii , the counter-rey > 
lutionists lift up their ins lent heads But let 
them tremble’ The thunder erouns, they are 
going to be puhenzed' I heir mines arc known 
to }ou We conic for the la^t tune to denounce 
them, decree, then, this instant, tint they aie un- 
worthy of the public conlidence, place them this 
iiibtant under arrest, we will answer for it with 
our heads to the depirtmciits Citizens, the people 
are weary of your eontinuil rdjournment of their 
happincsb' Act for them this minute, or in the 
next they will act fir themselvea *’ Billiud- 
Varennes and Tullien demanded tint the House 
should nut rise, and that no other question hhould 
be dibcussed, until the petitioners were satisfied 
But a great number of voices, including even 
some of the Mountain, called for the order of the 
day, some of them runinding the Assembly tint a 
pitition of the aame- nature had on the o\ern ght 
been referred to the Committee of Public Safety, 
wl ) were to report upon it within three days 
‘ hat order of the day cried Legendre , “ the 
ordir of the day ib to saye the country'” Ihe 
order of the day was, however, put to tlu yotc, and 
( irriid by a considerable majority Upon this 
the jietitioners retired from the hall with menacing 
gestures, the mob poured down from the galleries, 
and the cry w ab he ird ouUide the doors, ** Aux 
firmest citoym ' aux nrmes ** “ Save the people 
from the eilcets of their own fury ' Save the lives 
of your colleagues by voting their temporan im 
pruonment ' \ ou see circumstances command it,’* 
cried one of the Mountain “ No,” responded 
La Rdycillere-Lepauz , ” rather ht us all go to 
])rieon All the cote droit, all the Plain, and 
even some of the Mountain, rose and cried, ** No' 
No'*' An un-named memlier ingeniously jiroposed 


that the committee of public safety should be 
called upon to report immediately on the petition 
which had been referred to it, instead of waiting 
till Monday or Tuesday His proposition was 
agreed to Gambon went to the committee, and, 
presently returning, informed the House that the 
said committee had proposed certain measures re- 
lative to the critical circumstances of the Conveii- 
tion, and would present their project of decree in 
half an hour This project was the handiwork of 
that expeditious maker of decrees, Barrerc, who, 
in less than the given time, ascended the tribune, 
and proposed that the Girondist chiefs should 
vduntarily re<^ign their scats, and submit to a 
temporary exile from Pans The committee, he 
said, had not had time to investigate the subject, 
or to examine any evidence, but, considering the 
position, moral and politic, of the Convention, they 
believed tliat the voluntary •suspension of the de- 
puties designated by the petitioners would produce 
the happiest effect — would save the republic from 
a fatal crisis, and that therefore the committee 
appealed to the patriotism and generosity of the 
accused members, &c Isnard, who had hastened 
the crisis by his wild rhodomontade about Pans, 
and wlioBC name had been set down m must of 
the black lists, instantly grasped at the proposal 
Ibis, as we believe, he did to save his neck, but 
a patiiot and orator like him could scarcely avi w 
so selfish a motive, and he declared, in well- 
rounded periods, that he suspended himself (th it 
is to say, from Ins functions as a legislator) sokly 
for the good of his countn* and in order to avoid 
the terrible inisfortuncs which threatoiSLd the Con- 
vention Lanthenas followed his example, saving 
he entertained the same sentiments as Isnard, but 
was not at all influenced by the armed massisthat 
were gathering round the House Fauclict, whobe 
exploits at the taking of the Bastille and whose 
sermt n at St Jacques de la Bouchcrie had long been 
forgotten, because he hud given offence to Murut 
and had sided w ith the Girondists, — Faueliet, w hose 
Social Circles and systems of universal truth and 
love liud all exploded, o: had all been rolled away 
by newer circles and bolder systems, — followed 
Lvnthenas, and voluntarily demittcd Dussaulx, 
wlio had also been a Bastille hero, did the same 
thing, and in still fewer words Some of tlie 
Mountain seemed touched at these political self- 
sacrifices, but Marat would have none of them, 
and thought that Barrtre and the Committee of 
Public Safety had been very silly to suggest them 
“ 1 disapprove,** cried he, “ of the measu|L pro 
posed by the committee, because it gives tlie ac- 
cused conspirators the honours of self-devotion 
One ought to be pure to offer oneself as a aacrifice 
for one’s country , it is for a man like me, the true 
martyr of liberty, to devote himself as a sacrifice, 
and I offer my Buspcnsioii if you will only this 
instant older the arrest of the counter-revolutionists, 
adding to the list the names of Fermont and 
Yalazd, which are not there, and scratching out 
the names of Dussaulx, Lanthenas, and Ducos, 
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which never ought to have been there Duasaulx 
IB nothing but an old dotard, incapable of being a 
party chief , Lanthenae is a half-\i itted Bimpleton, 
not worth a thought, and Ducos, although he has 
Bome erroneous opinions, is not guilty of any state 
crime, and cannot be regarded as a counter-re- 
volutionary chief’* Lanjuinais, the bold Breton, 
said, “ I believe I have hitherto shown some 
courage and some energ> , ne\cr expect then from 
me either demission or suspension Sclf-sacrificcs 
ought to be free, and we are not free, you are not 
free, iiobodv is free in this Assembly — the cannon 
of the insurgents are turned upon us ** Barba- 
rou\ said that he had sworn to die at his post, and 
he would keep his oath Some other Montagnards 
were ipiite as wroth as Mirat at the me^^xo iermine 
of Ban ere, w inting something more than resigna- 
tion , and Billaud Varennes demanded, not the 
bu pension, but the arrest and judgment of the 
ir used, and w is p* casing the House to divide cn 
tliib question, and >ote b\ appcl-nomm il, when 

I icroi\, wh ) had been to the lobh\, icturncd 

into the II use making a terrible outcry, and in- 
nuunnng tint all the doors were blocked up by 
iin td men, who permitttd neither egress nor in- 
grtsb ^ ‘ Ah ' * cried Bariere, “all this insurrtc- 

ti n comes from London, Berlin, ^ lenni, Madiid' * 
IVeMoush to this intimation that the d puticsweie 
ill pri'^oneis, scteral of the cdt droit hud been ti 
tlic doors and had tried to eseape, but not one of 
th<' n had succeeded except Gjrsas, the j urmlist 
^ w, seieid other members, fiom beth sides of 
the II )use, ran out to the outer d orb , but they 
were all dn\en haek, and Boissy-d* \nghs, one (f 
the number, \cnturing to dispute the will of the 
so\creign pejple in insurrcctun, received some 
blow 1 and got his clothes all t rn At tins s id 
Ri^lit Danton, who w is not in all the secrets of 
th b iiiRurrcetion, although he had himself man i.cd 
the hegmn iig of it (he had been lefi behind bv 
Miiil), expressed the loudest indignation, and 
said that the outraged majesty of the nation must 
he vignoiislv avenged At 1 ist it was agiecd that 
the whole Convention should {,0 out in a body 
and ascertain whether it were free or not Ml the 
cote droit and the Plain rose and formed in march- 
ing order, with Herault-de-Sechelles, who had a 
hue showy processional figure, and who had just 
been culled to the president’s ehair, at their head 
fhev were moving off, but, seeing that the Moun- 
tain remained in their places, thev halted and called 
upon them for shame to follow and share in the 
common danger The galleries, with signs full of 
ineming, advised the Montagnards to stay where 
they were, but after u little hesitation those de- 
puties descended from their ^eats and formed in 
the rear of the Plain The whole Convention then 
moved on in solemn procession, Herault-de-Se- 
chelles having his hat on, but all the rest going 

* 1 ho (Ouncil of II oiators s tt n„ in another part of tlic Tuilt in 
«ero equalh pria nua C irat I tbrun aid U o \elle\eitur doit 
lioiithcc inul n om 1 to oil of tl c irt v irdR tu 1 rr ul t littlu 

I I rho> »ero initantU warn 1 1} labnii a d pstolB II it it w i» 
IndiRponuble tl cv should get Ui m in ntain —Memonn do Qarai 
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bareheaded, m sign of woe. The sentinels and 
guards that had been stationed in the interior of 
the palace gave way at their approach, and let 
them pass , and they descended a great staircase, 
and issued out of the eastern door of the 1 uilenes, 
which opened upon the Place du Carrousel To 
such as were nut in the whole secret with Marat 
and the commune, the sight before them was not 
very encouraging Heiinot was there with his re- 
doubted Parisian cannoneers, who stood by their 
guns witli matches in their hands , there were 
camp furnaces for making balls red hot, tumbrils, 
and waggons loaded with provibion'>, with meat 
and drink provided by the commune for the use of 
the patiiots, everywhere, every spot to which the 
eye could reach seemed covered with armed men 
and artillerv, and in effect Ilennut had sur- 
rounded the Tuilcncs with from 80,000 to 90,000 
armed men (counting that very effective foicc the 
pikcmcii), and with 1G3 pieces uf artillery ' There 
was «till some iron ruling between the Convention 
and the troops and lannuncers in the Place du 
Can lusel, and outride the open iron gale was 
Hcniiot mounted on a charger, and surrounded by 
a numerous and mounted staff Bravely and thea- 
tric illy Ilerault de ‘^echtlUb marched up to the 
git and. 111 the name ui the nation, commanded 
llennct t) make w iv for the National Cinvention 
With ecjuil dignity Henriot replied that he would 
make no w i\ until the Convention had obeyed the 
siveiiign will fi the people Hcruult and the 
Convention hel ind him idvanced a few steps, as li 
thev vv re ill detcimned to pass Ilcnriot reined 
hick his (Inr^er, drew liib sword, and shruted 
‘ Cannonecis, to vour ^uiib'” President, Coii- 
vf it cn, ii,^ht, le t, centre, and all — or all who had 
gme so fir — fell biek tienn the disputed pd>>suge, 
and fled into the runencb hen they had re- 
covered their lieith, they thought they would try 
some other passiee, thev went to the opposite side 
of the jiiliec, iii il next t> the garden front of the 
pxlace thiough which Loiiib \\ I ind his familv 
had cone forth on the 10th of August, hut they 
met with the same reception, and, not seeing the 
slightest hopes of obtaining egress anywhere, they 
returned to their hill with tiieir cars ringing with 
shouts of “ Long live Mural’ * “ Down with the 
cole dn It ' * “ Death to tlie Gironde ’’’ Maiat had 
ligged behind to speak a few words of thanks to 
the I rave Henriot, and to say to the soldiers and 
cunnoneerb, “ C omradcB, no weakness' Quit not 
vour posts till the traitors are delivered up ’* Bit 
lie jirebentlv entered the august Areopagus, fol- 
lowed by a long tiain of patriots, who shouted 
“ Long liv e the Conv eution ’ and seated themselves 
among the members with a great lattling of mus- 
kets and pikes And then paralytic Couthon 
crawled up to the tribune to put an end to this 
long tragicul farce by a sublime piece of mockery 
" ^presentativcs of the people,” said he, “ you 
sec how the people respect you, how they obey 
you, you see that you are quite free, and that you 
cm w ithout any fear vote upon the question sub- 
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mitted to you. Vote then at once , make haste to 
satisfy the wishes of the people and your o^n con- 
sciences*’* Forthwith the lii^ under the dictation 
of Marat, was definitively settled a decree de- 
claring the members whose names were m the list 
to be prisoners in their own private residences was 
drawn up and passed, few of the Plain and none 
of the c^'tt^ druit voting The names included in 
the list (thirt\ two in all) were those of Gensonnti, 
Guadet, Brissot, Gorsas, Ptition, Vergniaud, Salles, 
Barharoux, Chambon, Buzot, Birotcau, Lidon, 
Rabaud, Lasource, Lanjumais, Grangcneu\e, Lc 
hardi, Lesage, Louvet, \aliz<?, the minister f r 
foreign affairs (Lebrun), the minister of hn inces 
(ClaM^re), and the follow me: ten, who hid been 
members of the Committee of Twehe — K(.r\tlc 
gan, Garditn, Ruhiut St Etiinnc, Boikau, Ber- 
trand, Vi^ee, Molk\eau, Htnri I-.mvieic, Gomaire, 
and Bercoine: It was added in the detrei that, 
thou.?h these induiduals were to he under arrest- 
ment in their own houses, thc^ were to be consi- 
dered, until the Convention should otherwise de- 
termine, to be under the safeecuard of the 1 rench 
people As soon as this \oic was made kn )wii t > 
the 80 \ercic:n insurgents outride brave Ilcnriot 
raised his blockade, and cannmeers, scctioncr**, 
pikemen, and patriots of all descriptions, marrhtcl 
ofi, singing the ^a Ira It was iliout ten o’eloek 
at night B> order of the commuiu there w is 
another general illumin itioii and another cimc 
promenade b\ torchlight Some of the sectioiicrs 
quarrelled about what had been done, and were 
near fighting but, in the end, e\er\ thing pis'^ed 
off fratemdlh — onl) a ere at manv more arrests 
were made In the course of the month fourteen 
1 ictims were sent to the guillotine 

The Girondists, who hid llumsehcs trail |bd 
upon the constitutional in\iolabilit> i fLuiisW I , 
called upon hei\en and earth tj witness tin ni n- 
Btrous crime of their ad \er&irjeb in tr mijding up n 
their iDMolabiliU as rt present it i\(s f tlu je |lc 
The simple truth was, tliat, is llu^ h id j t rid of 
the king beciuse he stood in the wa\ tf th ir re- 
public and of their persoiiil t(rgrnndi/cm«>nt, r> 
the Mountain hud got rid of tlieni heciuse lhe\ 
stood m the wa\ of their biiis-cuI ttisni, aid he 
cause the} had declared war, to the guill )tiiie-i\e, 
against them The common culamit\ which hid 
befallen them did not jiruducc an\ tinunini lus 
plan The\ mi^ht all have escaped fnin Pins, 
but Gensonne, Vakze, Guidct, Petion, and \erg- 
niaud, and six or Be\en others of less note, thought 
It better to remain in the ciqiital, and, quitting 
their places of c mcealmdit, the> n turned to their 
owm houses or lodgings to place tlumsehes under 
the safeguard of the peojile, whieh was immedi- 
ately converted into a guard of gendirnies or mu- 
nicipals Others continued in their hiding-] laces, 
or fled and disappeared until the Reign uf 1 error 
was over Only Buzot, Gran.^encuve, Ijouvet, 
Chambon, Salles, Gorsas, Lidon, Rabaut-St - 
Etienne, Lasource, I^esage, Vigtk, Henri Lari- 
vik-e, and Bergoing, resolved to repair immedi- 


atdy to the provinces to try the chances of a civil 
war, or of that departmental insurrecfion which 
Louvet had so warml} recommended A little 
later, however, Barharoux escaped from his gen- 
darmes and joined lus friends who had gone to 
the departments, and, as soon as opportunity 
served, Pdtion, Salles and one or two others fol- 
lowed hiB example. Disguised as servants, grooms, 
or mechanics, the fugitive legibhtors armed at 
Cien, the cajiital of the department of Calvados, 
in Normand\ There the} found in‘*urrection 
enough, but it was an in&urrecti n of roi alibis, 
and the chiefs of it considered the Giruidist rc- 
puhlicatib us little better than the Jacobins 1 or 
a short time there was a hollow union betweiii 
these two parties, and the GiroiidisU were all wed 
to take the name of “ \'»scnihl\ of the Depait- 
nients reunited at C acn,*’ and to csi ihlish the 
‘'emhlanee of an ndministration Being ]oined ])\ 
a few Counter revolutionist'! from Biuuiii}, tlie\ 
even \en urtd to skirmish oi ci or twice with the 
troops ol the Ci mention, who were ver\ weak in 
that quarter But the\ soon came to an open 
quarrel with the ro}ttlist‘!, their me ni])atiblc 
allies, accusing them of a design to betru\ them 
and t» hetrav their countu h\ entering into lie., > 
tiations With the Lnglish, and, at newsoi the ap- 
proach of reini ireiments which the Mount im 
were sending, the\ all fled fr m Caen ti trv their 
fortunes ul Boideaux, luuil} ut tin other end of 

I ranee 

^hile the} soj-iurned at Caen, Beau Birbi- 
rou\ and others tf the fugitive deputies made 
the acquiintance of Chailitte CorAv, an un- 
married lid\ of twentv five \eir8 of iigt, uruce- 
lul, handsome, and enthusiastic, a re] nblican, i s 
she buid herselt, bef re tlie revolution bt.,aii She 
h id quitti d the h iiise ol her fuller (i ])r)Mncul 

II hit mail, whin rnhilitv wab) ti live, in irreiitr 
libcrtv, in the t wii tl Cicn witli Madame Coutt- 
licr-d -Brett villi, i relative or friend Hei riioralb 
wtn said to he ine] roichahle, but her enihusiabm 
sttnis at all tiints l > have h ul u toiuli ol iiibuiniv 
II w lur tht tl qutnee imd the nii''l ntuiicb of ilie 
Girmdisib ni«\ Irnvi wi light U]) >n her excitable 
mind, or whether thev had aiiv distinct notion of 
her intention, are coiisidired as ini]) nt luil le 
masteries Ol tliib pait of the stirv all that is 
certain!} known is, iliat she fiequentlv saw ind 
conversed pTivauU with Birbuioux and Petioii, 
and that Barharoux gave htr a litter for his friend 
Duperret, the member tl tin cl^ie droit who hid 
laibed such a storm hv drawing Ins sword on the 
Mount iin On the ^th of Jul\, after taking an 
aflcetioiiate leave of the fugitive deputies wlio 
still continue rl at Caen, she took her ])luce in 
the Pans diligence, and on the afternoon of the 
11th she arrived in the capital and took up her 
lodging in the hotel of La Providence, in the Rue 
de8\ieuY \ugubtin6 On the lollowin], morning, 
the 12th, she delivered Barbaroux’s letter to Du- 
perret On the next morning — ^the 13th of July 
-—she bought a large sheath-knife at a shop in the 
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Palaia RoTal, and then, taking a hacknev-coach, 
drove straight to the house in the Rue de TEcolc 
de Medeciue, in the squalid third story of ^hich 
Marat resided There she v^vas told that the great 
man nias sick, and could not be seen [And so 
si(k ^as he in very truth, that he would soon have 
been a dead man without her knife] Returning 
to her Providence hotel, Charlotte wrote him a 
inte, stating that she had recently arrived from 
the Calvados, that she could give him important 
inf)rmatioii about the cimnter-revolution and in- 
surrection ill pr igress in those parts, and enable 
liim to render a irreat service to France To this 
11 to, which she sent bv the p st, she received no 
ans>v cr ^he wrote another note to carr\ with her, 
and to present at his door in c ise ot her being 
uain refused admittance, or of his not having re- 
CLivtd thi hr-'t In this second note (which ap- 
jxars never to have been delivered, as Marat had 
reel ived the first) sin said, “ I hope that U ini irow 
\ u will emit me an interview I rtpeat to viu 
ihit I have lust arrived trom ( icii, I have to 
rtveal t' mu secrets the most important f ir the 
sihitinn it the leiubli Besiks 1 am perst 
ent d f r the i ii se ot hi ertv , I urn unliupi 
iiid ll s w 11 suthu ti give me a right to xmr 
pi )t( (ll n ’ \t half past seven in the evening she 
t k an therlnukniv coitli, went a^uin to Mar it’s 
1 Uii L, and asked 1 r an answei 1 1 ilic note she 
hi I writ en The d or w is i penid bv aw n an 
irbv w men, wh refused t let her enter, saving 
tint ( t zen Mint, still verv ill, wa« in a hub 
B t AI int himselt, who hid read hei first iiiti, 
h 1111 ^ her voice, oidered that she should be 
almittid and called her into his ro m The 
disi ised writdi w is in a putable hath with u 
St ) 1, ind japirs a d pen and ink hv the si te of 
him lit caecrlv asked his liir visit int what the 
fiuitivi Ciioiulists weic djing ul (am** Wh) 
wen ill V '* W hat were ihiir n imts She named 
them Die hv erne He laised himself almest i ut 
ef the lath, eivmg, “ 1 he traitors' lliev shill all 
]CTJ ll ' Tlie guill tine . ” Hen Charlotte 
C rlav dicw thi knife fi m her hos m, and 
] lunged it into Ins exposed right side, and with sj 
turn iiid will-dineted a hhw, that the weapon 
pii tiatid luht thiough the lungs He could 
eilv shiiek, “A OTfi, chne tmit^ (Help, deal 
liieiil') — Ins blood ehoked him, and he was 
d ul almost in an instant The rhne amie to 
whom he culled was his gouvernantc, or house- 
keeper, a young woman of the lowest or poorest 
eliss, with whom he had for some time been 
living conjiigall} She and her sister lan into 
the room, anel the dving shriek also brought in a 
man who had been folding up newspapers for the 
deceased They found Charlotte Corday standing 
bv the Bide of the hath , they knocked her down 
with the stool, and woulel have torn her to pieces 
if the noise thev made had not brought some sec- 
tioners and two national guardsmen, who were on 
duty at the door ot the Thefttre Fran 9 aiB, into the 
house To these men in authority, who saved her 
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from the fury of the c/iere amie and conducted her 
to the Abhaye, she declared that she had dune the 
deed for the good of her country and in the view 
of ending the civil war which was breaking out 
on all Bides * 

She was lodged in a room or cell which had re- 
cently been occupied by Bnssot , for that chief, 
after escaping from Pans towards the end of 
JutiL, had bicn intercepted in his flight towards 
Switzerland, and was now in the safe keeping 
of the Montignards She began to write a long 
letter to Burbaroux, a document which seems to 
have been overlooked bv the many English writers 
who have chosen to dress her up as a pure, 
high-minded heroine The letter contains much 
triviilitv, some coquetrv, an infinitude of vanity, 
and indications of qualities or principles that are 
still worse It proves that she had been a diligent 
student of those writers who had completed the 
demoralization ut France, and driven the people 
into their present madness — a madness taking va- 
rious shapes according to circumstances and variety 
of ( ndition, education, and character She quotes 
Rnvnul, whim she calls her oracle, to prove that 
one IB not bound to speak the truth to one’s tv rants. 
Sh avows that she had made use of a perfidious 
artifice to cnticc Murat to reeeiveher, but she adds 
that all means arc justifiable or good in such cir- 
cunib inccs, in other words, that the end justifies 
the means which was prccibelv the doctrine upon 
which Murat himself had so long acted In de- 
scribing her 1 mrne v in the diligence, she says that 
me ot htr kllow -travellers, mistaking her for the 
diuglitcr ot an old friend, and supposing her 
]) «>sesbed i f H foitunc, which she hud not, had 
ciliTHl lui hib own hand anil fortune She ad- 
mits th It she had been guilty of the indiscretion of 
talking in the public diligence about her friends, 
and th it it w is through her fellow-travellers that 
the diBcuvcrv was firbt made that she knew Bar- 
baroux and talked of Dupeiret She writes as if 
she Win cmfident that the death of Marat would 
put an end to all the horrors of the revolution, and 
rt store peace, union, and happiness to France 
She savs her own life was worth nothing, that a 
livelv imaginati n and a too sensible heart pro- 
mibed hut a storniv exibtericc , and she anticipated 
an eternal repose in the Ely siar fields with Brutus 
and a few of the ancients My plan,” she says, 

in setting out from Caen, was to sacrifice him m 
the summit of his Mountain, but he no longer 
went to the Convention ” She declares that what 
decided her to undertake the asBasBination was the 
courage with which the volunteers had enrolled 
thembelves at Caen on Sunday the Ith There is 
not a word to commit Barbaroux, there are many 
words meant to disprove his complicity, but it 
must be remembered that this letter was written 
under the eyes of gendarmes, and must pass 
through the hands of the commune, the Committee 
of Salui Public, and the tremendous Tribunal As 

* ProQ^ Verbaux, and newapapen of tiie da^ m Hiat Parle* 
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evidence for the Girondis s it is entitled to no 
weight She complains of tlie in Icpencj of being 
watched in her cell, M nigh* as well as da\, b\ 
gendarmes, and sa\B she fancies that this must be 
the invention of Chabot, as nobodv but a Capuchin 
could have such foul ideas She Ba\B that for the 
rest she is \er} cimfonable in her prison, and 
passes her time in writing songs (a eenre des chan- 
son ) She has gi\en the last couplet of the charm- 
inj: song Valazt^ composed at Caen to all who like 
to liave It Here and there there is a glc im of 
good sense, as when she evclaims, “\\h\t a 
wretched people this to form a republic' Peace 
and good will ought to be founded fir^t, and then 
government might come after , but at Ic ist it w ill 
not be the Mountain tli it will reign long ” 

In con«>equenci cf ««omc revchtimb mvle b> 
witnesses, Dupcrrtt and l^uuchet were urrc‘-ted 
After one or two cxanniialions 1 1 fore the C oniniittce 
of Public Suftt\, Chiilottc Cordi\ was tian'^fcrrcd 
from the AbbaM t) the CoiKi(.rgcrit, the litter 
prison lia\ing now become the usutl portal t) the 
guillotine Here, with the ccrt'llnt^ oi death bci re 
her eves, she wrote (on the 16lh of Juh) t^ her 
father to beg him to pardon herforhiMii^ dis- 
posed of her existence without his permission— 
to beg him to forget her, or rather to rejoue at 
her fate, and to remember the \trse of Coineille, 

Lc CT me full 1 1 hoi tc c i t i 1 e I 

On the same da\, the last ( ^ her life, she finished 
her long letter to Barharoux Shi tells him tint 
he must be sure to read the long interrog itor\ she 
has undergone, if it luld be puhlialied , tli if she 
has written an address, but fears it will be sup- | 
pressed, that xesterdi^ she thought of getting liir 
portrait painted, to be sent to the department of 
Calvados, but that the Committee of \i/ut Public 
had not returned iii\ answer to hei dimand, and 
that It w as now too late to get the ])ortr'iit d me 
She has asked for counsel — for th it is the rul — 
and has chosen an advocate who is a member c f the I 
Mountain , she had thought oi isking f r the legal ^ 
assistance of Robisjntm or Chabot ' She is isto- . 
Dished that the people did nut massicre her on her | 
wa} from the Abha\e tu the Coneiergerie, and cun- 
Biders this as a new proof of their return tiw irds 
moderation With the sime \ aiiiti , and uiixiet\ to 
figure well in public, was mixed the same ranipint | 
Romanism ‘'To morrow,” she sais, “ at eight I 
o’clock, I shall he tried probabl\ b} noon, tu sjieak 
the Roman language, I shall have li\ cd (;’a//rai 
VI cu) People ought now to believe in the valour 
of the inhabitants of the Calvadus, since even the 
women of that cuuntrv are capable of Roman firm- 
ness ” 

Her trial contains many passages that throw a 
strong light on her own character, and on the 
temper and manners of the time Pouquier- 
Tinville, the public accuser, who was beginning to 
make his name terrible in France, read the act of 
accusation, after which Marat’s chert amie and 
other witDesaes were called in to be examined 
The prisoner interrupted the first of these witnesses 
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before she could sav man v words, by declaring that 
such examination w 'is useless , that she had con- 
fessed, and nuw confessed ogam, that it was she 
who had killed Marat “ Who induced you to 
commit that assassination^” asked the president 
“ It was his crimes that induced me ” “ What 

do vou mean by his crimes ?” “ The miseries he 
has c lused since the revolution ” “ W'ho are 

tho^e who engaged you to undertake this deed ?’* 
“Myself alone” They then went on with the 
examination of witnesses , and Charlotte said after 
each of them, “ That is true,” or, “ That is 
very true ” But, when a man employed about 
the Maine depobcd, with the intention of proving 
that she ha I had an evil design against mayor 
Pdche tint he hid setn her the night before the 
murdir at the Maine, and that she had asked him 
wh thcr she could speak with the mavor, she ex- 
claimed eni])}iitieullv, “That is false I never 
w IS at till Maine in my life I know not where 
It 18 .” W^hen the mistress of the h itcl deposed 
that the day after her arrival a gentleman had 
( died to ask for her, the prisoner said that that 
gentle mull was M Duperret The president asked 
her whether Duperret did not call to conduct her 
to the minister of the interior [The minister of 
the intenir was still (rarat, who had been very 
intimate w ilh Duperret ] She replied that it w us 
8 , and that hi had actually concluctid her tu the 
miiiibtei’s, in order tint bhe might ibtain from 
him some pajicrs fur the use of a friend of hers, 
one Mexanilrine lorbm, a ci-dcvant canoness 
if the Call ad )b “Who recommended you to 
Dupcrrit?” siid the prebident “AlwasBarha- 
r mx, at Caen, * siid Charlotte “ What is the 
liresent state of Caen “ There is a central com- 
mittee of the dei)artmcnt«<, who intend to march 
ujion Parib ” “ the time of your departure 

from C iin, did Bui bur ii\ kii iw the object of your 
journiy “N) he oily recommended me not 
to l»c long on the road ” “ Who told you that 

anarehy wub reigning m Pans’” “ Ihc news- 
papeio ‘ Wlnit new Bjiapei 8 were you accustomed 
to read’” “ Perlet, Lt Courner Prun^ais, and 
Lc CnurriCT Universel ” “ But did you not also 

reil Gorbib’s paper, and Brissit’s*’” “No, I 
have never been tin se papers * “ But you are no 

doubt aequainted with certain royalibt papers, 
‘ L’Ami (lu lloi, for eximple “ \ es, I some- 
times lead those sorts of jo irnals ” “ W ere you in 

dost, intimacy with the deputies that have fled to 
Cacn^’ “No, nevcrthelcbb I have conversed 
with all of them * “Where arc they lodged? 

‘ In the Intcndancc ” “ How do they occupy 

themselves ?” “ In uiitina songs and jiroclama- 

iionSf to call tin pc >/ 1( hacit to peace and union ” 

“ What do they say about Robespierre and 

Donton ?” “ They consider them, like Marat, as 
provokers of civil war” “Did you not present 
yourself at the National Convention with the de- 
sign of assassinating Murat there ? “ No ” “ Who 
gave you Marat’s address, which was found in 
your pocket written in pencil ?** “ A hackney- 
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coadimaD.*’ “Wm it not Vapermr* 

«( 1^0 ’* ** Was yoar confeiMr at Caen a a^^ nr 
anilnairornpneatr* “ 1 nci^w went to a awora 
nor to an aiiawom pnaat, for I had no eonnam 
•• Were you not the miatreaa of aome one of the 
fogiure deputiea?” [The iireaident waa foinking 
of Beau Barbaioux, whoae 
were very notorioua ] « No» a®**’ “ What were 
your mtentiona in kilhng Maratr ** To put an 
rad to the troublea of my country, and to earape ; 
to England if I had not been arretted ** “ la it 

long aince you formed thia project?** Ever 
ainoe the Slat of May. and the ezpulaion and arreat 
of the repreaentativea of the people ”... .” It waa, 
then in Uie newapapera you read that you learned 
that Marat waa an anarchiat? ' ” Tea, and 1 
knew thdt he perverted France I have killed 
one man to aave a hundred thouaand * Beaidea, 
he waa a buyer-up of money (tm accapareur 
d argent) A man waa arreat^ at Cara that waa 
buying up apecie for him with aaaignata I waa a 
republican a long while before the revolution, and 
I have never been wanting m energy ** “ What 

do you mean by energ^, or peraona of energy?** 

** Those who aet their private mtereato aaide, and 
know how to aacnhce themaelvea for their coun- 
try '* The preaident wanted to know whether ahe 
bad not made aome experimenta or atudied ana- 
tomy beforthand, aa the blow ahe had given to 
Marat had been ao well directed and ao inatanta- 
neoiialy fatal She aaid no — that that had hap- 
pened aa It had happened — that it waa 
chancework Peter Francis Feuillard, gar^n or 
waiter at the hotel of La Pro\idence, deposed that, 
while he was making her bed on the afternoon 
when she arrived, she told him that 60,000 men 
were going to march upon Pans, and asked him 
what Sie people of Pans thought of little Mai at. 
and that he, the garden and bed-maker, had re- 
plied thereto that the patriots esteemed Marat very 
highly, but that the anstocrats did not love him 
The president then asked the prisoner whether she 
had ever been in Pans before . to which she an- 
swered, never Fauchet, who appears to have been 
denounced simply because he was still nominal 
bishop of the Calvados (for atheism by establish- 
ment had not vet come, though it was coming 
fast), made rather a miserable exhibition A 
woman of the people swore that she had seen him, 
as well as Du^rret, with Charlotte Corday in one 
of the galleries of the National Convention, on the 
evening of the 11th. A person belonging to the 
hotel swore, on the contrary, that Charlotte, who 
had gone to bed almost as soon as she arrived, had 
slept all that evening, and had not quitted the 
house ; and Charlotte herself made the same de- 
claration Fauchet, m an evident tremor, declared 
that he had never known Charlotte, either dvectly 
or mdirectly , that he had never seen her m the 
whole course of hia hfo Charfotte, when quea- 
tuned, said the knew Fawdiet by sifl^ having 
teen him gt Cm m conetitutionid hiihop of the 
Calvadoa ; but that aha had turned her oyee ham 
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Ue owner at Aokmg did not tub a 
of her ^anoler. The woow nrediirtll 
that aha had teen ganlht whh the eaeaasm aniho 
gallery, that there oould he ng mistake, diet Out 
knew hie penon very wdL Wkw oaked how he 
made out his alibi, the right rerewn d finroHef 
said that, as well as he ootUd reoolleet, ha had 
^lent the evening of the 1 1th m playmg ft trietne 
with the constitutional bishop of Nonoy and the 
citizen Loiseau, one of thr directon of m jorj of 
the tribunal of the 1 7th of August, or in the bouio 
of citizen Gaumets, m the Faubourg St Honoid. 
Duperret, who was firm and bol^ and evidantly 
prepared to face the oertain death which awaited 
him, and upon charges wholly unconnected with this 
aasassmalion, declared that he had never been m the 
gallery of the Convention with Qmrlette Gordar, 
but he admitted that he had reoeivad her at his 
house, that she had brought him a letter of uitio* 
duction, that he had viiited her twice at her hotel 
on the 12th, and that he had acoompamed har to 
the minister of the interior He adeted that they 
had found the minister engaged, and had appomtod 
to return to his house in the evening , but that, m 
the interval, his (Duperret*s) papers having bean 
seized and sealed by decree of the Convention 
passed that day, he had represented to her thet he 
would do her more harm than good if ha returned 
with her to the minister's , that he saw beaidea 
that she had no power of attorney to receive papers 
or transact business for her friend the caneneaa ; 
and that, m fine, they had not returned to Garaf i. 
The letter of introduction which Barharouz hat 
given to Charlotte for Duperret had been olreadv 
produced and read in the Convention, and, though 
It spoke of the business of the canoness, it con- 
tained some very different matter, and bad a post- 
script m which the writer said, ” Here all goes on 
well We shall not be long before we are under 
the walls of Paris ** It appeared also from the 
letter of introduction that Barharouz gave Charlotte 
some writings, and particularly a work of Sallea on 
the constitution, which Duperret was to get printed 
immediately, and in large numbers The garfon 
of the hotel deposed, that, beaidea vintrag Charlotte 
twice on the Friday (the 12tb), he had visited her 
on Saturday, the day of the murder. Duperrel 
denied the last visit, and ao did Charlotte, aha as- 
serting that she had expressly finbidden hii com- 
ing to her on the Saturday The preaidei 
her why ** Because,'* said the, ** 1 did i 
him to commit himsdf, indeed 1 oven 
him to set out for Caen ** ” And why ?” " ** Be- 
cause 1 did not bdieve his lifetobeaafe in Buva.^ 
** But you see that you yourself wore safe in Fhrik 
even after committing ao homhte a enmo, aid 
you know that the deques who ate dt CatesdiA 
not nemve tha ahg^teat aeratdi bon.** ** Bet tltt 
deftetiM who have heo deteo od fo pnaon hod 
faavenot boon tried yet*** [Slie am haetaaliBg on 
fhortialt— dhenr headi were as good^m te ten 
moIl) ” How many dopteim an meid at Ceml*^ 
^^Tteymnouteteiin^?'* « Did you not tela 

2z 
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a secret oath to them before quitting Caen?*' 
“No.** “ What did you when jou set out P** 
“ 1 said I was going to malm a little tour in the 
country *' [Barbaroua'a letter to Duperret stated 
that ahe was going to Pans about the affairs of her 
friend the canoness, who had some claims on 
government ] “ Did you not intend to assassinate 
the minister of the interior when you went to his 
house with Duperret ?'* ** If I had had any such 

design I should not have taken Duperret with me to 
be a witness My only animosity was against 
Marat, and aninst him only for the sake of my 
country ’* “1 ask you again, who were the per* 
sons who advised you to commit this assassina- 
tion ^’* “ 1 would never have committed such a 

deed by the advice of others It was I alone that 
conceived the project, and executed it'** “But 
how do you think you can make us belieie that 
you have not been advised, when you say that you 
regarded Marat as the cause of all the evils which 
desolate France — Marat, who never ceased un- 
masking traitors and conspirators 9** “ It is only 

in Pans that people are fascinated by Marat in 
the other departments he is regarded as a monster ** 
** How can you regard Marat as a monster, when 
he admitted you into his room hy an act of hu- 
manity, because you had written to him that }ou 
were persecuted and unfortunate ?** “ What w ould 
it have signified his being humane towards me, if 
he was a monster towards others?** ** But do 
you ihtrA that you have killed all the Marats ?** 
“ A^o, certainly not '** The president then turned 
to Duperret, and asked him what opinion he had 
formed of the accused from the conversations he 
had had with her “ 1 perceived nothing in her dis- 
course,** responded Duperret, “ that was unbe- 
coming a good citizeneas She gave me an account 
of the goi^ the deputies are doing at Caen, and 
advised me to go and join them ** “ How,** cried 

the president, “ can you consider as a good citi- 
zenesa a woman that advised you to go to C aen ^** 
“ I only regarded that as a matter of opin on,** 
said Duperret The woman who had sworn so 
positively to what she had seen in the gallery of 
the Convention, now said that, if it was not Du- 
perret that was with Fauchet and Charlotte, it was 
some indiMdual very like him They showed 
Charlotte the sheath of the knife, and she calmly 
recognised iL Throughout the trial she seemed 
perfectly self-possessed Perceiving some artists 
occupied in sketching her features and person, she 
smiled, and complacently placed herself so that they 
might see her face to most advantage The letter to 
Barbarouz, and the letter to her lather, were pro- 
duced and read At the readmg of a passage where 
she desenbed Marat's ternble threat — “ those words 
which decided bis fate**— her countenance was 
lijgfated up with satisfaction At the reading of 
the indelicate passm about the nightly gendarmes 
and the es-monk Chabot, she laughed The ad- 
vocate, the member of the Mountain whom she 
had whimsically chosen to be her defender, did 
not appear m court , but the tribunal named Chau- 


veau, a distinguished advocate and a man of 
honour and spirit, to act in that capacity, “ seeing 
that the address of the counsel she had named 
could not he discovered ** There was nothing for 
Chanveau to plead unless it were the insanity of 
the prisoner , and this he pleaded in a very brief 
and striking manner “ The accused,*’ said he, 
“ avows with sang-froid the crime she has com- 
mitted, she a\ows with the same coolness the 
long premeditation — she avows the most fiightful 
circumstances attending the execution of her de- 
sign, in a word, she confesses ever} thing Tin*., 
citizens of the jur} is her entire defence This 
imperturbable calm and this entire abnegation of 
self, this absence of all remorse in the ver\ pre- 
sence of death, this calm and this abnegation, 
sublime in one point of view, are not in nature, 
and can only be explained by the exaltation of the 
political fanaticism which put the knife into her 
hand It is for you, citizens of the jury, to judge 
what weight this moral consideration ought to have 
m the balance of justice ** But at that time no spe- 
cies of monomania, or any insanity short of raving 
madness, was usually admitted in any court of law 
in Europe as a bar to responsibilitv, and the juries 
and judges of the Revolutionary Tribunal (mono 
maniacs themselves and athirst for blood) were 
little likely to make practical improvements in 
medical jurisprudence The jury unmimously 
convicted her, and the president, applying the law 
to the case, sentenced her to the guillotine, and to 
be conveyed to the place of execution dressed in a 
red shirt or shift (chemts rouge) as a murderess 
She heard the sentence with a smil^ thanked her 
advocate in a high-flown speech, and then begged 
him to discharge for her some debts she had con- 
tracted in prison, as her property was all forfeit to 
the Republic * She returned to the di’^mal Con 
ciergerie w ith a smile on her lips A priest at- 
tended to offer her spiritual assistance and conso- 
lation, she thanked him, but she did not want his 
services — she knew how to die At seven o’clock 
ou the evening of the same day, the 17th of Julv, 
the executioner presented himself to conduct her 
to the Place de la Revolution At the moment 
she was writing a note, which she finished and 
sealed , it was addressed to the advocate of the 
Mountain, and called him a coward ior having 
refused to defend her She was conveyed through 
the crowded streets in an open cart, looking calm 
and beautiful, in spite of the chtmise rouge and 
the savage cries of the mob She placed her head 
in the appointed place without force or assistance 
from the executioners, and it was severed from 
her body in a twinkling of the eye Legros, one 
of the executioners, in showing the head to the 
people, struck the cheeks uiMiltingly This, it is 
sau^ excited a universal murmur t The face, ac- 

• BbIMb da TUbaul ■CTwlathawha. la Riit PkrlmMnt 
f Hw MIow was oftsrwanlB tapxlioaad fbr his brutwiay Baus 
■ill«a • JoryaMB of tlw BsvolaSoaary Tribniiol wroUf a ouriitus 
Isilsr about it to tho pabUa payan^nyiaf that dtiam MiohoaU 
odmlalslrator of ptdlop hod oometod tho moo on Ihe omI that tiio 
trlboBol, lalwnad uf Us ladoMne} , hod thought it thoir daty to st^ 
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cording to the minute relatimi of one of the jou^ 
nalHtarwai then « pale, but of a perfect bcautj 
and when the executioner showed it a se^nd time, 
“ the extravBsated blood had given the cheeks 
their most beautiful colours,** and then cries 
were heard of Five la JVofcon ' Five la Rep^ 
Itqae ' and every one retired, carrying with him 
the profound sentiment of her horrible enrne, Md 
the memory of her courage and beauty * One 
Adam Lux, ddputd extraordinaire from Mayence, 
went crazy at the thought of her beauty and her 
fate , he instantly composed a poem or discourse, 
in which he called Charlotte Corday a greater than 
Brutus, and proposed erecting a statue to her me- 
mory They seized him, and threw him into the 
Abba}e, he cried, m a transport of joy, “ I am 
then going to die for Charlotte '** They did not 
keep him long waiting, his head was cut off a 
few da) a after hers f 

The cry that the assassination had been pro- 
moted by some of the Girondists was not confined 
to the Jacobins and sans-culottes Baron General 
Wimpfen, a royalist, who had entered into the 
short and hollow league with them, and who had 
held the command of the insurrectionary forces at 
Caen, consistiiig partly of republicans <1 la Gironde, 
but inostly of ro)ulibts like himself, says that he 
penetrated into all their secrets, and knew to a 
certainty that five of the Girondist deputies at 
Caen had instigated Charlotte Corday ** The 
assassination of Marat,** he ea\s, “ was the work 
of fi\e of the Girondists who had taken refuge in 
the Cahados, but it was not Marat that was 
originally designated , it was Danton that the new 
Judith was to immolate The Girondists called 
this cutting the Mountain in two (jeouper la Mon- 
taqne tn deux)^ because the letters, of which Ma 
demoiselle was the bearer, contained an instruction 
importing that, at the moment of the great event, 
the report was to be spread in all the corners 
of Pans that it was Robespierre that had caused 
the blow ** lie says that Charlotte Corday was, 
like himself, a disguised ro)ulist, and that having 
opened the letters and discovered that the Girou 
dists accused Danton of a design of placing the 
littfe dauphin on the throne, a project she che- 
iished herself, she would not think of attacking 
Danton This imputed royalism (and Wimpfen 
even goes the length of calling Charlotte Corday a 
fanatic royalist) startles belief, but for whatever 
depends upon assertion, or testimony, the Giron- 
dists, who wrote their own memoires, and who 

a Immu to cituen Lei.rot by putting him in prlwni and tf at tlia tri 
bunal propened ta make a remuiutranoe to him carom sope/ ‘ I 
have tl ought it mv duty continum thin juryman to m ike thu act 
of Justice known to the people who alwaye grand alway»juat will 
approve this chaatUement which the Friend of Uie People himself 
would liave api mvtd if he had survived his wound Marat was too 
mat a man to nave approted of such meanness he knew and aU 
the world ought to know that when the crime Is punished the law 
is aatiaSad ^me raraons ha\e been led to believe that it was the 
chief exeeutioner himself that committed the fault This is a ■ eat 
mlsuka Somsoa ii on ecoeffeat eittssn sad too ea/ipSteaed tchmm 
maic abtmdertffthctart m the oimtray ha mu much armed at a 
aealthaedftotemilMl -Chmuqiu de Aru m Sul Fmiemeat 
• Chronique de rail in Hist Parllammt 
t l^nvei, MemoltM 


blackened Wimpfen as he blackened them, are in 
general quite as little deserving of trust as he can be 
1 he mistake has hitherto been to place implicit con- 
fidence in the ex-parte statements of one particular 
faction who made the greatest use of the pen — to 
quote and repeat, without any examination or search 
into opposite statements, the stories, professions, 
and declarations contained m the mdmoires of the 
Girondists. There never yet was a political faction 
that could deserve thus to be trusted for the ma- 
terials of the history of their own day and their 
own desperate struggles, and perhims least of all 
were such persons as Barbaroux, Buzot, Ixiuvet, 
and Madame Roland entitled to such credit With 
scarcely an exception, and with only a slight 
abatement, it may be said of them — 

Vunbouken Imn makeshlflv they ate all, 

Man that iwmovad from their inkhom tama. 

Bring forth no action worthy of thair biaad * 

Wimpfen refers to living testimony for the truth 
of his assertions The heaviest of his accusations 
seem to fall more especially upon Pdtion He 
says that that ex-mayor of Pans one day declared 
in the club of the Cabarots at Caen, th^ a proof 
that the Mountain intended to re-establish royalty 
was their letting live the little dauphin, whose face 
and charms were state enmes wortny of death ' He 
states that a great diversity and contrariety of 
opmion prevailed among them, and this fact, 
though disguised and half-concealed by words and 
flowery sentences, peeps out even in their own 
memoires He says that Louvet, Barbaroux, and 
Guadet would have consented to live m friendship 
with the Montagnards, if they would only have 
ceded to them all the southern part of France, on 
the other side of the Loire, to make a republic in 
their own fashion , that they counted a great deal 
on the little powers of Italy, with whom they would 
have made treaties of alliance offensive and defen- 
sive He laughs at Salles, who was eternally writ* 
ing pamphlets, which he called the batteries thrt 
would breach and destroy the Mountain He couid 
see little patriotism in their fury, their predominant 
motives being a jealous spite at the triumph of 
their adversaries and a rabid thirst for revenge , 
and yet he thought that there was not one of them, 
except Duchktel, but would have enrolled himself 
in the victorious party, with Danton and the Robes- 

g ierres, if he had been able He declares that 
etion wanted to establish the guillotine en per- 
manence in Caen , and that, upon seeing that the 
people were slow in rising against the Convention, 
he wanted to set fire to the four corners of Caen, in 
order to have the opportunity of saymg the horrible 
deed had been done by the agents of ^e Moun- 
tain On the whole Wimpfen insinuates that hu- 
manity would not have been a great gamer if the 
victory had been reversed, and if the GirondisU 
had triumphed over the Montagnards t 
Marat was honoured with an apotheosis His 
body was embalmed, and was carried to the church 
of the Cordeliers, where it lay in state in a novel 

* Thomu Nadi Banmer ■ Imh Will and Taataumit 
t Fiagmant d uina Notice da Ooieral Wtopfen n Touloiigaoa 
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and moit atTange faahion The marks of foul 
diMaae would have rendered him a most unsightly 
object if hu bodv had bee* exhibited as b^iea 
uaiudly were , but painter David, who had charge 
of all these spectacles and exhibitions, got over the 
difficulty in a Ter> ingenious manner ** 1 thought,** 
said he, in his report to the Convention, ** that 
the best way of showing him to his (ellow-citi- 
zens was to place him in the same attitude in 
which 1 mvself had surprised him the day before 
his death, and, therefore, 1 placed him in his 
bath, with only one hand, holding a pen, raised 
above the bath , and at his side I placed a stool 
with a sheet of paper upon it ** His bloody shut 
and the knife were exhibited in the church at tlie 
same time The sections came in solemn pro- 
cession, walking round that hideous mortal m iss, 
and throwing dowers upon it, with republican 
orations and the moat extravagant paneg\riCB 
** He IB dead,’* said one of these section orators, 
**the Fnend of the People is dead' He has 
penshed by assassination ' Let us not pronounce 
his eulogium over his mammate remains His 
eulogium is in his conduct, his writings, his bloody 
wound, and his death The people are coming to 
throw flowers over his tomb The con<*ternation 
of the people, their silent grief, their tears, the 
spontaneous honours thev render to his me- 
mory, these are the most eloquent, the most 
sublime of all eulogiums Citizenesses, throw 
flowers on the pale body of Marat , he was 
our friend, he was the fnend of the people, it 
was for the people that he lived, and it was for the 
people that he died [Here the ciuzenesses, in 
silence, threw 'flowers on the bod> — they were 
virgin citizenesses, according to David’s pro- 
gramme ] But no more tears ' His great soul, 
ever inflamed with the love of the republic, expects 
other honours from \ou — homages more worih\ of 
him, more worthy of jou, more worthy of true re- 
publicans 1 seem to see that magnanimous soul 
issue from his blood v wound , 1 seem to hear him 
addressing you in his energetic language * Re- 
publicans, cease your tears , put an end to jour 
r^ets , It IB for Aaves to lament and grieve , the 
republican sheds but one tear a tear for the mis- 
fortunes of his country, and thinks of vengeance. 
It was not me they wanted to assassinate, but the 
republic , it is not me v on must avenge, but your 
country '* Yes, citizens, this is what the soul of 
Marat tells you Let the ternfied traitors see in 
you a nation of avengers Oh, Marat ' rare and 
sublime soul, we will imitate thee, we will crush 
all the tiaitoTS, we will avenge thy death by force 
of courage and by force of virtue We swear it on 
that bleeShng corpse on the poignard which pierced 

thy braast We swear, we swear ** This 

stRwmg of real flowers, and of flowers of speech, 
oontmu^ for two or three days, all the clubs and 
popular secietiea makmg their prooeasiuus and their 
harangues. The honours rendered to Mirsbeau 
were tame and insignificant compared with the 
funeral honours (d* Marat. At the Jacobins, Ben- 


tabolle formally demanded that his remains should 
be deposited in the Pantheon Robespierre, who 
thought that the club and the patriots, and sans- 
culottes generally, were thinking rather too much 
of the dead Marat, and rather too little of his liv- 
ing self, opposed the demand, and claimed the at- 
tention of the society to the Girondists, who had 
instigated Charlotte Gordaj, and to his own per- 
sona) neks and suflerings “ I have some right,** 
said lie, “ to speak in this matter, for I clearly see 
that the honours of the poignard are reserved for 
me also, that Marat’s priority has been decided 
only bj hazard, and that mj death is advancing 
with rapid steps * Let us not lose our time in 
talking about interments and sepulchres What 
are tliese honours of the P intheon ? Who are the 
men that lie in that placed Would you pla e 
Marat by the side of Mirabeau — by the side of tliat 
man who on)} merits renown for his profound vil- 
lanv ? Are these proper honours to solicit for the 
Friend of the People ‘**’ Bentabolle said, angrilj, 
that they were very proper honours, and that Marat 
should obtain them in spite of jealous men (malgrS 
les jaloux) , but the majority of the club wint 
along with Robespierre, and noihiUt; more was said 
about the Pantheon, the honours of which, by the 
way had been interdicted by the Convention until 
twent\ vears after death It was in the end agreed 
that Marat’s body should be interred in the (.arden 
of the Cordeliers, near to a tree under which he 
had been accustomed at eventide to read his own 
newspaper to the club and to the people Several 
societies disputed the honour of {wssessiiig his 
heart , but the Cordeliers obtained thgft idso The 
Convention, on the motion of David the painter, 
decided unammoii«>lv that they would attend the 
funeral iii a b dv All the clubs came to the same 
decisnn The Mother society voted, moreover, 
that Marat’s printiiig-pressis should be purchased 
by the 8ociet\, in order to prtvent their falling into 
unworthy or sacrilegious hands, and that his 
journal should be continued bv i,ood Jacobin 
editors, who, if incapable of equalling him, might 
vet recall some of liis energj and replace a part of 
hiB vigilance Busts were ordered with wondrous 
profusion , thousanffs of them were made in a very 
few days, and in all manner of materials, from 
marble to sugar-paste ihev faced you in all clubs 
and public places — there was no going anj where 
without seeing the bust of Marat side by side with 
the bust of Brutus. The funeral pruoessiun was 
immense it lasted from six in the evening till 
midnight On arriving in the garden of the 
Cordeliers,” says the reporter of the commune, 
who aimed at picturesque wntitig, “ the body wraa 
placed under the trees, whose leaves, slightly agi- 
tated, reflected and multiplied a sweet and tender 
light The people environed the bier in silence. 

* OCkm famdcaRobMplcrM ware^rary aasloaHohaTe IthallavaA 
that thair lhai were thiaalaacd tay — WM aaplovad by tlw dkMMi- 
SlaS Olroodiati On tbli avaalaa Thirlon tola the club au obniie 
naiy bat ant too rkUanlooe far tholr bal i a f -obont a winoob tvtth 

a ■afleMDtly bul eeuBtaaaaaa that had lately fwad liarway lata 
hie ap rtmeat end had var« Maplak ualy la haKpoekatfBt 

eumcthliif which he thoashi muet be«a biwu a Oesser 
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The prendent of the Convention (Thunot) made 
an eloquent diacottne, in which he announced that 
the time would toon amve when Marat ahould be 
properly avenged .... After aeveral otter dis- 
coureea, which were euthunaatically applauded, the 
body waa depouted in the grave Teara flowed^ 
and every one retired with hia aoul full of gnef ** 
1 he aeala were then removed from hia papera and 
eActa Nothing in the likeneaa of money waa 
found where he had dwelt, except a aolitary aa- 
aigpat of twenty-five aoua. Madame Roland, aa 
well aa Charlotte Corday, accuaea the Fnend of 
the People of a greed for monev, aa if he had not 
vicea enough without that one, it appears, how- 
ever, to be indisputable that the great Incorrup- 
tible himself was not so indifferent to lucre or to 
the comforts and pleasures money can procure, aa 
was Marat It was held to be the duty of the 
republic to make some provision for the chtre 
amie, whom, according to Chaumette, ** Marat had 
taken for his spouse, one bright day, in the face of 
the sun,** and the Convention voted that the 
gouvernante should have the same annual pension 
that had been allowed to the widow of Jean Jac 
ques Rousseau They champed the name of the Rue 
de Cordeliers int i that of Rue Marat and the name 
of a square near it, into Place de I’Ami du People , 
and they put an inscription over the door of the house 
which he had inhabited, which was written in 
^eT} oa 1 verse, but which recorded the fact (an in- 
disputable fact to all true sans-culottes) that he 
had been assassinated by the Girondists * Charlotte 
Cirdat after she had murdered him thanked 
heaven that he was not a born Frenchman He 
was a native of that anomalous corner of the earth 
Neuch&tel, which geographical! } belonged to Swit- 
zerland, but which appertained politiculh to the 
crown 01 Piussia, and the language of which was 
French His famil} were Calvmistic Protestants, 
but he appears to have gv,. rid of all religion at a 
very earlj period Though not born in trance, 
nearlv the whole of his life was passed in Pans, 
and in the same quarter of it, near the medical 
schools, where he perished As a poor and unin- 
formed student of medicine, he declared war 
against every established s}stem of cure, and 
against all regular practitioners He coiilinued to 
be familiar with poverty and abject misery a 
quack medicine of his ow n invention barel> sup- 
plied him with the means of existence At one 
time he gave lectures on optics At a later period 
he obtained the post or title of Doctor of the stables 
of Count d Artois, and appears to have doctoied 
both horses qpd men Down to the time w^en the 
revolution broke out, he seems to have been con- 
sidered, by the few that knew him, as an eccentric 
if not a crazy man, but hia insamty, when ap- 
plied to politics and the promulgation of sans- 

* Thli wan the InMnption which waa laft fbr a long tlipn om ttie 
dnor — 
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culottnm, came to be considered as prophecy and 
inapiration, or super-fauman wisdom. He waa 
nearly filty years old when he periated,thui being 
a much older man than the gr^ majority of the 
makers of the French republic. 

All parties had adopt^ Doctor Guillotin’a great 
invention , and among them there append to be 
at one ume a chance that the head-lopping machme 
would be en permanence in all the great towns of 
the repubhe. The counter revolutioniata, the roy- 
alists, and the Girondists were strangers to the 
healing virtue of moderation, marking all their 
temporary auccesses with executiona and blood 
At Toulon we have seen how tlie royalists had put 
to death the president of the Jacobin Club Ou 
the 17th of Jul}, the very daj on which Charlotte 
Cordaj waa guillotined at Pans for the asaaaai- 
nation of Marat Cbalier, a partisan and imitator 
of the Friend of the People, president of the Ja- 
cobin Club of Lyons, waa condemned to death by 
the Girondists and royahsta of that town, who bad 
been dnven into a league, and into open insur- 
rection against the Convention, bv his violence and 
hta frightful projects He wss executed, with some 
circumstances of atrocity, on the 1 8th , and he died 
predKtmg that hit death would coat Lvons very 
dear On the same day the same party or parties 
put to death Chalier's friend and brother Jacobin 
Riard There aeema httle reason to doubt that 
Chalier waa a monater , but it waa not by such 
summary and barbarous executions that these 
counter revolutionists were likely to put a atop to 
the ferocity of their enemies, or to obtain mercy 
fium them when their hour of triumph should 
come On tht 15th of August Ban ere introduced 
m the Convention his project for a levee en masse , 
and the fourteen armies of the republic, which 
among them already amounted to nearly a million 
of men, were all reinforced , and bv the 2lBt of 
August the city of Lvons, which had been invested 
some davs before, was summoned to surrender by 
Dubois Cronce, one of the commissioners of the 
Convention Though deserted by the Girondists, 
who would not agree to any project for restoring 
the monarchy in any shape whatsoever, the royal- 
ists who had employed an able engineer in forti- 
fving the town, which waa by its natural situation 
strong, made a brave defence , and, in spite of the 
levies that constantly poured in to Duboia-Cnincd*s 
tesieging armj, they held out for two good months 
At first they counted on the assistance of the in- 
surgents of Marseilles and the other towns of ^e 
south, but the victories obtained by Caitaux de- 
prived them of that hope, and none other re- 
mained except that of assistance fiom the army of 
the King of Sardinia, which, as we have seen, 
never got nearer to Lyons than Aiguebelle in 
Savoy Aa the population of J^yona waa large, 
and aa the republicana were numerous enough to 
occupy in great force every load and path that led 
to the town, the royalista soon began to feel the 
s«d pinchings of ftimine A large portion, too, of 
this conaummg population — or all the labouring 
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clauea that remained — Mere disciples of Chalier 
and Riard, vere Matching tlit opportunity of 
avenging the deaths of those two patriots, and were 
quite as Jacobinical and publican as the men of 
Dubois-Crance's arm\ Tnus the ro>aliBts had 
to watch these desperate enemies within, as well 
as the dail} and hourly increasing forces without 
Couthon, whose paralysis did not reach his heart 
or brain, traielled from phee to place preaching 
a crusade against the rebellious city , and on the 
2nd of October he arrived with a new lew of 
25,000 peasants of Auvergne Entirel) regardless 


[Book II. 

of the sacrifice of human life, he demanded that 
the town should bt immediately stormed on every 
Bide Dubois-Cranee objected that there was no 
necesBity lor wasting so much blood, as famine 
alone must compel a surrender in the course of a 
ver\ lew more du^s, and upon this Couthon, with 
proper authorit\ irum the Cun\ention, superseded 
Dubois Ciance as one delieient in republican 
energi, and took tlu chief direction of the siege 
into his own hands On the Ith of October, alter 
a ternhe cannonade and bombardment, Couthon 
summoned the place for the last time After some 
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hours of debate and hcsititiun, tlie fanii'.hing 
Lyonese sent out a deputation to ne^UiiU with 
the terrible cripple, or rather I > g un time and tin 
opportunity of allowing Preo, win hid betii at 
Turin, and who had invited the tnnps of tin King 
of 'Sardinia into 1 ranee, to escape out of the i wn 
with all those rojalists who could have no h ipe of 
mercy from the Convention Ateordingh, while 
the deputation, in the skirts of one of the fau- 
bourgs, were eng iging the attentnn of Cuutlun, 
Precy and his friends, 2U00 men in all, rushed 
out of the town in an opposite direction, and t lok 
the road which led towards bwitzerluiid the 
very same instant a republuan column rushed 
into the town by a passage that was thrown 0 {)cn 
to them by Chalier's sans culottes 'I his put an 
end to the pour parlers , but the Convention had 
expressly ordered the commanders of the repub- 
lican forces never to allow of any conditions , and 
notiiing but having the place entirel) at his mercy 
would satiify Couthon As soon as Prec \ and his 
royaliats departed, and the republicans begun to 
enter, all the Jacobins and sans-culottes came forth 
from their hiding-places, from their cellars and 
garrets, and joined the troops , and on the mornmg 
of the 8th or 9th of October Couthon, with two 
other commissioners from the Convention, made a 


triumj hul entrmcc into the city of Lyons, a ron- 
BidcrubU porti n of whuh hid bein reduced to 
rums bv the inmindcus ind long-sustained bom- 
birdmcnti* Prccy hid not mdnbed fur with his 
doomed c luinu ere he encountered a great body 
of n public uiis , he attempt d to cut his wav 
thr ugli, diid he succeeded, but he left naif ol his 
frit lids iiebind him the^'i , he was hotlj pursued , 
he found the roau before him occupied b} the 
armed jieisantrv of the country, and, though he 
ugiin fought through, and even succeeded in 
reuehing tli mountains of Switzerland, only about 
eight) men escaped with him, all the rest of the 
two thousand who hud rushed out of Lyons with 
him haying perished on the road If the siege had 
been conducted with the most savage fury — if not 
so much as the public hospitals, though crowded 
with sick and ufilicied people entirely of the sans- 
culottic oidtrs, had been respected by the repub- 
lican artiller), there was slight chance that there 
would be any mercy or gentleness after the capture 
of the place The lex talionis was the onl) law 
and rule of all parties , and, the old Montagnard 
commune or mum ipality being reinstated by 
Couthon, Its members proceeded to denounce their 
adversaries, and e8{>ecifdl) all such as had taken 
any part lu the overthrow, judgment, and execution 
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of Chaher. To facilitate their vengeance and his 
oi^n, and to carrj out the sjatem of terror, Couthon 
eatabliahed a popular committee to try all rebels 
by martial lal^ , and then, anting to the Con- 
vention, he divided all the population remaining in 
Lvona into three claaaea — 1 The culpable rich, 
2 The egoistical rich , 3 The ignorant working- 
people, ho had no political feeling and he coolljr 
})rof)u8ed to send to the guillotine the first of these 
classes, and to destroy their houses and every 
yestige or sign of them , to deprive the second 
class of their riches and all property w h itsoev er , 
and to remove the third class into other dejiart- 
nients and corners of the republic, and supply 
till ir place b) a colony of undoubted and y igorous 
Te])ublicanB At the same time Couthon dentunced 
Dub )i8-Crance, yvho, if he had betn si mew hat 
sl)w or over ciutious in pressing the fiie.se if 
Lyons, had prcvi lusly rendered important services 
t) the Convent! jn m putting down u formidable 
insurriction at Grenoble The Conyention eni 
ployed the ready pen of Barrere — ready fir all 
kind of work, and for every } arty that should 
prove itself the strongest — tidravv up the project 
if a dicree that should he decisive of the fate of 
Jjyons Barrere projiosed, as good republican 
lessons and c\am pies,— that the city of Ijons 
slu u Id be destroyed that nothing should be pre- 
served of It exiept the houses of the poor, the 
munufuctoiies, the schools of art the hospitals, the 
public monuments, and the public scliools , that 
tbt name sh juld be changed int ) thit of C omm np 
Aihianciiii , that on the rums of Lyons a mo- 
nuiiiciit should be raised bearing this inscrijtion, 

J-iVOM PIT LA GLIKUI- A LA LI DIRT! , Lton 
N Lsr iLus* The decree was earned instantly 
and uiidnimously , and copies of it, together with 
high-sounding republican jiTocUmations, were sent 
to all the armies and to all the departments and 
municipdities of France To e j-operate m e ir- 
iving the dicree into execution a considerable 
number of the Pans mob, selected fiom among 
the most desperate or diiing, were sent off to 
Lyons Eight hundred werkmen were cnga.,ed to 
destroy the houses, the guilli tine was made per- 
manent, and the Mont ignard commission sentenced 
their victims as fast as the Jacobin Club could 
denounce them Having set the example of re- 
]>ublican energy in which was to be included the 
most pitiless revenge, Couthon quitted the place, 
and left the completion of the work to Collot 
d’Hcrbois, Maribon-Montaut, and a third villain 
who has not hitherto been mentioned, but whose 
name will frequently occur in the sequel —this 
third man was touche of Nantes It is said that 
Collot d’Herbois had solicited this mission from 
the Convention in order to have the opportunity of 
taking vengeance on the citizens of Lyons, who, 
m hiB strolling player days, had hissed him off 
their stage Fifty or sixty persons of both sexes, 
and of nearly all conditions and all ages, were dis- 
patched every day bv the gmllotine Three times 

* Lyoui maia «u aguiut libertj Ljoiu u bo more 


that instrument of death was removed from one 
quarter of the town to another , but its operation 
seemed too slow to the fury of Col lot d*Herbois, 
who recommended and introduced the practice of 
firing upon the jinsoners with musketry and grape- 
shot On one day 269 victims of both sexes 
lierished in this manner , they were tied together 
in pairs, and driven into an enclosed space, from 
which there wa** no issue Collot superintended 
the carnage in person, and killed some of the 
prisoners with his own hand In the midst of 
these horrors which lasted altogether nearly five 
months, and which are said to have cost the lives 
of from 5000 to 6000 individuals, Cullot, who was 
alw lys a great admirer of, and a conspicuous actor 
in, festivals and jirucessiuno, got up in Lyons an 
apotheosis for Chalier, who had prov ed so true a 
prophet Preceded by a moveable guillotine and 
a band of executioners carrying naked swords, 
which had been dipped in blood, he and his two 
brother representatives, Fouche and Montaut, 
dressed in their costume of ceremony, went in 
solemn procession to remove the remains of the 
guillotined Jacobin from the place where he had 
been thrown, to a mure fitting and more honour- 
able sepulchre, republican hymns, written for the 
occasion, were chanted, extravagant panegyrics 
were proi ouiiced, and flowers were strewed, as at 
the funeral of Chaher’s great model and teacher 
After those f^tes there were fresh butcheries at* 
tended by fresh atrocities on one occasion, the 
scene of the wholesale executions was the principal 
square of the town , and Collot and Fouche looked 
on from a Window or balcony of one of the best 
houses But Charlotte Corday had not killed all 
the ^farat8 , there were thousands of political 
fanatics capable of the same excesses , nearly all 
the commisbioners of the Convention were as cruel 
as Collot d’Herbois and Fouche, and some of 
them, as Carrier and St Just, were lufanitelv 
more ferocious It has been remarked by an emi- 
nent French writer of the present day, that the 
error has been t )o generally committed of regard- 
ing these men, famous for the blood they shed, as 
individuals made great as well as terrible by cir- 
cumstances, pursuing their design with a neces- 
sary oblivion of moruity and humanity, excused 
by the danger of their country and the imperious 
necessity of victory But this was nut the case, 
there was nothing great or noble or elevated to 
excuse their crimes in the eye of history Gene- 
rally It was not even the error of a blind and 
fanatical opinion that transported these men, but a 
factitious exaltation and extravagance, cold at bot- 
tom, and always ready to be intoxicated by ha- 
rangues and declamations , theirs was not the fury 
against an enemy that resists, against the victim 
that braves his executioner, for their inhumanity 
was as complete against the weak as against the 
strong , the dominant feeling which disturM and 
impelled those ignoble souls was a species of hot 
fear {peur ardente) inspired by terrible events, 
seeking to make illusions to itself, and believing 
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Itself courageous because it slaughtered, without 
Dumber, victims without defence There ^as also 
minaled the passion of env} against every supe- 
rionty, a ferocious irritation against all things to 
which there ^as attached an\ idea of respect or 
duty The necessiiy of deadening their remorse 
finished the perversion of these ill-organised spiiits, 
and the absolute and arbitrary poaer eiitru««ted to 
men ivho had never before exercised any kind of 
authoritv was, in it«elf, enuueh to throw thdii m o 
a sort of mental alienation * But the members of 
the Con\ention who r mained at P ns were as 
sanguinary as the cummisbioners they sent to the 
proMnees At a later siabon, when the luiuh 
people uimersall} were glutted with llmd, anl 
desirous of s ime new repast, the ninionty of these 
legislators pretended an cxcti ling horror at the 
massacres which had been committid at Lyons 
and at s i many other jilaces , but at tiie ti iic they 
occurred, there yyas nothing of the sort, they ap- 
plauded the repulilican energy which had lieen 
displayed, they directed, in most iiibtanees, the 
massacres that were perpetrated, and they neyer 
descended to the examination ot jinrticularb More 
than a month before Lyoiib was taken by the re- 
publicans, the Coiiveiiti ni, on the demand of the 
Jacobin Club, had agreed tbit Terror should be 
the order of the day , that no quarter, n ) nicrey 
should be shown to any that rebelled against the 
republic, or entertained opini ns coi trary i) the 
revoluti m 

The list of the iruill tine vtctimsin the rnpitil, 
where there had been no coiinter-rey dutionary 1 1 
Burrection, was now exhibit ng a ieuriul cresctndi 
In the month of June, which witnessed the ex- 
pulsion of the Brissotins or Girondists, the num- 
ber of exeeutions in Pans was fuuiteen, but in the 
course of this month of Oc ober it swilled to sixty 
Towards the end of July, path through the as- 
sassination of Marat, and pirtly through he ill 
success of the republican armies, and the insurrec- 
tions made by the loyalists and attempted by 
the Girondists, and, perh ips most of all through 
the scarcity of provisions, and a report industriously 
circulated that the plague had broken out in the 
heart of the city, there was a terrible fermentation 
111 Pans, which tended to disturb the now trium- 
phant Mountain, and to lead to several changes in 
the conventional committees, which, in union 
(or at times in disunion) with the committees of 
the commune, transacted the entire business of 
government, even the name of ministers having 
now diBap{)eared The Committee of Public Safety 
or Salvation (Sa/tU Piihlic) had the most work, 
and the heaviest resixinsibility of all these govern- 
rog committees, a fatigued or alarmed member of 
It resigned, and then, in the first days of August, 
Robespierre obtained a seat in that committee, and 
the Ragn of Terror began Down to this time 
Robespierre had been but a private man, directing 
or commanding much that was done from his 
** pride of place ’ in the Jacobin hall, and latterly 

• BuvBtc, Mabogn Hirt( riq leit art Camer 


from the summit of the Mountain in the Con- 
vention, without having, however, any part in the 
execution of government measures but now, as 
member of the C unmittee of Public Salvation, he 
became an effective member of the government, 
and, as he foithwith made himself supreme in that 
terrible body, he rendered himself responsible for 
all their deeds* hrom the instant that he was 
admitted a member of it, thire was both more 
energy and more cruelty in the proceedings of this 
essLiitiully reyolutioiiury government Barrere, 
who was now his friend and instrument, who had 
thrown the moderation which befitted a member of 
tlic Centre or 1 lam to the winds, as soon as the 
Mountdiii had secured the victory over the Gironde, 
pro]) >se(l, on the 7th of August, that by special 
decree Pitt should be declared the enemy of all 
mankind du gcMie humain\ whom every 

m in had the right to assassinate Couthon thought 
It would not be quite proper to authorise tlie as- 
sassination of the English minister, but he de- 
manded and ( htuined a solemn decree that he was 
the cnc n\ of the human spede® t On the Qth of 
August Gosbum announced that the edifice of 
liberty was finished and would he durable and 
he reported, in the name of a lommittee appointed 
to collect the sense ot the people, that the new re- 
puhliean constititim hid been accepted by the 
nation with enlhusiasin Condorcet’s respecta- 
bility repiildu, which had nc\er got into acti m, 
was t ssed int) the sime limho as the heuillint or 
Lafuyettivt constitution of 1701 and th s new 
c( nstitutioii w is chiefly if not entirely, the com- 
pisitionof Heraiilt de Scclielhs w)i) had scarcely 
been a fortnight ubmiit Compared with He- 
rauli, Ir neul > was a L,rt it legislatir It may be 
cotueiyed what manner of unlimited mad deinu- 
eracy it prescribed, and any exunnnition of it is 
altugcthir unneccbsary, as it was almost imme- 
diately subjiended, and never priduced any other 
fruits thin an maugiiration festiyul whidi yyas 
celebrated on the 10th of August Herault-de 
Seehelles jircsided over this grand spectacle, and 
painter Day id w as its orjonnatt vr Besides being 
the baptism of HeruuU’s preen us constituti n, the 
idtc was noticeable as a sort ot installation or intio- 
duetiun of atheism On the ruins of the Bastille 
the wrv-mouthed painter had erected an enormous 
naked female figure, called Staiuc of iKnture^ wi h 
the hands pressed upon the two breasts, from each of 
which flowed or spouted a copious stream of pure 
water, which fell into a vxst basin at her feet The 
figure, like all the rest, was made up of wood and 
canvass, hoops, plaster of Pans, and paint , but on 
someday (which never arrived) they were all to 

* See the el Ir art id Quart Rer on Robeipierre to nhich we 
have repeated^ rel rml 

f Oil the oame U\ the ConientiOn woe Tialted by a wiot number 
of fpfleraiea nnl lUier jatnoU Irom the depnrtmenta who mado 
■peechet and Mor, a new «ene (not M.ry flatterlnf to the GiroiidliU), 
whirh hud been added to the Carmagnole ooiw 
La Montogne n lue a oaii^ 

Fa oongediont Genoonne 
All diable lea Buiol 
l«t y I rgnlaud lea Brimol 
Dantooe la CaiBognole. 1 m 
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be conferted into pure marble or everlasting 
bronze At the base of the statue of Nature ^as 
inscnbed, e arf all her Cbildbbn Other 
inscriptions, far too numerous to be cited, were 
placed all round about One of them was brief 
and significant — “ Hell vomitfd Kings , 
Hell vomited Priests’* Between night and 
morning the Parisian cannoneers began to fire 
salvos , and the Convention, the Jacobin Club, all 
the other clubs. Mayor Pache and the commune, 
and ail the people of Pans, some in processional 
order, and some in no order at all took their w ays 
through the lung dirt\ streets to the Place de la 
B istille Hcrault-de Sechelles, in plumed hat and 
embroidered mantle marched nt the head of the 
hutiourahle deputies, end bands followed them, 
plu^iTigthe softest and sweetest music Tust as 
the sun nsc above the hori/on Herault stepped 
forth fiom the erosvd, bent his knee before the 
gigantic statue, and addressed to it a speech or 
li\inn m piose, wh eh was considered a very neat 
imitati m of * the onl> prsver ever used in the first 
ages of mnukind * It begin ailh “ Sovereign of 
the savT e aid of the tnitqhi md nations, O 
Nature' aid U ended with * O Nature' receive 
the expressi n oi ihe eternil attachment of the 
1 rcDch for ihv laws, and maj this abundant water 
that sp uts fioin thv breasts, m'lv this pure draught 
which satisfiel tl e hirst of the first mortals, con- 
st ci ate n this eup of Iratermtv and equality the 
oat' s will h 1 raiue takes to thee on this dav , — 
till iiiQ«t 1) auuful dav that the sun has shone upon 
bittc it was first suspended in the immensity of 
s] e '* And having bo said, President Herault 
fil la cup, made af r D v d*8 design, m the 
antique foim, with the puie w ilcr of the basin, 
and liavinc, taken a draught himself, he handed it 
round t) his fellow -eitizens who drank likewise, 

< r presse I the holv lup of ev|\ulitv and fraternity 
to their lips, repeating 0 N iture ' * or making 
other suitable ejaculations One c nthusiaslic patriot 
cried out, “ May this pure water be for me a mortal 
pois )ti, if all the rest of my life be not employed 
in ext( rminating the enemies of equality, of nature, 
and of the rtpulihc ' * An ither, who, according to 
the proces verbal of the ffite, signed by Herault-de- 
SechellcB, Amar, Thinon, and other members of 
the ConventieTi, must have been seized by the 
spirit of prophecy, exclaimed, ' 0 France ' liberty 
is immortal ' The laws of thy republic, like 
those of great Nature, will never perish '** As the 
holj cup was passed fiom hand to hand there was 
electrical joy and loud cannon firing When the 
enlightened nation had finished worshipping this 
plaster-of-PariB Nature, they marched along the 
boulevards in a most admired disorder, or con- 
fusion, or fusion, of all ranks and distinctions, and 
this simple idea of painter David is said to have 
impressed on the ffete its most beautiful character 
Herault, who doubtless wrote this proces verbal as 
wdl as the constitution which the ffetc inaugurated, 
sa\8 in a tr insport, “ There was no longer anj j 
division between pnvate persons and public func- 
voi HI ‘ 


' tionaries the members of the executive were dis- 
persed au hasard , the scarf of the mayor or of 
the procureur of the commune, the black plumes of 
the judges, only helped to show that they were 
marching on a footing of equality with the black 
smith and the weaver There the difierciices 
which seemed made b\ Nature herself wire efiaced 
by Reason, and the Alrican, whose face is hlackt ned 
by the fires of the sun, gave lus luind to the white 
man as his brother, there all were eijual as men, 
as citizens, as members of the s vercigntv ' * But 
the inventive genius of David had thrown some 
distinct picturesque groups into this ehuos of 
equalitj 1 he nurses ( 1 the great Fe uti IIiiil, Hos- 
pital (which, perhaps, was the more filled, in con- 
sequenee of a recent address of the commune — 
Citueiie^^eSi ytii cfuldrtn taihe country) carried 
their little charges, all dressed m clean swaddling- 
clothes, and ribands and devices importing that 
the republic was the bountiful mother of them all 
Blind men, taken from the r hospital, were mounted 
upon a platform that rolled upon wlieels, and were 
made to smg and cut capers, in order to emhodv 
the idea of how physical misfortune was consoled 
and honoured Artisans and labourers with ham- 
mers, spades, and other tools or emblems of their 
crafts, walked along m separate bands There 
was also a plough turned into a triumphal car, and, 
an old jieasunt and his old wife being seated upon 
it, and being driwn bv their own children this 
group! was considered as ** ofrcniig a tableau 
V IV ant of the ever-celebrated histiryof Biton and 
CieobiB **• Midway, on the Tuilenes, was erected 
a triumphal arch, destined more particularlv to 
celebrate the citiienesses who, m October, 1789, 
had marched to ^ crsailles Over the arch were «un- 
drj correspinding inscriptions, importing that the 
women of Pans had inundated the porticoes, and 
the tyrants had disappeared , that the justice of 
the people was terrible, but their clemency ex- 
treme and underneath the arch were some of the 
citizenesses themselves seated on cinnoris, even as 
thej wire when thej went to \erBaille«! The 
whole procession stopped before these 1) imes de la 
Halle, the people contemplated them, Herault de 
Sechelles harangued them, and then gave them the 
patefnal accolade all rounel, and placed a crown of 
laurel on the head of every one oi them hi the 
Place Louis Quinze, now Place de la Revolution, 
and near the spot wliere thej had tut oflF the head 
of Louis X\ I , David had erected a statue of 
Liberty bigger than his statue of Nature it was 
veiled by canvass, which was painted all over 
with trees and flowers, hut which was removed bv 
rope and pulle) at the proper moment l«n 
thousand red worsted night caps and mi re were 
stuck upon poles all round the hu^^e piaster 

• Tie t«o Arni e tin ulo m relate 1 Hinul Us in 1 n 
acoo mt of tiu eon era tioulelw en Solon ncllna ■ wl i th xan 
were t n rta 1 1 w > k 1 tl en at 1 a tc 1 n 11 c 

and drew 1 er t th t mple ol T > o f ul i 1 hi m , 

then in anaa i t I i a\ r tl I 1 h w 1 i. an 
kr t<Bt 11 aa tl II 11 

1 lien aal 1 II tl t n 1 1 \ t tl t 

D cr an jJi 
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divinity HerauH, who must have dcctaimed as 
much this day aa he ^ould have done if he had 
been acting firatpart in theiongeat-^inded tragedy 
hia country ever produced, made another oration, 
and then took a lighted torch and aet fire to a vaat 
heap of combustible matenala, fashioned and 
painted into likenesses of kingly crowns, sceptres, 
fleurs-de-lis, ducal mantles, escutcheons, &.c &c 
And at the very same instant three thousand 
birds a ere let loose, to fly to the four comers of 
the earth, each of them with a tri-colored riband 
round its neck, inscribed with the word% “ He are 
Jree, trmlaie ««'** We can follow Hcrault de- 
Sechelles no farther , but, on the other side of the 
Seine, in front of the Hdtel des Invalides, there 
was another colossal figure made of the same ma- 
terials to represent the Hercules people, the o/- 
rmgkty people (/c peitpie tovt-puK^ant), with 
uplifted club, about to strike the man^ -headed 
dragon of Girondist fedtrali^m , and, farther on, 
in the Champ de Mars, were other effigies and 
emblems with alleuorie^ made in wood and can- 
vass, all about liberty and equality , and at each 
of these great stations Herault had to make a great 
speech * 

The \er\ next da\ Robespierre, who continued 
to introduce his great state measures in that place 
before proposing th(m to the Convention, an- 
nounced in the Jacobin Club tliat there was a ver} 
ur.cnt necessitv of striking terror into the hearts 
of the commanders of the armies of the republic, 
and denounced in a breath some dozen of cenerals, 
but claiming precedence at the guillotine for old 
General Custiue, who had not been able to keep 
Mavence from the Prussians Within a furtn ght 
and two da>s Custine's head was in the sack, and 
his daughter iri-law, ends priest who had attended 
him to the srafiold, wtre in prison us mvptUs As 
the old soldier had some religion left, and as he 
asked for a eonfesoor, he was represented as a rank 
coward, that died like a Capuchin and not lik( a 
warrior On the 23rd of August the decree of (he 
le' ee en masse was passed after a report presented 
bv Barrere in the name of the (kimmittee of Salui 
Puhhe A few da}s afler this a deputation of 
schoolmasters and teachers presented themselves 
at the bar of the Convention, to demand that the 
national republiean education, the arrangements 
for which had now been systematised, should be 
compulsory and gratuitous Nearly a year before 
ths, in discussing this very question of public 
education, a legislator had said, that for his part 
he must confess that he was an atheist On the 
present occasion, a boy (un enfant') who accom- 
panied the schoolmasters requested that instead of 
being preiched to in the name of a soi disant God, 
thev should be instructed from the pulpit in the 
principles of equality and the Rights ol Man But 
Rolicspierre though soon obliged to tolerate for a 
seasoa the rampant atlieistn of Hebert and of other 

* VrrbRl dr 1* Frt Niti onlrdii 1< A wt I'SV ronarni k 

1 Ill'll! iiratinn -dr CoonUtuluHi <lc te UfpnUliiiUfl FmieaiM. in 
llliC rnrliinnt 


colleagues, certainly never favoured such preten- 
sions, and It IS said that the Convention generally 
expressed their indignation or disgust at the for- 
ward boy 

On the 5th of September Merlin proposed and 
carried a decree, denouncing the punishment of 
death against all who trafiicked in or discredited 
the assignats On the same day a deputation from 
one of the Pans sections demanded that no more 
pensions or allowances should be paid to any priests 
whatever, and that all the money hitherto set aside 
for that or fur similar purposes should be applied 
to the pressing wants of the republic. Postmaster 
Drouet particularly distinguished himself in this 
debate “ Sinct,” cried he, “ our virtue, our 
moderation, our philosophical ideas, are of no 
use to us let us he bngands for the happiness of 
tie people’*’ (^yyons bngindf pour le honheur 
du pevpie 0 And brigands thej became w ith a 
vciueance, seizing everv thing the> could lav hands 
on, and not even respecting the burses' of the 
colit ges, or the revenues of the hospitals and 
other establishments of charitv Also on the same 
dav, tht 5ih of September, Barrere, in the name 
of the Committee of SaJut Public^ presented a 
repot t on the state of Pans, in which it waa stated 
that rovalists and conspirators against liberty were 
verv evidently plotting again m the heart of the 
capital that the lives of the members of the 
Mountain were again in danger, that the lives of 
Mavor Pache and all his municipals were me- 
naced, and that nothing could save these conscript 
fathers of the republic but a regularly organist 
Parisian guard, winch should swfv*p awav all the 
conspirators, and be called, par exeeliincc^ the 
Revolutionary Arm\ {CArmie Rt\ olulionnaire) 
To make this decree go down the belter, Barrere, 
with a radiant countenance, announced that a 
nephew of Pitt had been discovered hidden in a 
chftteuu at Dinan on the coast, and had l>een put 
under arrest. The Convention shouted with ex- 
ceeding great joy at this promising chance of 
seeing a near rdation of tiie English minister 
looking through “ the little window,” as the space 
between the side columns of the guillitiiie and 
block and axe was facetiousl} called V\ e hear no 
more of Pitt*B nephew (probably the English- 
man caught on the coast was a smuggler), but 
the Convention immediatelv decreed that there 
should be this Revolutionary Army, that it should 
be embodied that very day, that it should be 
liberally paid out of the national treasury, and 
that It should consist of 6000 men and 1200 can- 
noneers, who were to serve as a guard to the Con- 
vention, and to enforce the revolutionary laws and 
the measures of public safety which the Con- 
vention had decre^, or might hereafter decree 
On the same busy day it was decreed that the 
members of the revolutionary committees should 
be entitled to three livres per day per man As 
one of these committees had been established, not 
merely in every town, but almost in every village 
or hamlet in France, the pay thus voted amounted 
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altogether to an enormoui aum But immenae 
alao were the aervicea theae committee-men ren- 
dered to the Jacobin legi«latorB To keep up the 
auppliea, forced loana were impoaed, and the aa- 
cendiTig war-tax was made to preaa more and more 
heayil} upon all peraona of any property , the de- 
creea of the Convention declaring with tolerable 
cleameas that monev and effects should be seized 
wherever they could he found in any abundance, 
and the commisaioners or pro-conaula of the Con- 
Yention, who ranged through all the departments, 
giving whatever latitude they chose to the decrees 
On the 17th of September was enacted the noto- 
rious and terrible Loi des Su^}€ctf, which enclosed 
in its wide-spreading meshes whatsoever indivi- 
duals the government powers might choose to sacri 
face, and which struck with doubt and terror all 
classes except the ver} poorest and lowest, and 
even their poverty ai d obscurity did not invariably 
preserve them from the operation of the law As 
Boon as this decree was pa«scd, a rep jrt was or- 
dered on the Buhjict of the Musca lin^, or Dandies, 
by which term was now meant the \oung men of 
fushim, or (f better condition, who evaded the 
decree of the lei t tn mi^ve and some two 
months after a law was passed for considering and 
treating as em grints all such persms as did not 
j )in the armv when called upon so to do Barrere 
pr posed, in the name of the Comm ttee of Salui 
PuUiCt to bring bef re the Rcvolutnnarv Tribunal, 
and to punish as a counter rtvulut unist, every in- 
dividual that should be detected in spreading false 
news and exciting alarm in tlie couiitrv , deportation 
or transportation to th t unwholesome, pestifer us 
eiuntrv, French Guiana, being proposed as the 
proper punishment lor such offeiuts Coll t 
d’Htrbois, who was destined to end his di}s in 


that colony, thought the punishment proposed by 
Barrie much too mild — a penalty that would give 
the enemies of the republic new hopes and chances 
“ Wc mual transport no one,'* said he , “ Wi. muH 
kill all conspirators, and bury them in this laud 
of liberty » They must all be arrested * The places 
of their imprisonment must be undermined, and 
there must be trains of gunpowder and a match 
ever readj to blow them into the air, in case they 
or their partisans should dare to make any new 
efforts against the republic Barrere warmly 
Bupported his transportation scheme, Ba}ing that 
there were in France immense numliers of qens 
wsperts who had not conspired , and he piopoaed 
to decree, as a revolutionary measure, the trann 
portation of all those who, since the lOth of Aumist, 
17^2 had not shown themselves friends of the 
republican government 1 he proposition was re- 
ferred to the Committee of Saint Puftltr , but it 
was not until the Parisians grew weary of the 
exhibition of the guillotine that Barrere's plan of 
transportation was much resorted to B) the joint 
action of all these decrees, the property, liberty, 
and lives of the French nation were put at the dis- 
posal of the Committee of Surveill mce the Com 
mittee of Public Safe tv, the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, the rcvolutionarv committees and the pro- 
consuls or Jacobin members of the Convention tn 
misnon \ ct, as though all these mtans were not 
Buftii lent to establish the Reign of Terror, St Just, 
on the loth of October, in presenting a truly ter- 
rihc report from the Committee of Saiut Abltr, 
complained of weakness and indecison and de- 
mand d that Ilerault de Stchelles’s republ can con- 
stitution should be suspended, and that the govern- 
ment t-hould be declared to be rei olutionoiry until 
me peace Ihe Convention, which now rarely 
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divided except upon some triflinsr matterB xvhich servanta were all sent away, except an old wqpiaii 

tilt Mountain had not at heart, and which no party who took charge of the linen, a cook, and two 

cared for, unaniinouslv piSB^ a decree embodying girls , and these, appointed b} the commune, were 

St Justs prop ) 8 itioii—*‘ The provisory govern- not admitted into the apartment where the queen 

ment of France ^hall he revolutionary till the resided Ihe faithlul Clery, whom the king hod 

peace ’ At the same time they extended the so tenderly implored to take care oi his Bon, was 

jiowers of the Committee of Salvt Ihihltc b} de- even separated from the dauphin The wax- 

clann^ that tht proviaorv executive council, the hght«, which had hitherto been allowed, were 

generals of the armies, and all constituted bodies changed into tallow candles , the silver forks and 

whatsoever, were placed under the surveillance of spoons into copper ones, and the china plates and 

the said committee, which would render an ac- dishes into common crockery To some, if not tO 

count to the Convention every ciL,ht da^s, and all of these privations, the queen, at least, absorbed 

tint the provisory executive council was to act by her deeper sutierings, must have been indif- 

unh under the authorization of the said Committee ferent , but Hdbert had other pBUjgs in store for 

of ^jUut Public in matters i elating to the securitv her, and for them all Furnished with the decree 

ot the republic fliey also declared and inserted of the commune, to which he continued to be 

in their present decree, that, the government being substitute procureur-general, he went to the Tem- 

diclmd revoluti marv, anv inertness or dtlav pic, and barbarously tore from them a number of 

w( iild be considered as treason, and that all the little articles which were dear to them, as recalling 

riv iluti marv laws must be executed rapidl} (ra- the memory of those friends who had procured or 

puhnunt) given tht m He also deprived Madame Elizabeth 

On till 14 th of October, only four davH after the of a rouleau of eighty louis-d’or, which had been 

jiissinc: of the last-mentioned decree, Mint An- givtn to hei bv the Princess de Laniballe a short 

tomette w IS brm^ht before the llcvolutionai v Tii- time before her death, and inventing nearlv every 

bunal Ihc suflcrings of thit hapless queen «iince day sonic new torment, and hiidiiig in the members 

lh( e\(Cution of hei hiisbind in the m nth of of the council of the commune monsteis as dc- 

Jinuirv hid been excessive, for the detest die in- pravtd as himself, quite rcadv to authorise what- 

geiuutv of the most ingenious tormcntois and tor- evei he might suggest, lu separated the vouiig 

tunrs had Ixcii directed ti their aggravatim and dauphin from his mother, his aunt, and sister, and 

tiiihi tenntnt lor sinic sliort time after thit gave him in charge to Simon and his wife, in 

turn 1 n «ihe was allowed a little more libcrtv in older, as he said, tint the little Capet might receive 

till lemple Her two chilclnn, and the other a sans-c ulotlic education But Ilelicrt had not 

coiiij 1111 11 of her cuptiMtv,the Princess I lizabeth, even vet reached the acme of his atiotitv or beast- 

wtre even deluded bv the hope that the Convention lincss He proceeded to invent caiummes so un- 

intinded to send them all out of trance But the natural, so revolting, so unspeakablv obsCeiit, that 

quc( 11 w vs a stranger to this hope, and continued we can scareelv venture lu hint at them But 

to suffer an agonv which nothing could culm the hint, at least, must he given he accusid tiu 

H r duit,hlir, ilu < iilv one of the partv that sur queen of incest with the dauphin, he accused the 

viv 1 ilu. RugnofTerr r, savs, ‘ No hope could aunt of being a jmrtner or parlieipalor ui the 

I ulIi litr heirt, leciuse life and death were crime, he accu-ed iheiii both of iJebauching tin 

(C|Uillv indiiUrint to her She would somcti mis child in order to destioy his health, so that, if 

I I k upo 1 118 with an air of ])itv which made us monarchy should ever be re established, the dau- 

shulder Ffrtunitily affliction increased mv ill phiii being enervated, they might reij^n or rule in 
tics- tj serious a degree, that It made a diversion his stead, and, in tho presence of Mayor Pudu 
t » till nun 1 of my mother **• The torturer in and the procurcur of the commune, Chaunuttc, la 
cli f w IS the obscene, blood}, and in every wav forced the dauphin to put his signature to a paper 

exicrallc Hebert, whom wc have seen borne in which contained these infernal charges It has 

triumj li and crowned with the civic crown, bv been doubted whether the poor bo}, who was unlv 

thi p ipic of Paris At the instigation of this c<c//i/ j car? o/c/, had anv notion of the import if 

m »n«<ter, w'ho appears not to have had a single the paper he was thus forced to sign It is pro 

redeeming qualitv, and to have been altogether a bublc — it is almost certain that he could have no 
sirangir to that political fanaticism which has conception of the charges , but we are assured bv 

been jtleaded m extenuation of the crimes of some his sister, who was some years older than himself, 

of his cuinpeets (pleaded much too often and that he understood the paper to be some kind of 

much too conhdentlv), the royal captives, shortly denunciation against bis own mother and against 

after tlie death of Liuis XVI , were dipnved of his aunt, and that, ^rom the moment he had ngnid 

everv comfort, and were litcrall} half-starved He tl, he neicr ^toke ogam* Robespierre, though 

pretended that thev were not entitled to anv better eager for the queen’s tritfl and death, was exceed- 

treatment than the lowest family of sanB-eulottes, ingly enraged at these charges, not on account of 

or the worst of criminals, or the galeruns Their their fuUchuod and atrocity, but because he thought 

* Pii\iite Vf« mom of what puw 1 in thr Ti n| If fr n tl < In j i * P iwatp Mi m lira of what iiaaaoil la tfw Tomi lo fVnin thr hnuri 

Moment of Uie Hoyil Family ti. tl llpaili if tin. Ddu|hu I llir aoiiin iit I tit Hov i Family to Um DmI Bf ate Du lUni by tier 

lUiyal ili^hiicaa the I)iM.hina ul Vii|.uul ii a U yal lliiliui.M tht niu.hiMiB uf AnfOaPMi 
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AjMA impolitic ** That fool, Hebert,** aaid he, I 
•HTu ma^e her an object of pity NeTeitheleea. ' 
the accuaationa were retained to be produced before 
the llevolutionarv Tribunal, without any remon- 
•tranoe either from Pache or from Chaumette, who 
were cited in Hebert’a denunciation as witneaaea of 
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the dauphin’s signature It was on the 3rd of July 
that the queen was separated from her son , shortly 
after she was separated from her daughter and the 
Princess Elizabeth , and on the night between the 
Ist and 2nd of August she was removed from the 
Temple to the Conciergerie In this great antc- 
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chamber of death she waq witched most rigoroush, 
foi reports were circulated that evtr\ possible kind 
of attempt, inclu ling s mt of the most desiKrate 
(Imratter, would be mule t» ret»cue hei, and carry 
her out of 1 ranee Some | Ians weie leallv devised, 
both bef ire she was rem ved from the Itmple and 
afurwards, but not um (t them appears to have 
presented the slightcbt (hunce of success In the 
inUriur of 1 ranee all hearts that were not steeled 
against pitv were parahsed bv terror, and the 
foreign annus on Uk .1 niters could do nothing 
The best attempt was made by Ciunt Merci, the 
Austrian minister, who found means of communi- 
cating by letter or me«>sage wiih Dc'nton, whose 
protection, he thoughi, might at leabt save the 
queen’s life Daiiton, it is said, even promised 
his support, dceluring that the death of the queen 
hud never entered into his political calculations, 
and that he w uld endeavour to save her without 
any view to his personal interest * But DanCon, 
whose courage, except in woids, was alwa}B pro- 
blematical, w as scared by the Committee of Sa/ul 
Public^ b\ the espionage which was also the order 
of the day, b} the prospect of the inevitable rum 
that awaited him if any correspondence or under- 
standing with Austria should be detected, and by 
the blood) rabies of the clubs and the populace, 
who had long determined that the queen must 
perish, and that her execution would be the proper 
answer to give to foreign interference, war, and 
invasion In Danton’s protestations of disin- 
terestcdncBB on this and on other occasions, we 
cannot place the slightest confidence. If, with 

* PvVkmdt, La Bilktque. 


safetv to himself, he could have saved the life of 
the queen, and have taken some large sum which 
the Emperor of Austin would readily have paid, 
he would most assuicdly have done it, for he was 
no fanatic, he had none of the passion of shedding 
blood for the mere sake of shedding it he had 
bee 1 , in a manner, the first author of the sy stem of 
Terror — he had recommended or justified mas- 
sacres en massPf when he fancied that thev would 
lead directly to some great result— but he had 
shown (what is not altogether an inconsistency) 
an aversion to muidcr in detail, and, in almost 
ever) cas«* where application had lieen made to 
him to save the life of an individual, he had done 
it It 18 said that even in the September mB<^- 
saeres, not one personal enemy of Daiiton was 
saciiheed as such. 

Vr e have noticed, not without astonishment, the 
vast number and infinite variety of persons that wit- 
nessed the Bufienngs of the royal prisoners with 
dry eyes and unmoved hearts but, after the king’s 
death, two or three of the municipals, but not more, 
were sensibly affected by the condition of the 
queen, and made some perilous efforts to save 
her One of these men, luulan, appears to have 
earned all the information he could collect to the 
hapless captives another, Michunis, introduced to 
the queen a disguised emigrant, who could do 
nothing but hold forth an illusoi v hope, by pre- 
senting a flower to her majesty, within the leaves 
of which was concealtd a minute slip of paper, 
bearing these words, “ lov ami? \ont prks** (your 
friends are ready) Cleverly as the whole affair 
was managed, it was discovered by that ten- 
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thousand-eyed Argus the Commune Michouis 
was arrested and eventual!} guillotined as a traitor 
and agent of the foreign pswcra And irum this 
time gendarmes, selected from among the most 
decided Jacobins, were placed inirlit and da} at 
the door of the queen’s chamber or cell, with 
orders not to speak to her, and not to answer if 
she spoke to them 

In the Cuiiciergerie she was confined in a room 
which was called the council-chamber, and con- 
sidered as the most unwholesome apartment in the 
whole prison Richard, the gaoler, ventured to re- 
present that the place w as unht fur her reception, but 
he was told that a dungeon and straw would be good 
enough for such a prisoner Tlie man and hib wife 
had, however, some humanity, and made the room us 
comfortable as the} could The queen was allowed 
to set up an altar, and she passed the bebt ot liei 
time on her knees before it in pra\er, which no 
human being ever more needed In general the pri- 
soners remained only a da} or two in the Coii- 
ciergerie before they were earned to the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, which sat in the old Palais de 
Justice close b}, and then to the block, as we have 
seen in the case of Charlotte Corda} but the 
queen was left there lor ncarU Un weeks, although, 
us tarl\ as the 25th of Au(;ub , 1 mquur FinMlIc, 
the accuber-general, complained in i letter uddrtsst d 
to the president of the Convention, that he wassuc- 
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cused in the newspapers, in the clubs, and all 
public places, of bliaiiietull} delaying the afiair of 
thcci-devunt queen At last, on Sunday night, 
the 13th of October, her iiidicimeiit was d^elivered 
to her, and on the following morning she was 
carried before the Revolutionary Tribunal. Put- 
ting the usual questions to her, the president (Her- 
man) said, “\\hat is >our name'*** She replied 
culnilv, “ I am called Mane Antoinette of Lor- 
raine of Austiia ** “ What is }our condition ?” 

“ 1 am widow of Louis Capet, once King of the 
French” “Your age-”* “ I am thirt} -eight 
years old.” She was no older, but she looked 
sixty or seventy houquier Tinville read the 
long indictment, which charged her with everv- 
thing that had been done amiss since her arrival 
in 1 ranee , with all the embarrassments and public 
debt which had preceded the revolution, with 
cverv counter-revolutionary project which had been 
conceived since the meeting of the States-general , 
with an imjilacable and savage hatred to the 
generous 1 rcnch people, with hiving maintained 
at all times a close cunncxion and correspondence 
with the worst enemies ol Iranct, with having 
enriched her brothers, the emperors, with ineal- 
culuble sums of monev taken out of the national 
treasurv, Ae Ac Notwithbtundini; Robespierre’s 
/i/i ul run nstranee, the horribl chamt in- 
vented bv Hebert was iiibcrted in the indict- 
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ment, and Hubert himself ^as there to speak 
as a witness, and present the paper the dauphin 
had signed, the dauphin hcinq loo young to appear 
in a court of lau After Hebert had been ex- 
amined, the queen being called upon to 8a\ \ihat 
she could reply to his deposition, ansinered to 
several of his charges, which were onlj ridiculous, 
but took no notice of his monstrous in\cntion 
One of the jury called upon the citizen president 
to take notice of this omission, and the citizen 
president put the question singK and distinctly 
“ I have not answered,** evclaimcd the queen, 

** because nature refuses to answer such a charge 
brought against a mother I appeal to all the 
mothers that are here '** She was drendfulU ex- 
cited , but, except in this one case, her answers 
were calm, cleir, concise, and her comjiosurc and 
dlgnlt^ unruffled A smile pla\ed on her lijis at 
the depositions of some of the witnesses, as when a 
low ruffian affirmel that Lafd\ettc lud alw‘i\ sheen 
hei best friend, and the best friend and defender of 
lur husband and family Never before had there 
h(cn so strange an assemblage of witnesses , half of 
them were constitutional i valists and aristocrats, 
or m n who hid begun the rtvolution, but who 
were now all prisoners themselves, or set d iwn in 
the guillotine lists, to be taken off, one by one ( r 
m batches, as opportunity might serve Others 
wire ex ministers, ex function'll u s ir Girondists, 
who had swept away tlic Constitutionalists, whj 
hul gone further in revdutnnisni thin thev, but 
( nl> to come to the same seaff dd The mock- 
tii il, in fict, was so directed as to serve in a nian- 
1 ir us the trial and ludgmeiitof these eirlv revolu- 
ti iiists and respect ibilitv republic ins Ex maxor 
Hullx, who lud been discovered in his hiding- 
place (it Melun, w IS there, iiid was so eximined 
and er»Bs-c\ iniined th it the pirv and the speetdU rs 
were (onuneed that h(, as will as Lufavette had 
hren in a con’^pinicv wii the eouit \et Bully 
plived hiB part with sime adlrtss when called 
upon to state his condition, he niodesth s iid he 
w IS a man of letters, whin asked whither he 
knew the prisoner at the hir, 1 c gave a tiol, half- 
iiibuhing mil to the queen, and vuid, “O \eH, I 
know Madame M iiiuel, late jiroci rt ur of the e im 
mune, was thire aKo, and described his eimdition 
us ill It of a m 1 1 of letters , and c Id C junt dTst ung, 
who had fought in the American war hv land and 
sea, and \uluze, one of thi expelled Giroi ivts 
of the Convention were all put m the same wit- 
ness box, each of them knowing ih it he must very 
soon be placed at the bar None ot them appear 
to have been so calm and self posscb'-cd as the 
queen When the brutal president cried out to 
her, “ You persist then in denial i* \ ou deny every- 
thing ?** She replied, “I have told the truth, 
and I persist in that ” “ Ho v is it,** said the 

president, ** tha* you, who ^iromised to bring up 

i our children in the principles of the revolution, 
lave only taught them erroneous and royalist pnn- 
ciples, as in treating your sou with that ceremony 
and respect which made people believe th t you 
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expected to tee him become some day the euccesao^ 
of tht ci-dev ant king, his father?** She replied. 

My son was too young to be talked to about such 
things 1 mcrelv placed him at the end of the 
tiblc at dinner, and helfied him with my own hand 
to the food he wanted ” “ Have you nothing 

more to add to your defence ?*’ asked the president. 

Yesterday,*’ said the queen, '* 1 did not to much 
as know the names of the witnesses who were to be 
produced against me, 1 was altogether ignorant 
of the charges thev intended to make Yet, not 
one of tiiem has alleged against me so much aa 
one ]) 08 itivc fact I finish by observing that I was 
never a queen regnant, that I was never anything 
hut the wife of your late king, and that, as the wife, 
} was bound to conform to the yvill, the interests, 
and the wishes of niy husoand ’* These yyere her 
last words before that infernal tribunal Fouquier 
linviUe followed with a long declamation, and 
tlien Chauviau, who had pleaded for Charlotte 
Corday, and Truiieun Ducoudray, another advocate, 
were heard on tlie side of the defence The counsel 
h id been named and appointed, not by the queen, 
hut by the tribun il , yet they both pleaded with 
il Kjuence and e irncstiiess, and appealed to the 
clemency, the humanity of the court and jury But 
the inn was only a permanent part of the tribunal . 
and humanity and decency had fled from France 
When Chauveau and Fronton Ducoudray had 
finislud their pleadings, the queen was removed 
frem the bar and conducted into another room, and 
the president deliyercd his charge to the jury, 
ending with a senes of questions, as, Is the ac- 
cused guilty of conspinng aguinst the republic** 
Is the widow of Louis Capet convicted of having 
co-operated in bunging foreign uriniesinto France ^ 
Is it pruvid that she has purtieipited in a plot or 
conspiracy for lighting up the flames of civil war 
in the interior ot the republic ^ “We are going 
to give a grand example to the universe,** said 
President Herman, “a grand example which will 
not be lost upon the nations and peoples of the 
earth Nature and reason, which have been so 
long outraged, are at last going to be satisBed, for 
equality is going to triumph ' A woman, who was 
surrounded not lung ago by all the pomp and 
prestige that the pride of kings and the meanness 
of sluvis could invent, has this day occupied before 
the tribunal of the nation the same place that waa 
occupied only two days since by another woman, 
and this equality assures to her an impartial 
justice ’* These words alone — this appeal to the 
pride of equality — this call upon all the universe 
to witness and wonder at the great and startling 
deed that was doing, would have sufficed to settle 
the verdict, and would have expelled every senti- 
ment of liumanitv, of pity, of justice, from the 
minds of the revolutionary and hired jurymen, if 
any such sentiments had lingered there After 
staying about an hour out of court, for form’s sake, 
the jurymen ri turned with an answer in the 
affirmative to aV the questions which the president 
had put to them The queen was then brou^t 
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back to the bar , the declaration of the jur> ^ob read 
to her , Fouqiiier Tinville demanded that the ac- 
cuaed shoald be condemned to death conformably 
with the lauB, and President Heiman, after con- 
sulting with his learned brothers, Coffiuhal, Fou- 
cault, Sellier, and others (the} i^ere, most of them, 
sans culottes, \iithout legal or any other education), 
pronounced sentence in these words — ^ The Re- 
volutionary Tribunal, after having heard the una- 
famous declaration of the jur}, and the requisi- 
tion of the public accuser, and in conformity uith 
the la^B quoted by him, condemns the said Mane 
Antoinette, called Lorraine of Austria, widow of 
Louis Capet, to the pain of death declares, con- 
formably with the law of the lOth of March last, 
all her property and goods, if an} she ha\e, within 
the limits of the French territory, to be acquired and 
confiscated to the profit of the republic , orders that, 
at the request of the public accuser, the present 
ludgment shall be executed in the Place dc la Revo- 
lution, printed, and placarded m all the extent of the 
republic ’* Mane Antoinette, who, except for one 
bnef instant, had displaved so much calmness (it 
may be doubted whether, during the far greater 
part of the time, her thoughts were not far away 
from that scene of iniquity for it is noted of her 
that she kept moving her fingers on the arm of 
her chair os if she were playing on the piano- 
forte) heard her sentence of Death without be- 
traying any emotion, and walked out of the court 
without addressing a single word to judges or 
jury, to the people that crowded the court, or to 
ail} one there It was half past fmr o’clock of 
A^edneBda} morning, the 16ih of October, for the 
trial had lasted all the 14th and 15ih She was 
carried back to the Conciergcrie, and placed in the 
condemned cell (raf net dcs con liimnts) At five 
o’clock the drums began to beat to ii ms in all the 
sections, by seven o clock all the armed force was 
on foot, cinnons were jilaced on all the bridges, 
and, at intervals, all the wa} from the Cone lergene 
to the place of execution Notwithstanding the 
noise made b} these preparations, the queen, first 
cutting off her own hair and changing her mourn- 
ing dress for a dress of white muslin, threw herseli 
on lier bed, slept soundl} for several hours, and 
was found fast asleep when the executioners came 
to conduct her to the scaffold It was about eleven 
o’clock The} placed her in an open cart, with 
her hands lied behind her, and they surrounded 
the cart with cavalry and artillery As she was 
dragged slowly through the streets between double 
rows of national guards and pikemen, and under 
the eyes of tens of thousands who crowded the 
windows and the house-tops, all shouting ** Long 
live the Republic*” “ Down with granny'” Ac, 
she showed no symptoiq either of dejection or of 
pnde , she looked calmly at the tri colored flags 
and the strange republican inscriptions and devices 
which had ten painted in front of most of the 
houses But on arriving in the Place dc la Revo- 
lution, and catching a view of the Palact of the 
Tuilenes, she was much agitated It was but a | 


moment’s weakness She mounted the sca^ld 
with a firm step, taid a few words to a confessor 
who attended her in a laical dress, placed herself 
in the appointed position, and in an irmtant was no 
more Ihe executioner showed the head to the 
people, who shouted F?ve li Rtpuhlupie It 
was a quarter past twelve o’clock A little later 
the body was ti rown into the cart, and carried to 
a grave, partly filled with quick-lime, like that 
which had received the mortal remains of her 
hush md 

Before the month was ended twent} one of 
the Girondists were executed, all in one day, on 
the same scaflold, the criginal number of twent}- 
two being made up b} Gur^as, the journalist, having 
been g iillutincd on the Ith of October, just nine 
days before the queen Some of these twenty one 
were deputies who, like Gensonne, had rcmaiiicd 
in Pans after the decree of the 2nd of June, and 
otl ers were deputies who, like Brissot, had Ixen 
intercepted in their flight Several of them were 
deputies who had not been named in any of the 
petitions or addresses of the Commune of the Sec- 
tions But, as a go id many of those who had 
been named had escaped, these new names were 
put down to make up the number iuenty tuo 
The impe lehnicnt, or acU Parni^ationy whieh had 
been demanded repeatedly by the more impatient, 
was at last drawn up, and ilso presented, b} 
St Just Twenty Iw > victims were not cnou.,h 
to satisfy this blood-thirsty and yet cold-blooded 
fanatic In relating the trial of Charlotte Corday, 
we have mentioned that the papers of deputy Du- 
perret (to whom Barbaroux hac^ recommended 
her) were seized and sealed by oraer of the Con- 
vention now among these papeis was a vehement 
protest aeaiust the m r il insurrccti n whieh c m- 
rnetueU on the 3Ut i f Miv, and ended on the 2nd 
of June ill the defiat and ruin cf tin Gir nde it 
WHb signed by cunty thrt meiiilMis of the c te 
droit, and St Just set diwn every one of these 
protesterb as a eon«ipirator and trait ir Some of 
the most furious membiTs of the Mountain de- 
manded that these stt niy thru sh uld he tried 
and executed at the same time as the tuinty tuo , 
but Robespierre politically considering that so 
immense a blau^htcr of deputies might btnrtle the 
people, who had not as yet been the invi liability of 
one of their representatives touelud by the giiil 
lolini strongly opposed the proposition, and sug- 
gested that the tuenty tu might be trud now, 
and that the jei enty three ought only to be put 
under arrest Since the mora/ insurrection, there 
had not ten the slightest u}ipositi m to the w 11 of 
the Mountain, and the House, which would have 
voted for St Justs scheme if it had not been 
modified, readily iinssed into a law or decree the 
propositions of Iloliespieire * Ihe seventy-three 

• Pivn rax p^tiiionk ha 1 bpra prPMnt«d M tl e Jac 1 ini pni)inff 
for the rxtnriniaa I i ol tlr fartion anl no the let of Octolier two 
la\B hrf TI. tl ( I \ nil n T Ul 1 the q lerti n a li | tall u e n 
upard of Jac I n a I 1 I n 1 » f ill tl i ] lar h i ti nf 
Pans prMii I tl i w I « it th I r to inim tr tl t (I \ It 
«a t u 1 r I a Hr 1 t I I ri uuiin|lH. h r tl h 
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deputies were arrested and Fouquier Tinvillc ^as 
enjoined to proceed without further loss of time 
acrainst the others This on the 3rd of Oc- 
tobtr Gorsas, %\ho ltd the death-dinie of tlie 
representatives of the people, Vras executed on the 
9th, but not in \irtue of this decree, the e\ peda 
goguc and journalist h id fled to Caen, and had 
been outlawed as early as the 28th of Jul\ Upon 
the dissolution of the msurrectionarj arm\ of the 
Cahados, instead of trjing to cscajie ti Birdcaux 
iMth L)u\et, Buzot, Barbaroux, and that wretched 
band, he had rashly returned to Pans, and had 
cone in broad dajlicht to the Palais Rrt^al (now 
Piihis Fcalite), the most frequented phec in the 
cipital, when he had a mistress, who kept a book 
or pamphlt-t shop in that nursing-pl ice of Irene h 
liberti and of ever\ vice under the sun On the 
"jth of October, at tw i o’clock in the afternoon, he 
w IS seized at this citizencss Brigide’s, aftir a vain 
itttmpt to escip 1 s jumping out of a I ack win 
d)W The Rc\ iutionarv Tribunil, btfoie which 
he was carried on the morrow, dil nr thing but 
identitv his jers in, and c indemii liim to deitli b> 
virtue (f the tuthwrv which the. C i \enti n itself 
liad passed He attenip od 1 1 address the court 
but the couit would not hear him, and then, 
turning to the people, he said, “ I recomuicnd to 
those win will hea^- me my wife and children ^ I 
ira innocent, mv iiumoT> will be avdiged” llis 
execution, on the ver> next da\, was witiKssed b\ 
the jie pie without any unjdeasant em tion But, 
between his death and the executnn ef thelwenty- 
nc the cmstituti nal invi ilibilitv hud received 
am the 1 blow, though not at Pins Biieteiu, who 
hil been re revoltltionizing iii the south, was 
dibi )vered in his hiding place neir Bcrdciux, 
was carried into that city, and guillotined on the 
24th of October He, t o, had been omliwed in 
Juh, and tbis left mtliing lor his 1 lolher-deputy 
Tallien (who was at Berdiaux pie^din^ vei the 
militdij ccmmibsion) to do but ti identify his 
person “ I know,” said he to fallicn, “ tint the 
guillotine awaits me, but neither } u nor the par- 
tis ms of the Mount iin would have eseiped it if 
we had b en the strongest ’ * The words rest 
up 11 ultr i-J icobin autlu ritv , but the sentiment 
1 macks and j imeates the Girondists’ memoirs 
and hundreds ol their speeches 

It was on the 24th ef Get her, when the B ir- 
cleaux guill itine was severing the neck of Biroteau, 
that the qiand pjoces of the Twenty-one c(m- 
meneed, not before the Conventi n, which med- 
dled with no trials after that of the king, but 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal The court was 
crowded to excess, some of the citizens and citi- 
zenesses being brought thither bj their sans- 
culottic fury, and a great many more being im- 
pelled merely by that curiosity and loye of sight- 
seeing which carried the Parisians to eyery kind of 
exhibition or »pccfac/e, however homble or dis- 
gusting , and on the present occasion there 
was, as M Thiers observes, the charm of no- 
* Journal d«Ui Montagus in Hut lorlemont 
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velty. It being something new to see s) many 
r 'publican condemned by other republicans as 
counter-revolutionists When the guillotine was 
first bi ought into actne 0 ]>eration, it was c in- 
sidered us an invention reserved entirely f r 
rcvalists and aristocrats, for nobles, courtiers, 
and priests, but here were none but decided anli- 
monarehists, men of the people, men of letters, 
popular orators, philosophes, perfectibilitv men, 
who, reversing the old monarchic fiction, had pro- 
claimed the divine right of the people to do what- 
ever they chose \t the head of the list, as the 
min most liated by Rihesjicrrc, was Bnss t, 
‘ aged 39 yeirs, natiye i f Charties, min of letters 
and ci dexant cleputv ” Next followed Vcrgniaud, 
“ a^ed 35 years, native of Limoges, hommt de 
loi (hwver), ci-devant deputy,” &c Then fol- 
lowed — Gensonne, “ aged J5 years, natiye of Bor- 
deaux, h mmc dc loi, A.c , Uiiperrct (whom the 
furv of the friends of Marat would not allow to be 
left m the cite^ory of the seventy three protesters), 
“a^cd 10 years, agriculturist, ci dev int deputy, 
&.( ”, Carra, ‘aged 50 years, man of letters, 
&c ” , Diicos, * ig,ed 2*^ years, man of lettcis 
eke ”, Gardien, “ aged 39 yeais, ci-devant j rocu- 
leur L neral syndic of Chfltelhei aut, depiitv, &.e 
Ihc rest weie — \ ahze, Dnpiat, Sillery (the hus- 
b ind ol M idime de Genlis and the friend and 
adviser of Philip Ktralitt*), Fauehet (the socialist 
ind b vh3p), Bovtr lonfrc.de, Lasource, Listrope, 
Beiuvais, Diiehktel, Alainvielle, Lacaze, Lehardy, 
Boileuu, Antiboul, and \i, 5 e*e The oldest mm 
ol them ill w is Silkrv, ind he was only 56 or 57 
years old, the youngest was B lyer Fontiede, who 
was only 20 or 27 Most ef them were men of 
ktt Td cr men cf the law there were two mer- 
ehnits, and out medical man Chauveaii, who 
had ])leided f r Ch irl tte Coiday and for the 
queen, now ippeired as eeunsel for these twenty- 
oneGiiondists, who wen all equally sure of deith 
he remarked ih it the 1 iw allow ed the prisoners 
the greatest 1 titude for their defence, but Uiat, 
notwiih&tinding, the articles of char.^e had not yet 
been jul into their hands , and<4ie demanded, in 
their name, tin pioduetion ui these papers, with 
jiroper time to examine them i he public accuser, 
Fcuquier limille, who accused and judged and 
onti oiled tv Cl y tiling, who w is the real soul of 
this b cly, the Revolutionary Iribunal, said that 
some of llie papers were not ready, that some of 
them sheuld be handed over to Chauveau that 
evening, and that in the mean time the trial must 
go on, and on it went at the charging pace 

The very first witness examined was the de- 
mure, mild-spoken Mayor Pache (“the good papa 
Paehe,” as he was invariably called by the people), 
who owed his first promotion to virtuous Roland, 
and who had been a Girondist as long as it wras 
profitable and safe to belong to that party He 
declared in the first place that he had known very 
intimately Brissot, Gensonnd, Vergniaud, Duprat, 
Carra, lasource, Sillery, and Fauehet and that 
he had long been convinced of the existence of a 
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plot againat liberty and the republic ** From the 
time,** aaid be, “'^hen I broucht into the 
ministry, I remarlwed in the Con\ention a faction 
^hose a(tion«» all tended to the nun of the re- 
public h it t ndirmed me in nu suspicion ^as, 
the dcmiiul i an iiiuid forct from the depart- 
ments made 1 \ tin- accused, in order to fcdcralisc 
the icpublic, and tliL protection which thc\ ga\e 
to the traitor Diimouncz, whose mfamou<) pruiects 
th(.\ must ha\c known But it was when 1 became 
mi\or oi Pans that I was better enabled to follow 
the march of the accused Dumouricz was 
threatening to march upon Pans, and the cit\ was 
without provisions 1 hastened to thi Cin\en- 
tioii*6 committee ot finand to solicit the funds 
necessart to proMsun the cit\ , and the inrnihcrs 
of that ommittie, cunpised chufl\ (f agents of 
tlmt facti in, (hsiiniuU i| ]) '*(<1 ilcliviniu the 
n[nm\ to nu., tin mu r Tli innuim i Puns 
decided lint m eun^equeiue of Dum i ne/ s tt( i- 
chei\ the iianicrs sluuldbeel >se I the C niniitue 
of Cieiurd bccuiiW Ceiiis suns vl men h i-^ el the 
Bimc laetiui , said tint the h iriieis •Ai ml I lu kept 
open, and that the olluers ( f the c mniui e •'ho Id 
be put under arret-l *’ Pie he th n t ok up the 
terrible subject of the CimiiiitUc 1 Twelve ittii- 
butiDjr the idea oi that imp ipul ir h d\ t > Gu ulet 
the GituLuhsl, whereas, is everv nc ki w, er 
mi^ht have kii iwn, the idcioiu,inH ed withB uieu 
He said he 'ilwa>s re^cirled tint ( iinmittee as 
contrir> t) all the prineipks i f I bertv , ind tint 
he saw that the arrc'its the (omnnttee in ule had f ir 
their object the pr(>% ikiuKof an itisucrcction is; mist 
the Convention, ui order that tin iuctnii ini^ht 
have an opiairtunitv ot cilumniaUiu; the jieeple 
of Pans Lie said that Uic kicts whieh had con- 
vinced him that there e\i*>ted m the Conveulioii a 
set of men opp sed to the eslahlishment of a pujiulir 
government were public and known to all citi/nis, 
that to ^i> ovci ill liicse arts would he t ui ipitu- 
late the cntiu hi torv ol the revjhili n, that the 
Committee oi Iwclvc hal cert iinU sheiwn aiiti 
popular disp isitions — and tins w is tiic substance 
of all til it Mavur Paihceould depose Chauniotle, 
procurtur-gcneral of the ((miiium, the luU wit- 
ness called in, be;^an h> declaring tint he hiheved 
the \cte d Accusition to be founded on truth, and 
to contain nothing hut truth 1 hen, descending 
to particulars, and sjieakiug of facts os ot his own 
knowledge, he relatul, in his own manner, all the 
quarrels and contests for authority between the 
Convention and the commune, all the differences 
and combats between the cdte droit and the Moun- 
tain , declared that Bnssot had done mhnite mis- 
chief in the colony of St Domingo (which was 
true enough, though nut iii the wav meant by 
Chaumetie) , that he hud monopolised more power 
and disposed of more jihees tlm an\ three or 
four miUMters of tin lucieiit neiiiic , (h t Uucos 
had demanded and ibtained the lihiitv of an 
English servant, wh hid notoriousK been engaged 
in the sugar and coffee ri lU , th it \ ala/e h id hi Id 
nightly meetings in his house, where all the cum- 


plottcrs and conspirators assembled Cliaumettc 
said nothing that was more explicit or less vague 
than this, except that Sanlhonax, who had been 
appointed coinmissioncr to St Domingo, b^ means 
of Bnssot, had oflertdto take him out with him to 
that col )n\ is his seerctarv Hebert, Chaumette’s 
depute, told over the long Btor> of his arrest by 
the tyrannical Committee of Twelve, said that 
Rilund corrupted loumahsts and other public 
writers, and vowed that Madame Roland had 
tried to bribe or bu\ his own \er\ popular 
and useful journal, Le Pt n JJuchenc But none 
of these witnesses for the prosecution went on 
so rapid I\ orribidlv is e\-Cujmchin Chabot, who 
had mint jiei son d piques to indulge, the Girondibts 
having long treated him with much contempt 
He iccuscd tliem of being the most grtedv place- 
hunters th it h id evci attempted to pass for patiii ts , 
ef hiving m ide vv ir upon Narboiine and the other 

I e Jill ml mniisters onlv to get their places, of 
hiving provoked the people to mike their first 
ittick ujioiithe luilenes on the 20th of June, of 
h ivin« d ne the ir best to rob the people and the true 
lepublie ms ef the fruits of their glemous victeirv 
<11 the lOlh of Vignst, ind hiiillv, of having 
e UiniMil or jir iin ted the m issieres of September, 

I I ( rde r to rum the icpul iti m of the p itriots He 
(hchrid tint in the miming of the 2riil of Sep- 
temh 1 Biis^ot h d t Id him tint there would be 
^re It missicte'' tint evening ^niong manv 
thin^^s wine h were not true, or IrucnnU in jiart, the 
cx-Cajuehm pieseiited some unquestiunable and 
weuhtv truths, pniicnlirlv with refeieiicc to th 

c indue t of the Le-.isliUve V&scuiblv^ where the 
Giiondists and the c te droit were then the ma- 
pritv, during those iwful nights and davs If 
these jire tended friends ot hummitv had gone to 
the pi IS ms in a ludv, those Icn^ nn''Siurcs, he 
said, mi^ht hive liieii preventid hut when the 
cuuneil .tnei d oi the cinnnune, ei nfessn g their 
wn p merle '“Sne'^s, ujipi irid at the h ir to demind 
isistmee the mij iitv had eirried the order of 
the d IV 'V\ hen it was am ounce d th it three hun- 
(bed priests were being hiiiehered, what did the 
factious ma]orit} of i hat AssenihU propose or do? 

Did the> then, ai le ist, go in a bodv to the scene 
o{ slaughter, anil raise Ikir indignant voices to the 
p( pic "N t thev ' 1 hc\ contented themselves 

with nan ing commissioners, and what commis- 
sioners ’ 1 here w as Bishoji 1* au< het, that drunken 

priest, who is now among the prisoners before the 
court, and two or three other men, who were alto- 
gether unknown to the people Fauchet had re- 
fused to go — some others had refused to go — ^new 
commissioners were named, but they did not want 
to have me among them I had saved a great 
many Swiss and FeuiUant national guardsmen , I 
had saved those traitors to the Assemblj from being 
massacred nn the 10th of August b} the justwratli 
of the people 1 do not know whether they were 
anxious that I should not save the poor prisoners 
on the night of the 2ud of September, but 1 
know that they wire anxious not to send me 
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as one of the commissioners of mercy I ^as 
named, indeed, but that ^as not their doing It 
was my friend Bazire, and some others of the 
commissioners, who consented to go to the prisons, 
who obtained my nomination And Dussaulx, 
another of the prisoners now before the court, the 
friend of these Girondists, and the bosom friend of 
Brissot, being one of the commissioners that went 
with us to the prisons, prL\entcd me from address- 
ing the pe ipli and making use of m\ influence 
o\er them A.nd would ^ou know wh\ ? It w is 
because the peopk hid not ^et massacred Mo- 
rmde, the personal enpm\ of Brissot, who w is 
in one of the prisons, and who was butchered 
afterwards*’ lie dwelt upon the silence of the 
Giiondist journals ind th iiiactuit^ of the whole 
pirt\ at and for ‘•ome tune after the terrible Sep- 
tember di\s, he w mid not allow tint terror fir 
themseUeshil in\ p ut in this ji issue ntss Petion, 
he Slid, hid b ii is bid os Brissot, and b th had 
drunk wine w ih the men whim thc\ afterwards 
exiled rtui’i It hil 1 in j; been ii itonous, 

he sdid, tint Bn sot wa-. th *i^ei I ol Pitt This 
woul 1 evphin a irieat d il P tt saw with d spur 

thit the reioiuti ndr\ print iples of France weie 
miking a rapid pngress m Englind, it was 
there! ri , necess ir\ t » disgust the i Tulish pe iple 
with thes prill ipl s an I to rt present the 1 re rich 
as a natim of missiereurs and briginds to the 
peipl “ wlio h 1 1 siine pretensi ns to pliiloiophv ** 
And John Peter Biissot hid p ifeetK sened Pitt’s 
pr I et b\ jiromitiiig the missacres first, b\ driw- 
ing up exig^eritcd iceounts of them afterwar Is, 
and In attnbutii g th m to the virtums piitri ts 
who hid midc the re\ dull m, and who were ibeiit 
making the republic \ll this w is will ind 
ibsurl eiij i.h, xet nit m ic ilmird thin the 
c milter iniput ill ns of th Girondists, who hid 
been dedaniig all ulmg that the ehiefs of the 
Mmntiin weie in the pi\ of 1 ngl iiid, and that 
e\er\ eiime, c>er\ disturbaiiee, c\erx in issue re, 
was executed In them in pursiunec of direct oiders 
fnm Pitt But, p ill ps, n thing in Chab t’s 
long a'^eusition nude a m re uiifa\ourable im 
pre&sim foi the pns iier thin bis e|Uoting some 
paSBiges irim Bris&ot’s imblished letters to bis 
eoiibtituents (Littres a ses C mniettaiib), in wbieli 
he called the ie\ lutl>na^^ tribunal a tribunal of 
blood, and dniled the mliabitaiitb of Pans into 
two distinct and ant ig mist el sses. It pfup/f de 
R}besficm et Us hmjutt^ (jen^ Chabot whose 
speech, explaiiatiuns, and re| lies to the jirismers 
seem to ha\e occupied the greater part of two 
whole daas, }et left a great deal to be said — to be 
invented, or magnihed, or travestied b> other wit- 
nesses, e\er\ witness examined being a Montag- 
nard, a Jacobin, or a Cordelier, or all three in 
one, and as such the political and mortal enemy 
(for in France all political enmities were mortal) 
of the p isms against whom he deposed This 
t JO was the case with every man that sat on the 
bench or in the lurj box of that vindictive, bloody 
tiibiiial Fouquier ’Finville, who freeiucntly gave 
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the key-note to the witnesses, and explained away 
their contradictions, laboured to connect Charlotte 
Corday and the assassination of Marat, nut only 
with Duperret and the deputies who had been at 
Caen, but akiwith those who had taken totally 
difierent directions, or who had never quitted Pans. 
Montaut, going further back, declared that they 
had thought of assassinating Marat that night 
when the trail »i Dumouriez, in the midst of the 
charming festival, was reprimanded bvthe courage- 
ous Friend of the People 1 abre d’Lglantine, 
w ho, like Chabot, w as strongh suspected of being 
a great stock-jobber, a swindler, and a' robber, 
declared, among miny other things, that there 
could be no doubt but that the Girondists and their 
ministers h id encouraged and prohted b} the im- 
mense robheiv committed at the Garde Meiible 
Although his name was perpetual]} mentioned by 
the witiussts, although they quoted his words on 
manv eniical occ isi ms, and coiistantlv referred to 
him ns an auMiontv, and as one of their partv, 
I) niton ncitlur uppeared at the trial, nor sent in 
inv wnttin dt\)>sition Rohespierrt was equally 
invisible and silent, and — which is still more 
n ticinble and signihcant — his name scarcely 
occurs hall a dozen times in the course of the 
whole trial Dintm, who disliked massacres in 
detail, ind who was renll} free, to a verv estra- 
ordinarv d( gree, from ])ersonnl enmities and piques 
— Dannn, wh) never lived to witness the death- 
stingglcs of men that had been his colleagues and 
c mi ales, miv have staved aw av from feeling, but 
wt believe tint Ribtspurrcs absence (unnot be 
ittributed ti an\ such muse be was eniploving 
tin cmiral in er\ 1 of time in the J icobin Club, in 
the C mventi m and in its eomniittees, and we shall 
pr snith see the result of bis labjurs there 

The twintv-nne pns ners a lopted almost twenty- 
one diftereiit wavs of dt finding themselves, the 
(iilv rub thev followed in common being to throw 
the chiigis %)m themselves, who were in the 
hands of the Montagnards, upon their friends and 
(olkigues who had escaped Another prett} ge- 
neral method of pleading was, however, to sav, I 
was not a member of that committee, or I was 
not a member of it at that time, or J did not vote 
in thit oicision in the As embly or Convention, or 
I did not sav or write those words theriy but at 
another time, when the\ had a different meaning 
Si\i,ral of them did not hesitate to excuse them- 
selves at the cost of their fellow -prisoners riius 
Brissot said that the proposition to reform or re- 
construct the commune of Pans had not proceeded 
from him, but from Gensonnii Vigde, Boyer- Fon- 
irede, Gardien, and Boileau, who had all been 
members of the Committee of Twdve, ienied hav- 
ing concurred in the order which broughif Raffet and 
his battalions down to the Convention, and Vigde 
even confessed that all the ill that had been said 
about the Committee of Twelve b\ Leonard Bour- 
don was perfectlv true B nleau seemed to testify 
a great willingness to send them all ti the s affild 
if he could oiilv preset vt himself , he declared 

2 z 2 
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that, though for a long time he had not belie\ed it, 
lie ^88 noiiv perfcctH convinced that there had 
been a federalist plot ugaiust tlie union and indi- 
\i6ibility of the republic, that he had Buu.;ht for 
truth, that he had found it among the Jacobins, 
and that he was now a decided Jacobin himself 
“ The treason of the Toulonese,” said he, “ has 
coimnced me that there are conspirators but 1 
do not name them , I wait to be enlightened b) 
the judgment of this tribunal” Ihe ]>resident, 
seeing him in so pliant a humour, asked Boileau 
whether he would not agree that the monsUr who 
bad cut short the dci\8 of Murat had been insti- 
gated by the cote droit’ “ It is jiciliiips that 
e\ent which has mist cnligbtc ned me is ti th 
CMstcnce of the collspllac^, * responded Boikau 
Gurdidi, follow me; the txuinpli of ^lJ^eL, c n- 
demntd the Committee cf Iwchc, anl poti^tel 
that he ha 1 taken m ] lit, ( r n nc but the ''ni ill st 
part, in am of its ohnovious piottcdiius O heis, 
h weier, were not si base in spiiit, ir thL\ hid i 
cl arer notion of the inutiliU of bueh meanness 
When the president ibkcd Duchitel wlutiui it 
was not he that hid come diwn to the C n\enli n 
in his nightcap and fl inncls t » \ ti i^ iinst thi 
deatli of tlu kmc, the pnsjiitr itplie 1 tint it w is 
lie, and that the actiiii was one at which lu should 
ne\er blush LthirU, when aske I whether he 
hid not been in the 1 il»it of atten line the Giron- 
dist meetincs at the housi if \ du/t ind wh ther 
lie hud n t lixd in close intim icn with liurhirou\, 
Bu/ot, Pt-tion, Ac, rejdied, “1 onh knew m\ 
colleagues, who are here with m , through their 
Cdiius and tileiit, and I declare tint tlie\ still 
pisscbs ill m\ esteem, beciusc I belie\e lint thc> 
merit it” \ergnnud made sc^frdl eloquent 
bpcechcs, which scNcril times produced a \er\ 
\ibible, and to th tiibunil a \cr\ alirmiitg, effect 
on the peiple win crowded the court, and who 
had once been uceustimeu tj nend him ind his 
friends as tlu gre itest of 1 1 t rs and tlu be st of 
patrnts lhLldi.,lhof the trnl t , \d\ much 
di&quieted the trihun il an I thi ]) irt\ th it st d 
watching n t nieuh h hind, but over it, us tO) 
much r ppurtunlI^ mi.,lit be given for eximiintim 
and rcHeetion, er for the clnnec roeurrenee cf 
borne generous sentiments in the convulsed mind 
of the Paribiaiib But Rihespierre provided iguiiiht 
tills dan.,cr AMicn tlu trial hud lasted three 
davb, the Jacobin ( lub jictitioned the Convention 
t) ])Lt a spetdv end to this shameful deluv (f 
justice , unci the great Incorruptible, going over to 
the C nvcntim, moved and earned, with ut an> 
difficulty, a duree that, “ wh never an> trial 
should have list d three davs, the court might 
declare themselves sntibhed in conscience, and pibs 
sentence without hearing more ” Ihis deeiec was 
sent on the fourth chv of the trial t) tlu tnl unal 
fir Its rule and gneinment On the vci\ n \t 
da>, the 30th of Oetiher, when the twenl\ one 
Girondists were quitting the Coneiergcne to go to 
the Palais de Justice, the> were stopped and ^arc- 
fi 11} searched, lest the } should have concealed 


some sharp instniments about their persons They 
could nut avoid understanding that this was to be 
tlieir last ujipeurance before the tribunal Valaze 
avoided search b\ a little trick, pulling out from 
hiB pocket a pair of scissors, he presented tliem to 
hiB friend and fellow -prisoner Riouffe (a political 
prisoner like himself, and like all who wrere then 
in the Conciergene, but one whose trial was not 
t) he that da>), and, as he presented the seis- 
sers, he said aloud, “ Keep them, my friend, we 
must not think of suicide This deceived the 
gendarmes, who permitted him to pass the wickei 
wiiheut an\ search A® soon as they were all at 
the bar, touquier linville demanded that the law 
passed h\ the Convention should be read in court, 
the court ordered that it should he tran<!eribed in 
then re .listers , and, these things being done, Pre- 
s luit 11 imm said, “ Citizens of the jur\, in 
viituecf the new law which vou have just heard 
reil, I isk whether vour conseitnees are sufh 
cieiitU enlighlciKd ” The jur\ withdrew to dc- 
liJieriie Lest the sudden production and appli- 
r*iti m of .reat a novc ty in liw should shock 
tender cmscunccs, tlie pcinicimiit and salaried 
Jill V men thought tint the trial ought to go on at 
h ist thr(u.,h this duv, and Vntonelle, their fore- 
m in 01 chief, win had been a member of the 
Le.,islatiVL \&simhh, said for them that their 7e- 
/ // n (me ining conscience) w is n t vet sufticientl} 
cnluhtencd Ihe court sat till two o’clock, when 
thev s opped jirot ecdings, ind went to dinner At 
H\ o’clock in tlie iveiung, when thev met again, 
Vntonellc declared that the conscience of the jury 
w IB sufficientlv tnluhicned Tlie p esident then, 
in the n ime of tlu 1 iw, invited the citizens of the 
)ur\ to retire and deliberite on the following ques- 
li ns — 1 Is It proved tint there his e\ibte(l a 
conspiracv ugiinst the indivisihilitv of the re- 
public, a.,iinst the lihtrtv and the seeurit} of the 
I rencli jMojdc ^ 2 Are John Peter Brissot, Peter 
A ut inn \ crgni iii I, Ac , Ac , convicted of having 
been ttuthois or acomplices of it ’ The jurvnien 
vviihclrevv the twenlv one prisoners were removed 
h> gendarmes it was seven o’clock at night 
Perhujib some clouds came ov er the sufhcientlv en- 
lightened c nseiciir softhejurv ,p ihapsthc} were 
onlv seeking t ) make the action of Robespierre’s 
Iceal ord m lancc more solemn and awful , jierhaps 
tlicv on1> wanted to prol ng the agonv of some 
of ih» prisoners , but, whatever might be the 
reason of their long absence, it was ten o’clock 
liefore the jurvmcn returned into court with a 
unanimous answer in the affirmative to the ques- 
tions This was their verdict, and, in conse- 
quence, the tribunal condemned to death, with 
forfeiture of goods, Ac , John Peter Brissot and 
all the rest, making no exception in favour of those 
who had shown so much readiness to recant The 
prisoners were then brougl^n, and the president 
read to them the declaratlra of the jur} and the 
''intcnce of the court Brissot’s head dropjicd 
upon hiB chest, his arms fell by his side he seemed 
already half dead. Fauchet shut hia eyea and 
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seemed to pray but others shouted Five la 
RtpubliijUL and made a show of more firmness 
GeiiBotinL demanded permission to say a few vrords 
on the application of the law, but this was refused 
bj the court Some oi the prisoners hereupon 
made a loud clamour > some of them uttering tei- 
rible invectives ai^ainst their judjres, and others re- 
newing the shouts of “ Vue la RepuHique ' I lie 
la Liberit The president ordered the gendarmes 
to do their duty and remove the prisoners 1 he 
condemned legislators then quitted tht court, some 
of them throwing assignats to the people, and erj- 
iri^ out “ A nouv, no amt ' Help us, i,ood friends ' 
WL are innocent The people, it is said, manifested 
a unnersil indigintion at this appeal to them, and 
trampled the paper money to pieces under their 
feet 'N\ hen this uproar w'l*^ subsiding, a gen- 
d irme, wlu had been escorting the prisoners out of 
court returned hastily to the bar and said a few 
hurried wirds Then bouquier Tmvilh ''tood up 
and said aloud that one cf the condemiiel had 
slabbed himself, and that, theiefore, he must re 
quire that two ushers should 1 «^enl ti inform 
tl emsehis of the nain of the mdi\i lu il , uid th*it, 
in eas he w is de lU, his boU sh uld be cairied m 
a eait and evpostd it the idac of evtculirn \n 
u^her presenth returned with the infoimation that 
the n imc was ^ al izt, ind th it th( m in was d id 
[VM en he ga\e the sciss rs to lu utle he kept a 
•^h irp p i..n ird concealed ah lut his pers n ] IIk 
till 1 lal ioi thw ith ordered th it the c rpse should be 
i iriied to the guillotine, and interred m the sime 
eemelei> as the b dies of the icst ol the condemned 
It was nil lni.,1 1 when the twenu survivors were 
carrud bick ij the Coiieieigiru to spend the few 
fleetii g hoars tliitinteivened between sentence and 
e\teuti n The manner in whieh thev passed 
ti IS, their last, night has been made matter of 
w I dtrmeiit, almiratioi and extravagant culogv , 

I liicr-s ( alls their last night vn/ It ii and w e regret to 
see that not a few recent English writers, apparentlj 

II sensible to the outrage thev commit on English 
s iisi Uld English feelin.. and on our notions of 
wh It c nstitutes uHimity, have take i Thiers upon 
tl ust and hav e i e-echoe d his praises For e urselv es, 
We irc inclined t j doubt a verj eonsiderable port n 
of the aceouii of the conduct (f these d}ing Gi- 
rondists, for it rests entirelv on the evidence of 
Rioutie, who was their partisan and friend, who 
was a professional homme dc lettrcs and phrase 
and eflect maker, and whose subsequent life (foi he 
was so fortunate as to escape the guillotine and sui- 
vive the Reign of Tetror) proves him to have been 
very capable of falsehood and baseness.^ But, ad- 
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mittiDg every circumstance RioufiFe relates to be 
perfectly true, the conduct of the condemned men 
ap])ear8 in our eyes to have been a mere mixture of 
hoist and bravado, of revolting levitv, and a pri- 
diterminition to keep up their courage and keep 
oft reflection by constant excitement — by an excite- 
ment scarcely more ublimc in its nature than that 
which desperate sailors in a sinking ship have often 
found in puncheons of rum According to Riouftc, 
whose account differs verv materially from that 
given bv Thiers (who had no other authority than 
his to follow, and who applies anecdotes or descrip- 
tions of what passe I in the prison in the several 
preceding davs tu this last night of all) the} spent 
the hours between their condemnation and t\etu- 
tion in singing He bi}s — * The signal the} had 
promised to ^ive us (of their being condemned) 
wa<; It was the striking up of patriotic 

songs, which buist firth simultaneuuslv, all their 
voices mingling in a last li}mn to libertv They 
parodied the Marveillme Hvmn thus, to make it 
apilieable tc tluii e isi — 

( I l 1 t r 

I e 1 H 1 

Ml that frightful n -,ht re echir I with tbcir smgs, 
and, if at times thev intenuited their singing, it 
was onlv to tilk about the r oou itr} or to listen to 
some witticism ot Due s * 

On the foil wing m rning, the dint of October, 
the Twent} livine, an I \ ilazt the dead, were put 
into eaits and cirried t> thejilaeeif execution, 
which was close under the Sille de Manege the 
scene ol their triumphs ov cr the king and the 1 euil- 
lants, ind then, with so «;hoit an iiiterv i1 between, 
of tlicir defeat bv the Montagnards Ih ir heads 
TV ere bare, their hands were lied behind their 
backs, to save time at the scaftold they were all 
in their shirt sleeves, with their coats hung loosely 
round their neck** lo the peoj-le, who were col- 
lected in immense crowds il n^ the streets, and 
who shouted “ Long live the Republic ’ Death to 
all Triitors’” they replied bv shouting “ I iie la 
HipuUijut f ** and by singng in chirus the 
first verse ot the famed M irseillese Hvmn, ac 
cording to their new version, importing that 
the day of .^lory had arrived, that the bloody 
knife ot tv rami} was raised against them When 
thev arrived at the fo t of the scaftold the} de- 
scended from the death carts, embraced one another, 
and cried again “ f // e It Ri pul Itqut /** Brissot, 
Inwever, and several others were faint and silent, 
even as the} had been during their tedious transit 
from the prison The first that ascended the 
scaffold was Sillery The guillotine, and Samson 
and his men, worked with such rapidity, tnat in 
thirty c nc miuults thev were all dead 

There was now no single day on which the 
guillotine was idle, but six davs after the execu- 
tion of the twentv-one dej iitics a victim appeared 
on the scaffold who demands some more paitieular 

Imt t wai b m aus 1 tl xec it omr who c e ever) 1 nto 
that 1 ril 1 u 1 and r co nti I lo tl k<u) 1 « H I oDt 
du 1 adm ttl 1 irc imilaucoa 1 1 ii the ax vut ontr tol 1 thi gauloro, 
t haol ntold H ouft ai I Rio iffo wh rould not 1 a c written a 
line of hti book in i iiaon tol I tl a ) ubl c 
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thoufi^h Imef notice This wan Philippe Etralit^, 
ci-devant Duke of Orleans^ m ho hud been alter- 
natelv accueed b\ the Girondiets of being an 
ultra- Jacobin, and b} the Jacobins of beiiiir a 
Girondist As so m the flight of his sons with 

Oumouriee was known in the Convention, certain 
messeiKters, who found him plavintt at whist in his 
splendid icsidincc of Palais-Egalitd, late Palais- 
Ro\k 1, were dispatched to tell him that he was 
wanted at the bar He went, appealed to his m- 
violabilit\ as a representative of the people, to his 
past service to the revolution, and ])rotested that 
he was etttirelv ignorant of the caiiseB whuh had 
led to the defection of his eldest son “ If,” s ii I 
he, “m\ son is rcal1\ a tiaitir, 1 see here the 
image of Brutus, and I know how to follow th it 
Roman example ” But all this i\ nkd him no- 
thing, and a dtcree was pn.scntl\ ]ussed wliith 
sent him a state prismer to M iistilks B\ other 
decrees, which speediK followed, and which were 
either proposed or waimh suppnite I b\ Robes- 
])urre, e\er\ iikIimIuiI oi his tuiiih that could 
lit found 111 Fnince w is put iiiiJei anisi an I the 
propeitv of all of tlum uiuUi s( juesti nun her 
in ire than si\ months he 1 1\ in piison it Mii- 
seillcB, uncertain ut lub fate, iiul me ipablc of 
comprehending the iiiirch of afiairs, but on the 
3rd of Noiemlnr Pli lippc Lgilitt was bi uuht 
back to Puis, and on the (itli of the s ini in uith 
he stood belorc tlie Ri\olutioiiui> liibiiiiil, 
charged the Coiuentioii and the Ihihlic 
\c(Ufaer with having been the ucconi])licc of the 
Giiundists who had perished on the last div of 
October The merits of the pirties were difTtreiit, 
but the trial of Philipiie Lgalite was to all intents 
as great a mockeiv of lustiee as the trial of the 
queen, whose earliest and m ist terrible eiiiinv he 
had been In one pirticuhir, luwevtr, it was 
less odious — It was exeeeliiiLlv short In the 
account before us* be ucelv i w ir I is vaid / p ,i, 
hib complicitv either witli I)uniouri(/ and his own 
sou, or with the Gir iidists, wh i had s) frcqueii 1> 
endeavoured to piouire his arrest or hinishiiie it 
The chief crime imputed to him, or hat vviiih 
was most dwelt upon, was his fondness foi Lng- 
land, his free]uent journ()b and his numerous iii- 
limteics 111 this c untrv He was asked whether, 
during hiB residcnceb in London, he had not Imiu 
closcl) connected with the creatures of Pitt ^ In 
leiAiiig the fact, which he well might do, he ad- 
111 ted that he had seen Pitt, because he had k t- 
terb to delivei to him, and, in the present temper 
jf the French people, this admission was equiva- 
lent to a confession of en irmous guilt He was 
asked whether he had nut sent his daughter over 
to England in the v lew of getting her married to 
one of the sons of George III ^ Having replied 
111 the negative, he was asked what was the object 
of his last juuriiev — of Ins last pretended mission 
tj England? He said he went or was sent /^e- 
raufe It was knaum hr was very intirnite with the 
oppositum party tn that country, and because t/w 
• Buiirtiu du TribonsI BSTelntunBauc, la Hm Parltnenk 


Flench q n ernment of that time wisJwd to pre^me 
peace with In^hnd* But, when his daughter 
and Madame Genlis vent to London, thej were 
aeeom]) inied h\ the Girondist traitor Petion — ^how 
was that He said that he did not know then 
that Ptitioii had anv evil designs against the le- 
public But did he not know that Madame Genlis, 
to whom he had intrusted Ins daughter, was an 
intiiguing w imaii ({///e inhiqante)’' He declared 
he w IS entiich ignoriiiit of it But he must know 
that at a later ])eiiod Peiion kept up a close corre- 
spondence with his eldest son, who was in the 
a!m\ of Duinoiinc7 He onh knew that Petion 
had received some letters from his <!on, and the 
letters which he himsell had leccived from Ins son 
ne ver contained the slightest hint of Dumoune/’s 
criminal intentions But was he not aware that 
the hiishand of the iiitiigante Genlis, the traitor 
‘^ilkiv his e instant eounsellor, had been tloseh 
conneeled with the Girondists Buz t and Liuvct ’ 
And did he not know tint Liuvet’s pioposiutr the 
hanibhnicnt of the entire familv of Orleans was 
but a blind and a tuck c n eit d between them r* 
No, he knew nolhin^ of the soir His \en vote 
on the tnil of his kinsman Louis XM — ivole 
which we believe to hive proe ceded from fear — 
was now brought agiinbt him as an iimepnblif an 
ciiine IS It nit h> an artful e imlnnntion thit 
he, Philipjie Lgalite, had voted fir the death of 
the tviaiit, while his cieatuu, Silleiv, had voted 
ng mist It He said he knew of no eomhination , 
that he, for liis part, had voted accnding to hi^ 
soul and (onsacmt Ihcv asked hiiv how it was 
tint he, who w is at Marseilles all the time of the 
counter-revolution then, when the federalists were 
putting to (k lib or imprisoning all tine jiatriots, 
had been left sife and uiielisturlicd He le plied, 
tint he had not liteii left iindistuilied, that he hid 
been In meht lief ni a Muiseillese tribunal, hut 
I thil the eoiirt had ih night jiroper to acejuit him 
“But how WHS it,” cried the pirsident, “tliatvoii, 
in a rcjiuiilie, iiiid in defiaiiee of equalitv, Mifknel 
V lurself Ij be e ilk 1 Pune •* ’ He answered, that 
he had done evervlhuig in his power to prevent it, 
that he had even put up a placard on the door of 
I his apartment protnliitiiig the unrejiublican prac- 
tice, and inijiosiiig a fine, to go to the benefit of 
the ]ioor, upon all bulIi us sh lukl use the forbidden 
word The iminense sums of nioiie\ he liad 
«])ciit 111 the earlv part of the revolution, and winch 
I had left him for maii\ months past iniserabl) em- 
harruBsed and pool, were also converted into 
capital offences “ 'W hut had vuu in view,” said 
the president, “ in making such grand largesses 
To this he answered, “ 1 made no such largesses 
I 1 was onh fortunate enough to be able to relieve 
I mv indigent fellow -eitizciib in the midst of a 
I rigorous winter, b} selling a portion of m) landed 
propertv ” He was allointd for his counsel 
Charles Voidel, w ho had been a member of the 

* ** r flM tjiiB 1 on Mvait q«< ) ^li ttwili svk Ip parti db 1 oppoil 
tioo et 11 • BKiwalt d entretaulr la paix avre 1 Angletmo a ciSlt 
rpoqtia ' i*4lall0tlu da Trib R«vol to Illat FUlmwilt 
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first or constituent asscmbh, who had Ions; lived 
with him in the closest intimacv, and who, among 
other serv ices, had introdiwed the Duke of Char- 
tres, or Ecalite the vounsjei, to the clubs, public 
dinner^, and meetings then in \ogue Voidel, 
who had been a great detector of conspiracies 
during the eatU statres of th** revolution, when 
the court and fatiiilv of Louis X\I were to be 
distrovcd, pleaded that theie was not the shadow 
ot a proof of his clitiits being engaged m anv 
conspiracy or unrepublican scheme**, and tnilv 
nothing like a vroof appears to have been pro- 
duced against him, while even the presumptive 
evidence set ms to have been infanitch less, and 
far more loose, than niiirht have been expected 
We mean the piesum])tive evidence of his con- 
nexion 01 understand ngwith Dumouner, for as 
to ins comphcitv with tht Giiondists and then 
fedcralistH it w a duiing he and nonsense 
\ oidcl said th It the louniev to London * f Madtni- 
uisdlc I gulite w IS Rolclv inleiided foi the benefit 
rf her heulili md her improvemint in the Fiijish 
liiuiu.,e, lha the woman Genlis would lutuii- 
dertiki the piiintv miles she w( le aceompai itd 
1\ tw ) kn wn ]»itii ts, and tint tlieid re he 
h HUH If aid IVti n, wh » at that time pis^ul 1 ir i 
eood patriot, wen chosen bv hn* client to attend 
them t)L ndoii that Dumouiicz md the G( nils 
hid been the woist enemies of his client, and the I 
luliord ill the mi&fji tunes which had befallen | 
hs finiilN 1 r, while Dumouruz deluded the 
1) )th 1 and pcrMi idcd him to uhai don his count! \ 

V li him, the worn in Genhs peivnted the mind 
t* the sisttr, Ac He dieliied tlial tin ]»risoner 
It the 1 It did II )t kn w fi r a 1 iig time whit had 
Ucomc of liN d lut^htei, and tliat it was onl\ the 
olhei d i hi hid h irned th it she w is in an h is 
} ii il 111 Swit/cilind {i! im un h fniU tn Svi st) 
He dwelt upm the cxlu sted fiitune (f the pii- 
s 11(1, aid up in the odium in wliiih he w is held 
1)\ 11 the Id enemies if the levolutioii, 1 e le- 
] le euted him as the lonstait fi end of lilnitv, 
du 1 a ait,, with ])eifeit truth, tint the lovalists 
ii(,irded him as thni m st miitul encmv and 
tint, if it anv time nouiitii-icv elution could have 
Slice (d(d, then iuva1i<«ls wi uid not have failed 
s 1 lin^ him t ) h hi ek Dut Phihpjie Egilit^ 
h d reiuhicd hmiseli eithei odious or cintemptible 
to all ])uitiLs, uml he could no h n.,ti be of anv 
Use to the Jaeobiiis except as a victim for the 
giiillutinc, whjse roval biith vvi uld ittruct more 
attention to the \it,oiir and impartialitv of the re- 
volutionarv government than a commoner saerihcc 
It was thought too that his death would give the 
he to the reports which had once been so prevalent, 
that the leading Juiubins were his parti z ms and 
fellow -conspirators, and that Robespierre and 
Dunton were driving on the revolution only to 
])laee him on the throne Ihc tribunal con- 
demned him with the usual forms, and sent him 
to the scaffold the same affernoon in com^ianv 
with four other victims On univing in front of 
his old dwelling, and the scene ot his orgies, the 


IHilais-Royal, he looked at the building with a dry 
look (un regard sec\ and kept his eves bent opoa 
It until the death-cart turned the angh of another 
street, but his countenance the while betraved no 
emotion whatevei, and his whole behaviour ap- 
pears to have been as firm or ind fferent as 
that of any who ])rceedcd or followed him to the 
guillotine He {Kiished on the same spot as the 
king and queen and the twentv-oue Girondists * 
It IS B ud that hi complained neither of his friends 
nor of his enemies, and that, when he was told he 
might be respited till the next day, he refused the 
favour, savintr that, as he was to die, the sooner 
the better The mob expressed their “lively sa- 
tisfaction” when Sirosnn exhibited his head He 
was fortv-five vears old when he died — it not the 
xerv worst, then the most defamed man of his bad 
times 

Next followed Madame Roland She had been 
released fiom the \hhivc on the 27th of June, but 
hid been am sted again (n the vciv same dav bv 
order of the (onimunc, and carrud to Sainte- 
IMigic, a fai wtrse prison A dav or two after 
the executi m of the Giiondists she was transferred 
to the t oiKiergcrie, throueh which there was now 
no exit t\ee|t thiouUi the Tribunal Revolution- 
iiaiK and the gites of death Riouffe says that he 
sivv her flu re, and was much struck bv her elegant 
arid graceful pers n, and her laige black eves full 
(f exprcbsion and bweetness, that her conversation 
was serious without lx mg eeld, that she never 
s]) ke rf the Giiondists who had been guillotined 
but with respect, vet at the same time without 
anv efUminite pitv, and sometimes reproaching 
them fir not hiving adopted more vigorous mea- 
sures , that her behaviour was dignified and he- 
ron, but 111 it the woman who waited upon her 
Slid, “Before vou she collects all her strength, 
hut in lur own room she will sometimes remain 
fir three hours together kanng on the window, 
and weepinp- ” she was not permitted to see her 
young diughter, her onlv child, who remained 
With her in Pans when her husband fled It she 
reallv wrote the la^t part of the Mdmoires which 
were published under her name (the fact has been 
doubted, and with some appearance of reason), 
she consoled herself in her misfortune by com- 
paring her life and conduct to that of the flower of 
Roman re jiubhcuns, bv vaunting the punt) and 
patriotism of her party and the wisdom of her 
husband’s or her own administration, and by 
uttering rhapsodies against the Mountam, and 
Pache, and all the ultra- Jacobins, without expres- 
sing any penitence for political or other faults 
committed, without bestowing one word on the 
fate of the king or even upon the fate of the queen, 
a woman and a mother like herself ; without, in 
fact, admitting that her party had committed any 
fault except that of being over-lenient, and too 
mild, generous, and conhding On the 8fh of 
November she was brought to the bur of the 
Revolutionar} Tribunal, and condemned to die as 

* BulloUn (It Tribunal Bevolutionnairt, in Hwt 1 ukment 
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an accomplice of the Girondist^, and a principal m 
their federation plots Slwwas executed on the 
next daj • As she -was dra^n through the streets 
she chatted and seemed to joke xvith Limarche, 
an ex director of assu'iiat-printnu?, who was m the 
same cart with her, condemned to the same death, 
and less liolrl to meet it She died with courage, 
or in the manner that was fashionable, but all 
the other imrliculars, such as her address to the 
stituc of LibertXjt her insisting on d\ing before 
her companion, and herboii-mot to theTxecutioncr, 
rest upon the authoritx of Riouffc or upon au- 
thorilx quite as apocr\phal [\t least two thirds 
of thi«e grim guillotine bon-mot«i or smirt dMiig- 
spceches mn\ be safih ittnbuted to Rioufte ] 
Rdand, who hid f und a »scciire hidmg-j dace with 
•iome friiniN it Rouen, quitted tint is\lum, and 
di«5tnn(d liiin'-flf i fiu di\s nftei he iring of his 
will’s doith On the Ifith of \o\tml)er he x\as 
fmiid dnut li\c h i.ui*? fi iin Rmin on the high 
r id to Pins pi rcid throuch tin hcirt hx a 
cim -sword, with i paper in Ins p cket containing 
the np )log\ ( f his life in I di ith, i justihcation ot 
his con luct us min stir, Ac 'I lie eommiss omrs 
ef till ( oincntK n, who hid hem smt t) Rnun 
some t me hif ire md wh i ret iirtd 1 1 the spit to 
examine the e r| se in oidtr to lie sure tint it was 
the ex mini-tcr if the inten r pr pjsc 1 in ihcir 
lette r sat jsfiing the ( iimii i n iq ii this ] nt, 
tint, as the \ hil hunt 1 him h^ the roid-sidt where 
thex hid f Hind him, thex iild enct i p st oxer 
liis jraxc xxith an inscni ti n, “to ti insinit to 
pistentx the triencal end e t a ptnersc minister, 
wh) had piisined public opini n, who hid hoiight 
xerx de ir the reputation ef i xirtin is min, and 
who hid been the chief of tl it ciinnnd < iliti n 
which cndeix mrcd to save tic ixr it und clestnx 
the republic ’ + 

On the xi.T\ d i\ on win h AI dim R lud 
died, astrrnomer m IX iBiillv,wli hi I 1 ten no 
fnen 1 t) her or t » li r pirtv li imi _ itm incd a 
rciiilliiit and Lifixptlist w is iin 1 md eon Itinneel 
He w IS aceused of c nqilieitx wiih Lafixitt , of 
haviiiL used all the me ms in his pswtr 1 1 fivour 
the fli..ht to \ arenntb, of li ivinii bei n an nnstoerat 
all the (lavs of his life, iiifim us s Id to the txrant, 
&c , but the held and fiont of his eiflener was 
his eonduct tin that hhiek ^ui)hv,whcn the ic- 
sjiictibilitx national gii irds had hr tl on the pcti- 

* K tZ4l u t lib Mr kin„ m It I n t tl laM ho ri rT tli 
fiir Im 1 T ^ 1 I l hi b 1 (It II 1 Ir n Milimi 7 ilmu 
lltTH If 

M Un r Im ^ l « 111 tl s f rw i w I MiJimr 

Rililbill ilitivbfilltl nlt^llp lllir 

I xi t I I 1 1 \ I tl I I I b I ir 1 1 1 It ll I I I 1 b\ 1 

inllriiii f) itlnwrji*rj(f / t b 

I I fh ful It \\ will 1 1 I I 1 I 1 1 I b rh all r I 1 11 

nfMr la f r oil i — F I t m It t I tf k 1 

W a] ] r I I 1 I \ \ 1 t tl bt r lb n r b tl i tr ii 

fur the uw. I n iisi il ii tt im i U u ii f r I ti I iii tl | ri* iib iid 

thouith M*iilaii U l•iIll r 1 r Im k n M in r N m h tl t In 
liL It Sainli ItlHf. tl Hif III keefcr 1 « II rt I 
b I lano-firti ]liie<liii 1 I tl k | rl r m i b i tl k | r |m* 

inittidhirti « tiun ai l ] 1 \ in i t) r t i allp la 

I iltt\ that thib iiidiilteiict « i 1 1 i 1 1 tl ( it t « i h 
«1 wu r mobed nl 1 1 r\ I I \ I I r I \ I 

f Oh Lilirtb' wlat m v r In mu tt 1 i t \ i am 

t Thib cunoiu ktt r ( th c i ti i b i I r i h U I t h r 

T .rniln man ODc of tlftfOb ibi,ib ii at f ill liiii^th ii I Hut r I ir 
Inriukurc 


tioners in the Champ de Mars and on the xery 
altar of the coiintrx , and this had been embodied 
in numerous petitions presented to the Conx ention 
bx the relatix cs and friends of those xv lio had been 
killed on that dax , and this was a charge which, 
n the present situation of affairs, allowed no hope 
of merex or respite In pronouncing sentence, 
the court ordered that he should suffer on the 
scene of his greatest crime, that he should be 
executed on the esplanade between the Champ de 
Mars and the river Seme, and that n red flag 
xxhieli hi had used on that hhek Sundax should 
be dragged in the diit behind his curt, and then 
humid at the ]ilace of execution hx the headsman 
Lafaxette’s accommodations in the Prussian and 
Austiian fortresses mix not hive bun of the best 
kind, but llie hero ot two worlds was a fortu- 
nate man to be when he w is, rather than in 
Puns with his fiirmci friend and fi lliw-idol ' 
On the following dax poor Baillx, whose suf- 
ferings maki us firgit his fiiils and follies, 

I was cartid at thi Comiergcrie llis ) lurnex to 
I the distint jiart of Pins qipoinl d for his e\e- 
' cuti 11 occupied 111 irlx two Ii iirs, and he was 
I lioitiil md lusiilted hx the sans-cuh ttes all the 
XXIX When he reaihtd the spot where the 
gulotinehnil been sit up for him, the delicate- 
minded iiopli insistid tint tint sacred earth, tliat 
h 1 \ irnuiid, which hid w lines ed so minx libcrtj 
I ft is, should n it hi contumitiated hx thi blood or 
the jirooncc of so xile a criminal, und, as the 
soxerciirn jieople were sox crtigns to di what thev 
ch)S(,thix sioppid the ilcith eart^took the seal 
I folding of the guillotine to picies, and hejin t) 
enct it in an ther \ laci, in a ditch or h How on 
the bulk of the Si me outside of the Champ 
I de AT irs, ind hex ind the esplanade All thi sc 
' ( peralions, xxliiih jns^ed iindei the ixis if Baillx, 
iccupied a i msiderahle l me, lormmg a noxeltx in 
toitiiie Vt ll t the Imiud blade of the guillotine 
I h mg suspeii led just whcic ihf sans-cul ties wished 
I It, and Baillx, desicndin*, into the hollow, saw 
I the red flag burned hcfi le him, and thin, mounting 
I the SI ill lid, died Tim sterx ah lut the trembling 
and the nil lx r pU was nixcr heard of until 
• KiJiifli told It ill his book a xcai after the astrono- 
mer s deith * 

I Duriig the two months ef Noxemher and l)e- 
ctmh rue hundred and tweiilx-siv ])crsorib were 
' condemned hx 1 ouqiiier rmxille’B tribunal, and 
I exccutid bx that gnat rexolutioii-profcssor, citizen 
I Simsoii Not a min or xm man was brought 
before the court hut was eondcinned, ami utter 
I condcmiiati >11 not one was pardoned or even re- 
prieved Till Parisians’ appetite for blood seemed 
tnil} to grow with what it led upon the place 
of execution was the commonest place of ren- 
dezvous, the executions, us the most exciting, 
I were the most ])opular exhibitions of the day, 
j women anil children, as well as men, ran engeily 

* Ballh \ )u trpml l laid oiil of thi cr w 1 It ih w llh l ild 
, thfi) rtli i llul > liiUi ■ mi 1 irasrai ll UiuiilTc conn area the 
I death of Bailli to that of Jefw CArut I 
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to them, and, unless the weather was exceed- 
ingly cnld or exceedingly rainy, the Place de 
la Revolution, which continued for many months 
to be the principal slaughter-house, was constantly 
crowded Nor was this crowd composed solely of 
the rabble and faubourg sans-culottes , Manuel, 
who had been procureur-general of the commune 
at the time of the revolution of the 10th of August, 
and during the September massacres, to both of 
which events he was suspected of ha\ mg contri- 
buted — ifter escaping assassination at Montargis, 
his nati\e place, whither, upon the fall of his 
chief, Petion, and the Girondists, he had retired to 
hide himself— was guillotined on the 25th of No- 
\ ember, and on the same day General Brunet, 
who had been serving in the army of Nice, was 
executed for some real or imoginarv military mis- 
tilwe — the principle being now laid down and acted 
upon, that ever\ military error or misfortune was a 
state crime, and thit every commander who ebel 
not achieve in the field all that the legislators and 
committee-men sitting in the ruileries thought he 
( light to d \ or could have done, merited death, 
withmfimv and confiscation of propirty These 
tw) executions were followed, on the ven next 
dttv, bv the death of General Houchaid, who was 
guillotined fir not having taken the Duke of York 
piisoner, and destroved the whole rnglish arm\ 

1 1 Dunkirk In rapid succcasion the son of old 
Generil Custine, and Generals Biron, Beauharnais 
(tlie husband of losephine), and 'Westerminn, 
were swept awav, the important services of the 
list in storming the Tuilerie^ cn the 10th of 
\ugust being allforgittcn Ihese executions of 
soidieis were intermixed and varied with the be- 
heading of sundry journalists and men of letters, 
md lawyers and cx-keisl ^tors , heads that had 
never thought alike meeting in the same sack 
winch received the loppii ’■s of the guillotine, and 
fierce jiolitical antagonists, who could scarcely 
hive met in life except to tear eieh other to 
piccis, being deposited together m the same grave, 
w ith one 1 ivcr of quiek-limc (their common winding- 
sheet ind onlv shroud) to consume them all toge- 
ther \s the propertv of all who were condemned 
was confiscated, the guillotine was an effective in- 
strument even n financt Thus Barrerc is said to 
have remarked facetiously, that the guillotine was 
an excellent mint — that they coined money m the 
Place de la Revolution ’ Barnavc, who had married 
a rich w ife, could scarcely have had a chance of 
escape even if he had remained quiet at Grenoble, 
lustead of participating in the attempts at a 
counter-revolution against the Mountain there, 
and even if the papers found, or said to have been 
found, in the iron chest liad not given him a fore- 
most place among those who had corresponded 
with the court He had allowed himself to be 
seized at Grenoble at a time when he might easily 
have escaped with his wife into Switzerland or 
Savoy, and. after lying for a considerable time in 
the prison of his native town, he was brought by 
post to Pans and the Conciergerie Relying on 
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hiB eloquence, which had gained him so much 
fame when he led the opposition in the Constituent 
Assembly, he commenced a long and verv admir 
able Oiation before the Revolutionary Tribumd, 
but, when men will not listen, eloquence is less than 
pow der w ithout shot Fouquier Tin ville interrupted 
him, the court hade him speak to the point, the 
mob drowned his voice, and he was condemned 
even like all the rest — like the illiterate soldier 
who could only plead his cause with satres and 
camp oaths, and like those whose only eloquence 
was silence and astoniblimcnt Dupnrt-Duu rtre, 
minister of justice under the monarchic constitu- 
tion, was tried with him, on the same charge of 
having conspired again'^t Ficnch liberty in oncert 
with the ci-devant court , and they weie executed 
together on the 29th of November Those who 
had been ministers under the Gironde were pur- 
sued with still more fury than those who had held 
oifiee under the precious Lafavettist constitution 
I Claviere, the Genevese minister of finance whose 
wife was said to have rallied and recovered from a 
consumption from lier enthusiastic jov at his pro- 
mitiun,*' escaped the Luillcline by committing 
suicide in his prioon on the bth of December , Ins 
poor wife poisoned herself two davs after, and their 
uiilv child, a daughter, fled penniless to Geneva 
The Convention passed a law that the propertv of 
those who killed themselves, either before or after 
trial, should he confiscated to the republic, even 
as if thev had been regularly condemned and exe- 
cuted Lebrun, the minister for foreign affiirs, 
with whom the English opposition had been so 
eager to treat, after wandering from place to place 
111 dll manner of disguises, was found at la«-t in a 
hayloft, dressel us a labouring man, was w hilled 
awa\ to Pins and, without any trial, but m virtue 
of a dceice of outlaw r\ passed on the 22nd of 
June, he was guillotined on the 27th of De- 
cember He had been a printer, and a man of 
letters and louriialist, before he became a revolu- 
tionary diplomatist, and he was only thirty years 
old when he died Barnave, who had done and 
gone through so much, was only m his thirty -second 
or thirty third year Among the other victims 
who perished in this dismal December month were 
Kcrsaint, the nayal officer who had been a member 
of the Constituent Assembly and of the Conven- 
tion, who had been as keen a revolutionist as 
any of them down to the end of 1792, but who 
had quitted the Convention upon their barbarous 
sentence against L nils X\ I , Didtrich, ex-mayor 
of Strasbourg, who had formerly passed fur a good 
patriot and thorough Jacobin, but who was now 
accused of having been in correspondence with 
the enemy , and Madame (ex-couiitess) Dubarry, 
the last brazen and low-bred mistress of Louis X\ 
This wretched woman had got safely over to £ng- 
lany with considerable property, and there (in 
safety at least) she might have remained , but she 
returned to Pans to be presently lodged in the 
Conciergerie The Revolutionary Tribunal con- 
• Dumont 
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demned her to death for having G;iven mone} to 
some of the emigrants in England, and for having 
w om in London mourning for the death o< the t\ rant 
“ She had Ined ’* the continuator of Marat’s 
journal, ** in dcbauchtrv and crime , and she died 
without courage” Historians of the revolution 
havt continued repeat, one after the other, thit 
of all thiBi MCtims ot the guillotine none but the 
old soldiir Custine and this old courtezan shovicd 
anv couardue or weakness The imputation upon 
Custine’s courage rose, we believe, entireU from 
his religious feelings in the hour of death No 
doubt, we believe, is eiitei tamed ot the shi tks and 
screams of the l)ubRiT\ , hut some of the par- 
ticulars of her execution have eMdentU bteii ex- 
aggerated b> choice moralists like Rioufle There 
IS a thirl \ictim win has not been naiiied among 
the pu«ill irimoiis < r among ih isl wh i <.< uld not 
make “the scifi Id echo with the list ,** and this 
was Manuel, win acc rdiiig ti the fficiil acciunt, 
cmld caret 1\ stand in the death-cart, and stcintd 
tihc dial, or nearlv so, hi fire be rcachid the 
BCiffjld* I vc-witnesses might pnlmllv hi\c 
been able to inert ase \ lt\ c nsulirahU tht IM if 
th ise wh ) f imtcd in the t irt or on the sc itt Id hut 
It appears 1 1 he indis])utahU tli it thi rt w is i fashii n 
in il\ mg an 1 ih it tl c great m i] ii itv nit t iht ir do ni 
with ih atricil displav, or ItiiU, or mdifltrtnce 
^iieral of llie fui,iti\ Girondists instcil )f 
g mg frmi Ca ii t ilic smth, Ind, like \ ihzt, 
returned to hide in Pans \m mg thtm was 
Pal lilt St Etionm, win t ok rifu.c with m old 
fnind, w is lx rival hv 1» m, and c nvcvid ij the 
guill itine Tli se whi contiu d thnr llulit tj 
the banks of the Gar niie undi rweni tht t \tuin ties 
of human sufftring, and mo-»t of ihini perished it 
last in the hands (f the cxecuti ncis ethii at 
Bordeaux or at Pans L uvit nc of the sur- 
vivors, has left up 111 re^ rd a moving lust rv of 
theretreit from Ca n < f the d»pu us wh kipt 
together for a time — i histjrv whiehw uU 1 1 st 11 
more moving if it were n it writ en m tht stvle if a 
Tom incc, and if it did not cxhihit, even in i s m ist 
tragical fiarts, a Ijwness of sentiment uul a tilthv 
imagination t Vec irdmg to Jjiuvet b account th \ 
miibt have pissed hi f of the time in which thev 
were out of inimintnt dinger m dincing the cir 
nngnule, and singing their republic in son^s 
Tliey began their juurnev withsime bittaliuns of 
Breton volunteers, wh i hid joint 1 the insurgt nth 
in the Calvados, hut who wi re now rcti eating home- 
ward com plttclj disluarteni I itthi pr ispects of the 
counter revolution Ihiv mir I d m the ranks 
with these Biitji 1 ke common i I li !•« hoping in 
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this manner to escape ohserv ation At Fougercs the 
battalions separated, each taking its nearest road 
home The deputies remained, and continued 
their march with the battalion of Fimsterre, both 
because it seemed more attached to them, or more 
averse to the Mountain, than the other battalions, 
and because it was going to Brest, in the neigh- 
liourhood if which liwn thc> hoped to find some 
vessel to cunv(> ihetn to the south [To make 
that long ^ournc} b\ land and to traverse the 
\ endec, the scene of the most tcinble of wais, 
and where the royalist people and the armies of 
the Mountain were alike their uieniies, was too 
desperate an ciiteriinse to be thought of ] The 
1 inisterrc battiili iiwasonlv eight hundred strong 
in ni St of the towns through whi ii the> had to 
pass the lai bins kipt the upper hand, and, in 
bpitc of thill ])ri''iuti iib, it g t known that a 
certain number of the Girmdists, outlaw ei b} the 
C nventi n, wire with the battalion Vt oni 
plici a plan was firmed to stizc tlu wear} de- 
puticb m the i beds at niglit and and them to the 
Mount un oi m issaere them P iithir on the road 
at I) il the luohinmavir and munuipaU called 
the natun il guilds ti arms, drew out biine tld 
emiun, ind scut t St M ib f r leiiilorcemeiits 
riit I^inisUin bittalun rushed into the town with 
luvnetb fiM I Uld e mn ns loided, and drew up 
in irder of bittli in tlie sijuiii of the He tel de- 
\illc, Uld in fr nt if the mavoi b forces The 
miv r prutes id tint hi had no int ntion to stop 
thi mirih of thi hatldi n, hut onlv waiitid to 
sei/e the depulies, tliose triitors to their countrv, 
win wire cmiealid in their ranks Hit 1 inistern 
m n, liwering their bavoiietb and bianding by 
their guns t hi tlu niavui and his nati inal guards 
men to e me and seek the deputieb, biiice thev vveie 
so anxi )Ub t bei/e tin in But tin mav ir declined 
the invitat n ind permuted the I utulnn and the 
de] u 1 b 1) dim in the town, and continue their 
iinnh unmul ste 1 In gdug through a narrow 
Winded pass nc ir Dinan, Mic battalion cx])ceted to 
be attaclkcd bv a verv sujicrior foice, but thev ^ot 
safelv thriugh the defile, and the deputieb met 
with a chantabl rectfUi n at Dinan 1 i next 
miming the pr serdied ligislators wtie rinsed nit 
of thnr beds bv a lirnoh uproir among the 
I'm! tern vuluntiirs, some if whom were erving 
that since the author it \ oi tin M unlaiii was 
acknowledged, It would be factious and treabonable 
to protect diputies who were outlawed h} it, while 
others cried tliat it would be most disgraceful for 
brave Bretons to bitrav or abandon unfortunate 
gentlemen, virtuous re| reientatives of the people, 
who had tlirown themselves upon their protection 
The disputants, though almost surrounded by 
enemies, were on the {foint of falling upon one 
another, when the deputies announced their in- 
tention of quitting the battalion and shifting foi 
tbeinselves Their friends gave to each of them o 
good miisket, a sword, and a cartouche-box well 
filled with ball cartrielge, and a white mantle te 
throw over their volunteer uniforms, and, tiiut 
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armed, they struck across the rough mountainous 
country b> cross and bye roads for the port of 
Quimper at the mouth of the river of that name, 
not far from Brest. “ At this time,*’ save Louvet. 
“vie VI ere Petion, Barbaioux, Salles, Buzot, 
CuBsv, Lesaire, Bergointr, Giroust, Mtilhan, and 
m^stlf, then Giirt>-Dupree, and a worthy joun.? 
man named lliuufte, who hid come to loin us at 
C aen and then six guides Buzot still kept with 
him his man servant, who was as well armed as 
the rest of us in all, we weic ninttien ** They 
luid upwards of a hundred miles to march, and 
few of them were in marching order Buzot was 
H) fat that he could scaredj get along, even with 
the help of his man-servint, Cussv was tormented 
with the gout, Biirharoux had a sprained ankle, 
and Rioudi, who’»« occupation had alwavs been 
scdeiitin, so i got fiotsort and wtary Yet 
no hing but ‘•peri could save them, f r the revo 
lutionarv committees m the townships were i,iving 
the alarm, ii d ill the J icobin puit of the c untrv 
was ri‘>ing Sleeping in birnsupon straw, or in 
the hells unkr hedges trail lling more by night 
thin l\ diy,and t ling and stiinm., along the 
roiit,hcst and le st Irccjucnted r ads, and avoiding 
tl c tiwns, they lircd onward for the coast By a 
mistikc rf their .^uidcs they stun bled into the 
t yin of M IK nt iii, ml m a market day, when 
the pUtewasthr iigtd with ie)]»le Buzot and 
Pun were rce «,nised by sei nil perse ns, but, 
til 1 h tIuK yy IS i c nisidtrabk for < rf gendarmes 
in till line, they g t thi uuh the tiyvii witlnut 
in lobtitiin Ihty lo k 1 hi c y luntcci^ letuniing 
home, in k i\e cf ubocncc, iiid the c mmandant 
of the 1 iiiiblerrL bittil on h id gum them ] isses 
Aftei cettiiig (ut of Alone mt ur they ccnccaled 
tlicnuehes in i thi k woed till ii].^litiill Abnit 
midni,^lit iftei i 1 nt, mirch in the dark, they 
rcichtl a friciuily h u-.o, wh re th(.y f in d supper 
and liLils — jr the in itir s‘'es and bolster of tyyo 
bid'* yilnch they shin cl amoi g them liio of the 
party, worn iit by tli mirch, an 1 flitUied by the 
hipc that they mul t he c ncc ikd and sik there, 
remained hehin 1 1 1 this distuit, one of them vyas 
Lesa^e, win ictually es ij eel detection , the other 
was Giroust yO th iigh irrtst d it the close of 
the Reun of Tirrc r, was not brought to trial until 
after the fall of Ro e*%pieiic, whin his hk was safe 
They both re ippcuied in the Convention, and 
afterwards filled stieral important pjsts Ihe 
rest of the deputies, who c uiiinued their route to 
Quimper, were surprised the next night while 
slecpng 111 a barn bj a Tacjbin magistrate, with 
half a regiment of nation il guards at his heels 
At first they thought of fighting “ We were all 
armed to the teeth,” says Jjouvet, “ each of us 
haying, besides his musket, good horse pistols , 
and I had, besides, a blunderbuss capable of vo- 
miting twenty bullets at once . There was 

Barbarous, who'-e high stature and corpulence 
gave him an air of the mo&t imposing kind , there 
were m our little troop seven fine grenadiers like 
hi n , and, among the six others, the shortest was, 
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like myself, five feet four inches high ”* [Sad times 
for legislators, philosophes, and men of letters, 
when they are thus obliged to measure themsdies 
by feet and inches*] But, after some talk and 
some very ingenious acting on their part, the} weie 
kt go, being told, among other things, that they 
had been luistakcii for a set of refractory priests 
As they advanetd fresh dangers and hair-breadlh 
escapes attended them lliey were told of gen- 
darmes being seen lurking near their road, of a 
hue-und cry that was following them, and getting 
before them The next ni^ht, as they were 
stealing through the long xiariow dark street of 
the village of Carliaix, situated in the midst of 
bogs and marshes, a little giil rushed from a dxrk 
comer, threw open a door, within which they saw 
a light burning, and cried out, * Les i nla qut fjos- 
^ nt ' * (Ihire they are passing') They ran with 
all the speed and strength that was left in them, 
the lame^it forgetting their lameness They thought 
they heard hoises galloping behind them — horses 
cl geiidaimes, a detachment of which, thiy had 
been told, was quartered in ( arbaix “ It must 
1 m confessed,’ says Lou\et, “that the boldest 
among us was not much at his ease ” They lust 
their road, they wandered among bogs, woods, and 
mountains (through a country like the rudest 
jmrts of Wales), they were afraid rf approaching 
houses lest gendarmes or other enemies might 
cjnceiled within, and all the poor country-people 
they met were afraid of them, they looked so haggard 
and des} ei ate At last they reached a forest or wood 
distant only two leagues from Quimper, iiid thence 
sent forward their inly remaining guide to seek 
It sjme friends they had in that town, as they 
c mid not venture to go thither themselves in broad 
daylight They lay in the wooa all that night e\- 
pjseel to the pelting of a ])iti1e'‘B storm, and half 
dying yy ith hunger , but the next morning, by early 
(lawn, sonic of their Quimper friends airi\ed and 
fund them n the w od, re-animated their fleeting 
s] irits with some eau de yie and black bread, then 
brought horses lor the lame, and iii the darkness 
of the folloyying night smuggled them into Quini- 
])eT But, aids ' there was no decked vessel in that 
obscure hshing-port except a snidll barque, and that 
not sea-worthy They separated and took up their 
]od..ing in three or four little country-houses in the 
neighbourhood of the town The Montagnard com- 
ml^BlonerB could not as yet venture into the wilds of 
J^yver Brittanv , but there was a Jacobin Club in 
Quimper which gave great uneasiness, compelling 
each of the fugitives to procure for himself some 
hiding-place in e ase of domiciliary visits, some hole- 
in-the-wall or hollow between walls, into which he 
might ru«h in case of surprisal Some of them 
whiled away the time m writing memoirs Faublas- 
Louvet composed his * H}mn to Death,* the moial 
of which was that death was better than the Moun- 
tain After some weeks had been passed in this 
manner, Cussy, Duchktel, Salles, i^rgoing, and 
fiye others put themselves on board the crazy old 

• Fi\e feet four French make about Ibet t «o Fngluh 
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barque, which had been repaired at their expense, went to Bordeaux, and returned on the morrow dv ith 

and set sail for Bordeaux The rest remained the certain intelligence that all that the> had heard 

behind waiting for a better ^C8Bel, which some was true — that the sanb-culottts and Montagnards 

friends of Petion and Guadet were preparing for were absolutclj masters of Bordeaux, and of all 

them at Bre^t “I h id long since resolved, * sa^s that was in it or near it, that terror was the order 

Liou\et, “ not to separate my destiny from thit of of the da\, and that Tallitn was coming to put the 

Giiidct, Buzot ind Pdtion , and, very fortunatelj guillotine cn ptrmantnct In a great town, in 

fir him, Borbaroux had just caught the small pox, the capital of his native pro\ince, where Guadet 

and so could not go in the barque I say very for- had expected to find numbeiless devoted friends, 

tuniiteh, for all those who set foot in that unhappy he found not one that would venture to harbour 

boat were very soon taken * Seeing the sequel, him and Petion for the night — he could scarcely 

we maj doubt as to this piece of ver\ good fortune find one that had courage enough to show him, 

of Barbaroux At last, on the 20th of September, at nine o clock at night, the shortebt or safest way 

Luuvet. Guadet. Buzot. Petion. Barbaroux cm- back to the Bee d’Ainbez hat was to be done ^ 


barked on board a vessel which w is bound for 
Bordciux, and which cime near to the mouth of 
the Quiniper river to pick them up On board 
the vessel thev found their bnther deputx and 
frien I Aaladv, and another gentlcnnn “of till 
stature and luht brown hair,** who, although not a 
mcml)Lr of the Convention, had been proscribed by 
It Vttladv was one of the very few that had dis- 
plaved great courage in opposing Louib*s sentence 
of death This had provoked his own proscrip- 
tion in spite of all the services he had rendered to 
the revolution in its earlier stages, bv debauching 
the grenadiers of the Gardes-Franijaises, and bv 
preaching his wild doctrines in other quarters * 
in former times he had professed himself aPvtna- 
gorean ])hilo8ophcr Ht was now destined to prac- 
tise some part of that philosoph\ — frugilitv and 
frequent fasting At sea there w ere fresh perils, 
the least if which certainlv was the swarm of 
Fnglish cruisers and priv ateers tint were hovtring 
oil the whole coast from Brest to B rdcaux Thev 
were aafelv landed at the Bec-d’\mbez, near Bor- 
deaux “Here we were, at last’* savs I^uvet, 
“in the department of the Gironde, and heie we 
believed ourselves to be not onlv in sifetv, 1 ut in 
a condition t) combat tin oppress irs of our (oun- 
trv we almist fell upon our knees to kiss that 
hlcssel eirth' Oh' blind, unhippv niortils’** 
Guadet hid a rcl iti n in the town, wlirse b use 
was o[)en 1 1 him , but the hrst tiling G lad t did 
was to ^0 vvitli ins companions t) an inn, ind with 
his iisuil eoiifideiiet ( Koufiuicc ordt?iaue) in- 
nounce his name, bv which it was cisv to undcr- 
htand who were his comrades Lnivet is rither 
8( V ere upon Guadet, sav ing th it his iinprudenee w as 
the principal ciuse of nearly all the dangers which 
fdhwed, but fnm his own narrative it shmld 
appear that several others of the fugitives were 
(juitc as imprudent and confident us Guadet could 
be They were scarcely an hour on shore ere 
sinister reports met their ear — ultra-Jacubin sec- 
tion Franklin had risen against the respectabilities, 
had beaten and disarmed them five diys before 
had turned the city (f Bordeaux topsv turvv had 
installed a Montagnaid municqialUv, and liad 
thriwn into prison Cussv, Duch^tel, and o her 
patriots who had gone in the barque Guadet 
would not believe the sad news lie and Pction 
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Thev could not go to Bordeaux , the\ could not re- 
embark, for the fnendlj vessel which had brought 
them was gJiie, thev could not long stay where 
thev were, for the ketjier of the inn to which 
Guadet had so rashly eonducted them was a rank 
Alaratist Long and anxious delilierations ended 
in u resolution that Guidet should hasten to 
Saint Lmiliun, his birth-place, a few leagues off, 
and that the rest should lit concealed in a solitary 
house until he should return t > them By some 
friend thev caused it to be reported in Bee d Ambez 
that thev were nil gone Ir m that neighbourhood, 
but at night the innkeeper was seen, or was 
thmght to be sedi, jirvmg neir the house, and this 
ltd to frtsh alarms and desperate resolves No 
attick w IS, however, mide upon their quarters 
But the next dav passed, and the next, without the 
return of Guadet, or the arrival of any messenger 
irom him Even another da\ of «wgonY jiassed, 
and no one came At the beginning of the tlnrd 
i iglit a triistv and secret messenger arrived 
Guadet hid been again cruellv disappointed At 
Siint-1 milioii, besides his father and several rela- 
tuns, he had main friends — fntnds of his child- 
h )od, “ of wh )m one alvvavs believes oneself sure, 
until one has tried them ” He had gone in the 
confidence tint these friends would receive him 
with trinspirts, and disjuce with one another the 
honour of giving refuge to the honourable deputies, 
the cumpanions ot his misfortunes and flight But 
pinic and terror regned at Suint-Emilion as at 
Buideaux — terror was here, was there, was every- 
where, making even generous men cautious, self- 
ish, cow ardlv "1 he messenger informed Louvel 

and hib partv that Guadet hud indeed found 
an asvlurn for himself in the house of his re- 
lations, and that he had even found a generous 
friend who would lodge and conceal two of the 
party The jiartv thought that where two 
might be lodged, roem might be found for six , 
at all hazards they determined not to sepa- 
rate, and for any of them to stay longer where 
they were was impossible, as gendarmes and other 
troops were mirching into Bec-d*Ambez They 
all Bit out together in the dark, Guadet’s mes- 
senger serving as their guide They had to cross 
the river Garonne m a boat, and then the river 
Dordogne close below the town of Libourne At 
this second passage the people of the ferry-boat 
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kept them wuting and shouting on the bank for 
three-quarters of an hour, but, fortunately* the 
sentinels in the to^n ■were as difficult to wake as 
the ferrymen, and the\ got across the Dordogne 
without misadventure More hair-breadth escapes 
on the road, and thc> reached Guadet’s birth-place 
He could only receive them in a stone quarry , his 
relations and townsfolk, more terrified than ever, 
would not now lodge e\en two of the proscribed 
Guadet was confounded, for it was chiefly on his 
representations that the fugitiies had come to this 
ciadle and home of Girondism, and he had ex- 
pected that his presence would not merel} secure a 
most hospitable reception for them all, but would 
aliio bring armies into the field to fight their battles 
ai^in«»t the Mountain “ Poor Guadet ' ” says 
Lou\et — “ how man\ times had he protested to 
us that, if all honourable and generous sentiments 
weie banished iroin the rest of France, the> would 
take refuge in the department of the Gironde 
A cliaritahlc cuit (and the> found sc\eral such in 
the course of tlieir wanderings) offered them an 
a6\lum for two or three da^s in his lonely hiuse 
near baint-Emilion At the end of that time 
\alad\’s friend, the gentleman (f tall stature and 
light brown hail, would be gone, for he had friends 
a id rclati\es not far off, and he thought he ini^ht 
reach them in s ifet\ by takinc, cross roads But 
the tall gentleman was arrested cn route^ and con- 
signed t ) a local re>olutionar> tribunal The rest 
remi ned two da-vs longer with the cure, who was 
til 11 obliged to turn them o\cr to a pour farmer, 
who hid them in his ha^loft, but who at times 

rgot, or was unable, to furnish them with an\ 

\ etuils Here they were terribh alarmed one 
night, an 1 thoueht of killing themselves, hut did 
nut Guadet, who was still on the search fur some 
1 oble siul t lat would redeem the character of the 
(I partment, at length fouid an heroic ladv, who 
r ecived, fed, and clothed the miserable retugecs, 

1 dgi 1 ^ them in a secret cellar thirtv feet under 
^ round “ Observe,” savs Lou vet, “ that this was 
line when the guillotine was everv dav striking 
(I he ids, and when the brigands of the Mountain 
were conTmittin^ all kinds of horrors in this part 
f the countrv, threatening to burn the houses, 
t burn the towns, wherein any of the proscribcci 
had taken refuge At length the fugitive deputies, 
who had scarcely any money left among then), 
thought It bettei to separate Barbaroux, Buzot, 
md Petion went some leagues off towards the sea 
to seek an uncertain asylum among rocks and 
ci|^Lrns Guadet, Lou vet, Salles, and ^ aladv, who 
kept together a little while longer, took an ther 
direction in search of another hole in a rock — 
each party to its Patmos Their separation was 
sad as sad could be Barbaroux spoke of his 
mother , Salles had death in his eyes ” Guadet, 
who knew the country well, found a cavern where 
he and those who remained with him stayed for a 
time * But they could not stay there long, for 

* Of thill CB\eni and of what p aae I t Luuxtt g \u a deacrii liOD 
aa d iguaUng u hu 9tor> about the po aou 
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the cave was near a village , there was no pro- 
curing provisions without risk of being detected , 
and, as the month of November was far advanced. 
It was cold even in that souihcrn climate Guadet 
had yet an untried friend, a lady with a good 
house over her head, and luxuries and money to 
spare He thought his claims upon her were 
great, for in earlier times, when an advocate prac- 
tising at Bordeaux, he had saved her from a 
criminal prosecution, in which her hmour and the 
character of her family were gravclv committed , 
and since tliat important service she had a hun- 
dred times assured him of her etern il gratitude 
On the night of the 14th of November, in a storm 
of wind and rain, Ghiadet and his three desperate 
friends presented themselves at this ladv’s duui 
After Guadet had knocked fur half an hour, the 
door was half-opened by a man-servant, who had 
seen him a hundred times, hut who would not 
recognise him now The fallen deputv, who 
not lung ago had fancied he was controlling the 
destinies of nations, told his name and his wants 
fhe lacquev siid, Madame was in bed and asleep, 
lut he would wake her He shut the door in 
their faces, and did not return until another 
half hour hid passed, and then only to an 
ncunce that they could have no food, shelter, or 
succour ef any kind there , that it was tmjonsibie 
for Madame t do anything for them, as there 
was i J icobin c mimtta of sumillance m the 
yillage hard by Guadet implored to be admitted 
al )i e, t) speak for one moment with Madame, but 
he was t Id it w is impossible, and the dour was 
agiin closed and made fast, not to be re opened 
that i^ht, or as long as such contagious neigh- 
bours were m its vicinity Drenched to the skin 
by a cold r iiii, lame in the feet, famishing, spent, 
Louvet droiped to the earth, and there lay all but 
senseless Guulct ran back to thu door, and, 
speakine through the key hole, mtreated for shelter 
and a fire, if only for two hours The servant an- 
swered nothing save “ Cda e t impL ssible ” “ Then 
a little V incoar and a glass of water, for a friend is 
fainting’ * “ Cc// tc# impi Ml ” Poor Guadet, 

whose philoBopl)y was wondrouslv changed by 
bitter experience, burst out into imjrecations 
against the baseness of human nature fhese de- 
ta Is w ill go f ir in cxplaiiiing w hat the Keign of 
Terror really was Rendered frantic by Madame *8 
inhospitality, Louvet, as soon as he recovered a 
little strength, swore that he would go to Pans and 
die there in the Place de la Revolution, rather than 
linger and starve any longer in this asylum of all 
the generous virtues, the Gironde And, on the 
very next day, the author of Faublas put a Jacobin- 
cut wig on his head, a great-coat of a national 
guardsman on his back, forged some signatures to an 
old jiassport, and took the road to Pandemonium • 
^alady went southward for Perigueux, where he 
hoped to find friends among the relations and con- 
nexions of his quondam companion, the gentleman 

* I ouwt Memoirea or Queli| w Notioea i o r 1 Ilutoire it le 
Reeit di moa 1 erila dopuia le 81 Mui 1703 
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of tall stature and light bro^ii hair, who had been 
intercepted on his way thithei Guadet and Salles 
kept still together in the neiglibourhood of Guadet’a 
native place, hidini^ vherever the\ could, and con- 
tinually changing their protectora and their asylum 
But, though th(.ir fate wub delu\ed, it could not be 
avoided The poor P\thagorean, ^alad^, ntua 
captured m the neighbourhood ot P^rigu(u\, and 
guillotined in that town at the heginni ig of Ue 
cember • Guadet and Salles, nine months alter 
their firnt arrival at Bec-d’Ambez, when the\ were 
l\ing concealed, and faneving themsehes forgotten 
in a bam attached to the house of Guadet*s own 
father, were heard of by some of the Tacobin clubs 
of the district Guadet himself was and to luxe 
been seen one da^ lurking between Lbrnme and 
Samt-Emilion It was imiiiediateU suspected that 
all the deputies who hid landed at Bt( d Vinbez 
were hidden in the fvtenHve taxes bt hind Sain t- 
Emilion, where the^ nneht be sup| lied with 
proMBioiis by Guadel’s famih The-e *>uspicioti8 
were immediateh conimuiiieated toa coinniiSKioner 
of the committee ot Salut PuHn, v^ho concerted 
measures with the local committees tor blocking 
up with armed men, and at the *''ime moment, all 
the mouths of these eaxtrns, which xxtre xerx 
numerous, and for sending in tierci and keni- 
Bcentcd docs to track or dnxe out aiix pers ms thit 
might be hidden in the intrii icies tf the raxes 
The committees eni uned the closest secret x until 
the blow could he struck One night, in the 
middle of June (1794), Ligarde, an icciit tf the 
Convention, set out from Liboilrne with ten 
patriots “decided, and proof to exerxihing ** who 
were only told that tht\ were to go in sc irch ot 
some enemies of the countrx Among tht se ch isen 
ten was one Marcon, “ whei had s( me does ” \t 
the proper point Lagarde w is pnn d bx a bittilion 
of national guards frim Be^-d’ \mln/, xxhi xxrre 
left ignorant of the object of this night m inh until 
they arrived at the cixis of Saint I tnilion B> 
break of dax, the iniliturx fone bung aided 
b} some peasants of the district, cxirx mouth 
and issue of au) kind was blockaded, and the 
youngest and mo*>t adventurms ot th( natioiiil 
guardsmen went into those subterranean places 
with Marcon and his dogs “If,” sail the 
Jacobin clubmen, who reported these txpliits of 
their fellow -townsmen to the Coiixention, — “ If 
Proiidence had not watched oxer their preserva- 
tion, these xuung men must all have died, for they 
were m a violent perspiration from the rujuditx of 
their march, and when, after making the longest 
and most exact search, they eame out of those dark 
eold caverns, thi) were almost frozen, and ciuld 
hardly speak As neither dogs nor men could 
find any bod} in the caves, Lagarde led his det uh- 
ment into the village, and surroundid all tlie sus- 
pected houses They seanhed sivtral of the 
houses very minutely, they exeii seardud < Id 
Guadet’s Irarn, and they were going aw ax xxithout 
ha[ving made any discoyerx, when Marcon (the 

* Hilt Pul mriit 


master of the dugs) detected a double wall at one 
end of the barn. They could not discover any door 
or entrance of any kind to the narrow chamber or 
space between the two walls Some of the nimblest 
got to the roof of the barn and commenced untiling 
It at the hollow end The click oi a pistol that 
missed fire xxas now heard The patriots, on the 
bain-top, (Tied out ‘ Here thex are and iii the 
ne\t instant Guadet and Salles cried out themsehes 
that thex were indeed flit re and ready to surrender. 
“ riiey were instintlx seized,” says the repoit, 
“ together with all the pet pie of the house that 
might be able to give explanations the whole la 
of them {tt tout) was earned ufl to Bordeaux where 
Guadet and Salles were txpediied the next dax *** 
1 r mi th guillotine scailuid Salles, and the more 
e1o(|uent Guadet, attempted to address the people , 
but a Bordeaux santme cued “lainbmrs*” 
ind tluir voices were drowned bx a loud drumming. 
Tht reports of the discoxerx and txetutioii oi these 
txx Girondists did not uificiallx reach the Con- 
xeution, or the (omniittee of Salul Public^ to 
whith such n alters were generally iddiesstd, until 
the 2Sth of June Duni is (Robespierre’s Dumas), 
b iwexer, announced the facts in the Jacobin Club 
at Pans on the night ot the 24th of June, and, 
little thinking how xerx soon he would be seizecl 
Hid cuillotined hiinsilf, he spoke of their fate with 
much glee “ Thex hixi at list,” said he, “ paid 
with their he ads for tluir cnnies against the re- 
I ubhe Thex were fi und in Father Guadet’s 
birn Silks was busied in writing a eomedx, the 
principal charaelers of which were the members of 
the committee of ^alut w^o were treated 

IS it is easx to guess Salles little thought that it 
was to end in a tragidx in which he was to figure 
himself” f But Sdles and Guadet did not figure 
il >n( in that frightful trniredx Guadet s fithcr, 
brollur, aunt wen bioiuht bt fore the rev ululn n- 
irx (oinmissi > 11 , coiidt mned as ac( jnipliees, and 
(xtcuttd on till Slime stiiflold \ 

\ few daxs if ter the execution of Guadet and 
Silles it Bordeaux as some Jacobin volunteers 
were jiassiug ii eorn-hel i, half a kague from ( ns- 
tillon, m the distrut oi labourne, and oiilx a short 
distance from iIk caverns of Suini-Lmilion, tht v 
lit ard the npori ol i pistol, and saw two men run- 
ning into a thicket Thex did not attempt t > fol- 
low the fugitives , but they proceeded to tlu spot 
whence the report of the pist »’ had proceeded, and 
then found a tall stout man weltering in his blood 
They lifted him up and earned him into Castillun 
Ijigarde, who had been commander-in-ehief of the 
late exjiedition to the caves and the village of 
Sdint-Einilion, came ])reBently to examine the 
dxing mxn binding his linen marked with the 
letter 1), Lagarde asktd if he was not BuzotP 
He w IB jiast speaking, but he signified a negative 
hv n shakf of the head “ Then you will be 
Barbarmx,’ stud La.arrlc The dying man 

• llppcnt D Hilt P»rU n i nt 

4 Jn mala in IIM Parlmmit 
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nodded an affirmative — and the handsome Barba- j 
roux it TV as, bleeding from the mouth, distorted, 
ghastly, horrible to look upon, and, in a few 
minutes more, dead The Jacobins concluded 
that the two men who had been seen fljing into 
the thicket must be Buzot and Pdtion, and that 
the hapless three had all been driven out together 
from some house or barn in the neighbourhood in 
consequence of the alarm spread b\ the finding of 
Guadet and Salles, and the carrying off Guadet’s | 
familj to prison This was reallj tlu case , and 
Burl arou\, in a fit of despair, or at «ight of the 
Tulunteers in the corn-field, and in the impression 
that he and his fritnds were surrounded, had shot 
himself, having alwa}8 declared that the Jacobins 
should never have him alive The\ discovtred and 
arrested a woman who had been in the habit of 
buviiig and carrving provisions to the proscribed 
men, and who had some letters in her house which 
‘‘he confessed wen written hv Petion and Burot 
* We shill soil! catch these two,” said Lagurde, 

“ for the countr\ is all on foot and it is imp msihle 
fir them to escape ” Earl\ m the month of Tiih, 
or ab ut a week or ten davs iftir the dt ith of 
Barbaroux, the bodies if Buz t iiid Pctionwen 
f )und not far from ^aint Emilnn — that fatal 
ncwlihoiiitiood when thev all seem to have been 
spell bound and bewitched, or all of them except 
Loiivet It was not ascertained whether thev 
had committed suicide b> pois n oi b> otlui 
means, or whether thev hid perished of hunger, for 
th ir 1)0 lies were half devoured hv inimils, what 
rtm i lied of them was in a rapid process of dccom- 
p "iiion, and to the •lucobiiis who f iind them it 
was (|uiie enough to know that thtv were dead, 
that the bodies were reallv these of the ex mivor 
of Pans and the great Girondist leilcr Ihi Ta- 
eohms rf Castilkn, or, as thev signed themselves, 
“the 'sansculotUb, eompisnig the Popular and 
Republican S leietv of ( stillon,” wrote instantly 
a jubilant letter to the eitizcn representatives in 
th( C onv e ntion These m )r il and tie out men 
s lid “ The punishment w Inch the ^aw reserv eel for 
them was to) rnild, and b) it phased the Dn itu 
ju // / t) jirepuTc i piinislimeiit bett r suitea ti 
ill ir eiinns Jh“ir hldcou^ orpsis were found 
hilf eaten hv woims, then seallered menihers had 
bet nnc the prtv of huiigrv dogs, then sanjumarv 
lieaits the food of ferocious wolvcb Such has 
been the horrible end of lives still more horrible ’ 
People ’ contempl ite this frightful spectacle, this 
terrible monument of vengeance ” This letter 
was read in the Convention on the Ith of July 
(nQ4), on the 28th of th** same month, Ro- 
bespierre was no more, and the Reign of Ter- 
ror was at an end counting from their hrst 
flight from Pans, these Girondists had struggled, 
for more thin twelve long months, through 
dangers and horrors uncountable and unutteiahle, 
to peribh misf rablv ut last so near a tune whic li 
would have bnught safety and more than ‘«atetv 
to them all Guadet, Salles, Barharoux, Pttioii, 
Buzot, had always calculated that the reign of the 
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Mountain could not last long, but must come to 
some sudden termination—- yet thus they all perished 
on the eve of the event ' Others besides the sans- 
culottes of Castillon, and from reasons very differ- 
ent from theirs, might conclude that a Divine 
vengeance pursued them. But their disastrous 
storv ought, nevertheless, not to be read without 
a tear. Seldom has destruction been so imme- 
diate and complete Rebecqui, the friend of 
Barharoux, drowned himself in the harbour of 
Marseilles Cond >rcet, after Iving concealed for 
eight menths in the house of a female friend, 
sought safer} elsewhere when a decree of the Con- 
vention made it a capital crime to harbour any 
outlaw He wandered in wretched attire, like an 
outcast serving man, about the country round 
Pans hiding, it is said, and lodging very generally 
in the abandoned stone-quarries with which the 
neighbourhood abounds Driven by hunger, he 
one dav entered a cabaret, or an obscure inn, in 
the village of Clamart His ravenous appetite, 
hiB long beard, his anxious countenance, excited 
the suspicions of a pitnot who was in the house, 
an! who left of! drinking his sour wine to seize 
and ciirrv him before the rtvolutionor} committee 
of the vill ige The philosophe said his name was 
^imon — his condition that of a valet out of place. 
But, finding a Horace in his pocket, with marginal 
notes in Latin, written with a pencil, the commit- 
tet concluded that he must be rather one of the 
ci-flevan who had kept valets, and they sent him 
oil, on foot, wearv and lame us he was, under a 
pitnot cbcort, to the prison of Bourg-la-Rtine. 
On the morrow (the 28th of March, 1794), when 
the .^a )ler opened his door to give him some bread 
ami w itcr, he found him Iviiig dead m his cell It 
was known that he ulwavs earned poison about 
him Of the whole Girondist party, only Louvet, 
Kcrvclegin, Lanjumais, Henri Lanviere, Lesage, 
and La Rt'veillere-Lepaux survived the Reign of 

I Terror * 

I On quitting Guadet and Salles m that fatal 

I Saint-Lmilion distiict, Louvet struck boldly along 
the high road whieh led to Pans He stopped at 
the ])oorebt inns or huts, mixed with none but the 

I vmc’^t sanscul )ttes, jiraised Murat and the whole 

I M luntuiii, and eur^^ed and swore like a true repub- 
lic in Bohliei coming from the bloody wars in the 
^ endec As this was the part he was obliged to 
perform all the wav from the Garonne to the 
Seine we mav estimate the absurdity of those who 
have attempted to maintain that out of Pans and a 
few great towns Robespierre had no party At 
the close of 1793, when Louvet made this journey, 
Robespierre s government was evidently the most 
popular of any that had existed in France during 
tht last half-century , his cruelties excited no dis- 
gust or moral reyulsion of any kind among the 
great bod} of the people — a people all in arms, 

I *1 uvttt rntd 1 n kmllir n I publisher und aided bj hu I ndo* 
iska ke] t shof iii tin Palus llo\ il He did not 1 ng epjoy tkls 

I tiAiHiuil lili i| in^ 111 \i|[u»t I 0- Ho had ricovavd 

I h a it,dt II th C n\t t on in 1 1 imt also a member of the nest 
legisUmo bud> the Chamber ul Ifne Hnndred 
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^ho might have pre\entc(l them at in\ moment 
the\ chose For a considerable part of the journe\ 
liouvet counts his da^’s marches b\ the ne»is he re- 
ceives at one place after the other of executions and 
deaths — of deaths the most agonizing, and, in manj 
cases, attended M the most revolting circumstances, 
as personal spite, private interest, treachery of 
friend'* — and jet the people read these things in 
the newspapers, and talked them over, on the road 
and 111 chimnev -corners, without an\ emotion of 
the tender or generous sort He tells us of es- 
pionage, of a hundred livreh being offered for anv 
information or denunciation, of the Mgilincc c\tr- 
(ised b\ the municipalities ai d the national guilds, 
but nearU ever\ thing he savs goes to pr )m that 
the inferior burglurs and (onimm people, who 
now exclusivch and s lelv const ituttd the muni- 
cipal bodies, and filled the ranks )f the militia 
(s ircch a shidow of tin. icspictubilitiLS being 
now kftunvwhcit) had i sp mtancous and ardent 
zeal lor the s\stLm cf g)\ eminent which Murat 
hid prciched, and which Rolcspierre and his 
colleague were pra ti&ing The rev lution had 
conferred up n them muiv imiainarv and s me 
verv red and suhstantnl bciiLl ts — immediate^ 
and substantnllv advai tageous, vvhitcvcr inigl t be 
the remite cd cts of the dividiiu ind sul dividing 
svstem from which thev t lok their rise The feud U 
claims and oppressions were dl swept awav , tithes 
were abolishe 1, and, it worship an 1 rcligun were 
abolished w tli them, it signified little to the ma 
joritv, who had no riliuious bcl ef, the o])pre8sive 
end partial imposts of the tiilk and the contfe 
were set aside for ever, and tlu Inrnblc game-laws 
of the an e le nt , regime, according to which the 
king might vest the ganiccf i whele district in 
whatsoever nobleman he cnese si to honour, coii- 
lerring a sort of right ol free w irrcn ever the lands 
of others, were i j mere pTcvnu'ilv ij 17*^9 the 
nobilit\ and clergv pud no fixed ti\es, ui d held 
the greater part of the land, hut now dl clisses 
were to pav alwf in exact pr portion t) their 
means, and the hiiielc d pn pertv, hv the pr icesscs of 
emigration, con fibcati ii,guilUiin ng,f rfeiturc, end 
national sales f r i'>sign its was sliding tdl i ito the 
hands of the common ptoj It Nearlv cverv firmer 
was becoming the owner tf his firm, nearlv ever> 
peasant the proprietor of the cottage or hut he in- 
habited, and of the ]uteh of ground iii its rear 
The Terror was not made for them, oi, if f >r them, 
then for their advantage and gratification, — advan- 
tage, inasmuch as it lightened their burthens b) 
conhseating the priptrtj of the condemned, and 
throwring it int i the rev >lutioimr> iiiirket , gratifi- 
cation, inasmuch as it brought down those above I 
them to their own level, or beneath it, and, how- 
ever little thc} might understand or c irc about | 
real liberty^ the> had an undoubted jiassion for 
eqtialUy The guillotine had not vet begun to 
molest them, and, as soon as it did begin to evince 
an appetite for sansculottic heads, it was Bto])pcd 
and thrown into the dark abvss, and Robespierre 
and Saint- Just, and all the ministers of the Reign 


of Terror, along with it In all the great central 
departments, in the huge trunk and mightj heart 
of France, the revolution was at this time exces- 
sively popular, and not a whit the less so on 
account of the cruelties and other crimes by which 
It was attended in all its stages, and in its every 
step In some of the remoter districts, both 
south and north, both cast and west, there were, 
indi8})utahlv, even among the common people, 
manv who th ught its advantages dearly pur- 
chased bv blood and sin and the sacrifice of 
the threm and dtar, but everywhere these many 
were, after all, but a minoritv, except onlv in the 
Xendte There, and in ncurlv all the western 
coast of France, from the river \ endee, which falls 
into the Ba\ of Biscay not far fi om La Rochelle and 
the island of Oleroii, to the left hank of the Loire, 
tl e peo])k, iiid all classes of the gentrv, nubility 
and clergv wck, and hid been from the beginning, 
unanimous iii tlicir dislike to the great political 
chinges Bevond the Lure, in Biitinv, and he- 
1 iiid the river \ endtt, there was a somewhat less 
decided majoritv who shared in this feeling, and, 
IS the insurrection and war spread m both direc- 
li ns, parting from the \ cndtlc, it w as all culled the 
\ endean war, the name, man ilitarv and political 
‘‘disc, bung apjdicd to great tracts of country 
which, geographicalU, it did not include 

'We have ulieadv mentioned the enthusiastic at 
tachment of the \ endean peasantry to their church 
and then ] nests their attichmcnt to their seig- 
neurs or nobles was al oost equally warm, md was 
pr iduced and muintamcd by most powerful iiid di- 
rect causes The seigneurs lived among them like 
fi thers in the midst of creat famr^kes, or as our 
Highlind eliiefi i ns of old lived among their duns, 
spirting and hunting with them, sharing in all 
thiir amusenimts diid seme of their labours, leav- 
ing the cl) IS of their ch ilcaux dwava open to 
them, and the hin(]iut table in the hall spicad for 
them cn dl festive cccasKiis On holidavs the 
pc siiitiv danced in the courts of the eh^tcaux, 
and the ladies and the voii ig people ui the family 
gentr llv joined them Ihe seigneurs wcie their 
c wn stewards, trcutii g dircctlv with their tenantry, 
going uh lit the ^ farms, shining in their losses 
and .,iins, attendmor at their vveddinirs and christen- 
ings, and drinking out oi the sime cup with the 
other guevts Pride and oyiprcssion were hut little 
known, and there was a practical equality and 
freedom of social intercourse between man and 
man, which had been f)r lung ages found quite 
compatible with a respect for rank and high name 
and ancient descent When the wild boar, or the 
stag, or the wi If w is to he hunted, the cure gave 
1 oticc in the ]) irish church, and the country turned 
out at the time and ])lacc appointed, every man 
with his gun , and this practice served their turn 
very cficctuallv when those worst of wolves, the 
troops of the Convention, fell upon them If the 
seigneurs had been wealthv, they might have been 
allured, like tlie nobility of the rest of France, to the 
capital, but their properties in general were but 
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small, and allowed only of a short occasional visit to 
Pans These properties were divided into small 
farms which rarely changed hands, but passed 
from father to son The annual rent of one of 
these farms rarel} exceeded 25/ of our mo- 
nev , and the proprietor of twenty or thirty of 
such small farms was considered a verj great 
seigneur indeed, the majority of them not possess- 
mg more, on an a\eragc, tlian eight or ten Tht 
land was almost entire! \ devoted to pasture and 
the breeding and rearing of cattle , and the profits 
were usuall\ di\idtd in certain fixed proportions 
between the landlord and tenant, or \assal, the 
latter paving, besides, some trifling feudal dues, 
e iher in kind or in peisonal service, but m re 
comm nU m the Utter Litigation was scarceh 
known among them, thc\ had a pro\eib \er\ 
f ital to one ot the learned piofessions — in the list 
ol Christian saints ind mirt\rs there was n t one 
that hid liecn a ’nwer — ind thus the not very 
compile ited di‘>putcs which arise were uni\crsall\ 
referred to aibitrition Shut out ir m tin rest of 
the woild siun-,U attaehed t( their old habits, 
ard liiviiu 1) It few tiwns, and those smill ind 
fir apirt, the \endeaiis were considered us btek- 
ward ill eiMliziti n hut ihev were cintented and 
happ\ as thev were, and it ma> be doubted whe- 
thei their ignorance w is not us d i thin^, as the 
superficial riMuzatioii ‘•pre id most thinh over the 
other pro\ince8,and (oated and vainishcd with the 
new ]hil)ajph\ When men speak or write of 
the high civili/iti n ol Pi'iiKe, and marvel how it 
foull go hind in hind with siieli barbirou-s deeds, 
thf\ seem to fir^et how little ofnal civilization 
existed out of Pans, and how niturilU the p pulir 
instruction and ])hilo8oph\ which had been i,i\en 
in a ( rude form t > the people led to the deeds that 
were commiltc d The \ ciide in priests are all >wed 
even hv their enemies to hive been, in the v ist 
majontv of cases, men of an exemjilarv life and ot 
i patnirchii puiitv and simplieitv of minners 
If the firmer or the poorest peasant was siel , the 
eiiie was suie to be at his bedside acting m th 
double capaeit) of duetui and priest the cuits 
were the chief irhiters in all their disputes, were 
the consders ot their misfoitunes, the partners of 
their io\s and festivities, and, Inwevcr diluied h\ 
hagiulogies anu mart^rologies and legends and 
miracles, the doctrines thev taught, and the littl 
books the\ distributed to the tew that could read 
them, cherished a higher hop^ and nourished a 
purer moralitv than aii\ that timid be derived trom 
the writings that were silel^read in the more ciiil- 
ized parts of the kingdom There remains t ) be 
mentioned what was perhaps the must powcrtul of 
all the causes that rendered the Vendeans the men 
they were, and made the great and palpable ditter- 
eiice between them and their neighbours and fellow - 
subjects, and this was the difference of blood, 
rate, or origin The Vendeans, whatever they 
were, were not an almost unmixed Celtic race, like 
the mass of the French jiopulation, and at the 
■ame time there was little or no fusion ot the better 
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blood of the Franks in them They have been 
considered as descended from the mixed races of 
the Huns, ^ andals, and Pictones, or Pictavf, who 
conquered tliese western coasts of b ranee at the 
bre iking uj) ot the Roman empire In form i nd 
feature thev difler widelv from their neighbours, 
and in another capital particular the difference is 
stronglv m irked -instead of loquacity, the> arc 
noted for their tacitiirnitv Their prevailing vice, 
too (thej are said learcelv to have had anj other), 
w IB not, speaking of the iiition at hir^ , a French 
vice, for It was a love of drink and of long ca- 
r msals at certain se isons of the v ( ar W hen 

roused thev were hot and passionate , when 
driven to despair and made frantic bv the barba- 
rities committed on their women and children, they 
became ferocious, but the) (the peasantrv) had 
none of that horrible mixture of levity and cruelty 
which distinguished the inhabitants of nearly all 
the rest of France Longveaisuf the most bloody 
and de vast iting w ir that was ever waged in modern 
1 urope, seem to prov e tlieir i xemption fiom this last 
characteristic, as also to establish the fact that they 
were as brave a^anv of the liench, and far more 
peisevenng \\ hen the missionaries and apostles 
ui the new doctrines came among these primitive 
peiple, thev f)und, to their astonishment, that 
their eloquence and irgumcnts, which had been so 
cflSeacioiis with the common people ever> where 
else, were quite thrown aw a) , the) found that 
the \ endeans preferred remaining as they were, 
with their seigneurs and their cures, and the bril- 
limt traditi n of a distant king, to grasping at the 
benefits held f irtli ( n that great bait-hook the De- 
claration of th Rights of Man The \ endeans 
were free inoUeh and equal enough alrcadv "U hen 
the decreis of the revolutioiury legislatuic sitting 
at Pans prohibited their piving the feudal dues to 
their Beigneur<«, thev jiaid them all the same, vow- 
ing that they must do as ihtir fathers had done 
before them , ind thev kept paying the dues when 
the Conveition made such pavment a capitil 
crime "When the \ endeans vere bid choose 
mavers, thev cverv where elected their seigneurs, 
and, when the nitional guirds were formed, thev 
vv uld have none but then seigneurs to command 
them Though attached to the tradition of rovaltv, 
the king was certaiiilv the last object they consi- 
dered , and it thev afterwards figured as enthu- 
siHstu rivalists, it was rather because their seig- 
neuf-B and priests were of that partv, than on 
account ot anv very decided feeling of their own 
llifv were first induced to take up arms by the 
decree ui the Legislative Assemblv, which exacted 
the civil oath trom all priests, and by the seventy 
with which it was attempted to carry that decree 
into execution Their cures, w ho had almost all been 
bom and bred among them, who spoke their curious 
and diflicult dialect as their mother tongue, and who 
were endeared to them by a thousand other cir- 
cumstances, were driven aw ay or persecuted, and 
new men (noti homine^^ in more respects than 
one), constitutional priests who had sworn to nation. 
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law, and king, but who were suBpected of scarcely 
behevrag in a God, were thrust into their places 
But these intruders oocunied empty churches, 
and they were shunned oy their parishioners 
as if the plague \vere upon them In a parish 
containing 400 mhubitants, one of these new 
curds could nut obtain fire to light the church ta- 
pers L ke the Cameronians of Scotland, the people 
forsook all their churches, and gathered on the hill 
<>ides and in the fields There tluy heard mass and 
prayers from their old cures , and, as these meet- 
ings a ere liable to interruption, they alaa}s ear- 
ned their muskets and staves and such other arms 
as they had with them But m manv places thev 
soon drove anav the intruders, and reinstated the 
former incumbents, while m the manv more se- 
cluded and impracticable parts of the country 
neither the Legislative Assemblv nor its successor 
the Convention had been able to execute the 
decrees Several insurrections took place pre 
viuubly to the 10th of August, l'i92 After a 
short harangue m the patuib of the countrv, 
delivered outside of one of the churches, a while 
parish flew to arms to rescue, as thev said, their 
hulv religion and their e.ood pnebts , and in a 
very short time mere than firtv parishes joined 
them Some iiati nal guard**, mixed with gen- 
darmes and other retrnlar tro ps marched from 
lh( iieighhourn g department against tl ese insur- 
gents and ds thev were as vet without c mnianders 
and with ut a plan, casilv defeated them and killed 
alout a hundred in the field N it 8ati«fied with 
this execution, the republicans proceeded to wreak 
their venireance on all the prisoners thev could 
take The ob^tmacv or constaiicv of the van- 
quished was as great as the crueltv of the victors 
though offered life and free pardon if thev 
would (Illy join in the cry of that dav Viie ia 
htalion ’ there were but verv few who would accept 
of life upon these terras The greater number 
crossed themselves fell on their knees in jiraver 
to Heaven and braved all that man could do to 
them Thev were pitilesslv massacred , and (ven 
at this btaee of the revolution, or long before the 
Reign of Terror and the Montagnards began, 
their wives and children were in manv instances 
butchered with them, and their bleedii g members 
or fragment*, of their b )di( s were carried in triumph 
by the constitutionalists upon the points of their 
bayonets or on the heads of their pikes After 
the murderous affair of the 10th of August, the 
Marqui dc Lescure, and amther voung \pndean 
nobleman Count Charles d Autichamp, who had 
both served m the armv of Louis XVI , and who 
had narrowly escaped being massacred at the Tui- 
leries with the ^w iss, returned to their native pro 
▼mce, and took up their abode at Clisson, in a 
house belonging to Lcscure This house soon be- 
came the asylum or rendezvous of many other 
seigneiin, among whom was Lescure’s cousin. 
Count Hcnn de la Roche Jaquekin, a gallant young 
man, then only in the twenty-first year of his age 
These nobles, who were all devoted loyalists, hoped 


that Bometimdy effort would be made to rescue Louis 
from hiB prison, and they kept themselves in readi- 
ness to act upon any summons , hut no summons 
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ever reached them, and after the execution of the 
king they seem to have lost all hope, and to have re- 
signed themselves to the common fate which over- 
hung all Frenclimtn of their condition Some of 
them were actual) v arre ttd and in prison at 
Brtssuire, whin the Convention in the month of 
Match of the present vear 1793 by calling fir a 
c nscnption ol 300,000 men, drove all the pea 
santrv oi the com trv int an o) en and connected 
insurrection, the voung men ev rv where rei using 
to enrol themselves in the service of a government 
which had persecuted their seigneurs and their 
priests These insnrgentB iiiviie<^ all the priests 
and nobles to make common cause with them , 
and ubsolutclv c nqelled many who were timid 
or despondent to take up arms and put themselves 
at their head I he civil war then assumed a 
rovalist character, hut the struggle was begun 
not so much in consequinec of any precjncerted 
scheme or efi rt of the loval nobilitv, as in conse- 
quence oi a sp mtanc oiis movement of the common 
peojile It commenced at various pcints almost at 
the same iromeiu, or on the day appointed for 
drawing lots foi the consciijition At Saint Flo- 
rent, close uprn the bank of the Loire, the repub- 
lican c( inmandant brought out a piece of artillery 
to intimidate the voung men who refused to draw, 
and e tn fired it upon them , but the young men 
rushed upon the gun, got poBsession of it, put the 
commandant and his gendarmes to flight, burned 
all hiB lists and papers, and passed the rest of the 
dav in joviality The most respectable and conai 
derate peasant in that district was Jacques Cathe- 
lineau, a wool dealer and waggoner, who was well 
aware of the terrible vengeance which the rraub- 
licons would attempt to t^e for the insult omred 
to their commandant Cathelincau called the vil- 
lagers about him, told them what they had to 
expect, and advised them to take up arms and 
anticipate the republicans by proceeding to im- 
mediate action The tocsin was rung in the 
parish church, and repeated by a church or 
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two within hearing , about a hundred men col- 
lected preaently 9 and, putting himself at the head 
of them, Cathelineau marched to attack a party of 
about eighty republicans, who were posted at Jal- 
lars with a piece of artillery On his road he was 
joined by some more peasants, capital marksmen 
all, lor the country abounded with game, and they 
had been accustomed to shoot it with their seigneurs 
and without them, fcr there were no game-laws in 
the Vendde, but many of these bold fellows had 
no guns of their own, and went to the attack with 
nothing in their hands but clubs or staves Armed 
as they were, they beat the republicans and cap- 
tured their gun This, the first piece of artillery 
they possessed, they named ** The Missionarv ** 
On the next day CutlmlineaUfWith an increased foice, 
drove 200 republicans out oi Chemille, and took 
three pieces of artillery In another district a \ ouiig 
man, who killed a gendarme who was attempting 
to arrest him, ran to his parish church, sounded 
the tocsin, and collected another band A third band 
was raised b} Nicolas Stofflet, a man of German 
descent, who had been sixteen }ears a soldier, and 
who was now living as chasseur or huntsman to the 
Marquis de Maulevrier Both these bands joined 
Cathelineau, who thereupon marched upon C hollet, 
the most important town in that part of the countr}, 
and garrisoned by oOO republicans Victory atill 
sat upon the ciest of the wool-dealer, he took 
Choliet, killed a good many of his enemies, and 
possessed himself of mam stands if arms, which 
were much wanted, together with a considerable 
qiiantitv of ammunitun and somemmey After 
these successes the insurgents separated, and re- 
turned to their homes to keep Easter with the usual 
solemnity and fcstivitj Before they took the held 
again they invited, and more than half forced, 
M d Eibde and M Anus de Boncharop to jut 
themselves at their head to fight in the cause of 
their God and king Loth these gentlemen had 
served in the army before the revolution with some 
distinction, and Bonchamp s military talents were 
ot n) common order In another direction the 
odious conscription had already produced, or very 
S)on did pioduce, similar risings of the people 
\ barber, who bore the ancient and aristociatic 
name of Gaston, killed a republiC4in offi er, put on 
bis uniform, headed a band of young men, stormed 
Challans and Machecoul, and committed a teriible 
slaughter on the republicans in retaliation for the 
cruelties they had perpetrated at Pambeuf, Porinc, 
and other phicea The name of the barber, how- 
ever, soon disappears from the history of this war, 
he having been killed by a republican bullet or 
bayonet The insurgents in these parts then 
called upon M Charette de la Conterie to take the 
command Charette, descended from a noble 
family in Britany, had served for six years in the 
Fiench navy, but, having married a rich widow, 
he had settled upon her estate in the neighbour- 
hood of Machecoul It seems agreed on all hands 
that, though a determined royalist and devout 
Cati^lic, he required something very like com- 
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pulsion to induce him to accept the command or 
embark in the desperate war He was, or he had 
been, notwithstanding bis devotion, an efieminate^ 
aelf-mdulging, dissolute man, but he knew the 
country well, and the country-people had a high 
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and not mistaken notion of his sagacity, ability, 
and braver) I rom the time he took the com- 
mand the insurgentb in thete parts became vin- 
dictive and cruel It is said that instead of 
checking these evil passions, he encouraged them, 
in order that hey should feel the impossibility of 
ever treating with the republicans or capitulating 
with the Convention Tiie republican general 
Quetintau had now sei/td M de I escure, with 
several of his fr ends and inmates at Chsson, and 
had onduettd them as prise ners to Bressuirc, 
but Liscure s cousin, Henri de la Riche Juquelein, 
had escaped to h s own estate near Chat i lion, und 
all the neighbouring parishes were fijmg to the 
white banner of the Bourbons which he hud 
raised By a rapid movement the young Henri 
not only drove Quetincau from Bressuire, but also 
compelled him lu liberate Lescure and the other 
gentlemen he had arrested 1 hen Lescure fur the 
first time put himself at the head of one of the 
insurgent bodies, and marched with his cousin de 
la Roche Jaquel in, d’ El bee, Bonchumps, Cuthe- 
lineau, and btufilet in the direction of iiiouars, 
into which town Quetincau had thrown himself 
The forces un led under all these commandira 
amounted to 25,000 or 30,000 men, and between 
them and Charette, who soon collected from 
15,000 to 20,000 men, there was another bodv, in 
the very centre of the almost impenetrable country 
called the Bocage, under the command of M de 
Riyrand, a brave old seigneur and knight of Samt 
Louis who had already obtained several important 
advantages over the republicans The forces thus 
enumerated could not be kept in the field for any 
length of time, but for a defensive war thej could 
always be collected again in a verj few fours 
Quetineau attempted to defend the passage of tfie 
river Thoud, which almost surrounds 1 houars, but 
be was beaten back into the town and there reduced 
ilmoat immediately to the hard necessity of sur- 
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rendering Here the Vendeans ■were generous, 
mild, and merciful, destroying nothing but the 
tree of liberty ^hich the republicans had set up 
in the to\in, and the reiristera and papers of the 
administrations, ac^aiiist which the peasantr} always 
showed a temlile animosity The central admi- 
nibtrati in of the Lower Loire sent a circular letter 
to the adjoining departments, calling upon all re- 
publicans to hasten to their succour, as the country 
was 111 flames, and the uiBurrection unit ersil and 
terrible — as the tocsin was sounding in all direc- 
ti ns, and the republican cause e\er^ where filling 
before the furjr of these demons of roialists The 
Convention passed the most tremendous decrees, 
and hurried off such troops os the\ could spare , 
but detachment after detachment, irm^ after arm\, 
was beaten, or was brought to a pause h\ the 
natural difficulties of the couIltr^ The Bocage, 
winch included about seven-ninths of the ^lnd^an 
countri consists of low hills and narrow yilleis, 
the \alle\s being traicrscd h\ innumerable brooks 
fliwing in different directions, some towards the 
Loire, some mere direclU t wards the sea \long 
the ^e\rc towards Nantes the cc until is b Id incl 
wild, but gcntrall> the hills are n t lift\, nor 
are the woods t be called ie rests Hills, how e\cr 

there are eier^whcre and the wlok c iintr\ as 
Its name (Bocme) demtes, is tl ickh dittcd wnh 
trees and underwood, w ds aid tries The 
inclosures like the farms, are smill and alw iis 
surrmnded with quick hedges in which trees 
grjw thickh These \en strong hedges exist 
eienwhere, if the republicans eut their w i\ 
through one, it w is onh to find dozens luiond it 
L\er\ estate great or small, was surrounded hi a 
principal hedge, and then divided and subdivided 
b\ other hedges, b\ deep ditches, or bv na uial 
Tivuletb , every field hud its piicl jsurc, and the helds 
communicated with one an ther onh bv meins ef 
small wickets made of tbc same material us the 
hedges, and covered and eineealed bv le iv s and 
briars The inhabitants of the ce uiitrv done 
c uld discover these openings, e ailed e hdur , 
and, if pursued, thej could i use a wi ket anel 
replace it so as to render the spot where the^ 
passed imperceptible to their pursuers Onh one 
great road, that leading from Nantes to Li Ro- 
chelle, then traversed the countrv , the other r ads 
were cross-roads of the worst desi^ription — nar- 
row passes sunk deep in a soft soil, between high 
hedges and the hedge trees which simetimes met 
overlie id, and, where thev were thickest, shut 
out the sun Manv of these passes serveel bith 
for Toads and for the beds of brooks, or a** w ater- 
courses in the seasons of he<i\v rams One 

of these ways was like another , at the en I of 
ever} field, or at least at the end of cver\ estate, 
there was a cross-road, and the inhabitants them- 
selves were bewildered in this endless labyrinth if 
they went a few miles from tlieir own h imes 
without a friendly guide On the southf’ni border 
of the Bocage is the slip of country called the 
Plain, where the brooks collect and form nvers 


not easy to pass , and to the west, between the 
Bocage and the sea, the Marais, or Marsh, iii- 
ter*«eLted h\ innumerable ditches and canals In 
this la«>t direction there also lies, close in to the 
coast, the island of Noirmoutier, which the in- 
surgents under Charette seized, and occupied for 
man> months 

V vetci 111 of the French arm\, who had served 
the republic in the war of the Vendtie in 1793 
and 1794, and who lia« since saved Louis Phi- 
lippe in the same countrv in 1831 and 1832, has 
written or dictated an excellent account of the 
manner in which the Vendeaiis made war and 
availed themselves ol the advantages their country 
presented — “The Vendeaiis foiled every strategic 
cnlcuhtion of the niilitarv art As lor the 

armv, which vou expect everv instant to encounter. 
It \ mishcs like smoke, f r in truth it has no ex- 
it'll nee \\ hen a dav is fixed cn to strike a blow, 
It d IV break or even during the night the tocsin 
i*' « unded in the village designated us the point of 
uni 11 The neighbouring villages repl} in the 
simt manner, and the \ Hagers quit their cottages, 
if 1 b( in the night < r their ploughs if it be in 
the dav, throwing upm their shoulder the gun 
which thev scarielv ever quit Having stuffed 
their belt with cartriducs, they tie their Tiaiidker- 
(hief round a br ud-brimmcd hat which shades 
ihcir «5iin buint counti nance, stop at tluir church 
t utter a sliort piavcr then inspired with a two- 
i Id faith in G d and in the justice of their cause, 
thev wend their wav from all parts of the country 
t tin common centre Their clififs so in arrive, 
wlij a( quaint than with the cause of their being 
isvembled , and, if the object be to attack some 
pitnit c luinn ihi^e chiefs s^ute the road which 
be (olumn will pursue and the hmr it will pass 
Hull when this information is well understood 
1 V all the chief in cimmund gives them the plan 
1 the ba lie in tlie followine words, '^EjaipilUz 
I 1 / (f(i s f — Scatter yourselves, m\ hne Id- 

lows'’ Immcdiatelv each breaks, nut from the 
nnks, but from the ^roup, marches off his own 
w IV, proceeds cuward with precaution and in 
biicnee, and in a snort time everv tree, everv bush, 
everv tuft of furze lioidering cither side of the 
high rod, conceals a peasant with a gun in one 
liaiui and suppurling himself with the other, 
crouched like a wild beast, without motion and 
Hiarcely breathing Meanwhile, the patriot co- 
lumn uiieasv at the thought of some unknown 
dant,tr, advances towards the defile, preceded by 
scouts, who piss wiiluut seeing, touch without 
feeling, and arc allowed to go by scathless But 
the moment the detachment is in the middle of the 
pass, jammed in between two sloping banks, as if 
It were in an inmiense rut, and unable to deploy 
either to the right or to the left, a cry, sometimes 
an imitation of that of an owl, issues from one ex- 
tremity, and 18 repeated along the whole line of 
ambuscade This indicates that each is at his 

* Qnmit<Tl\ Upmfw No XXIX.— Mteioirei do Modonui 1ft lUr 
qiilH do lo Bocbo>Jaquo1olB 
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post A human cry aucceeds, one of war and of 
death In an instant each bush, each tuft of 
fiir/e, glares with a sudden flash, and a shower of 
halls strike \\hole files of soldiers to the earth 
witliout their being able to perceive the enemies 
wh) slaughter them The dead and wounded he 
piled upon each other on the road , and if the co- 
lumn is not thro\vn into disorder, and the voices 
of the ( flicera are heard above the firing — if, in 
short, the troops attempt to grapple body to lx)dy 
\Mth their assailants, who strike without showing 
themseUes — if the\ climb the slope like a glacis, 
an i scale the hedge like a wall the peasants have 
alread\ had time to retire behind a second inclo- 
sure, whence the invisible firing recommences, as 
murder lus as bcf ire Should this second hedge 
he stormed in the same manner, ten, twentv, na^, 
a hundred similar intrenchments offer successive 
shelteiB to this kstructive retreat for the countrv 
IS thus divided for the securit} of the children of 
the soil which seems to show a maternal solicitude 
f r their preservation, by offering them a shelter 
cverv where, and their enemies everywhere a grave 
\Vh it we have lust stated explains how the Con- 
vention, which had conquered fourteen armies 
commanded by 1 mgs and princes, could never 
] acifv La Vendee, kept m a state of rebelli n bv 
a lew peasants, and how Napoleon who dictated 
his will to the whole of Europe, could never suc- 
cet. d in getting his orders executed m three of the 
d p irtments of France 

w e c in onlv briefly mention the operations of 
ihe canipnen of 17^3 the details of which would 
(11 a verv large volume For some time the 
“ Blues,** as thev called the republican troops, 
were defeated with teriible loss in every encounter 
Lcscure and his brave young cousin, Henri de 
la Roche Jaquelein, captured the town of Fon- 
teiiay, drove the two republican generals Sandos 

* The D chesB of Bom in La V endee Ac b\ General Dermon 
CO rt 11 old r pul liea ( tneral oorUinh hd i ot it tl is u t 
r bt ng ai 1 \ 11 vritton 1 til I uok 1 matlf It in ba 1 tl t 1 e ga c 
th m ter alB f it l 1 cfl> t 1 1 1 tu a r ] ctablo litterateur f 
1 r s— M ( 1 ar b IJ mas if «e r memi r (.It wloa rcli e 
M \ X udr llmi rbl Ifr Hon n u thB i tl e \ dei pri 
t oubI to the arr tal of th Hurl cbb ol Berr 
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and ChalboB into Niort, taking muskets, artillerv 
ammunition, and other materials of war, winch were 
greatly needed by the insurgents Nearly at the 
same time Charette drove the republican general 
Boulard before him Bemiyer, the commander-m- 
chief of the whole country, was recalled by the Con- 
vention, and replaced by Biron , but Biron was as 
unsuccessful as his predecessor, and found himself 
still more embarrassed by the arrogant, insolent, and, 
for the most part, ignorant commissioners and poli- 
tical agents dispatched to the theatre of the war by 
the Convention and the Jacobin Club Some of 
Biron’s columns stopped short and refused to enter 
the labyrinths which had already been ihe graves 
of so many of their comrades His generals of 
division, Coustard and Berthier, were both beaten 
with terrible loss, and were obliged to abandon the 
town of Saumur and a fortified camp, and to retire 
to Angers In some of these afiPairs the Vendeune, 
now well armed, and furnished with artillerv which 
they had taken from the enemv, fought adminbly 
111 the open held thev were well commanded, 
some of their chiefs, and espcciallv la Uuchc- 
Jaquelein and Cath(.lincau the wool-dealer, abound- 
ing in resources and military genius Manv of the 
easantr\ had refused to cross the Loire or to gj 
cyond the limits i f their own country , manv wcie 
compelled to return home to attend to the lianest 
and to their cattle, but still when **the Ruval and 
Catholic army ** quitted Saumur and marched 
down the right bank of the Loire to lay siege to 
the important city of Nantes, it was said to be 
nearly 30,000 strong The chief tommand of it 
w as now giv en to Cathelineau The republ u uns, w ho 
had abandoned Vngers at their approach, gathered 
in great strength within the walls ol Nantes, where 
there was a strong Girondist party, but apparently 
no royalist partv, or one so weak and timid that it 
ventured to do nothing Charette came up to the 
left bank of the Loire with his insurgents, and on 
the 29th of June a bold attempt was made to storm 
Nantes, Charette attacking by the bridge whi^ 
crosses the Loire, and Cathelineau fulling on from 
the other side of the river These united attacks 
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Jasted altogether for eighteen houra Cathelineau 
had got wtW advanced mto one of the faubourgi, 
when he fell mortally wounded Hia people, hia 
friends, carritd off hie bodv on their ehoulden, 
and immediately after they all rushed to boats and 
rafts, crossed the Loire and retreated towards the 
interior of the Bocage* Westermann, who was 
detached to pursue them, could not follow far, but 
wherever he penetrated he set hre to the villages 
and chateaux, and massacred all he could find, 
men, women, and children, even as the Conven- 
tion had decreed and ordered But Westermann 
had scarcely done writing his boasting, extra 
vagant dispatches to Puns ere he was surprised, 
surrounded, and thorouglilv beaten by avenging 
bands, who cut his infantrv to pieces, took all his 
artillery and ammunition iind let nothing escape 
except iiimself and some 300 h rse 1 he gentleness 
of the Vendeans had now gi\en place ti furv, and 
on the spots where the republicans had butchered 
their friends, wives, and children, and burned 
their homes and their cattle in their stalls, they 
massacred the Blues in lieips, giving hardlv any 
quarter Another attempt made hy the republi 
cans to penetrate into the Bocage bj a route aif- 
ferent from that which Westermann had followed 
was scarceU more successful, for, although they 
gained an unprohtable victory, thev wen. defeated 
three days after near \ihiers, and with terrific lost 
The troops never rallied until they reached Chiiioii, 
fifteen leagues off, roanv of them did not think 
themselves safe until the> got back to Pans , and 
three days after the battle only 4000 men amid lie 
collected out of an army of 10,000 or 12,000 
Brewer Santerre got here that bitter taste of 
Vendean warfare which sent him back to the 
capital, where his exploits had been attended with 
so verv little personal danger The peasants knew 
he was in the battle, and the> made the mist 
desperate efforts to take him having the intention 
of chaining him in an iron cage, as a punishment 
for his conduct to the king The brewer jwed ins 
safetv to his good horsemanship, and to his strung 
jumping horse which cleared a wall said to bt six 
feet high, hut which was more probablv onlv four 
At the (nd of Julj the \endi ins were misters of 
evert inch of th ir own countn, and the repul li 
c ins gathered round it and, standing on the de- 
fens ve, were frequently harasstd and at times 
made to suffer great loss Sniie rut alist officers 
from the army ot Condd on the Rhine joined the 
brave insurorenu but they came in much smaller 
numbers than might have been exfiected Per- 
haps, however, this was not to be verv seriously 
regretted, for those who siriyed did not agree very 
well with the Vendean chiefs , and with profee- 
Bional pediintrv thev wanted to make war accord- 
ing to old rules and systenia^ which were altogether 
inapplicable to the nature of the countrj and the 
condition and habits of the people Fur the 
same reasons the co-uperatiun of a rcgul ir army 
of any kind would have been of little or no avail 
no auch force could ham ncUd coiyomrly wuk the 
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insurgents, and what made the strength of one 
description of force would have constituted the 
weakness of the other In the month of August 
the \ endesns, having ventured out into the open 
country, were defeated at Lu^on by the republican 
general Tuncq A few dajs after they fought 
another battle precisely on the same ground, but 
with still worse success , for this time they were 
mowed down bj an immense number of field- 
pieces, and thev lost nearly all their own artil- 
lery Partial successes were, however, making 
up fur these losses, when the 20,000 regular 
troops who had capitulated to the King of Prussia 
at Miyence, and a strong garrison which had 
capitulated to the Duke of York at Valen- 
riennes, began to arrive on tlie borders of the 
Vend e with other cilumns of choice republicans 
Seventj thousand troops of the line were thus 
collected r mnd the devoted countr\ and to 
these were joined upwards of 100,000 repub- 
lican volunteers, national guardsmen, and armed 
men of all dtscnptioiis , every man between 
eighteen and fift\, in all the districts and depart- 
ments round alxiut, being compelled to march, 
under pain of being thrown mto prison as suspect 
These columns, which merited now the name gi\en 
at a later period of “ Cohnnes It forna/e burned 
the country before them, and bu chered all they 
could reach, not sparing so much as the infant 
sucking at Its mother s breast B it still some of 
them met the fite thev gave One particular co- 
lumn, which had taken the name of ** I es Ven- 
om as” (The Avengers), wei*» destroved to a 
man, the women and children of the insurgents 
assisting in the massacre of the wounded and pri- 
soners There entered calculation as well as re- 
venue into this Vendean cruelty At the b(.giniiirg 
of their war, being too poor to keep and feed the 
manv prisoners tluv made, they liberated them all, 
after exaLiing from tliirn a sjlemnoath nutloservt 
against th< m in any future eampuirn , but tht 
republicans were beginning to despise all such 
obligations the C invention, even during the su- 
premacy of lie virtuous Oirunde, had decreed 
everj min to be a trait ir t) his r untrv tli t hi si 
tiUd to b uk BUih an oath, and ihi ] ns mcrii ri 
tunie 1 1 ) the V^endde to burn nd Iv uni wear the 
bhori ears of ruyaiists as e ck d s fhi 1 ss 1 1 
human life m tliese regions excel lid that which the 
republicans sustained this jeai in all their ether 
wars on nearly everv side of Frui ee with foreign 
enemies, that being possible between Frenchmin 
which wss scarcely p^ibla between them and thi 
European armies — absulniely no quarter being 
giTcn or loeeiyed In Enche-iaquelem and Les- 
euit appear Id have been tbe onlv Vendean chiefs 
Ibat now atlempiei to moderate the furv of the jiea- 
tonM^ told tojpreaeb mercy for the vanquished and 
pHaauers Uhirette is accused, b) those who 
were at least as bloody as himself, of having been 
invariably cniel, and there is no evidinceto dis- 
prove the charge Charette was, indeed, the very 
dud torn wboB crutlty uuf ht be expected The 
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chiefs would not allow the contracting circle to 
gather around them and close upon them without 
making an effort to break the chain After con- 
sultation and a midnight mass, they hoisted a white 
flag which had been embroidered for them by the 
Marchioness of la Roche- Jaquelein, and which 
had been blessed and consecrated by the priests, 
and followed by 40,000 men they advanced against 
the arm> of Ma}ence This arm>, under the com- 
mand ot Kldber, reputed one of the very best of 
the republican generals, was stationed at Chollet, 
behind a river it enjoyed other local advantages 
it had thrown up some intrenchments, and it 
was supplied with artillery in that great pro- 
fusion which was now becoming so common in 
French armies Nevertheless, it was attacked and 
defeated, m spite of all the skill and bravery of 
Klebf’r The day after this victory the \ endeans 
surprised and defeated a division commanded by 
Beysser, wounded that general, and captured all 
his artillery and baggage But Kldber had made 
a skilful retreat , several republican columns, scat- 
tircd ulcng a lone; line or ptrtun of a circle, were 
concentrated on one point, the insurgents were 
checked in thciT advance, and then harassed m 
thtir rcticat, and in one disastrous action Lescure 
was shot throuich the he id b\ a musket-ball and 
neirly eveiy chief whj had not been wounded 
befirc was either killed or despeiatcly wounded 
Tealousies and quarrels broke out among the sur 
V vois, and Chirette some time before this hud st- 
panted from the mam arnn to pursue some plan 
ct his own, and hnulh to seek shelter in Isle Nor- 
mouticr Though hghting fur every step, and 
1 ising great numbers of men in every day’s march, 
tlic ri public ms were getting into the terv heart ot 
the B iCdge, and the peasants, with their wi\es and 
children, and their herds, were flying frmi the 
wilderness thev were mikinir Among the roval 
ists whi hud come to join them was the Prince of 
Tulmont, seigneur of La\al and \itre who had 
formerly owned immense e«<tateH in Britanv, be- 
Vjnd the Loire, and who still po'-sessed great in- 
fluence among the Bret ms of those parts The 
prince is said to hate been the hrst to suggest 
that the ^ endeans should abandon their homes 
and their c luiitry, and throw themoelves into Bn- 
tany, and it is further said that Boiichump, who 
agreed with him, flattered himself with the hope of 
English assistance Talmont marched away to 
occupy Varades, which commanded a passage of 
the Loire The Vendean chiefs, however, de- 
termined to try the chances of another battle before 
they crossed the river, and wheeling round thev 
fought Kleber once more at Chollet, the scene of 
their former victory The battle, the fiercest of 
all that had been yet fought, lasted from noon till 
dark night, Bonchamp and d'Elbcfe were both 
mortally wounded , some thousands of men were 
destroyed, rather by the artillery than by any other 
arm, and then all the rest fled precipitately to the 
Loire, and commenced crossing that river Eighty 
thousand fugitives, soldiers, women, children, the 


sick, the aged, the wounded, crowded on the left 
bank, waiting, in an agony of impaiirrce, the 
passing and re-passmg m a few boats and rafts, 
which were all the means they bad of getting 
acrosr into Britanv Behind them rose the smoke 
and flames of their burning villages, and every 
minute that passed was bringing the merciless re- 
publicans nearer to them The Marchioness of La 
Roche- Jaquelein, who was among the fugitives 
with an infant of nine months old in her arms, com 
pares the scene to the horrors of the Da\ of Judg- 
ment The hapless fugitives, however, crossed the 
broad nver with little loss, marched straight upon 
the town of Laval, defeated a commissioner of the 
Convention who tried to defend the town, and were 
received by the townspeople with open arms They 
halted at Laval and in the neighbouring villages 
Westermann, who was heading the pursuit after 
them, when near Laval, was met and defeated in 
the dark On the next day the republican general 
Lechelle fell upon them with an army of 25,000 
men, chieflv composed of regular troops , but by 
this time 6000 or 7000 Bretous had joined the 
royal standard, and once more the republicans 
were thoroughly defeated with frightful loss No 
quarter was i^iven — an entire corps who had laid 
down their arms were fusiladed Young Henri 
de la Koche-Jaquelein was the commander-in-chief 
of the royalists on this occasion Lechelle died of 
vexation and of fear of the guillotine ; his second 
in command, rallving the flving republicans and 
endtBYounng to make a stand, was defeated and 
slain For a time the royalists seemed masters of 
the greater part of Britany, but, instead of march- 
ing against Rennes, the capital of the province, the 
capture of which would have greatly encouraged 
the Bretons, while it would have giv^n them the 
means of commanding a great extent of coast, and 
thereby of receiving succours from Enaland, which 
our government was ready to send if they could 
have kept their ground in Britany, after some idle 
talk about marching to Pans they put themselves 
under the guidance of a Norman who had taken 
part in the feeble Girondist insurrection in the 
Calvados, and, quitting Britany altogether, they 
advanced into Normandy to lay siege to the town 
of Granville The Bretons, who saw republican 
armies gathering fast in their own country, would 
not follow them into Normandy, and the Vendeans, 
after sustaining a repulse at Granville, fell bsoK 
into Britany with the desperate intention of cutting 
their way through that province, re-crossing the 
Loire, and returning into the Bocage Fightmgor 
skirmishing every day, and seeing their wives and 
children drop and die on the road from want and 
fatigue, they got back again to Laval Even now 
they might have struck aside to the capture of 
Rennes, which was full of royalists, but they pre- 
ferred continuing their retreat homewards and 
attacking Angers, which was full of determined 
republicans Being completely foiled in thie 
attempt upon Angere, they rushed to the right bank 
of the Loire in search of some bridge or passage. 
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In this disorderly retreat or headlong flight, an 
aunt of the Marqmse de la Riche Jaquele n, the 
lady abbees of a laonaster^, fell into the hands of 
the republicanb she %\as eight\ ^ears old, but this 
did not preientthem from putting her to death — 
she «as slnt two da\s aftemards, with seiefi hun- 
dred othir prisoners. Finding the mam stream 
of tlie Loire guarded by republican columns, the 
fut^itives fill back again, fought their \va^ across 
one I f Its tributary streams, got to Mans, and then 
halted, to be attacked m a day or two b\ the 
republicans in great force In a cold and dark 
December night they ^erc driven out of Mans 
Most of their women, unable to move anv farther, 
concealed themselves in different houses m the 
town, but thev were presently dragged f rth into 
the market-place, and there fusiladcd bv the Blues, 
who are said to have laughed and joked as thev 
fired upon them bv platoons The unit of Mans 
was ver} fital, for there was a hit jiursuit , and 
between the hre and sword of the enernv, and sick- 
ness and excess of fatigue, the road was strewed 
for miles with dead bodies fhosc who were i iilv 
dving were either disp itched hv the suldierv in the 
spot, or carried into the towns to be guillotined or 
fusiladed there The total loss was cstiniitcd at 
15,000 After wandering for some dvvs in the 
country between Mans and Laval, and betwicn 
Laval and Chatenubriant, the fugitives made irush 
to Ancenis, in the hopes of ri crossing the L ire 
there This was the spit where ihev had crissed 
the river two months before when flvingfrom their 
homes The enernv had lined the opposite binks 
with troops, and had brought a gun-boat up the 
river La Roche-iaqiielein and Stofflet crossed 
the nver and got separated from thtir men, wb i 
could not follow them, and who were thus left 
without anv commander thev trusted Thev 
however, chose one Heuriot t» be lliiir gener il 
This choice IS said to have oflinded Prince J il- 
roont, who now quitted the ^ ciidcans flic ]iriiKc 
was soon caught, was earned into Lival and shot 
at the gate of his own eliatcau 1 liuriot i ut 
knowing what course to take, hit up n the woist 
that could be taken He retreated trim Ancenis 
to Savenav, where he had the l^oirc on one hand, 
the river Vilain on the other, the set closi bifire 
him, and the reinforced republican aimiisbelind 
him The bridges over the rivers wire all broken 
down, and all the lioats and rafts were in the hands 
of the enemy Surrender or capitulation was not 
to bethought of, as it could onlv ^ead to a worse 
death than that to be found in battle Thev fought 
Kleber and his armv during three successive days, 
the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th of December , but on 
Chnstmas-eve their column was broken, was 
driven into some marshes and destroved bv grape- 
shot and the bayonet Between 5000 and 6000 
perished with arms in their hands , all those that 
were disarmed and taken prisoners were fusiladed 
at Savenay Some hundreds, however, escaped 
the pursuit of ^Ve8te^mann and his cavalrv, got 
across the Loire, and joined Charette at Isle Noir- 


moutier Among these were d’Elbec, who was 
dangerously wounded, and many other officers who 
were in the 'amc pli-,ht The lepublican geiitrals 
and the commissioners of the Convention wrote 
tnumphantlv to Pans that the \eiidee was no 
more (/« (jrandt Sendee n'e&t plus) we shall 
find in the course of a few months that they were 
mistaken Torrents of republic m as w ell as royalist 
blood remained to be shed before the surviving 
Vendeans gave up the struggle 

In the mean time Carrier, i n mission from the 
Convention, had established hiniselt at Nantes, 
where he was committing atrocities which lar sur- 
piBsedtho'^e ot Colljt d’Herbois at Lvons On 
entering the town he said, “We will turn all 
trance into a cemetery rather than fail in rege- 
nerating It in our own waj ”* llis first victims 
were not ^endeans, or rovalists of any other 
kind, but republic alls ot the respectability order 
wh had favoured the GironUi>>ts and betrayed 
«>oii c half intention of loining them ilh his 
guillotine tn pttman nu he made their heads tly 



otr bv scores, b\ fifties, and at last bv hundreds 
in ad IV 'When s me of the cuiistituled autho- 
runs if the pLei viiUured to remonstrate he 
ca led till in fools, tint did nut know their bu^- mess, 
ail I tlinat i ed to guilluiiiie iveiv man of thim 
But in Dis bl > dust ixtu iniiies he was evidently 
supported and appltudid bv the sansculottes of 
the eitv, without wlioni, iiideid he could have 
done but littli, os there were never manv troops 
in the town, and ut times nine ut all except 
the national guards Tiie populace of Nantes 
must therefun share iii the “ deep damnation” of 
his guilt The chief executioner, who had had 
work enough to kill him, died instantly a great 
number of candidates for his place presented 
themselves it was given by public trial to the 
man that could manage the guillotine and cut off 
heads with most dexterity, and the successful 
candidate was carried in triumph by the people of 
Nantes, and was then entertained at a public 
dinner, where he sat at the same table with Car- 
rier and onr or two other deputies and commis- 
sioners of the Convention When the great re- 
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verses of the Vendeans began, when many were 
made prisoners, and others, trusting to proniiaes of 
amnesty* went into Nantes and laid do^n their 
arms, Carrier’s business and his pleasure were 
wonder! ull) increased Lea\ing the guillotine for 
those who would have been republicans a la Gi- 
ronde, he emplojed muBketr\ and artillery upon 
the Vendeans By his orders a grave was dug 
capable of liolding eight thousand victims But 
the united action of guillotine, cannon, musket, 
and ba\onet was not quick enough for this repre- 
sentative of the regenerate French people, and still 
the \endcan prisoners came in in greater and 
afreater numbers The terrible proconsul, who 
liid been i poor little law\er in an obscure town 
ariiong the mountains ot Auvergne, is generally 
rcpicsented ns a ver\ ignorant fclbw, but he hid 
jirol nhl) rend Mczcra\,and reeollected that histo- 
rian’s accoui t of the novades or drownin^s at Pans 
in the fourteenth centurj * Carrier, however, 
made iinpiovcments in the procth«», substituting 
fir sacks great barges ind other vessels, which 
were t wed out to the mid stream of the Loire 
loided with victims tied hand and foot The cx- 
piriment was fiist tried on fift\-eii,ht Vendean 
priests, who were told that thev were onU going 
Hcr ss the L ire to another prison, the prisons of 
Nantes Kint, si crowded The gnbare in whieh 
thc> embarked had a smp ipt , oi moveable bottom, 
which dropped the bound priests into the river 
with )ut admitting water enough to sink the craft t 
A tew nights after, on the 14th of December, Car- i 
riir embarked 136 persons in the same manner, 
and, proud of his improvement in the work of 
destructi n, he wrote a jo}ous report to the Cot \en 
tion, endine: w ith the w ords, * Wh it a re v olutiunary 
torrent is this Loire*” 7/w Conienhon mide 
fioyiiurihle mnition of his infernal Uttei Thus 
encouraged, Carrie and his numerous accom- 
})lices and eoadjutors persevered in their labours 
and made new inv entions m crueltv Considering 
that time was lost in preparing the vessels a 
sn pope, they embarked men, women, and chil- 
dren in a larger craft, drove them over its sides at 
the point of the ba>onet, and kept up a fire of 
musketrv on all that were long in sinking, or that 
rose to til suifaee of the water yet struggling for 
their wretched lives After a time the cover of 
night was no longer considered necessar\ the 
victims were flung into the river by broad daylight 
and in the most horrible manner Women and 
gills were stripped stark naked in ordei that their 
beastly executioners might have their clothes 
young men and young women in this state of 
nudity were tied together hand to hand and foot to 
foot, and this the monsters f leetiously called making 
republican marriages — manages repuhliratns 
fifteen thousand individuals of all ages perished 
at Nintes by the guillotine, the fusilades and 
noyades, or by cold and hunger, or by the diseases 

* S Pictorial HUt r\ ofriiKlanl %ol ii p 332 
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engendered in the crowded prisons These hor- 
rors lasted for nearly four months , for Carrier 
arrived early in October, and was not ret ailed till 
the end of Januarv * He surpassed all thcbe ])ro- 
consuls in the amount of the mischief he did, 
being favoured by the circumstances and feeliiicS 
of the place to which he was sent, but Lebm at 
Arras, Maignet at Orange, Tallien at Bordeaux, 
and other commissioners of the Convention sent to 
other towns and departments, showed that they 
were about equally indifierent to blood and human 
suffering 

Before the year ended the legi«^latorB of Pans 
voted that there was no God, and destroved or 
altered nearly everything that had any refereuci to 
Chnstianity Robespierre, who would h iv e stopped 
bhoit at deism, and who would have preserved 
the cUernal decencies, was overruled and intiiiii- 
dated by Hebirtand his frowsy crew, who had 
cither crept into the governing c immittees or had 
otherwise made themselves a power in the state 
The way, however, was made pi in and easy to 
Hebert by the preceding lab urs of the \ hilo- 
sophes, by the rapidly flowing unbeliet ot the 
Pirisians and the maiuritv oi town-dwelling 
Fretuhmen, by the onteinpt tor a long time cast 
up 11 everything that was old, and by the cool and 
deliberate prociedings oi the Cuiiveiitiun itself 
All popular journalists, paiiio s, and public bodies 
had begun dating ftr U 1 ear of Lih rti/y or / irst 
Yt ir ci the Rt I u( hr , and the old calendar had 
come t ) be considered as superstitious and slavish, 
as an abomination in the hi. best degree disgrace- 
ful to free and enlightened 1 renchmen \ anous 
petitions ior a change had been presented , and at 
length the Convention hid employed the mathe- 
maticians Ronime and Monge, and the astronomer 
Lapl ICC, to m ike a new republican calendar fox 
the new era These three philosophers, aided by 
Fabre d’Eglantini, who, as a poet, furnislied the 
names, soon finished their work, which was sanc- 
tioned by the Convention and decreed into uni- 
verbal use as early as the 5th of October It 
divided the year into four equal seasons and 
twelve equal months of thirty days each The 
five odd days which remained were to be 
festivals, and to bear the name of SansculotUdes 
Thiers calls this national festival of five days at 
the end of the year a beautiful idea, and says that 
the name of Sansculottides, which belongs to the 
times, IS not more absurd that many othei names 
which have been adopted by difierent peoples The 
term scarcely needs translation Mr Carlyle ren- 
ders It into English by “Days without Breeches,” 
and it means that, or the Days of the Breechless 
I One of these five days was to be const crated to 
Genius, one to Industry, the third to Fine Actions, 
I the fourth to Rewards, the hfth to Opinion * This 
last fote,” quotes Thiers, “ thoroughly original and 
perfectly adipted to the French chaiaeter, was to 
be a species of political carnival of twenty-four 

• De Barnnte, M(lani,e« HiiUmqua, ftc Art Owner — Rt porta 
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hours, during which it would be permitted to saj 
and wnte with imfwnity about e\er> public man 
whatsoever the people might choose or winters 
might imagine It was for opinion to do justice 
on opinion, and for all magistrates to defend them- 
selves by their virtues against the truths and the 
calumnies of that dav Nothing was greater and 
more moral than this idea We must not, because 
a stronger de8tin\ has swept away the thoughts 
and institutions of this epoch, strike with ridicule 
its last and bold conceptions** In leap-iears, 
when there would be six days to dispose of, the 
last of those davs or ^ansculottides was to be con- 
secrated to the Revolution, and to be observed in 
all times with all possible aolemnit\ The months 
were divided into three decades, or portions often 
davs each, and, instead of the Christian sabbath, 
once in seven davs the decadi^ or tenth dav, was 
to ht the dav of rest — which Thiers, who admires, or 
pntendb to admirt, cverv part of the new calendar, 
thinks a ver\ excellent arrangement The decimal 
method of calculation, which had been tound so 
convenient in monev and in weights and measures, 
was to preside over all divisions thus, instead of 
our twciity-four hours to the da\ and Bi\t> minutes 
to the hour, the dav was divided into ten parts and 
thi tenth was to be subdivided b\ tens and again 
bv tens to the minutest division ot time New dials 
were ordered to mark the time in this new wav , 
but, 1) fore the> were hiiished, it was found that 
the people were puzzled and perplexed hv this last 
alteration, and therefore this part of the calendar 
was adjourned for a vear, and the hours, minutes, 
and secenda were left as the\ were As the re- 
public commenced on the 21st of September, close 
on the vernal equinox, the republican \edr was 
made to commence at that season 1 he hrst month 
in the jear (Fabre d’ Eglantine being uodfuthei to 
them all) was called \ end niiairt, or the viiitaL,e 
month, the sec uul Brum ure, or the ioegv ni nuh, 
the third triinaire, or the trustv ni iiith Ihese 
were the three autumn months Nivuse, Pluviusc, 
and Veiitose, or the snuwv, rainv, and windv, 
were the three winter months Genni lal, (loreil, 
and Prainal, or the bud month, the dower month, 
and the meadow month formed the spring season 
Messidor, fhermidor, and hructidor, or reaping 
month, heat month, and fruit month, made the 
summer, and completed the republican \ear In 
more ways than one all this was calculated for the 
meridian of Pans, and could sun no other phjsical 
or moral climate As for universality these en- 
lightened philosophers had committed mistakes as 
gross as those ut Mahomed But the strangest 
thing about this republican calendar was its dura- 
tion It lasted till the let of January, 1806 ' 

In the abolition of religious worships (/ oAoli- 
Hon deK cuUc c) Hebert was potentlj assisted by 
his official superior Chaumette, procureur of the 
commune, by I’Huillier, procureur of the depart- 
ment, by nearly all the notables of the commune 
and present leaders of the Cordelier club, h\ the 
iiiajurity of journalists and pamphleteers, and bj the | 


orator of mankind, Anacharsis Clootz, who^e mul- 
ness had not diminished in the midst of the in 
creasing insanitj of others But the fierce atheism 
of these men (it was fiercer, more intolerant and 
persecuting, than any religious bigotrj) must, like 
the erueltj of the pro-consuls or commissioners in 
the departments, haye been powerless and inefiec 
tual, or only effectual in bringing about their im- 
mediale overthrow and destruction, if there bad 
not been in the dogmas thej taught something 
ver> acceptable and captivating to the Freiieii 
people, or if that people had not been prepared for 
the reception of their doctrines It is in v in at- 
tempting to throw the bloodj crimes and monstr ns 
fulliLB ot the revolution upon a few scapegoats , the 
crimes and follies were national^ and the grext 
bod^ of the people must bear the weight of them 
\iiother great labourer in the vineyard of othcibni 
was Foul he, of whom we have caught a glimpse ut 
Lvons This man was a native of Nantes, and 
had there been educated for a priest While 
mi%non in the department of L’Allier, he took it 
upon himself to rigulati and reform the public 
burving-grounds, which he and his guillotine man 
wire filling at a rapid rate, and, knocking down 
the cross and the text from Scripture which «tood 
over the gate of a icmeUry, he set up a stiitiie 
of Sleep, to intimate th it death was but an iver- 
lusting bleep 1 ouche s dtvue was considend 
piettv and poet c, and, befoK the Convention, 
or the cummune of Parib, which wa^ the gieat 
aetivi agent in ihis new reformation, Ugiblutel 
01 dll reed up >n the bubject, ihe eximple was f tl- 
lowed in various parts of fit countr\ Where 
they (uuld not readilv ehtain statues in stone or 
wo id, the jieople satisfied them'‘elv s with insfri) - 
tiuiib, ) uin ed in lar^e 1 1 u k U tie rb, sue h ab “ 1)( at li 
lb Sit* p, ‘ line one sleep", “ l)f ith is an ettr 
ml sleij),* Ae • C h iiimeitc, w!i i tiA in hand 
all the tcnieliiiis of Paii", and eiiiinly ehangid 
their appearaiue, was a scniiriuntul atheist, w)i> 
was wont to bay that he bhould like to inliilt the 
buiil f Ins iallicr in the sweet breath of fliwers 
Vnaeharsis Cbotz was a political atheist, who cen- 
bidtrcd religion aa the oiih ohbiaele to the (sta 
blishmoni of a univerbal republic and of the 
worbhip of puie rcas m all over the ^arth In his 
eves dt bm wab ns detestable as cathuliei"m, and a 
God was as much out of place in a republic as a 
king There was, he baid, no God but tht pe iph , 
the God People could not kneel before its divine 
self— could onlj worship pure and immortal Rea- 
son Therefore, as he told the Convention (not 
without applauses from House and gallerj), the 
sooner they put their God among the a-devanst 
among the things which had been, hut were no 
more, the better for France, the better for all man- 
kind Clootz put bimself in close communica- 
tion and fellowship with Gobel, the constitutional 

* At the rMtontion of the Bonrboui In IBU tritcee of theie In 
■eripti >iw »eri vuiIjIl lu ntani pnrteof Prenev Wlun the Injcoted 
■tlitwu were oiitvilBd the) had been mereli nnered with a little 
plaeter or w) ilfwanli ai d this covering had ftillen oP and h«4 left 
t)ie letters beiiiatl visllilr 
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bishop of Pans and pnmatc of the revolutionary 
Galilean church, is hose previous antics proved him 
to be a perlorrner that would take an> cue or dance 
to anj tune While thin G)bel was hesitating 
about the expediency and profitableness ot aban- 
doning his church, efFirts were made among the 
constuuti inal clergy in other directions , and, appa- 
rently without an\ jirompting from the central 
committee of atheism at Pans, one Parens, a curd 
in the provinces, addressed a letter to the Conven- 
tion, in which he ••tited that he was ashamed of 
preaching a lie, and would jireach Christianity no 
more, that he reigned his stipend, and only hoped 
that a generous nation would provide for his sub- 
sistence by givii g him a pension This letter, 
which lurther declared all priests to be charlatans, 
was honourably received in the aiujust Areipagus 
Thus an iii nation was given to other rei egades 
Clootz, aide i by Chiumctte Hebert, Momoro, a 
printer, Gi am mont, an actor, Ronsin, whohad been 
a writer of plays, but who was now general of that 
Parisian army called / ir ert Iknct the Rivolu 
tionary, Vincent a clerk ii the war office B urdon 
de 1 Oise, and others win had entered int) the 
fan ti lea..ue against all religion, prev uled at last 
over the d mhts and mi"^ivings of Gibel, and 
arranged the dramatic httnc in which that un- 
prelatical pi mitc w as to resign his mitre The letter 
from the cun? Parens ha 1 sc vrccly been hincltd over I 
to the secret iries for insertion 1 1 the journals, when I 
Gobel, with hisChipter, or the greiier part of 
It, a tend d by ni ly r Puhe, the municniality, ind 
thee uncil t thedeputment well in jirocession 
t) the Convention Printer Mom lo opened the 
biisiiess by telling the ci izcn president and the 
c tizens legislators that the bidnp ot Pins and 
many other priests, c iiducted ly Reason, were | 
c I c to str j) themselves, in the bosim of the i 
Convention, of the cliaric cr and attributes im- 
p sed on them ly Superstitiin Jhen Gobel, with ^ 
the red ni,,htcap ol liberty on his litacl, his crozier | 
111 his hand, and his mitie under his arm, stepped 
iorwar 1 ind said tint he was born a plebeian, and 
lovel liberty and ccpiality, and recognised the so- 
vereignty ot the pc )ple before the hrst Assembly 
published the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
that the will of the sivereign people was to him 
the supreme law , that he knew no duty so sacred 
as that of submisbion to the will of the {leopie; 
that it was the will of the people that had placed 
him in the see of Puns, that now, as the rcvolu- 
tim was advancing to its happy encl, and bringing 
all opinions round one political centre, he thought 
there could be no public and national worship but 
that of Liberty and Holy Equality, because the so- 
vere gn people so willed it — pam quelt souieratn 
le leut ainsi and that, true to his principles, and 
submissive to the will of the people, he from this 
m iment and for ever renounced his rank and dig- 
nity and the exercise of his functions And, having 
BO said, he deposited his mitre and his crozier and 
his episcopal ring on the table of the House 1 hen 
the vicars and canons and other pneits who had 
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followed him thither did the like, resigning their 
clerical titles snd insignia, and deoiaring that 
henceforth they would worship only Liberty and 
Equality and Reason Those of them who had 
' come to the House with caps or boiiiiets or broad- 
brimmed hats, threw them away and put on ilie 
red worsted nighicai s The president ot the Con- 
vention (Laloi, a lawyer from Chaumont) made an 
ecstatic speech, and gave the accolade, or fraternal 
embrace, to un-bishoped Gubel Chaumette, in 
equal ecstasy, accoladed the canons, vicars, &c , 
and led them through the hall in their red caps 
I Ihe constitutional priests who were members of 
the Cunvention, determined not to be left behind 
by priests who were not legislators, instantly began 
to abjure the old creed and to take on with (he new 
Protestant mitiisiers joined the Catholic priests, 
and Julien of Toulouse, a Culvinistic pieacher, 
declaitd, for himself and his brethren, that Pro- 
testantism was not much better than Catholicism, 
that there ought to be no other church than the 
sanctuary of the laws, no other idol than Liberty, 
no other worship than that of the country, no oth^ 
gospel than the republican constitution which the 
Convention had given to freed 1* ranee, no otlier code 
of murals than that of equality and universal bene- 
volence Only Gregoire, constitutional bishop of 
B1 is, who really appears to have united the fana- 
ticism of religion with the fanaticism of republican 
politics, disturbed the unanimity ot these strange 
churchmen by declaring that he was a Catholic 
by conviction and by sentiment, a priest by his 
own choice, and a bishop by the free election of 
the people Some members of tlie Convention 
cried out that there was no wish to force any one, 
and Thuriot suggested that Gregoire should be 
left to consult his conscience, in order to discover 
whether superstition, which bad given birth to 
despotism, could be useful to the progress of 
liberty and equality Gregoire never recanted, 
but tlie rest of the constitutional bishops ami 
clergy sent in their renegatiuns, or came to present 
them in person It was the 7tb of November 
when Gobel led off the dance On the 10th Abbd 
Sieves, who had long been sitting a silent member 
m the Convention, ruminating some new consti- 
tution which should succeed that of Herault de 
Sechelles, rose to express his exceeding great joy 
at the triumph of reason over superstition and 
fanaticism and to proclaim that no worship but 
that of reason and liberty and equality suited a 
republic, or was worthy of the French people On 
the same day was celebrated the first Feast of 
Reason Chaumette, on the Ith (Gobel s day), 
had said that Reason merited a pl^ in the bril- 
liant epochs of the French revolution , and he had 
then and there petitioned the Convention to charge 
Its Committee of Public Instruction to give a place 
to the Festival of Reason in the new calendar As 
neither the Convention nor its education committee 
attended to Chaumette s petition, he settled the 
matter himself with the general council of the 
commune, who ordered th^ the festival should be 
3c2 
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celebrated on the 10th in the ci-de\ant metro- 
politan church or cathedral of Notre Dime — that 
the banda of the national guards and other mu- 
Bicians should meet in that church, and play and 
Bing patriotic himns before the statue of Liberty, 
^hich should lie raised in the place 'where the 
statue of the ci-devant Holy Virgin had formerly 
stood But printer Momoro, to whom the ma- 
nagement of the spectacle was mainl> intrusted 
(]iiinter Da\id not being ordoniiateur on this 
occasion), went far beyond the letter of this mu- 
nicipal order Besides the bands and the singers, 
Momoro mustered all the opera girls and grisettes 
of Pans, turned the interior of the old Gothic 
cathedral into a theatre, got a danseuse of repute 
to figure as Jjihertv and made his own wife do the 
part of the Goddess of Reason 0\er the spot 
where the high altar hud stood (for altars, lateral 
chipcls, and crucifixes were alread\ all swept 
awav or oncealed b\ canias hangings), there was 
a loft\ platform, co\ered and painted so as to 
represent a mountain, and on the summit of this 
mountain there was a temple dedicated to Phi- 
losophx, and surrounded hi the statues and busts 
of the philosophers who had most contributed t ) 
bring about the rev dution and this age cf Rea on, 
such as ^ oltaire, Dider it, &.c hile the bands 
and chorus-singers stationed at the foot of the 
mountain made sweet republican music, two troops 
I f voung women (the opera girls, and griscttcs, and 
other denizens of the Palais- Ro> al) tliinh clad in 
white, crowned with oak leaves, and earning 
torches in their hands (torches of Truth), traversed 
the mountain, descended, and re-ascended it , then 
Liberti (a premiere danseuse of the opera) came 
out of the temple of Philosophv, and set herself 
down upon a green canvas hillock, to receive the 
adorations, or homages, of the republicans and re- 
publicanesses, wlu sung a hymn in her honour, the 
words bv Chenier, the music b> Gossec When 
the h>mn was over, Libert) rose from her green 
seat, walked back to the temple of Philosophv, 
paused at the threshold, cast a fond glance upon 
her worshippers, and disappeared within the tem- 
ple, in the midst of shouts of ] iv and enthusiism, 
and oaths of eternal fidelitv to her Thus far we 
follow the account which Momoro himself gave of 
the affair in the newspapers The printer mav 
possiblv have exaggerated the effect produced b) 
ins own spectacle vet it rcall> appears that the 
Parisians enpoved the sight czciedinglv Of his 
own wife and her doings, and her dress or undress, 
as the goddess of Reason, he modestly savs 
nothing , but there are a( counts of her appearance 
from other pens The commune, the council of 
the department, and all the constituted authorities, 
attended this tndnnng in Notre Dami, or now 
Temple of Reason, excepit the National Conven- 
tion, which was busy in preparing deerecs for 
the abolition of the old religion, the seizure of 
church utensils, &c In consequence of the ab- 
sence of the legislature, it was resolved that the 
performance should be repeated in the evening, 


when the deputies might have more leisure, and 
that the) should be invited to the spectacle by the 
goddess of Reason in person, and by her orator, 
Chaumette, procureur of the commune As even- 
ing approached, an immense procession, the sec- 
tions of Pans and the magistrates of that city, 
marched to the Convention with the living statue, 
the flesh and -blood goddess of Reason The) 
were admitted into the hall with beating of drums 
and fluiirishes of trumpets, and cries of “ Long 
live the republic' Long live Reason' Down with 
fanaticism ' ’* The godde^ss (Mrs Momoro), 
seated on a classical chair carried on the shoulders 
of four tall citizens in Roman costume, wore a 
white dress, pure and transparent, a sk) blue man- 
tle, a red cap of libert) , her hair flowed loosely 
about her neck and shoulders (which the mantle 
was not meant to cover), and she carried in her 
right hand a pike, the tip of which was not of iron, 
but of chonv She was surrounded b) the )oung 
women in thin white dresses (the opera girls and 
grisettes) ] he citizens w hu bore her halted right in 
front of the pres dent’s chan, and then the citizen- 
e ses in white, ind th( citizens in black, blue, and 
brown, sung a hv mn to her honour 1 his done, Chau- 
mette t lid the legislators that Fanaticism had lust 
Ins hold (n men’s minds, that his squinting C)es 
could n )t hear the d iz/ling light , that the ancient 
temples were now purified and regenerated, that 
t )-dav an immense people had gathered under the 
G thic r)ufs, which fur the first time had been 
made to echo with truth, that there the French 
had pcrformid the onlv true wvjrship “ Yes,” he 
continued, ” wc have ibandoned our inanimate 
idols fur Reas m, for tins an mate image, this 
maste rpicce of nature H t jioiniLd to the goddess 
on the ( iiizeiis’ sh ulders, and the goddess of Rea- 
son, a/iiv Mrs Momoro, smiled, us opera divi- 
nitus smile ( r smirk ChuuiiiLttt then demanded 
that the ci dev ant churdi of Notre Dame should 
be hciK eforv\ uni consci^ated solelv to the worship 
of Reason Lx-cunuchin C habot put the demand 
into a motion, the Convention hurried to vote it 
it was votea bv acclamation and the legislators 
were thanked with s ngs and kisses — with kisses 
from the goddess he rstlf, whose onl) ungratified 
wish now was to sec them all in the temple they 
had consecrated to her And after kissing and 
accolading the goddess, ^he eonscript fathers formed 
in processional order, followed her to Notre Dome, 
anei joined the commune and all the magistrates m 
Binging ehoruB to the hv mn in her praise ** Now,” 
said the * Journal of Pans,’ ** we may safel) say 
that we have got rid of superstition , that the re- 
publican decades have killed the Christian Sab- 
bath*”* 

CeUbrations of the like kind socn followed in 
other churthes in Pans, and in ncarl) all the de- 
partments In some of the churches the installa- 
tion of the uoddess of Reason was accompanied 
bv the most revolting obscenity — by feasting, 
drinking, smoking, carmagnole dancing in the 

• Newvpapen of tha day in Bill FnrUmsiit 
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naves, and orgies beyond the pillars and in the 
Bide chapels behind the canvas, which can be 
imagined, but ma\ not be described Under the 
diligent care of Hdbert, Chaumette, and their crew, 
the new worship, which was to be solemnised on 
e\ery decade, or tenth day, was nicely regulated 
The nia^or (Pache still held that office in Pans, 
and continued to hold it till the month of May, 
1794), the municipal officers, the public func- 
tionaries of various orders, were the officiating 
priests they read and expounded the Rights of 
Man, the constitutional acts, and the laws that 
were made by the Convention to keep the republic 
standing and going , and the> also ga\e an anahsis 
of the news from the armies, with oratorical ac- 
counts of all the brave deeds that hid been done 
cr made known between one decade and the other 
In imitati m of the terrible Lion’s Mouth of the 
old \enetian republic, there was a strongbox 
called Truth s Mouth placed in the lem^ilc of 
Reason, to receive denunciations, infnmations, or 
advice useful to the lepublic Everj decade the 
receptack was opened, and tlu letters and papers 
found within it were lead Gcnerallv simc orator 
pronounced what ihev called a moral discourse, 
and alwavs the ceremonies ended with music and 
republican songs Tw o galkrit s w cre appropriated, 
one to old peo^ Ic and one to c tizcncsscs in the 
iamilv wav, the fust galkrv bearing the inscription, 
Ji(Sp(ct 1 la luilleise — the other, i? ^pect el veins 
aui f mnuv inrcmtev * 

Tlie inlhge, mutilation, and desecration which 
had bien gjing on in ntarlv 11 the churches ever 
sine 1790 now became wholesale plunder and 
< I en destruction Cluumette led the van hv de- 
ni mding in the 11th of November, the dav alter 
lilt (ir«»t festival of Reison, the demolition of the 
St tu sof saints Iltbert wanted ti knick down 
all cliureb towers ai 1 steeples is things contrarv 
t) the line and principles of cqualitv Dcfjre 
this most of the church bells had been v(.i/ed and 
melted, and now there wenf forth a decree that 
n ) village or countr>-ti wn was to keep more than 
cn b 11, which was to serve f(r sounding the 
ticsin The sacred vessels, the reliquaries, the 
rieh shrine all the costlv oinamentb and furni- 
tuie of eh relies, dblievs, and religious houses were 
seized bv mobs of the pe pie, w h > gcnerallv pro- 
lc6*»ed to carrj every fraction of the propertv to 
the Convention or to the lof’al Huthnitus, to be 
offered up on the altai of the cuuntrv, but who, 
in most cases, appear to have appropriated no small 
portion of the spoil to their own use and profit 
Sculptures, and paintings, and carvings, beautiful 
and valuable as works of art, or interesting from 
their antiquitv, were mutilated or destroved (if of 
bronze or the more precious metds, thev were 
melted) , hardlv anv thing was spared , the araves 
of the dead were not respected The decree of the 
Con v cull n, which ordered leaden coffins to be 
turned into bullets, had led to some rummaging 
in cemeteries and church-vaults, but now the sanc- 
• Thim 


tity of the grave was violated for spleen, spite, or 
mere sport, or in the hope of finding valuable 
relics, or out of a beastly fanaticism which could 
not tolerate the decencies of Christian interment, 
or the distinctions which wealth and affection, or 
the gratitude of sovereigns and governments, and 
popular communities, had made in former days 
between the remains — in themselves equal enough ' 
‘of different individuals This war on tombs 
raged all over France, but it was nowhere else so 
fierce as at the abbc} of Saint-Denis, the bur}ing- 
plaee of kings, the Westminster Abbey ot the 
kingdom There the dead were dragged out of 
their tombs with shouts, with laughter, with in- 
fernal pranks, which no people but the French 
I could have committed, and which no writer of any 
other nation can describe The best and the worst 
ot their kings were exposed tu equal indignities 
No distinction was made as to stx, or virtue, or 
valmr, or even military fame if the embalmed 
remains or the mouldering bones were those of an 
aristocrat, they were east forth, kicked about, or 
hindkd and examined, and exhibited with an 
apish curiobi } bcarcelv less disgusting than the 
tiger feioeitv, that other element of the national 
character M trsbal Tureime and Laura de Sades, 
111 verv different ])arts of France, were subjected 
to the same treatment the great warrior, who lay 
in Saint Denis, near the tomb of the Constable du 
I Guestlin, was thrown out among kings and princes, 

' warriors, and state'^men , the fair lady whom 
I Pctrarca has immortalibcd lay at Avignon, near 
I tlu church where the p et had first seen her, and 
hei til bulmed body was dragged out, was stripped, 
and exhibited in the btreets with the most brutal 
indignities 

The long processions of the sans-culottes, with 
the b| oilb ot the abbev ot Saint-Denis carried in 
eiLhieen i arts , the deputations to the Convention 
of market-women and prostitutes dressed in priests* 
garmentb , the caimagnole dances that were danced, 
and the frowbj songs th it were sung in the hall 
of the legislature, and the thousand other farces 
I that were pliyed during this he} lay of Hebert- 
i‘'m and Vtlieism, must all pass without further 
notice If the outraged dead — even the dead who 
had been but a verv short time in their graves 
— could have opened their eves and ears, they 
must have ielt that they were in a new world By 
this time everv thing seemed revolutionised and 
I changed — dresi, language, manners, names of 
things, places and persons In the niches at the 
corners ot streets, winch had once been occupied by 
statues or pictures of the Madona, stood the hi- 
deous busts of Marat , the names of the streets and 
sejuares, palaces, and other public buildings, nay, 
ot half of the towns and villages, were altered, 
and aa for the. people, they had abolished the 
use of Christian name<i, and had all become 
I Brutuses, Catos, Mutius-Scmvolas, Anaxagorases, 
Ac Ac 

I AD 1794 On the 2l8t of Jan uar>, when the 
I British parliament met, the speech from the throne 
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and the argumentB of mimBten urged the necessity aggrandisement, but employment and food among 
of continuing the war with an increase of vigour, its neighbours 

inasmuch as the wild and destructne system of On the 2nd of February the minister laid before 
rapine, anarch?, and impiety, -ahich the French the House ot Commons an estimate of the supplies 
had adopted, had displayed Itself fully to the world, neceBBar\ for the prosecution of the war He 
and made it more than ever impoasible to think of stated that the interior strent^th of the kingdom, 
treating with such an enem^ On the other side including regulars, militia, feticibles, and some 
the opposition urged that the constant failures of \olunteer corps which had lieen raised, amounted 
tiic armies of the coalition, and the victories and to about 140,000 men, and that there were 60,000 
triumphs of the French republicans, rendered the German troops in thi pa\ of Great Britain ihe 
prosecution of the war hopeless and ruinius, and total of the suppK requisite for this force he calcu- 
that, as we must recognise their go\ernment and lated at 10 039,000 , and among his wa\s and 
negotiate with it at last, the best thing we could do means he proposed some new taxes, and a loan of 
would be to acknoviledL,e it and treat with it at 11 000,000/ On this oLcasi n he moved that the 
once, leaving the other powers of Europe to follow double taxation to which the Roman Catholics had 

their own course Amendments to the address, been liabk in times of war should be abol shed , 

requesting his majestN to take the eailicst oppor- and this, with all his other propositions, was voted 
tunit> of conrliiding peace with hrance, were forthwith On the 17th of hehiuarv the Marquess 

moved in both Houses, but the failures on the of Lansdowne mned in the Lords, “That hia 

continent had not \ct brought about anv popular majestv should be earnestly requested to declare, 

discouragement, the successes of the French had without dela\ his consent to tnttr into a negotiation 
not increased the number of the Foxite party, who for peace with France, upon such equitable terms 
had always predicted those successes as certain and as would evidentK tend to secure its duration , and 
inevitable , and in the Commons the amendment was that he would signifv his determination to his 
rejected by 277 to 59, in the Lords by 97 to 12 allies, to tht intent cf putting an immediate stop 

Although sure of exhibiting their numerical weak- to hostilities ** There was little new in the debate 

ness at every division, Fox and his friends lost no which foil iwed, except a lamentation from the 

oppirtunitv of attacking the war measures (f go- noble marquess, that, while we and our allies were 

vernment Onh on the vote for augmenting the i ivolvmg ourselves in a hopeless contest, Russia, 

navy to 85,000 men the) aureed with ministers left to herself w is jmrsuing her schemes of ag- 

When it was proposed to raise the regular army uruudisenunt, and was dailv becomii g morefor- 

to 60,000 men (far too small a force), thev renewed ii id able to the independence of Europe The 

their opposit on with all their v igour or el iquence , motion was finally negative^ by 103 against 13 
and thev were unf iriunatelv furnished wi h strong On the 6th of March Pitt moved for an auirmenta- 

facts and arguments wherewith to throw oppro t ion of the militia, and for the levy of a volunteer 

brium and c uitempt on the wav in whuh the war force of horse and foot in cverv countv intimating 
had been managed There was, however, the that the chances of war possiblv might exp )si the 
usual unfairness of partv — and, whatever mav be coast of Great Britain to invimun The motion 
said of the dpirit and m lives ( f some of the mem- was carried, hut not with nil vehement oppovition, 
bers of this opposition, or of the g od services they Fox inuI Mr Grtv asserting that all that we had 
did in man) iiistancev in cl eckir g a certain got b\ the war and the eoahtion was the chance of 
tendency to despotic ineisnres, we believe it now being invaded Strong obiectnns were taken to a 

pretiv generallv admitted bv the candid and well requisition circulated bv ministers, and to a sub- 

informed, that there never was a set of mtn m »re scnption entered into by country gentlemen and 
thoroughly imbued wnh the mere spirit of pirtv, othirs foi the purpose of providing arms and other 
or m >re personally animated against a miiiistrv necessaries far the volunteer eorps Sheridan 

In all their proceedings their eves seemed fixed mived, “That it was dangerous and unconsti- 
rather upon William Pitt than upm the fate of | tutional for the people of this countn to make 
Europe When that minster said in one of his any loan of money to the crown without consent 
speeches that France had been convened into an of parliament” He spoke of the feeling which 

armed nation, thev laboured to show that it was to had led to the subscription as an infatuation, and 

him and his policy that this con v ersi m wras owing, vet said that the list of subscribers was chieBy 

overlooking the facts (or hopngto make th( world composed if the servants, dependents, and eiiiis 
overlook them) that Frame was one great (amp or sanes of the ministrv The previous question was 
drill ground before any war with foreign powers carried b) a large majoritv The small minority, 
began, that the French had declared war against and more especially sheridan, continued to pal- 
all established governments whatsoever, and had, hate the massacres and atrocities committed in 
wherever they could reach them pn ached insur- France, and, as they had urged iii the preceding 
rectioii and revolution to the subjects of those session that we might very decently and honour- 

governments, and finallv, that an arnud demo ably negotiate with Lebrun, Brissot, and the Gi- 

crac) like the Irench, even though less addicted rondista, so they maintained that we might now 
by temperament and old habit to war and conquest, negotiate with Robespierre, Hebert, and the Ja- 
must inevitably ipvtad itself, and seek not merely cobin executive The minister brought a bill 
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into the House of Commons to enable French 
ro\ali8t8 and emigrants to enlwt in the service of 
the king of Great Britain on the continent of 
Europe, and to employ French officers as engi- 
neers, under certain restrictions Two amend- 
ments ^ere offered one b} the attorney-general, to 
exact the oath of allegiance from such as enlisted , 
the other by Sheridan, to limit the number of 
such Frinch troops at any lime stationed in the 
kingd )m to 5000 , and both v^ere adopted b\ the 
House Nevertheless Pitt’s bill was violently op- 
posed in Its afier-stages b\ Sheridan, Fox, and 
otiicis of that party '^hile it vvas under debate, 
Burke made one of hib passionate and splendid 
h rangues against the nature and teiidencv ot the 
whole Fren h system, insisting that it was better 
to submit to an> cost, sacrihce, and hazaid, than 
to allow the lawless career of men who, under 
pretext of us«erting the liberties of mankind, were 
seeking the extension of their dominions, the in- 
crease of tluir influence and power the piopa- 
gation and enf ircement of th(ir destructive priii 
eiples In the end, the minister’s proposition 
was earned in the Commons b\ the usudl ma- 
j rit\ When the bill came to be debased m 
the upper Hou'^e, the Marquess c f Lansdt wne 
du lured thit the commi ii people of France hud 
benetted b> the revolution — which was true and 
in the manner we have explained — and Lird 
Sunh pc fxpiessed dissatisfacti n and anger at 
some I ersons f exalted rai k in this country who 
h id s] ken dispaiigingl} oi the Declaration of the 
Riuhts of M in 

ill subbidiur> treaties concluded with some of 
thf lowers oi the coalition, wlo were too ]oor to 
mi ntain the e\pen*>cb oi the war without English 
nioiuv, wer ciitui''cd and condemned b\ the op- 
p )bi ion in an unsparing main er , and this censure 
bieume the moie lolent when parliament was 
inf rmtd bv rov d message that a large subsidy 
hai luen granted to the Kii g of Ptussia Every 
minibUiiul motion on these suhjeetb was, however, 
eaired b> an undim iiished ma]oiitv On the 
^Olh of Mav the Duke of Bedford produicd a 
scrieb oi resolutions binding the government to 
teriiiinati the war, and on the sami da} Fox 
moved SI ihr rtsi lutions in the Commons Ihe 
'ir.ununts used were preciselv the same as those 
which had been reluted t)\ Burke in the preceding 
session his grace was deieated bv 113 against 12, 
and 1 ox b\ 208 gainst 55 Before this time the 
news of many fresh reverses and monstrous blun- 
ders on the part of the coalesced powers had reached 
England, but the intelligence which came at the 
same time of the augmented and still augment- 
ing atrocities in France encouraged the belief that 
such a Bvstem could not possibly sustain itself 
much longer Fresh efforts were made to get up 
popular petitions for a peace , but the vast majo- 
rit} of the people had conceived a horror and 
loathing of the French repubheans — in many 
places an extravagant fear that there were men in 
England capable of imitating their bloody and sa- 


crilegious deeds— and, except among some political 
clubs, the members of which were at omm enmity 
with the church or the state, or with boih, no pro- 
gress was made in this petitioning 

The heat of some of these political societies (a 
scarcely visible minority), and the pauc-dre^ 
inspired in the immense majority of all classes 
and conditions of the nation, led to strong mea- 
sures on the part of government, and to some 
I extreme pr cecdings, the political wisdom of which 
I was questioned at the time, and will perhaps re- 
' mam tor ever doubtful Of the madness and 
perilous tendeiic} ot s me of these pul ti ul clubs 
there can indeed be little doubt, but there ma\ be 
a rational difiennce of opinion as to their power 
or capabilit\ of doing mischief in England or 
Sc tland The heat and violence of both parties 
was, for ver} obvious reasons, greater in Scotland 
than m England, although some of the English 
societies had certainly gone to great lengths, hrst 
in corresponding with the Jacobins, and after- 
wards in holding them up as models to their coun- 
trymen 

Proceedings against some of these over-hot re- 
formers bad been commenced before the High 
Court of Justiciary sitting at Edinburgh in the 
beginning of 1793, the indictments charging 
sedition and seditious libel, but i ot high treason. 
The first person tried was one James Tjtler, a 
chemist, residing in King’s Park in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, who had written and pub- 
lished an inflammatory address ** To the People 
and their Friends, ’ and a paragiaph besides, m 
which he asserted that all the unrepresented classes 
were robbed and enslaved, and recommended them 
to pay no more taxes unt 1 universal suflrage were 
established Not appearing in court, he was out- 
lawed, or, in Scotch legal phraseolog}, he was ad- 
judged “ to be an outlaw and fugitive from his 
majestv’s laws,*’ and ordained “to be put to his 
highness’s horn, and all his moveable goods and 
gear to be escheat” His bail, two Edinburgh 
boiksellers, were made to pay the amount of their 
bond and penaltv, being the insignificant sum of 
600 merks Scots Three days a&r this (on the 
8th of Januar}, 1793) John Morton, a printer’s 
apprentice, James Anderson and Malcolm Craig, 
both joumevmen printers in Edinburgh, were put 
upon their trial, charged with sedition, for having 
come into the castle ot Edinburgh with intention 
to seduce a corporal and some soldiers , for having, 
in the said castle, drunk as a toast “ Gkorge the 
Third and la f, and damnation to all crowned 
heads,” for having told the soldieri that their 
pay was much too small, and held out to them 
the prospect of higher pay if they would only join 
a certain description of men whom they styled 
“ The Friends of the People,” or a “ Club for 
Equality and Freedom ” The trial lasted three 
days, and ended in sentencing the three younv 
men to nine months’ imprisonment, after which 
they were to give security in 1000 merks Scott 
each, fur their good behaviour fur tliree years. 
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The neit trial ^as that of John Elder, bookseller 
of Edinburgh, and li^am Stewart, merchant m 
Leith, who were charged with writing and printing 
a seditious libel, entitled “ Rights of Man Deline- 
ated, and the Oiigin of Government ” The mer- 
■chant, wrho had fled, was outlawed, but proceedings 
were dropped against the bookseller There fol- 
lowed in rapid succession the trials of James 
Smith, gunsmith of Glasgow, and John Mennings, 
printer of the same town, who had got up a club 
called ** The Sons of Libert} and Friends of 
Man,*’ which was to co-operate with another •so- 
ciety in Glasgow, called “ The Friends of the 
People,” and “ with the innumerable host of re- 
form associations in Scotland, England, and lie 
land, for the glorious purpose of \ indicating theiia- 
ti\c rights of man, liberti, a fair, full, free, and equal 
representation of all the peojilc in parliament,” Lc , 
and who had taken fur their guides the whole 
works of the immortal author of the Rights of Man, 
Thomas Paine,’* and then those of James Cal- 
lender, Walter Berry, and James Robertson, book- 
sellers of Edinburgh, for writing and publishing 
various libels against the constitution, &.c , in one 
of which libels it was said that oui most excellent 
constitution w as in practice altogether a conspir ic\ 
of the rich again<it the poor One or two absented 
themsehes and were outhwed, the others were 
sentenced to short terms of imprisonment , and no 
more attention w as paid to these Scots trials than 
to others of a like kind which hud taken place 
ID England, until proceedings were commenced 
against Thomas Muir, Esq , and the Re\ Th mas 
Fvshe f’ulmer Muir, a member of the faculty 
of advocates — a \oung member, for he was onh 
twenty-eight vears old— was tried nt Edinburgh 
on the 30th and 3l8t ef August (110 3) Ihe 
general offences imputed weie, the urmation of 
political clubs lidding extreme views, the ex- 
pressing a constant and waini adniiriti n of the 
French revolution, with j v for all the sue tsscs of 
the republican arms, and sorrow fur tin ir le verses, 
the writing tr circuluuiig pmiphkts and jiajters 
of a rev olutioiiarv or ultra deniocruti teiideiicv , 
the corresponding with clubs oi the simc sm m 
various parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 
and the asstnibling a comtniKm, or an as'-cmblv 
of delegates from all the societies of the friends of 
the people A great mecti'ig of this kind had 
actually been held at Edinburgh on the 1 1th c f De- 
cember, 1792, where Muir liad been president, and 
the language and proceedings had rather closel} 
resembled those of the French National Conven- 
tion and Jacobin Clubs, which clubs continued to 
style themselves * 1 nends of the People ” These 
mere titles or denominations now filled tlie ma- 
jority of the countr} with horror and alarm There 
was in Edinburgh a loyal association of the most 
mtemperate and flaming kind, seemingly ready to 
go at far in the opposite extreme, there were 
similar associations and societies got up in other 
towns to check what were now common!} termed 
the Scot! Jacobin Clubs, and these societies and 


the general sentiment heated the lawyers of the 
crown, who were hot and impetuous enough with- 
out this excitement and encouragement X lolence 
had begotten violence, and to that degree, that there 
was a chance of seeing the renewal of the da}8 of 
Duke Lauderdale or of Judge Jeffries In the in- 
dictment Muir was more especially charged with 
fclunioubl} advising and exhorting persoiib to pur- 
eliHse and ])eru8e seditious and wicked publica- 
tions, and writings calculated to produce a spirit 
of disluvalt} and diB iffection to the king and go- 
vernment, with getting up public meetngs in 
various pars of the kingdom, with advising and 
exhorting John Muir sen ,latL hatter in Glmgow, 
Thomas Wils n, barber in Glasgow, and John 
Barcluv of Cilder, to read Paine’s * RiL,hts of 
Man,’ and to purchase the same, with distribut- 
ing himself Ihumas Paine’s works, ’a Declaration 
of Rights/* a‘ Di iloguc betwixt tlu Governors and 
the Governed, ’t end other inflummatorv publica- 
tions, and with having cau<^cd to be received, 
read, and answeicd bv the Convention of Dele- 
gates, “ An \ddr(sB from the i*oeittv of United 
Irishmen in Dublin t ) tlu Delegites f )r Promoting 
a Reform in Seoilind,” which address was de- 
scribed — and ccitunlv not me rrcctl} — as a paper 
of a most inflammaturv and sidiuous tciidcnc}, 
representing the Insli and Scotih nUin*' as in a 
stite of di wnnght tqipressioii, ind exciting the 
perjdc to rise u]) against the t^ivcrnnient Muir 
hud been brought before the sliciifl depute of the 
countv of rdiiiburgh cn the 2i d of Jai uur\, 1793, 
-horth after the muting otMns Convention, and 
had signed a declaration , hut immediatcl} after- 
ward*^ he disippeare 1 His trial had been fixed 
fir the 11th ( f 1 ehniaiv, and time had been given 
him till tlu 2>th oi th it m inth, when, on his non- 
ippearuncc the C urt ef Tusiiciurv had declared 
him ** fuLiti e ’ In the nenth of Tul} he hud 
been disc vend inel ajiprehended at Port Patrick, 
when tlen ha I bun fe uiid up n him a copv of 
Pain B w rks i v.op\ of the Address from the 
**'uei(t} (f Lilted Irishmen, and other papers 
held to he liighiv suspicioiis These facts were 
inscTtcd n tne indie iment, where it was declared 
th It, cunse ms of his guilt, he had absconded 
from his own lountrv , and that he hud Intel}, 
in a private and iluiidestinc manner, come buck, 
bv wav of Ireland On the trial it appeared, 
and vastl} to the disidvantage of the prisoner, 
that he had been in Trance, as well as in Ire- 
land, and that he had remained in France a con- 
siderable time after the deelaration of war, living 
in friendlv and intimate terms with some of the 
most conspicuous men of the revolution Muir 
declared, and in good part proved, that he hud not 
gone oft in a secret manner , that he had publicl} 
announced his journey in a numerous meeting of 

* T1 * Drcliritioo of Riitbta prooMdrd from a aociely calling 
themicliLa 1 1 1 Pnoiidi of Reform In Paidey The memben »ere 
chiefly \ ork mr ysmym 

E t riila dial «hlch ronUinad tlie eeeencf i f Paine ■ avitcm of 

litlea and religion, noa an eitraet from M V olney ■ Hulna of 
■piran- 
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citizens at Edinburgh ; that he had first tjonc to 
Loudon, “where he had appeared in public and had 
attended the meeting of a diBtingiii«ihed Bocu*t\, the 
Society of the Friends of the People ; that bj the 
advice of some friends he had proceeded to Pans 
some dajs before the execution of Louis X\ I , in 
order to attempt to mitigate the fate of that unfor- 
tunate prince, whose deith, it was thought, might 
afford a pretext for plunging Great Britain into 
war, and for denying or retarding that parlia- 
mentary reform which good men luld to be nc- 
ce«aarj*to our sahation ,* that while in Pans he 
had plead' d the cause it mercy, of individual and 
of gdieral humanity , that the sudden dccluration 
ot hobtiktie*^, the tnibaru;© laid on all vessels, Ac , 
had prevented his quittiiij' Fiance earlier than the 
month of Mav , that he had gone to Ireland be- 
cdUbc he had found at HJLvre a neutral Aiucrican 
vessel that was to touch at Belfi**!, that, if iii'-ur- 
rcctions had hippened in Ireland during his stay 
in that country, he had had nothing to do with 
them, that he had indeed associa ed with Mr 
Hamilton Rowan, a Under of the lUiitid Iiibhtiun, 
but that Rowan was i patriot and a gcnthin in < f 
whose acquaintance he si ould evtr feel proud , and, 
finally, that he had not returned to Sotland in a 
clandestine m inner, but openh and with the ob- 
ject of demanding jubticc and a fair triil t) wipe 
awav the imputations which had hien cast upon him 
Muir, who defended himself with gieat abilitv and 
considerable eloquence, niaintained that the bocicties 
to which he belonged hid never entert lined any 
otlur plan or notion than tint ot relormiiig a pirt 
of the constitution — the Iloubc of Commonb — by 
stnctlv constitutional me ms, «uch as represent**- 
tnns and jietitions Ihe vvitncb&es in Ins favour 
seem to have been on tlie whole ot a more respeet- 
able kind than those produci d by the prosecution 
against him : among them they swoie that Muir 
had frequently moder.Ued the’ too great warmth 
of other reformers iii the clubs and lueetingb, 
that he hid re’peatedlv declared that the monar- 
chical part of our eoii^titution was good, and to I e 
reserved, and that maiiv of the piinciplcs of Paiuc’b 
ook were altogether impnietiialile, while oihcrs 
were ina, pile ible to these eouiitrub, that he had 
reprobated the doetrine of equilitv, as it implied 
violation of propel ty, and db-erted that a lasting 
equal division of propertv was a chimera whuh 
never could cxibt that he hud baid that there w as no 
compirison to be in‘‘tituted between Great Britain 
and France , that in France they had sought a 
revolution, and had brought it about, but that iii 
Brit nil we wanted ni revolution, but only a mo- 
derate rtf irm , that in his addresses to the people, 
in the r political societies, he constantly endea- 
voured to impress upon their minds the necessity 

• Th S itk crown la\ v rs cnl(a\ lurcl to ihow tliat M ilr hid 
Sine t> Fnriiit •inmi!i inn d It th 1 ii|,liah SocuU of the Irundaot 
the Ffopk, but till \ tMl(ntI> fulliil in pruvinfi tho fiut Ihimaa 
I'aiiit. hid nunier ua lorr ipun In ta nnd aa hi was m at anMons to 
lent the exi cation of 111) la hi \cr\ puaaiblt sufiRebted Uie etad 
o\er ot Bonio Uritiah liliornlor liberals to pUad Uie i mat of 
mtiiy with the deputies of the ( uniention Bat thi idea miy haie 
Securred without any auggcation flrom Paine 
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of good order, and that, before they attempted 
public reformation, they should begin by reforming 
themsdves, that he had endeavoured to prom > i 
the self-education of the people, recuniincndiiig 
good and constitutional books, histones and woil s 
of general literature, and assisling m the formatKn 
of societies for the purchasing and reading such 
woiks The must valuable witnebs, on the part uf 
the Clown, was a woman-servant that had lived in 
his fatlieiS house, where Muir himself ubually 
resided She deposed th it Muir used to bi much 
bu«ied about reading and wiitiu, liit she could 
not tell th buhjcct that he liud ficqiunilv told 
coniitrv-pcople and otlieis that Pine j ‘ Rii,hlb of 
Min’ wiib avtrv t,oud b ok, iliat at Ins dc'^iu s])e 
had fri.quentlv b night copies of the bald liuok fur 
sundrv pirbons, that Muii, in her lieai ng, lud 
advibcd his huidussei to buy a e( p\ and ket]) it 
in his shop t) enlighten the jieoplc, ai» it confuted 
Ml. Burke cntirih, and ns a liarbci s shop wag 
a good plaiL for leading in , that Mi Muir had a 
grt it inanv bookb and pimplilit-, and among 
tliem, * 1 1 )wcr on the 1 icncli C nisti ution,* the 
‘Duldiation of Rubs,’ the ‘ Dial gut betwixt 
the Gncin IS md he Giviinid, vvl ich last lie 
used to u id to bis ni ilhci siauis in 1 otheis, siv 
ill.. It w IS V (TV (lever, and wiitten liv c \iliiiy, 
one of the first wits in hr me , tIalMr Muii fre- 
quently leil I leneii liw-l)>uks, and Inui i good 
niiny c(|U3 of Pine’s ‘Rulits if Man’ ‘ up 
Btiirs,” that she rte dieilid luaiiulin \, that 
if cvtrybidv hid i vote lie would hi i iuli hii of 
puliaiueut f 1 Cildei , that iiu nl) rs of jiirlia- 
ment would then hive tliiitv oi foriv shiHin^B 
a-day , that none would be incinbeiH but honest 
men who weuld keip the constitul on clean, and 
give niw eouneillurs to llie king, bueh as would 
govern the nation w ith justiee that she ha 1 htard 
It said I V him that 1 ranee wab the niobt tlouiish- 
ing inlioii in the woild, since ihty had al) h^hed 
tviai i\ and got a fiet gov ti nine nl , but tint the 
had also heaid him s ly that the eonslitution of 
this cointry wasveiy oil, but that in ny abubis 
hud cript in, wind iiquirtd a ih n lugli reform— 
that he was fur a inoiiarihy under proper reslric- 
tions, and a parliament that kmw what they were 
about — that a lepublicnn form of government was 
the l)C8t, but that the monareliy iiid been ‘■o long 
estibhbhed in tins country, I Out it would be im- 
proper to alter It, and, finallv, slie deposed that 
bhe heisclf had been sent by Mi Muii to a grind- 
ing organist in the stieets of Glas., w to desire 
him to play Ca ha Ihe evidence lor the prose- 
cution failed completely in proving any intention on 
the part of the prisoner, or any society with which he 
was connected, of having recourse to insurrection, 
or not, or any act of violence— and much less of 
seeking for any French assistance —all that it esta- 
blished was, that Muir had proposed in the Conven- 
tion the receiving and answering of the violent 
address of the United Irishmen; that during his 
stay in Pans, and even after the execution of the 
king, he had professed great friendship for many 

3 D 
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of Ihe French leadeiB^ that before and since he 
had expressed exultMion at the trial and victories 
of the French republicans over the armies of the 
coalition, or over his majesty’s allies and his ma> 
jcstys o^n troops, that dunng his stay in Ireland 
he h id gi\ en the pledge and had been admitted a 
member of the society of United Irishmen of 
JDubJii) , that his reformers and clubbista consisted 
almost entirely of uveavers and mechanics, villagers, 
and small manufacturers , and it also seemed 
proved bj some letters from the prisoner's father, 
found upon him vihen he was arrested at Port 
Patrick, that Mnir had senouslv thought of fl\- 
ing from Ireland to America, instead of retuniing 
to Scotland Upon these points the lord-advocate 
and the judges dwelt at rare hngth and with rare 
violence Alorallv, Muir, with hundreds of others 
who wtre never molested, had been guilt} of im- 
prudence , ind m his continued admiration of the 
french revolutionists he had shown himself wrant- 
ing both in intellectual and moral discrimination 
even legallv he might be guiltv of conduct not 
stnctlv justifiable in all respects, but the court 
and the public pro*.ecutor mHintaiiicd that his 
offen es fell but little sh irt of hi^li treason The 
lord-advoc ite called him ‘ that uiifirtuuHte wrttch 
at the bar, ’ “ that den on of mischief,** “that 
pest of ScoMand,’* who hid intended to rcvolu- 
tunwe thtse countries in the manner of France, 
w ho h d gone to P iri^ in furtherance of that oh- 
jeet, &c lilt lord-justice clerk in summ ng up 
took several things for grinted, whi li issuredly 
were nut proved Not being quite hold enough 
t) give the he t) the witne^sses who had t-worti that 
Muir had alwa\s discounteiiaiictd vioUni procetd- 
ing (i fact as plain H and as largelj udnii ted b\ 
the witne8'>e<i for the prosecution us b\ the wit- 
nesses for the defeiice'l, he turned that veiy 
mideraim against him, saving, “ \fr Muirs 
plan of divcourajjing revolt, and all sort of tumult, 
was certainly political, for, until evtrvthing was 
ripe for a general iiisurreetio i, aiiv tumult or dis- 
ci der could onlv tend, as he himself sud, to nun 
his cause* he was, in the mean time, however, 
tvidentlv poisoning the minds of the common 
people, and preparing them for rebellion ** The 
jurv (though uiianimitv is not necessary la a Scots 
jurv), ‘ all in one voice” found the priaoiier 
guilt} of sedition or of the crimes imputed to him 
It seems to have been expected bv Muir and his 
friends that his punishment would not exceed in 
seventv that alreadv allotted bv the same court to 
the pnntera and other persons who had been con- 
vict^ under ainular charges But their lordships, 
after sa}ing that they had their choice of banish- 
m**nt, fine, whipping, imprisonment, and trans 
portation, agreed that the proper punishment for 
Muir was transportation for iourUen yean > We 
have said that the prisoner defended himself with 
ability and eloquence , but in some respecu his 
eloquence did him dis-service with the jurv, for it 
carried him away into useless and unseasonable 
declamations about the virtues of the common 
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people and the vices of the aristocracy, about the 
patriotism of the United Irishmen and the pa- 
triotiam and virtue of reformers m general — 
and this at a moment when, right or wrong, the 
word reform, more especially m Scotland, had 
come to he cunaidered as a synonvme for revolu- 
tion His friends and admirers, too, did him no 
good they loudly cheered him when he finished 
his speech , and the court, not satisfied with re- 
proving this irregularity, construed it into an ex- 
aggeration and proof of the prisoner’s guilt, or of 
the perilous and disaffected state of a part of the 
country The ministerial influence was indeed 
great and disproportionate in Scotland in those 
davs, but It should appear that the spontaneous 
ft cling of the majoritv of the people was cause 
enough to account for precipitate conclusions and 
harsh judgments in trials of this nature 

Palmer was not a Scotsman, but an Eiiglishman, 
settled in the country He was descended from an 
ancient and wealthy familv in Bedfordshire He 
was educated at Eton, and was afterwards entered 
at Queen s College, Cambridge, whirt he took the 
several degrees of B A , A M , and B D , and ob- 
tained a Fellowship He was for some lime curate 
at Leatherhead, in Surrey But a short time alter 
taking his last degree at Cambridge, which was in 
the year 1782, when he was in his thirlv-hfth vear, 
he abandoned the Church of Englai d and (mhrattd 
the dictnnes of tht Lnitaruns The sinLenty of 
his conversion, attnhutid t thi perusal and study 
of the controversial writings of Dr Priestley 
and Mr Lindsev, seemed be tested by the 
sacnficts he made, sacnficts which included 
an estrangement from his family and friends 
Shortly alltrwards he went to Montrose, in Scut- 
laud where a Unitarian chaptl had then re- 
cently been opened by Mr W Christie He 
resided some twenty months in this town and 
then n moved to Dundee to take charte of another 
Unitarian chapel there He preached very fre- 
quently in some neighbouring towns where there 
were small Unitarian congregations, and at For- 
far and in Edinburgh he delivered a scries of dis- 
courses in vindication of the religioua principles he 
had adopted However acceptable these proceed- 
ings may have been to those who entertained the 
same opinions as himself, they were little likely to 
propitiate the rigid Calvinists of Scotland, who were 
indeed somewhat slow in learning the lessons of 
religious toleration His theological creed alone 
was enough to crush him His trial came on be- 
fore the circuit court of justiciary at Perth on the 
12ih of September He was simply charged with 
writing and publishing an ’ Address to the People,’ 
which had proceeded from the Society of the 
Fnends of Liberty at Dundee In his case there 
had been no evasion or appearance of evasion, no 
residence m France or in Ireland, no voting upon 
the extreme pnnciplea of the Society of United 
Iriahmen , but he had been the friend or political 
correspondent of Muir, and on the trial of that 
gentleman the court had artfliUy endeaToured to 
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link them or their offences together Pslmer, 
whose enthusissm sppears to have been, on some 
pomts, nearly allied to insanity, may rcry pos- 
sibly have ddivered from the pulpit, or in club- 
meetings, or in private society, extravagant, and, 
as they were then considered, dangerous political 
opinions , but on the trial this was neither proved 
nor attempted to be proved, the prosecution con- 
fining Itself to the writing and publishing the 
Dundee Club Address to the People The fact of 
publication was distinctly pro^ed against him, but 
with the drawing up of the Address he appeared to 
have had little to do one of the witnesses for the 
crown, George Mealmaker, a raw youth and weaver 
of Dundee, avowed that he himself had written the 
Address It appeared that Palmer had revised 
It for the press, amending the spelling and the 
grammar , but it further appeared that in so doing 
he had struck out some strong passages altogether, 
and had softened the language ot others His 
counsel delicately hinted at the touch of insanity, 
speaking of ** certain peculiarities in the character 
of Mr Palmer,” and of the extravagance of some 
pamphlets he had published to vindicate his prin- 
ciples as a Unitarian He was going to read some 
passages from one of these pamphlets, but he stop- 
ped himxelf and said, “ No ' I cannot read these 
wild effusions — I am afraid thev would be consi- 
dered as unfit for a public reading I shall only say 
that no one upon reading the pamphlet (if, indeed 
It can be read) would think the mind ol the au- 
thor perfectly rational But what his counsel 
might wish to represent as madness, the jurvmen 
might take for deliberate wickedness and h irible 
impietv without any attention to this plea they 
bi ought in their verdict, “ all in one voice,” of 
Guiltv, and their lordships ordered and adjudged 
that the prisoner si juld be transported bevond the 
seas for seven >ears 

The result of these tnals did not check the ar- 
dour of the reformers and the clubbists, and the 
so-called Convention, instead of dissolving itself, 
extended its connexions and proceeded to much 
more questionable acts On the 29th of October 
the Convention assembled at Edinburgh under the 
presidency of Mr John M*Intvre, and delegations 
were received from other political societies in Lon- 
don, Sheffield, Glasgow, Paisley, Dundee, Dun- 
fermline, Kirkaldv, Perth, Linlithgow, Hamilton, 
and a score of other towns Letters were pre- 
sented from some English clubs sigued by Thomas 
Hirdv and others Mr ^\llllam Skirving, a 
friend of Muir and Palmer, and secretarv to the 
Convention, read several papers which were cer- 
tiinl} of a very inflammatory kind, and among 
them was one, setting forth the necessity of applv- 
II L for universal suffrage and annual parliaments, 
to the king, and not to the British Parliament , 

* Pftlmer h id publidiad vanout panphleU and thenloRieal tracta 
Among tlu« an raumaratad— 1 An Attampt to nftito a SemoB 
b\ H T luglla OB tha Godhead ufJaauiChriat aiidtomtoratheloBg 
latTiihuf Pint (ximmandmfBl fl AnAtlfmptt in^etho 
Sbllen AngiU to ha«e I aen nly Uie Sona of leUi s Vn AtUmat 
to allow that tl a Cock-erowing which Petar beard was the Soaod of 
a Trumiiet 


and another, proposing an address to the distressed 
and out of-work weavers, mechanics, &c The 
Convention continued sitting for several days, 
makmg nearer and nearer approaches to the pro- 
ceedings and prepotency of the great Mother So- 
ciety of Pans There was, however, one very 
notable difference, — the Scotsmen generally opened 
and closed their sittings with a prayer Fresh 
deputations continued to arnve from other affili- 
ated or corresponding societies, and with this 
seeming accession of strength the Convention be- 
came bolder and hotter The evidence on his 
trial had failed to prive that Muir had ever gone 
theae lengths, but now from his prison in the 
Tol booth he communicated with these assembled 
delegates, and seemed to identify his opinions and 
principles with theirs If he could not be triid 
again, ne ther was this the way for obtaining a 
revision of his sentence or a mitigation of hia pu- 
11 ahment Subscriptions were set on foot for 
dtirajing the public charges of the Convention, 
and some notion may be conveyed of the condition 
of these national delegates by the sum total of ihcir 
first subscription — 31 11« 6^d Ihe delegates 
were of one mind on the capital question of uni- 
veraal suffrage 

On the 6tb of November Citize?is Hamilton 
Rowan and Simon Butler appeared in the Con- 
vention in the name of the United Irishmen, and 
Citizens Margarott and Gerald presented them- 
selves as delegates from London and were all 
introduced and received with acclimations Ci- 
tizen Margarott stated that he had escaped fiom 
five hundred constables, who had beset a popular 
meeting at London in order to prevent the sen ling 
ot delegates to Edinburgh , that he trusted the 
Convention would strike terror m their enemies, 
that the political bicieiies in London were very 
numerous, though sometimes fluctuating, that m 
some parts of England whole towns were reform- 
ers, that in Sheffield and its environs there were 
50,000 , that, if they could only get a convention of 
England and Scotland united, they might represent 
six or seven hundred thousand males, which would 
be amajoritv of all the adult males in the kingdom, 
and constitute such a force that mini trv would 
not dare to refuse their rights — universal suffrage, 
annual parliaments, Ac Citizen Geral J, speaking 
for England, said that he came armed with a full 
power of delegation even thing the people had 
gamed had been through conventions , and what 
was the great revolution of 1688 but the conse- 
quence of a convention ? Citizen Butler said he 
would give an account of Ireland there the 
executive part of the government was almost 
omnipotent, the landed interest was almost wholly 
aristocratic, the manufacturer was idle List 
parliament was expected to have eiven Ireland 
emancipation, but that prospect had been overcast 
Aniiifamotts coalition had taken place between the 
Irmh opposition and ministry The Catholics had 
retired with what they had got , and, no longer 
opposed by them, the government had turned their 
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oppressive measures S^ainst the friends of reform 
Tht. 11 lilted Irishmen were ])r cuted he himself 
had experienced six. months* imprisonment But 
freed im dwelt m almi'.t e\er\ heart and must tri- 
umph 111 Seotlmd In. was hippx to sie the 
dilc. it(s f the people still met in eonxeiition, but 
in It 1 in 1 the parliament had cr acted laws aqainst 
It It w IS urned that the thanks of the Conxen- 
ti n should be sent to the pocietiea in Lngland and 
Iitlml, that Citizens Himilton Rowan, S nion 
Ruiler, Miirgarott, &c , should be adm tted is 
members of the (.onxentiou , and tint tlu \ weia 
of ihe dtle^ates of this Coiixenti m should continue 
until another Coiucntioii was called \s fir us 
we can discixer, no jiliin and direct mention w is 
ni idi h\ inx of tlicm of an iiijieilt 'irns, bit 
1 sc »ii t them spi ki of stiikiii^ terr ir int > tlicir 
c tmics 1)\ tilt 11 numbers and stnn..tli Thex 
s etiK 1 in ficd, to liaxe i xtrx clc irno ion of whit 
I Pal isi ms li id me mt In in iiisurrt i ti ni t vU 
711 )} ih rii re were sexeril mid tnntlenien st 
t lu is dclijrites, an I im n^ tli m n( mil 1 ml 
the middcst of th in all fins was J nd Da r 
(sm f the Lirl of ’silkiik) wh hil ] ssid a 
e» bid 1 hit tin i P ii'*, and xxln 1 id I ten 
th r u nx iil m ltd bx Bi ^sot l^iunis 

Piim, ml itli r }i iplict It w is lib 1 itlshij 
t' it 1 itni itndt 1 t e (rj:ini/iti n ift r the 

1 isl n f tl t I it Tuolnn Cluh in tit R t 

H Ml , blit M tl is ht w IS iiiiuli t sistcd hx 
M rjii I hex tlixidtd the CmitiitDri int > 
s ii s intl ( mniitlt s, tin r miniittcib to intet 
1 tl fTmn ni u d the CmixmiH n it fixe in the 
ft rn on tlnx had their commit tts of orGjnii7a- 
ti 1 , of orrespMithn t, of finance, of seeretx , 

th 11 mud th ir platts of nueti g after the 

It luh — there w is * Lilurtx Hill,” “ Lihtrtx 
S *’ &.e Tlnx mile “ hon uiahle nif’nti m,” 
an 1 t xe ihe “ h nnurx of the sittinjr, * txtn as in 
} ranre Tlnx ]irort(did to institute primarx and 
IioviiKial Hssimhliis, and the dixismii of the 
rmntrx into dipaitmcnts Martrarolt on the PHh 
of N X ember, inoxed that a cninmitfe should he 
B])pointed “ t ) consider a id dr iw up a pr ipei plan 
( f uiiK II between thi two u itioiis, according to iht 
ns Imion paased xesterdax hx tin C on\tiitioii ’* 
fhtx nimeJ the r ga7ettes and odit i il journ tB, 
and Hgreid that a comiiiilitt tf fixe should he ip- 
pnn td for the purp »Bt of driwing up wceklx an 
alistratt of the debates and iiroce^dmgs of tl e Con- 
X fill ion ill order that the same mieht he jirmted, 
and aeopx sent to exerx affiliated ‘•leietx Great 
anxKtx was expressed ihuut the Highland clans, 
who were n )w as r mirkihli f>r their lox iltx to 
the House of Bruiiswick as thej had once been 
for their attachment to the unhappx ricc of the 
Stuaits , and it w is unaniinousU res ilxed ti at the 
Conxention should take means to conxert all the 
Macs to its own way ot thinking or, as it was e\- 
pre Hsed in the minutes, “ should take some method 
of enlightening the Highlands of Scotland *’ It 
was mo%ed and carried that a fund should be 
rni cd hx h«rrip» on fordefrixing tie expense 


I of small patriotic puhluations to be distributed 
m the Highlands , that e\ery publication should 
' bear the hgure of a Highlandman in hill dress, 
with target and broadsword, to attract the attention 
of Highlandmen , and that none of these pub- 
I lieations sh add cost more than one halfpennx 
Citiztn ^kirxint, insisted that all the members, 
b )th ot the C unvention and of the primarx as- 
senildic'-, ought to subscribe a solemn league 
and (oxeiiuiit, as the Scots hid done when pre- 
paiing to make war against Charles I , hut this 
XX as considered umiecessarx, as all the members 
weie alicidx bound Scxerul of the Conventional- 
ists inw expressed iheir contempt for the rcvolu- 
ti 11 of 16bs Citizen Gerald compared the c in- 
stitution we got bx It to a dead horse The same 
ntizm was xerx indignant not only at titles, like 
lord, niartpiess, or duke, but at the use of the word 
tenth man , ht thought no designation ought to be 
used am ing freemen except that of titizen — and 
ei i/ens tlitx all cilled theinselies and one another, 
fi m mx Lxrd Datr down t> tht weaxers apjiren- 
tice \ Citizin Brown dchgitc from Sneffield, 
th luhl It xxoiild he pi opt r to dtUrmiiie whether 
the next Convention should not niett so itli of the 
Iwettl, in the fret town ofsluffithl or some other 
1 1 -.h**h t wn ih aiml ng in politital rt formers 
Citi/eii llastit said — “ Tht spot of tround on 
whiih we meet is of 1 tile mom lit Enjishmcn 
ind ^cotsmtii luxe Jtelirtd for univirsal buffra*e 
ind an null pirliimentb, to (bain these ohjtrts 
♦hex in limit (i, thex wi 1 jmi ted until they are 
St cured, or xield the pursuit only wiih ihtir lives ** 
For his pirt ht thought tin best place lor the next 
melting would Ik on tht holders of 1 ngland and 
St land \n thti chligue spok( us if \ork wen 
a ])iopcr plitt hut tlii*> jiropositi n was xerx iin- 
piliUhlt t) Citutn (it 1 lid, one ot the London 
(1 It git s, will Slid — “ 1 It (itx of \oTk has been 
]»rt)j)OBed us a proper and reutriial pluci , but I 
ran assuic you that citx is the seat of a proud 
uristocracx, the scat of an aiehbishop' However, 

1 would iio> altogether ohjtet to going thither as 
the Savio ir of tlie world was often found in the 
cumpEiiy of 8 liners, let us go tht re lor the same 
gracious piiijiose, to lonvert to repentanit ’ But 
ten Unix I should ])refir some plate on the bor- 
ders ” Citi/en Newton, who hud prohablx some 
CHmcronmn blood in him, moved that the cum- 
niittee of regulations should appoint a day of 
solemn fasting, praxer, and hamiliation to be kept 
bx all tj/e friends of reform in Great Britain and 
Ireland This motion occasioued a very warm de- 
bate [The violent diilerences in religious opi- 
nions would soon have set these reformers by the 
cars if thex had been left to tliemselves ] But 
Citizen Gerald moved the following amendment, 
which, in a great measure, conciliating opinions, 
was agreed to — “That it be recommended to 
the individual members of this Convention, and to 
all the friends of liberty in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, to invoke the assistance of God Almighty, 
the common father of all, in the cause m which 
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we are engaged ” The Convention had gone these I 
lengths, and further, when (on the 4th of Decem- 
ber) it wuB announced that the Edinburgh magis- 
trates intended to break it up and disperse its 
members Hereupon it was voted that the mo- 
ment of any illegal dispersion should be considered 
as a summons to the delegates to repair to the 
place of meain.r to be appointed for the Comen- 
tim of rmirjff tcy^ and that the seciit rommittet 
should be directed t) jiroceed viithout dela\ to fi\ 
th ^lace of tiieetinc On the next da^ the presi- 
-sAent anil lunce 1 that he had been arrested, that 
Marj;arott had been arrested, that several other 
delegates hid bten irrested, W that the\ had all 
been admitted to bail, their seteral papers, which 
had been seized and sealed, remaining in the hands i 
of the sheriff lie had scarceU hnished this un 
nouncemtni when the lord pro\ost, properh | 
attended presented himself, and insisted upon 
thtir immediate dtparture thence, telling them that 
the^ might meet in an\ private houses Skir\ing 
toll his 1 rdship that that was a private house — 
lint he h il taken it for a time certain for the use . 
of the Brit r/i C invention — that it was a tree I 
in IS ns* 1 l_,e and nothing could be more priv ite 
than a masons* lodge The lord provost said that 
hi Inkfd up n their meeting and prociedings as | 
illegal and line mstitiitional, that it was his dutv to I 
diojierse them and that he was determined to ' 
d ) It The delegates said that their meeting wah I 
strietlv 1 gal and constitutional, and that tliej were | 
uttei mined to r main Citizen Patiison, how- 
ever, vacated the picsidents chair The C inven- 
tion inst iiitly elected another president, and 
Citizen Brown to ik the chair in dehance the 
lirov ist \lter some altercation, the 1 ird provost 
aid he would icI as thiel (onstable, and, stepp ng 
11 ]) t ) the ch iir h piiUed Brown fr m it by firce 
The erv ol violenee was then ri sed, and a dele- 
gite, getting jii a tubl , moved to adj urn to mo- 
ther mas ins’ lod^e at the head of the C anongate 
This was igreed t), and thej met that ‘>ame even- 
ing at the I lice named, and thin and there, under 
the prisidincv of the same Citizen Brown, the) 
declared the Conventiin to be in permanent ses 
SI 11 But, on the \er> next day, us they were in 
till ait of leceiyiiig deputitions from various parts i 
of the countrv, the sheriff-substitute, attended by 
the magistrates of Edinburgh and a little army of ' 
constables, invaded this lodge at the head of the 
Canongate, and intimated that, unless the meeting 
dissolved quietly, he had orders to dissolve it by 
force, and, hereupon, after a short unctuous 
praver from Citizen Gkrald, who prayed the Lord 
of Hosts to be a pillar of fire to tnem, as he was 
to their fathers of old, to enlighten and direct 
them, and to be to their enemies a pillar of cloud, 
of darkness, and confusion, the delegates and depu- 
ties of this British Convention began to disperse i 
It appears, however, that actual force was neces- 
sar} to remove some of them Four days after 
this dispersion an * Address to the Friends of the j 
People,^ signed by Skirving, appeared m the 
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public newspapers, stating that, the British Con 
vention being now constrained to adjourn to the 
place appointed for its meetings of emergenev, the 
general committee were requested to assemble in a 
house belonging to Mr Skirving, their secretary, 
formerly denominated the Cock pit * 

But Citizen Skirving could not rally in any 
great force the scattered Convention , and on the 
6th of Januarv (1194) he was bnught before the 
C)urt of Justiciarv, and condemned on the follow- 
ing day to fourteen years transportation On the 
Idth of the same month Citizen Margarott, the 
London delegate, who atvled himself * a mer hant 
residing in Marykhom was put upon his trial 
before the same court, and was sentenced on the 
next day to the same term of transportation as 
Skirving and Muir In the month of March 
Gerald, another of the English delegates, was 
tried by the Court of Justiciary, and was also 
sentenced to fourteen years* transportation 

In the mean time Muir and Palmer were brought 
from l^ith on board a revenue cutter, and on the 
19th of D ceniber (1193) they were delivered into 
the custody of Duncan Campbell, the contractor for 
the hulks at Woolwnh who put them on b ard 
one of the hulks 1 hough conhned aming com- 
mon fe1on>i, and for some time, it is said, in irons, 
they were treated with much humanity, being 
allowed all the accommodations whieii their situ- 
ation would admit of, and being freely permitted 
to see thi ir friends Among those w ho hastened 
to yi'-it them in the hulks, and to get up a subbcnp- 
tiin in their behalf, were Dr Pne^tley and Jhtr 
Lind ey By some this punishment was con- 
sidered US unreasonably severe Early in the pre- 
sent «>ession Mr Adam moved in the House of 
Commons for leave to bring in a bill for making 
some important altcrationb in the erimiiial law of 
Scotland, and for allowing of appeals from the 
Court of Justiciary in inaiters of law Leave be- 
ing refused, Mr Adam, on the 14th of February, 
gave notice that he weuld bring forward a motion 
for the relief of Messrs Muir and Palmer in 
another form In the mean time Sheridan, on 
the 24th, presented a petition from Palmer, repre- 
senting that he conceived the sentence passed upon / 
him by the High Court of Justiciary, from which 
there was no appeal, to be unjust Pitt objected 
that the petition could not be received by the 
House without an improper interposition between 
the sentence of a competent court and its execiiF 
tion But It was Dundas that most startled those 
who were pleading, or about to plead, fur the two 
prisoners he intimated that the sentence was 
already executed, that the warrant for the trans- 
portation of Mr Palmer was both signed and 
issued A motion fur adjourning the debate to 
Thursday, the 21th, having been carried it was 
moved by Mr Whitbread that his m ijesty should 

* * Copy of thi MmutM if that usembh «li oh at flnt ealled 
ltiN.lf the Gener U t uovention of Ae Pnenda ol tl t Pooj le uud ahieh 
I aSertvafile took Ae ume of At BriUah Lonven ion f the Helesaten 
of the Peoplt aHocMted to ol Uin Loivarml SutTrase and Anaunl 
I Parluisonts,’ In Howell State Tr alb 




be re(|ueited to prevent Mr Palmer from being 
■ent off before that -day; but this propoution wai 
negatived by a large majority In the end, how- 
ever, Pitt iound himself compelled to allow the 
reception of Palmer*B petition On March the 
10th Adam was allowed to move for a revision 
of the trials of Muir and Palmer He said that 
** leasing making,'’ the crime for which those two 
men ought to have been indicted, corresponded 
to that misdemeanour called in England a public 
libel on government tending to du^turb the peace , 
that the only puniahment provided by Scottish law 
for leasing-making was hne, imprisonment, or 
banishment, that transportation was consequently 
illegal , and he further declared th it, in his opi 
nion, the trial had been unfair and oppressive, and 
the sentence altogether ille^ il arbi rury, and un- 
warrantable Tiie trial had certamh been con- 
ducted with improper heat and violence lox 
mentioned that one of the lords of Justiciary had 
said that no man had a right to opcak of the con- 
stitution unless he possessed landf d proper^ , and < 
that another of those judges had asserted that 
since the disuse of torture there was no adequate i 
punishment for sedition * The lord advocate of ' 
Scotland, Pitt, and Windham, defended the Scottish I 
court and ita sentence The first of these gentle- j 
men, who was therein supported bv Dundas, said 
*hat the Scotch laws were better than the English 
for the punishment of lihels and the suppression 
of seditious I ractices The majority of the House 
seemed to agree with them, and Adam s motion 
was negatived b\ 171 against 32 Motions made 
in favour ot the two convicts in the Upper House, 
by Earls Lauderdale and Stanhope, were not more 
successful an 1 there the lord chancellor carried a 
resolution that there were no giounds for interfer- 
ing with any of the criminal courts of justice as 
now established Skirving and Margarott, having 
been brought up from Leith, were put on board 
the same convict-ship, ‘ the Surprise,’ which, being 
obliged to wait for convov to a certain latitude, 
did not set sail for New South Wales until the end 
of April Before their departure from the Thames 
it was discovered that the general character of 
Margarott did not stand very high on the voysge 
he quarrelled with his brother delegates and com- 
panions 10 misfortune, he entered into a most 
friendly intercourse with the master of the ship, 
while an accusation was brouuhl against Palmer 
aud Skirving of beading a eonspirao to murder the 
master and the crew, in order that they might carry 
the ship into some foreign port, and for iliis the 
two accused were closely eonhned below deck, and 
otherwise treated with great severity Muir, who 
was not included in the accusation, and who was 

* TIm lord iQitlrr^lerk liad wid r undl> and tnu^hU A go- 
Tmawit in orerv « nintry dinuld be j at like • torponti in and In 
thu eountn It la miule up t thi. udiMl nleml whi I al mi I aa n 
ritfht 1 > lie reiv ■» nUni a f r thi ra 4 le wl fan othiui, I ut |wr 
aonnl nr pMt> wha hold I u t> r n ition if them They may | ntk 
nf all Ihrlr p w iie r tY o their barka and 1 ave tfie e atry in a 
tvhikUo of aa eyal It w a Lnid Mwlatoa wlui had aaid If 
pantahiaant adw i a ^ to tha orlae of aadltion were lo be aouiiht Sir 
It aaald aat tan Smad la oar law now Chat hatare la hapfUm 
aboliM 


treated with comparative kindnesa by the ahip- 
captain and those who had charge of the convicts, 
bore strong evidence to the injustice and falsehood 
of the charge, and joined Palmer and Skirving m 
repreaenUng Margarott as an accessary to the 
wrongs they had suffered, as an instigator of their 
accusation, and aa a man rejected and expelled 
from their societ} They all four arrived at Port 
Jackson at the end of October, and were not long 
afterwards joined by Gerald They were treated 
with great kindness by the governor and the few 
respectable inhabitants of the infant and jenal 
I culinv houses were allotted to Muir, Skirving, 

I and Palmer, near to each other , but ** the mer- 
chant of Marylebonc” was accommodated with a 
I lodging at some distance from them Palmer 
wrote to hiB friends that they had no cause to com- 
plain of any want of civility or attention He 
and Skirving empluved themselves m cultivating 
the land allotted to them, and both sent home 
favourable accounts of the climate, the country, and 
the fertility of the soil Muir, shortly after his 
arrival, efleeted his escipe to South Aminca He 
was at San Sebastian, Rio Janeiro, m July, 1794 
From South America he took a passage to Spain 
on boird a Spanish ship in 1796, when Spam had 
made her peace witli the French, and declared war 
against England During this vovage he was in 
great jeopardy, fur the ship he sailed in was at- 
tackid l>\ a British frigate he received a wound 
in the head during the action but if he had been 
captured he would have be^i banged On his 
arrival in Spain he was cast into prison, where he 
lunguibhed until Talleyrand applied fur and ob- 
tained hiB release in the name uf the French re- 
public Muir then repaired to France, and died at 
Burdeaux Cjtrald, who was in vcr\ bad health 
when he left England, died suun alter his arrival 
in New South TV ales, and Skirving did not survive 
him long Palmer lived nearly two years beyond 
the term of his trausportation, and might very 
possibly have returned to Euglsnd if he had not 
chosen to take a very roundabout adventurous 
course At the beginning of 1800 (by the end of 
which year it was lawful fur him to re appear in 
his own country) he was allowed to embark in a 
vessel, which be and some others had purchased 
with the intention of going to New Zealand to take 
in a cargo ot timber lor the Cape of Good Hope 
market The ship, pnncipally the property of 
Palmer, was soon found to be a very craz) ci^t ; 
and, though they had only taken in provision for 
BIX months, they spent twenty six weeks at New 
Zealand, where they could obtain no supplies pro- 
per for a long sea-voyage Famishing, and ap- 
parently verv deficient in the sciences of geography 
and navigation, they beat about the great Pacific, 
wandering in search of pruvitions from one group 
of islands to another, aud never hitting upon a land 
of plenty, until they got to the island of Goraa, 
whcie they lan their crazy vessel on a reef, and 
well nigh lost her and themselves Having, by 
the friendly sssisttnce of the Botives, npurca the 
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craft and obbnned tome ptmiione, they 
to go, not to the Cape of Good Hope, hut to China 
They shaped their course for Macao, but meeting 
with contrary winds they made little way , their 
provisions were soon exhausted, and the »11 repaired 
vessel began again to open her seams To escape 
the double risk of starving and drowning, they ran 
into the island of Guam, a possession of the 
Spaniards, who seized their vessel and made them 
prisoners of war, but otherwise treated them with 
much kindness and hospitality After remaining 
here about eighteen months Palmer died of dvsen- 
terj in the beginning of June, 1802 The only one 
of the five who returned to England was Margarott, 
who IS said to have conducted himself through- 
out with abandoned and shameless profligacy 
In the year 1812 he appeared before a committee 
of the Hous" of Commons appointed to examine 
the transportation system Bj his testimony it 
appeared that he had remained in New South 
IV ales until the jear 1810, and that the expense 
attending his return to London amounted to 450/ 
He died in 1815, while a subscription was raising 
f r hi's relief * 

Befire the departure of the condemned Scottish 
reformers from the Thames two political trials 
were becrun and terminated in England Eaton, a 
bookseller c f Bishopgate-street, was brought before 
the city court at the Old Bailev, on an indictment 
f ir publishing a seditious 1 bel entitled * Politics 
f r the People, or Hogs’-wash* En*,li8h jurus 
being much less al irmed and excited than Edin- 
burgh ones, Eaton was acquitted It soon became 
apparent tl at it was as difficult for the crown | 
lawyers to obtain verdicts in England as it was 
ei sy for thtir brethren 1 1 obtain them in Scotland 
there every political prisoner w is brought in guilty ,t | 
and here every one vas acquitted On the 2nd of 
April Mr Thomas Walker merchant, of Manches 
ter, and a leader of the p ilit cal societies in that 
place, was with 8i\ others (four labourers or me- 
chanics, one * stcntlcm in,’ and one surgeon) tried at 
the Lancaster assizes fir a consj iracy to overthrow 
the constitution and government, and to aid and 
assist the b rench in case they should invade this 
kingdon Walker and his brother Richard (who 
was not indicted) were both hot headed men, evi 
deiitlv capable of going great lengths Walker had 
signed addresses to the Jacobins, but not smee the 
declaration of war Me had brought himself into 
such disrepute by his revolutionary politics, that 
his fellow-townsmen, hot on the other side, had 
attacked his house and well nigh destroyed it 
The counsel for the prosecution attempted to prove 
a great deal too much, and some of the witnesses 
appeared to have been tampered with by the 
Tory and high-cburch magistrates, and more than 
one of them grossly pei^ured themselves The jury 

* Howell Stae Trial! 

to tl e tn il of Muir the lord a Ivoeate took oecuion to glory in 
thia (ket All of tlieie peraooa aaid 1 e who haee had the eon 
r ge t come an 1 etan i trial at thia bar have met with the eame 
(late —they have all b en found 9 a Ity t And I trait that as the evt 
deaoe haa «.learly nfolded tl e diafawioal oondnet of thli penon, ha 
will receive a iimilar veidiet 
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acquitted all the prisoners, and one of the wit- 
nesses waa committed for peijury, and^when tned 
at the next aasmes, thw man was fonnd guilty 
and sentenc^ to stand once in the pillory, and to 
be imprisoned for two yean Not deterred by 
these acquittals, government resolved to pursue 
some of the principal members of the Correamd- 
ing Society and the Society for Constitutional In- 
formation in London , and in the month of May 
Thomas Hardy, Daniel Adams, the Rev Jeremiah 
Joyce, private secretary to Earl Stanhope, and 
tutor to his son. Lord Mahon, John Thelwall, a 
political lecturer the celebrated Home 1 ooke, and 
three or four others, were seized and committed to 
the Tower, charged with high treason Their 
tnals did not commence until the close of the yeai 
On the 12thofMa\, Dundas went down to the 
House of Commons with a message from the king, 
informing the House that seditious practices hi^ 
been carried on by societies in London in corre- 
spondence with other societies for the purpose of 
absembling a Convention to represent the people, in 
defiance of and in opposition to parliament, and on 
principles subversive of our c( nstitution, and cal- 
culated to introduce among us the anarchy pre- 
vailing in France, that the papers of these societies 
had been seized, and would be laid befoie parlia 
ment, and thit his majesty recommended them 
cartfulh to examine the e papers, and to adopt 
such meisures as might appear necessary The 
papers were produced on the very next day, when 
Pitt moved an address of thanks to the king, and 
proposed that the papers should be referred to a 
committee of secrecy, consisting of twenty-one 
meinber<i, chosen by ballot This was agreed to 
On the 16th of May i itt produced to the House 
the report of this committee of secrecy, which, if it 
had found out, certainlv did not reveal anything 
secret or mysterious — the report merely containing 
the proceedings of the two Jjondoti societies fiom 
the year 1791, most of which had been already 
published by the societies them'>elves in the news- 
papers If the extreme measures, amounting to 
little less than the suspension of English liberty, 
were really tendered necessary by circumstances, 
the ministry ought to have explained that neces- 
sity and those circumstances , but Pitt rested upon 
that bag of wind the report of the secret committee, 
which, if It proved anything, proved that, in Eng- 
land at least, no danger was to be apprehended 
from these clubs and societies And upon this 
foundation he demanded, as necessary to the salva- 
tion of the c untrv, the immediate suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act Nor did the great majo 
ritv of the House consider the demand dangerous, 
irrational, or excessive , Burke maintained that it 
was the best meanb of preventing the vast and im- 
minent dangers with which we were menaced, 
Windham said that, if these evils could not be 
averted by the laws in being, other laws more 
stringent must be framed , and the Suspension 
Bill was earned through all its stages in the 
shortest time possible, and by overwhelming ma- 
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jonties. In the Lords, Earl Stanhope said that 
ministers ^ere going to establish a Bastilc and to 
introduce the use of leiires de cadket Lord Lau- 
derdale asserted that, ^hile ministers were talking 
of innovations and revolutions, they were them- 
selves pursiiinfr a revolutionary 6)stem, and esta- 
blishinz that leicn of terror which we so much 
reprobated in France Lord Thurlow expressed 
himself ver\ caiitioush, saving he acceded to the 
bill mirely on the presumption that its necessity 
had been proved 'I he bill was, however, carried 
throush that House also with the greatest haste, 
though not without a strong protest from the Duke 
of Bedford, and the Earls Stanhope, Lauderdale, 
and Albemarle An address beinc; moved on the 
13th of June, b\ Lord Gienville, ti assure the 
king of their lordships* lovaltv and determination 
to punish the participators in the eonspiracv which 
had been laid before them, and to invest his ma 
jest}, if needful, with ad litional power for the 
suppression of attempts against government, it was 
warnilv opposed bv Ijord ijouderdale, but cairied 
and sent to the Commons for their concurrence 
In the debate which ensued in the Lower House, 
Mr Lambton iiotucd that in the report of the 
secret committee mention had been made of wai- 
liLe preparation and arms But what were these 
arms ^ Thev amounted, according to the sp eifi- 
cation in the report, to eighteen pike-1 eads, ten 
battle-axes, and twentv swoid blades Such were 
the warlike preparations tor encountering ind dc- 
Etroving the British government ' 1 ox, alluding to 
the individuals under am st and to the members 
of the political sureties generdlv, <«aid thiv ap- 
peared to be men who might co operate in a rev >- 
lution, but could never pro luce one, — that the} 
might have held imprudent and even seditious laii- 
guagi, but that w ds punishable without recurring 
to suspensions and severit es that would ternf> the 
whole communit}, and without anticipating the de- 
claration of their guilt bv iccurtof justice after 
regular trial Sueh an amieipatn n parliament could 
manifestl} be charged with if it declared its be^ 
licf 111 the Lecusations brought against the«>e per- 
sons In states where the destruction of a few 
persons subverted the whole order of things, a 
small niiiiiber of obscure individuals might pos- 
siblv (ftect a revoluti m , but in a c luntr} like this 
h( thought It unreasonable to fanev that so insig- 
nificdutand diminutive a set of men eouldseri usly, 
with anv rema ns of saiiitv in their minds, have 
engaged in such an undertaking. He moved to 
omit thd )art ol the address which ex| ressed the 
conviction of parliament Uiat a conspuucv had 
been carrving on against the constitution , but his 
amendment was rejected, and the Hoti*>e (oiuurred 
in the uddrc*>8 as sent down b\ the Lirds The 
reverses of our allies and tlu triumph of ihc repub- 
licans on the eontinciit, together with the turbulent 
state of Ireland, ccrUinlv kept up in a large part 
of the communit} an unreasonable but perfectly 
sincere dread of invasion, and, taking at ihtir 
heated idle words men who for the greater part 


I would have been among the foremost to hurl back 
the invaders if the} could have come, it continued 
to be believed that there were not merely in Ire- 
land (where, alas' the belief was reasonable), but 
in England and in Scotland, phalanxes read} to 
join the French To judge of the violence of the 
times, we should place ourselves amid the anxieties, 
the unceasing apprehensions, and agonizing fears 
I of the times, and this we can hardl} do The 
' fears seem to us to have been irrational and almost 
disgraceful , but thev appealed not so to great and 
good men, and to Burke, the greatest man of that 
day or of any dd\ since It was the last sesBiuti 
the philosophical statesman sat in the House of 
Commons, and ‘^ome of his last words there were 
words of warning to the countr} to beware of the 
fuic of France On the 20t}i of June he received 
the thanks of the House for the management of 
the Hastings trial, which uul} ended now , and a 
few dtivs alter he accepUd the Cliiltcrn Hundreds 

In the course of the session a bill, brought for- 
ward b\ W ilbcrforce, and supported b} Fitt, fur 
tlie abolition of that branch of tlu slave trade b} 
will h wc supplied the islands and territories be- 
l mining to forcignci 6 with slaves, was passed bv 
the C mmons, iiotwithstinding the strenuous up- 
pisition of the We«t India iiitercs , the second 
riidiiig hiving btiu curried on the 25th uf Fe- 
bruirv, in a thin House, b} 56 ag mist 38 But 
on the 2nd of Muv the Lords threw out the bill bv 
a mijfrit} ol4-) to 4 Ihc king prorogued par- 
liament in {crson on the 11th of Julv, congratu- 
lating the Lords and Commons on tl^ glori ms 
vietirv uhlaincd over the I'nnch at sea on the Ist 
of June, and the acijuisit ons made in the East 
and \\cbl Indus, and exhurtiii. thtni to firmnc s, 
notwithstanding the successes of the French in the 
Netherlands 

Lord Hiwe*s nival victorv was both scasoimhle 
and glorious About the middle i f \} ril the ships 
composing the Channel fleet, Cdimanded hv his 
lordship, had received the rcquu^ite re purs, md 
had assembled at St Helens It euisisted uf 
thirtv-twu sail ef the line and iiin frigates, hut 
BIX of the ships of the hnc and f mi if the frigates 
were detached under Kear-Admir il M niague to 
esc rt some outward-bound convovs ii to the jii 
ralle' of Cape 1 iiiisterrc It was, therefore, wiih 
oiilv twentv -8i\ sail of the line and five fri.,utea 
that Lird Iluwe proceeded for Ushant to Uuk 
after the Brest fleet and a great French cunvuv 
known to be expected from Anierua and the West 
India Islands The Lnglish cruised for a giud 
man} da}S in blowing, foggy weather, and when 
the} were enabled to look into Brest harbour the} 
discovered that the fleet had put to sea On the 
25th of Muv, after the English had made a fruit- 
less search for the enemy, who had gone some- 
wlicre to meet their homeward-bound convov, two 
French corvettes, mistaking Lord Howe’s fleet for 
their own, ran close in, and were taken On the 
78th Howe caught sight of the French fleet, and 
on the evening of &at day some of his ships 
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attacked a part of their line ; but it grew dark, and 
the firing ceaaed after the ‘ Riivolutionnaire,’ a 
three-decker and the stemmost ship of the enemy, 
had been beaten out of the line On the 29th, 
Boon after daybreak, the t«io fleets were within 
random-shot distance; at various times in the 
course of the day there was some heavy and close 
firing between the English van and the French 
rear ; three of the French ships were much dis- 
abled, but the wind and weather, and the indifferent 
sailing of some of his ships, did not permit Lord 
Howe to gain the weather gage, and get in proper 
order fur breaking the enem\ ’a line * During 
mjst of the time Howe’s own «*hip, the * Charlotte,’ 
was engaged, a cunsideruble quantit\ of water was 
taken in at the lower-deck ports, and the pumps 
wire at work constantl} On the 30th and 31st 
there was little wind and a great fog, but on the 
afternoon of the Ust, the fog clearing off, the 
enemy were «etn — and seen to leeward But be- 
fore the English could get up abrea t of them the 
diy was too far advanced fur bringing them pro- 
perlv to action Howe watched them closely with 
his frigates during the night , but the French had 
no intention of being off thc> had full} deter- 
mined to risk a close action rather than abandon 
the anxiously elected convoy to be intercepted 
and captured They had sent their disabled ships 
back into Brest, and they had been joined by 

* It nnpeara tint Lord llowo himsLlf passed through thi French 
lim iitiisdttj letwun th(. fltth and sixth bhi| iii thtir rear thit 
thi Ilelh rnpnon ( int un Ho] r an 1 the ' 1 1 \ i ith m ( apt iin 
I rl III r\ s m ur C )n« is 1 llisiid him d in Is I it tlut m 
III r bhips fill isviii;, h m n 1 1 li 8 tu i rniids I iii(, v«r> niiieli dis 
died 1 rn lid d us n mill ml alsanti^s trim Iiim tild min 
irisri. as th rti tl hu shi] s hail p issi I tu Ici ward jf tli vn mv, 
ml h IS iiiK tatki. I astirii t th tienih line, did not rgoin him in 
time to b'ist ans cfleLtual support , 


other ships fresh out of dock or port.* Their 
admiral (Villaret-Joyeuse) who had distinguished 
himself under Suffrem, in the East Indies, during 
the last war, was both a brave and a skilful officer. 
Jean Bon Saint- Andrd, the friend or creature of 
Robespierre, and one of the most terrible members 
of the Mountain, was on board the fleet as com- 
missioner from the Convention, to remind every 
officer and man of the guillotine, and of what he 
owed to the republic 

The dawn of the Ist of June disclosed the 
French about three or four miles to leeward in 
order of battle, under an eas} sail to the westward 
They had twent>-Bix line- of- battle ships, while the 
English had but twenty-five, the ‘Audacious,’ 
74, Captain Parker, having separated on the 
28th in a shattired condition. In the size of their 
vessels, in their aggregate number of guns and 
men, and in their weight of metal, the French had 
a considerable superiority. f Lord Howe imme- 
diately stood towards them Being abreast of them 
at ibout seven in the morning, he wore to the lar- 
board tack, while the French waited his approach 
in the same position Having made the necessary 
arrangements in his line for opposing hit large 
ships to the large ships of the ei cmv, bethinking 
himself of a good English proverb, he lay-to, and 
intimated by signal that there was time for the 
men to breakfast before going into action At 
about half-past eight he made Che signal for the 
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fleet to close, to pnss thiouc^h the French hue and 
engage them to leeward van to van, rear to rear, 
every ship euKsving her opposite in the enemy’s 
Ime His pre\i()UB orders had been clear and 
peremptorv, and, as he steered for the * Montague,* 
Vi]laret-Jo\eu8e'8 ship, mhich mounted 120 guiie, 
he kept tlie sicrnal for close action flyine on board 
his 0^11 ship the * Queen Charlotte* The ships 
ahead and untern of the admiral kept awav parallel 
to her, receding a heavy fire from the french, 
nhi(h they did not return till their closeness to 
thiir adversariiB made evirv shot ttll Altluuuh 
there ^as scarcely space to effect the passage, the 
'Queen Charlotte’ forced htrvvav hetvkeeii the 
stem of the ‘ Montigoe* and the head of the ‘ Ja- 
cobiir 84, and was ‘.oon so doseh enuaced to lee- 
ward that the ensien of the ‘ Moniagne,* n much 
loftiir Slip friquenth wn\el over her quarter- 
deck. These two ships opened their fire a little 
after nine o’cl )ck and at nearly the same niomtnt 
the action became general in the centre Uiifor 
tuiiateh onh the ‘Deft nee* (( ap am Gumhiei), 
the ‘ Marlborough’ (Hon G Berkeley), the 
‘Royal George* (Domett), the ‘ Qiittn (Nott), 
and the ‘ Brunswick ’ ( I Harvey), pushed tiirougli 
the enemy’s line and engaged them to leeward 
The ‘Gibraltar (Mackenzi ) omit ed to cro‘-8 
th( French admira' in order to engage hisstcond 
ahead, as l.is station required, and C i| tain Moll >y 
of the ‘ Caesar ’ bat ked his main-top-s ul and w hiKt 
distint from the entmv, though tht signil for 
closet engagement w as abroad The f ir gre iter 
p irt of the shi]is, to the inhinte mirtifuition of 
Howe, cngHgod their ri b]k < tivt id v ersur t s to w ind 
ward, thus allowing the hrtiich, when laaten t) 
g 1 oft before the wind But, n ilwithst uuling the 
failures in the Bn isli nictneeuvr , ii was mi n 
found tint the French cull not stinl tint chise 
fightini; \fier helimn,, m infuIU for about an 
hour \ illiiret .1 )ve use ga\( way and stood off to 
the n«rthwurd and w is f illuwid bv all the ships 
in his van that could carrv sail He left fen of 
his sliip>>, almost all of them totally dismasted, to 
the w ndward, nearly surrounded by the English 
But the uninjured state of some of the French 
ships, which still continued the engagement, and 
the (iispertcd and cnppled condition of a part of 
t ( British squadron ( imong others Howe s own 
s> i|i, winch Jiad lust her fore-top mast, and then, 
j St a the French admiral sheered off, her mam- 
tip iiiatst) enabled many of the Fieneh to escape, 
when tin only canvas three of them could spread 
was a small sail raised on the stump of the forc- 
mabt The retreat of theae ahips waa uovered by 
Villaret-Joyeuae^ whs^ havmg lam le leewitd, and 
repaired his damaaea, brought up eleven or twelve 
of hiB ships, not duabled by the lorn (at leaet) of 
any of their masts, to the e u e c our of his dumasted 
ones Seven, however — * Le Juste* of 80 gun**, 
the ‘ Sans Pareil ’ of 80, * L’America * of 14, 
* L’Achille’ of 74, * Le Northumbeiland * of 74, 
‘ L‘lmpctueux* of 74, and ‘ Le Vengeur,* 74--wrcre 
abandoned to their fate, struck their flags, and 


were immediately taken poB«eBSion of b\ the Eng- 
lish The ‘ ^engel r,* however, had receiyed too 
many Fnglish shuts between wind and water to 
remain a prize she filled and went down in deep 
water almost as soon as the English flag was 
hoisted on her * After securing his siy other 
prizes, and giving assistance to the most shattered 
of his own ships. Lord Howe made the signal fur 
hiB fleet to close round him This was done w th the 
iiitentiun of again attacking \ illarct-Joyense, if he 
should attempt to cut oft the ‘ Queen* (one of the 
five ships which had followed his lordship n 
breaking the enemy’s line and attacking to lee- 
ward, but which now, from her disabled state, had 
drifted to a considerable distance from the Lnglisii 
fteett), or it, by trying to weather his captured 
ships, he should attempt to retrieve the foituue of 
the day The French admiral, however, aimed at 
notl iin; hut securing his own retreat he attempted 
iiiithei to cut off the‘Qu(en* nor to molest the 
‘ Brunswick,’ which had lust her mizcn nia^f and 
had driven to leeward of sonic oi his ships he 
collet led Ins nineteen sail of the line and made 
away fur the coa^t of Britany The damage in the 
mast and ri^uing of the English ships gcncruliy 
was so tc nsideralil ihit they were obliged lo lay- 
to, and the 2nd and 3rd of June were employed 
in securing such injured masts as were left, fixing 
piry -masts w here requisite, reinovine the pnsmers, 
and t ikii g the si\ 1 1 zis in t w The victoiy had 
nut been obtnncd with ut a coii«ideiahle loss, for 
MB long as the French remained in action they 
fought gdilaniK, and their adv iitutrts were, as we 
have stated not inconsiderable Ihe number of 
killed in the Briiish fleet was 279, of wounded 
877 Of the ( ffirc rs ot rank ( aptuin M u tauu of 
till ‘Mon agu’ vvMs killiil, and C iptuin Hiitt f the 
* Qu cn ’ unci ( iitiin J Hervey cif tne ‘Bruns- 
wick* d ed of then wounds Rc ir •Vclniiral Pcalty 
(‘ Bcllcropli n ’) Ki ir \(imir 1 Bowytr (‘ B ir- 
fleur*), and Admiral Or v (‘ ‘^overugn ’), wtic 
bidh wounded and miii lated Captain the H n 
George Berkeley (‘Marlborough’), Captain Sir 
Andrew S Douglas (second captain of the ‘Queen 
C harlotte ’) were aiso wounded severe ly , and a cc n- 
tusion which Sir Andrew received uciasioned I is 
death after the lapse of some years flirei lieu- 
tenants of the navy, one captain and c i e lit utc i aiii 
of the armv, three masters, seven mastcr’h mans 
and inidshipm n, were killed one muster, two 
captains, and one lieutenant of mariiies, ten liiu- 
tenaniB of the navy (two of whom died) and 
eighteen midsiupmen, were severely wiundbd But 
the earuage on bmurd the crowded I ranch 
tbipa wuB far more flnodfliL lo the six captured 
•h^ alone the killed were 690, the wounded 580 
Ahovo aOO wm supposed to hove gone down with 

• VW 'VwfMO* ImS Smb a» dM>f aopvwd «itli the nrnni 
wM/ mt ef Ihe its lUpe Ihsi broke the liu tli t many nrthnr 
PSIVI wm loffB mwmj bf the lollukiii Thi ii lek of Uah khip b* Inz 
4rescht tb^ lay k cl k tORiihi r that on tl e wir ciecka 
the ereva lb eht baad to hand with the imi I m nu fur luu 1 us tlie 
faoa «ltli c >Td ah t and wllH an) we ip in ti at chance oupi lied 

i TIu * Qu Ml hud lieeii irrew Injuied and lioil lallen Into the 
■me ertUenl altuatiun on tlir tStii ol May 
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the * VengeuT ' The number of pneonen removed 
IB stated at 2300 * 

Of some of his captains Lord Howe evidently 
tho\u?ht he had good reason to complain, and it 
has been hinted that more than one of them ousfht 
to have been broiit^ht before a ( ourt-martial for 
misconduct and disobedience of orders His loid- 
ship’s biofi;ra])her, whose opinions carrv with them 
u profi s^ional weight, eavs, “The comraander-in- 
chief’s orders were undoubtedly not carried into 
effect by a very largt portion of his fleet, as to 
p ssmi; throunh the line, and each engaging his 
opponent t ) keward , bur this did not appear to 
hd\e arisen from anv wilful di obedience, but from 
inabilitv in ‘•ome on account of the bad sailing of 
the ships, and in ethers from the very compact 
1 ne in winch the French were formed, so that fi\e 
cajitains onh of the Brili'*h fleet had the nerye to 
let tbeir ships ‘make thiir own way,* like the 
‘ Charlotte,’ through the line others again erred 
by mistake of signal**, which may very ofttn happen 
in the midst of the smoke and confusion that must 
OLCUi in an tiuagemcnt between two fleets There 
was besides a*^ignil, will h left to each comniander 
a di’^eittioiidry power to engigc his opponent either 
to windward or leeward, ns circumstances might 

arise In a letter from a gallant admit al, 

who was in the bittle of the 1st i f Tune and now 
liMTig it is lustly ohsiryed, — * I he Ut of June 
was the first general acti in f ught in the course of 
the war, and led to many glorious results, had it 
bicn the list, not one of the French shi])8 would 
haM been allowed ti return to pert — illuding to 
the lilt vptnciKc of many of the capt tins and the 
raw news of the crews, some of the former of whom, 
in pdtticul r, c impleleh defe itt 1 the intention of 
the comm inder-in-chief, by mistaking his order — 
the m isr simple and inttlligible that could begntn 
— that each ship shouiJ pass through the enemy’s 
liiK, and each engage his opponent to leeward 
The subsequent “ignal, that ‘ each ship should steer 
for an 1 engyge the ship ojiposed to her in the enemy’s 
lint,’ relit ytd the comniinders from the difficulty 
and d iiuer of p tssiiig through the enemy ’s compact 
line, but eiifoiced the tirder foi each ship to eii* 
gagt hei opponent ”t Possibly there weie among 
Lord Howe’s captains some who would haec pre- 
ferred waiting for ihe rich-freighted French convoy 
from Amenta and the AAcst indies to fighting the 
re^iiiblican ffcpt , for the temptatii n of prize-money 
was great, and it might yery reasonably be appre- 
hended that while they were getting their ships dis- 
masted in close combat the eonvo} niigiit steal into 

• yy Hum S I » irt Row Ni n1 Tli^torv fthi urtWar — Jamm 
N ^Hl H t j I rd How 1> rni wiitun « Ui but i ws 

1 and in si i 1 n R r w ■ I if of hi^ I ord«l ip 

t Sir I hi I I I %v I lit of Farl Hr«f> (iulli«hnl in IS H) liir 
b lu pi d» — It la-* It niHiltlat if I nt Ntla n Idl bii>n 
i ti I ici f I d Tlom on the I M of Turn th frnlalilil\ isthat 
no I 1 I f tl f Fr ml il 11 n^ eac iml Granted —and I Lt rd 

If I tl leii I tun ( 0 kb till \ hall rd NtlmnnL p- 

t III SHI lireas «l 1 k » I the I lit I o thi Nile tin fiolaliitt 

IH qua 1\ Htr iik hi A w 11 I hi mi <>q al s net till tur 

inil N Ison iiU I 11 1 I id 11 « H ( \ mpit in ismI.ii nK lo 

eti*r\ L mman ler h h o] n ini nt lit* hat rtnil 1 Lor I Nelaun or any 
ether Lonini nukr eflert if h» whole ] la i waa diraiiged I v tht baa 
qiialiUi a of hia bhlf a and the laixpertence and laoupaoity of many 
of th( ir command a 


port ; tad it really happened, after the battle, aod 
when the dioabled flaet waa returniBg to England 
for repairs, that the nch convoy, escorted by eiglM 
■ail of the line and some frigates, arrived in safety 
in Brest harbour. But atill, with every dtduction, 
“ the Glorious First of June’* was a dav honour- 
able to the British nav} — was a most seasonable 
victory, pniper to keep up the national spirit, and 
to lead to greater exploits hereafter 

Not satished with claiming the merit of the 
safe arrivnl of the greit comoy, and with praising 
the valour w hieh the I rent h sailors had reallv dis- 
played, deputy Jean Bon Saint- \ndr«i (who had 
wished himself ashore as soon as the battle hegai ) 
claimed the victory over the Ln..liBh * With the 
national impudence, and a bold defiance of evi- 
dence, and of facts which had been visible to many 
thousands of indn iduals, he declared in his report 
to the Convention, that the English had sus 

ships of the lino, or ten more than the French ; 
that the battle lasted from nine o’clock in the mom- 
iiig till three in the ifternuun, when the English, 
after set mg several of their ships sunk, suspended 
their fire and sheered ofl with all the sail they 
could carry But Jean Boii’s strength of lying and 
power of invention t were not strong enough for 
Barrerc, the great reporter and oracle of the com- 
mittee of *salut PuhlUy who, on the 9th of July, 
amused the National Convention with an account 
of the victory of the republican fleet ten times 
more fihulous than the commissioner’s Jean Bon 
had idmitted, in a periphiasti manner, that some 
ships liud been captured bv the English, but Bar- 
lere merely said that ihe trench had been com- 
peMkd to leave seven of then dismaniled ships at 
s( i, %ihith he itared ven lost Jean Bon m 
relating, in a hyperbolical style, many acts of hero- 
B id not a word about the sinking of the 
‘ \ engeur ,* but Barrere carnished Ins oration with 
apoetnal descnpiion of that catastrophe, declaring 
that the r'‘i)ublicBns on board the ‘ Vengeur,* see- 
ing that she was tilling, refused, to a man, to seek 
safety by *vur rendering, fought their lower-deck 
guns till the water reaihed them, then gathered 
on the quarter-deck, and, having hoisted every flag, 
])ennant, and streamer they had on board, went 
down with her, shouting Fite la Repuhlique f 
Vne la Fiance ' — the last thing disappearing 
beneath the waves being the tri-culor flag He 
moved, and the Convention most enthusiastically 
decreed, that a model of the ‘ Vengeur * should be 
suB])ended fiom the roof of the Pantheon, or the 
temple dedicated by the gratitude of the republic 

* itur laUd uf Jton Rid that liein^ Ten illghtly w unded on 
iKmr 1 tl p u miral s bhi| tin Montakoo hp rm hintpll earned on 
1 aid one ol the ftrimu,H which nerer came intii ac.ti n aud re 
ma ned ih rdii al thi botlc m of tht h k under ] rt tei ce of |,Lttiug hu 
wnuii I unsM 1 

t Ih L iin Hsi neriniort h r ml thei liU i it tl t i h 
nil tl n li cl 1\ TO viPtlin that I u cwuutryn eii wtn ii t q ite 
fcutl k d wiilor u tliPT were aoMii n Wp fiavp h ihUi li .ad 
le lit I pt ml mut horni It comlat that tin ii I s iter 
witiiea ed I hi Punch Beet wm m r id mile md lU d .] Hiti m 
win well made Bat tAc hre that \e A ip /i « /n mttu nty 
than method andthu it n nee trAicA «( anpertnmt t the eymaHne U 
ourtthem((f Flamlu hove been mmmmtiea —Jean Men $ Bepnit W tA> 
Cunvent wn, I A Hitt Patiement 
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to the memory of her great men Paintera and 
poets seized upon the splendid fiction, and many 
were the hard pictures and harder \erse8 painted 
and written upon it and about it. Chdnier, the 
lyrist and laureut of the re\olutiun, put it into his 
* Song of Victories / and, not satisfied i^ith making 
the herots of the ‘ Veiigeur* sing ‘ Vue la Re- 
publtque* ^hile the> were sinking, ha made them 
sing on A\hen they is ere at the bottom of the 
sea ’ • 1 ht “ Pindaric muse ** of old republican 

Lebrun “ could not be mute and she or he de- 
voted an entire ode to the * Vengtur * The stor\ 
spread far and iside, becoming an article of histo- 
ncal belief, not only in France and all over the 
continent, but also in England It had been in- 
serted in hundreds or thousands of respectable 
books, and no one seemed to doubt its perfect au- 
thenticit}, VI hen, in 1838, an Lnghsh veteran, who 
had been in the battle, extinguished it for ever for 
all the world, but France, bv a plain statement of 
facts in a homeh letter to the newspapers It was, 
however, strange that the bubble should not have 
been burst at least thirt\-si\ vears earlier, fur Mr 
William Stewart Rose, who had the best means of 
information, and who knew ]>er<ionalh nun} of 
the officers engaged on the 1st of June, exposed 
Barrere’b fiction in the volume of his ‘ Naval His- 
tory* which was puUished in 1802* Mr Rost 
then said, in the most distinct manner, that the 
whole siorv was an extraxaqmt lutun I le f«d- 
lowing passages from ins book ought not to have 
been allowed to slide out of memorv — tar 
from challenging certain death, and glorving in 
their fate, these poor wretches (the crew ot the 
‘\cngeur*), whose gullani deieiue de^^erved a 
better fate, substituted our union-iack for the re- 
publican ensign, and spread themselves over the 
sides and rigging of the ship, stretching out their 
hands to their enemies, and supplieaiing thtir 
assistance Part of the erew were saved bv the 


exertions of their enemies, but the criwds which 


the British ensign, there is not one who doei 
not testify to the eagerness with which they im- 
plored succour, and the generous anxiety with 
which the English attempted to save them. It ia 
a curious fact, that, while Barrere was expatiating 
on the noble ardour of republicanism, which thus 
excited a whole ship’s company to prefer death to 
slaver), several of the crew were actually enrolled 
in the rovalist regiment of Count d’Hervilly.** 
[DTlervill)’s was a regiment composed chiefly of 
1 rench emigrants, then raising or raised in Eng- 
land ] \et so it was in spite of these almost 
official, and thoroughlv reliable revelations in 1802, 
Barrere’s storv was allowed to pass current, even 
111 this countrv, until November, 1838, when Rear- 
Admiiul Griffiths cheeked and finished its career * 

At hast nine tenths of the marvellous things 
told bj the French of their exploits in the revolu- 
tionarv and Bonaparte wars rest on a foundation 
just as slender as this meidcnt of the ‘ Vengeur,’ 
but, until some more Griffithses and Carlyles raise 
up thiir hands, the unrebuked lies arc likely to 
maintain their credit. So long as our writers take 
upon trust the inventions or exaggerations of the 
I rench, without exercising logic or common sense 
^without rLfcniiig to German, Spanish, Italian, 
and other conumporary authorities ( less easy to 
read than the French accounts) — we must expect 
no rational history of the last war We have hinted 

* Rtur Xilnuiiil Gnnithib litter to tin * Suu niwipaticr wu to 
tl iM n c - 

s ti pen d of I >r I II me 4 Mctor\, on Hit Ut of June 1794 
till bi >r\ 1 til Viiiffiiir French '4 in eliip voioh down mth 

< I r n nil, oni hir in iii>i h I* Rtpuiliqui !— Vi\i le 

It <rt X nnd tin iurthir nl siirditt tint tliofl pontinued flnng 
the man il i k )(u s i u r li r 1 m r diik wak imrakruud. I h I ten re 
IK It I \ il Uritl il liik Inn %irv riceiitU n Meitiil l\ e FKiicti 
I t r it ruiuited n doubt on tin putt ol the Irinch in poll 
ti il aul(\ itinh m tixib— (rec wh ik Bi onpirti ranked hii tic 
t r\ at In ikir t t ]nniilf,Ht d tlir>u),h rranri Whilu theee 
ri) rtii 1 li nil iitaunti uoain i iiiAiiud to uur uii(,htioiri it 
M n 1 liul w tl tl ( whil t i ntrali it But now when two 
I 1 ..I la tho a r r I I \ — Mr Xlianii in liii liiatork of I mope 
1 riu t 1 1 II I Iv I tl n nd Mr I rl>li in hia similar work 

— K ^ t tl I I II II II II r 1 11^1 ah Buth irit\ 1 i luai ler ii ri),ht 

tl st lit 1 I III wl ha r\ IS I ri iiruloua pieci ol uonstiiae At 

tl tl th Vit til Mink tl icu >11 I 1 1 nr Iked Mime time The 


attempted to spring intocich bout, thrLateiiiug tlust 
unfortunate men and those who eaiiu to their uc I 
courwith equal destruction, made all further eflorts | 
desperate, and checked the compassionate zeal of 
their conquerors Tuo of the Frmch offiters, in- 
deed, betrayed no anxiety to avail themselves of ' 
any means of safety, and continued walking up j 
and down the «tem-gallery apparentlv engaged in 
conversation, while the ship, heeling and gradually 
sinking dte)>cr and deeper, at length admitted the 
water into her ports, then righted for a moment, 
and was imntediately cngulphed. . So 

entirely destitute of foundation is this (Barrere’s) 
account, that there is nut an officer who was 
present at the moment but bears witness to the 
fact of the French crew having actually hoisted 

* D oil partent oea cru dechirani ^ 

Quail a Mtit CLi son ma|,oaiiimes 
Lpb son dea brasM oxpiruna 
Qui chiiu ent lu loud uea al tmia 

O'uvrrtJt Ch/Hier 

f Mr. W 8 Roae, who haa ainic ncqu red rrputiitiOD aa n iioit 
tnaaller, IniDBlaSor, and aa a man of eaqumta humour la aicona aou 
afPltt a fnrnd 4 nd auhaltem tiia laU Sir Gootk# Roae, who waa for 
■o man} vaan, trcaaurer to Uie n ivy 


Ir 1 I fl t 1 n II il I ill 1 1 1 irr II win I and C ipluin Keuaudin 
III I 1 1 •« II I Hil Inn n III Alls h iir III Ilf ur j ri oneia ii i card her ma 
Jins -.alii ( I II 11 1 I I hIiii Iw I f urth 111 utinaut and about 
III 11 1 w I iIm fri III k lUIrr oi Imird th *( llodvn 
tri liirl Nils, Ilk liH I leliiii 11 in llii. Alfreua and a mi 40 
in til liir 1 iiiir c mmaiiUdbs Iiiuliiiiiil lit luU Bear Admiwl) 
W nni 1 lit V 1 11^1 ui w N tuKt ii | oaaeaaloii of I > the Imata of tho 

( iIInIiii lie ill nut 11 thi h m mil tin Allred Lieutkiiaat 
I>i*>ih ini] H iiid ( i|tain U mudui Bill ms self who wen hs Cap- 
tun S h miKrt k iieaire at 1 inih in hia cabin InarinK the ciira of 
dikir M ran t thi atarboard j laitpi i,allir} and ihi net writniaM‘d 
th m liii iuls a tm* >i.sLr wire nun In dlalrraa muri reads to 
m t thin kilsik 

A th |,h tin Kalliint rear admirsl aicma to do ai we -ire anzioia 
itahuuld Ih undirit mI that wi d i not confound the eelehrits or 
miriiol Mr AliaonandM earlsli— that wi d> not oonniler the 
worka ut th w two Ki nil miu ak bi iiik at all nmUar 

Mr (arlsh in hu mpi nd idit n rttraiu hw error nitli hu uaual 
point decluriDK that 1 1 riiand ) Mtudia I'lnto Baron Munehauken, 
Cmj, loatri raalmanuur win (,riat liara but not the tfieateat— that 
Barren , Anarn u oi ihi (.uillotinc aurpaoaed them all— that iliia 
otors aliout the V(n|{eiir wBk liairert a maoterpieci Hit larKcat, 
moat iDapiriii^ I iici. if Uaqut (liLtrue) and rbodom >ntadt ) mauu 
tictured fur some c ntiriia bs nus manor nation For which 
worda a hi irk mark hak been aet upon Mr ( arijlo in Frann , fur 
ever and I vermon We ahuuld think hla life would acuroLlv have 
been In aaM} li hi had sentured oser to l*aria oliortls aOtr tlic pub- 
lication of thia Ills atiund edition Tlie French Joiirnalwta and writing 
people in fteneral r unK and atill cling Ui the taploded fable and 
were and are furuiua rabid atark aianng mad agaiiiat all who have 
dared to dnulit ii but moat of all aswinat Rear Admiiol GrilHtha ami 
Thomna Carls ie who put doubt out et the qiieatiou II M rhiera'e 
Hialors abould go through Sfty idttiona in hu lifetime BarrAre a lie 
will be found, imredooed. unmitigated, nnapollt in the SlUelh 
editkm. 
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at the absurdity ot piscing implicit confidence in 
the stilted casuistical mfemoires of the Girondists , 
but what shall iiie say of the Englsh writer who 
place the same reliance on Girondist authorities in 
one page, and on Jacobin authorities in the next 
or perhaps in the same page, or even in the very 
same paragraph , making a jiot-poum of contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies — who goes on bestowing 
the same confidence on the Bonaparteans or Impe- 
rialists as he had given to the Girondists and 
Jacobins, and who seems not to he aware of the 
existence of an} other c ntineiital authorit es what- 
soever — who, e\cn when there is good English au 
thorit) at hand, either overlooks it in ignorance of 
its e\iBtence, or couples it with the French bom 
bast, as if truth and fiction could mirch together, 
or, by being blended, present a perfect truth •* 

Lord Howe’s Channel fleet was at sea again on 
the 3rd of Stptember, and then consisted of thirt\- 
seven sail of the line, and seven frigites, ti which 
were addtd a squadron of four s(\ent^ lours, one 
Bixt\-four, and three frigites, fuinished by our all^ 
the Kinu, of P rtugul The 1 reiirh fleet had not 
vet come cut ol Brest , but tow 'll ds the end of the 
V ear, when 11 iwe hud returned to pirt, iluv ven 
tured out to sia, and began a most iinf ituiiate 
cruise which inde 1 in the 1 iss of fivt if their ships 
of the line b\ bil weather and aeudents It is 
impossible to comprise in our narrative all the 
frigate huhts, fr evtn the contests between smill 
squidrons, which took phee in these first vea^s of 
the war Ihere was a vurietv and iiiequulitv in 
the spirit displumed in some of these numerous en 
gagemenib, but, iii general, the supemiitv of the 
English, as sailorb and combatants on their own 
element, was maintained and enhanced, while 
manv of the actions showed a combination of skill, 
coolness, and braver), which will never be sur- 
pibbed These engageinentB took pi ice in the 
Channel, on the coast of France, in the Mcdiier- 
ranein and \rehipelago, in the hast Indies and in 
the West, for the French had ships enough to 
bliowr in all these seas, and in some places thev 
liul for a time a decided superioritv of force 
During the wh le of the present ) ear the British 
lost onl\ one ship of the line, the ‘Alexander* 
74, and bhe diu not surrender until she had sub 
tamed the assault of three French ships of the 
hue for two hours hiothing was more evident 
than that the spirit of our officers and men was 
incomparablv higher than it had been during the 
American war 

In the West Indies, where land forces co ope 
rated with the navv, our success was sufficientU 
brilliant Perhaps too much importance was at- 
tached to the conquest of some sugar islands , but, 
if we had not taken theirs, the Fiench would have 
taken ours, subjecting the planters and colonists 1 1 
a horrible fate The troops under the command 
ot Lieut -General Sir Charles Grev, which had 
been landed on the coast of Flanders in the pre- 
ceding autumn, when the Duke of \ork and his 
alius were closely presstd by the French, were 
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soon re-embarked, and continued tbeir voyage to 
Barbadoes, the place of their original destination; 
and in the month of February they proceeded, 
with a squadron of four ahipa of the hue, and four- 
teen frigates and other vessclst under the command 
of Vdmiral Sir John Jervis, to reduce the island of 
Martinique, against which an unauccesaful attempt 
had been made in 1793 The French defended 
themselves in their forts, which were rather nume- 
rous and Btrong, but tlie Biitibh squadron and 
arm) were both reinforced during the siege of 
Fort Louis and Fort Bourbon, and hv the 25th of 
March the ibland was completely reduced * Saint 
L icie surrendered after the mere show of a defence 
The rich and well tortihed island of Guadaloupe 
held out fur some time, and gave occasion to 
several sieges and storm mgs, but b) the end of 
Vpril the garrisons caj itulated, five or six thousand 
men laid down then arms, and the isles of Marie- 
galante, Deseada, and the Saintes (the dependencies 
of Gudd iloupc) w ere included in the surrender Sir 
C h irlcs Gre) then despatched some of his troops, 
under GeiicialW h\te, to complete the expulsion of 
tl c French ot the republican pariv from the island 
of M Domingo In the inonih of M a), the repub- 
lic ins having flcl in all din ctions, Port-au Prince, 
the French capital, was captured by Wh)te In 
the me in time the vellow fever broke out in Gua- 
daloupc, committed great ravages among the Eng- 
lish tr )ops there, and carried off General Dundas, 
whj hid been appointed governor of the island, 
and at this sad moment, and when our ships were 
engiged elsewhere, a squadron arrived from 
I ranee, having on board fifteen hundred or two 
ihouband land troops and a commissioner of the 
C invention — the blood) and terrible Victoi 
Hugue**, who, upon the death of the commandant 
bv the fever, tiok upon himself the entire di- 
lection of the troops Being the bearer ot the 
dtcrecs of the Convention, which gave imme- 
diate liberty to all the blacks he was immedi- 
atclv j incd b) the negroes and mulattoes The 
trench rovalists of the island, who had joined the 
English, and invited them thither, in order to be 
pr leeteil from the fury o^ the sans-culottes, either 
changed sides or faintlv adhered to the English 
Sir Charles Grev and Sir John Jervis, who were 
awE) at St Christopher’s, collected a force from 
the adjoining islancls, and attempted to dislodge 
\utor Hugues, who had made himself mastei of 
one or two ot the forts On his side the Conven- 
tionalist attracted a number of blacks and despe- 
rate adventurers of nearlv all kinds and nations to 
hib standard, promising the poor the property of 
the rich, promising the blacks a pcriect equal- 
ity with the whites, assunng to all the Rights of 
Man, and ever) blessing and advantage which the 

* On the 4th of Marcl I r i cc 1 dwRi 1 (D ko cf Kent father of 
herproMDt Majiit\, arrt\t I at Martini | l Uun Ca ada anl took 
tl eommand of one ol tlu Brituh briKadol Tie French cum 
miQ er yy m Cieneril Richimleii Kin t the offir r ol thu nime 
«h ha I H r\ed in Amenca « ith Lafayett an 1 vho waa now I idiiig 
I imKlI II Frame to eara{ e llit 11 tine H ^ U \al H ghnew du 
tingmahed 1 imaolf here in t atill more at Guadaluupe where he 
commanded and lad a atormini, ditarhmtnt 
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Tevu&uQon had conferred on the common people m 
France. Theae motley rapublicana, 'v^ho plun- 
deretU homed, and murdered the respectable colo- 
niata, ^cre well beaten in three encountera, but 
their number kept inciLasinfc, >»hile the English 
force uas thinned b^ incessant fatigue, the spread 
of the }elloe fever, and the miseries of the rainy 
season After some desperate but unf rtunaie 
and apparently ill-directed attacks on Point-a- 
Pitre, the capital of the island. Sir Charles Grey 
returned to Martinique, which was in danger from 
fierce insurgents and banditti, the prosel^tf^s of 
Victor Hugues The weak English force \iinch 
remained behind in Guadeloupe, ^ivith t>ume three 
or f lur hundred desperate French to\ d sts— n en 
who had nothing to hope from Victor Hu(;ues, but 
death by the guillotine he had brought a th him, 
or fusil^e and massacre at the hands of his em in- 
cipated blacks — kept their ground for a long time 
in a corner ot the island \\ hen the\ ^ere sur- 
rounded and reduced almost to extremities, Sir 
John Jervis, though the hurricane months uerc nut 
passed, sailed to their asaistanre On arriving ht 
mund that he could not so much as commui irate 
with them and a day or tvvo after his arrival Ge- 
neral Graham, vv ho had been badlv wounded, made 
a very bad capitulation hv whidi the Irtnih 
royalists were given up to Vict r Hugue*' and his 
black, white, and mulatto repuhlicans Ihc l,ui1 
lotine was set to work upon them it Point i Pitre, 
the negroes being taught liuw to mar age that h 1\ 
instrument , but the greater part A these r \ ilists 
were fusiladed in heaps h\ the republic at u d ne- 
groes If the same deeds had not been ]Krpe- 
trated in France b\ seorcs of the generals and 
commissioners of the Convention, this Hi guts, 
whose name to this day is never mentioned in the 
West India Islands without shudd r tig miuhi 
pass fur a most exiraordinarv and censfuu us 
villain he showed no ni rev, the suk and 
wounded id the huspiiuls the verv deid in their 
graves, were the objects of h s erutliv or outrage. 
At his command the remains of General Dundas 
were tom from their saneiuarv and thr wn into 
the river Some British officers, wlom the 
chances of war had made his prisoners, were con 
demned to the most servile labours Bv the end 
of the jear he had entirelv recovered iIk island, 
but bad reduced a great pait of it to a frightful | 
waste, having deatruved the plantations and seats 
of the rojalists, and marked his course everywhere 
with devastation and blood 

A curious triumph attended our arms in the 
Mediterranean, where Corsica, the native island of 
the man who was to soon to be the mister and 
despot of France and the arbiter of Eur ipe, an- 
nexed itaelf to ihe British crown Ihe cruelties 
committed bv the Fnnrh, under LmsW, in 
their subjugation of the island, were of too recent 
a date to be forgotten bv a vc ry brave but verv re- 
vengeful people. To the Corsicans the 1 reuch 
let&ra were alient in blood, in language, in man- 
neiB, in interettB, in everything , and a very larfe 


part of the population, including all the moun- 
taineers and most of the peasantry, who pretty 
closely resembled their neighbours, the Sards, who 
had so mauled Admiral Truguet’s fleet las year, 
were iiiCLnatcl ai the changes introduced into the 
isle, and the disrespect shown to their priests since 
the revolution \t the dawn of that mighty 
change which deluded so lirge a portion of man- 
kind with false and extravagant hopes, many of 
the better-educated Corsicans fondly believed that 
tbeir countrv would be improved and rendered 
happv bv the politic 1 icf rms in } r gress at Pans, 
and bv reman ing a j.orti(n of the Fiench tmpire, 
a realized L ipiii In 1789, on the motion of 
Miraleau, lu lIk Coiistiueiit \'*'>(ml)l\, all the 
Corsican | atriots, who had bravelv fought against 
ilu brtneli iwcn \ tears bef ire, for the independ- 
ence of their r iiiitrv, and whi had been living in 
exile evil sirui, weie rte ill d with honour and 
invited to c I eui in t i i ew rder of tilings Pus 
quale de Pa li, who had till n 1\ fought the Ge- 
noese fur twelve ycais bei le tl (\ ceded the island 
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bv an iniquitous Ireatv to I ouis X\ , who hud 
been a sort of king r president undtr the title of 
General of the K ngdum and C lef cf the 
Supreme Mai^istnirv of C >rsKu, ' whihad afler- 
wa (is struggled hard with the French, and de- 
feated them in mure than one terrible battle, was 
the most eminent of all these recalled Corsican 
exiles He had passed nearly the wh Ic of his 
txile, from the vear 17b9 to the vear 1189, in 
England, living in familiar intercourse with the 
noblest, the most enlightened, and best of our 
countrv men Every English reader is acquainted 
with him as the friend and fre(|uent companion 
of Docior Samuel Johnson, who lield him in 
high estimition Wiih habits almost become 
English, iUi repaired to Pans in the autumn 
of 1189 he was received with acclamationa 
m the Aiaembly, and in their hall swore fidel^y 
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to France and the new and unfinished monaichic 
constitution He was presented to Louis XVI , 
wno made him lieutenant general and military 
commandant in Corsica Alter being entertained 
in Pans by the patriots and popular idols of that 
da}, he proceeded to his native island, where he 
was received with enthusiasm, and placed at the 
head of the national guards that were then raised 
or in process of being raised in Corsica He 
acte 1 fditiilully towards the constitutional monarchy 
so long ns It existed, but when the Girondists and 
Jacobins united and deatro\ed that government, to 
whi h equalU with himself the\ had all promised 
Hiid vowed hdclitv, wh n they hud set up an 
anircliioal republic, and destiovcd or prosenbed 
all those friends who had brought him baidc, he 
sc paruied himself from the French party, and be- 
g in to concert measures with the old Coniean pa- 
triots He was presentlv denounced to the Gon- 
vintion, who placed hm name on their lifts of 
pro'icni tion He assembled his countrymen, ex- 
pi Lined his d tii^cT iiid tlif ir own, held up to exe- 
critim ht ciuiltv md irnpiet'V ot the I rtnch, and 
w IS lorlhwith n| ji intcd i,t i (lul in-chief and pre- 
<1 nt ( I tlic ouncil of govtr niciit * Puoli knew 
thit the i««ldnd was n )t stiong eiu ugh to defend 
it-ilf dgunsi Frii c , liis jin lilccti is mule him 
1 k tjvv irJs Eii.^1 1 lid , and, as so n as war broke 
ou lieiwiin this lountrv and Irinit, he put him- 
self in communication with our government, and 
w th the English comm mders cruising in the 
M diierr ncan Lord Hood, who commanded the 
Mediteir mean fleet, instantlv gave him some assist- 
an t , and at the afipearurici of a few Fnglish 
•il ips the insurrection became general, and the 
1 rtnch vere driven ( ut from all the places the\ 
hell, with thi (\ceptioii of San Fiortnzo, Cilvi 
dll 1 Bis Id Tins wis in ht summer and autumn 
of 1793 when he m ithcr i f Bir ijiirte and all of 
tint fimilv who remnntd in tht island fled in sad 
jili^ht for Marseilles, to cull upon the triumphant 
Jttc bins there for suttour and for vengeance upon 
Pioli and the Enjish Commodore Linzee, who 
hid onH three bhi[s of the lint and two frigates 
vviih h m, was, however, ro glilv handled and re- 
pnlstd ill III ik , an nttempi upon San Fioreuzo 
Bit, after the evacii tiion ot Idulon, lord Hood, 
hiving rtcei td c it in informuti n that iht Con- 
ven ion mien ltd tlinwing a verv strong French 
rti f ritintnt int > ihe isl m i, ni ide his prepara- 
tions foi dUutling then ganisons there with his 
wh Ic foicc tic 7th of hchruurv of the pre- 
sent VC r he cutnplc el} bloikadtd the ports, and 
landed five regiments under the command of Ge- 
neral Duiidas — a spiritless, incompetent pedant, 
who ought never to have been employed be}ond 
the drill ground and the reviewing-field Dundas 
invested San Fiorenzo in form, as if it had been a 
fortress of the first order and defended by a well- 
appointed garrison The French, finding the post 
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untenable, burned one frigate they had in the har- 
I hour, scuttled another, evacuated San Fiorenzo, 
I and retreated with proper speed to Bastia — with 
such speed that the slow and lagging Dundas 
seems scarcely to have touched their rear dunng 
the retreat This was on the 19th of February. 
Lord Hood now proposed the immediate reduction 
of Bastia, then the principal town of the island ; 
but Dundas, after advancing to the heights behind 
the town, retreated, and declared that he could not 
co>operate in the undertaking until the arrival of 
9000 more land troops who were expected from 
Gibraltar * Hood then upon determined to reduce 
the place himself with his naval force, and without 
co- 0 ))eration or assistance from Dundas. In this 
resolution his lordship was encoimiged by Horatio 
Nelson, now captain of the * AgMnfMonon,* and the 
yoiumt captain in the fleet. ^ A thonsand men,*’ 
said Nelson, ** would ecitainiy take Bastia with 
500 men and the * Agameniwm* I would attempt it 
My seamen are now what British seamen ought to 
he, almost invincible they really mind shot no 
more than peas.**t General Dundas retained his 
former opinion, saying that he considered the siege 
of Bastia, with their present means and force, to be 
a most visionar} and rash enterprise such as no 
officer would he justified m undertaking Hood 
ri plied, that he would gladl} take the whole re- 
sponsibility upon himself, and attempt the place 
with the means and force at his own di«posul At 
this time there was a change in the military eom- 
mind, but General d \nbant agreed in opinioa 
with his predecessor, and refused to furnish the 
admirul with a single soldier, cannon, or any stores. 
L rd Hood, however, obtained a few artilltr}men ; 
anil, as a part of the troops had been originally 
imb irked as marineH, and were borne on the sliips* 
b oks, he could call them on board as his own 
men “ Ve are but few,” aaid Nelson, ” but of 
the right sort ” That heio superintended the land- 
ing of the besieging force, which consistec' of 1183 
soldiers, artillerymen, and marines, and 250 a ilora. 
The landing was effected on the 4th of Aprils and 
immediately the sailors began to drag the great 
guns up the faces of almi st perpendicular rocks, 
which had seldom been scaled except by Corsican 
goats The soldiers, removed from the benumbing 
influenies of their pedantic, over-cautiuus leaders, 
and under the command of” Brigadier” Nelson 
(tor he had now obta ned that title fr im the army), 

V led w ith the seamen , and, to the astonishment of ihe 
trench and Corsicans, artilleiv, ammunition, and 
stores w ere soon lodged on the topsof these precipiceas 
and the ndges of them were seen bristling with 
batteries that commanded the town and atadel, 
well BB the outworks of the enemy. FmIi sent k 
small Corsican force to co-operate on the opiiusite 
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side of the town, but it does not appear that these 
islanders rendered an) essential service the) wen 
prubablv, destitute of artillerv and prr per i dicers 
Bv the 10th Nelson and his brave coud]utur ( u 
lonel Vilkttes, had ever> thing read) on the heights 
and on the inoming of the 11th the place was sum 
moned h) Lord Hood The National Convention 
had sent thither one of their most energetic com 
miBsioners, Lacombe*Saint Michel, win hid been 
a captain of artiller), and an officer oi high repute 
before the French revolution began This iiinciiun 
ary replied to his lordship’s summons — * I have 
red-hot shots ior )Our ships, at d bavoiuts f r v ur 
troops When two thirds of our nien are k 11 d 
1 will then trust to the gencrositv of the 1 ii^lish ’ 
Nelson, who remained on shore in the batteries, 
then took up the discourse with hve twentv four 
pounders, two 13 inch mortars, two 10 ineh mor 
tars, and two heav> carronades The fleet eould 
do little beyond keeping up the blockade, f r the 
port of Bastia is not very safe, nor adapted for ves 
sels of high tonnage * During the time which had 
been lost through the hesitation and timidity of the 
English Knerals the garrison had erected several 
new works, and had strength! ned the old ones, 
with the skill and rapidity Frenchmen usually dis 
jilay on these occasions the place was, therefore, 


•The Prowlyte gunboat bad lieon brougit round from Sid 
Tlorraio for the purpow of pla>ina on a part of the t an but on 
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much stronger now, when it was only attacked by 
Lord Hood’s force, than it had been at the pericd 
when It ini^ht have been assailed bv this fjrce 
uii ted with that (f Dunda% w^ose five regiments 
Were now lying iit ^in Fiorcn^o doing nothing 
But, if Nelson and Nillettes had but few pieces in 
battery, thev fired with ^tuch precision that a ball 
<r bomb was rarelv thrown away , they cleared tlie 
( utw irks of the eiiemv, and knocked some of their 
inner w rks ubmt their ears Lacombe -Saint 
Michel proved int quite so valorous and desperate 
m deed as he had been in word Vs carlv as the 
Jlth of Mav, when the siege had lasted a month, 
he begin to speak ot negotiation, and on the 10th 
cf Mav a treatv of capitulation was begun with 
him That night some of the troops from San 
1 lorcnzo i ladt thtii appearance on the neighbour 
ing heights and n the following morning Dun- 
dis’s sueecssor, General d’ Vuhanl, came up with 
th" wh le fircc to take possession of Bastia, to the 
reduction of which thev hid not in the slightest 
degree contributed On the 21 st the articles of 
capitulation were signed on board Admiial Hood’s 
ship, the ^lctory 1000 French regulars, 1500 
national guards, and a large party of Corsican 
troops attached to the French interest, in all be* 
tween 3000 and 4000 men, laid down their arms, 
to be shipped off for Toulon 

If our sieges had lieen more frequently intrusted 
to seamen, or men who had been trained in the 
navy, if our routine generals had been put on the 
shelf, and their old books and systems into the fire, 
and if a set of post-captains mul been draughted 
from our fleets, there are good grounds for believ- 
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ing that Etigland might have been spared some 
tremendous expenses, many reverses, and not a few 
disgraces in the first fourteen jears of this long 
war Whereter the seamen were landed and left 
to act under their own officers, they did their work 
well and rapidlj It was the same in the West 
India Islands as in Corsica The French repub 
licans were obtaining rapid Mctories mainly because 
they had got nd of the i Id routines and systems, 
and were employing commanders who had no other 
theory than that of mo\ing rapidh, and attacking 
b Idly and suddenly The loss sustained by the 
British during the whole of this daring siege 
amounted onh to seven sailors and seven soldiers 
killed, and thiiteen sailors and twent\-one soldiers 
wounded There still remained in possession of 
the republicans the coast town and fortress of Calvi, 
most strong!} situated among rocks and precipices 
It was and is by far the strongest place in the 
wh jle island and in other re'spects most important, 
being iht point nearest to France, and with a fresh 
wind onl} tight hours* sail fiom the French port 
cf Antibes It was resohed that Calvi should be 
invested, without less of time, b} both army and 
iiuvv , and, lortunateU, at this luncture the com- 
mand ol the laud troops was intrusted to General 
Sir Charles Stuirt, an tfficcr of eminent talent, 
and of almjst romantic bravery and eiiterpn«c 
He suited Nelson, who was to take the chief ma 
nagement of the sailors on shore, as well as the 
gilUntW Ifehad suited Lord llowein his}ounger 
(livs Two bu(h men, with adequate means, 
w uld have pertormed iniraeles it thev had been 
left to act together 

Bv the middle of Tune Calvi, m spite of its 
thundering aiil commanding bittenc®, throwim, 
red-het shit, w^s invested by sea and land Nel- 
son, together w ith Captains Hallowell and Serecold, 
served in the batteries c sh ire, after hav mg helped 
to make them Serecold, who had given proot of 
the greatest eoolness and intrcpiditv at the siege 
oi Babtia, was killed b} grape snot whilst getting 
the last gun into its place on one of these batteries 
“ I trust It will not be forgotten,** said Nelson to 
Lord Hood, **that twent} five pieces of heav} ord- 
nance hav e been dragged to the different batteries, 
mounted, and all but three fought by seamen, ex- 
cept one artilleryman to point the guns ** These 
heavy guns were all dragged up precipices as steep 
as, and more lofty than, those at Bastia This 
tremendous fatigue was undergone in that scorch- 
ing, almost African, climate, in the hottest season 
of the }car, or during the reign of the Sol-Leone, 
or Lion-Sun, as the Italians and Corsicans poeticall} 
call what we designate the Dog-da} s But worse 
than fatigue was suffered during the lengthened 
siege of this strong place Many of the neigh- 
bouring hollows and flats were covered with under- 
wood and stagnating w ater — ^were infectious pantani, 
or maremme, differing only m extent from the 
pestilential marshes on the Tuscan and Roman 
coasts , and close under the ships and the encamp- 
ment of the besiegers there was a great pestiferous 
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bog or pond, calkd by the natives La ^ igna del 
Vescovo (the Bishop's Vineyard) , and from all 
these points, sweltering and evaporating under the 
Lion-Sun, there rose malaria enough to poison tlie 
air for a considerable distance Of two thousand 
men that were landed, above half were sick, and tl c 
rest looked like so many phantoms On the loth 
of August, after a siege of fifty-one days, the re- 
publican general, Casablanca, surrendered on terms 
of capitulation The 1 iss from the fire of the 
enemy had not been great, amounting only to 31 
killed and 60 wounded, but Nelson received a 
serious in;ur} a shot struck near him, drove sand 
and small gravel into one of his e}eB,and deprived 
him of the sight of it 

By the adv ice of P loli, a deputation of the Cun- 
sulta, or Provisory Council of Govemmert, pro- 
ceeded to London, to offer the ancient crown ot 
Corsica to the King of Great Britain The offer 
was accepted , and m st Corsicans, and no doubt 
Paoli himself, expected that ht would have been 
appointed viceroy But the British government 
ch sc to send m that high capacity Sir Gilbert 
Eliot (afterwards Lord Minto), whom we have 
seen as a great parliamentary debater on the '^ide 
of opposition, and as the bitter and unfair assailant 
of Sir Elijah Impev This appointment gave 
almost universal dissatisfaction to the Corsicans, 
and certainlv bvth hurt the pride and cooled tiie 
atriotism of Paoli — an old man indeed, being in 
18 si\t}-eighth year (a }ear younger than I^rd 
Howe when lie achieved the gicatest of his vic- 
tories), but still full of health, Vigour, and activity, 
and with h s intellect in better order than at an} 
previous pen d of his life Having lienated tlie 
affections of the islanders by a step which hurt 
them all, we set about gratif}ing them with a con- 
stitution, which the great body of the people, unfit 
and unprcpired for anv such regimen, neither un- 
derstoc d n ir cared about Sir Gilbert Lliot, on 
the 21 St ef June, wrote exultingly to his govern- 
ment, His majesty has acquired a crown , those 
who bestow it have acquired liberty The Biitish 
nation has extended its political and commerci il 
sphere b} the aceession of Corsica, Corsica has 
added new securities to her ancient possessions, 
and has opened fresh fields of prosperit} and 
wealth, b} her liberal incorporation with a vast and 
powerful empire ’* But there was no chance of 
durability for these mutual benefits, for that must 
depend upon mutual good-will and the devotednesa 
of the people to the new system Even the consti- 
tution which Sir Gilbert Eliot helped to make, 
which he recognised and swore to for his sovereign 
and for himself, was a most crude and defective 
thing, containing the monstrous and inexcusable 
blunder of a parliament of only one house or 
chamber, the consequence of which must eternallr 
be, that the representative will be in constant 
collision with the executive It conferred trial by 
jury, which, among a people like the Corsicans of 
that time, can only be a curse, and the cause of 
murder and perpetual feuds A remarkable piece 
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of diplomatic impudence scemB to demand a brief 
notice The long since fallen and contemptible 
republic of Genoa not oulv claimed the restoration 
of some prizes taken b> Corsican cruisers previous 
to the arrival of the English, but preferred a claim 
to the possession of the island itself These de- 
mands did not meet with much attention, but 
orders were given that the Corsican privateers 
should respect the Genoese flag as that of a neutral 
state 

The management of the great armies of the 
coalition on the continent was, by many degrees, 
worse and more inexcusable than during the pre- 
ceding year The rising of the Polish ^latriots 
under Kosciusco distracted more than ever the 
attention of the Emperor and the King of Prussia, 
and induced his Pnis<«ian majestv to send a large 
arm} into Poland to secure the territories which 
had been allotted to him in the last partition, and 
to set up a pretension to more Frederick \\ illiam 
went into Poland to take the command of his 
armv there, and the Duke of Brunswiek, dissatis- 
fied with his conduct, and discounted bv the bad 
termination of two campaigns, thriw up the com- 
mand of the Prussian armv and its contingents on 
the Rhine The King of Prussia even authoribid 
some seeret negi tiutiuns i ir a separ itc ]ieace with 
the Nation'll Cuniention, and, when these ma- 
noeuvres became known, he fraiikh intimated that 
he would abandon the coalition unless he were re 
tamed b} a liberal subsidv A liargaiii — as bad 
a one as ever was struck — was concluded in the 
month of Apnl 2,200,000/ was to be paid to his 
Prussian majestv, who was to furnish an armv of 
02,400 men, the mono} to be pnvided b} Great 
Britain and the States-General of the I luted Pro- 
V inces (the onl} subsidizing powers in bur pe), but 
not lu equal proportions, for Great Britain was to 
pu} more than five times us much us the Dutch 
A great part of this suhsid} wint 1 1 l^uluiid, where 
Fr^eriek W illiam remained As mon and more 
troops were required in that c )untr>, his ariiiv on 
the Rhine fell short of the stqmluted number , and 
the gentlest thing that can be said < f the cunduet 
of this latter Prussian armv in this jears campaign 
lb that It was loose and spiritless 

In the Netlicriaiids, where Austrians, English, 
Dutch, Haiioveriaiis were to fight together, the 
campaign scarcely opened unde r lietter auspices 
a gp-eat many of the Dutch, buili oiheers and men, 
were lukewarm or de*mocratic The Duke of kork 
quarrelled with the Austnan rommanders, and re- 
fused to serve under General Clairfuit This ill- 
timed quarrel has been very generally attributed to 
the pnde, petulance, and jealous} of rank of Uic 
young English prmce , but it Hpiiears that he had 
Letter reasons for objecting to the sujireme com- 
tnind of the Austnan general, who had evinced on 
various occasions an indifference tu the common 
interest of the coalition, and even a readiness to 
sacrifice that mterest to the views and objects of his 
own government. He had, too, in the preouling 
campaign worn out the patience of the best part of 


the English army by the slowness of his move- 
ments The Duke of York was not a military 
genius, and possibly would never have become a 
great general under any circumstances, but he 
was badly mat(d, sadlv hampered in this his brief 
career his energv and braverv, if the} had been 
allowed full pla}, might have maintained the war 
in a better manner than that m which it was car- 
ried on by the Austrian formulists In order to 
restore harmony (which never was restored), it 
was agreed between the courts of London and 
\ lenna, that the emperor himself should take the 
command of the army, that the Duke of York 
should serve under him, that the campaign should 
be opened with vigour on the French frontier, and 
that the heads of the columns should be again 
turned towards Pans* It was also agreed, or 
rather projected, that the arm} of the King of 
PnisBu should move from thi Rhine bv the valley 
(f the Moselle, traverse Luxembourg, and join tlic 
alius on the Sambre, or co-operate with them in 
their advance, and England further undertook to 
send Lord Moira with 10,000 men to the coast of 
Britanv to back th( \cn(lrhnB, who seemed deter- 
mined tu make another effort, and to advance with 
them towards Pans from the west, while the Eng- 
lish, Austrians, Prussians, &.c advanced from the 
north It ippears, too, tliat something more was 
exjiected fr )m the Spaniards and Sardinians tlian 
a Uifensive war to cover their own territories — that 
It was hoped that the Spaniards, who had fought 
so well (luring the campaign of 1793, might iid- 
vunec from the Pvrcnces, and th^ the King of 
Sirdinia mi.^ht hurl back the trench from the 
Vlpb, n possess himself of Sivov, md dice mor 
open the road towards Lvons Thus, this was 
still to l)c a centrifugal war, ’ and those who had 
honestlv built their hopes upon it seem to have 
lost bight ( f the in uleijuate strength of these five 
width-separated armies The emperor arrived 
e irh 111 April , but 1 rauev 11 was no soldier, v\as 
more iiuthodual than uii} of his generals, and, 
though the flatternig Iniperialists of Brussels told 
him that the Gauls would tremble now that Cifsar 
was tome, the fwt proved otherwise t As if to 
demonstrate from the lieginning that there was to 
be no change of sjstem, the em|KTor went with the 
main armv and laid siege to l^andrccies, a sceond- 
rute firtresB The rejiuhlicaiis made several at- 
tempts for its relief, but thev were defeated with 
considerable loss, and tlu place was obliged to 
surrender. But, as the allies already possessed on 
the same frontier \ alencumnes, Conde, and Ques- 
noy, Landrecies was far from being worth the 
Ume and troubk it had cost to take it , and, while 
the emperor was engaged here, Picliegru pene- 
trated into West Flanders, where Clairfait was 
stationed with a division of the imperial arm}, 
and captured Courtrai and Memo before tliat slow 

* Tlic I Ian ftl ■ rimpaifin «ar drawn uj l> t1 a Auitrain Gene 
ml Mark wImh reputation kept lucNaaiiiK 
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general could offer him any interruption Another 
republican force, commanded by Jourdan, had en- 
tered the country of Luxembourg before the siege 
of Landrecies was begun , but while the siege con- 
tinued Jourdan ^as allowed to increase his army 
to a prodigious extent. Without counting tlie 
Prussians, who were to come, but who never came, 
the allies, when the} opened the campaign from 
the Netherlands, had not, altogether, above 

200.000 effective men in the field, and these were 
abiurdly scattered, divided, and subdivided under 
a perpliMng vanet} of commands The French, 
at the commencement of operations, must have 
had, at the least, 350,000 men (garrisons in- 
cluded) spread along this frontier, and later in 
the }ear, when their successes on or beyond their 
other frontiers allowed them to reinforce this army 
of the North, not only were all the losses it had 
sustained made up, but it was rendered much 
stronger than it w is at the opening of the cam- 
paign The republican generals cared little for the 
loss of a few thousands of men lure and there, for 
the populous and armed hiv e w as close behind them 
whence the\ could alwais draw reii forcemeiits 
On the other hand, the aimies of the a lies were 
reiriiiud with slowness and difiUcultv It is ex- 
tremely difficult to cet even to an approximation of 
the amount of the republican f iri ( s, for trench 
writers, m applauding thi cncrt,v of the central 
goic^nmcnt, v\hitli raised them so rapidlv, gtne- 
rilh (xaggerate numbers, and, in eulogising the 
(on luct of these armies in the field, thev always 
dimmish numbers, as if calculating on a forgetful- 
ness of th(ir previous numerals and assertions 
T iking their own lowest estimate, the /eite in 
m iw and 7 jui 7ti m jtcim niinte had given them 
in the prectding vear 1,250,000 men, who were 
all put und( r arms to cover the frontiers or to fill 
the depots in the inter jr Of these troops, 

150.000 had lieen brigaded, two battalions of the 
new levies being united with one battalion of troops 
of tlu line, and s00,000 men mixed in these pro- 
poitions were on the frontiers or in the frontier 
fortrebscs at the beginning of the present year 
1 he V state th it of these 800,000 men (which left 
indepdt 500 000) there were btationed under tlie 
\lpb 100,000, under the Pjrenecs 120,000, on 
the western loast, between Cherbourg and La 
Rochelle (to keep down the \endeane and the 
Bietons) 80,000, on the Rhine 200,000, and 
along the frontier of the north (including the Ar- 
dennes, where there were 40,000 or 50,000) 
300,000 , but it appears certain that the numbers 
of four of these armies are overstated, m order to 
dimmish the strength of the fifth, or army of the 
North, which alone had to sustain an obstinate 
war with the allies, whose main force and principal 
attack was in this quarter The simplest rules of 
arithmetic ought t3 have taught the allies the ab- 
surdity of their plans and hopes (but some of them 
had no longer a hope left, and were only idling 
with the war), and the same simple rules ought to 
expose the mendacity of the French, who pretend 
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that, notwithstanding the myriads they had in 
arms, they gained all their victories with liaodfuU 
of men, or with numbers incomparably less tliaii 
those opposed to them. Jourdan, after being 
greatly reinforced from the army of the Rhine, 
fell upon the Austrian general, Beaulieu, who 
attempted to check his progress in Luxembourg 
The Austrians were well placed behind fortified 
lines, and they fought bravely for two da}s, but 
Jourdan, throwing forward column after column, 
perplexing them with a variety of attacks, and 
then overwhelming them with numbers, drove 
them from their lines with great loss Pichegru, 
aftei beating or outmanauvring Clairfait, wheeled 
round upon the Duke of York, who, with about 

30,000 men, chieflv Enghsh and Hanoverians, 
was stationed at Tourna} , but here the republican 
general was repulsed 111 ever} attack he made, and 
compelled to retreat from a field which he left 
covered with Ills dead tlie celerity of his move- 
ments and the superiontv of his numbers were of 
no avail Yet, on the ver} next dav, the 11th of 
May, Pichegru took b\ surprise Clairfdit, who had 
come up to trv to retake Courtrav Ihe Aubtrians, 
win had got possesBion of the suburbs, and who 
had thrown up bome hast} works on the road that 
led from Bruges to Courtray, made a spirited re- 
sistance, driving back their assailants, and atone 
I moment seemed secure of the victory, for the new 
levies of the hrench, who ver} generally fell into 
panics m their first actions, gave way and swept 
off some of the veteran troops with them, but the 
fugitives were rallied, the republican garrison made 
sorties, and after fighting for twelve hours Clair- 
fait abandoned his ground, falling back into 
Flanders in good order, and taking up a position 
which enabled him to cover Ghent, Bruges, and 
Ostend A few da}s after this Pichegru, impelled 
against his better judgment by the fanatical Saint- 
Just, who was en mimon with the arm}, threw 
his right wing, under KUber and Marceau, across 
the Sambre, to attack the Austrian general Kau- 
iiitz, who was lying there to cover some towns 
Here the republicans were defeated with terrible 
loss, were driven back into the river and across it, 
and must have been utterly annihilated but for 
the over-caution and slowness of the Austrians and 
the good generalship of Kldbcr The actual loss of 
tlie French w as estimated at 4000 With spuritb re- 
vived by this victory the allies came to the determi- 
nation of waiting no longer for the Prussians, who 
showed no intention of moving, and whose march 
along the Moselle would have now been obstructed 
by Jourdan with on army far superior in numbers 
to their own m a grand council of war they deter- 
mined to envelop the left or chief and victorious 
part of the French army on the Marne, by moving 
upon It from the various points they occupied, in 
five attacking columns But the success of these 
combined movements depended upon celeritv and 
a perfect understanding among thi leaders of tlie 
several columns, and, while quickness could be 
expected from none except the Lnghbh column. 
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there ^ns, dpparciith, a total xtant of fi;ood under- 
f anding, good feeling, and concert am mg all the 
commandera They took no proper measures for 
ascertaining the movements of the encm^, while all 
their own mo\ementB were promptly and correctly 
ascertained bj the French, who still had a large 
portion of the population of the Netherlands in 
their fa\ our 1 ht Duke of k ork, whose experience 
of the \uBtriaii slowness ought to have moderated 
his speed, dashed forward towards the appointed 
centre, round which all the columns were to meet , 
but at Turcoing, where he e\pected to see the 
head of Clairfait’s column, he was enveloped by 
the republican columns ot Souham and Bunnaud, 
was attacked by a force three times greater than 
hiB own, and completelv defeated The duke him 
self narrowly escaped fulling into the hands ( f the 
enemy The other columns of the illies which 
ha 1 m \ed so slowly, orwhieh hid scarcely moved 
at all, 11 )w f 11 into panic and confusi n, and the 
Lmperor 1 rancis had the mortihcation of witness- 
ing from the heights of Templeuve the retreat of 
the entire army of the coalition He so m returned 
to Brussels and then to ^ leniia, taking his great 
military adviser Muck with him and leaving the 
Prince of Cohourg to c immand in his name His 
departure was important in this respect— it served 
as a signal f r the generals of diflerent nations to 
burst out into loud, vehement reproaches against 
one another 1 )u I njlish and Hanoveriun column, 
though It had suffered a terrible lu8'« in the battle 
ffTureoing soon rallied, and even foiled Pichcgru 
in an attempt t) seize or invest Tournav ihe 
\ustriin gcmrul Kuunitz who had defeated 
Klelier and Murceuu, gained another vietory on 
ic irly the same giound, md once more drove the 
french across the Sinihre But these eipbits 
only retarded the crisis Tourdun, having nothing 
to do on the Moselle, brought the greater pirt of 
his army towards the Sambre, Piehegru and all 
the divisions under him were niiiircel almost 
daily, fresh corps d armee were drawn fi m the 
depots and advanced towards thistlicitrc of war, 
for, whatever revolution took ] lacc in the ecntral 
government at Pans, and whether power was 
in the hands of Robespierre and his party, or in 
the hands of those who overthrew him, there was 
no relax itiun in these efforts, and the people, once 
in arms and encouraged by victories that never lost 
anything by quiet or modest reporting, were ready 
to march w ithout any effort on the part of their 
strange government More than ever war was the 
best and must profitable business for the French , 
and, if there had been other employment for them, 
they were losing their taste for it, through that in- 
cessant drilling and soldiering which was kept up 
in every part of the country At the same time 
the reinforcements of the allies, which were to be 
brought from great distances, arrived very slowly 
and in veir small numbers Austria as well as 
Prussia hail need of a large force on the side of 
Poland, unless she resigned herself to the loss of 
her share in another and final partition, and to 


the aggrandisement of her neighbour and rival 
Piehegru, after some manceuvres which per- 
plexed the allies, struck of! to the leR and 
laid siege to \pres Clair fait, after waiting 
for reinforcements which never arrived, marched 
to the relief of the besieged town, and defeated 
Piehegru in a smart action But the French 
general was reinforced immediately after by the 
biigade of Dcvinthicr, and he turned upon Clair- 
fait, who had been left without any support on the 
(,round he had won — Prince Cobourg was coming, 
but not tome Piehegru recovered the ground he 
had lost, beat Clairfait, and took Ypres, the strong 
garrison of that place opening the gates, and piling 
thtir arms like traitors or cowards In the mean- 
time Jourdan marched to the siege of Charleroi, 
and colled in troops, who moved with lighter bag- 
gage and a much quicker pace than any of their 
advcrbaries, to fall in from various points and jom 
him The Hereditary Prince of Oiange was dis- 
patched w itli a part of the army of the coalition to 
cover Charleroi , and the prince performed this 
duty so well that he defeated Jourdan in a pitched 
battle, and drove him across the Sambre Ihis 
was the third time in the course of the present 
(ompaign that the French had been compelled to 
recrusB that river But again the repuhlicanB were 
rtinf reed, and their Bssaihiits not A proclama- 
tion w IS issued by the Austrian authorities of 
Brusst Is exhorting the people of the Austrian Nc- 
th( Hands to rise en masse , but, if these people roK 
it all, it would be for the French and not for the 
emperor In a few days Jourdan crossed the 
Sambre once more, and opened a tremendous bom- 
bardment upon Charleroi When the place was 
reduced, and actually m the hands of the repub- 
licans, Cobourg came up, joined the Prince of 
Orange and General Beaulieu, and risked a general 
action to bavc the town On the 26th of June 
C >lM)urg attacked Jourdan on the plains of Fleurus 
At first the allies were very successful the Prince 
of Orange drcvc in Jourdan’s left, pursued it 
thr ugh the woods of Monceauz, and almost to 
the banks of the Sambre, but m this advance they 
were diBCourag^^d by leaniing for the first time 
that the garrisun of Charleroi had capitulated, 
and Kleber brought some batteries to bear upon 
them, enveloped them in the wood of Monceauz, 
and drove them back with great loss Nearly at 
the same moment Beaulieu thoroughly defeated on 
the extreme right of the French the division of 
Marceau, the greater part of which fled across the 
Sambre, and appear^ no more on the field of 
battle Even in the centre the republicans were 
w orsted and driven out of some redoubts Evening 
was advancing when Jourdan received a powerfiS 
reinforcement, including a great quantity of aral- 
lery, which continued to be supplied with atiU 
increasing profusion Marceau, who had thrown 
himself, with that portion of hia division which did 
not run away, into the village of Lambuaart, close 
on the bank of the Sambre, waa joined there by 
General Ijefevre Beaulieu attacked them both. 
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and was gaming the village, hen Jourdan brought 
all hiB corps de reserve to the threatened point 
Here, and here only, the allies were at last beaten, 
but they had fought for thirteen hours m a hot 
summer da> , and could bear up no longer against 
an enemy whose numbers weie increased rather 
than diminished in the course of the battle . and, 
as night was setting in, the Prince of Cobourg or- 
dered a general retreat This w as by far the hardest- 
fought battle of the campaign the loss on both 
Bides was \er\ great, and all that the French 
could boast of was that thej had repelled an attack 
Cobourg retired m good order to Halle, and pre- 
pared to fight again for the preser\ation of what 
remained to the house of Austria in the Nether- 
lands But the sans-culottic portion of the Bel- 
gians now again declared everywhere for the 
French Bruges, having only a weak garri^^on to 
resist the poj ul ir will, opened its gates to them , 
Piehegru, aided by General Moreau, compelled 
the Duke of York to retreat to Oudenarde, from 
Oudenardt to Toumay, and thence on to Antwerp 
The places the English left m their rear followed 
the example of Brusres , and the English garrison 
at Ostend was embarked on board of transports, 
and brought round to the Scheldt At Antwerp 
the Duke of York was joined bj Lord Moira, with 

10.000 British troops, who had been oriu,inally 
intended for the war in the V endee, but who had 
T ot been got ready until some time after the ter- 
rible destruction of the Vendeans at Sa\cna} 
The duke’s communications with Clairfait were 
re-established , and these two armies occupied the 
country between Antwerp and Lou\ain, holding 
both these towns, and Mechlin, which laj between 
them Part of the army of Piehegru inyested 
Valenciennes, Conde, Quesnoy, and Landrecies, 
those useless conquests of the allies , the Conven- 
tion, which had before his ordered that no quarter 
should be given to anj English or Hanoverian 
troops, sent a fresh decree commanding that the 
garrisons left m these places sh mid be butchered 
to a man if they prolonged their defence, and 
these troops, otherwise disheartened, capitulated 
almost immediatel} A grand junction was made 
between the armies of Pichcgru and Jourdan, and 

150.000 mei advanced upon Brussels Cobourg 
thiew himself before them, and formed an en 
trenched camp in the fircst of S ugmes, in the 
hope of covering Brussels V5 hen attacked, the 
Austrians stood their ground manfullj for some 
time, and with their well served artillcrj inflicted 
a severe loss but the republican columns were 
precipitated upon them from all sides , masses suc- 
ceeded to masses , and at last they were driven out 
of their entrenchments at the point of the bayonet 
They retreated to Brussels, retreated through that 
town during the night, leaving the sans-culottes 
in it to welcome the French, who entered in 
triumph on the 9th of July, just as the abundant 
harvests of the country were npe for the sickle 
The ancient town of Ghent had opened its gates 
to the republicans on the 5th. The Duke of York 


and Lord Moira were attacked by the enemy in 
great force on the 12th, and compelled to take 
shelter in Mechlin , but when tlie French at- 
tempted to dislodge them Lord Moira drove them 
back with loss Three days after fresh columns of 
the republicans renewed the attack, and drove the 
English out of the place , and on the following day 
Clairfait was overwhelmed near Louvain, and 
obliged to abandon that city, us also Liege So 
wretchedly had all things been managed, and so 
expensive had been the system of treachery, that 
not one of the strong fortresses which studded the 
country had been stored with provisions or am- 
munition for standing a siege thus General Beau- 
lieu was compelled to evacuate Namur, so re- 
nowned for the sieges it had stood in former days, 
and to leave it open to the enemy, without its cost- 
ing them the trouble of firing a gun The citadel 
of Antwerp, to which the Duke of York had re- 
treated, was in no better case than Namur the 
p ipulace of the low n w ere decided partisans of the 
French , and after staving there a week, in order 
to give the Dutch time to prepare for the defence 
of their own country on the other side of the river, 
the English crossed the Scheldt, and abandoned 
citadel and citv to the French, who made another 
triumphal entrance without burning any gun- 
powder except fir a feu de joie, on the 23rd of 
July Thus the wliole of Austrian Flanders and 
Brabant fell under the dominion of the French in 
one short campaign The Prince of Cobourg, after 
some altercations with the Dutch generals, who 
refused to join him m risking another battle, and 
after making a powerful appeal to his German 
brothers and friends on the Rhine and the Moselle, 
along all the frontier of Germany, to rise and arm 
themselves for the defence of their altars, their 
habitations, their emperor, their liberty, and the 
old Germanic honour, to bring provisions for the 
use of his army, to com the treasures of their 
churches, the utensils and vases of silver, for the 
pay of thtir defenders (an appeal which made but 
little impression), withdrew from the command of 
the Imperial army The emperor himself was so 
discouraged by the events of the war, and so irri- 
tated at the conduct of his ally the king of Prussia, 
that a notion got abroad of his intending to abandon 
the coalition, and seek a separate peace with the 
republicans As Francis had all the old Austrian 
tenacity, it may be reasonably doubted whether he 
ever seriously thought of relinquishing his rich 
Netherland dominions without another struggle 
fur them (to obtain them back from the French by 
negotiation, or by any peace that he could make 
with them, must have been an idea too visionary 
to be entertained), and the report of the secession 
was, perhaps, circulated only for the purpose of 
putting himself on a par with Prussia, by obtaining 
a round sum of money from England Whatever 
were his feelings or motives, this was the efiPect 
produced Alarmed at the sinister report, Pitt 
dispatched Earl Spencer, and his own relative, Mr 
Thomas GrenviUe, to Vienna, and the diplomacy 
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of these two en\o^6 ended in our olTcnng, and the 
iinperor accepting, a \er> laij:c subsidy, in the 
shape of a guarniitee of a lo in cl four millions. A 
new treaty w is concluded with the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, who engaged to furnish his Britannic ma- 
jesty with a c irps of 2289 men, infantry, light 
horse, ind artillerj, and all well trained and dis- 
ciplined, completely armed and equipped, upon 
condition of his Britannic majesty s paying these 
troops on the same liberal scalo on w hich he paid 
the Hessians in his service, and granting over and 
above to his serene highness the Duke of Brunswick 
an annual subsidy of about 16,000/ sterling But 
It was too late in the year lor these efforts to he of 
any use in the present camp iign , and wc had no 
security that the emperor w ould use the money m 
a proper manner in the campaign to come, while 
the Brunswick iiu rcciiai ics were contemptible in 
number, cunsidertd with reftrence ti an cnciii\ 
who raised levies b\ half millions at a time, and 
mu died armies of hundreds cf thiiisaiids 

1 he Germanic Diet, it the beginning >i the \cnr, 
had agreed to a conclu^um for i general armament 
of the people of the empire, if the burghers and 
lieasantry of all the circles, clc torites pii ic { ili- 
ties, and states comprised in th league But the 
king of Prussia liad declared that if this onda urn 
were not withdiawn and annulle 1, he would lit 
forced to withdraw his troops, as he eould not tv- 
pose them to the dunget winch must uecessaril\ 
result from such a measure many irU of his 
patchwork kingdom were disanected to the he use of 
Brandenburg, ti which the\ hael been united b\ 
i ircc and fortune of wai, and at \cr\ recent dates, 
lie evidently feared thit if the jHipulatioii wcie 
irmed they might assert their independence, or 
struggle to be rest ired to the states and s vinigns 
lo which ihe\ had formerly belonged But these 
apprehensiuus were not g<i id to ]iut in i rival de- 
claration, and therefore 1 rede nek illmni ^a\e 
uthe r reasons for objecting to the b ild and gri it 
measure which might have pi iced Giriuaii} in a 
condition to w ithstaiid tlic armed inilli ins u 1 1 anee 
He said that his reasons were — 1 Thai by cm- 
ploving the peasmtrv against the eminv, agricul- 
ture would want hands 2 ihat there were iiit 
arms sufficient to give to such a niigs:, of people 
d lhat It was inijiobsible, in so slurt a tune , to 
teach the manual exercise to the inhabitants 
4 That It bad been found, bv the experience of 
the two last campaigns, that the s ilelieis exposed 
to the French must lie |ierfectl) exercised to make 
head against them 5 That it was infinite] v dan- 
gerous, at a time like the prescnt,w)ien the French 
were watching every opportunity to insinuate their 
principleb, to assemble such a moss of men, whose 
ideas upon forms of government must he various, 
and among whom, consequently, dissensions might 
arise, disastrous in their consequences ht th to the 
armies and to the constitution of the einjiire Ihe 
example of the French might liavi shown his 
Prussian majestv, if he had really wished to look 
at it, how the first four of his difhculties might 


have been overcome , and, as for his fifth objection, 
It was scarcth applicable to any part of Germany, 
except the jirovinces or states on the Rhine — the 
vast mass of the German people hav ing a strong 
antipathv to 1 leneh principles, and a natural in- 
compatibilitv with the h rench character Other 
electors, however, also shrunk from the execution 
of tlu hold proiect,for they were ntaily all jealous 
and distrustful of one another, and none of them, 
except the House of Austria m their hereditary 
states, had an entire confidence in their own sub- 
jeets The f me/uvwm of the Diet was let drop, 
twenty years of loss, humiliation, disgrace, were 
allowed to follow , and then, by acting upon its 
principle, the Germm people were armed as laud- 
wehr, and Germany was freed, and bore lionoura- 
})ly hei full part iii putting down the oppressors of 
all Lui ipc 

Early in the ye ir, while these German poten- 
tates were disputing with each other, and discou- 
rugm.,, in munv ways, the army on the Rhine, 
whieh stood in need of every encuur igement ifter 
their unfortunate campaign of 17^13, the Pniich 
adv need, and t)ok the fort of Kaiserslauti i n, 
the tovin of 'spires, and stveral other towns and 
f irtresses Adlieiing to the routine of long wiiitei 
quarters, and to the principle that armies were not 
1 1 take the field until the season of snow and frost 
was over, the German cuninianders hud no fuiees 
on f Jot it all equal to contend with the repub- 
lic uns, nor was it until the month of May that 
they got a field m (arnest The Prussians, who 
did not (X(eed >v(),000 eflectiv^ men, were now 
eommai ded by Count Marshal Mullendorf Be- 
sides this f irei theie was an Austrian army on the 
Rhine ot about the saint strength, some sm ill con 
tiiigent forces furnished by the lesser eirclts of the 
empire, and the emigrant urniv of Cunde, which 
was still 12,000 strong — ///o/i / ifftr low iids 
the end of Muv, Moileiidurf, luking them by sui- 
pribi, dr ive the 1 rtiuh out of their cntrencliiiienls 
at Kaiserslauiern, with slaughter, and look a good 
many of tliiir guns But from this time till the 
)h ginning if July, when the republicans were 
greatlv reinfure d, the Prussians and then allies 
did nothing e f th least c insequuicc With a su 
jitriuntv if iiuiiiherb whii h gave them the ussuranec 
of success, the 1 rench, who were moreover eheered 
hv ihe intelligeiue if the sue e esses olitaimd in the 
Netherlands, and the news ot the battle of 1 leurub, 
Biught out Mullendorf, and on the 12th of July 
began a battle which was dcbperately maintained, 
at different points, during four whole days On the 
night of the 1 >lh, when both sides had suffered 
trenieiidouB 1 isv, the allies made a hasty retreat 
The Imperialists erossed tiie Rhine, and the Prus- 
sians retired down the left bank of that river to 
Ma^ence Neither of these armies was of any 
further use during the remainder of this cam 
paigii A tcrritiry sixty tniles in length was 
abandoned to the republic ms, who marched vj the 
easy reduction of irevea, and then poured down 
in great numlicrs to the Netherlands, to lielp Ui 
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finiih the war there, and after that to conquer 
Holland, for there ^aa no intention of bt ipping 
short at th» Scheldt and Rocr, ub Duniouric/ had 
djnc in 1792 

1 he Duke of \ ork assisted the Hereditary rnnee 
of Oiangc in covering the United Provinces , but 
their lorcc vivas miserably insufficient the demo- 
cratic party was again on tiptoe, corresponding 
with the French, giving every encouragement and 
assistance in their power to those liberators , and 
the Dutch army, infected b> the same jirinciples, 
r disheartened by toilsome retreats and many de- 
feats was, in more senses than the militar} one, 

I JT 7 ill / In Dutch Handers, Cadsandt and 
shivs were reduced by Moreau before the end of 
\ui,ust, masses of men were thrown upon the re 
ticating columns of Clairfait, who, after standing 
mother battle, left Julicrs and Aix li Chapcllt to 
T lurdnn Clair 1 t rallied once more, and fought 

a battle, or a succession of battles, which lasted 
iiom the 29th f September to the ^rd of Ot tober , 
hilt this w IS th( last ellort his exhausted ttrm\ 
emU niak , and his oiitinuel retreat left C logne 
pen t the 1 nnch He would have atUnqitel to 
niu iitam iiimseli in that old town, if he had found 
pi )per supplies, and a proper spirit among its m- 
habilaiits but there was nothing ol the kind the 
people had been juosilvtizcd bv the Jacobins, and 
Clairfait whs Uierefore constrained to recic s the 
Rhint with all expeditun The Frcneli were so 
cl is( c n his rear that thej entered C ologne as the 
last division of his troips were huir>iiig over the 
riv(r, and thus hid tlu opj) rtunitv of shouting 
after tlu in that that was not the road to Pans 
B nn, and ether towns on tlu left bank of the 
Rhiru, nth elec tor Ut of Cilognc submitted to 
the conquer is ^hc^t pi ices were d fenceless or 
wcik, butCjblent?, a d nendenceof tlu eUctorute 
f Alivenct, hal been str nglv f rtihid, and con 
tamed a considerable gariism, vet here too scarcely 
inv resistance was made The Inn erialists retired 
to the other side of tlie river ind the republicans 
t lok pobsessien of the place with exceeding great 
j V lor it had long been the be id eju irters of the 
emigrant ] rinus and nobles^the f jycr of rovalism 
ind counter r olutioiiism W orms and several 
(thcr towns threw open their gates With the 
exception of Mavence the Irench remained abso 
lute masters of every place on the left bank of the 
Rhine between Landau and Nimeguen On the 
Macs the strong fortress of A enloo had been allowed 
to be taken by a roup de mam , and Bois-le-Duc, 
from which an obstinate resistance was expected, 
was surrendered by its Dutch garrison after a very 
short siege The Duke of A ork, now stationed 
near Nimeguen, was cut oft from all hope of rein- 
forcement from Germany, for if the allies had 
meant to support him, which they certainly did 
not, they could not have sent their troops to him 
without making a circuitous march He resolved, 
however, with such force as he had, to cover that 
important place, the possesBion of which by the 
French woiild greatly focihtate their advance into 
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the heart of Holland On their side the repub- 
beana resolved to drive him thence, hoping, b\ a 
dcobivc blow, to compel him and his English 
troops to retire from the defence of the United 
Provinces To this end the) attacked the Duke 
on the morning of the 19tli of October, with 
60,000 men, and compelled him to retreat from 
his covering positions As the Duke, however, 
took up another position which equally prevented 
their investing Nimeguen, the} attacked him again, 
with still greater numbers and furv, on the 27th 
of October, and finally compelled him to withdraw 
cntirel), xud leave the town to the chances of a 
Mcge As Nimeguen was exccedingl} strong hj 
situ'ition, and well garrisoned, it was expected that 
it would jirovc an exceptun to the general rule, 
and make a vigirous defence, but there were 
traitors within its walls in intelligence with the 
1 rcuch, and the pliee was allowed to he surpnsed 
and caTied a verv few di}8 after the Duke of 
A irk’s retreat Nearlv at the same time Kleber, 
aftei a siege of cnl} five weeks’ duration, obtained 
pussesBiun oi the formidable fortress of Maestricht, 
which was garrisoned bv 8000 Dutchmen and 
Germans in the pay of the Stites-General, and 
which was ahundantl} supplied with provisions, 
stjrcs, and all things iieeessaiv — except fiddit} 
and courage It is true that the French conducted 
their Sieges upon a new 8} stem and with unpre- 
cedented numbers and fur} it is true that they 
astonished, perplexed, and struck w ith constemji- 
tiun the (ilicirs of the old school, hut still the 
(ose and rapiditv of these operations can hardly 
lx acc uited fir withe ut admitting a verv large 
mount cf disaffection, treachirv, and corruption 
on the part of the Dutch Their disaffection is 
nvtorious, and piovcd h} innumerable facts With 
reaped t) the c irruption, the French had the means 
cf It m the r hands, for ever} arniv bad a rhest of 
secret-service money furnished by the Convention 
The Duke of Yvrk, with the wreck of his arnw, 
retreated across the Waul and the Rhine, and sta- 
timed himself at Amhcim m the province of 
Gelderlaiid, with but a faint hope of stopping the 
progress oi Pichegru, who had been appointed by 
the Convention to complete the conquest of Hol- 
land We have often been assured h} one who 
was m the duke’s armv, that such was the irri- 
tation of both officers and men at the conduct 
and countenance of the Dutch troops, that they 
would rather have fallen upon those allies than 
upon the French 

The Spaniards seemed to have spent their 
strength and spirit in their Roussillon campaign 
in tlie preceding year Their Unances had long 
been in a ruinous condition, and at present they 
husbanded such resources as they could command 
from a belief, which other powers shared in, that 
the sway of the Jacobins was drawing to a close, 
that public opinion fermenting in France would 
soon pronounce itself against the promoters of 
anarchy , m short, that a reaction was on the point 
of breaking out, and that the salutary cnsis must 
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be htstened by the least check the French might 
expenence 1 \ this campaign • They have, how- 
ever, been censured too severch , for, after all, they 
kept their banners on the soil of the republic 
some time longer than an} other power, and they 
fought on when the most terrible reverses were 
befalling the armies of the coalition on the side of 
Itah on the Rhine, and in the Netherlands The 
brave Ricardos, who had repeatedly beaten the 
hrench in 1793 , was carried oft by a sudden illness 
on the 3 rd of March, Count O’Reilh, who was 
appomted to succeed him, died on his journev in 
the same sudden manner, and thereupon the com- 
mand of the armj of Roussillon fell to the Count 
dc la Union, who had di<«tinguished himself in the 
preceding campaign under the orders of Ricardos 
On the other side Dugimniier, a 11 itive (f Giiada- 
loupe, and one of the verv bravest and best of the 
generals of the republic, was sent bv the Conven 
tion to take the command of the hrench troops, 
which had been prodigiously reinforced The 
republicans had remained on the dtfensivc ever 
since the winter Earlv in April Dii^ommicr suc- 
ceeded, b} a number of feigned attacks, which his 
numerical supcrioritv allowed him to make on 
various points at once, in ditaching large forces 
from the Spanish centre, which lav in a fortified 
camp at Boulon, and on the Ist of Ma} the 
French made a general attack on that centre, and 
carried, after a hot engagement of si\ hours, the 
two redoubts of la Trompettc and Montesquieu, 
the chief defences of the Spanish camp As 
Dugommier had blocked up all other roads, the 
defeated Spaniards were obliged to retire hv the 
narrow and difficult road of Moralles, and to uban 
don a great part of their artillerv LaUi cu could 
not rally his men until they were wiihin their own 
frontiers he then took up a position in front of 
Figueiras, and covered that important fortress, the 
key of Catalonia The Spanish garrisons he had 
left behind in Roussillon, in the forts of S Elme, 
Portvendre, and Colhouvre, though beleaguered bv 
immense forces, made a gallant resistance The 
garrison of St Elme made one bold sortie, in the 
course of which Dugommier, badl) wounded, had 
the greatest difficult} to escape on the shoulders 
of some of his grenadiers At last, when a breach 
was opened, the Spaniards abandoned this fort, 
and, with the garrison of Portvendre, which was 
no longer tenable, they threw themselves into 
Fort Colhouvre This place, being assailed b} 
20,000 men could not hold out very long, but the 
Spaniards noblv defended themselves until they 
found the opportunity of sending oft m fishing- 
boats a corps of French emigrants, the remnant of 
** the Legion of the Queen,*’ who were serving 
with them, and who were doomed to death bv the 
laws of the pitiless republic As soon as these 
unhappy men were safe the garrison made an ho- 
nourable capitulation The Spanish flag still 
floated over the French fortress of Bellegarde, 
one of the strongest fortresses at the foot of the 
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Eastern P}reneeB, and which the Spaniards, who 
held it for nearl} fifteen months, had put in good 
repair Even the impetuous Dugommier shrunk 
from a close ^‘legL and assault, and contented him- 
self w ith closelv blockading Bellegarde La Union 
made several vigorous attempts to relieve the 
] lace, but failed every time at last, on the 18 lh 
of September, after a blockade of four or five 
months, the garrison of four or five thousand men 
was fairly starved out of the place and obliged to 
surrender Earlv in October Dugommier poured 
his columns into Catalonia, and drew them up m 
front of a long line of posts which the Spaniards 
had established to check the invasion About the 
middle of the month he attacked these posts from 
three several points leading on the centre himself, 
he was killed bv a cannon-ball, his left column of 
attack was rt pulsed with terrible loss the centre 
was not more fortunate, but the right, led on by 
Aufrereau, earned everv thing before it, and ob- 
tained possession of a part of La Unions line 
E^erv where the loss seems to have been consider- 
able the attack was not renewed until after 'two 
or three davs, but then Ptnirnon, who had suc- 
ceeded Dugommier, drove the Spaniards from all 
their remaining positions and entrenchments La 
Union, fighting on foot like a cemmon soldier, 
and making cicrv eftort to rally his troops, was 
killed As he had never contemplated the possi- 
bilitv of u defeat, he had made no arrangements 
for securing a retreat , and, while he had been en- 
gaged in front, a French division had got into his 
rear, and now actually blocked^ up the road to 
1 igueiras This increased the panic of the fl}ing 
armv, who to k another route, and never rallied till 
thev reached Bascira, a position between Figuciras 
and Gcrona Though thus left to itself, Figueiras, 
with 200 pKCCs of artillery on its ramparts, with 
a garri'»on of 10,000 men well supplied with am- 
munition and provisions, might reasonably have 
hicn expected to held out for a few months 
through panic, or frcn«sv, or treachcrv, it sur- 
rendered in a few davB, leaving Catalonia open to 
the invaders, and supphing them with artillery 
and other abundant means of war On the 
'NAestem P}renecs, on the side of the Biscayan 
prov inces, the Spaniards had gained some trifling 
advantages at the beginning of the year , but, after 
standing for some months on the defensive, the 
reinforced republicans buret into the valley of 
the Bastan, overwhelmed the Spaniards in two en- 
gagements, captured Fuenterabia, and advanced 
rapidly towards the commanding fortress of San 
Sebastian Not only were the Spanish troops far 
infenor m number to their assailants, but they 
were environed with disaffection and treachery 
The never-ending antipathies between the Basques 
and their fellow-subjects were not overlo<^ed 
by the French Pinet, an adroit commissioner of 
the Convention, persuaded some people of Gui- 
puscoa that they might establish a separate re- 
public altogether independent of Spam in the 
Biscayan provinces, Michelena, the alcalde of San 
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Sebastian, with some other notabilities of that 
place, succeeded in delivering it up to the French 
republicans , and otiier madmen, deluded by the 
aame dream of independence under the motherly 
protection of France, rendered Pinet and the army 
aome important services in other quarters • Tolosa, 
the capital of Guipuscoa, was abandoned almost 
immediately afterwards , but this was an open 
town, little capable of defence The majority of 
the people of the province, if they had ever been 
duped, soon saw their error, and ft} mg to arms 
they joined their neighbours in Biscay and Navarre, 
and for every other foot of ground the French had 
to fight, and to fight desperately But the invaders 
had secured, without fighting, a good basis of 
operations, their commander Muller was re- 
])laced by Moncey, an officer of much greater 
abilit}, and they were reinforced with infantry, 
cuvalrj, and artiller}, there being among these 
new arrivaU one of those columns called the In 
fernal,** which had been seasoned to war and 
atrocity in the Vendee In the month of October, 
when Moncey had BiAt>-ei\ battalions of infantry, 
four thousand horse, and three brigades of artillciy, 
he received the peremptory orders of the Convention 
to overrun the whole of the Basque provinces, oc 
cupy Navarre, sci/e upon Pampeluna, and transier 
Ills camp to th( banks of the £i)ro Moncey would i 
have hesitated and remonstrated, but this no ' 
general of the republic durst do as jet , and what | 
was still more to his disadvantage was, the not 
uncommon circumstance of the commissioners or 
proconsuls with the army insisting upon direct- 
ing its movements Under these mischievous 
agencies the 1 rench general led his columns into 
Ibmcesvallcs, that deep valley formed bj the Pvre 
nces of Navarre, between Pampeluna and Saint- 
Jean Pie-de Port on the French frontier — the 
piss in wrliich, accorJ ng to poets and romances, 
Charlemagne and all his paladins had been put 
to * dolorous rout” by the people of Navarre i 
He was harassed at every step, and on the 16th I 
and 17th of October he obtained, with the loss of 
three thousand of his best men, a victor j which 
gav e to him nothing but a momentary occupation 
of the renowned vallev, and to the commissioners | 
of the Convention some romantic materials for a 
dispatch to Pans t Winter was fast approaching, 
the tops of the Pyrenees were soon covered with 

* Alcalde Miehclena and hU fnendii met with their proper reaar 1 
Hi in- a ■ mbl 1 at Uaetiru nil aa inderend ut C nvo tion 
eliar(,ed I y tl e i e pie a ith the I i^h offlee of conatitut ng fhe rei ul 11 
thiv wLie ee Bed b) Pinot and bro isht to tr al U-fon. a French milt 
tar\ CO rt wl 1 condem dHum of thimtO(kuUiiui rebelB idatit 
tliL reit int France aa 1 a priaonere 
t Mcmeura Baud t and Oarunt wrote to the Conientioii— Till 
Eeni» the arm\ of the W atem Pyreniea Italnint, a u nal c 
t r> orer the bpanuida baa avenged an fid intuit InAicted on the 
French n ition O r auceatora in th d yi of Charlemugne w re 
d rented in th flam of Ronoeavalles In memory of th tei nt the 

{ iroud Spaniard had erected a pyramid on the field of battle Ue- 
ij to 1 1 turn on the aam apot bv the F ench rep bl ina 1 o I aa, 
with h a own ulood effaced all traeea of it Nothing waa left I uttl e 
frail edifice wl ch haa been uatanUy domoliahed llie bann r of 
tl e rey iblie now wavea wher^Jloated the atandard of kingU ] rule 
and the foati ring tret of liberty haa tL\ laced the deatruoUye club of 
the tyrant The i auguratmn wai followed by aflcciliu an 1 warlike 
miiBio The ehadee of our forefuthi re have lioen coasted an I the 
army of the republic haa awom to conquer fo the hlory of tlio Fivn^ 
ua 1 0 of all agei and for the hay \ lueaa of the country 
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deep snow, proviBions were falling short, and, un- 
less the republicans could force their way to Pam- 
peluna, they must retreat to Saint Jean-Pie de- 
port It 18 said that Moncey, who knew the diffi- 
culties of hiB situation, would have returned at 
once, and that the ignorant commissioners again 
forced him to act against his better judgment 
fhe Spaniards, after their late reverses, had re- 
treated in good order, and, under the command of 
General Colomera, they now occupied excellent 
ground at the head of the pass between Moncey 
and Pampeluna 1 he French attacked them there 
on the 26ih of November the French left wing 
was completely defeated at Ortiz , one of tbcir di- 
visions was on the point of being cut off, when 
Moncey made a skilful diversion, and then ordered 
an immediate retreat The republicans poured 
down Roncesvalles under cover of the night, leav- 
ing behind them their sick and wounded, who 
were very numerous By the 29th thp Spaniards 
had recovered their old positions , and the French, 
instead of wintering pleasantlj in the city of Pam- 
peluna, on the banks of the Ebro, were obliged to 
take up their cantonments in the part of Guipuscoa 
of which they had obtained possession, in the val- 
ley of Bastan and at Saint- Jean Pie dc Port * 

On the Bide of the Vlps the republicans weie 
indebted for manv advantages to the credulity, 
simplicity, or stupidity of the King of Sardinia, 
who conceived that thev would respect the neu- 
tralitv (to them a most friendly neutrality) of the 
republic of Genoa, the territories of which covered 
on one side the rich plains of Piedmont, and by 
the Bocchetta and other passes afforded access to 
Alessandria, and to his capital, Turin In perfect 
reliance on this respect for neutralitv, \ittor 
Amedeo neglected to fortify himself on that side, 
collecting ncailv all bis slrength in the passes of 
the Alps, which led from Nice and from Savoy, 
countries of his own which had been conquered and 
occupied, and aPached to France The easy cre- 
dulity oi the court of Turin was the less excusable, 
asth V had before their eves abundant proofs of 
the disregard of these new republicans for the old 
law of nations, as the weakness and venality of the 
Gh^noese government, and the existence of a strong 
b rench party both in that government and among 
the Genoese people, were matters of notoriety, and 
as the French had already treated Genoa in a most 
insolent and arbitrary manner The Convention 
had threatened that proud city with destruction, 
because the English fleet had seized French bhips 
on the coast and in the harbours of the Genoese 
republic the government had made the most 
humiliating excuses, but they had only purche«ed 
a temporary pardon by paving four millions of 
livrcB, half into the treasury of Paris, and half to 
the • Army of Nice’ (now called prospectively the 
‘ Army of Italy ’), for no other crime than their ha\ - 
ing permitted what they could not possibly prevent 
At one moment they had run a narrow risk of see- 

• MemauM of Dou Manual d« Godoy Prince of the Peace —Ann 
Regirt 
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inf( their beautiful rit\ bombarded by the Bntiah 
fleet, Bolely on account of their subserviency to the 
French On the 30th of Maj the three commis- 
Bioner^ from llie C(in\ention superinteiidinGr the 
o]>crations ol thi«^ arm\ of Itah — RobespierrL, the 
^ouncctr, Suliceti, tht Corsican and Ricord, anofher 
potent Jacobin— printed at Nice, and sent into the 
conturuous «itate3 of the Genoese republic a me- 
morable manifesto, tellinijf the people that the French 
\»ell knew that the kings and tyrants contemplated 
taking possession of all the territories belonging to 
Genoa, to put them under the dominion f f their 
hated neighbour, the despot of Piedmont, in order 
that he might send his armies through them to 
attack the territories of the French republic , that, 
theref >rc, the French found themsehes obliged, out 
of regard to their own safety , to nnticijiate the designs 
of thur enemies h\ marching their armv of Itah 
into the Genocoe territorie**, &,c The manitcsto 
was closel) followed hy the nd\ance of a pait of 
the armv of Itah On the 2nd or 3rd of \pnl 
sixteen thousand min, under thi command of Du 
morbion, marched U]ujn Mentone a town in the 
little pnncipali*\ of Monaco, close on the western 
frontiir of the Genoese republic, and in the ni^ht 
of the 5th of April they sent firward Gtncial 
Arena, an ither C irsican to Vintimijli i the first 
Genoese town he\ md that border, ti inform the 
governor of it, that France dim indcd a free passage, 
that the nrm\ of the republic was in full march, 
and would prc^entlv be under the walls of the 
town The go\trnor a right nobli Spmola, 
whose ancestors had bicn greit in arms, pntested 
agiinst the Molatioi of neutrality but protests 
wrerc worse than useless the hiiidful of Genoese 
soldiers in the town m< unted thi trici 1 )T cockade 
and on the foil iwing morning Dumorbun s irma, 
with Arena in the van and Massciu in the rear, 
crossed the Gen le'^c frontier md enterid Vintimi- 
glia • B\ this hanci ihevwiren tiih fen- 
ing their wav towards tht pi^sm (t tlu vjiennines 
but they Ind actually turned some of the Km if 
Sardinia’s positions ( n tlu \lps and were epen- 
ing upon more than one ill defended pass in that 
chain One of their coh mns, leading t ) thi li ft, 
took possession of the Marquisatt of D let icqu i i 
territory btbnging to the King cf Sirdiim, and 
drove a weak Piedmontc^-e gairi«^on to the itlur 
side of the mount ii ns , anothir column, ascending 
lofty and rugged mountains, drove the Piedmontese 
from the heights of Col delle Forcht, and possessed 
themselves ot a direct though narrow and rough 
pass leading to Snorgio, the most important of all 
the King of Sardinia’s fortresses on this side, the 
place which had kept the French so long at bay, 
and which was the key to nearly all the rest , and 
a third diyision of Dumorbion’s army, keeping to- 
wards the sea-coast seized upon the little town and 
port of San Remo, bi longing to the Genocst, and 
then fell upon Oneglia the only seaport in Italy 

* It wuOB thr 6th da) nfApnl Botta that tli rpyulH 
lu^n arniy of Fiance aj pear il f r th flrat tiDii i Ital u t rr i q 
lU aapeet waa aqualid and miaeral le 1 iit with thit cinfldint appear 
anoa which tawiaaa oonqueroia —btma d Jtaiia 


that then appertained to the King of Sardinia, and 
the only ]dace through which he could receive 
assistance from, or promptly correspond with, the 
F.ngli‘'h fleet in the Mediterranean Sinie the 
French bombardment which had nearly reduced 
Oneglid to a heap of ruins at the end of the year 
I 1792, the town had been partially repaired, and 
' the seaward defences had been strengthened , but 
ns an attack by land, only to be made by violating 
the Genoese territory, had not been anticipated, no 
preparations bad been made to resist it there were 
some Piedmontese troops in the town and ni igb- 
bourhood, but their total number was small Being, 
however, pined bj the sailors and people of One- 
glia, these troo])s posted themsehes on some 
heights, and made a gallant effort to defend the 
approaihes to the town But Massenn, who led 
this division, dislodged these brave men, though 
not with lit suffering a frightful loss, and then 
took possession of Oneglia, which was deserted and 
silent as the grave, for the inhabitants, on his 
approach, had all tied to the mountains Masseni 
next advanced to Tjonno, whence he soon moved to 
the bridge of Nava, to which point his late adver 
snrips hscl retrcitcd Those Piedmontese soldiers 
were pined bv some fifteen hundred Austrians , I ul 
tins united force was incipahle of resisting the 
strong columns and supernhundant artillery which 
the FVenrh brought agiinst them After this vic- 
trrv Ma«scna issued terrible manifestos, threaten- 
ing with destniction all the c/mc? that should 
attempt to oppose Ins jirogress or enter into a hope- 
less struggle with tlie iininc^vli irmics of the 
French republic, but j romisin., at the same t me 
friendship fiyour, honour libirty, and equility to 
ill such IS w iild throw c ft the y »ke of their king 
Ac A gre lUr than M issena was with this army, 
and IS said n t only t > hi\e d rected some t f its 
hist movemrntb, but als > t hive suggested the 
wh)l jlin ot the c inipingn this was Nipolem 
Boi ipirti wh> had been recently raised to the 
rink of brigulicr-gcncral of artillirv From the 
bridge i f Nav i tb ri publicans pushed forward to 
Ornicn, GarT“sio, Bagnasco, preceded bv terror, 
ind the mo^t extravagant reports of their audacity 
and numVrs No further resistance was oflTered, 
and, excepting tl c firtrcss of Ceva thev wire now 
masters of till whole of the vallcv of the Tanaro, 
which givis at cess to the heart of Piedmont • 

In the mean time another strong division of the 
army of Italy, moving from Nice, had earned a 
number of Piedmontese outposts on the Col de 
Tcndc, had even cijturid the hill and fort of 
Kaus, where they had been completely defeated the 
veer before, and were now gathering close round 
Saorgio, to co-operate with the column which had 
possessed itself of the Col delle Forche, the heights 
of D ilceacqu i, and the pass that led from that oppo- 

• The r pul luwn iirmv hsd not brni lonn in lUK ItHfire it wm 
B iaUrull) Ini|rn\si in h lituucp m jswII ■■ m a]fi irincp Tley 
hid r im h infir> aid ha f naked tlie> non foun I tht lii it of I reatf, 
gi> id untie abundanoi of | roxiiioni and fr nd tit tl to t lothe tin m 
m Ivot in In tlu tc wn of Ormoa alone they f un I pnnUioni e to igh 
to lait them for m mths and a great quantit\ f cloth uhlel tl t y out 
ux into loow graateoati without eanng lor unifomlty of coluar 
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Bite direction to Saorgio, which place, if found too 
formidable for an assault, was to be closely block- 
aded On a near approach to this formidable 
place the boldest gave up all notion of assault, and 
m ordu to estabhsh a blockade it in as necessary to 
get possession of the upper parts of the Alpine 
■V alky in vhicli it was situated, and of the heights 
of Col Ardeiite, which the Piedmontese liad forti- 
iu d But tlie advance into tlie Genoese territory 
had opened another rough road which led across 
tlie valley t f the Roia to the rear of Col Ardente, 
and Massena marehed in force, and with wonderful 
lupidity, cunsidering the nature of the ground, by 
tins new route Before the Piedmoutese general 
Colli could bring up any reinfoi cements from 
the plains, he was attacked and defeated , and on 
the 27th of April the French became masters of 
C ol Ardente, of other crests of the Alps, and of all 
the \ allev al ive Saorgio The blockade was now 

eumpleted, and the garrison cut ofi from Piedmuut 
fht place, howLvei, was well supplied, and a long 
rtbibluiiCL was expected from it (at leubt by the 
Ivini, of Sardinia), when, at the beginning of Ma), 
Sant Amorc, the c mmandant, capitulated, and 
thus left an ithei pabbage tu Turin open to the 
Ircnch Colli had sent this coward or traitor 
orders to defend Suorgio tu the utmost extreinit}, 
informing him that he would soon return with his 
'limy remf reed to itb relief Upon arriving at 
Turin, whither he and his garrison were pei mated 
tjg), upon eonduion of n t serving any mure 
itjUiiblthe Ireiieh during this war, Sant Amore 
was brought tj trial before a militar} tribunal, 
was condemned and shot, togethei with the eom- 
inandaiit of another Ijrliebs win had behaved 
equally ill \ittor Amedeo and hia cjurt wet in- 
eensed at tlie numerous acts of treat her\ which 
hud been committed , but it is doubted w hether 
thcbe executions di ^ their c tube any l-ltcr 

the reduction of Saorgio, the invuderfo, with coiii- 
pirative case, made themselves mabters of the 
whole of the Col dt Tendv, the loftiebt point of 
those m intime Alps The troops of the king all 
retired disheartened and in confusion to the plain 
of Piedmont or to the roots of the Alps , and only 
the f irtresscs at the mouths of the passes on the 
Pie imoi lose side of the mountains checked the ad 
vaiice of the French to the banks of the Pu and 
the citv of Turin Vittor Amedeo had now lost 
one-half of his states and the principal passes and 
defences of the Alps (fur another Trench arm\ ad- 
vancing from the side of Savoy was climbing 
Mont Clems and the Little St. Bernard), but he 
did not yet lose heart or think of relinquibhmg tlie 
stiuggle He ordered a levy en masse^ but uiifor 
tuuately Jaednn clubs hud been established in 
nearly all tlie towns of Piedmont, active conspi- 
racies against the royal government were in pro- 
giCBS, and a very considerable portion of his sub- 
jeetb were either disaficcted or diepiiited He 
applied to the King of Naples and Siedy, a mem- 
ber of the coalition, fur assibtunce, and Terdmand 
was going to send an army of 18,000 men to the 


north of Italy, to the plains of Lombardy and 
Piedmont, when the discovery of a repuhheau con- 
spiracy among his own sub)ect8 at Naples, and 
other critical events, compelled him to delay that 
project The other independent Italian statis 
were either powerless or timid the republic of 
\ enice, which might have made a great effort at 
this moment, preferred listening to French flat- 
teries, assurances, and promises, and, without the 
same excuse fur its conduct, behaved as pusillani- 
mously as Genoa At this very moment the Ve- 
netian senate received Lallemund, an ambassador 
appointed by Robespierre and the committee of 
Salut Ihtblic, and suspended a levy of troops 
which had been ordered a short time before fur the 
defence of their continental posaesBions The 
Austrians in Lombardy, who were apprehensive of 
plots and conspiracies in all their part of Italy, 
and who thought themselves obliged to strengthen 
their own gariisons and their own frontier, could 
not B})are many reinforcements to the emperor’s 
army serving with the troops of the King of Sar- 
dinia, they, however, afforded some assistance 
when the danger became imminent, and this was 
the only succour the Piedmontese at present re- 
ceived The republican army, called the Army of 
the Alps, which had moved from Savoy towards 
the passes of Mount Ccnis and St Bernard, had 
taken the field earliei and in much greater num- 
l>tr tlian the army of Italy that started from Nice , 
and It was by inducing the King of Sardinia to 
collect the mass of his forces in these Graian Alps 
above ^avov that the Col de Tende and the rest of 
the maiiume Alps had been weakened W hile the 
snow w IB lying deep, not merely on the lofty 
mountains, but m the valleys, the army of the 
Alps gained the crests of the Gems, the St Ber- 
nard, and the \ ulaibdu, and, taking tlie Piedmun 
lese and the Austrians by surprise, drove them 
from then redoubts and g lined possession of the 
heads of some of the valleys, which lead down to 
Piedmont and open upon iurin at the distance of 
only twenty-five or thirty miles from it They 
were in full march through the Alpine valley of 
Aobta and within a lew miles of the capital town 
of that province when the king’s eldest son, the 
Duke of Montferrat, advancing up the valley from 
the Italian bide with such volunteers, militia, and 
regular troops as he could most readily collect, 
brought the head of their column to a stand, and 
then beat them back to tlieir less comfortable quar 
terb among the snow and ice Another division of 
the republicans, climbing another mighty Alp, 
captur^ the Fort Mirabocca, and then, descending 
on the other side by the valley or pass of Lu- 
cerna, tltey occupied Bobbio and other Alpine tow ns 
or villages belonging to the King of Sardinia, and 
even threatened the strong fortress of Pincn 1 with 
assault but here again the Piedmontese behaved 
manfully, driving back the invaders to the lofty 
ridges from which they had descended It was 
the middle of May before the mam body of this 
Army of the Alps, led on by Gencial Dumas, 
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completely cleared the important paaa of Mont I the deputies of the Convention, \vho ^ere still 
CeniB, which ^as defended by forts, batteries, and | superintending the operations of the army, gave 
redoubts, some old, and some recently erected i Bonaparte a commission to proceed to Genoa, 
Dumas, who had studied mountain warfare, and w ith secret instructions to examine the state of the 
who had all the Savc}ard peasantry, who best fortifications and to observe the conduct of the 
knew the countr}, heartil} disposed to assist him, Genoese government towards the English and 
found wa^6 for his troops which the Piedmontese other belligerent powers At last, however, learn 
and Austrian generals had considered impassable | mg that the Piedmontese and Austrians were pro- 
lie marched to his great enterprise h\ moonlight, jecting an attack along their line of posts, with the 
and BO divided and directed his forces that thev hope of compelling them to evacuate the passes and 
fell upon the three principal redoubts at one and the Gen lese territory, the) scaled the Apennines, 
the same moment Though taken bv surprise, descended into Piedmont by the valley of the Bor- 
and thrown into an almost superstitious conster- mida, and, on the 2lBt of September, attacked the 
nation at seeing the hrcnch dc'icending heights allies at Cairo, where they were strongly intrenched 
which had been considered impracticable, and The republicans were conducted to the assault by 
rising out of hollows and chasms and black Dumorbion, Massena, Laharpe, Napoleon Bona- 
abvsses, the allies for some time stood properh to parte, Saliceti, and Albitte(the two civilians being 
their guns but when the broad moonlight dis- now the commissioners from the Convention), and 
closed a fresh column of assailants on the edge of Buonaroti, an enthusiastic Florentine, a descendant 
a rock which was in the rear of the principal re from the family of Michael Angelo, who had aban- 
diuht, and which almost overhung it, the men doned his country to become a republican and de- 
bur<%t \wav panic-stricken, leaving their artillery magogue at Paris, and what was called a national 
and everv thing in the redoubt behind them The agent They attacked m three columns, with 
troops in the other redoubts abandoned their posts their usual impetuosity and assurance of victory, 
without firing another gun, and the whole host but they were repulsed with the loss of six hundred 
fled with mad haste down the steep valley of ’ of their best men, and obliged to retire to the de- 
Susa Among the fugitives were some '^ivijard clivities of the Apennines, from which they had 
royalists, who, to escape the guillotine, which the moved to begin the battle Yet, on the very next 
republicans had established at Chamber), threw dav, the allies withdrew their artillery and stores, 
tlitmsehes over precipices and were dashed to abandoned their strong positions, and retired across 
pieces Apart of the French never ceased the the Bormida to Acqui, feanng that the autumnal 
pursuit until thev reached the walls of Susa All swelling of the river might interrupt their commu- 
t he artillerv , ammunition, and provisions collected nications with that towm, wdiich they had made 
on the summits of the mountain and in the re- their depot, or according to another account, re- 
doubts fell into their hands, together with a large treating upon false intelligence artfullv given by 
quantit) of musketry which the Piedmontese had some ot the many friends of the republicans, that 
thrown away in their flight The short moonlight another French armv, collected at Savona, was 
fight had given the republicans possession of the about to strike through another pass of the Apen- 
imporiant pass, of all its defences, with the single | nines and throw itself between Acqui and Cairo 
exception of Fort la Brunette, which stood upon a At first the republicans could not believe that they 
detached solid rock, but which did not materially were gone , next thev fancied it was a ruse de 
interfere w ith their possession of the pass Dum is guerrt to draw them in pursuit into the plain, where 
then spent some months in inactivitv not coiisi the Austrian cavalry could act with advantage, 
dering himself strong enough to venture through but at last they ventured forward as far as Cairo 
the valley of Susa and into the ylain between and the oiher possessi ms which had been aban- 
Rivoli and Turin, where the King of ^ iidinia, with doned On the other side of the Apennines, or at 
the main body of his army, and C mnt Wallis with least so long as thev had been in the Genoese ter- 
Austrian troops hastily drawn from Pavia, l/idi, ritory, the hrench had behaved with moderation, 
Cremona, Como, Milan, Mantua, and other parts of bnt now they gave way to all their wonted ez- 
Lombardv, were stationed, with their flanks well cesses, plundenng the towns and villages, destroy- 
covered by rivers, their fronts by redoubts, and mg what they could not carry off burning the 
with a fine high-road and all the resources of Tunn vineyards, which there produced a delicious fruit 
in their rear The army of Italy, for somewhat wnd a generous wine, and subjecting the poor 
similar causes (as another good army of Piedmontese Piedmontese neasantry and their wives to every 
and Austrians had gradually gathered at the mouths humiliation, barbarity, and horror Afbnr three 
of the passes of the maritime Alps and Apennines), days of these practices they crossed the mountams 
was equally inactive It appears, too, that some m haste, apprehending an attack from the allies, 
doubts were entertained as to the humour of the who were collecting in greater force at Acqui 
Genoese , and, perhaps, a plan was concerted for they returned to their former stations in the Ge- 
taking possession of the city of Genoa and all the noese territory, and threw up redoubts to defend 
strong places withm the narrow limits of that re- themselves in case the alhes should cross the Apen- 
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fied Nothing more i»as done this year but the 
republicanB had done much , the bulwarks of the 
Alps and Apennines were in their hands, the 
road was opened into Ital\, and an excellent basis 
laid for future operations It had taken them 
thiee \ears, enormous sums of monej, and prodi- 
gious sacrifices of life to achieve these great ob- 
jects , but the work was done at last * 

In Pans, meanwhile, the different factions had 
waged a fiercer war upon one another than that 
which the armies had carried on m the field 
No sooner were the Girondists exterminated than 
jealousies and dcadlj hatreds broke out among the 
victorious Jacobins themselves Hebert became 
the head of a party which put itself in direct oppo 
Bition to Robespierre These Hebertists were for 
some time all powerful in the commune, exceed- 
ingly popular in Pans, and with all the extreme 
sans cubttcR the> shared in the executive power 
b\ holding places in the aalut pal he and in 
others oi the governing committees they had the 
10 000 men of the armtt rtiolutLonnau e of Pans 
completel} at their bidding, Ronsin, the gencial of 
that armv, being one of tlie chiefs of their partv , 
and in the Convention the\ for a season could 
command a majority of votes — a fact which first 
made Robespieire determine that that lcfc,iblature 
should be ] urged anew, and that the Hebeitists 
should be treated like the Girondists But, as 
Hebert and his iricnds were so powerful, it was 
nccessar) to proceed against them slowlj and with 
extreme caution In installing atheism and the 
worship of the Goddess of Reason the Hebertists 
well knew that they were declaring mortal war — 
a war without quarter — against Robespierre, who 
b^ speeches and by writings, bv dcclarati us rc 
peatedly made both in the Convention and in the 
Taeobin Club, had pledged himself to the support 
of a pure deism, and who (if anv one thing is 
clear in his mvsterious character) was rcallj a 
determined and fanatical deist With bitteniess 
of soul he had jielded for the moment to the pre- 
ponderance of Hebert Chaumette Clootz, and 
that atheistical held, but he believed that a large 
] ortion of the French people still retained a re- 
spect for Christianity, that a still larger portion, 
though rijectmg all revealed religion, clung to the 
belief of a God and to the hope of the immortality 
of the soul, and he nicely calculated that the 
strength of these opinions would come to his aid 
in his death strife with Hebert In a manner it 
was Robespierre that was now invoking the re- 
spectabilities, but what he considered as this class 
was a body of the people, of better sans culottes, 
who differed enormousfy in power as in numbers 
from the classes of society on which the Feuillants 
and Girondists had leaned Hitherto the revolu- 
tion had been a game in which the man or the 
parties who went farthest obtained the prize and 
kept It until some other man or party went still 
farther, but now Robespierre was to obtain Ins 

* Carlo Dotta Btoria d Italia —<>>Uetta Storm di Napoli— Ann. 
Bogut —A Vmuihuz Life o( Napofeon Bonaparte 


supreme power by checking this onward move- 
ment, and by destroying the Hebertistg, who had 
already gone beyond his limits in other things be- 
sides the piomulgation of atheism, and who were 
lent upon going to still greater extremes * lor 
some time this new system, which was in itself a 
species of conservatism or counter-revolutionism, 
seemed, in the Convention at least, but a hopeless 
business, for the majority, which was only a ma- 
jonty through the fears and cowardice of the Plain 
or middle party, who had tnnimed and shifted on 
all occasions, voting m one month measures ten- 
fold more iniquitous than measures they had op- 
posed the minth bet ire, seemed to support Hebert, 
to have no preference for deism over atheism, and 
to be perfectly indifferent to those “ moral ideas*’ 
and that belief in a God which Robespierre advo- 
cated as things essential to the happiness of man- 
kind and the existence of a pure republic As 
earh, however, as the month of December, 1793, 
the “ Incorrupt iblQ** felt sufficient confidence in 
his own strength in the Jacobin Club to ridicule 
and denounce Hebei t aid his new religion or 
worship ot Reason to declare that some belief was 
necessary to man, and that, the Dnimiy did 
n t eii ft a vise U jislaiui would have inienied 
one ** \nd a day or tw alter delivering this 
speech winch aj pears to have been applauded by 
the club Robespicrrr rose in the Convention to ex- 
I se the daOt^Li and absurdity of atheism, and to 
connect the ultra nvclutionists and their designs 
with Pitt, and Lngland and all the foreign ene- 
mies of France — a trick vvhieh could never be 
plaved off too often and which h mil v ever tailed 
of '•ucccBs, pliy It who miuht He represented 
that the banded kings, finding themselves foiled 
and beaten by the armies of the republic, were 
labouring more than ever to discredit the revolu- 
tion, and to render it odious in the eves of Europe, 
m all parts of which a God at least was held a nc 
ccssary part of belief, that these tyrants had ^till 
their bcrret emissaries m France who were 1 ibour- 
ing to overthrow the republic by means of repub- 
licanism, and to spread the flames of civil war 
by means of philosophy \ffer insinuating that 
Clootz the German, Hebert, Chaumette, Ronsin, 
and the other atheists, were acting in concert with 
these secret emissaries, he conjured the Convention 
to exert itself for the prevention of extravagances 
and follies which coincided with the plans of the 
foreign conspiracy , and he demanded that the 
commune of Pans should no longer be permitted 
to tyrannize over men s consciences, and to serve 
the enemies of France by inconsiderate acts which 
gave offence to all religious opinions He was 
even enabled to carry a vote prohibiting all acts of 
violence and measures contrary to the liberty of 
worship ; but the Convention would not at present 
go farther than this, nor had he the courage to 
propose the shutting up of the temples of Reason, 
which had become temples of prostitution and 
every other debauchery CamHle Desmoulins, Fa- 
bre d’Eglantine, Phihppeaux, and other Cordelier 
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JioebiiiA, once at the head of all movemeiiti, aided 
with Bobeapierre ib iMa present conservatism , and 
It was Camille Desmoulins, a ho in earher days had 
prided himself in his popular title of ** Procureur 
de la Lanteme,*’ that gave the Htlbertists the 
name of u/^a-revolutionists Danton, the sono- 
rous chief of this Cordelier paily, though he had 
become strangely indolcDt and neglectful, declared 
himself frankly against Hdbeit and his gang 
Hereupon the Hdbertists collected ihocking stones 
— ^many of them perfectly true and notorious — of 
Danton’s venality, dissipation, and extravagance, 
and, after aaaailing him with this light artillery m 
their newsrapers and pamphlets, they attacked 
him ^ilh uieir heavier guns in the Conveutioii 
This brought Danton b ick t > Pans from Ins lu\ 
uriouB retreat in the country Net satishcd with 
cxculjJBtiiig himself, this Mirabeau of the sans- 
culottes inculpated the Hdbertists, accusing them, 
more openly than Robespierre had done ot com- 
plicity with tlie secret emissai^es of tyrants, of a 
bcKtomless immorality, of a thirst for blood which 
nothing could satisf} , and, encouraged b} liia 
presence and bold oratory, Philippeaux and others, 
who had held commands in that war, denounced 
the tremendous atrocities which had been perpe 
trated, and which were still perpetrating, in the 
Vendee, attributing them all to orders received 
from the Hdbertists or to a few sanguinary m m- 
sters who liad been promoted by them and sent 
into that unhappy country Fur tlie first time i^r 
many a long day cruelty and crimes were calkd by 
their proper names, and the walls of the Conven 
tion were made to echo with indignant demands 
for stopping carnage and returning to the paths of 
moderation and mercy Camille Desmoulins now 
began to publish a new journal under the title of 
**The Old Cordeher,** intimating by the name 
that the new Cordeliera, the Huberts, Chaumettes, 
Momoroe, and all that faction, though now try mg to 
domineer m the club, had departed entirely from 
the onginal pnnciples of the society Camille had 
mamed a nch young wife, and Danton had also 
mamed a lady described as young, fair, and other- 
wise interesting, and, if she was not nch, Danton had 
abundance of money derived chiefly from his first 
missions in Belgium In short, both these revo- 
lutionary heroes, poor as poor could he in 
had now attained to affluence, high consideration, 
and domestic comfort , and therefore they were 
anxious that the revolution sliould go no farther 
Danton had never been an enthusiast except in 
words and orations Desmoulins’s madness seemed 
really to have been calmed down by his prosperity, 
and charmed away by his charming young wife 
It waa well for humanity that both these gentle 
Benedicta had not got far b^ond the happy tran- 
■porto of the honeymoon' The “ Vieux Corde- 
lier,” with its novel lessons of mercy and gentle- 
neai, made a very neat impression, more jiaibcu- 
larly upon those who, like the editor, had gained 
affluence and consideration during the overthrow 
of old thing!, and the re-conatruetien of the political 


aystem , Camille too* though absurdly overpraised, 
as a Machiavelli m profujidity and a Voltaire m 
wit,* was certainly a vivacious wnter by degrees 
it ^came quite a fashion, quite a rage, to read 
what he wrote Even the lowest and most rabid 
of the Paiibian sans culottes began to think or 
say that there was more reason and philosophy 
in the ” Vieux Cordelier” than in the “ Pere 
Duch^ne” — that Hebert’s style was too lou, &c 
Theie was one particular passage which made a 
great sensation it was a picture of the jiicsent time 
in the form of a picture of the past, or of the tyranny 
and 8U<ipicion which deluged Rome with hlocd 
under Tiberius, and the other bod or worst of em- 
perors Drawing his facts from the dark repertory 
of Tacitus, and placing them in an antithetical 
and startling manner, he showed that every man 
of any eminent c, or in any place of goycrnmeiit, 
was smptci^ and that, in all cases, the w rd sus- 
pect was equivalent to death , that the courts of 
justice became mere slaughteT-houses , that no men 
flourished except vile informers, who possessed 
themselves of the property and eyen the names of 
the victims they denounced as suspect , that even 
poverty was no security, as poor men mi^ht be 
come desperate, and must therefore be very suspect 
Danton encouraged Camille, and Robespierre him- 
self not only gave his approbation to the ** Vieux 
Cordelier,” but also read and corrected the priofa 
for the author But Camille ven soon committi d 
great indiscretions in his paper and in ronyersa- 
tion, venturing to speak disrespectfully of Robes- 
pierre's right hand man ^iiH-Just, and even to 
expend some witticisms on xhe great Incorruptible 
himself He desenbed Saint Just as u solemn 
youth, puffed up with pride and conceit, whj 
“carried his head as if it were a ^iint ^ert 
merit ” — which provoked from the said Siiiiit- 
Just the retort that he would make the auid Cuiiiillc 
carry his own head like Saint Denis, in Ins hand 
or under his arm Forgetting that he was play 
ing with a tiger, Camille joked Robespierre, wh > 
had always preserved the dress and manners of a 
gentleman, upon bis aristocratic ta8tes,aiid rcmiiuh d 
him and the public that, in former tunes, he had 
prefixed the feudal particle de to his name But, 
until he ahoald be able to annihilate tlie Hebertista 
by the aid and assistance of this old Cordelier 
party, Robespierre seemed resolved to betiay no am 
moBity cither against Camille Dcsmoulina or against 
Danton, whom he suspected and feared — as is ge 
iierally thought, without motive or reason, for Dan- 
ton was believed to be weary and sick of politics and 
the tunnoil of the revolution, and only desirous of 
retiring "W hen Che Hellenists impeached Danton, 
Rubcapierre took upon himself his defence, recall 
ing the imponant oervices which that great orator 
and energetic man had rendered to tlie republic, 
and speaking of him as his own personal as weU 
as political friend Htlbert was violently assailed 
m the Jacobin Club by Robespierre’s brother 
and Camille Desmoulins, who conjomtly accused 
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him of robbing the money-box of a theatre, of 
extracting from Bouchotto and other members of 
the governing committees one hundred and eighty- 
three thousand livres in payment for the good he 
had done to the revolution by his •* Pfere Duch6ne,** 
and of having occasioned great troubles in some 
of the departments by defiling the churches, and 
attacking that liberty of vrorship which was in- 
tended to allow every man m France the free exer- 
cise of his religion, be it what it might Hdbert 
raged and foamed at the month, demanding the 
immediate expulsion from the chib of Camille, 
the \ounger Robespierre, Philippeaux, and others 
In this hurricane, though the elder Robespierre 
afftcted a rigid impartiality, it was easy to perceive 
that he encouraged the attacks upon Hebert, 
and covered Camille with his invisible shield Yet, 
soon after, when Camille and his friends had ren- 
dered all the services they were capable of in 
shaking and discrediting the Ht^bertists, when 
C amille had o\er8hot his mirk by criticising the 
governing committees as keenly as the commune, 
and h^ recommending a r mmittie of mernf (a 
proposition which went to hold up all the existing 
r immittees as merciless and blood^ ), when Cou- 
th m, returned from his missions, ga\e it as his 
(lunion that this moderantismp must ineMtably 
rum the republic, and end 111 sending to the 
scaffold all the members of committees, and at 
1 1 st one-half of the deputies of tht Con\ ention, 
Robespierre loined in the outcry agiinst Camille, 
accused him of political heresies, and even pro- 
posed in the Tacobin Club that some number or 
numbers of the ** Vieux Cordelier ” should be 
burned then and there Camille, quotinc from 
Rousseau, siid thit burning was not answering 
Robespierre, rejoining, treated Camille in a sneer- 
ing, contemptuous manner, calling him the spoiled 
(hild of the revolution— a ^oung fellow of a nat'i- 
rill\ good disposition, but who hid beui corrupted 
In tlie b id companj he had kept. He even said 
that Camille, in some of his numbers, had emitted 
sLiitimentb and opinions which Brissot and the 
Girondists themsehes would not ha\e dared to 
inter , and he took occasion to dechre that he had 
hid nothing to do with the “ Vieu\ Cordelier*’— that 
he hid onl\ seen the two or three first numbers, and 
that he hid abstained from reading the rest or 
speaking about them through feai of its being said 
tint he had dictated them Danton seemed to act 
as a mediator, and Robespierre then intimated 
that a distinction ought to be drawn between the 
person of Camille Desmoulins and his writings , 
and that, though it would be very proper to burn 
his numbers in the hall, it would be very improper 
to expel him from the club The question of 
Camille’s exclusion was postponed When the 
club returned to it, RobeBpierre, seriously alarmed 
at reports spread by the H4bertistB,that he too was 
a convert to moderanhme, mveighed against the 
pernicious doctnne as something more dangerous 
even than the ultra-revolutionary system, and the 
disgusting proceedings of the HiSbertists, whom he 


once more charged with being m the pay of PSCt 
and Prince Cobourg ! Part of the nAla la dark 
and perplexnig, bat we can aee that Robespierre 
was now attempting to kill two birds with one 
stone— to destroy Sie old Cord^r party by 
charging them w^ modiranUme^ and die Hd- 
bertists by making them suspects , and perhapa a 
regard for appearances, as much as anything else, 
induced him now to treat Camille and Danton 
with affected candour and gentleness, or at least to 
blow in that direction hot and cold He said that 
Camille, though spoiled by anstocratic associates, 
was still a legitimate child of the revolution , and 
that, though he had promulgated in his journal 
some maxims of the most pemicions moderan- 
ti^me, there were still, by the very side of these 
maxims, principles of the most truly revolutionary 
kind On the 10th of January the peat Incor- 
ruptible earned a vote importing that Camille 
Desmoulins should not be expelled by the Ja* 
cobins The Hebertists, now a majonty in the 
Cordeliers Club, voted a resolution that Camille 
had lost the confidence of his brother Cordeliers, 
which was only to be recovered by his recanting 
his revolutionary heresies, and by his denouncing 
such traitors as he might know. Printer Momoro, 
who drew up this resolution, which applied 
equally to Philippeaux, Bourdon-de-rOise, snd 
Fabre d’Eglantiiie, spoke rather slightingly of 
Robespierre, and exhausted himself in a panegync 
on Marat, that great man, who had never been 
capible of any moderation towards anstocrats and 
traitors, and who, if living, would pnt down at 
once lII this execrable moderantisme Hdbert 
fcllowcd up this theme, and printed a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ Portrait of Marat * Camille Desmou- 
lins, Dintoii, and their friends took up the same 
promising Bul)]cct, and, m order to show that they 
w cre still disciples of that great prophet and teacher, 
the} out HiSberted Hubert in eulogiums of Marat. 
Asa more substantial proof of their uudiminished 
revolutionism, all parties, Dantonists, Ht^bertists, 
and Robcspicrrists, concurred m keeping the guil- 
lotine going in this month of January, when 
some ot them were talking about the necessitv ot 
healing the wounds of the revolution, aghty-three 
victims were sacrificed at Paris alone 

Fabre d’Eglantme, a decided Dantomst, and a 
bosom friend of Camille Desmoulins, had de- 
nounced an Hdbertist, named Mamel, as gmlty of 
forger} , the committee of general secunty, which 
was composed entirely of Hiibertists, released 
Marnel, and threw Fabre d’Eglantine into praon 
m his place and under the same charge, whereunto 
was added the accusation of his bemg the chief 
pensioner and prime agent of Pitt At the same 
moment the revolutionary committee of one of the 
Pans sections arrested Camille Desmoulins’s father- 
in-law as suspect On the other side the Dan- 
tonists, aided herein 1^ the Robespiemsts, threw 
Ronsin, Vincent, and other Hdbertists into pnaoD. 
A few days ato, on the recommendation of 
Danton, the Convention voted the bberation of 
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Vincent and Ronsin, l)Ut Fabre d’ Eglantine ^aa 
left 111 prison There ^as a short suspension of 
this war and these perplexing manoeui res, Robes- 
pierre occupied the attention of the clubs and the 
Convention by some long and studied discourses 
on the British government, on the crimes of Pitt, 
and the imprescriptible rights of man He said 
that appeals to the British people might do some 
thing towards revolutionizing that wretched cuun* 
tr3,but that there must be something more than 
these appeals, that it would be a great mis- 
take to belie\e that the morality and cnlighttii- 
ment of the English people equalled the morality 
and enlightenment ot the b rench people , that the 
English people were certuiulv reidj to rise, beciuse 
they were opjiressed, enslaicd, impoierished, 
ruined, but this reiolution c mid onl) be success- 
ful through the issistancc ot the armies and licet^ 
of France “ "ies,** said he, “xour ships of the 
line must make this re\olution, and o\crthrow Pitt, 
the imbecile minister of a mad king ' 

That minister must be a fool, who abusing the 
influence he has ac juired in a mere island, thrown 
by chance in tlie midst of the ocean, w uld tr\ to 
struggle with the great I rench ])eople, without 
percening the explosion that re\oluti m and hljtrty 
are going to make iii his own countr\ . 

Pitts plans are so absurd tint thc\ cun onU hive 
been conceived m i madhouse ’ Jh Convention 
occupied itself for some davs with plans of public 
instruction, with decrees for the making of cle- 
mentan books, for f irmiiig a po])iilar rc publican 
library in everv district, for improving the manu 
facturc of arms and gunpowder, fjr totalH abolish- 
ing negro slaverv, &c On the oth of February 
Robespierre delivered a ramblin„ and vet ])e- 
dantic discourse upon the * princijiles of pdi 
tical mnralit>, which ought to guile the Na 
tional Coiiventun in the internal adininistra 
tion of the republic ” In this disc urse he 
denounced, in the must open manner, loth Diiiton- 
iBts and llebertists, under tlieir niw received 
names of Moderat s and LUr i Reioluliini ts 
“Both these factions,** siid he “march unlcr 
difierent banners and b> ditfc rent roads, but they 
are both marching to the same end , and that end 
is the disorganization of the popular government, 
the ruin of the Convention, and ilie triumph of ty- 
ranny One of these factions would drag us into 
weakness, the other would drive us into excess ’* 
This was a declaration of open war to both parties 
alike, and it served to prepare the minds of the 
people for the proscription of the Dantonists as well 
as Hebertists Robespierre's victory over the two 
(though the Hebertists alone had lately seemed so 
strong in the House and in the committees) was in 
a manner decided on this very da) , for the Con- 
vention, without any discussion, decreed that his 
discourse should be printed and sent to all tlie 
constituted authorities, to all the clubs and ]iopu 1 ar 
societies, and to nil the armies , and further, for 
the instiuction of the world m general, that it 
should be tronsUted into all languages The sud- 


den shiftings and changings which have always dis- 
tinguished the French m their legislative bodies, 
and which even at the present da) seldom allow ol 
any calculation as to the majorities or minorities, 
or whether the same question which is rejected to- 
day may not be earned next week and almost 
unammouslv, may in good part explain Robes- 
pierre’s triumph It was followed by immediate 
and important consequences , denunciations poured 
m from the Pans sections and from the depart- 
ments against the chiefs of the revolutionary army, 
who were all Hebertists, ond against the commis- 
sioners or proconsuls, some of whom were Hd- 
bertists and some Dantonists, those who were 
Rubcspicrrists, as S iintJust and Lebas, being for 
the ])reBent, and fur obvious reasons, respected * 
Danton. sensible of the danger that threatened 
him, smght un interview with Robespierre, who 
consented to receive him and one or two of his 
friends in his own lodging at the carpenter's in 
the Rue St Honore Danton complained of the 
hitrod and malice of the governing committees, 
but said he did not fear them Robespierre, whose 
manner was cold and reserved, replied that Dan- 
ton was under a mistake, that there were no 
evil intditiuns against him pcrsonallv , but that it 
might be well to enter into some explanations 
“ Explanations ' * cried Danton “ For us to make 
anv explanations there must be good faith on both 
sidcb'" And, seeing that Robespierre's counte- 
nance darkened at these words, he added “ W ith- 
out doubt It lb necebaarv to put down royalists, but 
we ought to btiikc onh bucr blows as arc really 
useful to the republic wc ought not to confound 
the innocent with the guiltv " “ Eh "' re|Oined Ro- 
bespierre, with bitteriicbs, “ W ho has told )ou that 
d single innoci nt person has perished ^ " Danton, 
turning to one of the friends who had accompanied 
him said with a bitter smile, “ What do vou think 
( f til it ^o/ out innoctnt person han perished ' ” 
With these woids they separated, never to meet 
again in private, or elsewhere, except as mortal 
and declared enemies Robespierre, li he had been 
as frank an I out-spcaking as Danton, might have 
said to b m, as Danton had said to the (Girondist 
mediator — * 1 cannot trust )ou, and )ou will not 
trust me " A coalition between the Dantonists 
and the Hdbcrtists might have proved strong 
enough to renew the combat and delay the de 
Btruction of the two parties , but Danton, Camille 
Desmoulins, and others of the moderates had com- 
mitted themselves as open and irreconcilable foes 
of Ildbert, Chaumettc, Vincent, Ronsin, Clootz, 
and all that gang, before Robespierre betrayed his 
intention of guillotining them all, Dantonists and 
Hdbertists, and h^re again, though even in the 
presence of a common danger, these two factions 
could not trust one another Singly, the Hdbertiits 
made an energetic and most daring struggle for 
their power and their hvea, but the Dantoniata 
remained inactive, atupified, paralyzed, without 
even that degree of courage which la required m 
Htat PuUmiit 
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certain circumitances to run away the cowards 
took Danton’s bold inords for heroism, and flattered | 
themselves into a half belief that what he so often i 
repeated must prove true— that the Robespierrists, j 
cautious cowards themselves, would not dare touch 
a hair of the head of a man who had been such a 
revolutionist as he , and that, so long as he was 
safe, he would prove a shield to every one of his 

^^When the sombre Saint-Just returned to the 
Convention from a mission, the war of extermina- 
tion became more active on the 26th of February 
he presented a terrible report on the sttspects^ under 
which term were now included men and women of 
the most opposite parties Working out Robes- 
pierre’s axioms and dogmas, and throwing contempt 
upon Camille Desmoulins and his ‘ \ itux Corde- 
lier,’ Saint Just proclaimed that the republic could 
not he too suspicious, that the number of the justlj 
suspected was still infinite including Camille him- 
self and all his partv, as well as Hebe t and all his 
frowsy fiction “ That which constitutes a re- 
public,” said this cold-blooded fanatic, “ is the 
distruction of cverj man that is opposed to it 
\ ur moder'itcb are as bad as voiir anarchists or 
ultra-revclutionists Everv dissident is a traitor 
Apostriphising Danton, he told him that he and 
men 1 ke him were ifuiltv, bet luse they took plea- 
sure in frequenting public places to attract the 
ntuntion of the people, because thev were hunting 
after luxur\ and fortune, because thej were selling 
themsdvts to foieign piwers, Ac “Your last 
hour IS approaching,” cried he, “ jou shall all 
]H ribh • I sav ill ' Me isurcs are already taken 
to secure the guiltv , thev arc all known, watched, 
surrounded’” He said that it was an illusion 
1 1 represent the reyolution and the French people 
as inhuman The revolutionarv tribunal had in- 
d ed cut off the hcaus of three hundred scoundrels 
within a vear, but what was this compared with the 
executions of the Spanish inquisition And had 
not the tribunals of Englnnd butchered anjbody 
this vear’ And had not Frenchmen the right to 
treat the partisans of tv runny as the partisans of 
libertv were treated elsewhere? Marat had been 
assassinati d m France , the illustrious Margarott, 
member of the Scotch National Conyention as- 
sembled at Edinburgh, had just been transported, 
with confiscation of property , and, while all tv rants 
were rejoicing at this last judgment, was France to 
tie the hands of her revolutionary avenging tri- 
bunal P Marat was in his grave, and could not be 
recalled , but the illustrious Margarott must not be 
left to pensh, he must be recalled from Botany 
Bay by his destin}, which would prove atronger 
than the government which oppressed him Marat, 
he said, had emitted some happy ideas upon re- 
presentative governments, and the best means of 
hnishing the revolution he regretted that he was 
not there to speak them himself, as the holy truths 
would carry more weight if delivered from hia own 
mouth , but, urged by necessit}, he would try what 
effect these truths might have from his lips And, 
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proceeding with his exposition. Saint- Just repro- 
duced the most sanguinarv axioms of the l>riend of 
the People, mingling them here and there with rhe- 
toric stolen from Danton, who had been, if not the 
original framer of the plan, the real orator of the 
audacity and terror system If,” said he, “ you 
allow yuui selves to be duped by moderation and 
misplaced indulgence, if }ou shrink from shedding 
blood, if )ou spare the aristocracy, >ou will con- 
demn France to fifty ^ears of trouble Be bold. 
Dare* (Osez Thatwoid contains all the policy 
of our revolution ” He presented several decrees, 
importing that the governing committees should be 
purged , that poverty and distress were to dis- 
appear from the body of the real people , that the 
committee of General Secunty alone should be in- 
vested with the facult) of examining the petitions 
and reclamations of political prisoners (there were 
at this moment five thousand mspects in the prisons 
of Pans alone), and of liberating the said prisoners 
if their patriotism should be proved, that all such 
prisoners as should be recognised as enemies to the 
revolution, or as susperU, should be kept in prison 
till the peace, and then sent into perpetual banish- 
ment , that all their property should be confiscated 
and divided amongst the indigent patriots, of whom 
regular lists should be drawm up by every com- 
mune in France This last process, Saint-Just 
observed, would notably strengthen the republic 
and the reign of liberty and equality, by taking 
from the criminal rich to give to the virtuous 
poor, by mdemnifving the unfortunate with a 
division of the spoils and property of the 
enemies of the revolution, b} making comfort and 
happiness flourish in France — that popular happi- 
ness which was a new idea in Europe This 
plan,” sa)s Thiers, with his usual placidity, ** was 
the Agrarian law imposed on the suspectb for the 
profit of the pitri t ’ A^ild as it was, it was 
adopted without a di^^sentient voice The other 
articles of the decrees, which altogether tended to 
enlarge the powers of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, and to exclude from it all that were not 
the friends of Robespierre or of his svstem, seem 
to have been passed with the same unanimity 
The Hebertists had concluded that it was not in 
the Convention that they could make any stand the 
Dantonists, with the common cowardice of French 
minorities, had given up their ground in the 
I House, without taking up any other, and had appa- 
I rently surrendered their weapons; and at this cri- 
tical moment Camille Desmoulins even left off 
publishing his * Vieux Cordelier,’ which had cer- 
tainly been making converts and a party even 
I among the sans-culottes 

I In the field of battle which they had chosen the 
Hdbertists were busy enough Printer Momoro, 
whose wife had played Goddess of Reason, went 
among the faubourgs and the most de*«perate sec- 
tions , and he got up a striking and telling scene 
by veiling in black crape the tablet of the Rights 
of Man in the Cordehei Club Not being able 
to win over a majority in the Jacobins, the Cor- 
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deliere set themsclvtts lu a ^talc of open hostility to 
that club, declaring b\ maniitstu that they were 
better patriots than the Jacobins, or that the Cor- 
delier- Jacobins were the only true ones, and call- 
inG^ upon the people of Pans, the real people and 
true sans culottes to testify to their character, and 
to tlu truth of these dccUrations It was, m fact, 
a club war, or war of clubs, the Jacobins for 
Robespierre, the Cordeliers for Hebert But, 
bc'ides the Cordelier Club, the Hebertists had 
good ground to stand upon iii the commune, for 
Chaumette was still procurcur-general Hebert 
himself was substitute, and ma}or Pachc, uncertain 
as to the side for which victory might finalh de- 
clare, and flattered by their promises to make him 
a sort of president of the republic, smiled coinpla- 
centU upon their jiroiects In the rcvolulionarv 
arra\ of Rinsm thi\ h id an organised force , and, 
thou^jh the greater part ol tlu se rufhans had been 
8( lit into the \ endee, there remained in Pans and 
the neighbourhood about 4000 of them The\ 
were tavoured too b\ what had been a potent agent 
in the first and in most of the later stages of the 
revolution — a Bcarcit>, ap]iroaching, in some parts 
of France, almost to a famine Tbe\ produced 
pamphlets and placards attributing this dreadful 
caUmm to the Mce**, the coriujitions, and rapacit\ 
of the evicting executi\e At this juncture R ihcs- 
) icrre, who wa«> liable to frequent attacks ui bilious 
fe\er and Couthon, who was never well, fell into 
senous illness, were obliged to confine themselves 
to their beds, and were both reported to be at 
deathVdoor O her terrible duels oi that partv 
as Billaud \arennes and Jean-Boii Saint-Andre, 
were in the departments If the blow, the grand 
coup d*ent could be struck now suieh it must 
succeed ' Thus thought the Hebertists, who for 
the rest resjlved to proceed acc irding to tlu old 
approved s'^stem, which had been tried so success- 
full v with mavor Pcltion and with the jiresent 
mavor Pache himself Thtv declared the sections 
to be m insurrection , the> collected a mob (nut so 
great as tht> e\j)ected) marched down to the 
Hdtel de-Ville, and endeavoured to carrv the 
commune along with them But here ihev sus- 
t lined their first reverse sh, cautious Pachc had 
kept out of the wav, upon information tmieh re 
ceived that in fact only the section of Marat had 
insurged , his deputy (Lubin) represented 1 1 the 
patriot mob that they were under some illusion that 
the Convention and goveniing committees had just 
adopted and were carrying into execution the best 
measures possible for making provisions cheap and 
indigent patriots happv , and even procureur-gene- 
ral Chaumette, though a chief of the Hebertist fac- 
tion, and one of those whose heads must fall if this 
insurrection should not succeed, eveiiig the weak- 
ness of the force before him, turned jiale and stam 
mered a few words about the respect due to the 
law and to the National Convention In the mean- 
while Samt Just and Collot d’Herbois acting for 
Robespierre and Couthon, who were sick, and for 
the other chiefs that were absent, ran down to the 
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Convention, where the) found such of tlie deputies 
as had assembled trembling and doing nothing, 
but onl) expecting that this day, the 16th Yen tose 
or Wind month, — or, in ‘ slaves' stjle,* the 6th of 
March, — was going to bring forth a hurricane like 
that which had swept away the Girondists Saint- 
Just called them to life and exertion by represent- 
ing the insurrection as nowise dangerous, and b\ 
moving that Fouquier-Tinville should instantly he 
summoned to the bar That truculent accuser- 
general, who was never so happy as when he had 
a grand wholesale case set before him, — as when (lo 
use hiB own expression) he had an opportunitv to 
hre 111 line, /hire tin feu dt file ^ — soon appeared, 
and received the orders of the House to arrest all 
agitators and conspirators as soon as might be 
Tins being done, Collot d'Herbois ran to the Ja- 
cobin Club to make a moving oration and to claim 
the support and succour of that sicietv, will out 
which the decrees of the Convention were littb 
worth Momoro, who, like nearl) all the Curde 
hers, was a member of the Jacobins, and who bad 
not vet been expelled from that mother soeietv, 
ascended the J icobm tribune after Collot, and at 
tempted to prove that there was nu insurrictioii or 
project of insurrection, — that the section Murat and 
the Cordeliers were quiet, well-intentioned citi/ens, 
Ac Momoro, who was well known to have eon- 
tiibuted to the movement, was hooted (ut of the 
speaking place , and Collot was e barged to go, in 
the name of the Jacobins, to fraternise with the 
Coideliers, and bring back ^o the true path those 
friends and brothers who ould onlv have been 
misled bv perhdi ms men Collot, however, did 
nit risk his pirson in the Cordelier ( mb till tlu 
following dav, when the insurgints for the must 
part had sejiaiuted and gone to their homes, cursing 
or luughinL, at tlu ridiculous parade thev had been 
in luted t) make, and wluii the majority of the 
(luh Itself, who were not personullv committed, 
had ( ni r were c ining to the conclusion that 
the wisest course thev euuld pursue would be to 
give up the HehtiUHtH and make their own peace 
with the 1 1 >bins Acet rdin^lv, as soon as Collot 
came to fralcrnise, it onlv cost him a short speecli 
to induce the Cordeliers to tear awav the black 
crupr from the Rights of Man, and to charge him 
with an assurance to their brethren the Jacob ns 
that the> would alwavs march in the same road 
with them The game was now up, for Ronsm's 
4000 heroes of the revolutionar) army lost heart 
at the dispersion of the section pstrioU, protested 
that they were too few to attempt a coup’d^main^ 
and liegan to desert in troops Although they 
must have felt that their case was desperate 
although thev must have known that Fouquier- 
Tinville was lettmg loose all his bloodhounds upon 
them, not one of the Hebertist chiefs attempted to 
save himself by a prompt flight , some of them 
tried to conceal themselves in Pans, but eonceal 
ment tliere was impossible, for, as Saint- Just had 
already told them, they were watched, surrounded 
So perfectly sure were the Robespiemsts of their 
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game, that they played with it as a cat with a 
crippled mouse that cannot run a^ay or find a 
hole to hide in they let several days pass without 
taking an> further steps , and it was not until the 
13th of March, by which time Robespierre and 
Couthon were sufficiently recovered to he at their 
posts, that Saint- Just presented to the Convention 
a report i^hich, to keep up the old fiction, was 
staled “Report on the factions of the foreigners, 
and on the conspiracy concerted by them in the 
french republic, to destroy the republican govern- 
ment b> corruption, and to starve Pans ” In a 
b| eech still more terrible, and more coldly and 
s\8ttmaticallj atrocious, than any he had jet deli- 
vered, Saint Just net only fell upon the Hdbertists, 
a<» plotters, incendiaries, robbers, cut-purses, \ile 
atheists, lut also attacked another partj, at the 
heal of which stood cx-capuchin Chabot, as agents 
of corrui tion, stock-jobbers, gamblers, forgers that 
tj a man merited the guillotine Nor were the 
1) intonists, who had in a manner commenced the 
war upon the Hebertists, treated with more leni- 
tiiLV — Saint Just wanted the blood of all of them, 
id ( f a vast number of individuals who were con 
n c 1 neither with Danton nor with Camillt Des- 
nimhns, neither with Hilbert nor with Chabot — 
ni( 1 , 111 short, who had avoided linking themselves 
with anv p'lrty whatsoever in the vain hope of keep- 
iT g their heads on their shoulders These neutrals 
w(re all declared to be m^pects \nd Sunt- Just 
(U minded, and the Convention instantlj voted, 
11 ther exterminating dicree, beginning “Are 
le lared traitors to the countrj and shall le 
I in islud as such,” and ending with a wide spread 
ui iversal cale^orj, which might enfold m its gi- 
*,iiitic and deidlj embrace everv man in hr nice 
that Robespierre or 1 ouquier-Tii ville might choose 
t designate On the evening of the same dav, 
Kibispene anl Louthoii reappeared m the Ta- 
col m Club, where thej were received with accla 
iiiiti ns, and promises and vows that that socictj 
w )uld stand by them now and for ever In the 
c urse of the nig,ht fouquitr Tinville got into his 
dtuih grip Hebert, Ronsin, Vincent, Momoro and 
all the chiefs of that party, including a Dutch 
banker r stock jobber named Kook, a democrat 
uid ultra revolutionist of the first water, at whose 
] kasant countrj -residence at Possy the Hebertists 
iiad been accustomed to dine sumptuously and in 
di ing to settle their plots and plans in all the' 
were nineteen men, of whom not one made the 
slightest resistance And during the same dark 
h lurs Fouquier-Tinville seized Chabot, Bazire, Ju 
lien, and the whole batch of those who had been 
diiiounced as agents of corruption, stock-jobbers, 
Ac , and with them was included another foreign 
banker, the Baron de Batz The last-named in- 
dividual had nut been so intimate with Chabot and 
Bazire and their friends as the Dutchman Kook 
had been with the Hebertists, but he was arrested 
m order to make the people believe that both fac- 
tions had been in the pay of foreign powers and 
that each had its foreign banker They were all 
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safely lodged in the Luxembourg, a palate converted 
into a state pnson, and which, spacious as it was, 
was crowded before the arrival of these unexpected 
guests— crowded chiefly through the denunciations 
and arrests made by the Hebertists themselves in 
their brief but bu6\ day of power and triumph 
As the new prisoners were handed in, the old pri 
soners crowded to see them to mock them, to re 
joice at their fall scenes took place worthy of a 
Pandemonium of gibing, mocking devils Those 
whom Hebert had sent thither vainlv fancied that 
their hour of deliverance mubt be now at band , 
the Hdbertists, upon a surer calculation, knew that 
for themselves “ the holy guill itine ” (thev had so 
named it when thej had the direction of its knife) 
awaited them within a few short davs or hours. 
General Ronsm continued to plaj the bravo , all 
the rest were dejected — Hebert was fainting, Vin- 
cent in convulsive fits 

On the morrow all Pans seemed in a transport 
of joj At the call of Robespierre the Jacobins 
assembled in extraordinary session, and agreed that 
the arrests were not vet sufficientlv numerous, that 
the commune mu«t be purged, reformed, recon- 
structed , that Hebert’s official superior, Chau- 
mette, who had been left ut disturbed in his office 
at the H^tel de Ville, must go to tlie Luxembourg, 
together with other magistrates and municipals, 
chosen and api ointed, indeed, by the sovereign 
people, but traitors nevertheless, that Anacharsis 
Clootz, who had alwavs been preaching atheism, 
and sworn constitutional bishop Gobel, who had 
led off in the abjuration farce, sli uld be sent to 
the same prison, together with other traitors and 
conspirators (all in the paj if Pitt), who had been 
conmeted with fml Hebert or greedj Chabot 
And f irthw ith, bj another easy cast of the net, all 
these frj were caught Fresh scenes of Mephis- 
tophclcs mirth and mockerj as thev entered the 
Luxembourg' One of the old prisoners, bowing 
t Chaumette, who hud taken t) himself the name 
of Anaxagoras, and who arrested all manner of 
pe pie as ^u^pects, said — “ Oh, jihilosophcr Anaxa- 
goras ' I am su^pect^ th m art m^pecU he is ^uspecty 
weaie mspectSy jou are suvpcct^y thej are m^pects — 
all are suspects “ Chaumette reeled to his cell, and 
never showed himself again until he walked out 
with gendarmes to go before Fouquier-Tiuville 
On the Ist Germinal, or the 20th of March, 
tweiitj of them went through the tragical farce of 
a trial Some changes were made in the distribu- 
tion of persons , Clootz, who ought to have figured 
with Chaumette, was placed with Ronsin and He- 
bert and Proly, Chaumette was put aside with 
Gobel, to be tried a little later Hebert and his 
nineteen companions (Clootz having raised the 
number of this partj to twentj) were all accused 
of being the agents of foreign powers, and they 
were all found guilty except one, who in the whole 
business had acted as a spy for Robespierre and 
his party On the 24th of March (the trial hod 
lasted for three dajs, and then the jun, as in the 
case of the Girondists, had cut the matter short by 
3 11 2 
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declaxiDg their conscienceB to be satisfied) the 
nineteen were led to tlmt scafTold to which the} 
had sent so man) victims The crowd was im- 
mense , the richer or more curious of the spec- 
tators paid fur places in carts and waggons, that 
were so arranged as to command a near Mew of 
the guillotine . ever} window and house top in the 
streets through which the dcath-carts passed were 
crowded with siiectators , and tlic Parisians huoted 
and jested, laughed and blasphemed, and showed 
b} other parts of their conduct that in ferocitv, 
obscenit}, atrocit\, they were nearl} uf a km with 
the crouching, shnering monsters an I madmen 
that were on their w to death lltbert fuiiiUd 
several times in the curt onh R nsin and mad 
Clootz kept up tlie brivad > to the list, Mum ro, 
the Goddess of Rc i on s hii^bii d was as tliip- 
fallcii asHehirt, Aincentwas ueaiii in fits ii d 
c muKions It to be unncisalh dlow d 

til it this w 18 th( most spiritless batch th it perished 
during all the Rcien ol Ttrror Ronsm consoled 
himself with saiing, and no doubt believing, tint 
Robespierre and his fiiends, who were now sen l- 
ing him and his ) tit\ to dii, w mid mareh the 
same road in their t rn, uid that bduit 1 ng 
Konsiti I** ra cd as a \ulaur, ui philosopliieal mind, 
but his pilitiral f ires ^lit seems to h ive 1 cen as 
good as that of the be t of them * Clootz acted 
as atheist eh iplui , f i it ib siil he was s rel\ 
afiaid kbt some uf them migl t tin lugli we ikness, 
die beluMiig in a G jd he ende i\ ured to keep i p 
the spintb of Hebert b\ pieaehing comfortable 
“ doctrines of materialism , * and he is said to 
haic requested to be executed the lust of them all, 
111 order that he miLht ha>c time to establish 
‘ certain principles ’ while their heads were fill- 
ing It IS, h we\er, ilsc said that, when in the 
cart, lie doubted whether it were not all a dream — 
whether it could be true thut mankind were so 
blind and cruel as to think i f imm dating their 
chamjiion and orator — and that when on the scaf- 
fold he appeulel fr m the sentence cf the wicked 
Reiolutiuiiiry Tribunal to all mankind (an quire 
fvumaui) 

Madame Momoro had been arrested and thrown 
into the Conciergcne before her hush md was put 
upon his trial for fear that she might raise their 
se tioii — for Momoro and the goddess had their 
admirers and friends Aciording to a fellow- 
prisoner, this Goddess of Reason, tins ethcriei 
(Bsenee, was \ery terrestrial, having onlj passable 
features, shockingU bad teeth (des (U nts ijfrcuscA), 
the voice of a fish fag, and une tournurc qaucfie 
But this IB a portrait painted b) an enemy — one 
of the old prisoners who had been su ptet to the 
Hebertists , — and we lose faith in his candour, and 
can only include him with the icst of the rabid 
beasts, when we find him in the sequel laughing at 
Madame Monioro’s anxietv and agonj f r the fate 
uf her hufibaiid while it was aa \ct uiideeidtd, or 

* It U md that RmHin kept up ) it i n wi I dr nk— i) at he 
jcol draak lu^tly with the ketper of the Luaemliourg f laoe or 
IvMon fee 


rather while it was not yet finished by the click 
and drop of the guillotine (wretches as the pair 
might have been, there was affection and love be- 
tween them, and this would have made the feelings, 
at least of the woman, respected, sacred, every- 
where but here) , and when, on the receipt of the 
news that Momoro and H 6 bert and all their band 
had perished, we find him punning upon the God- 
dess of Reason, ** who was not rcasonabk that da\,** 
making jests of the wretched woman’s woe, and 
describing the exultation of all the rest of his fel- 
low prisuneis, who had evidently no feeling but 
for themselves * 

Nineteen heads bad fallen in one day— -in the 
course of one afternoon, fur the execution did not 
commence until some time after mid-duy — yet the 
Ddiitonists wh) liud been so clearly threatened 
with the same fate as the Hebertists, remained m 
their despairing inertia The herd looked to their 
leader, and their leader, who had never been an\ 
tiling moic than an iratiricdl hero or a bully, hid 
nothii g to ofitr them but sonorous phrases, and 
found liopc for himself in his vast self-conceit — 
the trip which, in vurious wavs, proved fatal to 
every one of these revolutionary chiefs c 
believe tlu hope was of that kind which is 
called a half hope but flight was cxtrcmelv diffi 
cult , and, although Salles and Guadet, B irbaroux, 
Petioii, and Buzot had not yet come to their nii- 
I serabh end, a siifhcicnt number of the fugitive 
I Girondists liud perished to warn Dinton uf the 
perils that would await him in the departments, 
I even if he euuld get clear of Pujis, where his burly 
' person and rc ugh peculiar phy siugnomy w ere know n 
to iicirh evirv man, woman and child To those 
wh) kipt rc I resenting to him the danger which 
threatened his ])tirt\ he kept respi nding, Thev 
would nut dure ' (// n* uaieni ) Between the 
it rest and trial of the Iltbcriists (on the 16 th of 
March), when i dcputatio i came to the Convention 
to congratulate it on tl fall of those cunspirators, 
and when one of this said deputation sang a song 
written for the CwCdsioii, Dantoii was in his seit , 
dill, exprc*sing his indignation at the singing 
(though 1 c had often heard the like thing, and 
had cvwH cicoaraged it, in the same place), he 
obta ntd a decree that henceforward no one should 
b allowed to nng ^ongs at the bar of the House , 
and this, as has liecn observed, was the great anel 
terrible Dantun’s last oef t It appears that he 
never presented himself in the tribune, or even in 
the House, again, though incessantly urged to do 
BO by Ills friends or partisans, who conceived that 
hiB loud roar might produce a re action, with won- 
ders and mincles, and who would not see the fact 
that the roar of the bull is nothing but a loud sound 
in the air when his horns have been cut off and his 
legs gyved The Rubeapiemets, who now saw no- 
where the shadow of an opposition to their sove- 
rpun will, which was held to be, and which for 

* J urn 1 of 14 Priwner In Collaetion of Nougant ai quoted Ib 
lllal Parlement 
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the time in reality was, the representation of the 
will of the sovereign people, arrested Herault de 
Sechelles, the great showman of the republic, the 
great author of the existing (upon paper, locked up 
and hidden) republican constitution of 1 793, the fa- 
miliar associate of Camille-Desmoulins and Danton 
“ I ou will be the ne\t,** said Danton’s friends , 
but Danton still responded, “ //v rCoseraient f** 
His wife entreated him to d} , his personal friends 
— and tlu man had man\ — jjined in the prater 
If he had spoken unrhetoricall}, he would ha\e 
said that, being already in the toils, it was idle to 
think of flight— that fli&rht would expose him to a 
w )rsc risk than any he ran in sta}ing where he 
was but being eternalh a rhetor, and great and 
sublime in words, Danton said, ** I am wear} of 
this — I would rather be guillotined than guillotine 
others' life is not w(rth so much tr uble, I 
be(,in to be «i k of mankind ' But it c\er 

Robespierre, if e\cr Billaud-\ arennes should dare 
. Thev Will be execrated us t\ rants , the 
house of Robespierre will be razed to the ground, 
an I a i,ibb t planted where it once stood ’ 

But in\ friends will sb} of me that 1 was a good 
1 usband, a good friend, a gojd citizen ' 

But tht) will not dare” His friends intimated | 
that Robespierre, the ^ilut PulliCj and the other 
coverning committees, were taking their measuies 
t) am St him , and thc} again recommended what 
s emed to them his onl\ chance “But whither,” | 
ried he, “ can a re\olutioni8t such as I have been 
direct his steps If France cast me out, there arc 
(nl\ dungeons for me in the re^st of the world’ I 
Can a man carry his countrv with him at the sole 
c f his shoe It lo better to st ly than go I would 
1 ither be guillotined than guill itine any me re 
But I tell you they will not dure'” llis friends I 
and alherents urged him to go down to the Con- 
Nention, rush to the tribune, from which he had 
so often thundered and shaken France, and there 
leiiounce Robespierre and the committees, and 
ti\ and rally round himself thc members who had 
‘'0 recently seemed to desire a more moderate and 
inci fil system of government It is said Danton 
lould not make the attempt, htnu^e he knew too 
cll thc ] ersonal fears and base subjection of the | 
House , but, if Danton had not been overcome by 
fi ir himsilt, assuredly he would have tried the 
experiment On thc 30th of March, Pans, one of 
the jurymen of thc Revolutionary Tribunal, assured 
him that there was no longer any doubt of the in- | 
tention of the Robespierrists to send him to the 
Efuillotine, for that a clerk of the committee of 1 
Saltit Public had told him that Danton’s warrant I 
was made out, and that he was to be arrested that 
V ery meht He repeated again his " Us v osi rait nt ” 
—went to hiB bed— and m the course of the niaht 
was roused from his slumbers^ by the tramp of 
gendarmerie and the rattling of arms It appears 
he would then have tried to fly, but could not, his 
house being invested on all sides In the same 
night, and m much the same manner, Camille- 
Desmoulini, Philippeaux, Lacroix (Danton’s bro- 
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ther commissioner and plunderer in Belgium), and 
several others were seized They were all carried 
to the Luxembourg The prisoners crowded to 
gaze upon them, but for the most part with more 
friendly eyes than those they had lately cast upm 
Hebert and his ribald crew, for thev had flattered 
themselves that Danton's loud oratory and Ca 
mille's smart pen were to make moderation the 
order of the div, and consequently to open the 
dooT«^ of all the prisons “ Eh, messieurs said 
Danton, “ I hoped soon to have got v ou all out of 
this, but hero I am myself, and now I cannot see 
how all this will end ’ One of the first persons 
he saw on entering the Luxembourg was Th mas 
Paine ' The great Amei ican (as it had been the 
fashion to call him) had never recovered from the 
effects of his humanity in endeavouring to sav e the 
life of Louis X\ I Robespierre had caused him 
to be excluded from thc Cnnyention, as a foreigner 
(although he had been naturalised), in June, 1793, 
had subsequently persecuted him as a dangerous 
enemy to liberty and equality , and now Paine hud 
been for some time in prison, where he was oecu 
pying himself m finishing his ‘ \ge (f Reason* 
Danton was 1 dged in the room whieh had been 
occupied A few diys before by Hebert, and which, 
after ani ther turn of the wheel was to be occupied, 
thoue,h only for a few hours, by Robespierre 
On the morrow morning, when the arrest of 
Danton was announced in the Convention, many 
faces became pale, but not one voice was raised 
in his fdveur, except that of his friend, butcher 
Legendre, who hud courage enou Ji to say that he 
believed Dmton to be as ; urc as himself (and no 
man, he th ught, could reproach him, Legendre, 
with any act contrary to the most scrupulous 
probity), and even to move that Danton, Camille, 
and the others should be heard at the bar of the 
Hou«t, and, in short, be tried by the Convention 
Itself The majority hooted and interrupted the 
friendly butcher, and then Robespierre answered 
him in a long speech “"^^hy,” cried the Incor- 
ruptible,” should we treat Danton differently from 
the Girondists or the Hdbertists ? The republic 
must be strictly impartial — the law must be one 
and the same for all ' W hat signify to me 

thc fine discourses, the culogiums which men may 
bestow upon themselves and their friends^ A 
long and too painful experience has taught us the 
value we ought to put upon such oratorical for- 
muluB* We no longer want to know what good 
this or that individual may have done to the revo- 
lution at some particular antecedent period we 
only seek to know what men are doing now, and 
what has been the course of their whole political 
career' [He was loudly applauded ] Whv has 
not Legendre mentioned by name his friend La- 
croix, who IS in the number of the arrested ^ Be- 
cause he knows that he cannot decently defend 
Lacroix He speaks about Danton, because he 
believes that there is a privilege attached to that 
name , but we have done with privileges for ever, 
and we will have no more idols ' [Here he re- 
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ceived Beveral roundi of applau«5e ] What have 
we ever done that haa not met the approbation of 
the people— of all France’ Are we not free, and 
jUBt as we are free’ Wh\, then, should an} one 
pretend that Danton and nis friends will not ha\e 
a fair trial ’ Thib is doubting the national justice, 
thi<i 18 calumniating men— upright judges and a 
patriot jur\ — who have obtained the conddence of 
the National Con\ention, this is distrusting the 
Con\ention, who have gnen them that conddence, 
this IB libelling public opinion, which hat inctioned 
that (our) conddence in the re\ olutionar} tribuinl 
I say that e\er} man that doubts and fears the 
tribunal — that e\er\ one that trembles at this 
moment, is guilt j , for innocence can ne\er fear 

justice and public surveillance' And 

I also havi been tempted b-s men who have rcjire- 
seiittd that I am mvself surrounded bv dinners, 
that I ( ught to cling to D intuii as m^ only shield 
and buckler, that Danton is a rampart, a tower 
of strength that might save and defend me, but 
that, he being once overthrown, I shall be left open 
to m\ mortal enemies I have been written to, 
the fricndfr of Danton have made me receive letters, 
have beset me with their discourses Thev have 
funned that the recollections of an old iiitimacv, 
that m} earlv faith in false v irtiies, ought to de 
termine me to slacken mv zeal and passion for 
libertv But these things cannot toueh me 1 
have onlv seen in the flatteries and cai esses of 
Dunton*8 friends the certain signs of his and their 
terror' Formerh I was the friend of Potion, but, 
08 soon as he had unmasked himself, I abandoneei 
him once, also, I was connected with Roland, 
but Roland turned traitor, and I denounced him 
To calm the trembling House, to conjure the despe- 
ration of cowardice, which, at ti i cs, can do as 
much as courage, he said and repeated that he 
knew the number of the Dintonist c oiispir itors, of 
the real traitors, to be but small , and th it the 
patriotism and magnanimitv of the Convention 
would make proper distincti ms between error and 
crime, between weakness and conspiratv I^e- 
gendre's motion, unsupported, seconded b} no one, 
was thrown to the wind Saint Just in the united 
names of the committee of Salut Puhhr, and the 
committee of General Securtj, read a long report, 
w hich though it professed 1 1 be merely in a te 
(i'anumtinn^ or imjieachmcnt, was, in effect, the 
seiiti nee of death up m the ae eused before their 
trial began, and without their having been heard 
anv where in their own defence The decree was 
carried not onlv with unanimitv, but also with loud 
applauding and cheenng ^ The greatest cowards 
robably made the greatest noise, for Robespierre s 
int to the tremblers could not have been thrown 
away, an} more than the consolatorv intimation that 
it was but a few heads he wanted, and, as a 
French wntcr observes, ever} member was seeking 
to gain time with tjrann} bv delivering up other 
men’s heads to save his own * 

On the next day the Dantonists were removed 

* Mignet 


from the Luxembourg to the Conciergene, and on 
the morrow, the 2nd of April, their trial began 
under the gentle auspices of Fouquier Tinville 
Saint-Just in his reports had connected them with 
the old treasons of Mirabeau, the Lameths, La- 
favette, Philippe Egalitd, Dumounez, Carra, and 
the Girondists, and had even endeavoured to link 
them with the new conspirac} of the Hdbertists 
But rouquier-Tinville mixed them up, in the 
strangest and most arbitrar} manner, with cx-ca- 
puchin Chabot, Bazire, and all that swindling, 
stock-jobbing crew, among whom were involved 
another foreign banker, or stock-jobber, a iiiitiv e 
of Moravia, named Frev, and a biothcr of the said 
Frev, who had been an armv contractor, and 
with this motlcv group and Fabre d’Lglrintine, 
Ilerault de Sechellcs, a Dane, and two Spaniards 
(ill desenbed as acc mplicc**), th(} were put upon 
their trial * Dantnii's pride was much hint at 
being put in such compaii} Chabot and Bazirc, 
to make the humiliation greater, were jdaced 
foremost in the indictment, and were questioned 
the first as to their names, callings, places of 
abode, &c When Fouquie'--Tinvillc put these 
questions of f irmalitv to ** the Titan of the Rev o- 
liition,** Danton replied magniloqucntl}, “ M} 
name is George Jacques Danton — a name not un- 
known in our revolution , mv abode will boon he 
neant (in annihilation or nothingness), but 
I shall live in the Pantheon of histor} ( amille 
Desmoulins, when his turn came, spoke m mueh 
the same vein, «a}ing that, ^ for his age, it was 
just that of the good sun s-culotte Jesus Christ when 
he died — in age fatil to revolutionists 't Heruult 
de SeehellcB, Philippcaux, and the rest of their 
friends joined them in e >m plaining that the} should 
be mixed up and tried with swindlers, forgers, nun 
ot the ^tock Exclnnge, &c Chabot, who had 
been at ihevtr} head of the stoek-j bbing partv, 
swore that he had joined them onl} in order to learn 
their secrets and denounce them When Danton 
spoke 111 hiB own defence, his loud-roaring voice, his 
re\( lutionarv stjle, his eigantic person, and gigantic 
rhetorical figures made some iirqiression, created 
some cm itiui m the spectators and auditors He 
demanded that the members of the committee of 
^alut Public and of the committee of general secu- 
nt} should be made to appear as liis accusers, and 
as witniBBCB against him Above all he called fer 
Saint-Just, Couthon, and Ldias, whom he stjled 
the three most downright scoiindrils in France, the 
three base flatterers who were fawning upon Robes- 
pierre and leading him to his destruction " Let 

* It WH ■ntrrrlv attimiiHed tn be prated that Iho Dnntoniiti had 
ever had thr ■liRhteat laonaxion «iih thMi fi reiKOPra and atork 
j 1 1 m Su I I il I II lul atl mudL in luey had ma i it in a diflpi iit 
oiannn- Tie onnnraion Iwtween ( halmt and thePnva naa cliae 
and Dolorioiia iiiouKh for tiie iinfrockid lhiucIiiii Iui 1 married a 
Bibhroftli M furvi|ni adxiutu ira and had rtctln I fr m tli m 
• mama^ p ition mid to have been StH) 000 llvraa 

f Camille a age aa atated m tlie lodiLtmrnt, waa thirty thne 
Danton waa i nly a >ear ( Ider C habot ^ la thirty Am B izin only 
only tnenty nine, lleimult da Borhellaa tliirtv fn r the nldeat of ill 
the batch wia iiiider forty Tina aayalliin talei ta urn 
rage intrlntiam voiith were united in this holocauat aa they had 
bean in Hut of the UirendiaU ’ And line ie the moat monl mflac 
tiou that Tluon mnkea on Itie aubject 
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them appear,** cried he, “ and I will plunge them 
into that nothingness {neant) out of which they 
ought never to have risen I must speak to these 
three rogues who have already ruined Robespierre 
Let those cowards who have calumniated me come 
and attack me en face! Let them show them- 
selves, and m a moment I will cover them with ig- 
nominy and opprobrium ’ I have said it, and I 
repeat it mv domicile w ill soon be in nothingness, 
and mv name in the Pantheon ' ..... Mj 

head is here read} to answer for ever} thing ' . 

, , Lift is burthensome to me, I long to be 
delivered fr m it ' ... ’ President Htr- 

man, the same who had ])resided over the trials of 
the Queen and the Girondist^, rudclv interrupted 
him, and not onct , but often “ Danton,*’ said he, 
‘ uudaeitY is the common characteristic of guilt , 
the innocent aie calm You must be decent, mo- 
derate , voiiiiiubt respect V our accusers, }OU must 
reniemher that you are sent before this court by 
the highest ot all authorities ’ >ou owe all obedi- 
ence to the decrees of the National Convention ** 
“ \ idacitv * roaied Dinton, who was now getting 
into that vein of ciuruge which was really m him, 
“ mine is a national uudacitv — an audacity very 
necessary in revolutions-^an audacity which 1 ranee 
benefited bv in 17^)2 when the Prussians were in 
lull IT arch up in Pins, and wlien the cowards of 
the Conventicii would have abandoned the capital, 
would have lied behind the Loire would have sa- 
cri heed the Tcpuldic, and have left trance to be 
dismembered and partitioned ' Ihere was a time 
w hen the pe pU, when the Convention thought well 
cf the auddcilv of Danton * Is it from so strengly 
pr nuunced a revolutionist as I am that }ou would 
expect a cold and quiet defence Men oi m} stamp 
are above price — it is on their brow that liberty 
and the republican genius are stamped in meilace- 
able characters ' And am I to reply to the con 
temptible contradictory accusations that are here 
heaped against me ? 1 have been the hottest man 

in the revolution, the most ardent iiiend and de- 
fender ot liberty , and now baint-Just and Couthon, 
and ... my whole being shudders as I 
think of this list of ’* Here the presi- 

dent checked him and reprimanded him “ The 
virtuous Mar it,” said Herman, ** was once accused 
before a tribunal, even as }ou are now He felt the 
necessity ot ]ustif^ying himself, but he accomplished 
his obiect like a good citizen, speaking in mild, 
respectful language, and was not the less beloved 
by the people for it Marat did not permit him- 
self to indulge in invectives against his accusers 
I cannot recommend to you a better model than 
the great Marat ’* Danton, changing his tone, but 
still demanding that Saint-Just, Couthon, and Lebaa 
should be brought face to face with him, continued 
for a short time, when he was again interrupted by 
the president, who told him that irony and plea- 
santry were no more to his taste than invective 
** Nothing is now mure common,** said Herman, 
** than to meet with irony and pleasantry and jeux 
dt-meU from accused parties who feel themidves 
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crushed by their own deeds, and know not what to 
sa} ’* Taking the narrative style, but still chequer- 
ing the narrative with bursts of revolutionary ora- 
tor}, Danton narrated all that he had done to pro- 
mote the decisive insurrections of the people — all 
that he had done to unmask the mercenary traitor 
Miraheau, and the vain conspirator Lafayette — all 
that he had done on the da} when Louis XVI and 
hiB court wanted to go to St Cloud, on which day 
he it was that had blocked up their passage with 
pikes and bayonets — all that he liad done to sound 
the tocsin on the 9th of August, 1192, and the ac- 
tive part he had taken in the attack on the Tuile- 
ries the da} after , boasting of having led the peo- 
ple to sign the republican petition iii the Champ 
de Mars, and of having been the first man to pro- 
pose openly the overthrow of the throne — boasting 
of all his revolutionary deeds, excepting only his 
bloody and my stenous exploits during the September 
niassacres Ot these horrors, the guilt ot w Inch had 
been bandied about from party to party, of these Sep- 
tember butcheries in which Dantun’s participation 
was certainly less than that of man} other men now 
his accusers and judges not a word was said in the 
whole course of the trial, for the dominant fuetioii 
had strong reasons fur desiring that those scenes 
and days should be forgotten * When the presi- 
dent again rang his hand-bell to interrupt him, 
and told him how he ought to plead, Danton raised 
hiB voice the higher, crying or shouting, \\ hat is 
It to you how 1 defend myself? You can condemn 
me all the same The voice of a man pleading 
for hiB honour and his life may will drown the 
tinkling of your miserable bell '** As on the trial 
oi the Girondists, no satisfactory evidence was pro- 
duced upon points of delinquency, which might 
easily have been proved thus Danton and his 
brother commissioner Lacroix were not proved 
to be guilty of the rapine and plunder in Belgium 
but the reason is obvious — there were men sitting 
in the Convention, and now voting with Robes- 
pierre, who had been accomplices in that guilt or 
shurers in its profits , and both Lacroix and Dan- 
ton demanded that some of these members should 
be made to appear in court In spite of the 
precaution which Iiad been taken to admit into 
court and into the galleries none but such as were 
furnished with tickets, the Robespierrists and 
the court were in a panic lest Danton *b bold 
harangues, lest that sonorous voice which had so 
often thrilled and roused the great sans culottic 
heart as though it were the blast ot a thousand trum- 
pets, should excite the auditors, and, re-echoing out 
of doors, produce an insurrection As soon, there- 
fore, as the first day’s work was over, and the pn- 
Boners were sent back to the Conciergerie, president 
Herman and Fouquier-TmviUe hutened to the 

* Somr little fftrU ram uut on the tnul %hich w« do not r mem 
bet to ha^e Men nothwd m any of tba blomi hiea or hietoriee of Ihr 
Ke>oluUoD ltai)H,ared for example tbat Danton nth ITiliof 
Julv 1789 three da^s liter the e pture of the Baiiti Hr in oier to 
I ngland He idmiited tl fact and mii 1 he i imi d ■ me time in 
tl u countrj Aa tht> chow. i ooi u ler Uiu % uit a crime 1 e ■aid— 
Uien Muat had betn mote guilty than he for Marat had paid two 
▼Iwto to TiiBglaad 
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committee of ^afui Public to impart their alarms, 
and to explain the greit uneiBiness thp\ felt at 
Danton’s audacity, and his perBe\eriTi^ demands 
for the appearance of some of his accuBers, and 
other members of the Con\cntion They found 
in the committee only Saint Just and Billaud- 
Varennes, mIio enjoined the president to take no 
notice of Danton’s demands, and instructed h m 
and Fouquier-Tinville to lengthen proceedings to 
the end of the three da}B, without giving or per 
mitting any explanations, and then to wind up, 
according to the letter of the decree which had 
been carried in order to give their quietus to the 
Girondists, by making the jurv declare that their 
consciences were suffinentlv enlightened, 6^c \\ e 
believe the description of the excitement which 
prevailed among the people of Pans to be much 
ex iggerat d , but the fears and suspicions of the 
Robcspicrnsts were, no doubt, exceasuelv great, 
as the ) were on all occasions, and as thev on- 
tiniied to be when Danton was no more Circum 
stances happened too, or were invented, which 
increased the r panic, and furnished them w ith a 
pretext for pissing anjthcr cvpeditivc decree 
Among the hundreds of prisoners in the Luxem 
bourg, there was a certain Laflotte, who had been 
empbved d pbmaticullv bv one or more of these 
rapidly succeeling revoluti narv go\emments he 
had been a charge d’affaires at Florence, a secre 
tarv of embassv at Naples, w here his business lay 
in JacobiniBing thoughtless voung gentlemen, an I 
he had also been on a mission at &)me, where he 
had a yeiy narr w escape from sharing in the fate 
of the French ambassador (BaBse\ille), who was 
massacred by a furious mob * Laflotte was a 
nimble, tricky man and one who had given his 
proofs of civism and revolutionism , what mistake 
led him into prison w e know not , but hein^ there 
he resolved to get out as so n as possible, and b^ 
anv means He frequently sought the societ} 
of General Dillon v\ho silaced his captivitv b> 
hard dnnking When Dillon was lot drunk he 
plaved at trie trac , but wlien he i as drunk he 
gave way to violent and imprudent declamations 
against Robespierre and his partv Hl t Id Laflotte 
that It was high time that true republicans should 
rise against their vile oppressors, that the Pan 
sians seemed to be awakened bv the belia\iour of 
Danton on his trial that the condemnation oi 
Danton and his friends was far from being certain , 
and that the wife of Camille Desmoulins, by dis 
tnbuting assignats in proper places, might get up 
a popular mburrecticn which would save and 
liberate them all Ijaflottc waited upon the head 
gaoler of the Luxembourg, and, upon promise 
given that he should be restored to liberty, he re- 
vealed what he called a double plot — a conspiracy 
within the prison and outside of it — to enlarge the 
Dantonists and assassinate Robespierre, together 
with all the other members of the governing com 
mittees 

On the second day of the trial, while Danton w as 

• Oa ■OBM of Loflotto ■ perbnnanoLi mo ante p 


thundering before the revolutionarv tribunal and 
repeating his legal demand for the appearance 
in court of his accusers, tht members of the com 
mittees, &( , when president Herman was half 
deafened and wholly perplexed, and when even 
Fouquier-Tinville was losing heart and counte- 
nance, the keeper of the Luxembourg suddenly ap- 
peared in the committee of Salut Public, and pre 
•rented Laflotte’s deposition Robespierre, Couthon 
and others are said to have been almost pctrihed 
b\ their fears, while Saint- Just, who held the 
paper in his hand, and who had more presence of 
mind and invention, soon saw the good use which 
might be made of it However this may be — 
whether Saint- Just was or was not made bold b\ 
that which made his chief a coward — it is certain 
that It was Saint- Just who, on the third dav of 
the trial, at an early hour, and bef ire pr iceediiigs 
were well commenced at the tribunal, ran o\cr to 
the Conyention and presented a m st startling re 
port on the dangers which threatened the c( imtry 
— the last dangers to which the countr) and liberty 
could be exposed, for, if the legislature would onlv 
be resolute on the present occasion, Ihe safet} and 
happiness of the republic would soon be secured 
for ever ’’ Danton and his co accused ’ cried he in 
his dolorous yoice, * are behaving most indecently 
before the national tribunal ' 1 hev are in open 

revolt, thev threaten their ludges — they even pelt 
them in the face with cnimbb of bread made up into 
little pellets ’—they arc exciting the people, and 
may verv possibl), mislead them Nor is this 
all they have prepared a c^ispir icv in the prisons 
— av, in the prisons f The wilt of Cam lie has 
received money to provoke an insurrectio t , General 
Dillon IB to get out of the Luxembourg, to put 
himself at the head of some of tht tonsj irators, to 
butcher the committets, and to liberate all tht 
guiltv ' * The deputits tried out that this was 
horrible, too horrible , and, although many of 
them certainly desiTi.d that some such conspiracv 
might succeed, thev all gave wav to their present 
fears, and voted unanimoush a decree proposed bv 
Saint-Jubi which commanded the Revclutionarv 
Tribunal to conclude the trial of Danton and his 
accomplicts before they adjourned, and which 
further authorised the said tribunal to silence, or 
throw out of the debates (mci/re hors d s ddats) 
all such prisoners as should fail in respect to 
justice, or endeavour to excite troubles Vadier 
and Vouiand, two members of the committee of 
General Security, hastened with this decree to the 
court, where they found the prisoners more bold 
and the judges mure dismaved than ever ** What 
IB to be done said touquier Tinville They still 
call for their accusers to appear as witnesses they 
are demaiidiiig still more — they are calling upon 
the National Convention to name a committee to 
receive the denunciations and evidence they have 
to offer against the governing committees, and 
against a project of dictatorship, which they say is 
entertained by Robespierre and those committees ' 
Within doors and without the people seem to be 




much excited — hat is to be done “ We ha\e I the condemned stamped the paper under their 
got the Viliams in our grip’ Here is what will feet — some gave vent to invectives and raging — 
get >ou out of jour embarrassment, * said ^Hdler, some heard their doom with silence and tears — 

handing him the decree Fouquier glanced his some with indiderence or with a show of gaiety 

eve over the paper, brightened up, ran to his place, — that great procession man, that eternal actor 

and, with a voice of great ]Ov, read this new and (Herault de Sechelles) is said to have been the 
hirrible law, bv which the accused could be gajest of them all Danton appears to have been 
gagged even as the refractorv condemned were the most dejected, or at least the most silent ex- 
under the old regime Danton lose indignantlv, capuchin C habot was not there to have his con 
and called the auditorv to witness that he and his duct observed, for (apparently before the trial 
friends had never insulted the tribunal Several began) he had taken a dose of corrosive sublimate, 
voices cried out that that was true, and there and he was now Ivingin the infirmarv of the Con- 
appe iied a verv general feeling of disgust at the ciergerie, suffering agonies from the poison, which 
decree The tribunal was again intimidated , but did not, however, produce death in time enough to 

the prisoners at the bar conceived no hope Camille, save him from the guillotine No time was lost 

on hearing the judgcb speak of the pn^on plot, of m binding tnem and carting them for that great 

Dillon, and of his own joung wife, exclaimed m slaughter-house the Place de la Revolution Camille 
the accent ( f despair, “ The scoundrels’ not satis- Dc m ulins, who tiavelkd in the same cart with 
fled with 1 Ltchcnng me, thev want to butcher mj Danton, wept about his wife, and then went mad 

dear mn cent wife ' Danton said that the dav and t re his clothes and his shirt ofi bis back, so 

w ull c me when the truth would be known , and that when he irtived at the foot of the scaffold he 

then, p inting t)\adier and Voulind, who h d was almost naked The fine speeches made or 

1 1 light the d(CKc, he exclaimed, “ See there the the smart things said bv Danton, and one or two 
c wardlv issnshins that will never quit us till wc others of the partv, rest upon the jieldiiig foun- 
aic all dead ' * The two committee-men siuakel dation of the scribbler Riouffe, or upon authorities 
cut of c urt, the excitement of the pec pie scenic 1 eqinllv questionable, which differ from and con- 
to increase but at last the president summ ned up tradiet one another • Executioner Samson showed 
couidge cnou{^h to pronounce the words, is their fifteen bleeding heids, m rapid succession, 
diidlais^' are g igged, * cried Dant n, t the people, and the people, ]ubt as usual, 

“ wc are all immclated to the ambiticn tf a few shouted ‘ Long live the Republic’ It was the 
cowardlv lirigands ’ But thev will net long enj v 5th of April or 10th Germinal, only twelve da}8 
the flint of their guiltj victory I drag diwn after the eatcution of the nineteen Hebertists 
R bcspicrrc in mv fill . . Robespierre foil ws According to a prisoner in the Luxembourg, the 
me ’ ’ Camille Desmoulins began to decl um in cxecuii n of the Dant nists excited less surprise 
the like sort, but the president gave the erl , th m the execution of Herbert and Clootz and their 
uni thiv w le all seized, dia^ged b\ mam f rcc gong 

fr m the bar, and earned over the waj to lint vast C amille Desmoulins* voting widow — onlj twenty- 
c n tlernned cell the Conciergerie T ucjuier I in three jears it age and tf a beauty said to surpass 
ville then cxprcsscl i hope that the cjnscience if even that of Chirlotle Cordav — was b\ this lime 
the jurv was •'iifhcicntl) enlightened Ihc jurv under I olt and bar, and, on the 10th of Apiil, 
rise and retired to their chamlcr b tli Foi quicr being put inti a strange batch with twent} four 
and president Herman f llowcd thim, andrcmaimd others, she was brought before the Revolutionarv 


elosited with th m Hermui produced fir the 
lirs>t time what he called an intircipted letter, and 
an ample procf of Dmtons cuirespoi denee and 
c niplid v with the coalitnn, eiilj three er f ir 
of the jurv men hazarded a few woids fivourable 
to the accuse I, all the rest promptlv agreed in a 
veidiet of guiltv against cverv one of tie accused 
c\ee*pt Lullier, md with this verdict the foreman 
of the jurj returned into court with a ferocious 
jov As soon as the verdict was read, the pre- 
sident pronounced sentence, and ordered execution 
within four-and twentv hours — thepropertj of the 
condemned to be cmhscated, the sentence to be 
printed and placarded m all parts of the repul lie, 
Ac T) avoid a new scene, — to avoid the re- 
proaches and Yi jlence of djing, desperate men, — the 
court, setting aside the law which required the 
sentence to be pronounced m the presence of pri I 
Boners at the bar resolved not to bring them there 
again, and sent the sentence on the following morn- 
ing to be read to them in their prison borne of 
VOL III— GEO III 


Tril unal This bate h (the term /owrwce was now 
the pjpular and ermmon express on) w as indeed 
ene of the verj strangest that Fouquier ever made 
up lor Samson’s oven It contained General Dil- 
1 n and Bishop Gobel, Chaumette and Philibert 
Simon, u Dantoiiist member of the Convention 
General Bejsser, and the widow of Hebert, who 
had been a nun before the revolution Grammont, 

• Tl p nr t r 4 1 k n joculitinni KarcLl} rcit upon better Butliority 
1 1 Ipb ttnula I pen true that he IX lun ^ 

— V u tl t 1 at r 1 » H II n i^ed in oettinf, \\ tl t VLitn 
1 t on’ir> 1 nul f r « I ilI 1 aak pardon ot Gud nd m u 1 C^a 
I 11 Dhuo I a wa er^ h 1 iiltalbr „ht with him oombre 
1 Ian 1 nl c I nol s w i) ( hr htinni \ in th m auci aa trana ationi 
’ ^ I h ■ ^ r’ t Tl o Hii I llervc} ■ Meditati na Real wl o 
In Ip I irrpBt I at th a me time a a decide 1 Dautonut but n) > 
w M not tr d w Ih tl la I atcl in 1 1 d aiiboeq lenth the good Tort ne 
Ph np 1 1 r 1 II ph askt 1 C mil if he i aa coi l t d p I f re 
hi an I hold j g uj V ul ai e a I tile 1 Orleaiu, oa 1 Tl la ia 
tl t buck for me Lacitna w a d ml w lUi h lef 1 fea> 1 1 Ihp- 

! a X « aa aa aad and as oilent aa the onre Inq ac oua I amille— and 
ike Lamillc he hne\ed fo a ehaimlng and raurh lov 1 w f One 
ol U e I Ilk nera in a ei t. them all paoi to their eella oa I H it ore 
PI gl to m ke a good liad for the earta Ilnri It I S^clellea 
who wraa playing at pitch and torn la gakiche a fkvo in e amuoement 
oftlpoecapme otateamen) left off hia garni t embrace 1 la fhend 
J aeroxx 
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the actor, and his «on, a >outh ai^ed nineteen, 
Barbe, a maker of mittrissts, and Lapalu^, a 
justice of peace and judge of one of the revolution- 
ary commisBions in the provinces, together ^ith 
other indniduals of the most different stations, 
characters, and parties, most of whom were alto- 
gether unknown to one another until Fouquier-Tin- 
\ille drew them up in line before the bar of the 
tribunal us brother and sister conspirators Amui ec 
other treasons against the state, some of them were 
charged with having uttered atrocious insults an 1 
calumnies against Robespierre, and against the 
committee of ^alut Public Tins charge was par- 
ticularly laid Bgaiii'^t Hubert's widow, who denied 
the fact, and who, m neover, protested th it, if she 
had ever known her husband to be a n iispirntoi, >>he 
would have killed him with her own hand, like a 
true repubhciuievs Liflitte, who had denounced 
Dillon to the ga ler, appeared < n the trial as a wit- 
ness, and inculpated the widow of Camille Des- 
moulins and several others he teenitd read\ to 
swear away the lives of him Ireds oi < f thousiiids 
to save his own neck Ihe trial, fir firm sake, 
was allowed to occupv three davs Nineteen of 
the prisoners were bromchtin guiltv, iiid the) were 
all guillotined on the 13lh of \pril \na\ag las 
Chaumette was almost d( id b(f ire he ii uhed the 
scaffold Bishop G ibel, wh i w is sivtv sevni vi its 
of age, w IS pet itcnt and bij;(^cd ibs luti n if i 
priest , the ci dt V ant nun lltbert’s wid w ^hrukid 
and wept, but the fair reliet of Camille is said t > 
have comforted her and t} have behaved wi h 
courage and dignitv 

As the terrible amiK rex nlutionnairc which Ron- 
sin had commanded was disbanded, and as the ucti- 
\it} of the Kuilbtine, vvhieh siruik tl < ni hundred 
and lwent\ -three heads, includuni; that of Hebert, in 
tht month of Mareh, and whieh before the middle 
of this current month of Ajinl had struck off some 
two hundred he ids,inc1u line that of Dunton seemed 
to have left itself little oi nothin^ m in t) d), 
such of the cornnitii itv as w( re dm r is of a return 
to mtrev and m ihraii n flittered tin in&( Ives that 
Rohespitrre must hive dcstrovi 1 all tli sc who 
gave him urn) nee, and tbit Pans and 1 ruiicc 
might now loik forward to hapiiur davs But 
these calculatK ns (fid jiot siiflSiieiitlv take iiiti ac- 
cuuirt that madness of fear and suspicion which 
coulii never cease in men like Robespierre and his 
colleagues, placed in sue h cire umstaiie es as they 
were in Before this month of \}>ril canic to un 
end from sixty to seventy more victims were sacri 
heed in the Place de la Revolution under the grim 
■tatue of Libertv All manner of men, and of wo 
men too, were handed over president Herman 
and Fouquier-Tinville to Samson and his assist- 
ants , the poorest and most essentialU sans-culottic 
classes now began to figure on the scaffold— a 
pretty lure sign that Robespierre's death-dance 
oonld not lait many months longer Ex-nobles, 
aristocrats, respectabihties, men sud womeu who 
had cast off their rags and become rich and luxu- 
noua in the revolution, the citizens of Pans could 


sec pen<ih with pleasurable emotions and jojous 
crus about libert} and equdlit\ , but the case was 
altered when thev saw the bleeding heads of jour- 
iievmen tailors, sempstrisses, cobblers, carters, and 
other poor artizans and labourers, held up with 
increasing frequency as the heads of traitors and 
conspirators This convinced them that poverty 
and obseuritv would no longer be a safeguard — 
tins made thi rn ihiiik of their own necks Among 
the nurc di'-tinguishcd victims that perished be 
tween the middle of Apnl and the end of Mav were 
d Lspremeiiil, the old jiarlianienter and the hero 
of the earliest stage of all of the revolution, Cha 
pi her, once the popular president of the Constituent 
As^imblv , the venerable Miileshcrbes, who had so 
noblv diftndcd Louis X\ I , and who was ii iw 
condemned and executed, Ugether with his daughtei 
and hib granddaughter, li s sons and grands ms 
and sons in-law, tin ntble Lamoignoiis and (. 1ft- 
teaubnaiids ,* Lavoisier, the eminent ehemieal 





Lavo him 


philosopher, who, unfi rtun itilv for himself, had 
Ihcii a farmer irinerul of the revenue before the 
rev lution, and wb was now ii cused of having in 
that capacitv lOixed w iter and n xious inuredicnts 
withtibai u (then, as aftcrwarls, a mompolv of 
govcrnriint) the Miirehioms^ de Crussol, and 
the Prinie‘'S 1 lizabitli, the iniioeeiit, amiabli, 
ever) wav exeniplarv and almost atigtlic sister of 
Ia Ills X\ 1 The princess and the marcbioiuss, 
1 ki twenl) -three other individuals of virv differint 
ranks who were put in the death carts with theiii 
and executed all on tin same da\, were accused of 
plots agiinst the republic, for Fouqiiier Tinvillc 
iiud seized upon the idea first presented b) La- 
flottc, and when other pretexts were wanting he 
now invariahlv (barged his prisoners with prison 
plots The Bourbon princess behaved like a he- 
roine before the blood) tribunal, and like a martyr 
on the scaffold 

• The living inheritor of Uie aaeleiil namo of ChAlenubnand owed 
ble life to h» abw n e from Pranre He aae travelling at the time in 
Um wilda ot America collmtlng tlu matenala fur one of tha moet 
poiiular and Iwet of hie numiroue wriUiige 

4 La% oilier requeeted a ree]nle of eome daye in order to fluUh oor 
tain expenineDta the reeult of wbwh he hoped would lie I eneSkiel 
to mankind Pouquler Tui\ille In refuelug the reiplte coolly told 
him that the repubile had no ncad of ehemlete and mthm. 



Chap I.] CIVIL AND MIUTARV 

Suicides became astouudingly frequent. The 
c\nical philoBophe Chamfort, ^hom we have seen 
BO bu^y and bo influential at the earlier part of the 
revolution in the conciliabula which Thomas Paine 
and the other repubhc-mikers frequented, know* 
ing that an order for hia arrest had been issued, 
shot himeelf, with an unsteady hand, with a pistol, 
and then cut and mangled liini'tLlf with a razor 
He did not die at the time, but lingered in agony 
and as an object of horror for Be\eral months, and 
then died when, but for hm self inflicted wounds, 
he might have lived on in safetv and in good repute 
Other persons of les*! name used the pistol, the 
razor, the sword, or the knife with a more de- 
cided hand (but p( isoii appears to have been most 
frequently resorted to) in most parts of France 
desperate* beines, starved or driven out of their 
hiding plates, or driven frantic b\ their fears, 
destroved tl emselves in fields or by tlie roadside 
Still, however, the s ins-culottic municipalities, the 
rtv ilutionarv committees, the Jacobin clubs, and 
all the uutlionties which had been constituted b\ 
the rcvilution, txpresstd their approbation of 
cvcrvthing that was dim, and then entire cen- 
fidence in Robespierre’s government After the 
execution of the Heberlists and the Dantonists 
addresses pjured in from everv corner, from every 
department, from almo t everv cimmunc, felici- 
tating the C onventun and the committee of ^ dut 
Pul he on the ennqy thev had displuved, and on 
tlie success which h id attended it Manv of these 
innumciable addresses recommended the legisla 
tive and giverning powers ti persevere in the 
same cnerjtUc course, until the head of every 
trartor or enemy to the n public, or to the liber y 
aid equality of the Ficnch people, was struck off 
It was not, thcrcfcri, withe ut countenance and 
encouragement thr* Coliot d’llerbois announced, 
in the I icobin C lub, tint Samson hud >cl a great 
deal of work to do, that there was not a street, 
scarcely so much as a house in Pans but concealed 
some coiispir itor , that, th ugh the Revolutionary 
Tribunal hud b> what it had alreadv done, secuitd 
to Itself a glorious jilace in the historv (f regene- 
rated France, it must still be doing — must still be 
zealous, idefatigable, inexorable Under the same 
auspices Saint Just repeated the same axioms in 
the Ndlional C onvention , and that mixed assem- 
blage of san^iiinarv sioundrcls and loathsime 
cowards a] pi luded all he said and voted unam- 
moublv and bv acclamation ever) torturing, cut- 
thriat decree he pioposcd 

The C rdelier club, for a long time a sort of 
rival of the Societe Merc, had bten rent and shaken 
by the schism betwten the Hebertists and the 
Daiitonist*', ond, after the full of both of these p ir- 
ties. It fell itself. Its terrified members pionounecd 
their own di-solution, and penitently implored to 
be re-udmitted to the embraces of the indulgent 
Mother As the other political clubs m Pans were 
of small account, the Jacobins were soon enabled 
to shut them all u]) Thus there remained only 
the one great club of the Jacobins in the Rue St. 


TRANSACTIONS —1794. 437 

Honord, which has been properly called ** Robes- 
pierre’s House of Lords ** 

In the whole month of May the number of 
lives saenficed in the Place de la R«lvolution 
reached the fearful amount of 324 Coliot 
d’Herbois, who had become principal orator at the 
Jacobins, us Robespierre, Couthon, Saint- Just, and 
Ban ere were absorbed by the busmess of the go- 
verning committees, and who was ever repeating 
that I ranee must ‘ sweat more blood,’ was attacked 
on the night of the 2lBt of Ma\ by one Amiral, a 
desperate man from the south of France, who had 
been deprived of a place and left to starve He 
waited in the streets for the ci-devant comedian, 
who was generally drunk at that time of night, and 
he fired one or two pistols at him, but without 
hitting him Being pursued, and (after a vain 
attempt to kill himself) captured by a patriotic 
locksmith, Amiral declared that he had reallv in- 
tended “ to purge France of a tyrant,” that he had 
thought of t iking ofl Robespierre as well as Coliot, 
and that he grieved he had not succeeded , for, if 
he had killed either Coliot or Rcbespierre, ho 
would have become an object of admiration to the 
universe, and his name would have lived in history 
He most solemnly denied having anv accomplices, 
or having acted upon the suggestion of others On 
the following dav Barrere announced to the Con- 
vention that this was a new plot of Pitt — that 
dealer in coalitions — that hirer of asBussiiiB ' The 
deputies agreed that it must be so, and that the 
perfidious English government, being determined 
to cut off Robespierre and all the members of the 
Sa/ut PuhltCy It was quite dear that Amiral must 
have a vast miiiv accomplices Couthon made a 
terrible s})ecch, in which he coupled the Prince of 
Cobourg with Pitt, and furthermore declared that 
all the kingM, princes, and aristocracies of Europe 
were engaged in these assassination plots ** But 
let them sharjien their daggers,” cried he, “we 
republicans of France are too great to followr their 
vile example The House fell into a delirium, 
purtlv real, but for the far greater part, fictitious , 
the excitement spread through Pans , the tribunal, 
the police and its countless agents were commanded 
to be more than ever vigilant, and thousands of 
eves and hands went peering and groping about in 
search of ihe hired assassins of the English minister 
and the accomfiliccs of Amiral, who had really no 
accomplices whatsoever C ollot d’Herbois reaped 
a full field of glory living, he was honoured al- 
most as much as Marat, when really killed by 
Charlotte Cordav’s knife, — the Convention em- 
biaeed him, the whole Jacobin club hugged and 
kissed him, and in each august assembly the chief 
orators exhausted themselves in his praise Robes- 
pierre, as if jealous, stayed away both from the 
House and from the club But in the course of 
this buBV, noisy day, Robespierre secured to him- 
self the same sympathy and the same applause 
A young woman, respectably attired and of a mild 
blooming countenance, called at the carpenter or 
cabinet-maker’s bouse m the Rue St Honord, 
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"^hcre the IncorniptiWe resided, and insisted upon 
seeing the great man She was told that Robes- 
pierre was out, or that he could not be seen She 
insisted more cactrlj than e^e^ upon her right of 
being admitted to speak with a public functionary 
and a rcprescntati\e of the people The women 
of the h luse became alarmed at her manner, par- 
ticulaih one of the carpenter’s daughters, Cornelia 
Huplaix, who had for man} months been li\ing 
with Robespierre as his wife without the old reli- 
gious cercmon\, or the new ci\il contract * More- 
o\cr the Incorruptible had now for some time had 
a \uluuteei bod\-guaid, ])opularl} st^led f tppenl- 
Durs (strike-hards), aimed with bludireoiis and 
pikes, who e corted him when he went ibroad, ai d 
who at (thtr times inounttd guard round about 
Dupl u\*s hoiisi Some of these strike-h-'rds, us 
highlit and ‘'Uspuious as C irmlia (wh>wus not 
so firlunite is tf bi a mothtr of Gi icchi),ian .uid 
secured the pertinicious Msitor Thcit is c\tii 
more than the usual qumllt^ of eontiadu tion in 
the \arious accounts of what tollowcd \ecording 
to bime, thu f aind a knife about her pers m , 1 ut 
it w IS at tint time a ei mmon cn tom in 1 riiKC lor 
people to (urrv kni\ea in tlitir | oekets to tut their 
Mctuals, so that the po*'Sts*‘ion oi on kiiik would 
not be extr iordinar\ Vtcordiiu: to others, the le 
were tv 1 kniNC'', whidi 1 oked more suspitimv 
But, a^uin some 6t> tint sh( hud no knile ibnut 
her ] ersoTi, but tha* one 1 nile ( r, us otliers ha\c 
It, two kniMs) were f mud in a smill bisket con- 
taining a change of line n, which she hid left in 
the ship of a dealer in leni made who li\td hud 
b\ Ilobcspicire’s lodg ngs Some writcis ol the 
da\, like Merc It r n t mmU d ubt, but ah‘«oluttl\ 
den^ , that the poor girl h id unv real dt sign ugninst 
the life of the U rant , and ub'-ert th it Roht spit rre, 
cn\Mng Coll it hib hum ur*' duanud iid publibhed 
that a second Cl iilotU Corda> hid ittemjiUdti is- 
basMiiate him it i] i eais nu&t liktle, nevtrthehss, 
that thi poor giil had n ilK enteriuined th( notion 
of pi iMng the put ot C ordin, hut ihu being we ik 
and silU, and jirohal h in ire thin hilf-cra/td, vht 
had gone tow oik in a in ibt awkwaid, undt tiled 
manner Thib question, however, must be left in 

• Tl I* w m n wai H 1 1 \ h f 1 I b 1 1 i„l I r if tl r 1 

t u 1 1 r t 1 r bti I • I 1 1 Im I I li i r lit i li i tl 

•i ri Ml I r i f u I I f I t m hi I u I ii •. 1 I 1 1 t) 

c II 1 1 It man i i It i 1 r h coi I s il r 1 • I tl 

I<i Jb < n<* f k lirs{ I rr h w r^l Bit lit s I it t ] |h ir ll t 

l.tlah r I IfHniidFd t hint wrl if i im ^ i r i \ tl r 1 

*iht r m irri lu or Im 1 w tl ii tl r n ti i>rrrtlii>N iniil 
t u\riiti II wIkim* t imi lb I t nil* tl I 1 u w) uiit ill «ib 

ku till r a. Ill ft) Ini r ) 11 1 Milan D liia tl ni tl rr 

of till ir tlirr iiKtiri «aa a i •) i * 1 uilcr i f l)i m* tr> i hi^ 
women -al I /nr iruiri d I (uUdtr I n tliir la i of 
iiiUia„ dil% r lit) M ff 1 1 I tiiUii _ (II l>i]l X tie 

fatliei ol U nr 1 tl r i^l K lat] rrri b ) ilr n B|,t tl r \ r\ ii Hi rntial 

and ) r Btal li t "t I J ir i t t)i Hr\ 1 ii iMr> 1 r I nal on 1 I la 

son was )ut ititi a r well ) ul oH i llir affrrii t of thr fimilv 

to thru lod^ir whs n t th rrlori wh lit dibi tinaU 1 It woa will 
tlira |K ipU at 1 mitli NKildn airiiitr \rtl t a atati iiir ntil 
aomr other nlitfurr inlitid ila wl 11% ih]>riiliut u|Nn 1 ini tlmt 
Holjeai'ierre bptut tin gu it«r | irt of I u ti i — i I ihi I irb tlwt 
were not devc trd t buHin*ibii t i t ininithtb ihr Coutenii i or 
tlirriub llwaandif Hi hoartir tl ul 1 m dit u m f thi huim 
fiaa attrd up uilh miuh tlL^uite tin 1 luxury iiiid th 1 1 w dr w woa 
xlaatR rxerediiiKit ni ot mil imart if n teh|i^ t llahiuldai} ar 
that hi* rherf amie and hrr aiatrr* had mt n ich m n humauitv 
thin their mother for it lari laird ol them that thr^ M«rr oteua 
tonrl t> BU la\ aller da\ at th ir aindowa to mm Iht ^hwiieet or 
hatebw paaa to the plaea of cx«.cuU.}u 


doubt If accident had not fav oured Robespierre, it 
IS e\ceedmgl\ probable that he would have resorted 
to invention , and, in the state of the public mind, 
little ingenuity would be recjuired to make an} 
given person pass for a conspirator and uBBassm 
\\ hen his Tappeni-Durs earned their prisoner be- 
fore those scoundrels, w ho dealt much harder blow s, 
the Committee of General Securitv and burvcil- 
laiicc, she stated that her name was Aimee Cecile 
Renault, that she was twent} }ear8 old, and the 
dauL,liter of a paper-maker or stationer of Pans. 

II mad, there was some method in herraadmss — a 
case much more common than uncommon W hen 
asked w hether on being direbted sbt hud not said that 
blie would bhed her lite’s blood to have a king again 

III France, she answered that she had said it be- 

cause she preferred a king to fifty thousand t> rants 
But when asked what use* bhc intended to make of 
the knite or knives, and what motive, exeejit assus- 
smation, toiild hive led her to Ro be ‘•pierre’b abode, 
blie declared that she had never intended to do the 
least hurt to an\ ]ieTSun, and that all bhe had 
wanted wab to bCC how a tv rant was made, // i ir 
( mim lit tl ut 1 ut un tifian ' But then, upon being 
(}u(sti iieil about the change of linen found in the 
h'lskct, bhe b lid bhe had brought it fur her use in the 
place she was bure of going to , and to the interroL, i- 
toiv, ‘ place do vou mean she iibjxnded, 

“ W hv, to priboii, and thenet to the guillotine ” 

On the nnrrow morning (the 24th of Mav) tne 
of Rihcspicirc’b creutuies lose in the Convention 
to abk whether it were true^that a new Cliuilotte 
Cold IV had iribin to assabbiiiate a lepresentative 
of the peo)>lc The ])reBidLnt replied that il w ib 
t 0 triK hut that the} hud gut the bhe-dev il sate 
in prison, and that a full lepirt on her (nines 
wiuld he presented on tlu ..Oth On the iilli 
UilHspiern, who h id been invib hie for bumi davs, 
wei t in till midst of hib 1 jppdtt Dun to the Ju- 
( )h 11 C uh, where In was ret civ ed with far greater 
enthusiasm thin Cdlot d’llerhuis liul met with 
Butcher Ijegendre, who had been in great danger 
on le count ot ihe interest lie hud taken in the fitc 
(1 bomc of Mie Dantonists, and who had onlv re 
truved to it fdse step h} declaring in the Jueuhins 
that he had been labouring under an illubiun, hut 
vv IS now fullv convinced that Daiituii and all his 
paitv were detestable traitors and coiispiriitors, 
ubKiided tiic tribune as the great Ineorriiptible 
(ntered the hall, and exclaimed, The hand of 
ciimc has been raised to strike \irtue, hut the 
God of Nature would not suffer the blow As 
had ha])])(ncd heft re, bcveral cuiibpieuouB Jacobins 
and members of the Convention ]mt iii their claims 
fur tlu honours of having narrowly escaped asbos- 
sinatiun and iniirt} rdom , and Couthon and others 
exclaimed, These aBsassinatioiis all proceed from 
the faction of the foreigners * These murderers 
are all hired b} Pitt ' Let us declare the British 
government guilty of treason against humanity 
(coupahle tlelt se-humamte) ” Accordingly on the 
26th, when the report was presented to the Con- 
vention by Barrere, who continued to be the great 
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compiler of these papers, it i^as mo\ed in form, 
and unanimously %oted, that hencefor^vard no 
quarter should be given to any Enghsh or Hano- 
verian soldier, and that this order should be 
dispatched immediately to the armies ot the re- 
public, and to the representatives of the people in 
mission to those armies — the latter being bound to 
see to the punctual c\(.cution of the same To 
this briitahtv the Duke of ork made a ver^ pro- 
j)cr rcpl>, m general orders issued on the 7th of 
June “ His ro^al highness,” said the paper, 
“anticipates the indignation and horror which have 
naturallj arisen in the minds of the brave troops 
whom ht addi esses, upon receiving this inforina- 
ti n His roval highness desires, however, to re- 
mind them, that nwrej to the vanquished is the 
brightest gem in a soldier’s chaiactcr, and exhorts 
them iK t to Slider their resentment to lead tlum 
t 3 anv pn pitatc act of crueltv on their part, 
which niiv sullv the reput ition thev have acquiicd 
in the woild His roval highness belie es th ♦ t 
would be didicult for brave men to conceive tint 
anv sit of men who are thcniHlvcs c\empt fioiii 
‘'harina in the dinners of w ir, shin'd be si bi«^e 
ml ciwuidlv as to seek to a^grivite the cala 
iiiitiC'. of It upni the uiifortunite pet pie wl 
are suliiect their orders 1 was indeed re 
serve I fir the pie sent times to produce Jo the 
world the pro fs of the ])osbibilitv of the cviotence 
f such alrecitv and iiifamv Jhe pretence for 
iss ing this deeiee, even if funded in truth, would 
lustifv it (iilv to minds smiil r to those of the 
meinb rs of tlie N iti nal Convention It is, in 
fact to » ibsuT I t ) be n Uiced, and still less to be 
refuted * Th duke rec died 1 1 memorv th it, in 
tf i w irs which hid existel between the Ln^jlish 
tind the 1 rencli, thev h id been accust med to t n- 
sider each other in he light of gener ua is well ns 
hrave enemies, while the Hunuvenins, for a cen- 
tin V the allies ( f the I nghsli, liad shared m tins 
leeipioc il esteem , thit hitherto, when the combat 
w IS over, the onquenrs had become the friends 
of the cinquercd, covering the v-i mnded with lluir 
own el )iks, and carrvmg them to their own hos- 
pit ils, Ac He would not believe that the French, 
even un' r their present infatuation, c uld so far 
forget their char leter -is soldiers as to jiav an} at- 
tention to so dangtrms and disgriceful a decree, 
he hoped and trusted, theref re, that the war we uld 
h«- conducted as became civ ilised nations, that the 
1 rench army would not relinquish ever) title to 
the character of sol Jiers and of men h} obev mg so 
atrocious an order, and that his own brave troops 
would not be compelled to make teniblc retaliation 
Some of the rabble of the republican arm} con- 
tinutd to commit great cruelties wherever thc> 
found the opportunit} , but the great majorit} of 
the soldiers refused to act up to the letter of the 
decree , some of them said that, if the representa- 
tives of the people wanted to murder prisoners, 
the} had better take them and kill them themselves, 
or, having taken them, send them to Paris to tlic 
strong man, Samson 


In the meantime the so-called conspiracies of 
Amiril and Cecile Renault furnished Sasnson with 
an abundant crop of heads, for the\ were not only 
executed ihcmselves, but their relatives and friends, 
with some who had never known them, or even 
seen them before, they were all arraigned at the 
bar of the tribunal together, were put into the 
death-carts w itli them as accomplices and co agents 
of Pitt Thus Ceeile Renault’s father and brother , 
one Sointonax, a surgical student in the provinces , 
one Cardinal, a poor seho dmaster of Pans (who, 
being drunk, had said he thought the I rench base 
cowards to submit to such tvraiinv ) , the venerable 
Sombrcuil, once governor of the Inv slides, who had 
been saved bv his heroic daughter from the Sep- 
tember massacres , Madame Buret, an actress of 
the Opera, with her servant, a girl of euhtcen , 
Michonis, the municipal who had shown some 
tcndi mess to the late queen during her confinement 
in the Conciergcne , M idamc de St Amaranthe, 
with her two daughter^ 'iged seventeen and nine- 
teen, and other persons still mere dissimilar, were 
put m the same batch with Amiral and Cecile, 
ind were clothed like them in red shirts, to de- 
bi.^natL tint thev weie all murderers and assassins 
riie entire b itch am unted to fifty-f ui f 

\11 this blood was poured out to the accompa 
nimcnt of long drow«v haringues about the neees- 
s tv e f public morulit} and republican virtue In 
presenting one ef his most terrible reports, Saint- 
lust had moved that Moralit} and Virtue should 
be declired the erdir if the da} — a vote which the 
Conveiiti n passed unanimousl} Robespierre, 
Since the fall t f Chaunu tie and Clootz and all that 
giii.^, had lepeatedlv declared that atheism was *>0 
fnilalhin^ ihit it eoull not have been thrown 
lilt > 1 r inee except hv Ihtt , that there could be 
no sLcuritv even l)i republican virtue unless they 
V ted the existence of a Ood, or of some Supreme 
Being, and the immurlalitv of the soul At first 
there si emed, at least in the Convention, a pretty 
gener il disposition to sneer at both these dogmas, 
as unwoithv if the enlightenment ot France, and 
as ttiidin^ to rev IV ( th uld superstitions , but when 
Robespierie and Saint- Just, Couthon and others of 
thatpartv, held up atheism as the greatest of all the 
crimes of which the Hebei tists and Dantonists had 
been guiltv, prjclaimed it to be an importation 
fiuiii England, and intimated that its propagators 
and abettors must expect nothing less than that a 
virtuous Te])ublic would take ofi their heads, these 
mockers all took the cue, learned the short and 
casv hssun, and professed themselves (what Saint- 
Just and Robespierre really were) determined and 
fanatical deists, and implicit believers — without 
any revelation, but b} the light of reason alone — 
m the soul’s immortalit} The reformed commune 
assembled in the Hotel de Villc (which in Chau- 
melte and Hebert’s time had been tlie high altar 
of the Goddess of Reason, and ver} \ atieaii of the 
atheist world, the place whence all the destroving, 
desecrating bulls had emanated) now sent up a 
deputation and an address to represent to the 
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Mguit repR8enttti¥eB of the people, “ whose policy 
WM wholly founded on \irtue and inoralit\,*’ 

whose sublime meditations were directed exclu- 
Bively to the happiness of mankind,** that it was 
at length time “ to proclaim those useful opinions 
disfigured by fanaticism, the natural idea of the 
existence of a God, and the consoling notion of the 
immortality of the soul ** These \irtuouB muni- 
( ipals declared that Hubert’s Goddesses of Reas m 
were more abominable even than the old supersti- 
ti m and the pnests of the Catholic church , and 
they petitioned that the inscription put upon all 
churches, “ Temple consfcrated lo Rkason,” 
should be obliterated, and its place supplied by the 
words, “ To THF Slpreme Bling *’ Evidently 
in fear that this forced march backward to deism 
niu;ht be considered as an anti-rev ulutionary pro- 
ceeding, Robefepicrre sent some new pro]ia^andists 
into the departments, agitaUd the .Tacobin dubs, 
and waited until other addressts in the same key 
.IS that of the commune of Pans, which he had 
probably written himself, came up to the table of 
the Convention Tlien he aecendtd the tribune 
and delivered a yauue, long-winded, pragmatical 
report on what he styled “The relation of religious 
and moral ideas with republican principles,’* and 
concluded by moving that the Convention diould 
instantly decree (deerdtr) the evistence of the 
Supreme Being, together w ith “ tb it consoling 
principle, the immortality of the soul,” and appoint 
the dtcadif or tenth day, or new sibbath, the 2()th 
Pram il,— or 8th of June, slave style — as a national 
festival in His honour The deputies, the repre- 
Kntitives of the Irench people, who had so re- 
cently made their profession < f faith to the Goddess 
of Reason, who had so lustily dcelared that a G »d 
or a king was alike incompatible with a republic, 
now voted by acclimation all that Ro )ts])iprrc pr >- 
posed The Mother Siciety, t »o, in*, inllv voted 
and adopted the new profession of faith Itvns 
even proposed in the Jacobins to banish every man 
from the republic that did not belie vi in the Divi- 
n it} but 11 ibespierre thought it expedient to reject 
this proposition 

Painter David, who had got up so many pomjis 
and ceremonies, and who last summer had arranged 
tliat festival, and made that statue to mother Na- 
ture, before which handsome Hcrault de Scchclles, 
now headless and buried deep in quicklime, had 
made libations of pure emblematic water, and 
prayed his pagan pra}er, presented a programme 
and plan for this festival voted to the Supreme 
Being — an elaborate jiroduction, a conceited pe- 
dantic conglomerate, of cxiirahle tiste, which re- 
volts the mind more than Hebe rt’hathfistical mas- 
querades, but which the legislators adojited with 
unanimit},a8 they nowadojited everything that was 
moved or sanctioned b} Kol>espierre * As if in- 

* Dsvid ■ hmiidi miut havi liepn \er> full of b iii ipw f r on thn 
MBc da« that thr Natvmal (4 nta tiin adoi «<1 I 1.1 * J*lm de in file 
a / ktre Supreme thaj fximmiMi uiad liim U au 1 <lrut,u ui>w 

aoatuiaai f ir pupila of tht m linul of Man nr iia« m titan achoi 1 
eoa umm Cor all ctaM^a of cltueot and a frnM.ral mlUury oootuma 
vhlrh ohould lie eloiolral and at the same time auiled to tbt. elimaUi 
liabiU and cuatonu, and revolatlon of Iraiiea 


toxicated by his success and power, and the praise 
and incense that aurrounded him, Robespierre, who 
had hitherto pla}ed the retiring, modest part, re- 
solved to officiate as high-priest to the diyinity he 
had got decreed Long historical doubts, and 
speculations ingenious but interminable as to the 
motives and obiects of this Apollyonof the Revolu- 
tion, may be settled by the simple assumption, war- 
ranted hy a hundred facts, that he was, from first 
to last, insane — possessed by a reasoning madness 
of the worst kind, a maniacal vanity, which grew 
and increased with his successes and the facilit} he 
found in bending a frantic nation to his will No 
other hypothesis will explain his character and his 
doings, no researches among contemporary eyi- 
dence will ever explain or reconcile half the facts 
of his public life in him, many a cireumstancc 
whieh has been set down as a mystcr}, deep, unfa- 
thomable, becomes simple enough if cunsidcrid as 
a freak of madness On the morning of the fete, 
IB he looked out from one of the windows of the 
Tuilerics iqion the immense multitude assembled 
or assembling, and cspeciall} upon the crowds of 
elegantly -dressed women that ran to this novelty, 
as to everything else that was new and showy, he 
gesticulated, acUd, and spoke in a frantic manner 
In a uniyersul frenzy sueh at reigned in Puns his 
insanity isscarcdy sonpjiarent, but it seems to us 
that Musiniello, on that day whdi he triumphed 
over the '^puniardb and rode on the bt dutiful 
(harger befon the ciirdinul anhhishop and the 
Mfiroy, in st irkt raimint^uid with g Id chains 
round his nei k, was not madi ir than Roliespitrre on 
this div of the fistival a I 1 h ^iipicme He had 
dnssed himsilt in a sphndul m innei Ins hair 
was frizzled and p iwdcrid , he earned in hibhand 
a brilliant bouquet oflliwtrs m v(d with ears of 
wheat , f»r thi first turn his couiitt name wub irra- 
fhitid with )oy hut th )ov w is niiiigled with 
pride and triurnph, ind cviryh dy lemarked his 
moral intoxication The cdcbritiun took place in 
the Tuilenes gaidcn 1 nler the creative genius 
of David a mound or moutuiile burmoiinted hy hi- 
deous statues of Atheism and \nard)V, mid( of 
combust ble materials, and hv a pun white iiuom- 
hustible statue of Wisdi m, had risen in tlie gaidcn 
The dipulMs of the Convention followed Robes- 
pierre, who w tlked quite ul lie and sivual vards 
u-head of them, to this mound, wlure hi was to 
‘ Pontifi* r,* or ])lu} the Pontifi The spectators lio- 
nourtd the great man with man} applauses, and 
shouted most joyously, the day hung uncomnionl} 
fine and exhilarating But some satirical sallies 
and murmurs wen heard amidst the eiowd fnm 
men who jireferred the Goddess of Reason to his 
Eire Suprfmt,or who were irritated at his unwise 
glaring departure from the lines and levels of eq un- 
lit} ** Old} see,*’ said one, ** he wants to make 
himself a god '*' “ Or the high priest of this Etre 

Supreme,” said another **Ye8,** cried a third, 
appl}ing to him one of the grossest of epithets, 
**Dot satisfied with being master, he wants to be 
our god '** Even the Convention, which had been 
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BO timid and Bubmisaive, betrayed symptoms of dis 
content , nay, several of his old partisans and pre- 
sent colleagues m the committees either put on a 
sullen countenance, or plainly expressed in coarse 
and energetic words their disgust not merely at his 
pomp and pride, but at the whole celebration, and 
especially at his Etre Supreme Barrire, Collot 
d Hcrbois, Prieur, and Carnot seemed greatly dis- 
satisfied, Billaud-Varennes, and the principal 
members of the Committee of General Security — 
Vadier, Amar, and Vouland — ■were fanatics in 
atheism, and disposed to be excessively jealous of 
all such public honours or distinctions as those the 
Incorruptible was now assuming Bourdon de 
rOise was equall} disgusted, and, being a man of 
a rough temper and tongue, he abused the whole 
performance, while Tallien, Freron, and other Mon- 
tagnards inoie quieth sneered at it This ill hu- 
mour of Sim , and this mocker j of others, were in- 
creased b\ i miscalculatK 11 of paintii David, who 
had not made the m nticult, which w is to have 
held all the deputies of the Convention, largi 
enough ti hold half of them, and htnci arose jo«.t- 
ling and pvt/wr;, 1 in Jung and svveiring, and iirt- 
vennt loke** divided between the painter, the pro- 
ject ir, and the ob)ect of the ftte Indeed all the 
stage properties went wrong David h inded P m- 
tifl ilobispiem a lighted torch the pontitt, after 
deluering an oration in hon ur of the Supreme 
Being an 1 the Prineh republic, set fire to the paste 
b ird stitms ol \theism and Viiarehv, which, as 
thev 1 1 i7od, Ignited a v cil or sere en w Inch coin eak d 
th( »>t itiR of \\ i^d »m It was intended that the last- 
named diMi itv sh luld burst upon the eve m all its 
pure origin il whit mss, but in tlu combustion 
AMieism in 1 \n irehv , and tlie c anv vs bcreeu, it got 
sddlv siiiol ed, and when poor Wisdom appeared 
sh was IS dingv a« i bhrkam r, aid this was 
considered is d veiv bad imen’ Ribespierre 
Stan ling forward in his skv-bluc cut and white 
silk waisfe lit embroider d with silver, then deli 
vend a second discourse, wl eh was not audible tJ 
the multitu le, but wl leh inn aimed lint \thci8m, 
“ the m mst r win h kings bad \ omited on 1 ranee,” 
was now am ihil itcd , ond wh eh eoncludtd with 
apriver the Supreme Bung Etre 

Svpi ;w#*, sn d B Ihiud-Virennes, “ tv commences 
m*emf til r — W ith thv Supreme Being thou bcgin- 
nest to Btupifv me *’ A verv large portion of the 
spectators indisputibH entertained the same notion 
as Billaud In the end the f6te was considered as 
a miserable failure even by such as preferred 
Robespierre's I tre Supreme to Hebert’s Dtiessc de 
la Raison * Those who had attended the festival 
in the hope that the inauguration of a new religion 
was intended to put a stop to the old cruelt} heard 
nothing to confirm their hope, for in his discourses 
Robespierre had declared that more blood must be 
shed — ^that, if this day were devoted to joy and fes- 
tivity, to-morrow must be given to vengeance — that 
the republic must still be inexorable* In various 

* VlUte Ca IMS Mcritet de la Ile\olatioD du 0 au 10 Thermldor 
— Seiwxt, MtaioliM — Merder, Tableaux 
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wavs this festival was fatal to him , but in no way 
was It more so than through that of the blind spite 
and madness that were provoked in him bj its evi- 
dent failure and by the loud grumbling and taunts 
and sarcasma of hia brother deputies Instead of 
purging the governing committees of Billaud-Var- 
ennes, Collot, Barrere, and the other members 
who had almost openly declared themaelves in a 
state of hobtility, and who actually formed a ma- 
jontv in those committees, he set about strengthen- 
ing the Revolutionary Tribunal, whose powers, al- 
ready BO tremendous, were sure to be subordinate 
to, and controlled b), whatsoever party maintained 
the ascendancy in the committees Thus, if 
Robespierre, w ith Couthon, Saint- J ust and his other 
adherents, should prove the stronger (which was 
Bcarcelv probable or possible without a purgation), 
that bloodv tribunal would readily dispatch, with 
forms of levolutionarv law, whatsoever enemies he 
might choose to designate , but, for the same rea- 
sons, if he should fail, he and his friends must ex- 
pect the same fate so that his increasing the 
powers of the court was like arming a band of aa- 
sacmtis before being sure that the first use that they 
would make of their arms would not be against his 
own life On the 9tli of J me, the very dav after 
the f&tc, he went to the Committee of Salut Public 
and runted and rived against all those who had 
misconducted themselves at his great celebration. 
He called them the impure remains of the parties 
of Hebert and Dunton — indulgent, corrupt — men 
destitute of everv virtue, whise Modtrantismev,^ 
onlv a p rti m of a eonspiraev , whose heads ought 
to fall Billaud- Vareiines and Collot d’Herboii 
now venturi d to dispute with him over the council- 
table, and the dispute became so loud and violent 
that a cautious mt mber of the committee thought 
It expedient to hbut all the windows Billaud said 
thit the ceremonies of vesterday had made a very 
bad impression on the public mind , that the peo- 
])le thuight all this fuss and ceremonv, about the 
Ftre Supreme and the immortalit) of the soul, su- 
perstiuoub and connter-revolutionary Robespierre 
said he would soon show them that his intention 
was to make the Revolution go on faster and farther 
than it hud hitherto gone, and in his wrath he ut- 
tered words which might very well be construed 
into a threat of the guillotine against every one of 
them Saint- Just was absent on a mission, but on 
the next day Couthon ciawled on his paralytic legs 
to the tribune of the Convention, and there exhi- 
1 itid and explained a terrible project of law which 
had been drawn up by Robespierre’s own hand. It 
proposed to div ide the Revolutionary Tribunal into 
four sections, under a president and three vice- 
presidents, and each with its public accuser and 
three judges, its jurj, &c , so that, each ^ing com- 
plete in itself, they mi^ht all act aimultaneously and 
expeditiousl}, doing, if necessary, four times the 
work that w as now done * It named the presidents, 

* Ptm dent Herman woa let Ende to make room for Dumas amore 
daring Robespierrlst Fouquler TinTille was continued us publm 
aoeueer the thtee new eocusm beta* Coflnhsl, Selber, and Naalln. 
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judges, public accusers, and jurors This quadruple lonG^er period than three days Upon this Lecointre 

tribunal iivas to bt declared to be instituted said that two da\8 would be quite enough But 

punish the encnaes of the pt mlt^' and, in order Robespierre, wrho wras now sitting as president of 

that this \ague definition should not be restricted, the House, would nut allow an adjournment ot one 

It was to be explained that the enemies of the peo- da> — na^, nor of one hour He reminded them 

pie were all those who endeavoured to destro) pub* that this law v^as what they had been clamouring 

lie libertv, either bv force or bj cunning — all those for, was what tiny had been demanding from the 

who should speak ill of the republic, or raise the c unmittee of ^Ivt Public for more than two 
price of provisions, or favour the escape of aris- months, that for more than two months the Revo- 

tocrats or conspirators, or calumniate patriots, rr lutionarv Tribunal had been complaining to the 

mislead the people, or disturb and divide the peo* Convention of the shackles and impediments which 
pie by spreading false intelligencL, ir depreue dda>Ld the march of national justice, that for 
moials and corrupt the public conscience, or stop more than two months the Convention had been 
the progress of republican and rev olutionarv prm- under the knives of a«>Btt8BinB, that conspiracies 
ciples by counter rev olutionnrj writings, or other were never so rife as now , and, after a few timid 
insidious means, d,c itc &e , whilt all the pre- equivocating sentences from Bourdon de FOise 
vious dtfinitions hud diwn bv Suint lust m his ind one or two other members, the ptoject,a8pre 
decree against the cm j rf , itc were to be in- sentod bv Couthon, was decreed and passed into 
eluded, and the punishinent of tverv prisoner, law that very morning Ruamps neither killed 
under whatsoever dciiniti n or designation his himself nor protested. 

offence might come, was, in case of conviction be- But the strangest part of the storj of this de- 
fore an} one of the sections of the rev ilutionary crccof the 22nd Prairial, or lOth of June, is, that 
tribunal, to be dfatii The power of sinding Ribespicrre, after getting it carried, made no visi- 
persons to trial biforc this iibunal was to be given ble use of it, and from that moment ceased attend- 
to the Convention, to the two c mimittees cf SUut mg the lommiltecs His enemiLs in those cjm- 
Puhhc9A\di ^ujlU (niiu iIl, to the individual re mittees, vvh i had dreaded that the decrcewas to be 
presentatives emplovcd on missions and ti the the instniment of their own destruction, weie left 
public accusers As a cliniix of ntncitv, it was to einplov it aeainst othirs, and awful was the use 
proposed that if the tribunal should ))ossc«>b cither that thev and the Rev olutionarv fribunal made of 
maUmil or mcral ] roof of guilt, it should be it In the course cf the fort} davs that the framer 
relieved from the netcssitv cf hearing min of the decree absented himself from their council 

and that no counsel or advocates should be allowed elexen hun ircd and eiqht victims were tried ac- 
to pritoners, Itetau^i calumniated ])atriots would cording to the new forms, ^tnd executed, in Pans 
find their best defenders iii the pitriot lurirs, and aloi e ' It has been vtrv shrcwdlv conjectured 

conspirators could have no claim ti unv indui- that a return of his former prudence or eunning 

gence' "U hen Couthon hod finished rcidingthis made Ribespicrre desirous (f withdrawing from 
re])ort and project ot law, there was, for a time, his recent jinminence, and of escaping back into 

hesitation and ailencc, fir, if the me in tiers wh> the safer individualitv under the shade of which 

were now leaguing or thinking of higuing against he hul achieved such wonderful bucccbbcs, that he 
Rxibespierre should oppise the liw, he might li\ mieht mean one div to reproach Collot d’Herbois, 
upon them the perilous charge of M dn intisnu , Barrtrc, and Bill iud-\ an nuts with having shed 
or counter revolutionism, and thev 1 ad all some more bio id in a month or siv weeks than had been 
months before, when the V f ineiecl their ow n heads shed during the whole preceding twelvemonth, 
safe, publicl} agreed with him as to the ncccssitv of and that w hile he absented himself fn in the eom- 
giving additional powers to the tern ble tribunal At mittees and thus gut rid of his responsihilitv, le 
last, however, Ruamps, one of the must obscure and scentiv n ‘•t gated his creature Fouquier-Tinvillc 
vulgar scoundrels even of that assemblv iiiustcrcd t mark the administration of his rivals with a viu- 
courage to propose an adjournment, and tudecl ire lence more odi ms than his own * There are cir 

cumstinces which seem to bear out this hvpothe 
sis. I huB, when 1 ouqiiicr-Tinvillc increased his 
batches so as to immolate one hundred and seventy- 
one victims in thiee davs, and set up the guillo 
tine in the great hall of the Palais-du-Justice (in 
the side chambers of which the dread tribunal 
held its sittings, aa our courts hold theirs in the 
Bide chambers of Westminster Hall), Collot 
d'Herbois angrily asked him whether he meant 
to demoralize the punishment of death P {dhnoral- 
iser le supplice ) — and the committee of Salut Public 
eventual!} obliged Fouquier to remove tlie guillo- 
tine But there are other circumstances which seem 
to be quite as strong against the h} potheais Three 

* Quaiierl> Review Art on Memolra of Bulmpiene 


that, if the law passed without adjournment, he, for 
one, would think it ner essarv to hi iw out nis 
brains After this czjilobion Lecointre of Ver- 
sailles hazarded a few words, and supported the 
motion for an adjournment Barrtre, as anxious 
for the adjournment as anv of them but at the 
same time more sensible ot the critical situation in 
which they were placed, ingeniouslv hoped that 
the patriots were unanimous in the w ish to punish 
and cut ofif the enemies of the people with more 
expedition than had hitheito been used, and that 
therefore the adjournment would nut be voted for a 


DuplaiK Um caraentcr WM ronflrmcJ In liU profiublt lUicniJurv 
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days before the execution of the first of the batches 
tthose whose umtea number mode up the 171), 
Ban ere warned the Convention of the danger of a 
“precocious clemencj ** towards the enemies of 
the interior “ If,” cried he, ‘ jou spare them to- 
day, they will attack you to-morrow, and massacre 
you without pit\ No, no ’ Let these enemies 
die , for, as I have stud before, ‘ it is only the 
dead who come not biick to trouble us * — U rCy a 
qui lev mot is qui ne reii nntni paint** And 
again, on the \ery day that Fouquier handed over 
the second of his terrible founiees to Samson, in 
presenting in the name of the committee of Salut 
Public a report on the atrocious conduct of Jo<<cph 
Lebou at Cambrai and \rra«, where he had been 
acting as commissioner for the C oni cntion, B ir- 
rere not mereh palliated but apj lauded his cruel- 
ties and his executions, which had been nearH as 
numerous as those committed in Pans “ It is 
true,* he sui j, “ that Leb n has made use of <%ome 
r ther sharp forms — de? finntv un peu acerbes , 
people rtproaLli him with an extravagant sevens , 
but he has cmipleteh beaten the aribtocruts, put 
d)wn theeiil intintioned, and punished the coun- 
tci revoluti nibtbnnd traitors The Mgorous mea- 
burts he has ad pted have sa\ed Cambrii, which 
wab full of conspirators' These services seem 
sunicientU dtcisive to the committee of ^alut 
Ptllt to induce them to recdiimend \ou nit to 
give a trium] li to aristocract b\ censuring what 
he has dine** This leport, which was unani- 
iiioubU adopted, and Banc re s dibciuiscb ccrtiinh 
do nit go to pnve that Robespierre's rivdb were 
debir Ub of moderating the aetun of the guillotine, I 
or that It IS neccbsirj to have recourse to the vj | 
p Si I m (and It is no mir ) of Rjbespierie’s se- 
cieth instigitin^ the lle\oiutionar\ Iiibutal, or . 
Foutpiier IiiimIIc, in order to account rationall} 
for the accelerated blaughter Collot d Herb ns, 
who Ind deluded Xl^on8W]th bio d, Billaud \a- 
rennes who had proposed some of the bloodiest of 
the decrees, and Birrt^re hinibclf weie, at the \er\ 
leabt, as cruel as Robespierre, Couthon, and Sunt- I 
Just Besi les, the recent law of the JOlh of June * 
contained a frebh imitation to infcrniers and de 
nouncers, audits ] io\ibions, as intended, enabled i 
the Iribun'il to proceed with a fourfold dispatch > 
here ah is in}bten and doubt, we ma> modesth 
hazard a few conjectuies e f our own to account f ir 
Robespierre's strange conduct at this crisis of his 
fate The humiliations he had suffered in conse- 
quence of his festiial to the Ehi Supreme roav 
ha\e driven him into simething little short of a 
temporar) frenzv , and his fears and subpieions may 
have induced him at fint to ibsent himself from 
the committees During nearly the whole of this 
secession Saint-Justwas absent on a mission to the 
armies of the North, and his other supporter, Cou- 
tboTi, w as iiearh alw a\ s sick But, although R ibes- 
purre went no more to the committee-rooms in the 
luileries, he soon began to re-appear with more fre- 
quency than formerl} in the Jacobin Club, wheie 
Fouebe was veinlv attempting to undermine his 
V I HI — rro in 


authority lie also maintained a close intercourse 
with the new commune, with Payaii, whom he had 
made procureur-general in lieu of Chaumette, w ith 
Fleuriut, the successor in the mayoralty to Pache 
(who, in spite of all his cunning, was now lying 
among the suvpccts in the Luxembourg), with other 
municipals who were iieaily all of his own appoint- 
ing, and with Ilifnriot, the commander of the 
armed force of Paris, who was devoted body and 
soul to hiB service B} his persevering exertions 
in the Mother Society he established his dominion 
there on w hat seemed a firmer basis than ever , 
his influence over the new commune became un 
bounded, the national guards of the cap tal and its 
populous neighbourhood appeared to be under his 
control, and is it not probable that his friends en 
mission endeavouring to sound or gun over 
the legular armies in the field ^ Saint Just, in his 
mission, was accompanied b} Lebas, Robespierre s 
townsman, and one of his most devoted, euthusi- 
astic, and able adherents , his own brother (Au- 
gustin Robespierre) had, at this moment, just 
returned from the army of Italy, where he had been 
living in the closest intimacy with B naparte and 
other officers whose promotion he had ol lamed , 
the Commissioners with tlie army of the Pyrenees 
were of the same party —if their united efforts 
could attach all these armies to their chief, to the 
Incoiruptible, to the most virtuous man in trance, 
there was hardly anything that Itobebpieire might 
not hope and achieve It was clear that iii the 
committees, at least, he could do nothing until 
Saint Just returned and Couthon recovered his 
health, and what were these commiitees, or what 
the Co vention itself, if, b) attending them, he 
sli mid lose ground in the Jacobins and be circum- 
vented in the commune On the Ist of July he 
dtnounced in the Mother Society various errors of 
the gov ernment, complained of the injustice and 
calumny to which he was exprsed, and accused, 
almost by name, all his enemies in the Convention 
and 11 the committtes (f designs and plots against 
liberty On the 11th of July he spoke lu the same 
place upon the necessity or expediency of stopping 
the effusion oj I hod , and, as he spoke of his own 
dangers, of the dagG:ci<« that wete constantly aimed 
at his heart by the enemies of the people, the 
Jaiobins cried out with one voice that they would 
all die fir him or with him On the ]4tb, he 
uflirnied that his adversaries were a set of Atheists 
and thieves, like the Hel crusts and Dantonists , 
that Fouche was one of the worst of them all , and 
hereup n the club expelled F uclie * “ But, * said 
the Incorruptible, “ the committees must be puri- 
fied, and all the men of corrupt murals must be 

* Tbc hilKht weapon rh F die took i aid ilet against 
Rnbesn erre in the Tnrul ina ui d Isewhere ma the «word of Atl eistn 
‘“eotnoed b> Andre I) inont m st flanat eal M tirialist h nro 
c r d add ei.ts f oi an sit rlers in lair r ol Cliaum n s Tod 
dese oi He laoi u 1 ulo net R lieif irre s iktre SepiriM \t N ven 
where tl is tldsiCHl ufl ini. was |.rtat aidwiere C) m ttes 
system h df id u i rsiil acceptaure the leopletr ni]l I nrier 
fwt the decree of the e.on\antion wl i I ordered H laspi res greit 
reli„i u f wtl h 1 In man tl r t \ n I r the f s w , l I cale 
I mt dthro igho t lie re] ul Iw; the dt stns ai I ri ixei ssesc n erUal 
It into an lu Teoent f rte 
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driven out of the Con\ention ' Are these conti 
nuatOTS of Hebert fend Danton less dangerous, or 
deserving of more tenderness, tlian the Girondists 
It was on a da\ when Barrere presided m the club 
that he made his most regular attack on the com- 
mittees of ^ilnt Public and Surete GemrcUe^ which 
now, in n manner, consisted of none but Collot 
D Herb as, Billaud Varennes, and Barrere himself 
On quittint? the club, Barrere was completely cast 
d )wn 11c IS reported to have exclaimed, ‘ I am 
bu k of mankind ' This Robespierre is insatiable ' 
Because we cannot do all he wishes, he must seek 
to destrov us all ' If he would be satisfied with 
the sacrifice of Thunot GufFroi, Roverc, Lecointre, 
Pams Gambon, Monesticr — of all that Dantonist- 
tail — we might understand one another, na\, let 
him even ask us to irivc up T allien, B urdoii dc 
rOi'^t Ijigindrc, and Freron, and we will not care 
fur that . . But Duval and Andoin — but 

Leonard Bourdon, \ adicr, \ ouland, — it is impossi- 
ble t ) icivt them up to him ' ’* These last-named 
in lividualb were the leading members of the com- 
mittee of General Sccuntj, and, as of lite the 
proceedings of the two committees had liccomc 
mixed and identifitd to huvi delivered them up 
would have hten to pronounce sditenec of death 
imon the members of the committee of SUut 
Pul lu 

On the other side h wever, the committees and 
the other enemies of Rihespitrrc, who felt, as ever> 

I artv or faction had done in France, thit Ihev 
must destruv er he destroyed, were far from being 
inactive thev laboured haid to make the world 
believe, even in the ]rc&encc of their own bKaxiv 
pranks, that Rolxspierre and his colleagues Saint- 
Just and Ccuthon were the onlv cruel men in 
Fraiiee — that llibespierrc was the one great t\ 
rant , and, knowing, h> long experience, the mightv 
importance of classical nieknames thev called 
him Jhnstralus Thev dwelt upon Ins rash czhi 
bition of himself on the 8th of June, and thej re- 
]>r( sf nted his new religion as a jiart of a ])lut in 
tended to becure to himself and his rice an here 
ditarv theocratic monarchv ( ertairi little aecidciits 
and circumstances aflorded them a handle, which 
thev did not fail to grasp There was living in 
one of the must ding) and squalid corners of Pans 
a crazv old woman, a kind of French Jeanna 
Southcote, named Catherine Thcot Like the Eng 
lish maniac, this C athenne gave out, and herscif 
believed, that at the age of sixt) nine she was to 
give birth to the Saviour of the world, who was now 
to be born again, and to eommeme his final reign 
upon earth She hid ruiiimated u))on the astound- 
ing horrors of the revolution (in themselves enough 
to bewilder a better brain), and upon the inexpli- 
cable verses of the Apocalvpse, until her head was 
eompletelv turned, and until she fancied that the 
revolution and the Aimcalvpse explained one 
another, and that she had gained possevsion of the 
kev of prophecy Like Joanna she obt uned her 
votaries and disciples, but their total number 
* Vilatr Cnu«»B SfTtHi I ' 


appears to have been but small, for her prophesy mgs 
were soon stopped by that evil prophet Fouquier- 
Tinvillc , and the prevailing madness of the French 
people, though not w ithout its superstitions and its 
monstrous beliefs, did not range in this direction, 
or make itself accessible to any belief which rested 
upon an\ part of the Old and New Testament 
Catherine, indeed, would have had a better chance 
if <;he had built up her theory upon classical mv- 
thokgv, and had announced that she was going to 
give birth to a Jupiter or a Mars, a Minerva or 
a Bellona Her sectaries, anticipating tne mira- 
culous parturition called her ‘The Mother of 
God,* and one of them (probably the ex-monk 
about to he mentioned), more learned than the 
rest, knowing that Theos was the Gretk word for 
God, changed the final t in her family name 
(Theot) into an j, and tlius made her ‘ Catherine 
God * It IS not easv to say what extravagant non- 
sense the old woman really did or did not prophesv, 
for she offered a bne subject for French wit and 
exaggeration, while thise who took her in hand, 
and who notoriouslv falsified or foracd papers, had 
other motivt 8 for exaggerating her imputy or in- 
sanitv It appears, however jirobuble that so 
conspicuous an act r in the revolution, and so po- 
pular a man ns Rc bespierre, had hten included in, 
or had hetn alluded to in, some of Catherine’s v iti- 
cinations, and that his appcaraiice, on tie 8th of 
June, as the apostle c f Deism and high priest to the 
Fire %jrnnf hid bttomc miiigltd in the visum s 
of the ] 01 r licdlami l 1) iwn to that etlebrati m 
the g vcrning p wers had ^akeii no lutice of this 
obscure contemptible sect, and the laws in f rcc 
promised entire freedom of wotship, a tolpratioii of 
everv poisible belief or unbelief but soon after 
that festival the committees began to prv int) the 
mvsteries of these Theositcs, with tlie view of 
proving that Catherine was nothing but a pro- 
phetical machine set a-going bv Robespierre, and 
that his I tu Suj7tnr and her Flu ir were tlie 
same The committee of Gei era! Seeuntv, whieli 
was more parti ularlv charged with the interior 
police, presentlv made the notable discmcrv, that 
one of Catherine’s most devoted votaries— that the 
man win was, in a manner, her Pi niiltx Maximus 
— was no less a personage than 1) mi Gcrle, that 
(X-Carthusiiin friar whuiu we have seen bitting 
among the patriots of the r ti fjivih in the C on- 
Btitiient Assemblv, and wlio liad been a friend of 
Robespierre Gladdened bv this discovcrv, Vadier, 
Vouland, Leonard Bourdem, and other members of 
the Surett Gentralp^ sent some of their spies and 
secret agents to Catherine’s garret, to pretend to 
be converts to her doctrines, to affiliate themselves, 
and to discover fresh evidence which might impli- 
cate Robespierre— -or, failing in discovery, fo forge 
some such eiidince When these agents had done 
what was considered most necessary, the) threw 
off the mask and arrested the old woman, the ex- 
Carthusian, and twelve of her votaries , the total 
number of whom is said not to have exceeded 
thirty or forty ^ men and women Their next step 
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was to draw up a report in the name of the com- 
mittee to the Convention , but, aa none of the mem- 
bera of the Surett Generate were ao good at re- 
port-making as Barrere, it was agreed that hia 
practised, pungent pen should draw up the docu- 
ment, and that Vadier should read it to the Con- 
tention aa his own production. To give the more 
weight to the report, it was further determined that 
It ahould run in the name of both the committees : 
accurdingl), on the 13th of June, just one week 
after the featival of the Eire SuprhM^ Vadier 
ascended the tribune with Barrerc’s sharp report in 
his hand, and informed the repreaeutatites of the 
people that he had to denounce to them, in the 
name of the Lommittces of Surclt Generate and 
S(Uut Public united, a primary school of fanati- 
cism just discotered in enlightened Pans It was 
not only in reporting of battles and of sinking re- 
publican ships that Barrere had an inventive 
genuis H s present composition wondrously 
swelled the number of Catherine’s votaries “ In 
tlial diit\ TLCLptacle,” said he, or said Vadier for 
him, reading his report, “ there are numerous 
swarms of bigots and idi its constantly grouped 
round this ridicuhms divinity Certain chiefs, more 
dangerous than these, are also seen theic, such as 
dLini-savans, doctors, lawyers, idle (apitalists who 
detest the revolution, and mi\ in these mummeries 
with pel hdious intentions Iheie also go thither 
vour HUimal magnetizers or Mesmerists, your Illu- 
minati, and other vapourish and atrabilanous 
blockheads, whose hearts are cold to the.r country, 
and whose heads arc hot only when they think 
tiny can betray liberty In the houses of some of 
these individuals letters have been found from 
emigrant priests icsiding in London * Above all. 

It IS to be remarked that there is not a single 
yiainut in all that bind or sect it is composed of 
nothing but rovalists, u-urers, maniacs, egotists, 
muscadins (dandies or iashionabks), and counter- 

I evolutionisms of both sexes'* After describing 
the reception or initiation of the eleet, and the , 
ceremonies they used m ipproaching the Holy I 
Mothei, the report e\plained, in Barrere’s wittiest 
manner, some of the dogmas and prophecies of 

* n in ■ a rt irt are rt diireil in fart to iha— Q iie\ rc mont da La 
mitta — hI I 111 I ei u em] In id iii tin liuiiM*h( d of the lute Duke of 
Oil iiH k I I 1 1 , ui ( til rin B Misiiii iiBtii till iitU pio f of 
til ir I X sti II i ubh a Utti i found iti di I mi ot i a p wieiiin n uritten 
linni I mil ii b\ an • inii,riUt an fai lack an D i.oniber,179S in which 
lliii woKSLie n iiti II nl iiumil nii„nitiBn mil of tl « nuons of 
kwidenl on, Xi d thin lattar wan tl « miy 1 tter writtin from Lon 
iluii I \ 1 r thU or u> ni. ols It hud no in in t j iln w ith C ithenne 
Thent t] an with th ni m iii iht m wn hut that aignifiid nothing to 
llarrm who c> ild alwa\a twiat and turn dtHiimtnta and lacta and 

II ako I til t laaiid out ol i unit It h u I een iia lal 1 1 lat down the 
olil M uchi neBB ol e h latmi iw am >ng the \otariea of C ithinot be 
eaiae al e waa feint tu p win at the aame time and with tin UBUnl 
1 ipic III 1 1 ltd in Biirieri a ireaent np rt but tin Id n iTchloneaa 
wholiMd at Virwiillia waa no Roheayiiirrut or r puhluan hut an 
oiitliuh uktio ir traiitn r jaliht wlin prophiued tin n iatabliahment 

I fthi nii>nirchi> iiid wlio hod a littU aeu of her own Aa fir Bar 
T ce a law era i lleoapUalwU Ai. . they beiume muie viaimi irv tlian 
Iliad ctora ml Meaniiiiata 1 1 iiiE unaupuorted even 1 \ a wait But 
in h a rep irt In weiitm far aa to ueclan tW Cathermi hadnumeroue 
wotaiiea in the army euperatitioua aoldiara who receiied their uuti 
all , III t I I lint that It would make them iniulninalle in battle 

I I e foitiHlatlnii tor tliia waa th t mti old eoldler bl^ at an e«e, out 
ul i luxe of fuu, or al tl i augEi ati n of thi aecrtt agi ata i i t u i oliee, 
hid iiiaiu lilted hiniat It lilt 1 ith Tin a ghint lud hid th iiei re 
pairedtotheenmmithi of Surtta Oendrale to relate and laugh nt tiie 
tiirk he tuid pi lyed and the munnneTieB hi hud wituiowd 
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Catherine Theot. She was chosen to give birth to 
the Divine Word; she was the corner-stone of 
the kingdom of God upon earth , it waa she that 
was to choose the elect, who were to command the 
soldiers of the God of armies ; her throne was to 
be miraculously erected near the Pantheon, on the 
spot formerly occupied by the schools of law. It 
was from that centre that she waa to rule the uni- 
verse A single flash of lightning was to reduce to 
dust the thrones, the armies, and all the mis- 
creants of the earth, to level mountains and dry 
up the seas She was a new Kve, appointed to 
repair the miseries caused to mankind bv the first 
Eve and Adam, her husband, realibing that redemp- 
tion which had hitherto existed only figuratively. 
The entire population of the globe was to be re- 
duced to one hundred and forty thousand elect, 
chosen by the Holy Mother; and these elect were 
to be immortal upon earth like herself, and to en- 
joy with her the terrestrial paradise which she was 
about to establish ' ** Such,** said the sportive 

composition of Barrere, which excited continuous 
peals of laughter as Vadier read it, such, citizen 
legislators, is an abridgement of the monstrous ab- 
surdities which have been collected from the in- 
terrogatories of the accused by your committees. 
But you must know, citizens, that the pretended 
mother of Gud is not the most curious piece of this 
machinery She is only there for the mere me- 
chanical part ot the mummeries and grimaces — 
she IS only the physical or material part of the 
system the moral part of the institution, the sub- 
stance of the doctrine, the explanation of the mean- 
ing of the oracles, prophee les, and cospel, all this 
18 conhded to more experienced and much more 
dangerous hands It is an e\ monk that is charged 
with this part of the sv stem— and this monk is 
Dom Geik, cx-Carthusian and deputy of the Con- 
stituent Assembly ' Everybody here remembers 
the audacious motion he made in 1189, in the view 
of getting the Roman Catholic religion declared to 
be the dominant religion of France. The patriots 
of the c/ftt gauchiy with whom he at that time 
cunningly connected himself, imputed that liberti- 
cide motion to the disorder of hia brain, and be- 
came the dupes of hia perfidious bonhommte. 
Afterwards, when the Jacobins were going to ex- 
pel him, he feigned repentance, and, like his friend 
Gobel, wormed himself into the confidence of the 
patriots, in order to deceive and betray them 
Well, It IB this very same Dom Gcrle that is at the 
bottom of this afflicting conspiracy — cette eonspi- 
ration affligeante '*’ The report said a great deal 
more about the unlucky ex-Carthusian , but, appa- 
rently, Barrere and his committees had nut had 
courage to attack Robespierre directly and openly, 
for the report said not a word about the friend- 
ship which had existed between him and Dom 
Gcrle, nor breathed a syllable to implicate the 
great man on the contrary, it implicated his 
enemies, or those he had sent to the guillotine, 

. declaring that Gerle W|b, as the close fnind of 
1 Gobel, connected with Chauraette and Denton ! 

3 K 2 
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But the fact of Robespierre’s friendship for the 
ex-CEithuBian was very generally known, and 
other means were taken to publish the circum- 
stance that it was Robespierre who had pro- 
cured for Dam Gtrlt his certificate of aitsme 
— ^ certificate without which there was no liv- 
ing in France Moreover, though Barrere’s 
report (which gave the substance of other 
letters found or forged) made not the slightest 
allusion to this document, it was made known 
through other channels that, when the secret agents 
of the committee of General Security arrested Ca- 
therine Thcot, the} found in her bed a letter ad- 
dressed to Robespierre calling him “ the son of 
the Supreme Being,” ” the eternal ord,” “ the 
Redeemer of mankind,” ” the Messiah spoken of 
b\ the prophets ” This letter could not ha\e been 
written b\ Catherine, fur the old bedlamite knew 
not how t ) sign her own name , the probability is, 
that It was written by s me one of the committee- 
men, and put inti the old woman’s bed by the 
ft How who pretended to /In// it But probabilities 
or possibilities were not often taken into account 
111 these days, and it appears that the evidence of 
tins letter and Dom Gerle’s Robespierre-bestowed 
certificate of atimie convinced a verv considerable 
pnrti in t f the Parisians that the Incorruptible 
was himself the author or promoter of the whole 
of th( impious farce.* These |ieoplc would n>t 
recollect that Dom Gerle had taken up the trade 
of prophecy at the ver) beginning of the revolution, 
or optii their eyes to the self eyident, glaring fact 
that he w«is deranged Whatever was the extent 
( f Robespierre’s own insanity, it was not likely to 
unite it-clf with the monk’s idioUy and the old 
W( man s rhaps )dv there is abundant eyidcnce to 
prove that Dom Gerle really and sincerel} believed 
in Catherine’s heavcnl} mission and divine nature , 
but there is nothing lo show that Robespierre so 
much as knew of the existence of Catherine and 
her tinv contemptible sect until the committees 
proceeded against her and, without his knowledge, 
resented the report to the Convention, who, upon 
adier’s motion, had unanimously voted that it 
should be printed and sent to all the armies and 
to all the communes Although that report had 
not yentured to name him, the other voices and 
whis|)ers which proceeded unofficially from the 
committees met his ear, alarmed his suspicnm, 
and wounded his pride — a pndc alread} sufficiently 
hurt bv the levity and laughter w hich had attended 
the reading of Barr&re’s production — ^nor could he 
mistake the intention to throw ridicule and con- 
tempt upon his own new religion, and u|)on all 
belief whatsoeycr His friends represented that 
the farce might be fatal to him, and that it left no 

* The ei-Garthiwwii Dr Querromont da LaoioUa and CiitliiTiiie 
vfN hy decree of the Cai% nt on or inod to Iw tml l*> Um Hceolu 
tMmnry Trilmnal toffrther will Uie Mnr<d i otm if ( liaetot nie who 
u we bare meotioii^ had no eonnenion will them 1 leklly for 
thene priecMi* Um Tribunal «ae %ery I lej end ano her rp« hition 
eloee at hand. TWt w i* all lihermte I will out I mkinR thro iKh the 
little wind rw of the ( illoli e nic n afti r tl fall f KolwapleiTe 
Ihnn berla antaeqaeiitl) liiaiued aome elerkil i| ir trifling poet in 
the Honm Ofliee oc miniitr^ of flip Interior and iNvamc one of Ha 
vrilltra Lrpanu a Thao| hilanihroj ula 


I possibility of reconciliation or compromise with 
Barrere, the committees and their atheists He 
brought the whole subject under the consideration 
of hiB House of Lords The Jacobins treated it 
very differentl} from the Convention instead of 
laughing at Barrbrr’s witt} report, which bore a 
close resemblance to Voltaire’s * Candide * and other 
romances of that school, they frowned and groaned 
at it, dcclanng that such conepiraciea aa Catherine 
Theot B were no laughing matter, but things which 
might demoralize Chaumettize, and utterly rum 
the republic Thev hinted that none but immoral 
men, disbelievers of the soul’s immortalit} and the 
existence of a Supreme Being could have treated 
such blasphemies and abominations as the report 
had treated them, or jest and grin at them as srnie 
immoral dcputits had done in the legislature It 
was not necessary for Robespierre to speak in hia 
own justification it was not nctessarv fur him c\en 
to appear in the club , it was enough that hia 
friends expressed their and his abhorrent t of the 
ley it V of tht committees and of the bldsphcmy of 
the 1 heotites, and invoked the guillotine for those 
wretched seetanes In vain D( m ( 5 crl( nt wr wn le 
to implore his protection he left the ex C arthiisiaii 
to hiB fate But e\en the gnat and s< lenin 
Jacobins eiuld not shield their ch ef from the fit il 
effects (fatal at least to one in his situiition, in a 
countr} like France) of ridieule and contemptu >us 
giggling , and it remains indisputable th it Bar- 
rere’s liisht bhufts, and the in«ant} of Catherine 
Iheot contributed yerv materially to precipitate 
his nun • 

Both parties employed ^iicir S]nes and secret 
agents Those of the comnuttiCB gave their eni 
ploy era alarming accounts of lists of proscription 
drawn up by Robespierre, those win wire em- 
ployed by Robespierre made reports quite as 
alarming as to the intentions and pri jiar iiioiis of 
the committees Bv degiees it began to be re- 
ported that Kubespu rre s perruquier, in dressing 
hiB hair, had caiighi sight of his death list — that 
some of the committee men themselves, who had 
not yet broken with the Incorruptible, had disco- 
vered by some lucky chance or other that he had 
drawn up such a list, and that tiieir own names 
were in it — tluit Robespierre himself, overtaken 
by wine, which he rarely drank at all, hud blabbed 
— and that, in short, it was perfectly well knowu 
that he bad set down the names of forty indivi- 
duals, members of the Mountain, committee men 
&c , who were to form the first batch, but not the 
last — that Fouquier-Tinville and hia tribunal were 
to immolate for him It is quite certain that suck 
lists, containing forty or more names, were secretly 

* Barren ■ Report ami D taatea in tha LoDTention and Jacobin 
(Tnl an gUen bRat I arlemenW— \ iUta Myatbeado la Mira d« 
men da^alea— Sennit Menobaa 

Sonart telb ua that hir waa enpkyad bv tha romniateca to d ijm 
the wretrhml fknatiea mi I then arreet then Hia taaboMNiy of a 
ntaB who eoiiM tbiu i lay II a pait of a apy and anirappar b not aatl 
tied to implicit ercdil VlUte to > liaa at laaat up to tha avemga 
q lantum of thcae revoliitinaary memoir wrltera but on Ibp pvaaant 
oecaaMfS he lia I no opparaM m ittvaa fir IklalfvInR auch bob aa ba 
kaew Uc rritealedly eapraaaca hia aatonlahmcnt at Barrdn^ ffliian 
tb mcndarltv and both he and Henart make out that Ray Anaaraon 
of tiMi guillo int to have been tlie RMutast liar of Ihoao Ijkif temcfc 
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circulated bv bis enemies , but it is by no means 
BO certain that he had ever committed the impru- 
dence of dra^ mg up any such lista in writing , 
and It seems now to be pretty generally admitted 
that the h^ts exhibited were forgeries designed to 
drive men into action through their self-fears and 
desperation In his mental arithmetic Robes- 
pierre, no doubt, had calculated the numbers it 
would be necessary to sacrihce to save himself, for 
(it had again come to this) he must guillotine or 
be guillotined , and they mu«!t be guillotined or 
gnillot lie — reconciliation tbtre could be none, ns 
be civild not trust them, nor the\ him \^hen the 
cami was up with him, Robespierre s triumphant 
conquerors priduced a lew iiotLs and papers which 
hftl been found, or which were said to have been 
f und, 111 his lodging at the carpenter’s, m the Rue 
St Honore , hut the Birrensts were not hktly to 
be more bciiipulous about these papers than the 
Gimnd ts and others hud been about the docu- 
iiitnls f und in the ir n cupboard in the 1 uilenes , 
uni th(.\ are acci^td of having mutilated, postil- 
liUd, an I niterlintd s me (f the documents tht\ 
t mn I of hav itik tntirth fori^cd some of the pa- 

i )er« thf \ pr idiu cd, and of h i\ mg destroyed others 
lilt, even after all this, theonh list of proscription 
thev published (and this appears to hive been 
rt ill\ in R diespierre s hindwnting, and without 
tin\ of their alterations) contained the names of but 
h\t individuals, and those five not the most for- 
midable of his adversaries — Dubois C ranee. Del- 
mas, Thurnt, Bourdon de I’Oise, and Leonard 
Bour Ion C urnot, as hlo >dthirst\ a man as any 
( f them, who hid had a mortal quirrel with St 
Just, was nunti ned in this piper m ire than once, 
and in a wa) winch left no doubt as to the intc i- 
t ons of the writer in regard to him But this is 
the onlj thing like an authentic listot proscription, 
and even thisliv 1 d until R ibt spierrt fell Indis- 
putablv those who had put themselves in opposition 
to his will, and entered into a eonspiracv against 
him had verv gord reasons to believe that there 
was a long mental list or register, and that all thcir 
nam s were in it, as thev, on their side, earned 
w ntten on their hearts a list ol the Robespiemsts 
thev were to sacrifiee Of all those thit were 
threutci 1, not one felt the guillotine-kmfe so near 
his nick as Tallicn fir he hud been a decided 
Dantoiiibt, he had quarrelled both withCuuthon 
and St Just, as well as with R )be«pierre , he had 
been roughl) recuUed from his mission at B i 
deaux, and had been repeatedly menaced in the 
Jacobins Tallien was not wanting in hre, energy, 
and address, and there were certain other little 
accidents and circumstances of a tender nature to 
raise his courage and put him foremost in the as 
sault During his Bordeaux proconsulate, he lie 
came enamoured of the young and beautiful wife 
of M Fontenai, daughter of a once-celebrated mer- 
chant or banker of Madrid named Cabarrus, and 
had induced her to follow him and his fortunes 
The lady had followed, or accompanied him, 
to Paris , and they were living together conjugally. 
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when she was denounced as suspeefe, arrested, and 
thrown into the Luxembourg Not knowing how 
soon she might be dragged to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal and the scaffold, she called upon Tallien 
to save her— to save himeelf , for she knew — and 
BO did he — that his danger was almost as imme- 
diate and as great as hers He called a secret meet- 
ing of friends, of brother-deputies, such as the 
Bourdons, I* rerun, Burras, and Dtlmas, who 
(barring the iadv) stood in the same painfiil and 
perilous predicament as himselt , and at this or 
some subsequent meeting Tallien undertook to 
commence the death-attack upon Ribespierre in 
the Convention, as soon as a good opportunity 
should present itself There can scarcth be a 
greater mistake than that of fancying that these 
men were united bv a hoiror of crueltv and blood 
shed — thev were united and impelled by nothing 
but the instinct ot self-preservation Ihey wete 
elamouring for blood, m irc blood, for greater re- 
volutiunarv energy and taster executions at this 
verv moment Although the committee oi Sa/ut 
Puhlu had piretended to disappiove of Couthon’s 
or R 1 h«j itrre*8 terrible decree ot the lOtb of June, 
Biirrerc am ounced to the Convention that fresh 
plots had been discovered, and that greater seven- 
ties mu«t be resorted to , bat all the enemies of 
the people in prison in the departments must be 
trud and eveculed as rapidl) as the ptrisoners in the 
cap ltd, and the dav attrr the delivery of this 
spieech or report the two committees of Saiut 
{ Public and ^17 eh (sin laU united m a resolution 
I that f )ur popular c immissions should be ap- 
pointed to tr\ all the political prisi ners of the de- 
part nunts with the utmost speed, and with the 
summarv powers which the decree of the lOth of 
June lud c on fern, d on the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal 

As tarlv as the beginning of Julv, Henriot had 
intimated to Mavor I«leuriot that he und his armed 
force ot Pans were fully prepared to strike a blow, 
j to m iVc a coup d tt it like that which he had ma- 
I nagtd last vear when the Convention was purged 
{ of the Girondists , other friends, partisans, or col- 
leagues, who were so identified with Robespierre 
I that thev must either conquer with him or die with 
him, urged him to be up and doing, or to give the 
signal and let them act fir him with the Pariviun 
artillerv, muskets, and bayonets but the Incor- 
nipitible hesitated, faltered, and must wretchedly 
paltered about respiect for the laws, and the pro- 
pnet) of doing the business in a calm and consti- 
tution il manner, and it was not until the retuin of 
St J ust from his mission to the army of the North 
that he began to gird himself up for his last 
wrestle ‘ Only c/are,’* said St Just “ That one 
word contains all the secret of revolutions ’ ** But 
suU Robespierre could not dare in this style, and, 
mstead of settling himself in the Hotel de \ ille, 
and calling out Henriot and his cannoneers at once, 
he allowed several dav s to pass, and then re-ap- 
peared m the Convention, from which he had ab- 
sented himself so long that the deputies had lost 
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the habit of fear Hib plan \(as to proceed ac- 
cording to precedent, to denounce the commit- 
toes as the Committee of TMehe had been de- 
nounced before Henriot and his Parisian army and 
mob marched to pullout the Curondists by the 
ears , and perhaps he hoped, b\ mere oratory and 
terror, and b} the recollection of Hennot’s former 
exploit, to ^in over a large ma]niit\ of the House, 
i»ho laould decree his enemies into the hands of 
Foiiquicr-Imville without the cmplovment of anv 
military or mob force It was the 8th Thcrmidor, 
or 26th of Juh, and Collot d’Hcrbois was occupy- 
ing the president’s chair, when Ribe^picrri as- 
cended the tribune with an awfulU lone; discourse 
in his hand, which denounced not merely the two 
committees, but every man in France that was op 
posed to his own scheme and prujecs He de 
dared that the country was clcm ralizid and worn 
out, theCunycnti n degraded and chained by those 
tyrannical and profln; te men who were nothing 
but foul remnants of the atheistical Hebci lists and 
c orrupt Dantunists He dccl timed at great length, 
and in seytral parts of his discourse, agiinst the 
“ desol iting d ictrini ” of niatcri dism ‘ No ' * 
he exclaimed, Chminctte death is not an 

eternal sleep’ Citizens, erase from your cemete- 
ries and tombs that maxim which engraven by 
sacrilegiou** hands, thriws the black cripe over all 
nature discourages oppressed innocence, and in 
suits the virtuous de id Citiz ns inscribe rather 
these words — I) ath the rirnmt ncement of Jm~ 
mortality *’ He hid recourse to arguments which 
go far to Eiippirt the ingenious hypothesis of his 
having kept awav from the committees in the h |)e 
of dcpopulanring his enemies, who remained at 
their poB^s and Luidcd the mad mae hine of g ivern- 
meiit with tlic whip or scourge t the de rec of 
the 10th of Tune in their hinds \ftcr reminding 
the Convention that he had no f ircc or laeultv ex 
cppt such as the \ iiid the ]ie pie hud ch iscii to 
intrust him with , that lie b id never d ne my thing 
of himself an I tli it all the decree** he had pro- 
posed hid been cirried cilhrr unanimcuslv or by 
such majorities os scarcely lift a n iiiority yisiblt 
to the nuked eye , after reminding them that in 
the committees be was but one, be excliimed, 

‘ And yet, will it lie bclic\ed, there were people 
who tried to heap upon riiv head the entire revpem- 
sibilitv of all decrees of the Conyention, of all 
eipcratioiiB of the ceimmittecs, of all the errors of 
ail the constituted authorities of the verv hluneJers 
and crimes of all mv enemies ^ Pe rhaps not u 
single indiyidual was arrested, not a singe citizen 
brought int > trouble 1 ut it was said * RulK^picirt 
IS the author e>f yenir misfortiuiCH— y ne voutHlft 
happy if he vert dtad^* And men who were 
acting not nierilv without my concurrenie, but 
against m) will and principles, were accustomed 
to sa) at everv terrible seventy, 'll must Ije so 
becaute R dHsptarre st xnlh it, and ut (unnol re 
Uft him How could I withstand ciic efltct of 
these insidious clandestine, and incessant calum- 
nies, these efforts made iii all directions to render 


me odious and terrible^ I withdrew . for six 
weeks the Icclings of nature, the force of calumny, 
the powiilessncsB cither to do go id or prevent 
eyils, hayc forced me to abandon absoluttl) my 
functions as u member of the committee of Sulvt 
Public . 'W cll, then, at least during these 
SIX weeks my dictatorship has been lying extinct — 
dunng these six yycLks I have taken no part what- 
eyer in the government, and haye exercised no 
intiuence oyer it — but has the. re been, for that, 
kss bloodshed ^ Has patriotism been I etter pro- 
tected ’ Hus the coiintrj been any the happier?” 
^\lthycr} con^derable ingenuity he endeuyoured 
to identity himself with the gieat bod} of the 
Conyeiitiuu, or with all the deputies who were not 
membcTB of the goveiniiig eommiltees and had no 
share in the cxeeuti\e He preferred his quality 
ot a repre«>entatiye of the people to the being a 
member ot the committee of Public, and he 
hoped that the great majority only jinded tliem- 
•lelvcs cn their represent itive character They 
must pcrceiye and leel and groan under the fait 
th It the governing committees, w ho ought to be 
but as clerks and servants of the Conyention, weit 
becomiiu, imy, had become, its masters and ty- 
rants 1 or his part, li he could only rouse the 
Convention to a proper sense of its own power and 
ilignitv, and to an active odium against the usur- 
pations and txee^-ses and anti ri publican ten- 
dencies of the committees, he woulel gladly diain 
the poisoned cu)), even us Socrates hud done at 
\theii8 He sp ke, as he had reeentlv done at the 
Jue >bins < f his declmii g l^ilth ind his uppruaeli 
mg end (his he illli, m icuiiN, was in a dej lerulile 
state), aiilhcsiid lus warnings were t be eon- 
bidtrcel almost as a voice from the giave, or us a 
test imeiiiury bequest t bisounliv Ills enemies 
were the ciieimis t the Conyention, weie a c im- 
biuHtion ( t tr it rs wl » hid ibtuned places ot 
powir and em lumciit by the ie\ litieii, whiht 
other men remained us p ir us when they iirst lett 
their homes to siml the country fo the jurty 
iKCupving the ventre or jilain — the 1 w spiritc i, 
bhittv, e«wuruiv party who had n w for a lone, 
time enj ed the lunu ii ruble de sigiiutions of W< 
\enirP (lue Btlh), “ / Vx/at ’ (^fHr^h or 
Bug),* tmutll s,' or" Cr ip lid du Mat iiP' 
(1 rogb or To kIh of tlic Mar>*b) — he uddressid much 
onifirtnblc discourbe lie culled tlic m wise pa 
triots ni derate ini partial uiiam bilious legislators, 
who hud not allied themselves with any ftielion, 
who looked only for giud ^ ivernnicnt unel peace — 
]icace for their country us well as fur themselves 
unel their fainilieb lie declared that he had al- 
ways hern the friend ( t that section ot the House , 
that he hud opposed the arrest of tlie seventy -three 
deputies wlio huel been tlirowu into prison for pro- 
testing against the expulsion of the Girondists, 
that this opiMisitioii to what he considered an un- 
necessiry uet of violence (the Girondists being 
once dismiMsed) bad made his enemies accuse him 
of partial itv to the Marais He had a plan for 
remedying the existing evils, it was short, it was 
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Bimple —let the traitors be punished, let the com- 
mittee of General Security be purged and made 
subordinate to the committee of Salvt Public, let 
the ^alut Public lie purified also , and let these t^o 
committees and the committee of finance be ren- 
dered submissive and subservient to the supreme 
aiithontv ot the National Convention* 

The Plain, \entre, or Marais, seemed to be 
touched if he c uild only secure them he ^as sure 
of a ma))iit\, and, if he could release and re- 
instate the jirolesting dtputics, he mi^ht reason- 
uhlv count cn their votes Put the trimming 
mulllc i)ait\ were alraid of committing themselves 
until thev should see s me better assurance that 
Robespierre, 'Saint Just, and Coutlion were stioi ger 
than the other triumvirate, Barrerc, Billaud-Va- 
rennes, and Cdlot d*Herb is, backed hv the com- 
mitU es and iiearlj the entire force ot the executive 
the Fr w uld not ciuak one vv iv oi the other , 

the wh )lc II mse sat silent and confused, the dif- 
hicnt f uti ins giring at one anothei but not one 
I f them r s j much as a sinde man belongi tr to 
anv 1 llitm, c\pic •‘ing cither appr b lion or dis- 
npn bit! in of tl t I nir di'seoursc thev had heird 
lbs Mlin i w IS cmin us and awl\ i nevci bctoic 
h id R ib( spu rre de ceiidcd from the tribune ot the 
C invei Hon without the vp] hubcs md ucdamations | 
of the Vss inblv AMicn it hid li'-tel tir some 
minutes 1 silt f subdued murmur w he ird, and 
then a vvhis) rin^ tint this or that member ouj;ht 
to sp Ilk N bidv, bjvv(\ci rest to brave the 
Ine iiu|tibk to his face 1 dlien, though pledged 
to do It, th u«,ht that the pr fei m ment was n>t 
vet e nu At last dnjer Lfc untie ol ^ersHllle8, 
who hid ncintlv iiudcrg ne minv inxieties and 
ten ii'*, citlur to counl ate R ibespierre or to bring 
1 st rimes 1 1 the scratch, rose ind moved in the 
us al foims tbit his discourse ««.bould be printed 
Then B nrhn dc ’ Ois , whi bid been severely 
flagellate 1 in Iht dis •»bnl forward and 

bildlv and vehement v i posed he ni( tn n and 
nio\(d tint R be«!pierrt’s liseourse, as it might 
contain dan^eious misie] lesent iti ns, should be 
Tcferrid 1 1 llu two C( iniuittees ot Sab t Pul U< and 
Sintt G I (7 alt B irrere, whose hatred and whose 
dingtr were as grcit as Bouulon’s, but whose 
coinage was mudi smaller, said that the discourse 
ought certainU to be printed, and that the usual 
vote ought to be passed ti that effect, as lu a free 
countrv nothing ought to be hidden from the 


wanted to speak at the same moment Vadier, 
who still fathered Barrere’s report on that subject, 
took up the story of Catherine Theot, complaining 
that Robespierre had spoken disrespectfully and 
main lously of the report he had had the honour 
to deliver to the House in the name of the com- 
mittees, and (led iring that in all things the Salut 
Pul Lie and Stmt Guieiale had acted wisely and 
uprightly that the two weie but as one body, and 
were determimd to stand or fall together The 
next that f ilowed was Cambun, the ehief of the 
committee of finance, whom Robespierre had named 
several times m his discourse as a known rogue, 
a stockjobber, a dilapidator “ And I too,” 
cried C imbon, know ng he must hght or die, 
“ and I too jiresint mvself in the lists ' 1 am an 

honest functionirv I belong to no faction, I exer- 
cise no tvrannv but there is a single man here 
who parabzes the whole National Convention 
— and that man is Mavim Inn R( bespierre 
Here some applauses were heard, the deputies 
were growing bolder Robespierre said a few 
words in rijilv Cambon rejoined bv giving him 
tlu lie diiict, in a oonornus Cil i t t faux ' — a 
phrase >i in used theie, but which for a \eiv long 
time nr me had d ired apply to the Incorruptible 
Biliauu ^ arennes, following Cambon, exclaimed, 
** Ihc dav IS at last come for pulling off masks 
and speaking the tiuth I would rather that my 
dead i>odv should serve the tv rant as a step} ing- 
stone to the throne, th in that I should become by 
mv silence the ncioni}ilice of his crimes'” Pams, 
Beiitaholc, Chaiher, riiiriun, \mar all followed 
m this onslaught, while net a voice except that 
of the puralvtic Couthon was raised on the side 
of R( he spit rre treron shmted, “ The nioment 
IB come t )r the resurrection of liberty of opinion 
and of speech' But let us reyoke the decree 
I which gives to the commitlres the right of arrest- 
I ing and sending before the Revolutionarv Tiihunal 
the re})resentatives of the j eople Where is the 
roan limt can sjeak frcelv in this House, when he 
18 under the fear of being arrested at the door i * 
But this proposition was verv unsavoury to the 
c mmittec triumvirate, who wanted the arresting 
faculty in order to s ize and commit Robesjiicrre 
and his party , and who, besides, were bent upon 
retaining every atom the power they had got 
Looking contemjituourfv at jiurnalist Frenn, Bil- 
laud said that the man whose fears hindered him 


peijle, Ac C uthon insisted that the discourse | 
ought not only to he printed, hut ought also to he 
sent to all the communes or mumcipalitiCB of the . 
rc|)ublic The wavering Convention thereupon ' 
unanim uslv \ jted thvt it sh mid be jirintcd and 
transmitted W hen this vias done, the threatened I 
members of the committees, fearing th it Robes- 
pierre w is going to recover his old a«-cendincy in 
the House, fill up m Ins discourse with great fury 
and not a little confusion, for two or three of them 

• I<Ml iMpminp of Rol s] lorr pron un« d oi the 8 th Tl rmidor 
(SC h ol J il} ) t in I I h T 1 1 amouh 1 ib j { n an 1 { riuted I \ 
ordt r ol 11 1. ( uui t i 


iioin spiuikiiig uub lu lilt, e/onvciiiion was unwor- 
thy of being a rcjiresentative of the people Char- 
lier moved that the vote they had just passed should 
be rescinded, and that Robespierre’s discourse 
should he referred to the committees of Salul Pub- 
it( and Surcte Geuerah, as originally demanded b) 
Bourdon de I’Oise ” How,* cried Robespierre, 
“ when I have had the courage to deposit m the 
bosom oi the Convention truths essential to the 
salvation of the country, would you submit my 
discourse to the examination of the very indivi- 
duals I accuse ' ’* His voice was drowned by mur- 
murs , hiB enemies were growing bolder and bolder 
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“ He who boast! of courage,” cried Charlier, 
ought to have the courage of truth Name those 
whom you accuse ' ” Robespierre had named a 
good many of them, and had designated others 
quite as clearU as could have been done by spelling 
their Christum names and surnames but Charlier 
nevertheless laas loudly applauded, and a greit 
mill \ memlfcrs kept repeating and shouting, 
“Name them' Name them' Name them' * 
When this had lasted fur some time. Ban ere said 
that this discussion could onU serve Pitt and tiic 
Duke of York, and thereupon Charlier s motion 
was put to the vote — was carried without opposi- 
tion — and the discourse handed o\cr to the com 
mitttes Humiliated, discourag'd, but int \tt 
giving up the game for lost, Robespierre passed 
<iver from the Con\Lntioii to the .Tacubin Club 
lien. hiB spirit was re\i\ed b\ an enthusiastic re- 
ception His friend Coullion followed him, and 
was receiM-d with the samt enthusiwm Ihe In- 
corruptible was called upon to repeat the discourse 
he had delivered to the Convention Tlie Jaco- 
bins applauded even piragiaph When he had 
finished the reading which oceupud twonnrtd 
hours, he eUtmporized s >mi touching a])pcalb to 
their feelings “ Ibis divcourst,” siid he, “is 
m> dving testament 1 have seen to-div that the 
league of the wicked ac iin^t me i** s » str mg that I 
cannot hope to e'«cipe it 1 sliill die withmt re- 
gret' ” “ ^ ou shill not die ' cried tlu Jacobins 
“There is nothing ti feu'” Hcnriot, Pavaii, 
Dumas, Cuffinliull, and edhers, surreuiidcd him, 
declaring that thev were all rtadv to act Iltn- 
rieit, alluding tei his exjdoit of last vtar, saiel, 
“Courage, lloliespierre, the cannenieers of Pans 
are stea(lv,and I ‘•till knew the road to the C mvtn- 
tion ' ” “V^ell,” said the lueorrup ihlt, “we 
must purif} that assembh , vou must inaieh to 
morrow ti trv and save tin cuise of lihertv ” 

“ But if wc slmuld fail ” “ liv then, niv friei els, 
vou will see me drink th'* hemlock cilmlv, like So- 
crates *’ “ Robespierre,” cried painter David, “ I 
will drink the htiiileiek with thee ” On the motiem 
ofCouthun, it was agreed mat there shemld be a 
new purification of the s icn v, that at the instant 
all the members that hid voted against Holies 
pierre should be purged out fir ever Sever il of 
these members were jireseiit ( ollot d Ilcrbois at- 
te ni|ited to speak for them and lor himself he spoke 
of his long services, of his elangers, of the two 
pistols whieh Amiral had find at him, but he 
was hiss'^d, hooted, and fin illy dri\en from the 
tribune, not without cufis and kicks Tallien 
bolted from the club hall to save himself for a fight 
to-moTTow other mtnilicrs, licing named and 
pointed out bv Ceuthon, were buffeted and kicked | 
out of doors C ollot d Hirhois, us he fled, thought 
he saw knives and daggers drawn to tike his life 
He ran straight to tlie committee room of Salui 
Pultlir in thcTuileries There he found Saint Just 
deliberating with his brother committee men as if 
nothing eitraordinarv had taken place or was about 
to take place though alone of his party, the starch. 


pragmatical fanatic seemed to be giving the law 
Perceiving thatCollot d’Herbois was much excited, 
Saint-Just asked lum what had happened over the 
way at the Jacobins Collot, still smarting with 
the kicks and cuffs he had received, foamed out, 
“What ha^ happened' Revolt has happened' 
Horrors are happening' And vou, Saint-Just, are 
one of tlic infamous triumvirate that seek oui lives ' 
But vou shall not have them ' You mean to de- 
nounce us to-morrow morning^} ou have }our 
])ocketB full of lists and notes against us — show 
them '” Saint- Just emptied his pockets but no 
such lists or notes were found He had announced 
hiB intention of presenting to the Convention on 
the morrow a report upon the state of the great 
atmv of the North that was gaining victory after 
vietorv ill Belgium, and upon the state and pro- 
spects of the n public in general the com- 

mittee wanted to see this rcpirt, or to be in- 
formed beforehand of its tone and contents he 
had it not about him, but hi said he would go and 
Bilk It, and Imng or send them the manuscript, 
which was at present in the hands of a fiiend 
Thiv allowed him to depart, and, as soon as 
he got well clear of the Tuileries, he sent them 
word that thev should not have the report — tint 
he would rtad it fiom the tribune to-moirow 
murniiig This was a di duration of war, but 
although, sinec his arrival fioni the armv, many 
insiilious attempts had hien made, no hope 
could have been rationullv entertained liv the com- 
mittees of ditiching Siint-JuBt from Ribespienc 
the Iiici rru]>tii li was that }%)ung fanatic's model 
and 1(1)1 , and besides, Saint- Just had conimitled 
hiiiisell in mortal stri e and hatrid with st.verul of 
till e iinmittic men and espeiiulU with Carnot, 
who must guillotine him or be giiillotimd When 
Saint Tu-t hid jomid Uohispiiiri in tlu Juiohin- 
Hiill, P \ in ] I Kuieur oi tlie cummune, a man of 
acti 111 ruthir thin of words, ])ropu8(d that the\ 
should gi firthwiih and urrist their enemiis, who 
were all assembled in the committie-rooniB of the 
'luiliriis Nothing would have been mure decisive, 
nor could an}tbing hnvi been much easier to do, 
for there was oiilv a weak guard at the palace, and 
tint gi.uid would that night have ohived thi orders 
of Henriot rather than those of the eummittees 
But Robespierre shrunk from the duisive stiji, 
thinking tliat tin (on mittees and the ( onveiitioii 
ought to be fiurged with the same niedieine, and 
prrciselv the same doses as had been ad minis ered 
to the Girondists — and this adlu rente to revulu- 
lutiunurv precedent and routine ruined hisehunies 
It apiiears that, like most orators, he fani led every- 
thing was to hi done by speech-making, that 
he still entertained the confident hope of bringing 
back tlie niajorit) of the Coin cntion to their for- 
mer fears, suhniissiveness, and allegiance “ I 
can no longer expect anything from the Moun- 
tain,” said he “ those men want to cut me off as 
a tv rant, but (he mass of .the Assembl) will hear 
me** Hfs host (Duplaix) took a more correct 
viiw of the dnngtrous cri*<is, and recommended 
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energetic measures, deeds to be done by the strong 
hand but the now doomed and infatuated Incar- 
nation of the Revolution told the carpenter that 
there was nothing to fear, and kept repeating — 
“ The mass of the Convention is pure— the ma- 
jority will hear me '** 

While Robespierre was supping quietly with his 
Cornelia and the rest of that family, and a few ol 
his most honoured friends, Barrtre, Collot d*Her- 
bois, Carnot, Billaud-Varennes, Tallien, Bourdon 
de rOise, Leonard Bourdon, and others of hw 
enemies, quitting the committee-rooms, where they 
might all have been taken with one cist of the net, 
and giving up for that nii,ht all thoughts of sup- 
ping or sleeping ran over Pans and its faubourgs, 
flattenng the lately despised Frogs of the Marsh, 
and imi3 iring them to be steady and bold, to be 
heroes to-morrow — treating and negotiating with 
the Icadin.^ r itriots of some of the sections, and 
even tampering with the terrible Parisian can- 
noneers, upon whose guns must depend the final 
d'^cision of the tremendous conflict th it ofiered no 
hope of quarter to the defeated parlj At first, 
Barrere, Collot, and his friends were but coldlj 
received hv the Frigs “It was intural,* savs 
one of these reptiles, “that we should be less 
friendh to the Mountain, who had demanded our 
arrest and accusition, than to Robespierre who 
had cmstantl) ]rotected us— no doubt with the 
intention tf making us serve as a rampart to him 
in case of need Ihc Mountain knew this, but as 
thev had no other means thev applied to us Thcir 
cmissarus beset us, addressing themstlvts particu- 
liil\ to Boissy d* Vnglas, Palasnc-Champeaux, and 
mvstlf, f r vvL had all three been Constituents, and 
our exam} It was sure to drig (thers after us 
Tnej made use tf every argument they could 
muster to win us over thev told us that we should 
he resp iisible foi nu the e\eeutions and massacres 
if we itfubed 1) emeui in the means they pio- 
posed f )r iiidking them cease , that tiie political 
proiition which R bc-purre hid affoided us 
wr uld not last lull nd tint our turn would in 
tvitublv come' Rej eted, repulsed nice, they 
almost iiiiraedntelv retiinied to the charge on 
then tlu / attack we yieldtd It was no longer 
p jsMble f r us to see without horror sixt) or eighty 
licads fulling daily under the guillotine Oui ad- 
hesion jiroinised to stop this slaughter, wc gave 
It at last, and that very moment the irons were put 
111 Uie fire ”• 

On the following morning— the 9th Therraidor, I 
01 27tli of July — the combatants met betimes m I 
the Convention Saint Just took possession of the 
tribune and began to read his promised report, I 
which turned out to be nothing but a denunciation | 
of the committees, sterner, more terrible, and far i 
more direct than that which Robespierre had pre- I 
sented yesterday The committee-men looked 
with an agony of anxiety to the Frogs of the Marsh, 
to the neutral men of the edit droit “ Now, brave 
men of the Plain,” said Bourdon de TOise and 
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Tallien, affectionately squeezing the hands of some 
of them, “now, brave patnots of the right, steady ' 
Allom *** Samt-Just had not proceeded far, ifnd 
was declanng that he belonged to no faction, but 
would combat all factions, wnen red-faced Tallien, 
who had probably elevated his courage with wine, 
started to his feet, and made what was called a 
motion of order “ No good citizen,” cried he, 
“ can restrain his tears at seeing the unhappy fate 
to which the commonwealth is abandoned ' There 
is nothing to be seen but woe and division' 
Yesterday a member of the government isolated 
himself, and pronounced a discourse in his own 
private name, to-dav another member of the go- 
vernment does the same thing Let the curtain 
that hides this horrid mystery he entirely torn 
down Three rounds of applause, w Inch follow ed 
Tallien 8 beginning, encouraged others to con 
tinue Billaud-Varcnnes stood up, and others 
stood up, vociferating and gesticulating like ina- 
macs the president’s chair was occupied by Collot 
d’Herbois, who grasped his hand-bell in order to 
ring down St -Just and Robespierre when they 
should attempt to replv Billuud drew a terrible 
picture of the seditious scenes which had pRB<^ed 
in the Jacobin-hall on the preceding evening 
“That society,” he exclaimed, “has plainlv an- 
nounced Its intention of seizing and butchering a 
great part of the Convention* Apostles of assus^i 
11 ition threatened the lives of patriot members last 
night . . . I see one of them there sitting on 

the Mountain*” ^There rose a terrible outcrv of 
“ Turn him out I— Turn out the assassin \nd 
the obnoxious individual was dragged or kiektd 
out of the House with as little ceremony as the 
Jacobins had used towards Collot d’Herbois and 
his Iriciids, the House accompanying the act of 
expulsion with fresh rounds of applause “ The 
moment to tell the truth, the whole truth,” re- 
sumed Billaud, ^ IS at last arrived . . This 

Assembly is placed between two abysses 
If It be weak it must perish Right and left, 
and C(iitr« or Plain or Marsh— all the deiulies, 
almost to a man, started up, waved their hats over 
their heads, shouting llidt there would be no wcak- 
I ness, and that the Convention should not perish , 
and even the people in the galleries seemed to send 
forth an unanimous shout of “ Long live the Con- 
vention'” “Long live the Committee of ^alut 
Pul he That ‘‘tanch Robespiernst, Leba*-, de- 

manded to be allowed to speak, but the House 
called him to order, threatened him with the 
Abbaye, and president Collot silenced him with 
his dregful bell Billaud continued his declama- 
tion, making use of some very good arguments, 
proper to keep the shifting Plain steady through 
the very agency of their fears , for they went to 
show how one party was swept away after the 
other — how the Dantonists, after concurring in the 
destruction o£ the lldbertists, had been destroyed 
themselves — and how little men ought to rely on 
tke promises of a psity who had defended Danton 
enthusiastically in March, and had sent him to the 
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guillotine m April— who had so plainly announced 
that every man who was not f ir them wab against 
them I and must be cut off ** A chasm deeper than 
the catacombs has been dug at )oiir feet,** cried 
Billaud, ** and }uu must fall it with >our dead 
bodies, or triumph over Robespierre and his fellow* 
t\ rants*’* Here Robespierre rushed to the tri- 
bune, but he was assailed with the cries of ** Down 
witli the t\raiit*** (a 6(iv, a Ihis k iyran*) with 
the loud dissonance of the president s h md-bell 
and w ith an ominous roaring and grumbling fi in 
the galleries Tallien again thrust himself into 
the speaking-place “Citizens,*’ cued he, “last 
nigh% at the Jacobins, I ticmlled fai llie lepub- 
lic — 1 shuddered for the country ' I saw formed 
there the army of the new Cr unwell I armed 
mtself with a dagger, and I said to m}scU if the 
Cumcnti n should not dure ti strike tlic tyrant, I 
will pierce his heart with this*’* And, as he said 
the word, he drew forth a shining digger, and 
nourished it in the e\C8 of the Convention The 
stage trick produced all the effect that euuld have 
been desired , and, in the midst of a ro ir of voiec s, 
of one commingled shout cf “Down with the t\- 
rant ' ’* “ Death to the tnuinv irs ' ’* B in t re mov ed, 
and the House voted, thit the Convention should 
he declared in permanent ses'-ion, ind that a decree 
of arrest should be issued against the enemies of 
the countrv St -In t stood motionless and pale, 
Couthonsat looking at hisparalvtic limbs, silentlv, 
or ejaculating “ Inumvir, indeed *’* Onlv Robes- 
pierre stnigglcd — and dcsperatelv did be strugele — 
with the impending doom He ran to and fri, 
foaming at the mouth like a tiger taken in the u ils 
He tried to speak from Ins jilacc, he elimlKel to the 
tribune, he rushed to the tabk of the b mse — to 
the president s chair , but Collot rang his bell until 
It seemed to crack, and speech or word ibev would 
allow him in no jildcc Ihis was but the nicusure 
he had often meted out ti fthcr^ The H use, 
wanting a report and some more decrees called 
for that great rep irt maker Barrcre This sin tli- 
tongued turn- lb nit, this v in irum editicn of lit 
revolution— who hid lielunged to everv pirtv, who 
had been hv turns monarcbv coi slituu malist Can 
rondist Jacobin, Diintonist, R bco-piernst, and 
Dantonist again — had kept himself in the bick- 
groiind, in the rear of the combatants, until he saw 
for which Bide victory was declaring It is suid 
(and the fact is jierfectlv credible and consistent) 
that he had come down to the House with two 
reports in his jiockct, one to be read in favour of 
Robespierre if the Frogs should croak on the wrong 
Bide, and the other (whirh he now jirocecded to 
read) in favour of the committees and die Mountain 
in case of their assured triumph As the proper 
tail piece to the report which he read, Barrere 
moved that the Convention should decree that 
Hennot*t rank of commandant-general should be 
abolished , that every commandant ol a legion or 
section should exercise the chief command over 
the armed force of Pans in rotation , and that the 
ma}or Flcunot and the procureur Pa}an should be 


called to the bar to render an account of the state 
of the capital The read> man added a short pro- 
clamation in the name of the Convention to the 
rrcncli people, telling them that tb ciicmies ot 
the countr} were go ng to deselute the legisluturi, 
that arist ci icv was going to triumph, and that tiie 
rov ili«>tb would soon re appear on the scene, unless 
the said FiLiieli peojile rallied round the real pa 
tn ta (t the C niv ention, The decree, the 
puclanntiun, and all the rest were voted bv nc- 
eliinuiion, R bcspiirre still vainlj struggling to 
obtain a bcaiing Siint-Just and Coiithon nniam- 
ing ns silent ind is pissivc as before \udiei, 
Bouillon de I’Oise, and rullicn ogam, all fell upon 
the fallen dictat jr , but nut is a terrorist, not us a 
man ot blood, ni t as the perpetrator of whule<«ale 
judiei il massactes, not us the h ind whieb daj aftei 
dav t niched the springs of the guillotine (for tlie^e 
Ins aecubcrs hud been Ins ass mites, the ac( uni- 
plieea of hib worst crimes, tlu} hud carried out 
Ills sv stem during his scccs«ion from the govern- 
nifiit, thev hid made the guillotine play with more 
than a quidruple speed, nid Ihcj dil not mean 
that It should icsl vet, or eeise its labours with the 
I Incomiptil le and his/ ) B urdun de I’Oise 
accused him oi diiinhng trum the guillotini se 
v(Til head , \ adier taxed him with having endea- 
I vouied to an the cnimies of tin poo)U, and with 
hav ing interfered w ilh 1 1 uquiei Tinv illc t 1 n / 
//it 1 1 cxitnn (f (ill I ir it 7 ' But thev spoke (f 
the file of Dunton, and of the guilt and horn i it 
pdcnfidiig one’s colltagues — iii shoit, thev ex- 
I pliunid, lb cleurlv as wordf**’ould do it, that tins 
was a pirsoiiul quurnl between him and them, 
ind that Robespierre had been guiltv nme but 
veni il offinces until hi cntcrLil int » ihisquand 
\iuliii, still pioud of the jiart hi had borne in tlu 
denouncing of thit d in /( i hi lonspirirv, was 
e mig inti 1 iigiiiiii II ah ut Cathciim Tlieot and 
D III Cicil 1 ill in 1 ))id thev would not wandci 
frun till ) It * I will BMin bring } u buck to 
the ]) lilt,’ rued Robespierre, cnei nioie rusnnig 
t } tiie liihunc III d eiideavourir g to ]) iik Agaiii 
111 w IS Hi iirupted Iv a univcrsd iiuhhub II 
hiked i» th Mount nil, t) tlu irW i/roi/, to the 
lluniii Miriis, ind at list iixiiig his ejes on 
ill 1 roes il the Marshes, he sh( iited, “It is to 
vou, O virtuous nun of the Plum, it is to vou, 
pure patiiutp, and ml to th >se brigands, tint 1 
a IdresB niv hi If” 1 hi Plum turned thi ir 

CMS fn ni him and ] ned tlu other sections of tin 
House in hooting iiiul roaring him down, whil 
Collot d’ilcrhuiH kept ringing his hand-bell 
“ President oi assusBins,’ shrieked the Incor- 
ruptible “ I demand sjieech i f thee fur the last 
time '** By this time Clullot whs exhausted by his 
exertions — by that almost incessuut bell-ringiiig — 
and, vacating the presidential chair, he was suc- 
ceeded in It by Ihuiiot, who hated and feared 
Robespierre as much as Collot did, and he now 
told him that he could not be heard then Robes- 
piciTb*B mouth foamed no longer, his tongue 
seemed to cleave to his dry palate, his voice to 
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die away in the throat “ The blood of Danton is 
choking him,” exclaimed Gamier de TAulie 
Th B remark made him recover voice and couraRe, 
and he exclaimed indignantly, and with a terrible 
truth, ‘‘Dmton’ is it, then, Danton jou would 
avenge ** — Cowards ’ whj did jou not defend him ?” 
But fhuTiot with a fresh arm rauR the bell, the 
House drowned iheir recollections and kept up 
their courage b\ renewed vociferations, and Louchet 
demanded an instant decree ot arrest against 
Robespierre On all sides the members shouted, 
“ Seconded”* “ Supported”* “ President, put it 
lothL\otc, ^ou see there is uninirniti ”* The 
\ouni,er Robespierre demanded to be included, 
ba}in^ lint, as he hid endeaioured to share in his 
brother’s Mrtues, he was eager to share m his final 
fate , a piece ot self-deiotion not much worth, for 
if the jiluiict jicrishcd the satellites must be extin- 
guished *iK . His hr ithcr’s short speech and the 
illiisi 11 to Dmton put, howcier, a new lile into 
the ilmost extinct Incorruptible he lushed again 
t) the trihiinc, ti tlic tiblcof the House, to the 
chill, incna ni^ the pie'-ideiit, inenicin^ the Con 
\eiition, with teriihli gestures “ Pre^^idcnt,” 
tried Dun d, “ Inw long is tins min to he all iwed 
t) he the mister of the Coii\ention '*** * How 

hiid It IS to kinck el )wii a t\rant’ cried jour- 
11 ilist Fri ron, iionn om )1 R htspuire’s mortalcst 
till mu s, hut once hisfrund ind omimuion in the 
c llegc cf Loins Quinz I o«i lu cxchinied, 

“ \ otc ’ N ole ' Vote the arrest of the tw > hr ithers ”* 
\iid anon jiresident Tliuriot put tint question to 
the N )tt, ind it w is earned mrn ron Ihc mem- 
hirs tlicii wdNcd their hits and shouted, “ l-ioiig 
liNc libiTt\ ' Long liNC the republic ’ Thi tNrnut 
1 ) more ”* “Tlic republic is 1 jst * The brig inds 
tiiiimph”* Slid Robespierre , and these weie the 
1 ist words that we^c di-tinctl> heard fi iin him in 
pul lie Duebfnc obserNcd that, in -voting tor the 
incsi of the two Robespierres he and his friends 
hil n tended as i mattci of course to include 
^iiiu Just ind Couthon \ greit man\ members 
Tfso md spoke in con hrmition, and the arrest of 
C mil n and Sunt Just wa'»dccued Lehas, ano- 
thei of the sitelliies, hcggid to be included — a 
fivour iicli was reidih griiited Ihe five im- 
pcie’ ed memheis c ntiiiuid, however, sitting or 
‘'tindmg m iluir places, the trimhling usliers of the 
H mse 11 )t diring to la> hands on them, and tlicv 
lefusing to subinii without f rcc But cverv part of 
the House shouted “ To the h ir ’ to the b ir w itli 
them”* and thi twoRobeEpicrrcs, C uthm Saint- 
Just, and LebiBwerc ibliged to desccnl to the 
bar and to rcsi,rn ihcmscUes to the ushers, who 
still trembled is tluv carried them out to the 
comn ittec-rooms, whence the five were soon after- 
waidb convived to five se\ er il prisons 

It was 111 w hvc o’elock in the afternoon, and 
the \sbcmhh losc for a couple of hmrs, in order 
till* the members might dine Hennot, wlio had 
taken brand} tj keep up hib heart, had been more 
or less drunk ever since the morning, or probably 
matters would not have come to thu point. In- 


deed, had a few of his cannoneers and Parisian 
cannons been in the Place du Carrouael and in ihe 
gardens of the palace, matches lighted, and muzzles 
turned towards the hall of the Convention, at un 
earh part of the day, it is almost more than pro- 
bable that the majority would have flinched, and 
that Barrere would have read the other report 
Yet neither Hennot nor the commune had been 
altoRcther idle , mid their activity received a spur 
when thL> learned that the Convention had really 
decreed the accusations The brandied com- 
mandant-general went curacoling through Pans, 
followed bv hiB mounted staff, and riding over or 
knocking down quieter citizens He went to the 
fauboiiigs and harangued the patriots, telling tliem 
that the traitors in the Convention had voted the 
arrest of the best and only true patriots remaining 
in that assembl} As he was flounshing his 
tropes and his sword, the death-carts containing 
that duy*B batch came up , for the guillotine, after 
several ehunges of localitv, had now been for some 
davs setup m the Faubourg St Antoine, on the 
site of the Bastille It is said that the citizens of 
the other parts of Pans had at last had a glut of 
blood, and could no longer bear the dad} bight of the 
condemned , it is said that even the rabble of the 
faubourg were getting wear\ of the daily massacre, 
that the arrival of the death-carts produced an 
impression \er\ unfavourable to Robespierre, and 
that they attemjited to send back the deutli-carts , 
but if the\ had nallv made any such attempt they 
must hive succeeded, whereas it is certain that the 
carts were allowed to go on, and thst the execu- 
tion I )ok place much as usual Hennot lost much 
time in his caracoling and haranguing, and, alter 
all, he neither gave the faubour.; patriots a clear 
account of what had happened, nor an intelligible 
plan of ailion, for, man} hours after this, we hnd 
them writing to the commune to know what they 
are to do P From the faubourgs he and his staff 
gallfipcd to the Luxembourg, and gave orders to 
the gendarmes to march to the Hutel-de-\ die, and 
remain there for the protection of the council- 
general of the commune With a verj slight 
escort Hennot then dashed along the quave, shout- 
ing and gesticulating like a mtulniaii liuiii the 
quavB still galloping, he went into the Rue St 
Hoiiore, announcing that he was going to 1 berate 
Robespierre, Saint-Just, and Couthon, and that 
all good patriots ought to follow him Merlin de 
Thionviile, on his wav hack to the Convention or 
to the committee room, to give the alarm, was 
seized tnd thrown into a guaid- house at tlie Palaib 
de rLgaliie Rubin de I* Aube, and another mem- 
ber of the Convention, Courtois, were dining at a 
restaurant*b m tlie Rue St Hunore, as Hennot 
dashed b\ for the luikries they instantly went 
forth, addrcbbed buine boldiers and citizens on the 
duty of obeving the decrets of the Convention, a&d 
induced five or six gendarmes to engage their 
honour and lives to follow the madman and anest 
him Merlin de ThionvilIe also succeeded not 
merely in obtaining Ins own liberty, but also in in- 
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ducing the men doug dut^ at the guard-house to 
follow the gendarmes and assist them m the cap- 
ture of Henriot Robin, one of the two members 
who had interrupted their dinner out of patriotism 
or a delicate regard for their own safet} (the\ be- 
ing botli on Robespierre s black-lists), ran down to 
the Tuilenes and into the council-room of the 
committee of General Security, to warn them of 
what was passing the first and onh Imng 
object he perceived there was Amar, who was 
running awaj with all his speed to hide himself — 
for his name too was down in the bhck-listo, and 
without Robin’s warning he knew that danger was 
on the wind Robin then went to another apart- 
ment in the palace, whieli «>ervcd ns a committee 
room for tht Sff/nf Public , and there he found 
Billttud-\ irenncB, Barrere, and some other mem- 
ber-, whose fcirs and jirudcnce had kept them at 
th ir p -t On Hdiiiot presenting himself at the 
gates of the pahee with onl\ two or three aides-de- 
camp, he was boldh met b\ some ushers, and the 
fi\e or ei\ pledged gendirmts filling upon him 
in the rear, he allowed himseli to be made pri- 
soner, and to haNe his hands tied behind his back 
The stern Lubin, c ming out of the jiahcc, found 
the commandant general in this predicament he 
conducted him to the committee of ^ilut VuUic 
abo\c stairs, ind, ifttr reminding the said com 
mittee tint the Swr/ft OeniToli^ the commi tec 
nnre e8peciall> charged with the police, had 
abandoned their posts, he recommended a “step 
worth\ of the cireumst mce and abo\e all, a jir imjit 
ciccuiion ” Billaud Xarennes and Bnrrere were 
startled at the j ro|iosition of jnitting the com- 
mand int to death without an\ trial R>bm said, 
that, if ihe\ did not finish Henriot on the spot, it 
was pissible that that sc undrel, ]>owerfull\ se- 
conded, might butcher them all in the Coiuenticn 
tint e\enmg — that, unless thc\ were acejmplices 
with liim, r could not be jiercencd how the\ should 
hesitate \t length, h wc%er, it w is arringed 
between Barrere and Ribin that the prisoner 
should be cirricd to the rooms of the committee of 
^urtit (mcu il md there kept in Fite custidj 
until the Conicnti n, on its return from dinner, 
should deeide ind decree In tins m inner, in- 
stead of liberating the two K ditspierna, '"unt- 
Jubt, Cuuthun, and Lehas (th(> had apparently 
Inen all renioicd from the committee rooms of the 
linleries bef ire his arri\ il), Henriot was arrested 
h mself, and corded and liound like i common 
film In the mean while the council general of 
the commune, who cliimed and cxcicised extra- 
ordinary powers over all the prisons of the capital, 
had issued their orders that no jirisoncrs should, 
on anj ae count, be received by aii} of the gaolers 
on that day or night that the toesin sh uld be 
sounded at the Hotel de \ ille and in all the sec- 
tions , that the barriers of Pans should he closed , 
and that a commission of twelve great municipals, 
headed bv Pay an, the procurcur- general, and 
Coffinhall, one of the newr judges of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, should exert themselves to libe- 


rate Robespierre and the rest of those prisoners 
Within an hour after his arrest, Henriot was set at 
liberty b} Coffinhall, who burst into the Tuilenes 
sword in hand, being followed by about one 
hundred Robespiernsts of different colours and 
descriptions In a trice the commandant-general 
was again on horseback , but, though the lapse of 
hours and the perils he had just run ought to haye 
sobered him Henriot continued to act like a 
drunkard or maniac his imbecility discouraged 
his friends, gave heart to his enemies, and effected 
many sudden conyersions, for men who wanted 
only to make sure of the strongest side became in- 
wardl} com meed that that could not prove the 
stronger which depended upon his abilities and 
exertions The five prisons to which the five 
great men had been carried were situated in 
distant parts of Pans, and their keepers were 
not equally aleit in olieying the orders et the euin- 
mune, but by eight or nine m the evening Robes 
picrre his brother \ugustin, Saint -Just, and 
Ijtbas were at perfect liberty, and silting in de- 
hberuticn with the council of the commune and 
Couthon )oined them somewhat later in the even- 
ing They eillcd upon the Jacobins, who had de- 
clared themselves in jermanent session , thev sent 
round eommiBS iries to the different sections, none 
of which had rushed to arms so eagerly us in fei- 
mcr times , and thev instructed Henriot to collect 
his Parisian cann mcers and point their guns 
against the luikncs Bv degrees Oic section but- 
Ulions, which ought to have been collected in tlie 
morning, began to arrive the Place dc Greve 
and to ]))Bt themselves round the Hfnel de-\ ill 
shouting l>ong live Robespierre ’ Robespierre ii 
Death'” “Down with the Committees and the 
Traitors of the Convention'** Some of the can 
not cers also arrived, and, turning the mouths of 
their guns so as to command the ajiprouhes, they 
stood bv them match in hand M ivor 1 leunot, 
Payan, and Ciffiiihill were exceeding resolute and 
bold, administering oaths to the armed force, and 
unecpiivocally announcing that the Convention 
must be i irgcd of the majority of its nieinbtrs , 
but RoiKBiH^rre seemed even now irresolute and 
cnslived to lorms and precedents Couthon jiro- 
poBcd drawing up a jiroclamation to the jieople and 
the armies Robespierre asked in whone name'* 
Saint-Just, more decided, and soincwliut more a 
man of action, said, “\\hy, in the name of the 
ISiatiunal Convention, which is wherever t/c are’’ 
No decision was, however, come to on this ini 
portant m it ter an h ur after midnight, when 
Henriot, instead cf besnging the ruiUrics, was 
allowing the Hdtcl de \ ille to be besieged The 
Incorruptible’s joungcr brotlier displajed more 
energy or a greater disregard to formulas , but 
both S lint Just and Augustin Robespiirrc had 
taken part in the operations of war, which Man 
milian Robespierre had never done, and had acted 
in the field with the armies they were sent to super 
intend as commissiuDcrs If the elder Kobesp erre 
bad been possessed of the habit of military com' 
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mand, and of some of the spirit of a soldier, in- 
stead of spending long hours debating and hesitat- 
ing 111 the council-chamber of the commune, he 
mould have gone early to look after Hennot, "who 
had given such glaring proofs of incapacity and 
fdtuit\, he would have superintended in person the 
collecting of the cannoneers and troops in the 
Place du Carrousel and the gaidens of the Tui- 
lencB one volley of grape-shot, given betimes, 
mould asBuredh ha\e put tlit Convention to flight, 
and his fall, though inevitable in the end, mould 
not have happened this night, nor probably for 
mecks or months to come 

The honourable deputies, mho hud gone to their 
limners at fivi , rtturned to the Convention at seven 
o’cl ck in the evening, when Hennot, onh re- 
CLiitU liberated bv Ciffanhall, mas gill ping hither 
and thither, as if without anv hxtd object A\e 
I dll find 11 iwhfre anv mention of nun bers, or anv 
1 lilt that ih< H use mas a full one we are iii- 
i lined to believe that it mas a verv thin House — 
tbit nianv members of the aU clrcU and the 
w who were net s) tl roughlv committed is 
( thers, never returned fi m then dinners but, on 
hearing the rumbling rf cannon, the bdtin^ of 
the drums to arms, and then the di mal so ind ( f 
the to siu, n rn mud unler t ver in then heuses, 
or ui,ht ill in sieure ibidiii-, pi ices 13 union 
de 1 Oisc, Ltmanl Boitdni, Birrerc, Collet 
d’Herboia, Billaud ^ urennes, \m ir, \ uuland, and 
apparenilv illthist. who iel that they must, this 
night, do or die, were at the r posts Collot pule, 
and, 11 ) djubt, tiembling to k p sscssion of the 
presilent’s chair, cl ipjied his hatin his head m 
sign of deep disticss, and exclaimed tint the hour 
w IS c me to die at one’s p)&t, or triumph ovci the 
tv rant, that the sun must not rise beluic ibe heads 
of the cmspintors had fallen ’ Manv exciting re- 
velations were maui., some refernm, to the ciicum- 
stances of the da} and the events actual!} p issing 
that evening and night, and other-* to bvgone davs 
when Robe8])ieTic was the idol oi the Convention, 
and the mo^t popular man in all T ranee Dubois- 
Cranctjwho had at one time been devoted body 
and consciente to the IneoirupUble, now, for the 
first turn announced thit the ^leatest of all I reneh 
republicans bad a lung time igo seen tliunigh the 
perhdious misk “ \c8,” siid he, “ 1 must lender 
hom-ige to the sagicitv of Marat' As far batk as 
the trial of the tv rant Capei, he said to me, speak- 
ing of Robespierre, ‘ \ou see that scoundrel there, 
r( coquin 1 1 — ‘ How ' R* besiiicrre a scoundrel 
said I ‘ \ es,* replied Murat, ‘ that man is more 
dangerous for liberty than all the coalesced tv- 
rants of Europe '* ” Burrere was set to his old 
work of report and decree making the rest of 
the members either made speeches, or ran to 
and fro from the hall to the outer doors or w in- 
dows of the pilace to sec what mas passing in 
the Plaec du Carrousel Billaud at last returned 
with the startling intelligence that Hennot mas in 
the Place, and mas making the cannoneers turn 
their gpina right againat that part of the palace 
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mhich mas occupied by tlie Convention ' At th» 
announcement the patriots and patriotesses in the 
galleries all fled out of the palace, shouting and 
screaming . but, if credit is to be given to the nems- 
papers which^published their reports of the debates 
and transactions of the night from one to three da}s 
and more after the fall of Robespierre, and the 
assured though temporar} victory of his mortal foes, 
the d( puties mho had assembled behaved mith all the 
I courage and sublimitv of Roman senators, and Cul- 
lot, ripeating that the hour mas come fur them to 
die at their posts or triumph, sat in Ins curule chair 
a& motionless and as majestic as the best of Roman 
patrii lans when the unmannerly Gaul took him 
b} the beard Their imminent danger did not last 
long a deputation from the department of Pans, 
no longer m unison mitli the commune, came to 
the b 11 to receive the orders of the House , iiitel- 
lieenct mas brought that the pupils of the School 
of Mai 8, though efforts had been made to seduce 
them, had declared for the Convention, and mere 
shouting “ Death to traitors ' Dumn with Robes- 
pierre'** — tint, while the faubourgs seemed slow and 
undecided, several i f the hist sections mere arming 
and mai clung for thedefince of the representatives 
of the pe pit , and, fmillv, Amar imparted the 
glad tidings that the cuniiuneers outside, instead 
oi chrving Hennot s orders to let their grape shut 
llv i II the hall of tlic Convention, mere turning the 
I 111 uths of then gins the other wav, forcing the 
( omm indaiit general and his plumed stafl t > gallop 
oft fir the H'‘tel-de-Ville Hereupon the mem- 
bers m the House all v ociferated “ Hi r? ia hi ' 
Hor lull *’ and Barrere, mho hud been mei king 
in th It 81 use, preseiill} presented a decree of out- 
1 iwr} iguinsi Hennot, the Robespicrrcs, Suint-Just, 
and the rest This mas voted instantancouslv , 
ligethermith an i rder to silence the tocsin and 
pi event the closing of the barriers A deputation 
from the cannoi eers stationed in the Place du C ar- 
rousd and m the girdens came in and defiled 
thi ugh the hall, hiving at their head several 
members of the Reuse, and making comfortable 
speeches to the president These cannoneers mere 
s on suppoiteel b\ sr\eral battalions of foot and 
some squidiens or horse Nothing but a com- 
mandci was wanting, and the House lost no time 
in voting that this pest should be temporarilv oc- 
cupied bv Barrus, and that seven other members 
of the House, B lurdon dc TOisc, Leonard B )Ut- 
d jn, Freron, Delnids, and three others of Robes- 
incnc’s most declared and encr^jCtic enemies, 
should be appointed to serve under Barras As 
soon as this was decided, the House appointed 
sundr} missions of representatives to repair to the 
sections, to encourage those mho mere in the right 
path, and to win buck those mho had got into the 
wrong Hennot had done nothing to stop the 
communications between the Tuilerics and the 
town and faubourgs, so that these missionaries 
went without trouble or danger mhithei soever they 
chose The} succeeded in inducing several armed 
bodies that mere obe}ing the summons of the com- 
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mune, and were in full march for the Hdtel-de- 
Ville, to change Bidea and march avay to the 
Tuileriea to rtceut their trdcrs from Barras and 
the true representatives of the people As these 
troops armed tlu\ sent deputations into the hall 
to B^ear that thi} would all die for liberty and the 
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Con\ention , and at about oni hour after midnight 
Barras announced ttiit lu hud gone through a 
great part of Pans, th it lu h id It und the |>c iplc 
e\er\whcre in th btat ti (iis{ jsitions, shmtitg 
** I-iong li\( the C nuentu n ’ ' that mdn^ of the 
cannuiKtrs had act oin panic d li ni in his imrch, 
that there wui in lung to be fc ircd, und nothing 
lu irc to be done, c\cepi t > surround the H^^cl-de 
\ ilk, be liter tlic sni ill f ret collected tlier ind 
seize the outlaws lullit n, wh i h 1 1 stepped int > 
the presulentN chut to relieve Cullot, sail tint 
momeiitb were preemub — tint what remained to 
do ought I be d ii" it oiiee, or the force at the 
Htitel di A die might gi wr btr mger, t r iht w i\tr 
mg cannoneers migliL turn uguin Le maid B ur- 
don, wlio bad pul hiiiibclf at the head tf seieral 
battalions, uiidcrto k ti le id the inir )i ti tie 
Hdtcl-dc-Ville “Go” cried 1 illien, “and let 
not the iibmg bun bie one ei th i n ] ii itors 
alive'” Leonard, niirchi g il n ^ thi tpiivs, 
soon rf ached the Plate tie (uivt, v>lii h lu 1 uni 
oceujued b men ariiud wi h imi»l>.ets nid biv mttb, 
or witli pike s, while llu (iiiinrudb wnc ringed 
with their picen* iiiiin diutih in fi mt d the Hold- 
de \ ille All these fuiees, or iiturlv all, hud been 
abandoned b\ iliiir c uiiii and ng oflitcrb t}u> 
were w tiiiTigfoi the arrival ol the btc tioii liittalioiis 
Leonard Bourdjii suit adroit emissirus among 
them t) tell them thit the settion buttuiiotib were 
not coming at all, or weie eom ig ub their foes, 
tliat the Cunventnn lial outlawed Ilenriot und all 
the conspir<itura Stime tif ilu ni nisi mil) set up 
the cr) of I/K La C niuilunt ' — sniic said they 
had been labouring uiidc r a inibiuke the decree 
of outlawry was ill wul to lu re id, und then thr\ 
b(*ganeith( i to bteal awav quielU oi to 3 nn L ni ird*s 
columns, thus leav ing the c innoner rs in tronl ul 
the Hotel without an) cover or support But 
those terrible cannoneers showed a determined face 


their matches were lighted, and tremendous must 
be the effect of their grape-shot—*/ they should 
fire It appears too that Leonard Bourdon was not 
of a very heioic temperament, and that he had 
taken it into his head that the Hdtel-de-Ville, and 
all the ground infnnt of it, was undermined — 
that the desperate outlaws would set fare to the 
tram, and blow him and his columns, and them> 
selves, and a whole quarter of Pans, into the air 
While he lingered on the qua^, between the Place 
de Greve and the river, some of his people, with- 
out arms, stole anu ng the cannoneers, to repusent 
the dinner ihfv win in, and the great glory the) 
woullohtnn if the) would onl\ change sides, as 
their comr idcb at the Tiiilenes had done , and this 
reas nmg, and the gencril aspect of aflairs, ope- 
rited s ) powcrfulh ujion the minds ot these ar- 
tillcr\ nun,— who hid onl\ ]ust sworn to Hinnot 
th'»t thev w uld die for him, and the c immune and 
Robe ‘-picrre,— that first thev swore ihcv would not 
fire upi n Leonard B iiirdoirs columns, and ne\t 
the\ wheeled lound their guns and pointed them 
against the Hc>tel-de-\ ilh ♦ At this decisive move- 
ment Ilennot, who had been consulting within, and 
assuring the outlaws that tin it triumiih whs secure, 
that the cannonurs were stoadv, and the section 
h It llu ns coinniw, ran out into the Place to declaim 
at 1 huiii^ (, to inqhii, thri itcn, and lajuli , 
but It w is ill in v nil— lu ( old nit mike them 
turn then ^ui s ig^aiii — he w is thiciterud with 
bc me of their liitui irrijic — he rushed haik, ran 
upstiirbt the great c uineil chin her of the com- 
mune, and anmunetd that all** is list “ Villiin* 
and tliv Cow irdicc is the cause roiued C flin- 
h ill, u strui g m in muck stn iiger bv despair, who, 
as lu utteied tht words, sci/ed light Ilennot 
r und the wai<>t, and 111 the next mstunt huiled 
him cut of 111 oiieii window Thcc\-( mini iiidant- 
gtn Fulfill ujH n i dm g heap, ( r, as utlieis siv, 
into m ijiin '*cwtr 'Jhr ^(uiiuer Rohespiirn, 
mountii g one ei two bt nes higlui, thnw himself 
held furemibt out of wiiidiw Lehab shot himselt 
dke u illv with n jiibtol, and fell dead , Saint Just 
clisjied u ki ife tr doggii in his hand, hut made 
11 ) lurl! cr esc if it , C out him cripl under a table, 
ml, wii 1 i w k hand und blunt weaji n inflicted 
cm cr two iiibigniluant wounds in liinibclf, 
Rihcbjnirrc put u pibtol into hi>^ mouth to hlowr 
out his hiainb,hul in jiuiliiig the tng^ci he ehanged 
tic diKcti I of the ])iece, und the buU broke his 
under j iw aid went through his check, w itlu ut 
touehin» an) vital pirtt ^^hen Ijconard Bourdon 

* It ■! iM>ara that «l at ii at ui aki ii 1 llulm] i ire a patt\ «ua tl 
ri*i rt 111 Htri II 1 b| 1 % 1 i n i U n lU I tl iii II pi 
tl nt hr w k af r all n tl ii 1 1 1 a r \ I st jii U an aKPUt of ItU lu 
•1 M^iiiat At tl III in It «h u I f ih 1 1 ut tin taiilM ir|, St 
M r 1 a r It 1 1 i r 1 t tl 11 Ul ili MlU ami i 4 . nts t 
till CM Dinii tpi f <«i Ul r li s, «n rit\ alul iiilu tin ir niilui and n | irtPil 
II14I U lU h) It aif irn>al blninaiiri \ 1 ml th t 1 

M lull tl fl I liM rtlpK uri oia iiimiv 1 upon it I ad bpra 
aiM Mill'd 111 hi# IjiginR WliruVaibii a liiidiiij, tncmlMr il tha 
btr U O r V <• loki I 1 n^ lift r h w 1 1 lu 1 1 1 1 r lia\t inia 
1,1 da 1 atnlli II r i lird Ihut the Uai ul loaini, i iii ahi iilniakei 
II \«r> inirnti 

f Ih II an II ant anlKrcAt 1 ontradicti ina in llu acio luta ( f the 
nimbi and the tipnta « Inch iniiaediatelv prppiilcd tliem Thi urn 
exLitMBtnt and thi rBpidtt> and cuufiiaiou oC the iiici ii ota uf 
till m^ht « ould be aiirc to leail to aomi atMh controdictlona , 1 itt tin 
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burst mto the room, followed by some gendarmes 
(himself, according to some accounts, including 
h 8 o\v n, being disguised as a common gendarme), 
11 ibespieire was sitting bleeding on a chair, with a 
knite in his hand, Couthon was Ijing undei the 
talilc as though he were dead , the municipal oflacers 
were throwing otF their scarfs, and apparently pre- 
paring for flight One or two pistols were fired 
b\ the gendarmes, and then all the cunspiiators 
quK tly submitted to be taken and bound 1 1 ennot, 
bidh w unded, disiigured, and co\erpd with filth, 
was diBCu\cred in the foul place where he had 
fallen, Augustin Robespierre was also found alue, 
though with limbs broken and a skull fractured 
S me of the aimed people, who were now crowding 
into the council chamber and running ver e\Lr\ 
part of the vast building dragged out C uthon I \ 
the heels from under the table, and pi op ^ed throw- 
ing his carcase mto the Seine, 1 ut hcreupmhe 
opened In® e>eB and gave them to undcrstind tl at 
he was 1 oi ^et dead, n ir so much as djiiig The 
wounded were put upen brancard'* or stictchcrs, 
anl, slnuting * "Vieton ’ ^lct r> ' 1 eonurd 

Bourdon niiducted them t) the luihrics* It 
was past three o clock, a 1 right JuK day was 
bre iking, all Pans was getting xbr ad, ai dm ti e 
morning light miny th usands wiie gaz ng from 
their windows at a scene win h the\ could scarcely 
c mprehend A member of the revolutiouarv 
t nnmittec of one of the sections w is tlic first to 
announce in the C mciiti n thit the game had 
been pla\ed out, and tint tl e c nquered and cap- 
tuied were approaching the Hall The deputies 
bh ited ‘ ai I Clurliei, who now suc- 

cti ltd 1 allien in the president s chair, e\elumcd, 

‘ Tl e coward R bespierre is hen at the do r f 
^ ur hill' For a certamn, citizen rcpnseiita- 
tnes ^ u will not all )w him o enter ? ’ The de- 
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] rr I ad t midl nJ cl n ■il> shot 1 If 111 Ibtol I i, or case 

«1 IK hi e r In d i 1 « 1 1 1 a 1 an I ir tl 1 1 aft 
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* In t M deti a ll e c ntrodictio a and doubta on aUong Fron 

hom e U nea 1 tl it IT r ta ltlc\ouiKrK j re 

wer tot) o ret nt lot I loan after tl a reatoftlii. f nla 

Henn t throw h n aolf a d wdb nutti rowu L\ e>onii I all t of w i 
low u I A kus n H bts old ii ten i o tl r 1 ■ If d n 

at al I at f 11 aa he waa attempt g to tiieaiM h> cl ml Ing to tl e I aek 

pact uftl b roof of tl I I liuj, (. out on \ 1 not w und 1 n aeli but 
woaw und I b\ Meda or aome one bTr and Inatood of ly ng ndera 
table WBi found lying outaide the lullding « ilia alight wouud on 
tie head 

Tien are many other d arreinno r bnt the Important hiatoneal 
fact 11 , that they wero all taken alive ith tht x j turn of L(.baa 
aiuU llutned 
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I pubes all cried No * No Thuriot, who had had 
ins hand in the bloodiest crimes which had been 
per^ietrated, and who, like so mai)y others of 
them, had discos ered Robespierre to be a tyrant 
only upon finding or fancying that he was aiming 
at hiB own precious life, exclaimed — “ To bring 
here into the bosom of the Conyention the body of 
a man coyered with every crime, would be to de- 
prive this glorious da\ f the brightness and beauty 
which bel ng tj it The carcase of a tvraiit can 
onU brn g the plague Tl e place marked out for 
him and Ins aceumplices is the Plact de It Reso- 
lution Let lh(* two c immitteiB take the necessary 
measures foi ing cfl all their heads with the 
sword cf the law ' Ihe C nventun decreed this 
pr p sitiun with all the ntcessarv enthuBia'>m, and 
ti e m ment after Leonard Bourdon entered the 
hall, which les unded wi h fresh acclamations and 
shjuts of “\ictory'** He led by the hand a 
modest young man, a common gendarme and he 
requested the president i nd the House 1 1 permit 
this young soldier to ascend the tribune with him 
IhiB permission being grante 1, 1 tonard related 
the circumstances which h id ociurred m the Place 
de Greve and in thi II tLlde\ille, adding that 
he and the country were under great obligations to 
the young gendirme n w standing at his side, 
Charles Andre Mt la, who had, with his own 
hand, killed tw ) conspirators snatched a kmfe 
from Rohesj icrrc, anl struck C uthon who had 
also armed himsLlf with a knife He demanded 
that the piesident should gue the tratemal accolade 
to this braye g ndarme The ])rebidtnt embraced 
Med i in the midst ( f gicat i } j uusts , the Con- 
vention decreed tl it hontuiable mei ti n should be 
mtde of tl e civic de\ ti i oi the v iing man, and 
charged the committ f Si/wt I uUic to giyehini 
promotion in the armv 

The Jac bins 1 ad kc] t tofretlicr in ccnsiderable 
numbers in then 1 all but c ininumc ttion between 

the K le St 11 n rt; anl the H/)Ul de-^ ille had 

nj I irenth been cut fl it ncarlv h urif the night, 
and ti V 1 1 1 rein i d *-j cul ting and doubting, 

and not knowing what course ti pursue The 

Conventi n had scarcelv finished honouring Mcda 
er< Legendre ei t itd the House and related how 
he liad scattered the Jacobins — the majoritv of 
wh 111 arc rdin^ to all appeiruncex, had dispersed 
of then cwii a c id as B n ns they learned the ca- 
tastr phe at th II tel de \ illt and bef re the 
butcher coul 1 have ha I time to show his face or his 
double bandied pistol among them Everybody, 
however on thi** ni 5 ,ht and morning, as on eve^ 
other n ght (i day when anything important had 
been done, was eager to show that he had been an 
important actoi, and therefore Legendre related 
that he had burst into the Jacobin hall with only 
ten self levotiiig patriots, and with a double-bar- 
relled pistol in his hand wherewith to shoot the 
conspirator he should find sitting as preaiaent 

I “ As bad luck would have it,” said he, “ the vil- 
lain mingled with the crowd, and I held my hand 

I for fear of shooting the innocent That president's 
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name is Vivier. I said to the ^omen in the gal- 
leriea of the club, * C^zenesses, you have been 
led aatray ; get ye home * The National Convention 
pumahes guilt, but not error ’ Men and women 
went aw a} I closed and locked the doors of the 
Jacobins, and here are the keys ' As it is the mass 
of the Convention that has saved the coimtr\, to- 
morrow the Convention, en mas^t^ will be Jacobin, 
and virtue will re-open the doors of that societv ’** 
After Legendre had been honoured w ith enthusi- 
astic applause, Thirion demanded an act of iig ur 
against that scoundrel Vivier, that man dev ted to 
Robespierre, that traitor who had presided over the 
club in order to support a rebdlion , and the Con- 
vention forthwith put Vivier Air V la In It was 
now «ix o’clock in the morning, and the weaned 
members rose for a few hours 

In the meanwhile, by order of the committee- 
men, Robe‘‘pierre had been < arried into the com- 
mittee-room of Salut Public and laid upon a table 
He was speechless, apparentlv senseless, the blood 
flowed frmi his mouth To prevent it choking 
him, th(\ putadeil box, which contained some 
samples of bread for tlic armv, under his head He 
had on ^he sime gav skv-blue coat he wort at the 
festival of I’Ltrc Supreme, nankeen breeches, and 
white cotton stockings, which last had fallen or hid 
been dragged ovci his heels In aliout an hour he 
opened his eves and attempted to absorb the blood 
with a pistul-bag which he grasped in his hand 
Some of the citizens who burrounded him, and who 
wereewnoi/5/y watching all hib m tions audbufler- 
ings, gave him some pieces of white paper other 
citizens nmeked, in&ulted and cuibid him , and a 
cannoneer, his own townsman, distinguibhtd him- 
self by the fervour and eoursenebb with which he 
bwore at him or over him The wh )k scene was 
but au epit( me of the nation d character, and a 
proof that those who triumphed were ns ferocious 
as those who fell It is even said tint his former 
colleagues and the clerks and servant*, if the com 
mitlee, who had so long crime Ik 1 be le him, wi- 
thered round him to iribult him, to (\uli in his 
suffeiings, to spit at him, to stnke him iiid ihit 
some of the eh rks pricked him w iih the p jiiith i f 
their penknives At six o’clock, and lut he fire, a 
surgeon was brought from the Pulaib Rovul to 1 mk 
to ins wounds He submitted to the rough and 
agonizing treatment with ut uttering one erv or 
gioan The surgeon bandaged uji his bn ken | iw, 
and placed a basin of water bv his bide Of a 
sudden he raised his head from his hard wooden 
pillow, sat bolt upright on the tal le, pulled up his 
stockings, slid from the t ibje, and r in or stagge red 
to an arm-chair, in which he seated himself It 
was remarked that lu looked fixedly on lho«e who 
came into the room, and particularlv on the clerks 
and servants of the committee, that he often 
raised his eyes to the ceiling , hut that, w ith the 
exception of some convulsive movements, lie con- 
stantly showed an extraordinary impassibility 
This has been called moral courage, but it was 
more probably a physical dullness, a sluggishnesi 


of nerve and sense which bad tended to make him 
so insensible to the blood and sufierings of others 
The only words he spoke were to ask for some 
water to drink, and for some linen rags, neither of 
which were given to him Couthon, Saint- Just, 
and some others, were either left at the foot of the 
staircase, exposed to the gaze and the brutality of 
all that chose to approach them, or were cairied u])- 
stairi into the committee rooms At nine o’clock 
in the morning Barrere, Billaud -Varennes, and 
Collot d’Herbois assembled m the room next to 
that where Robespierre was bleeding, and, taking 
upon themselves all the powers of the committee 
of ^alut Public, thev issued an order for transfer- 
ring the prisoners immediatelv to the Conciergerie 
Ab some men earned Robespierre downstairs m 
an arm-chair, one of them savagely struck 
him As Saint Just, f illowing him, traversed the 
Hall of Audience if ^alut Public, he fixed his eye 
oil a grand copv of the Declarition of the Rights 
ot Man, and muttered — “ And vet it was I who did 
that' ’ While Robespierre was quitting the Tuile- 
ries i )r ever, the Convention re-assembled, and I is 
former vassal, rouquier-Tinville, came to the bar 
to inquire how the C invention wished the Revolu 
tionarv Tribunal t > proceed against the conspira 
tors J huriot exclaimed, “ As the conspirators 
are all outlawed the tribunal has nothing to do 
1 ut to recognise their persons and send them to 
thesrafiold' Let no time be lobt, for everv mo- 
ment thev live must be prgudicial to the republic 
^\ith the heads of his ai complices strike off the 
head of this infamous Robespierre, who pretended 
to bilievc in a Sujircme Being, and who only be- 
lieved in the force of crime The soil of the re- 
I ublic mubt be mbtanth purged of a monbUr that 
w 18 plotting to get himself proclaimed king For 
the rcbt, let the Rivuluti marv Tribunal go and 
tike Its orders from the committee of Sun it 
(>i n rill, and n turn forlhw ith to Us post and its 
important dutus ” 1 he Convention agreed in this 

lubt pripibition, and ibsued one or two more de- 
crees I f outlawry to expedite the business Fou- 
quier bowed and rctirid, deputations arrived to 
euiigratulate iIk Convention, and Barrere, with his 
ordinirv ghi ness and plueiditv of countenance, 
pribcnted in the name of the ^ilut Public, and 
beg in to read, one of his mendacious reports on 
ail the accidents and incidents of the preceding 
night 

After Ivmg an hour or two in the Conciergerie, 
Roluspierre was carried, with twenty friends or ac- 
complices, before the Rev olutionary Tribunal Fou- 
quicr, as commanded merelv iden^’^fied them, one by 
one, and then read th( decree of outlawry At four 
o’clock in the afternoon they were all carted at the 
Conciergerie to be carried through the busiest 
streets of Pans to the Place de la Revolution 
Robespierre went in the same tumbril with his 
brother Augustin and Henriot, who were covered 
with blood like himself, still more horribly shat- 
tered, and all but dead As they went along the 
gendarmes pointed their swords at him to show 
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the people which was he A yelling mob followed 
him, cursing, and charging him ^ith all the cru- 
elties and executions from the beginning of the 
Revolution till no\i — as though he had not bind 
enough to ansVfer hr without this deMce of the 
committees, this exaggeration of his enemies, who 
were more deeply steeped in blood than he. A 
fun Ills woman sprung on the tumbril, and, waving 
her hand over his pro'^lrate figure, shouted, “ Thj 
death makes mt drunk with lov He opened 
his e>ea on her “Go down to hell, with the 
curses of all wives and mothers'” shucked the 
woman The streets, windows, and house-tops 
are said to have been even more cr iwded than ever 
th( V h id been before Jesting and laughing, filthv 
puns and ejuodlibets, were mixed with the curses, 
shrieks, and anathemas When the tumbrils came 
opp isite to the house of Uuplaix, where Robes 
pierre’s (iiU peaceful h urs hid been jmssed, a 
hilt was t bred, and a band of women f rmerlv 
his own TV/ /£//w9, or Funes of the Guilloiim, 
e \( ( led in infeni il dance round his c irt, vv itli 
cl ipj ing 1 h iTids and otlier dim ns ritions ( t i 
On iirviiig in ih Plue e Ii llevdutioii il e\ 

1 lid liiiii diwn en the ^r uud it the f ot of the 
scaflold, for he vv is to be execut d bi'^t (t lue 
tweiitv one itid he coul 1 not stind — indeed, he t > > 
wisiijw i m dc id. Ins fice was livil his eves 
wiiesunl ill Ins h li 4 tlie fill (f euh h( id 
tie (ouritliss multitude si m ul and wave I nils 
and cips — ind the\ sh iited th loudest when 
Simsoii held ip the he uK 1 Saint Ju«.t and Ccu- 
thon At last, R btspurre’s turn eimc, for the 
axe had clanked down twentv times, and thert ' 
iim lined none dive 1 ut h Ashisuhustlv h^ure uid 
well-kii ivvii skv blue ( U (now torn, at <l streaked 
and clotted with bb d), slowU nn(r«.e<l to the | 
surf ice of the scad dd, there w is another universal 
roir of V ices, n 1 i still more enthusnslic waving 
of h Its and e ips Samson tore of! his coat, bru- 
t illv vvrenehed the fml linen baiidd.te from his | 
j iw the hr ken h ft law fell and then a horrible 
trv or scream proceeded from him, hung the first | 
^ mild of lamentation or sufienng he had been 
he 11(1 t ) utter since his airest Ihis fearful cr\ 
wushtill iingiiig 111 the air, when the heavv axe, 
wet vv h the blood of his brother and his friends, 
clunked down once more Sunsoii held up the 
frightful head, the spectators shouted and ap- 
pliudcd for several minutes, and then went awav 
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evening of the 10th Thermidor, or 28th of 
Julv 

Till triumphant committee-men, the^iangumarv 
Cullot d'Herbois and Billaud Varennes, the re- 
porting B irrere, the atheistical Bourdons, Vadier, 
louche, Fallien, and Voiiland, gave out that the 
reign of terror vv as over, that the reign of justice 
and miTCv was going to begin, that the innocent, 
who still crowded the prisons notwithstanding the 
immense number of executions, would now meet 
with a fair trial, and have nothing more to fear 
but at the same time thc^ intimated that thev must 
wreak their vengeance on manv of their per^-onal 
enemies, on all the officers of the commune who 
had assembled under niavor Fleuri t indprocureur 
Pavan in the Hi'^tel de Ville on the dav or night 
(f the 0th Thermidor, who had otluiwiac aided or 
abetted m the grtal rebellion of Robes])i(ne, or 
whi had hetn in anv wav connected with that 
tv Tint, and, instead of dshiiuliiig the atrocious 
Revdiitionarv Tribunal (alike the instrument of 
R bespicrre’b indof thiirown butcheries), thev re- 
e ^nised iiid conhrmed its authoiitv, leaving Fuu- 
ijiiier 1 nvillc undisturhed at his post, and, if 
th se c mmittec men could have imposed their 
will on tho<<.e who had cooperated with them, 

1 0 iqi icr*bT nbun il would long have been retainecl 
us 111 iiidis^iensable puit of the republic iii svstem 
Tl tv ] liinh showed an anxict/ to retain it This 
induces the 1 ebef ih i the s ml Revoliiti m ir\ Tribu- 
nal vvub never bo cn irelv dev ted t> R bespi rie 
as lb icprcsentcd, tbit, it leist during the forty 
davs (f his secesbion from the government — the 
period in which incumj arabh the greatest mim 
heiB of lives were sacrificed — they Lad identified 
thimsclvcb with the comini tee -men, who thus had 
nothing to fear from them, and who mi^ht not 
easilv have found an organized b )dj of men so will- 
ing to gratify their present vengeance, and so fitted 
to w irk out their future bchemes (jn ihe morn- 
ing ot the ddv on w hich Robespierre perished, the 
members of the Tribunal appeared in the Con- 
vention, and were there received with honours and 
applauses Their orators said that a few traitors 
like Dumas and Coffinhall had crept m among 
them, hut that the representatives ot the people 
hid known how to distinguish them, that they 
theref re were, as they had ever been, entirelv de- 
voted to the national representation and to their 
sacred dutiC'i as administrators of justice , and that 
all thev wanted was the Convention s instructions 
us to the mode in which the} were to proceed 
aqiin^t all iht late con^ptrators On the very 
nc xt duv, the e( mmittces having drawn up the lists 
of probCTiption, the said upright judges condemned 
to death sixiy nuit municipals, on the 12th Ther- 
midor the} sentenced twelve more, thus making up 
cegAfy-onc victims, who were all executed within 
the space of twent} -four hours' It one class of 
priBonerb began to obtain their bbertv , other clumeb 
wrere treated with great seventy , and for some 
time the vacancies left in the prisons were rapidly 
filled up by fresh arrests In too manv c ises those 

3 M 
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^ho had escaped out of the ja^s of death were 
impelled b} their euafticions and revenge to throw 
others into the same jeouunh, denouncing those 
Mhom thp\ suspected of having denounced them, 
and heupinir accusations upon men who had 
heaped insults upon them when thtir part> was 
dominant On the 29th or 30th of Jul\, Elie 
Lacostc, indeed, moved that the Revolutionary 
Tribunal should be suppressed, as a bod\ com- 
posed in great part of the creatures of Rubtspierre , 
but Billaud-Vaiennes demed that tfie tiihunat 
irav w composed y and conjured the House not to 
suspend the salutarv action of that court for the 
resent Barrere also (who must he supjiosed to 
ave known something of the composition and 
temper of the court) said that v) far vtn ituy 
from htinq tht creaUne^ or itmuL of thr faJUn 
iyianiy that Rofu ^pieirt and tht nhtlh v\ c m- 
mittee tf iht c mmunt had dt ttimintd to ftm/adt 
a// th( mtmhtr <f the R i In t ion try Ttihunnl 
If this fact be true, it would seem to pro\t that 
Robespierre and the cominutie hlirntd tht ev- 
c esses which hiid been committed b\ the tribunal 
since the festival of I’l tre Supr^im and, if it be 
one of Barrert’s soUmii lies tt would still tend lo 
show that he and his jiartv were will satisfied with 
the tribunal, and eager to preserve its services On 
the 1st of \ugust, when Leioiiitre of \trsailleB 
niovtd thit till 1 iw of tin 22n I Pruirial, or lOth < f 
June — that tirnble law whuh had trivdi the tri- 
bunal four sLCtions and such an imminse iiiireise 
of power — should l»e iminediatilv abrotjatid, B ir- 
reri atraiii defended the while couit, insistintr that 
the g ivemment had need of its services, that no 
])art (f It ought to bi ehuiiged, and tint Foucpiiir- 
Tinville was verv essinlial tithe justiee and well- 
being of the republic , but tin C nv ntion, whieh 
had Wii united tor a moment miinst Robe spurn, 
was now splitting into ] artiis, and some of th se 
who had heljied to gnn the vietorv wen n w 
anxious to overthrow the commiitees, or ti jit 
place in them I reron, at ineiition of the public 
accuser, burst forth into an angrv rlia,i odv “ 1 
demand,” cried he, **lhat we a' lent! h jiorui the | 
earth of that nionstoi, and that luuijuiii be ^ent 
to digest ID hell the lilood he hd'^ drunk luri ' 

I demand a decree of accusation against him *’ | 
As a |K>rtion of the House and of the galleries aji 
plauded Freron, other memhers ventured t4) spcik 
with equal boldness against the declared will of 
Barrere and his brother committec-men Turreau 
said that a dicrec of accusation was too honourable I 
for a sctltjat like Fouquier, that it would ie 
quite enough to order his arrest, and send him for | 
trial before his own tribunal In vain Barrere 
assumed a high and almost menacing tone , tlie 
House voted the abrogation of the temble law, and 
the arreit of Fuuquier-Tinville 1 his functionary 
demanded to be heard at the bar, and he was 
heard on the 8th of August, when, exfiecting to ba 
defended by Barrere, Billaud-Varennes, Collot 
dTIerbois, and the rest of that party, he attributed 
everythmg that he might have done amiss to the 


despotism of Robespierre He was thrown into 
prison, but was not brought to trial till the month 
of April, 1793, when, the committee party being 
swept awav, and there being nothing to hope or 
fear from them, he matcriallv changed the tiine of 
his definee and attiibuted many of the most ter- 
rible doings of his tribunal, not to Roliespierre but 
to Banere, Billaud, Collot, Carnot, Amar, ^ adier, 
\ uuland, and other members of the Sa/vt Pul Itt 
and S’uri/t (lentrale* On the 10th of August 
the Convention voted that the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal should lontmuc to exist, but with other 
members, judges, aecusirs, and jurors, and u dif- 
ferent organization Tvvemv-three of the old jurors 
were arrested some months later, aud thrown into 
piisjn, to take their trial with tiuipiiert The 
' new court w is from the first more dicent than the 
I old one, and, as Burierc uid his alius Uibt ground 
(vvliieh thev did most rnjiullv), it hi came cautious 
in Its prom (lines and merciful in its judgments — 
that IB us com]iarcd with anv triminal court that 
hid existid in I ranee for a virv long time 

lilt parlv or uiii n of pirties whuh set them- 
selves thus inrly in opposition to the comm i lues 
ni iiiop ilisr d all tht honour and gh rv of thi over- 
throw of Uulie''pierr(, aid assuniid the name of 
Thermidonctis Jhiv lountid in tliiii ranks 
\libe Siivis who had cditrivid to kiep his lu id 
on Ills bhouldi rs, and w ho h id 1 n ni of ins 
( nfidcnei minis lull m-miking , Chtniir, a lit- 
terateur and p It, a lusid of liaviiig denounced 
and sacnlKid hi'> vvn 1 rotlur , ( imbueeres, Boissj 
d Aiul IS, liiid 1 liihiuiidiau, w)»o had been mtm 
Ini'* of thi ( d< droll or of the Plain, and butdiir 
Jzgtidie Liioiutri of \ irsaillt**, Trtilhard,Thu- 
ri t Ireriii, lulluii, Bi uni in de TOisc, B irr is, 
Beiiiiliol, Hovtn, Dumont, Miilin di 1) lu u, unel 
Mirlindi Ihi nvilli who had all hiin Dnitonist 
M II H.«imrds S nni of tin si individuals hid pir- 
tieipit d 111 the liuiest guilt of the rivoluiioii, hut 
on till will] lliiv were di'^tiiiguisliid from the 
( ullotb and tlic Billauils bv being fonder of plea 
buri, and of )i1i((h and prolit, than of p(r*>eiiitiori 
and 111 )od As so n as the Kohcspii rri-ts wire all 
dispatched I v Samson and his ii en, tluse Ihirmi- 
doriiiib Lii' eliii.i to their share of tht govcrnmint 
In the committic of ^tliil J*uhli( Herault de 
Serin lies had luvcr Incii re]ila(( 1 , Jean Bun St 
\ndre ai d Prieiir de lu Maine were in mission, 
and Kobespiei ri , C nuthon, and Saint- lust had 
gone on a lungir ]uurn(v These vaiancics were 
now filled up bv 1 allien, Tliuriot, Ireilhard, l^aloi, 
and two other Tbermidoi lens The committee of 
Surett Cmerale was also incomplete Lebas had 
killed himself, Lebon was absent, and the deter- 

* At thw timr l'uiu|uirr had ■till leai to hnu or to fmr flrniQ 
H tmfstrrp than from the runnnittoe-neD wlm liad di>atro>rd I im 
h« alllriued that In had hud any private Lonuealoii nr ctir 

rMnomienor «hh R ImperTP Saint Just, CiniIIioii Dumas nr 
( tffflBball , that no proob of any inch corraaiiondeaca that no trara 
of any auch ennnnalnu had aver lim found, nther In hia own pawn 
or in any of the papan of the Rnhesplerrlsta which had liani saisid 
t Oram won Imund to amat twanty nine of thesr Jurors but six 
of thoBi oould not he found Among Uioso who ware caught and 
aftarwaida triad and anpculad with F iuquiar waa Rolitaplerra ■ land 
lord aadqnaai fothn lo Uw, the earpantar or cablnoSinaktr Duplaix 
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mination had been adopted of getting rid of LaM- 
comtene, Jagot, and painter David, ^ho had been 
a \erv bus} and pestilent member of it Tlie 
painter wus openlv denounced bv Andre Dumont, 
the fanatical atheist, as an a'*complice of that C iti- 
Inie Kubesjiierre, as a Saide of that Mahomet, as 
the tMant of the arts, as a conspirator as coinardly 
as he was atrocious Without hearing David, or 
any one of the three, the majoritv of the Conven 
tion \ot‘»d that he, Lavicomtene, and Jagot should 
be deprived of their posts m the committee 
Just as the vote was passed, the painter, fearing 
that woise might ^llow, entered the Hiuse and 
rushed t ) the tribune to defend himself He de- 
chred that it w is not possible to conceive to whit 
a punt ht had been duped and deceived bv “that 
V 7 (tch Rikspcrrc “ he swore he would never 
ag nil att ich iiimselt to anv man, but onl} t ) prin 
c pics V jreat nimv inembcrb fell upin him, re 
iiiiiidin^ tl L ilouBL of his const int adherence ti 
Robe jnirr , and of the tardiness of his conversion 
Sjnu of tliim, who had been kicked out of the 
I icohin Club with Collot on the evening of the 
Sih rh rmid )r, recalled to his rtc llectim how 
pnssi nutclv he had then embraced R htspierre, 
deeliring that he w mid drink the hemUckwith 
him’ Legendre deeland that D iv id, as a mem- 
ber of th c nimittei had bien guiltv of suudrv 
arhitnrv in 1 deti <>1 ible acts \ decree of arrest 
w 16 issued igiinst the punter, but he was libe- 
rated in tile m n li of December, with his head 
upin hb shoull rs The fhermidoriens who 
s tin ed int) the cunimittee weie Legtn Ire, Andre 
Dum lit, Goupilleau, Merlin dc Thionville, Bernard 
de Siintes and Riwbell Thus both in the ^alut 
VuHic ui 1 ^unii Gi leri/e, the two mam wheels 
of gov ernnu lit, the Tliermidonens obtained a ma- 
imtv, 11 1 in fact a decided supremaev ovirthe 
old ommitteen n, or party of Borrere Ccllot 
d’llerbuis, and Billaud Varennes It was voted 
and decreed that henceforward the powers of these 
givermng committees should be suh)ected to nice 
limitations, and that one fourth of their members 
blijuld be changed everv month, so that in tlie 
course of four months the whole would be renewed 
The foTtv light revolutionary Section Committees 
of Pans were reduced to twelve, and these twelve, 
insteid of meeting dailv, were to a serable onlv 
one e in ten davs, and, what was perhaps still more 
important — as important as anvthing that had hap 
lieiied since the 10th Thermidor — the fortv s is 
per diem allowed to the sans-culottic patriots fur 
attending these revolutionary committees were 
stopped for ever 

The Thermidonens very soon resolved to get nd 
of the old committee men altogether, and, if pos- 
sible, to wind up the historv of the Rei^n of Terror 
by sending them all to the scaffold Just a month 
after the execution of Robespierre, Tallien deli- 
vered a terrible speech against the whole regime 
of terror, showing that it was absurd to imagine 
that Robespierre, Saint- Just, and Couthon, and their 
party, were answerable for all the abominations 
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which had been committed, or that other men, who 
had shared with them the powers of government, 
and who, for forty of the bloodiest d^s of the 
revolution, had monopolised those powers to the 
almost total exclusion of the Robespiemsts, were 
not equally guilty with them On the very next 
da> after this prelude by Tallien, Lecointre rose 
and denounced bv name Barrerc, Billaud-Varennes, 
and Collot d’Herbois, of the Salut Public, and Va- 
dier, Amar, and Vuulaiid, of the Surety Generale, 
pre'enting against them twenty-three articles of 
accusation, imputing to them nearlv all the mea- 
sures of crueltv and t}rannv the odium of which 
they had thriwn upon the fallen triumvirate, and 
calling them, even nuw, the continualurs of Ribes- 
pierre Billaud \ areiines made a better and 
Wder defence than one might have expected , but 
his strength la> in the miserable weakness, mean- 
ness, and vacillation of which tne vast majority of 
thise now arraved against him had been but so 
recenth and so notoriouslv guiltv How could 
tl ev accuse h m, w hen the\ had unanimously voted 
all those decrees which had given the committees 
and the tribunal their excessive powers'* when 
th V hadunanimouslv vi ted the law of the uvpects, 
and ill the other laws up n which the conimutees 
had acted How could thev condemn now, as 
state crimes, deeds wh ch hev had applauded for 
their republican eiierg} and efficacy'^ He called 
hiB aceusLTB mercenary and corrupt men, political 
weathercocks, men of intrigue, who now wished to 
sicnflce him and his friends to the memory of 
D inte 11, that odi us conspirator, who had been the 
mam hope of all parricide factions ' 1 he draper 

of \ ersaillcB found that he had been premature 
the Convention almost unanimously rejected Le- 
cointre’s charges, and even declare^ them calum- 
nious But a few davs after this debate the time 
arrived fur a fourth of the committees to go out, and 
by chance or l)> I all t or b} some other process, 
Barrere, Carnot, and R Lindet had to retire from 
the Salut Public, and \ aelier, \ ouland, and an 
other of that faction, from the Surete Gtnerale • 
BIX more 1 hermidoriens stepped into these va- 
cancies, and then Billaud Varennes and Collot 
d’Heibds hndiiig themselves completely crushed, 
resigned Nearly the whole governing power and 
patronage were thus absorbed by the enemies and 
rivals of the old commitUe men, and this fulling 
faction was depopulanzed and made odious by 
editor Freron and the whole enterprising Ther- 
midorien press, and b} certain public trials which 
had hitherto been delayed, partly in order to allow 
time for the re-organization of the Revolutioniwy 
Tribunal, and paitly out of an apprehension that, 
if encouragement were given to witnesses to ap- 
pear G^ainst the commissioners or proconsuls be* 
longing to the partv of Robespierre or to the party 
of Barrere, Billaud, and Collot, witnesses might 
olso hasten to Pans to testil} against the scarcely 
less atrocious deeds ot Tallien, Dumont, and other 
commissioners or proconsuls who appertained to 
' the Thermidonen party, and who were now endea* 
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\ouring to ca|)ti\ate pu1)Iic opinion bv setting \ention, groining strong ns the Jacobins grew weak, 

themselves u]) us angal*=' or ministers of mercy prohibited b\ decree their sv stems of correspondence 

After denouncing Lebon, who had been intimately and affiliation, and their practice of petitioning as 

connected with Robespierre, thev cautiously pro- a bod} As in the departments the affiliated socic- 

ceeded to reveal tlie in quities of Carrier, against ties had been split quite as much as the parent 

whose atrocities Ruhc«pierre had repeated!} raised societ} in the capital, scarcely an effort was made 

his Mice, and over whose head he was holding the t» sustam the svstem In Pans the Jacobins par 

axe of the guillotine at the moment of his own tictUenct put bludgeons in their pockets or sticks 

downfall Carrier and the Revolutionurv Cum- in their hands, and cultivated the good fellowship 

mittee of Nantes hid sent 132 Nantese repub- of the rougher sans-culottes of the faubourgs It 

li cans to be tried in the capital as Girondists and was reall) a beuutitul moral improvement, this 

Federalists As these victims were loaded with cudgelling, over guillotining — heads were otca- 

(hains, made to march on foot, and suljected to siuiialh broken, and arms and legs damaged — but 

most bnrbarms tuatment on the roid,onl\ nineiv that was all The Ihermidonens opposed the re- 
four of them reached the prisi ns of the caiutal spectabilit} sections to the faubourgs, and encou- 

alive Thev had been King meaptivitv eversince raged the gav voung men to take up — not swords 

the beginning of Januarv 1 arl> in September and bavonets and pikes, but — clubs and sticks 

thev were brought ti trial before tlie re-orgaiiized against the Jacobins hreroii was the recruiter 

tribunal, which pad a delicate attention to evi- and commander ot this armv, which was called li 

denee, lengthened the trial to seven davs, the better Icumsse Dorei d Fn run, the Golden or Gilded 

to attrict public notice, and, m the eqd, acquitted \ outh c f 1 re roii llis journal, / Orateur du Peupte, 

everv one of the prisoners These liberated called them to arms or sticks, and traced out the 

Nantese republicans, from the condition of pri- plan of their campaign — asimplc])laneuough,con- 

•Hiners became aecuMrs and witnesses against C ir- s sting merely of two instructions — 1 Wherever 

rier and the members of the Revolutionary Com- thev found the Jacobins (uuw r/n/nsts in a double 

mittee of Nantes, but, although Pans and the sciist) disturbing the public peace, thev were to 

greater part of France were made to ring with the j fall upon them, it sufficienllv strung , 2 When 
frightful tales thev told of fun! uU , noyuhs, and ever they were not strong enough, thev were to 

m£/rw/c« re; Carriers trial was not be- ivoid a combat until thev could collect more 

gun just vet, the Ihermidonens being much less vouths and sticks 1 his curious armv of )ournal- 

inxious to punl^h him than to secure tiieir own ist h rerun was comp sed entirelv of voung men of 

power bv annihilating the old corn m ttee- men the better or at least, ncher elasses of society 

Jjegendre now renewed the attack which had been thev wore a fintastic costume, and loaded the ends 

mide bv Lccointre against Barrcre, Billaucl, C >1- of their sticks or ptebs with lead, ereii us Robca- 

lut, \adier, \mar, and \ouland the butcher was pierrcV FaypetA Durs had dune before them In 

outvoted, as the draper had been but this time the most pulilie places this Jiunenst* Dor e had the 

C nventim did not declare the charges to he ca- ulv intige, thev reigned in the theatres, and gave 

lumnious, and the jmrties assailed, instead of tl e law in the 1 uliiis R ival, but in the eardins of 

liting daring and confi lent, were timid and irrts the luikrics, the Rue St Hon jre, and all tlie im- 

lute to a degree which showed thev might suuii be i mediate iiciLlihoiirhood of the club, the lacohnis 
entirelv cxlim uished w ihout much risk Barrere, fora Img tune kept their grouncl N it a dav, 

who was prohahlv coiitcmpluting the possib litv ot I scareel} an hour, b} night or b} day, passed with- 
anuther cliunge, and the jiracticabilitv of making a out some of these combats, in which dozens or 

gTHid bargain with the Thennidoni us, was less fifues or hundreds of these clubists and unti-club 

active, but Billaud-\ urennes and Collol d’llcrhois ists charged on«* another m the streets with their 

began to canvass the rc-ulur sans culottes of the clubs and sticks, the one party crvmg“\i\elu 

faubourgs and to frequent the Jacobin Club But Convention*** the other “\ive la Montague '** 

the great club never recovered from the tw > hi iWb Ihe Jacobins were encouraged bv Carrier Ihe 

which it had received on the lOth riuniiidor, when ( onvention sent the Revolutionurv ( onimittee of 

(early in the morn ng) Legendre had locked the Nantes bifore the Revolutionary Tribunal, where 

doors, put the kevs into his pocket thrown them thev cMiilputed themselves in the ordinary fashion 

upon the table if the Convention, an 1 (in the bv accusing Currier — a monster, if there ever was 

evening) the presuhnl of the club, \ivier, was one, but whose atrocities e*uuld not haye been com 

executed with Kobesjnerre Ihe kevs were gotten mitted without the concurrence of the committees 

back, the hall was re opened , a new punficaj^on Now, the Conve ntion let the Tribunal proceed 

drove away the Robespiernsis, us thev had driven against the terrible proconsul Carrier demanded 

away their adversaries , but in purging out the to be heard in the House, and it was thought pro- 

Robespicrnsts the stamina of the club were de- per not to refuse him He represented that in all 

str-oyed Billaud idly exclaimed that the Jacobin that he had done at Nantes he had only obeyed the 

lion was not dead, butonl} sleeping, fur it never decrees of the Convention and the orders of the 
woke again to any purpose — instead of lieing an committees , that his conduct had been conforro- 

Tpper House, the liall became a mere cock-pit or able to the general spirit of the day , that measures 

fives court, where cudgelling was taught 'J he Con- pretty nearlv the same had bceu aelopted at Lyons 
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and in other parts of France, that at the ver\ 
time he was exercising his seventies at Nantes, t le 
Convention had issued a decree commanding the 
ifinerals to put to the sword all the Vendeans, and 
reduce all their villafices to ashes, that the Infernal 
C ulumns had actually executed this command in 
m>8t parts of that country, committing slaughters 
ahich were horrible indeed, but which he thought 
justihiible as a retaliation for the crueltits the Ven- 
dtans had committed on the republicans “Why,** 
said he, “ would \ou blame to-da\ that which your 
own decree*^ ordered then'’ Does the Convention 
wish to condemn itself? If I am guilt}, everything 
here ib guilty, down to the prtbident’s hand-bell •** 

I lib last argument could scarcely be refuted, but 
nevertheless, out of 500 members who voted, 490 
voted for the accusation, and the other 10 also 
votLcl lor It, but conditionally The Jacobins took 
up Cirnci s ause as their own, and endeavoured 
to save him b} exciting he faubourgs into iiisurrCL- 
tion — so, at least, said Freroii, his Gilded Vouth, 
and tliL 1 hLrmidoriens of the Convention gene- 
rally, thmgh It seems to be confebsed that their 
pro )fs of tliL facts art but doubtful Their party, 
fnvvtver, was now the strongest, and therefore (and 
p isaibly , from that cause alone) a terrible attack 
w lb made on the Jacobin Hall one night in No- 
vtinbtr, 1)\ la hunesHe Dort , the rcspectabilit} 
lections, and other anti Jacobins The attack was 
( immeiiced by smashing tin windows with st mes, 
nt \t, till d ) rs were broki n open, and then a hand- 
t) hind conflict with clubs, stickb, stools, tables, 
and churb, took phcc in the body of tlie hnll 
Ihc T It ihimsscs in the galleries rin out shriek- 
ing their retreat w as intercc pted by Gilded outh 
outside, and b} a crowd tour thousand strong , and 
w re trcittd with great seventy and indignity, 
many of them being whipped in the htreets in the 
III )st indecent ni in cr [Respectability was now 
retail iting upjn sln*^ cull tism in mure ways than 
one] Ihc male J icobins within the hall, over- 
powered!) numbers, were compelled to evacuate 
their own fiitress On the next day they com 
phiiied to the C nventim of the illegal violence 
which had bten exercised ujion them, without — as 
they alli^td — the slightest provocation on their 
pirt 1 wbell now a member of the government 
as one of the committee of ^urtU Gt/iiTi/c, drew 
up a rt p irt upon the whole mitter, and made it 
very unfavouiablc to the Jacobins “ VVho,** 
said he, “ covircd France with moumimf, curried 
despair into families, peopled the republic with 
llastilles, rendered the republican regime so 
odious that a slave bending under the weight 
of hiB chains would have refused to live in it*' — 
The Jacobins’ Who regret the frightful regime 
under which we have been living’ — 1 he Jacobins’ 
If you have not the courage to pronounce their 
dissolution at this moment, you will have no re- 
public, for a republic cannot exist writh Jacobins’” 
The Convention, not daring t ) adopt a bold mea- 
bure nt once, voted that the meetings of the club 
should be provisorily suspended, in order to allow 
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time for a fresh purgation or new organization. 
The Jacobins disregarded this decree, met in their 
hall this very night, and, to he better prepared 
against a new assault, they carried more clubs and 
sticks with them — not a few, it is said, carrying 
weapons of a more deadly sort They had not 
been long assembled ere stones and other missilea 
whistled through the hall, and ere the whole hmld- 
ing was surrounded by 1 rerun’s Gilded Youth, and 
by an auxiliary army or 1 hermidorien mob, more 
numerous and more furious than that of the pre- 
ceding night, who were shouting Vi\t la Cmven- 
turn f A ha^ les Jacohnis ’ The clubists, quit- 
ting their benches, rushed to the doors, and, shout- 
ing Ptie la Republiqut ' made a sortie, which was 
not altogether unsuccessful, for they took a few 
prisoners and broke a great many heads But the 
fhermidonens soon burst into the hall, over- 
whelmed the clubists with their superior num- 
here, disarmed them, cudgelled them sound!}, and 
hurled or kicked tliem into the streets It is 
worthy of note that the mad Marquis St Huruge, 
now a fierce anti- Jacobin, ltd one of the attacking 
columns. The next morning — a cold drizzling 
morning of November — ^the Convention sent down 
Its commisbii ners and its ushers to put their seals 
on their register and papeis, and to shut up the 
club— and from this moment the Mother Societ} 
ceubed to exist She had survived Robespierre not 
quite four months, and had been dying ever since 
his death Many and terrihc were the tragedies 
she had played, but she expired in a broad farce, 
to the accompaniment cf bons-mots, laughter, and 
hooting Iherc were some street club and stick 
hgbts — with great breaking of heads, but appa- 
rently no loss of life — ^between Freron’s Jtunesse 
Drru and the dibcnmfited Jacobins, and 
thing mure came of it If the advice fSSjkagt 
had been taken, the combat would have'^^^B) 
more sanguinary kind and fresh masbaciliP(^- 
ing to aieumulated vengeances, and eventual} to 
other massacres, would have been perpefnied. 
This journalist had bipi the college companion of 
Robespierre, and wai^Kirthy of being the friend 
and disciple of Marat himself He called upon 
all the youth of France, la Jeune^se Franpaise, 
“ to rouse them from their lethargic sleep, and 
avenge the deaths of old men, women, and chil- 
dren, b} exterminating (yes, ixtcrminati was his 
word) the massacrers and butchers of the revolu- 
tion “ \ou have closed the Jacobins,” he 

exclaimed, “ but you will do more — you will antu- 
htlatt them ’** 

hor a time the Thermidoriens clung to the revo- 
lutionary tame and name of Marat, for it was con- 
sidered too dangerous an expenment to attempt 
destroying at once so popular a prestige, so pure 
and perfect a symbol of the Gallican republic. 
1 reron, who affected to write in his style, and who 
used his sanguinary arguments, only blightiv al- 
terihg them so as to adapt them to the Thermi- 
dorien youth instead of the multitude, the lowest 
and pooiest of the {leiple, called himself “the 
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cherished disciple of Marat,’ boasted of having 
been his collahorateur in the * Ami du Pbupie,* 
and in his new * Orateur du Peuple ’ kept apostro- 
phizing Marat as his “political teacher,” “mas- 
ter,’* “eternal model” The more the Jacobins 
accused the Thermidoriens of counter-revolution- 
ism, and of a departure irom the holy principles 
of deniocracv, liberty, and equality, the louder the 
Thermidoriens sang paeans to Marat, and it was 
to cover their mortal attack that the Convention, 
some weeks before locking and sealiiu up the 
Socitte Mere, decreed a new apotheosis n I'Ami 
du PtupU, with translation of his remains to the 
Pantheon , and, when the foul coflin of Marat was 
duK up from under the tucs in the ( ordtliei s 
garden, the Thermidoru ns, w ith all the rest of the 
honourable deputies folloveed it in solemn pro- 
cession to the temple which the ^ratitiide of the 
countrv hud eonHeruted t) her Ciriai AHn, and, 
when there, the prendent of the Coiuentim ek- 
livered a 1 mg culofristie oritioii over it The bust 
of Mirabeau hud lung since divappiared, but hi- 
therto his remains had been left undisturbed in the 
Pantheon , but now, as Alurut’s coffin was brought 
in at the front door Mirabeau’s was heaved out at 
a liack door “ for the im^mre remains of a rov ilist 
plotter could not be allowed to repose near those of 
the true republican and real friend of the jicople ” 
The people themsclvis completed the task of de- 
grading the dead tribune , thev dragged what was 
left of him through the kennels and hlth ef the 
streets, and then threw the dt jt ta vumtri into 
the foulest places But short was the rest ef the 
translated skin and hones of Murat under the 
dome of the Pantheon Doni^ acting as 

if on Its own impulses smashed the busts of I Imt 
du Peuple in theatres, committee r x ms, 

street corners, shops, wherever thev were to be 
found, giving their great uriLinal the well-earned 
epithets of butche r and monster , and at the end 
of Januarv (170)), •>ome fmr months after the 
translation, and two montha after the closing of the 
Jacobin club (the Thermidoriens being bv that 
time bold enough and strong en ugh to du w itli ut 
his prestige), the Gilded Auuth burst open his 
tomb, dragged what was left of him to the cloaca, 
or great sewer or cesspool, of Montmartre, and 
there threw them in, as dirt\ little b vs hud already 
thrown in the fragments of his busts with loud 
laughter and the brief funeral oration — “ Lie there, 
sctlera* that is the proper Pantheon for thee*’ 
In the National Convention these proercdings were 
not nierelv excused, but justified, and Andie Du- 
mont, in the name of the united (oinmittees, ]>re- 
sented a decree, which was forthwith passed, that 
the honours of the Pantheon should never again 
be awarded to a citizen, nor his bust placed in the 
National Convention, or in anv public place, until 
ten years afu r his death “ Thus the ver j men 
who had Pantheonized Marat, un-Pantheunized 
him as soon as it suited their policy to do sd ” * 
They had disgraced the dust of ^usseau by trans 

* Note by edilon jT Hut 1 nrlonimt 


lating It to the Pantheon, and now, m the theatres 
and nearly all public places, the bust of Jean 
Jacques was substituted for that of Marat 

Carrier had been constituted a prisoner in his 
own house or lodging, with four getularmes to 
watch him h\ night and by da\ Several deputies 
including Raffron, complained m the Convention 
of this treatment, and pleaded Carrier’s cause as 
that of an honest, energetic man, who had merely 
obeyed his instructions and done his duty Butcher 
Legendre, whose aversion to cruelty and blood was 
of a verv ricent date, fell into a mighu fur\ on the 
23rd of \ovimber HL,aiii-«t those who recommended 
a deluv, with an ample production of proofs, befoie 
they sent Carrier to lake his trial “ hat proofs •*’* 
cned Ijegendre ‘ Aou ask for muUnal jiroufa 
well, then, if vou will have them, make the wa 
ters of the Loire flow hack in their bed , bring to 
Pans hiB vtsBilswiih the false bottuns, bnn^ the 
corpses f the wretched victims he sucnfieed — they 
are numerous mulish to hide the living here 
That night C arru r w is surprised in his bed , and, 
after trying to hi )W out his hriiiiis with a double 
barrelled | istol he was carried to ]>rison On the 
wav he said that the pain ts w )uld nevir jmrdun 
those who hud prevented him frim shooting hiin- 
self he hqed that his duiK pav, us a deputv of 
theC invention, w mid not be stopped, and that he 
would be allow t(l an uir\ romi in the prison, as he 
was uceuMi mtd t> breathe the mountain air of 
\uvtrgnt (his native provinct), and t uld not live 
without free air Fc urtteii mimbeis of the Revo 
lutioniry Committee of Nantot, and some sixtiin 
or eight! in otlier imlivi luuls, and all of them na- 
tives (r iiihabitants of that town, were put iii the 
same indictment with Carrier, and wen all accused 
of being m )re saiiguinarv thin Nero mire har- 
birous than Phal ins ihe fusiludes, tlie iioyades, 
the republican marriages were all minutely de- 
scribed and held u]) to the dtlestati mof mankind , 
hit psjKciil c ire was taken to charge C arner and 
his gang with havii g pirpitrated all thtac horrors 
with counter rev dutiunary views and intfntioii», 
and in ordir to degrade or debase the Convenliun, 
or n itiona^ represematiun {attiir la nprt^tntiti n 
njft 71 df) which was us fiKe as it was true that 
the governing lommillies and the Convention itself 
had cither evpresslv commanded or afterwards 
sanctioiiod the worst of their deeds fhe trial 
listed manv days in spite of all the ingenuity of 
the re-organised trihunul, which laboured and lied 
to excuse the Convention and such members of the 
coromitiees as had borne a part in the Thcrmidor 
revolution. It was jiroved by Carrier that their guilt, 
their monstroBity was nearly as great us his own , 
and incidents were revealed and details given which 
make the hair stand erect and the eve almost doubt 
what it 18 nading Corner repeated over and 
over again — and without being contradicted — that 
h» orders from the government and the decrees of 
the Convention were peremptory and terrible, that 
other deputies in mission had been as obedient to 
those orders and decrees as he had been , that 
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RoBBignol and other generals in the Vendee had 
been far more rigorous than he , that the massacrefi 
of prisoners, the fusilading and droifvning, had not 
ceased "with his recall, ^hich had been brought 
about b\ Robespierre and his party, but that, on 
the contrary, far more lives had been sacnfaced in 
tliL \ tndee since his return to Pans than during 
the whole of his mission In finishing his long 
defence before the tribunal, he ])lcaded his poverty 
and disinterestedness, his known revolutionism, 
his rtpublicamsni w hu h had e\ cr been above sus- 
picion, and the cfcneral monUity pf his character 
and conduct “ Oiiprcssed,” said he, “ w ith illness, 
worn out h\ fatigue, exhausted in bod} and mind, 
I can onl} apjic il to the luslice and eonocience of 
the jur\ kl\ mordlit\ is attested in an address 
fiom m\ depirtnunt 1 demand whatever advan- 
tage can b( grimed to those who are accused with 
me and wli have excused themsehes b\ pleading 
tint thev )i 1\ obeved mv orders, I demand that, 
if n ition il lustice must strike some one it strike 
me il nc I hejurv brought in averdictofGuiltv, 
and the court passtd sentence of death against 
(airier, and two memheis of the Revolutionarv 
( nimittce of Nantes, More lu Grindmaison and 
I’liurl Iwent} eight individuds, members of 
the said committee of Nantes, or functionaries eni- 
pl >vcd hv C liner, were (unci ltd as accomplices, 

‘ hivs llic record of the tnd, ** net hixinq 

n(t / Kith cnminal ami < unin-rticiuinn tiy 
tiiUnimti , tin tnhun li icqutt^ them ail^ and ^t*s 
thi?n it lib itif Two inciiibers of the com 
mittcc wen Rc<|Uitted uivin tl c ground that it was 
n t ])iovc(l tint thev had taken anv acme part in 
the nfiti ay deeds ordeicd bv the committee 
On the l(jth of December, Carrier, with the two 
Cl ndi mned committec-inen ot Nantes, was drugged 
t) the scallold , he persisted that the v\h>lc of 
those who had mid tin re\olution, or suffered it, 
or dircctid it, were as guilt\ as he, if guilt there 
w is In prestnee of the guillotine lu was firm, 
and he died repeating that he was innocent, that 
he hid onh executed the orders of the committees, 
unci md cl, c imparing himself with his accusers, 
he might well consicler himself as notverv guiltv t 
llu jiirtv or ])artie8 who now ruled the Conven- 
tion werv not satisfied with this trial, they refused 

# • W ill tl I I It ind liUrntp t«ent> e Jtmui declnr It lie 

1 omi Is t u luc nj I » nan u bt ini, jilciU iror 1 
>ni,I s I tli • nil il il lien bt t 1 in th i rui t hil 

I n at tilt ^ei u in tl «• t nciti l ni i itlt i lit N inti Ihiib 

I 1\ liil tud t nitl 1 til iiLlinin 1 siiu I to tie io\ it a 1 wi 

la I s X in 1 S 1 I il like J h w a n m mlir >1 tl cm 
niitt L li 1 1 w at d in 1 c 1 ] vr i < I uii Ik anl tin Kslnrres r ra 

wl rl tl jriHiura (.nth ni J t cl tl «4tl I male tilU npw 

II itatL 1 into th I oirc Ui hird ha 1 i xec ite 1 tlie r I ib t 

t ii mit e in IK) rin„ in \ il« fpu u dii) tinitWitl Limlx !>• 
11 e h n ir an 1 iir lit 1 th it ) cr ti n it d h d a) pro) ri te I the 
di wn 1 1 ritiOa clnlli a ncaul had i i-oiMiiattHl nod uMiibted at 
aeitral n \a 1 * n 1 h id rii n ujrdi.n l Uie miliuiri to 1 e | r wQt 
at I ni\ade i rf rni I it 1 iiml i I (thebt in turial Ir aiiif(s 
WOK u It Loufloed t NanUa Lt ft \re had orden d and i iiioed t > 
lio executed an \ud uf men uomen and rhUdren, atidrommitted 
mam ulitmri i ta U Sulli an lad ci operated and oantatid m 
lariouH noauea extrctiini, uul iard*or crurltiea on tlie iicums he 
Linaigned t the w i\ca I) eron h 1 1 committed atoaMinationa ol 
childien , worn piibli U at iik on hinh t the ear of a Vendean whom 
he had killed , and killed two childitn that wtre quietly watchliiL a 
il >ck of alieep <C. S^c 

t Binvraphie Modtrnc on Galene Hiitoriq le — Le Baron du Ba 
raiiti, Melaiibei HiatoiiqueB art taitier — ProecB de Currier, m Hut 
Parlenient 
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to sanction the acquittals pronounced bv the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal , and on the i8th of December 
thev voted a decree which ordered that all the pri- 
soners who had been acquitted should be kept in 
prison On the same da} another decree was passed 
to change still further the Revolutionary Tribunal 
—juries and judges were to be entirely renewed 
every quarter of a }ear , the number of judges was 
to be twielvc, instead of twenty-four , of jurymen 
thirtv, instead of si\tN Alter lying in prison till 
the end of April, 1195, the Convention, which b}r 
that time had undergone many changes, sent, by 
decree, Carrier’s acquitted accomplices (except such 
of them as were military men, and who, in that 
capacitv, as Bourdon dc I’Oise remarked, were 
bound to execute whatever orders their command- 
ing officers might have given them at Nantes or 
in the Vendee) to take their trial, not before the 
Revolutionarv Iribunal of Pans, but before the 
Criminal Court of Angers We cannot clearly 
discover the lesult of their trial, but it appears 
that two or three of the worst were guillotined on 
the banks of the Loire, and that mure of them 
I were deported or transpirted to the pestilential 
j swamps ot hrrneh Guv ana 

On the Ist of December the Convention received 
a letter from Dulaiire, one of the ‘•eve ntv -three im- 
prisoned members of the House, who demanded a 
trial • This letter was referred to the united com- 
mittees Four davb afterwards Lanjuinais, who had 
been outlawed with the other Girondist chiefs, and 
whose life f r a long time had been in the greatest 
danger, wrote a similar letter to the Convention, 
who referred it also to the committees, with some 
pxpiessions of regret for the sufienngs which had 
been inflicted on such illustrious statesmen and 
friends ol libertv It was evident that the seventy- 
three at leist (whom Robespierre himself thought 
of restoring) would soon be restored to their seats 
And as earl} as the Bth of December, while the 
tnal of Carrier was still pending, Merlin de Douai 
presented a report from the united cumniittees de- 
manding the instant recall of the imprisoned de- 
puties — imprisoned, it will be remembered, for 
protesting against the proceedings of the 31st of 
Mav, 1793, or the forcible expulsion of the Gi- 
rondist chiefs The proposition was hailed with 
cnthusiasni bv as great a majorit} (of the ver} same 
men) as had voted them all into prison It was 
agreed that indemnities should be given, and the 
arrears of their twelve livres per diem be paid to 
these ill used representatives ot the people A few 
other men, not included m the list of proscription 
for the protest, but thrown into prison for other 
causes^or suspicions, were honourably recalled 
Thomas Paine, who is said to have had a very 
narrow escape frem being included in the batch 
sent to the guillotine on the 9th Thermidort was 

*ThtBmaaJ A Duliure author of L Hutoirade Paris Fuq iIbkb 
H iatonquM ilea l^nniipaux Evenomene de la Revulution Fmiicame 
tke worke uhich forcibly ahow how little muderation or imlitioal 
aiadom he had leirnod from miofoitiine and peneruuon anl fton a 
leiiirthened experience of the u rid 

+ The ilory of Paine a eacape (which ta better known than it u 
aulhenUoated; U this —On thi. night whiih preeeded Robeeiieciea 
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of thii last number, it beins; no^ declared that he, 
having been nuturahcttd and made a French citizen, 
could not fairly be included in the law which ex- 
cluded iorciG^ners from the National Convention 
Ab soon as these protesting and imprisoned mem 
bers nert rtseattd, they began to recommend the 
immediate recall of all such of the outlawed Gi- 
rondists as \et surMved, but here there vvas a 
violent and long opposition, for the Thermidoriens 
and the ne^ members of the committees dread d 
the return of that part}, although it was almost 
extinct, the best of it having perished so miserahh , 
and, as the insurrections in the pro\inrtH, %\hich 
had followed the events of the 31 st of Ma\, had 
tended to prove that these Girondists were realh 
federalists and in connevion with ro^allst8, and 
as these proofs or appcarancts hud been pricl iimcd 
hundreds of times in the C inicntion, and cittd h\ 
all parties in it as justifting the utmost ngnir (f 
the republic, and the total annihilation of such a 
faction, these Thermidoriens apprehended that if 
they were now to recall and stretch out the hand 
of friendship to the survuing outlaws tht\ wculd 
themscUes be suspected of hung (what the ul ri 
Jacobin'', the R ibcspicrrists, acre du h cull 
ing them) counter rc\oIiitionists, ftdcrilisis or 
roialis^s “ How ”* cried Merlin de Douai, “ would 
aou open the gates of thi 'Icmpk and set up 
ro\alt> ogam ^ \\ ouid > )u have men sa\ th it \ou 
have shut up the Taohin Club oiiH in irder to 
open the Temple i*” Butcher Legdulre, wh » had 
attempted to drug Liiijuinais fiom the tribune on 
the terrible Slst of Mav, and who hid evir slnwn 
himself a vehement, implicable, persoial ciuniv 
of the Girondist chiefs, dreading that the ntuni 
even of the few survivors might compromise his 
own securitv, asked how u was possible to think 
of recalling such dangeious, desperate men, who 
had been traversing the departments with the 
dagger iii their hands’’ At last— on the 17th of 
December — it was decreed that iieiilur Lii )uiniis 
nor Ijoiivpt, neither Isiiard nor anv of the oiuliws, 
could re enter thi bosom of the C onvention, but that 
none of them should henceforward be pursued or 
troubled in an} wav 

Before the close of this \car (1 7^14 ) some further 
progress, though not very considerable, was made 
on the road of gentleness and merev The tern 
ble pobet law of the 16th of April was moderated, 
and priests and nobles were no longer subjected to 
expulsion, banishmi nt, and imprisonment mere!} 
on account of their caste or profession Camba- 
c<$ri s proposed an amnest} for all facts rel iting 
to the revolution that were not comprised among 
the crimes designated in the penal code. Able 
Gregoire, the ultra-Catholic republican, who had 

ftll ■■ hr wu l^inc in tlia 1 uirmboiirn primn ■ turnk v «tlh 
Fouquirr Tintillr a Jiat in hia liand wnit alont tl i romdot* mark 
inK with elialh thr doon of auth aa «rrr to b« tn ■d ai d t arrutr I on 
the nnriDW Paine a room or cell had two duon ne of tliCM doon 
happoMd to be opeD thr uunkev ilialknl tlir ini r lo r tliatwaa 
cliMd nnotker turnkey pnaeiDK alonx tlia oorridar alanimefl lo the 
opr I nr outer door ao that »ben they tainr m the m niinx h draa 
out the vletima and make on the fourtier for that day thr d ath mark 
os natoe a rrll »aa not nalbk and tliry lauaed onward to oUier 
doom 


kept clear of the guillitine, invoked the hn- 
manitv of the Convention in favour of the multi 
tudes of prusts th*it were pining in prikons in all 
parts of France , but Boissy d’Anglas hoped that 
the House would adopt the severest measures 
ngainst such priests as were still exciting troubles 
in the countrv These several propositions were 
rcferrtd to the committees, with thc^vident expec- 
tation that 1705 would open as a vear of mercy 
Before returning to the home affairs of 1 ngland 
a few words must be said coiiccming the thud par- 
titnn of Poland, that deed which in its perfxtra 
tion had w c akened the armies of the c oalition em- 
ploved against 1 ranee, and whuh, in its moral 
efieits, threw a black cloud ovir the reputation of 
kings at a crisis when nought to Inve bicn kept 
bright and spothss, and cist even a shade of ob- 
liquv over all who were attached to cstahlished 
givernments The trench ri publicans, for many 
vears, covered thtir own aggrtssions b> rtferring 
to tin. fate of P iland , and, although in then ( ise 
thev addid deception and niockerv, cai ling for a 
while tin pei pie of the countries tin v verraii with 
h pis and promises of national indepcneknce and 
internal freed im itisnoteasv ti show wlieh of 
their worst eoneiuests and occupations w is worse 
than the dismemberment and absorj tion of Pol md 
Iv the anointed sovereigns e f Russii Prussii, and 
tna Among the II ueb lividid P ilish iiobi- 
btv,wh)se dissinsKiis lealnisics, mad ainbi lun, 
and politie xl ininioriliiv had kept tb ir countrv 
distracted and weak, m a eenfusi n md anireli\ 
worse thin whit hid e btuineihuitln del feuelnldavs 
e f Luro| e while all it** nt ighb nirs li id been er >wm^ 
in strength md inipr v ng in organization and idini 
nibtr itiuii, was 1 haddeus Kosciuszko, of an anciiiit 
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but not wealthv familv of Lithuania, a man whose 
bravery, humanitv, and patriotism areeejuall} indis 
putable, but whose abilities, whether as a general 
or a statesman, are liable to some questioning in 
the dearth of truly great men in modern times, and 
in their enthusiastic and laudable admiration of his 
gallantry and entire honesty, the Polish patriots 
nave been wont to attribute more greatneis and ge- 
nius to the gallant soldier than ever belonged to 
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him (hi8 amiable and generous qualities they could 
scarcely exaggerate) , but at the same time it is but 
fair to state that, even had Kosciuszko been as 
great and able a man as he is represented, it may 
be doubted whether he would have succeeded in 
his grand enterprise of driving out the three great 
powers from his native country— -a countr},for the 
most part, open and ill-calculated for defensive 
war, and most of the strong places in which were 
occu])iul by Russii, Prussia, and Austria Kos- 
ciuszko, in his tarl} life, had ri sided a consider- 
able time in hrunce, btudving the science of war 
While vet a verv \oung man, he had volunteered 
to accompany Lafuvette to America he strved fir 
‘«ome time as aide de-c imp to Washington, and his 
services to our revolted colonists had obtained for 
him the rank of a general officer, and, after the 
war, a pensim from the United States The 
school or schools in which he had studied haci 
given him i prefer nee for re publican institutions, 
but 111 hid 110 e\cc«isivcntsbor evtrav icarici in hw 
political opinions, and seems to have agreed th it 
the government best suited to his country would be 
a K| iiscntativc monarchv, in which the anstocraev 
shnild have its due shire and influence With 
seme of the patriot nobles who hid adhered to the 
constitution of 1793, and hid gall in 1\ iou.,ht the 
overwhelming firces of the empress Catherine, 

K SLius/k ) h id fled into Saxonv 1 rom Diesden 
and Lcip'uc these unhajipv eviles corresponded 
with their friends who icm uned at home under the 
haish lule of Ru*«sian mm stcis and Russian 
gen rals, and concerted with them the meins of 
Hltempting one Btru.,t,le in ire for the independence 
ot their native countrv What followed i-^ van- | 
uuslv told, according to the prcdilcc ions of pirtj oi 
of jirivate friendship some accounts state that the 
fu.,itivpsand exiles, anxious to regiin their homes, 
])re ipititcd the jila^' , others state that thcpitri ts 
who remained in their countrv, suflcring under 
llip ins leiice and arrogance and oppressions of the 
Czarin I’s agents, who were instruelcd 1 1 drive mat- 
t( rs to extremitv, were the nure impatient and im- 
jirudent piirtv one thing is perfectly clear — the 
plan 1/ t precipitated, and the insurrection hr ke 
ou at an inau'^piei lus moment, and before half the 
preparati us it was really in their power to make had 
hteii made m Poland Flu outbreak was burned on 
1)V uti ord r from Catherine’s minister for the im- 
mediate reduction of the Polish army to 15,000 
m^n The permanent council of government, 
which had been set up by Stanislaus Augustus un- 
der the dictation of Catherine, complied with this 
mandate, and issued the necessary orders , and, if 
the patriots had been wise, they also would have 
complied, if only in order to gain time There was 
not much to lose by thm course, for the Polish 
army artuallv organized and on foot consisted 
only of some 30,000 men, and it would not have 
been difhcult to have recalled the 15,000 disbanded 
men at any giv en moment, or when their othi r 
preparations, iiic'udmg the recall of 50,000 and 
more troops wb^ had been disbanded alieady, 
vuL III — g£i hi 


should be in a state of maturity or of greater for- 
wardness But the Polish patriots, ever impetu- 
ous and rash, resolved to strike the blow now, ra- 
ther than suffer the reduction of a single regiment 
I of the small and scattered army — for the S0,0<‘n 
men were not even collected ou one point but 
spread all over the countrv, in order to keep 
them weak and inefficient, and most of these de- 
tachments were cbselv watched by detachments of 
Russians, supernr m number in appointment, 
and, pothap\y in discipline Ihe great engine on 
which the patriots relied was clubism, or an organ- 
ized bvbtem of secret soLietie*', the head or mother 
s cietv being istabiislud at Warsaw, the capital, 
and the affiliated s eietie^ being in the pr>vin- 
cial tiwns and villages It may be doubted whe- 
ther sue h a machine ever worked perfectlv well 
and at this time there was a panic dread and hor- 
rer, in all Europe of such political means In pri- 
vate conversation George 111 , while regretting the 
inability of England to do anything at this moment 
to avert the fate of Poland, and deploring its inevi- 
table doom, was accustomed to say, “ But are not 
the Poles all J leuhi s*' Loek at their clubs' 
Look at their secret sueicties It is said that Kos- 
ciuszko had no verv great relunce on this club- 
i«»m, thit in the autumn of i793 he secretly sent 
hiB friend and cumpunion Zajonezek to Warsaw, 
and that he rejiorted tl at the me mbers of the con- 
spiracy were t o enthusiastic, that their only em- 
nexiun with the army was thruu.,h Madalinski, 
Dz alvnski, and a few subalterns Madalinski, 
a general officer, vowed he would rsk everything 
if they attempted to oblue hm to disbind his 
brigade , and Kipustas, a banker of W’^arsaw , stren- 
uoublv exerted himself, in various ways, m order 
to give aetivitv, spirit, and unammitv to the clubs, 
and rouse the people from their unpitriotic le- 
thargv A supreme e mmittee of four had been ap- 
pointiil, theultri rcvuluti >nis the men who would 
have unit ited the ultra revolutionists of France (and 
there uiK fneh meu^ there nas ^uch a party ^ in 
Poland)^ would have preferred lasinski, but Kos- 
eiUBzku enjoyed the geneial confidence of the pi- 
tnots, his ]udgment was regarded almost as infal- 
lible and with something like unanimity, or with far 
more agreement and mutual goodwill than usually 
atiencled the elections and deliberations of his 
countrymen, Kosciuszko was appointed chief and 
generalissimo of the confederacy The wretched 
king, who had always despaired of success, and 
who foresaw that this premature struggle must end 
in his total dethronement, m the rum ot all the pa- 
triot nobles, and in the extinction of his country as 
a nation became acquainted with the operations and 
intentions of the olubists, and with the secret 
comings and goings of the exiles in Saxony In 
the hope of preventing the hopeless outburst he 
gave some information to Catherine’s minister In 
gestiom, in consequence of which Zajonc/ek, K >s- 
ciuBzko’s comrade and one of the chiefs of the con- 
federacy, was discovered in Warsaw, ai d ordeted 

* PrUat laformitoii 

3 N 
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to quit the kingdom — u mildntbs of treatment 
which aeems to prove either that Stanishius did not 
tell all he knew, or that Catherine w us rcall\ anxi- 
ous and impatient for the insurrection, in order to 
ha\c tht o])purtuiiit\ of hnishing in her old age 
\ihut sIk hid begun in htr prime, of terminating 
a business VI hicn had ociupied her mind fur thi 
better pirt ol half a centurj It iias agreed b\ 
tb( eonied ratts that Craiow, the ancient capital 
of Poland, on the left bank of the Vistula, should 
be tin rendezvous of the patriots in arms, and the 
point of junction to all such columns, ngiments, 
coin]mniea, brigades, or squadrons, as could ti i 
verse the kingdom from their scattered positions 
and cantonments Some montv, it is said, was 
procured from France, tin li'idin^ men ol tht 
Nation il C nvintion having luiii nude to hel bv 
some ol tin Pobsli jiutriots at Puns, the ndvanti^c 
of exciting a powerful divirsi in against Pru«si i 
In the in iiith ot Much, Mahlinski received 
positive orders to dish uni bis bngide Instead ol 
obeving, he sounded hint and saddle an 1, quitting 
bis quirtcrs at I’ultusk, in the inigbb iirbuod cl 
\\aTsaw, he marched ill wiili bis brigade, about 
*7(>() strong, for Cracow On his wav hi traversed 
a part ol the tcrrit rv wbieli bad been partiiiomd 
out to the king < f Prus"! i and, as tlie Prussians had 
]>roved even hiider taskmasters than the Musco- 
vites, nidus no doubt c mid be entertained that 
1 rtderie illiam, and the eniperot 1 rancis like- 
wise, woul 1 make e nimon eau^e with (. itberine, 
and assist her in quenching with bl i d the list 
sparks of Polish iiidtpeinlencc, be fell ujim and 
beat all sue b Prussi in det lehiin nts is In met, 
made prisoners, birnwid the civil autbori ns ip- 
poinud b\ 1 red rn ^^illlanl, and levied coiitiibu- 
tiuiis In this inuimer ti use tlie words el eiie uf 
the noble con fe le r lie s, the P les Ugaii, ai I left 
to Provide nee tin issue of lb rislt t enterprise 
that mail eouM e ineeive * M 1 1 ibiiski leaebed 
Cracow tow irds the end of M iieli, ui 1 rai**id the 
standard of iinlepende iice, which itirrtrted fewer of 
the common people than the pilriols hnle\])ected 
Kosciuszko arrived from Saxmv a dav or two 
after , he had no troops to bring but his fame and 
the magic of hi<« name made the standard of inde- 
pendence more attractive, and hi ought nuniliers of 
t iithiisidstic vouiig men i f the higlnrand middling 
classes to join the thin ranks ol the patnotn armv 
Oaths of obedience, and almost of aiUgianei, weie 
taken to him , he was invested with all powers, 
civil and militarv — ^nh the full and ahs lute 
powers of a dictator , the choice of the members 
of a proviBiuiiarv g iveniment, or national council 
of government, was le ft < ntirely to his own will , and 
it is said to have been onl) his own gexMl sense, nio- 
destv, and moderation, which prevented their em- 
powering him to nominate a successor to his more 
than kingly office \t tins time Thaddeus Kos- 
ciuBzko was in the 3Mth viar of his age, full of 
health and vigemr, and capable of iiiduniig execs- 
■ive ]irivatioii8 and fatigues In his qualitv of die 
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tator he instantly imposed a propertj-tax, which in- 
disposed not a few minds to the cause,* and called 
upon all nobles and citizens to join his standard, 
or to ftdojit measures to facilitate its progress from 
Cracow 1 1 W ar^aw, from the \ istula to the Niemt n, 
and onward to the farthest limits of Lithuania, his 
own native province, winch longest of all had been 
possessed b\ the llussiins Soon, in conjunction 
with the National Council, he issued proclama- 
tions enfraiichisiiig all the peasants, who had hi- 
thert) been neither mure nor less than serfs, like 
the same elass in Kussii, and calling upon them 
to arm themselves as best thev could, and to fall 
upon the enemies of thi ir e ountr\ and of all na- 
tional and personal liheriv. Koseiiiszko was not 
to blame in tins, Init urfortunatelv the emancipa- 
tion eame too late, and with hurrv and confusion 
in a moment of crisis J he degraded serfs of 
Poland could not he all at once elcv ited to the dig- 
nitv of citizens, ir converted into i nthusiastic pa 
triuts b me of them s( r ilv understood the advan- 
tuis (fiend them, « mu thought tli it the hem lit 
hid been vvithlield until the nument whei the no 
hie ind wealthv classes found thev could nut do 
without th m , Bunu d nhte I that the fine {mi- 
nuses given in a sciiBin of danger and distrts-, 
would nut he kept when the {unl was over, and 
frim th se aid variems other causes the proclama- 
tion of eniramlnscimnt {roduced but a verv par 
tial cflict M inv (f till serfs did indeed fight 
hrivth I nt It appears tint these nun principallv 
hel Hiked ti the jiitnit m hies who had ciHede- 
1 it( 1, Hid tint the V ass ils ol ^iich nngiiates as were 
mutrd and ot such as were of the Uiissi in {urty 
(uulthislis class eit unpitnotie nobles was not 
me nsidei ihli in nuniher), leniained deaf and 
him 1 1 ihi tliaiins ot the ) loel nnati in, and eun- 
tiimed 1 1 lei 1 1 1 their lords as the ah” lute misteis 
ind hsj isirs of iheir aeiums and their will, if 
th ir souls and bodies \t the sunie lime the pro 
eliniaiiun, while it e ir'‘ud alirm among the n ihli-t 
ot Kussju the inagiatesof the ein| eror’s llunga 
nan dominions and all the serf holding iristoera 
riis HI the n irth-iast uf Lurujie, scared and ini 
tnied that \irv considerable hodv ot the Polish nu- 
hles who hut so slrcnuouslv opjiost 1 even a gra- 
duil enfranchisement, and wh li kul upon their 
serfs as our West India {danlers looked ujxin tluir 
lu ^ro si ivts 1 lu n iddle class, wim h conBtiluies 
the kre it strength uf civih/ed nations, was m 
Polmd exeeediiulv small and weak — in the verv 
weakness of infaiuv, hr it was uni) of late vears 
that It had begun to have a reeogmzalile exisUnie 
“ In oiii countrv,*’ savs Oginski, * there was reallv 
no lifts Liat, and the people were plunged in 
ignorance *’ 

Lxrlv in \pnl Knseiu^-zko marched from Cracow 
at the head of 4000 men, who were for the most part 
armed with sevthis and otlur agru iiltural miple 
inents He had no held artillerv,but little ainnui- 

* Ibkii tiMsnviral U> in> lorraw nyi thMttlier li 

l>r riuton of Waniw Iii]U>mI fur tht luotl |Mut u nurkod lutlU 
ft for llip •iirci m ul itur aroit 
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nition, and no stores of an\ kind • jtt, when he en- 
countered, at Raclawice, a village on the road he 
twetn Crico^ and Warsaw, an armv of 12,000 or 

1 3.000 men, he thoroughU defeated it after a blood) 
battle \ihich lasted five hours, killed 3000 of the 
Russians, made man\ prisoners, and took eleven 
cannon fliia success immediiteU brought him 
a considerable accession of strength , and some of 
the nobles who had hitherto been wavering began 
to repair to his standard Ingestrom was m con- 
sternation, and almost in de'-inur, writing to St 
Petersburgh ** ihai h hid ni hnpo hit tn G I 
ind the (food r iiist if hi6 ? itrttjn'* On the 
17th of \])rd th P lish garrison of 'Warsaw, 
about 4000 strong, unfurled the banner of inde- 
pendence, attaekeil the Russian troops in the town, 
about bOOO strong, gained possession of the ar- 
senal and m i^azinrs, and distnbuted arms and 
amiiiuniti n t > the p ipulaee After some nuirdcr- 
(us and hn., street hgliting—it lasted, with slight 
intermissi in, fii two davs and two nights — the 
Russiana were diiven out of Warsaw, with the loss 
eif mire thin 4000 men in killed and prisoners 
On tlu 23rd of Vpril KisciuszkA countivmen, 
llu Li huuniuns, I urst niti insurrection at W ilna, 
and, after a «angumirv contest, drove the Russian 
girrison out of tint cipilal eitv At this juncture 
I rcdf*riek W illinm, w ho, hut for Poland, might 
have d uhled or even trebled his armv on the 
hieiieh frnitwr (being aided bv tlie liber d Lnglish 
subsi Iv), miTchcd 40,000 Prussians into the pah 
tinate of Cruc w llus kree ettected a ]unction 
with a Urge Russian c irps, and within a few davs 
his Prussian nnijestv arrived and put himself at 
the head of his armv Tow iids the end c t Mav 
Kosciiis^k » with 10 000 regular troops ai d al out I 

10.000 \( lunteers and aimed peasants, marched | 
awaj from Warsiw t) defend the eitv of Craciw 
On the 5th of Time m f mght the united Prussians 
an I Russians it S/czekociiiv, and w is defeaed 
witli the l)ss of 1000 men He jmt into his 
dispit li, or bulletin, that he had killed a great 
man\ more of the enemv , but Prussia and Russia 
could better bear the loss of thousands than he 
could of hundreds Ihree davs after this afiair 
another Polish corps was debited and almost 
aniiilnlated at Ciielin, and on tlu Hth of June the 
ancient eitv of Cracow, the fountain head of the 
insurrection, surrendered, after a short siege, to 
the King of Prussia The patriot armv retre ited 
in good order, and took possession of an intrenched 
camp at Pneka-Wola, about three leagues from 
Warsaw Kosf luszku had committed the old and 
secrningl) incurable blunder of dividing his forces 
when he marched from V^arsaw with such a 
diminutive force, he hod from 40,000 to 50,000, 
or according to other accounts from 60,000 to 

70.000 men of all kinds, including some ad 
mirahle light cavalr), under arms It is said — 
but the thing is scarcely credible, or, if credible, 
highl) discreditable — that he was not aware of | 
the junction of the King of Prussia’s armv with 
the Russians , and, even if he had been in this 
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state of Ignorance, it bihoved him to keep his 
armv together, to collect the mass of it on one 
point, in order to s‘rike one great blow at a time 
The Russians that were expected to cross the 
Nicmen wirt as vet at a distance, no division of his 
army could be capable of opposing their progress 
when thev came , but, if he had taken the whole 
of hiB force with him into the palatinate of Cracow, 
he miglit have defeiUd and exterminated the 
Prussians and the R issiuns that were there, aid 
then have w bee lid round in ^ood time to meet the 
fresh armv of thi C/irinaon the N if men The 
reverses he sustained, ind the spiritless bihavioiir 
of the citizens of C rac )w , gri itlv di pre sed s ime 
of the patriots, and dr)ve otlurs of tlu in into a 
mud and hloodv furv Gcncrillv the Poles are a 
verv Lxcilahlc people , the political clubs in several 
partiL hiTs had too closelv imitated the Jacobin 
societies of 1 ranee, had >ften roused suspicion 
and infianied the passi ns bv violent demugigic 
orat rv , and anung tlu citizrns and patiiutsof 
Warsaw there wen a few individuals who had 
attentivelv studied and were quite ready to imitate 
the deeds of the Pansiuns Like that fierce de- 
moiracv, thev attributed the ill-succiss of their 
arms t treasjii and i trai ore us correspondence 
with the enemv L]>>n ihi t vpuNi n if the Rus- 
sians fiom the citv, tin niaiiv whom tliiv had ini- 
prisonel were lihcruUd, and the parti/ans, both 
Teal uiul Old) suspected, of the Cziinna were ar- 
rested and confined As at Pans, the report was 
spnad that these pns iiirs were the chuf train rs 
and conspirators, the pro\ isional gov ernmeut w as 
accused of negligeiiee in not bringing them to trial 
iiid execution, and the principle was promulgated 
that the people ou^ht to do what iheir goveniinent 
had left undone On the 27th of June a voung h l- 
hiade I cluhist a s irt i f an incipii nt Polish Camille 
Uesmouliiis or Marat, harangued the rubble ofWar- 
savv into a savage madness on the following day 
thev demanded the immediate execution of the po- 
litical prisoners, and, upon meeting with a refusal, 
thev bur^topen the piisoiis, and begin to hang their 
wretched inmates in twelve gibbets which had 
been erected in different quarters of the citv during 
the jireeeding night Tliey had dispatched eight 
victims when Zikrzewski, the president of the 
citv, who eiqoved the universal esteem of the pco- 
])k, iiohlv despising all personal danger from the 
mimics, threw hiinsell among them, placed his 
own breast between the prisoners and their swords, 
haraiisued them till his voice became hoarse and 
inaudible, then threw himself on his knees, and 
with joined and uplifted hands praved them not to 
disgrace the Polish name by such cruelty and in- 
justice The people separated, the imitation of 
the Parisian Septenibrizcrs was cut short, no more 
murders were perpetrated, and tranquillity was 
promptly restored. 

Kosciuszko felt most acutely this revolutionary 
blot On the follow mg day he said to Count 
Oginski, who found him at an early hour lying 
upon straw in a rude tent, “3 his will be an inde- 
3 N 2 
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lible Btain on the history of our revolution * The 
loss of two battkb would ha\e done us less harm 
our enemies will take advantage of what has hap- 
pened to rejiresent us in an unfa\ouTable light to 
the eyes of all Europe ' The populace have in- 
dulged in unpardonable excesses, which I must 
punish 8e\eni\” An active investigation was 
ordered, and se\en of the ringleaders, including 
tliL luung m lb-orator, were hanged on the gibbets 
which they had erected for the prisoners 

The emperor of Germ iii\ observed a strict mu- 
tralit} down to the end of June but on the last 
da} of that month he announced his intention of 
sending an armv into Little Poland — “tj pre 
vent said his manifest!, the danger to which 
the frontiers of Giilheia might he cxpiscd as well 
as to insure the safe tv and tranqiiilliti of the other 
states of his imperial maje&tv *’ \n Austrian I 
armv preseiillv crossed the frontiers, mi c ting with 
no oppibition iiid offiring no molt station to iiiv of 
the Poles The united armies of the Prusbians and 
Rubsians, counting in all jO f)0(l men of which 
40 000 bebnged to his Prussian nia]estv, ndv meed 
from Cracow upon Warsaw, which citv had been 
habtilv fortified it the (ommuicement of the insur- 
rection K )S( luszko, w ho re in mud in hib intrench 
ed and i rtihed camput Pr uka-W la, did n it risk 
a general hatilc, hut crucllv hiribsel tin en mv 
and pn vented their regular pr iseeiit ii f the siege 
of W irhiw, hv numerous s rties and nic,ht itta ks 
On the 27 th of lulv, on tlie Ist and on the 3rd 
of August the PrussiiUb ind Ru&biuns subtained 
bcvcrc losses other atuicks Idlowed in ripid suc- 
ccsbion * thev tried to homhard the town hut did 
that work so btdlv that h irdiv a house in it was 
injured At tin biiiic line other P lish detach 
ments under Dinibr wski Prune Joseph Ponii- 
towski, and o her briv leiders gun d signal ad 
vantages in other qu me rs , an I, wiiile his Pnib 
bian mijestv was wasting his tunc uid his btreiuth 
111 fruitless endcdvours ti tike ^^u^blw, tlie inht 
bitants of the Polish provinces which had reeentlv 
been ceded to him Hew to arms and ndca\ourcd | 
to dispossess him if all those aequisit ms, and of 
every inch of ground he held in Piluid Ihib 
news obliged him, on the nif,lil of the uli ef Sep 
temlier, to heat a buoden retn i , and to leave his 
sick and wounded, and a goal part of hib big^uge 
liehind him Kisiiiszko did not follow his dib 
heartened and disoidtred ein lines it is siid tint 
he had lueii hfi in igniraiiee of the cuu^c of 
their liastv retiring, and thus fancied that the 
movement was a feint intended to draw him from 
his fortified camp After some del iv he detached 
Doml rowfeki with a considerable corps to cei ope- 
rate with tlie new insurgents Dint/ie eviiictd 
the intention of throwing oti the v ke, hut u strong 
IhrusBiaii garrison restraine l the pun ts llu lu 
surrecton, however hecaine g neral and the whole 
of Great Poland with the exception of a few towns, 
fell into the possemion of the Poles In the con 
flicts which took place tlie Pules accused the Prus 
sidiis of being guilty of excessive crueltv the 
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Prussians retorted the charge upon the Poles, and 
it appears that both parties were ferocious and 
bloody Kosciuszko, who was not engaged here, 
was a man of humane and generous feelings, but 
Domhrowbki was of a difiercnt character — or at 
least, wherever he commanded and hes legion 
fought, now, and hereafter when the} had become 
the mercenaries of the h rench republic, and after- 
wards of Napoleon Buonaparte, great barbaritiea 
were committed While these bright gleams of 
success cheired the Poles at Warsaw and in Great 
Poland, their cause, weakly and miserably defend- 
ed, fell into rum in Lithuania Kosriuazko and 
his ofhetrs patientlv sebmitted to every privation, 
to beds of straw, to scarce and coarse food, to 
raggi d and dirty attire, in order to he able to give 
more food and clothing to the common soldier'^ , 
but the cam]) of the patriot armv of Lithuania, cs 
tablished at nine leagues ht}ond Wilna, preeciiled 
a very diHerent scene the greater part of the 
officers of the stuff gamlilcd cvcessivtlv in the very 
quarters of the gciurul, where there was duilv a 
well-strvcd, luxurious tabic and at the same time 
the soldiers were kit t> suffer from s^’drcit} and 
hunger the h rs s were jicribh ng for wait of pro- 
per 1 rugi and \\ ilin, the c ipit il of Lithu iniii, 
was ah in I ined t its f lU, no means being adopted 
to proMdi f r its ekience Ihe Russian partv, 
moreover, w is stDiieer in tint c iintiv than in the 
other ) arts of Pol ind, and tie ini c nduit f the 
pitriits xuve them enr niriMinent iiiid eonfi fence 
tierce je ileiusiis uiul dis*>(nbi ns hr kc out be- 
tween the pitri tie eiti/ins oM\ ilna and the pitri- 
otie iirinv Clou Is of Co'^bieks gathered round 
the pi ice ns earlv as the end f lulv and en the 
1 2 h e f \ugust, l \ ( ntv 1 iiir d iv b helore the rctre at 
of the King ef Prubsiii fi in arsaw a b rung 
Rusbiun aniiv entered W iliii, ificr a hmihird- 
ment of eleven hours, hut v\ th ut euminilling unv 
of the execbses I whuh ihiv hive been lecu'-ed * 
111 the meanwhile the formielihle Suvuroff was 
advancing b} forced marches upon AAarsaw, and 
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driving all the forces of lathuania before him In 
two or three places these Lithuan*ans made a bold 
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stand, but their forces, miserably inferior as they 
were collectivclj in point of number, were unvrisely 
di\ided and scattered A sanguinary affair on the 
1 9th of September opened the road for Suvaroff 
to the Polish capital Kosciuszko advanced to 
Grodno, ga\c the command of the army of Lithu- 
ania to a better general, and then retracing his 
steps he threw himself between two Russian armies, 
one under C ount Fersen and the other under Su- 
varoff, who were moving from opposite points in 
the \iew of effectini? a junction somewhere between 
Grodno and Warbaw If the Polish hero had col- 
lected and brought with him the whole arm} of 
Lithuania, and if he had not detached Dombrowski 
into Great Poland, he might have fallen upon Fersen 
with a superior force, and then ha\c turned round 
with an armv elate with \ictory upon Su\aroff, 
and, tliuiich Poland was scarcely to be saved from 
the crushint weight of her three great and greedy 
neighbours, her doom might have been averted for 
thisveiriit least , but matters had been so ma- 
naged that Kosciuszko, who attacked Fersen near 
Ma(/iewiee, about hft\ miles from Warsaw, on 
the lOth uiOitdbei, could bring into action oiilv 
20 000 or 21 OOO men — Fersen having triple that 
number, and a similar superiority in artiller} and 
general a])pointmeiit Ihe Poles fought despe- 
raltU 1 111 Russians «5ustaiiied a terrihc loss but 
the bittk tirminated m the entire rout of the pa- 
tiutb, lialf of whom perished on the held or in the 
flulit Kosi iu''/ko app irciitl} displ i} i d the most 
chivalrous or lomantic briverv, but little or no 
Btritegv or gencralsiup when his cause was des- 
pcrati he rushed iiit > the mid'-t of his enemies, at 
tlic head of the cUU of his cavalry and of his prin- 
eq! tl and brivcst officeis he fell, together w .tli his 
iiorsc, covcied with wounds, and iieirh all who 
1 ill iwed liiin wtri either killed or taken prisoners 
Hell} forborne me bcnsilciis anung the diad, 
but was then rceognised in spite of his disfiguring 
wounds, and his simple and coarse uniform At 
mention of his name some Cossieks, who had ap- 
proached with the intention of plundering and 
stripping him, te&tihed a profound respect and a 
gentious feeling the} made a rude brancard with 
their 1 lines, pul him upon it and curried him to 
Genera. Feibcn, who ordered his wounds to be 
attended to, and treated the fallen hero and his 
comrades in misfortune with great respect and 
kindness The imperial woman that occupied the 
throne of the ( zars was less generous than her 
Cubsacks and her geiu ral as soon as Kosciuszko 
was able to travel, he was con\e}ed to St Peters- 
burgh, and condemned, as a Lithuanian and rebel- 
lious subjei t of Russia, to imprisonment for life — 
c Hid miiedof course, b} Catherine herself, without 
the ctremoiiv of a trial 

The victory of Macziewicc removed every 
obstacle to the junction of the two Russian armies, 
and a few marches brought the united forces to the 
neighbourhood of Warsaw. The hopes even of the 
must sanguine and enthusiastic patriots had ex 
pircd with the full of Kosciuszko, but, like brave 


men, they resolved not to submit to tbeir hard fate 
without some further struggle. On the 26th of 
October a body of them fought the van division 
under Fersen, but were driven back to their m- 
trenchments Praga, one of the suburbs of War- 
saw, separated from the city by the Vistula, as the 
borough of Southwark is separated from the city 
of London by the Thames, had been habtily but 
strongly fortihed its batteries mounted 100 can- 
non, and the surviving part of the flower of the 
Polish army was collected within its walls This 
bulwark lay between Suvaroff and Warsaw, and 
must be taken As he sat down before it he re- 
ceived intelligence that the King of Prussia, from 
the opposite side of the river, was marching with 
all speed upon the Polish capital it neither suited 
Suvarofl’s military pride nor his mistress’s pobev 
to permit the Prussians to gam possession of the 
city, and therefore every nerve was strained to 
carry Praga and cross the Vistula before Frederick 
William should come up On the 4th of Novem- 
ber, at break of day, the energetic scmi-barbarion 
ordered a general attack For four hours the Poles 
stood well to their guns, and their grape and canis- 
ter shot inflicted a terrible loss , but Suvaroff, who 
cared little for the lives of a few thousand men, 
more or less, precipitated column upon column, 
drove forward the attacking parties, assaulted all 
parts of the intrem hmciits at once, and at the 
end of the four hours burst into Praga with an 
overwhelming force Then followed a massacre 
as blood\ as that which he had perpetrated at 
Ismail Twelve thousand inhabitants, of both 
sexes and of all ages, were butchered in the streets 
and in the houses, no quarter was given to the 
brave Polish soldiers who had so thinned many 
of the attacking columns, and 8,000 of them pe- 
rished cither in defending the place, or helplessly 
after its capture During the heat of the combat 
the Russians had succeeded in burning the bridge 
which afforded the onl} communication between 
Pnga and Warsaw many of the Poles were 
drowned in attempting to swim across the river. 
When the suburb was running with blood and 
heaped with dead bodies, the Russians set Are to 
the four corners of it, and, as the houses were, for 
the most part, built of wood, the whole place, m 
the course of a few hours, was reduced to ashes 
All this cruelty was intended to strike terror into 
the citizens of Warsaw, and it had that effect 
The magistrates, on the afternoon of the 4th, sent 
a deputation to Suvaroff, who dictated his own 
terms of capitulation, and took possession of the 
cit} on the 6th of November The Polish corps and 
detachments left scattered in Lithuania, in Great 
Poland, and other parts of the country, laid down 
their arms and retired to their homes, or entered 
the Russian service for bread or by compulsion, or 
fled m small parties to seek service m France Rus- 
sia, Prussia, Austria, each punished all such of the 
chiefs of the confederates — or all of them that fell 
into their hands — as were natives of the ||)rovince8 
dipy had respectively seized, considering and 
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treating them as revolted subjects Austria was 
the least and Piussia the most se\cre of the three ; 
albeit the Cznrina sent some fe^ of the Polish 
nobles into Sibcnsn e\ile The independence of 
the countrN had reallv been gone long beiorc, but 
no^ its name as a nation ^as blotted out, the co- 
partitioners rLsolvins: to appropriate ciery inch of 
the countr\ to themselves, to govern it b\ their 
oun laws, and to treat the nhuleof it as conquered 
Urritorv It ^as not, however, until the 24th 
of October, 1795, that this last partition-treaty was 
finally settled, and certain minor arrangements 
between Prus'-ia and Austrii, tombing the Pala- 
tinate of Cracow, were not settUd till the 21st of 
October, 1796 The unhapp\ Stanislaus Augus- 
tus, who had nt\er been a king except in nime, 
was obliged to to Grodno and there sign a formal 
but cnipt\ and invalid act of abdunti ai He at- 
cipted an annual pinsion if 200,000 ducats fn m 
the three partitioning powers, win further pm- 
mised to pav hi" dibts On tin death of Catherine, 
towards whom he hud stood in s) nianv different 
relations, he removed from Gr aln ) l » St Pettrs- i 
burgh, where h( fini'.hed hisduquered and dis- | 
honoured career in the month of Itbruarv, 179S, 
about fifteen months after the demise of the 
Czarina 

The British parliament opened on the 30th of 
Deeemlier, but before proceeding to its debuts a 
few interesting cinumstances which had occurred . 
sine e the prorogati m must lx bruflv nolieed In * 
the month of Julv some import mt changes in the 
cabinet took pUct The «)ld W lug or Portland 
partj, the ornament and stren..th (f which hid 
iieen Burke, formed a coiliti m or lumtion with the 
mmistrv, whom, ever since the alarming progress 
of the h rench rev lution, thev h id h i< k< d and sup- 
ported against the new \Miigs or hoxiies The 
Duke of Portland received iht onVr < f the garter I 
and the office of third '^eeretirv of State, Earl | 
Fitzwilliam was mide President f the Council, 
and, in December foil iwing, 1 ord Ltutcinntof 
Ireland, Lirl Spencer be anu Lird i'r \\ Seal, 
and, in Dtcember, First Lord of the \dmiriltY 
(an office which was thought to hive bttn rather I 
incompt tenth filltd bv Pitt’s elder brotlxr, tie 
Earl of Chatham, who now took the Privv Seal) , 
Mr Windham, who prided hnnself on Ik mg the 
])olitical pupil of Burke, became Secrcturj-at-W’ar 
in lieu of Sir George Yonge, Loughborough, 
who had identified himself with this partv, hud 
already licen for some time Lord Cii incellor 

Notwithstanding the bad success which had iii 
England attended the crown prosec utiuiis, the go- 
vernment resolved to pioceed against some other 
conspicuous members of {Kilitieul societus On 
the 6th of October the grand jur> eif Mieidlesez 
returned true bills against Th imas Hardv, Jeihn 
Home Tookc, John Augustus Boiinev, Sicwart 1 
Kyd, Jeremiah Jei\ce, Tlieimas W ardle, Thomas 
Holcroft, John Richter, Matthew Moore, John 
Thclwall, Richard Hodgson, and John Baxter, for 
high treason Hard>, who hud been see retan and a 


ver} activ c functionary to the Corresponding Soci- 
et\ , w as the first put upon his trial, w Inch took place 
before Lord Chief Justice E\re (a judge, even for 
hib time, much given to hanging). Lord ( hief baron 
Macdonild, Mr Baron Hotham, Mr Justice Bul- 
ler, Mr Justice Grose, and others of his Majestv’s 
justices Ac , under a special commission, at the 
Old Bail£\ He was charged with nine overt acts 
of high treason The charge was opened b\ the 
Alt )rne\ General (Sir John Scott, afterwards Lord 
Lldon) in a speech of nine hours, in which all the 
pirtuulars inentiumd in the reports of the sieret 
committLC of the club or socuty were dwelt upon, 
and the pupir^it the society to which the piisoner 
was seclltll^^ (or all of those jmjieis that could be 
found) were jiroduccd in evidence against him 
Sever il tf thcs( papers wire such as no cool and 
rational Eiulishman iiu.,bt to have set h s iiiimi to, 
som( of them coiiUnud ))rin(iples mid doctrines 
whuli, if adopted and earned out bv anv large 
portion of the nation must have led to a revolution 
w hull would oiilv hive been dissimilar to that of 
1 1 inci from the national and natural anti path v of 
the jKoplt t>ao\ long continuation of crucltv and 
bloodshed , and there wert in some of tluse piijiera 
eulugiums on the DeelurutiuiK f the RigliN of Man 
and on the conduct of the 1 rench revc lutioinsts, 
(ulculaUd to irntiteand alarm all lovers (f the 
Bniish i m"iitiiti m and fi lends of hum imtv It 
was prov id tint then was avirvdose (oniuMon 
betwein iht C orri^pon ling Societv and the nun 
(now convicted and ti msportul) who hid got up 
the Cdiventi n at 1 dinburgii,*' mil that Mur..ar<tt, 
the worst if t It it sit, was the fnend of and hid hicn 
most intmutelv linked with llanlv Bm% th mgli 
some of the witnesses spike of dangi n us, ton 
(cdid intentions, n t i nc of them d "ining (f 
anv cridii iiiniiuatiil llardv person illv , thi jiro- 
eiedingsif the suciitv w le of pulilu mtirutv, 
most of the papers the irown lawvirs pnxluicd 
had bun piibl shed 1 v Harlv or a r iiiiinittee in 
the newspapers, and it was made to appear that, 
however imprudent nr illigtl might have been 
some of th> means thev had jiroposcd, hut not 
acted upon, of ubtuining their end, their sole 
object was a sweeping p irliamenlarv refoim 
This reform would hive threiwn the eunstitution 
under the feet of the elimofruiv, but the thing 
had nut hupjieneel, ne>r was it likelv to happen 
the demagogic stringlh was cjntemjitible, and a 
humane jury shrunk from the horn I Ic penalty 
attend int on a eon Met ion for high treason The 
trial lasted eight davs, ending, on the 5th of No- 
vember, in a verdict of aequittal * 

The trial of Horne Tooke, which next followed, 
and which commenced on the 17th of Novimbery 
occupied BIX days, and was made remarkable by 
the perfect self-peissession, the wit, the acuteness, 
and the dialectics of the aecused, and by the per- 
sons he summoned as witnesses — persons who had 

* llw |ur) IimI alral at thf> IluminiiinH 0\Lr) dikIiI ftoni tlip SMh 
>r eif 1 >In r altimded 1 > Um. pro| 1 1 ifflmn til tin Luiirt nwuiii iii ll i 
lau t)*runn 
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once been in realityi or pretence, or to eerve a pre- 
sent purpose, hot parliamentary reformers , and 
in this category were the Duke of Richmond, 
m ister-gencrul of the ordnanct, and Pitt himscli, 
the prime minister, who was obliged to answer 
from the witness box the searching questions 
which the pribontr put to him from the bar con- 
cerning the not very remote dajs when thej had 
met as brother retormers under the root of the 
rhatehed House la\ern Tooke also adopted an 
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111 -, ni us c UTs( it argument, which was ver\ 
pr ]) I ind ])otent to e\ iier tc liinisclf, bit not 
«i) wi 1 c ileiilitcd tojustift tie lolitieil soiuties 
lie hid, he sud, belonircd tc Ihcbe reforming so- 
(utub f r a certain timi md liad gone uling with 
1'um t) i Cl rt 1111 Itgil kn^h, but no farther if 
111 f lok H 1 la e b\ a Wmd'^or co ich to be | ut d wn 
lit Him slow, w IS it to be inferred that he had 
giTic the wlnii wi^, anl must be answer ible for 
what passed in the coach after he hid left it 
Tin. lurt, on tin 22nd of Noicmber, and ut a late 
li ur of the e\eiiing, biought in a verdict of Mot 
Guikv * \ 1(1 ise impression has rather gincrally 

( bt lined hit it was the wit and abilit> of tliis\crv 
rcmirkable min that tiik the sling out of the 
g viriimiiit I losccutions, rendired political high 
tit ism trills lisb perilous than a common process 
f r m skincamur, and secured the lues and for- 
tunes )t all those who had been indicted with him 
but long bcfiie Home Tooke was brought to the 
bar of the Old Bailev the trial of W alker, at Lan- 
( ister, an 1 cither trials and proceedings had proved 
that j^nglish juries would not give verdicts of 
gmltv in in\ such cases, and the acquittal of 
Hardv had, in fact, deprived Tooke’s trial cf 
ncarlv all its p ilitical importance, and had injured 
his acquittal, e\ en if he had been as dull and ob- 
tuse as he w as quick and sharp 

On till Ist of December Bonnev, Jo}ce, Kvd, 
and rhimiB Hiliroft, the well-known dramatic 
writer, and the auth ir of one of the most interesting 
fragments of autobiography that exist in our 

*■ n p lurv 1 R 1 not 1 e II p rmitt d to bpi ir it from the tune of 
lpin|,H« n lilt till till I tt r tliev 1 al lpli\prt.d the r \LniiPt 
The\ Hlpjt t 1 I ni 1 II CufT i house evm ni^lt Rltended lythe 
ufl CLrs ot tl L irl Sk 
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language, were put to the bar, but the attorney- 
general stated that, as the evidence adduced on 
the two last trials and the evidence which applied 
to the prisoners was the same, and as, after the 
best conbideriition, those persons had been ac- 
quitted, he would submit to the jury and the court 
whether the piisoners should not be acquitted also, 
and that for this end and jiurpose he would not 
troubk them bv going into evidence The Lord 
Chief Jubtiee told the jur^ that, as there was no 
evidence they must, of course, hnd the prisoners 
not gmltv , and the jurv gave a formal verdict 
a cor bngly Ihc acquitted iirisoiiers all bowed to 
the ciurt aiid retired, except Holcruft, the author, 
who was anxious to speak ur read a long defence 
which he had written in his prison Ihe Lord 
Chief Tubtiee told Holcrofi that, having been 
acquitted, he had no rtg/U to address one word 
(ither to the court or the jurj The author per- 
bi*>tcd, and apparent!} in no verv gentle manner 
he would not, he said, dctiin the court more than 
half an h lur Baron Hutlmm called upon the 
kiepcr of Newgate to do his dut} and remove the 
jirib Tier Hoi roft then begg d to he permitted to 
bav cne word the Loid Chief Tustice said that, if 
he would be rca'-on iblc, and confine himself within 
c imp 1 ^ 8 , he would not st ip him , but that a speech 
(f half an hour was not a thing to be endured 
1 he uthor b ud tl it, as lit fi uiid the judgment of 
tl e (lurt wished him to withdiaw, he must take 
some ether means of publishing his sentiments 
U])on the { losicution Ihe Chief Justiee told him 
he h lU 1)( ttei take care of that, or he might get into 
ai ( tl er ser ipi us soon as he was ri lieved from this , 
and then II oleroft withdrew, siting he was very 
willing to suikr for what ne eunceived to be right. 
He soon prinUil his intended sjeech, and appa* 
reiith without getting into aiiv trouble on that ac- 
c ount On the same dav th it he and the three 
others were ae quitted, Thelwall was brought to 
the bur, and, it being asbumed that there was evi- 
dence against 1 im of a natuie difiercnt from that 
wluh had br^en produced against the rest of the 
indieted, his trial was allowed to go on It oicu- 
pied no less than four davs, and also terminated in 
a verdict of acquittal Upon thi<* suceession of 
acquittils the government ut drop various other 
pr )•'ecutl ms, md tin. prisoners were released All 
thi moie liber il part of the nation j lined in cele 
brating the honour and spirit ot Lnglish juries, 
and munv, who were no friends to the political 
«>oiittieB, and no admirers of the objects of the 
accused parties, united in praise of a tree and un- 
biubbed trial by jur\ 1 liese feelings were, perhaps, 
made the keener by the result of some other state 
trials which had taken place before a special com- 
mission at Ldiiihurgh On the I4th of August 
Robert Watt, late citizen of Edinburgh, and an 
embarrassed tradesman, was brought to the bar 
chaiged with eighteen overt acts of high treason, 
the most significant of which were that he had 
agreed to cause and procure the meeting of divers 
subjects under the name of a Convention, for 
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the purpose of asBuming to thomselTes the powers 
of government and legislation . that he had in- 
stigated and incited persons to send delegates to 
such cointntion, tW he had conspired ^ith 
other false traitors to oblige, by force, tbe king 
to alter the measures of government, to comply 
VI ith certain unlavvfiil demands, &c , and consent 
to the introduction of regulations and measures 
rc^pcetinc the government of the kingdom, that 
he had conspind and agreed to seize the castle of 
Edinburgh b) torce of arms, aith guns, pikes, 
spears, battle axes, tke , that be had com)io6ed, 
printed, published, and dispersed certain mali- 
cious, Clicked, and treasonable papers, inciting 
))eople to subscribe money for the use of him and 
his political clulis, that he hid hired and em- 
ployed one John F'airley to distribute such papers, 
and to incite the king’s subjects to give assurance 
of supp )rt, and to remit such money as should be 
collected, d.c , that he had employed the said John 
Fairley to instig ite the jieople to take up arms , 
that he had furtlur employed one ^^lIham Brown 
and one Roliert Orroek to make and procure arms, 
having paid them money for the same It was 
borne out by ihe crown witnesses, some of whom 
had been his associates and brother cluh-mcn, and 
who now betriycd him, as he, at one time, was 
ready to lietray them, that att h id bc( n a fore- 
most member of the sicnt cominittee, and of the 
committee of wavs and means of tlu society , that 
he had kept in his house the ty pes (set up) of a 
ycry seditious address to the soldiery, and hud 
caused a copj of the address to be giv in to a scr- 
)eant in Lord Hopitoun’s Fencibles, with the view 
of making that regiment mutiny, that he hid 
caused to be made certain pikes (not *)() in all) 
and had kept IG of the said pikes concealed in his 
own house (where they were found), and that he 
had often discussed a wild plan for getting p i^scs- 
Bion of the Castle of Kdinburgh, of all the banking- 
houses in the city, and of tin jursons of all tin 
judges, d,c No opportunit) was nigleeted by the 
crown lawyers to identify the dchigns and pro- 
ceedings of Watt with those of Muir Palmer, and 
the others who had been trunsp irted, and of Tho- 
mas Hardy and the others whose trial was yet to 
come on in England Some very vi< lent letters, 
signed by Hardy as secretary to the L tndon Cor- 
rcspimding Society, were read in evidence The 
counsil fur the prisoner (Mr Henry Erskinc) 
said he would rest his defence on a correspondence 
carried on between the Right Hunouiuble Henry 
Dundas, the lord advocati of Seotland, and 
Robert Watt, by which it would B))])ear that the 
pnsoner bad been a spy in the employment of 
government, and bad attended the meetings of the 
Friends of tbe People with no other view than 
that of giving infunnation of their proceedings A 
letter from the prisoner to Mr Secretary Dundas 
WHS read It stated that he (Watt) did not afiprove 
of the dangerous political pnnciples whieli then 
prevailed in Scotland , and that, at a friend to the 
consUtution, he tliought it his dutj to communicate 


to him, as a good subject, what lufoimation he 
could procure of the proceedings of those who 
styled themselves the Friends of the People, that, 
from his acquaintance with several of the leading 
men of that society, he flattered himself he had this 
in his power Ihe letter mentioned that he knewr 
some of these leading men in Perth, Dundee, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh, (three of the Edinburgh 
men weie named,) and euncluded with enjoining 
SLcreey To this letter a speedy answer was re- 
turned from London, which was also read in lourt 
Sicretary Dundas acknowledged the receipt of 
WTatt’b letter, and, after expressing a hope that 
things were nut so bad as he had n presented, de- 
sired him to go on, assuring him tliat he miuht 
depend ujion the strictest secrecy— tint he was 
jierfectly safe in any correspondence he might hold 
with him Another letter from ‘seeietary Dun- 
das to Mr Rit( hie, the prisoner’s agent, was 
next read, in answer to one from Rite hie reipiesting 
Mr Dundas to return such letters as the prisoner 
had written to him The secretary’s answer to 
this was that all the letters he had leceived from 
W’att had been delivered to the lord-ailvoe ite It 
otlie rw isL appe are d — and it w as aftervv ards so stateil 
by the prisoner, in his living confession — that the 
secretary tumid liini over to the lord idvocati, re 
tommending him to corrisjmnd with tiuit legil 
functionary , and that he did correspond with the 
lord-advocate from somi time in 17MJ till \ugiist 
or September, 17‘)3, when all suth iniereoursi 
w is stop|>ed, and he (Watt), le ising to he a go- 
vernment spy, became, in rii*4ty, what before he 
h id only pretended to be, a hoi re former 1 he lord- 
advocate assuming that in ilangir us times govtin- 
ment must avail ihemstlves of the sei vices of spies, 
or obtain information by any means that die rid 
thenisilves, said that he had admitted “ at niglit” 
and seviril times conversed with the ] iivontr at 
his own house , that the prisoner hid at ini tunc 
given him sonii inforrration respeeting the disaf- 
fection of a portion of a regiment whiih bethought 
of impirtance bat which, iqion inquiry, he found 
to be false o- ill founded , that in March, 1793, an 
ofier hud b i n made to him by the prisoner to dis- 
closi stnieri*;^ important secrets, provided he 
would give till prisoner lOUO/ , that hi had ahsu- 
liiteh refused, but that, somi time after, iijion the 
prisoner’s ri presentation that he was in great dis- 
tress to discharge a bill of 30/, which he Watt 
said he had been obliged to give to two men who 
had given him infunnation, he hud sent him a 
draft for that sum All this, the lord-advoeatc 
said, had happened previously to the meeting of 
thi Convcriiion at Edinburgh, since which time, or 
at least since October, 1793, he did not recollect 
seeing or having had any connexion with Mr 
Watt Mr Hamilton, the junior counsel fur the 
pnsoiicr, dwelt upon the correspondence In tween 
the secretary, the lord-advocate, and his client, en- 
deavouring to showr that the prisoner had not de- 
serted the service in which he had engaged, but 
had nut had an uppoitunity of performing it 
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effectually till tlie very moment that he -waa appre- 
hended aa a principal plotter and conapnator 
Watt, he aaid, waa nothmg more nor leaa than a 
paid spy of government , and every one knew that 
a Bpy waa obhged to aaaume not only the appear- 
ance of thoae whoae aecreta he meant to betray, but 
even to take pait in their proceedings, in order to 
prevent auapicion or discovery Thus a spy in an 
army rsas often obliged to wear a uniform of the 
enemv, and even to appear in arms against his 
country , and would it not be hard indeed to put 
such a spj, if taken, to death for having had re- 
course to the means nece8sar> for the discharge of 
the dutj or service he had undertaken ? All the 
proceedings of the trial occupied five dajs, but, m 
the end, the jury brought iii their verdict— Guilty 
On the 5th of September Samuel Dow me, a silver 
smith of Edinburgh, who had been closely con- 
nected with Watt, was put upon his trial, charged 
with high treason, and with eighteen overt acts, 
the same as those with which Watt had been 
charged The e\idence was also nearlj the same, 
b it the character of the man was different , and 
the jur>, in giMng their verdict against him (on 
the 6 h of Si pteinber), unanimously recommended 
him to mercv The Lord President, who sat 
at the head of the special commission, pronounced 
sentence of dcith upon both prisoners, to be exe- 
cuted Dy hanging, boweling, beheading, and quar- 
tering Dow me was respited, and, in the end, 

received the king’s free pardon, but Watt was 
drawn on a hurdle, painted black, to the west end 
of the Luckenbooths, and hanged until he was dead, 
on the loth of October That part of the sentence 
which related to boweling and quartering had been 
levioush remitted , but, when the bod} was taken 
own from the gallows, it was stretched upon a 
table, and the cxc'^Jtioner, with two bbws of the 
axe, cut off the head, which was received in a 
basket, and then held up to the multitude, while 
the executioner called aloud *' This is the head of 
a traitor, and so perish all traitors*” Watt died, 
as he had lived, a shuffling, selfish, canting, cow- 
ardly scoundrel In the confession which he wrote 
on the evening before his execution, when all hope 
of a re} rie\e liad abandoned him, he declared that, 
after the cessation of his correspondence with the 
lord advocate, his mind changed in favour of re- 
form ,** that, being naturally ambitious and en- 
terprising,” he advised the formation of the com- 
mittee of ways and means, and the secret com- 
mittee, approved of and got printed the * Address 
to the Fencibles,* and other seditious papers , that 
he had sent John Fairley and others ** through the 
country to sound the public mind and to give in- 
structions that he had conceived matteis to be 
ripe for a rising, or “ that there remained almost 
nothing to do, for the execution of the whole, but 
a visit to England and Ireland by intelligent and 
confidential persons ,” that he had planned how 
to seize Edinburgh Castle, the post-office, other 
public offices, the banks, the judges, the city ma- 
gistrates, the commander-m-chi^i Ac., together 
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vnth ” Ihe froperiy of such persons asirere deemed 
immical to liberty^* that his views msdl this were 
the good of soaety, and not robbery and murder, 
although he would not say but his own interest 
was blended in these views for toko u kc, that 
if he senes society^ but wiU naturally expect a 
reward I’*) , that he had hoped, by means of a 
successful revolution of the three kin^oms, to be 
able to pay his creditors , and, finally, that he 
sorely repented him of all that he had done and 
planned, being now convinced that it was the duty 
of all sincere Christians to give honour to whom 
honour is due, and fear to whom fear, ** and to 
leave the reformation of abuses in the state to those 
who mind only earthl} things ” But the guilty 
intentions of this poor wretch will hardly cover the 
conduct of the lord advocate and the government 
in his regard , and (particularly after having been 
emplo}ed as their spy) the imbecility of his plans, 
the nullity of his means of execution and the small 
number and mean condition of his proven accom* 
plices, ought assuredly to have saved him from 
capital punishment These accomplices were ft 
poor schoolmaster or usher, a half- starved weaver, 
a cabinet-maker, and three others equally unwar- 
likc, and apparentl} just as poor. 

On the assembling of Parliament (on the last 
da} hut one of the year), the speech from the 
throne, delivered by the king m person, insisted 
on the necessity of a yigorous prosecution of the 
war, and represented the resources of the French 
republic as in a state of rapid decline It openly 
avowed, what there was no possibility of conceal- 
ing, that the disappointments and reverses which 
which we had experienced in the course of the 
} car’s campaign were great, but it maintained 
that there wa«« no ground fur despair, that France 
w as exhausted by the unexampled efforts she had 
made, and that everv thing which had passed in the 
interior of that country had shown the progressive 
decay of its resources and the instability of every 
part of that violent and unnatural system The 
desperate condition of Holland and the United 
Provinces, which the Duke of York had vainly en- 
deavoured to defend against the overwhelming 
force of Pichegru, was frankly admitted , and his 
majesty informed the Houses that the States Ge- 
neral had been led, by a sense of present difficul- 
ties, to enter into negotiations for peace with the 
paity now prevailing in that unhappy country, 
1 ranee but he added that no established govern- 
ment or independent state could, under the present 
circumstances, derive real security from negoti- 
ations , and that, on our part, negotiations coidd 
not be attempted without saenfiemg both our 
honour and safety to an enemy whose chief animo- 
sity was avowedly directed against these kingdoms. 
He mentioned the local importance of Corsica, the 
spirited efforts of its inhabitants to deliver them- 
selves from the yoke of the Frendi, and his accept- 
ance of the crown and sovereignty of that island. 
Through the wisdom and moderation of Gtonenl 
Washington and his party, who had experienced 
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•one difllcolty m zeaisting the negotiationt of the 
French repubhcam, and the aniiDOBUies of a great 
part of the Amencan people, 'who fancied that thia 
might be a favourable opportuiiitv for venting their 
■pite and aiding in ruining the country which gave 
them their origin, their language^ their lawb, and 
all that was good and tried in their institutions, 
the king was enabled to announce the happv con- 
clusion of a treaty of amity, commerce, and naviga- 
tion with the United States of America, in which 
It had been his object to remove, as far as possible, 
all grounds of jealousv and misunderstandinj;, and 
to improve an intercourse benehcial to both coun 
tnes His mafcstv also announced the cone lusi n 
of a treaty for tlic inarriuge of tl c Prince ut \\ alee 
with the Pnncesb C irulinc i Brunswick, trusting 
that parliament would enahli h ni to make ]>rovi- 
sion tor sue h an e^tahlishnicnt as tlicv iiiikIu think 
suitable to the rank and di^nitv of the heir ap- 
parent In both H luses the debutew on the address 
were exceedingly warm , but although the unfa- 
vourable pro^fiects of tlie war, and the downfall of 
Robespierre and of all the J i )bin party, induced 
some members, who had hi lurto supported the 
war, to object to a rcsi lution which seemed to im- 
ply an indetin tc coutinuance of lustiliiies, the 
ministerial majorities were not materially dinii 
Dished \ii aiiiendment in tlie I )ipcr 11 use, 
proposed by the Eirl of Guilit rd, was reieeteel 
oy 107 against IJ , and, in the C iiiinons, the 
strength of miiii*«ter8 proved, on the divibiun, to 
be 246 to 7d Mr Canning, who was fast ribiiig 
into reputation, particularly disiinguibhed hinistlf 
111 these debates He utged that our failurea on the 
Contmeiit had lieen oceabioned bj the inisc nduct 
and de-ertion f our allies , (hut the fall of llobes* 
pierre and the subsequent changes in the 1 rench 
goverunient — changes which left untamed the la^c 
for conquest— did n it warrant this country to at- 
tempt a treaty of peace, that a pacific atiun with 
that republic at present would bring so little sccu- 
rit}, that no diminution of our fleets and arinies 
could possibly ensue, and our expe ises must re 
main as great as though we were actuilly at war 
Mr W indtium also at ribuud the ill sueccbs of the 
war on the Continent to the niise onduct of some of 
our allies But the most alarming circunis unce 
attending thu war of principles was, ht said, the 
fact that we were not true to ourselves The poli- 
tical soacties in England had in his apprehension, 
done great mischief by propagating republican or 
revolutionary principles He represented in a 
most odious light the acquittal of Hard}, Horne 
Tooke, and the other members of those sueieiies, 
describing them as no better than acquitted felons 
When ceiled to order for these strong expressions, 
he explained himself by saving tliat, though prooft 
had not been furnished of their It gal guilt, it did 
not follow that they were free from moral guilt 
AUk 1795. On the 5th of Januarx Sheridan, 
who bad introduced that subject in the debates on 
the address, rose to move for leave to bring in a 
hill for the repeal of the suspension of the lUbess 


Corpus Act In his speech he said that the pre- 
amble to that suspension act affirmed that a dan- 
gerous and treasonable conspiracy existed in this 
country , but that the recent verdicts at the Old 
Bailey hud shown this eonspirac} to be a mere 
fabrication of ministers, who bad exercised an 
unlaw ful influence over the grand jury that found 
the indictments He taxed W indham with a scan- 
dalous misapplication of language the parties 
accused of high treason had, he said, undergone 
the strictest Inal, no pains had been spared to 
criminate them , 8000Z had been paid to the 
crown lawyers, and no less than two hundred wit- 
nesses had been procured at a vast expense against 
oi e of tlie prisoners alone He laughed at and was 
very jocose on the epithet of ** formidable” which 
hid been applied by iiiinisters to the alleged club 
conspiracy, the strength and preparation of which 
consib c(l of an arsenal furnished with one pike 
and nine rusty mubketb, and an exchequer con- 
tainii g nine pounds and one had shilling In the 
pieceding debate he had declared that the mem- 
htrb of the House were not free so long as the sub- 
puision of the Habeas Corpub lubted , and he now 
iiisibled that to bUbpciid the Habeas Corpus \ct 
was ill fact to suspend the whole Briti"!! coiistitii- 
tioii, and that notliing less than imminent, ub will 
ubividiiit and proved d inL,cr, e luld warrant any 
sui ii sUb{K iibiun \\ ith more truth or less ex- 
axkeraiioii than ubualh eriterid into uiiposition 
htirdiigues he diiland tliut minibters were now 
acting on the m questionable of all information, 
that of b) les , a bpeeicb of ^gen s mure immeroub, 
mure employed and more relied upon than at any 
pudding pi nod Windham, in re{ lying with 
gnat warmth to Sheridan imputed the verdicts of 
a quittal pronoun ed h\ the juiic** to ignorance 
and ineaptei v to discern tin true si lie and heui- 
ingb f the eusis hel >re Uiim, and ri isserted that, 
whatever the overt ac b ni ght have been, the real 
object of the pditicul sjcieties wab to overturn tlie 
constitution In addition to the high eonsideratii ii 
and iiiilueiiec which Windham cnjuyid in virtue 
of hib uwi perboiiul iharuiier and bhining uhilititb, 
he w IS now biiiee tin Titirement of Burke from 
jiarliaiueiit, considerid, on these vital pouts at 
1 abt, Hb till mouth piect i f that great Btatesman, 
the wiiuht of Bulk being thus superadded to hib 
own Mr Lrskini, who had been counsel for 
W’ulkirof Manchester, for Hardy, Horne Fooki, 
and every one of the priboners brought to the bi r 
of the Old Bailey, contended, in a long and elabo- 
rate speech, that the lute trials had explicitly dis- 
proved the existence of a conspiracy , that the 
verdicts of juries were not to be questioned, and 
that, as the existence of a conspiracy was the babis 
on which the busptnsion of the Habeas Corpus 
rested, there could now be no pretence for its con- 
tinuance On the other side, Mr Sergeant Aduir 
urged that, if the determination of a juiy were 
never, or in no cam, to be called iii question, the 
liberty of the subject would stand upon very feeble 
ground, that parliament was clearly entitled to 
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investigate the conduct of juries, for others isc 
there would be no redress against the corruption of 
juries or of judges, or against ministerial oppression* 
With these maxims Adair justified the di8CU<^sionB 
on the late political trials, the issue of which, 
though in favour of the accused, had not, as he 
thought, established their innocence in any deter- 
minate manner The suspicions entertained against 
them had not been cleared up to their advantage ; 
in one particular case the jur^ had hesitated two 
hours He thought the transactions of the societ les 
BufficientW proved unconstitutional and even trea- 
sonable n tentions , and he held that, as the same 
circumstances on which the suspension act was 
grounded m 17Q4 still existed, no valid motive 
could be alleged for its repeal Fox made an elo- 
quent speech on the other side, urging that, as 
Hard^, whose trial had decided the others, had 
been priv\ to all the transactions of the societies 
and of the several parties accused, he must un- 
avoidablv have been condemned if anv conspiracy 
had (xisted, hut, the debate being closed by a 
speech from Pitt, Sheridan was outvoted b\ 185 
against 41 On the l*Sth the attonie\ -general 
moved for and obtained leave to bring in a bill for 
contiiiu ng the su6])enbion , and the second reading 
of this hill was carried on ♦he 2ird, ifter another 
long debate, b^ a majuritv of 23^ against 53 In 
the House of L irds, where much the same argu- 
ments wire used for and against the sijBpetision, 
the bill was passed without a division, but the 
Dukfs of N irtolk and Bidfonl, the Mirquess ot 
Lausdowne, and the Furls of Laudtrd de and 
Guildl )rd enured a spirited protest 

On the 7th of Tanuarv ministers calltd foi an 
augmentation in the number ot svamtn and iiia 
rines, stating that the serv ice ot the >ear, to be 
properlv coiidurt d, would require S5,0(K) sailors 
and 15,000 marines It order to raise the dih- 
cientnumher ex))editiuu(ilv, and without the harbh- 
ness and violence of impressing. Put propubcd that 
a certain iiumbtr of men sliould be iurnibhed by 
each merchant ship on clexring out, in priportioii 
CO its tonnage, and that every parish in the king- 
dom should be made to contribute one man , and, 
after a lew alterations, this plan was adopted Some 
severe strictures were passed by oppobitioii on 
the manner in which both the arm^ and nav^ hud 
been managed , and the remarks made wtre cer- 
tainly lustihed by the errors which govirnment had 
committed and was still committing, 111 regard to 
both branches of the service, and more particu- 
larh in regard to the laud forces But the oppo- 
sition overshot their mark and disgusted the great 
bodv of the nation b\ exulting in the failures w Inch 
had attended our arms, and by representing that it 
was absurd for England to think of contending 
With France , and Pitt called English sympathies 
round him bv reminding the House that we were 
not only masters ot the seas, but had obtained, on 
the Ist of June, 17^ one of the most signal naval 
victories that ever graced our annals; that the 
commerce and credit of Great Britain were never 


in a more iplendid condition; that in the wont 
days of our advenities no disgrace had sullied onr 
military character ; that we had been unsucccessAii 
on the continent of Europe, but that true courage 
was not to be dismayed by temporary failures or 
disappointments, at a time when we were contend- 
ing for all that was dear to our hearts and that 
made life of any value 

Bv this time it was visible that, besides the 
United Provinces, both Prussia and Spain were on 
the point of breaking with the coalition, and con- 
cluding separate treaties with the French republic* 
Austria too, our oii1\ steadv allv, was in want of 
monev, and thought herself entitled to call upon 
Great Britain for a supply Shtdid not, how ever, 
demand a suhsidv, as the Ling of Prussia had 
done but onlj a loan, and, whatever mistakes her 
generals had committed in the field, she had, un- 
like Prussia, made great and costlj exertions in 
the common cause On the 4ih of Ftbiuary Pitt 
delivered a message from the Ling, stating the 
earnest intention of the emperor hrancis to make 
still mort vigorous exertions in the next cam- 
jiaign, hut intimating, at the same time, the urgent 
neressitv of a loan of four millions sterling, on the 
credit of the reveimts aiising from his imperial 
mniestv’b hereditarv dominions It was impossible 
f r tlu op) ositiou not to take notice of and de- 
nounce the foul misapplication of the subsidy 
granted to the king of Prussia that money, aa we 
have stated, had been chiefly employed, not on the 
Rhine or the Moselle, but on the Vistula, — not 
agaiiiht the c mmon eiuin> the Ficnch, but against 
the hapless and almost helpless Poles Sheridan, 

1 ox, and others dwelt upon this iniquitous transac- 
tion, iud argued thit the emperor was not more 
trustwoithy than his Prussiau majestv. Pitt and 
his supporters were forced to admit that the con- 
duct of Prussia had been highlv censurable , but 
thev insisted that there was a wide diflerence m 
the case and conduct of Austria, whose own vital 
interisis were deptndent on the i'»Bue of the pre- 
sent war The motion for compiling with the 
emperor’s demands was carried by the usual great 
majority 

On the 23rd of February the minister, in 
opening the budget, made a statement of the 
(iitiic force requited for the service of the 
>iai It amounted to 100 000 seamen in all, 
120,000 regulars for guards and gamsons, 
5(),0i)U militia, 40,000 regulars for Ireland and 
for the West Indies and other colonies beiideB 
ftncibles and volunteers, foreign troops in Biitish 
pav, and embodied French emigrants Tlie sup- 
plies demanded for these immense forces were 
1 6,027, CK)0^. To this sum was to be added 200,000/. 
annual subsidy to the king of Sardinia, whose 
strength and resources were ncarlv exhausted, and 
who would have required a subsiuv of 2,000,000/. 
to enable him to reconstruct and increase his army 
and fortresses There were also sundrj deficien- 
xies in taxes, &c. to be made np at home, so tkfit 
the sura total required b> the chancellor of the 

3 (I 2 
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ezchettoer, including the interest on the debt, 
lomewhat exceeded 21,500,000/ In oi4er to 
make up this amount some neiiv duties were im- 
posed upon tea, coffee, raisins, foreign grocery and 
fruits, foreign timber, insurances, writs and afEda- 
Yits, hair-ponvder licences, &,c , and, to increase the 
receipts ot the post office, the privilege of franking 
letters IK as somewhat abridged lo the outcry 
raised against these additional burthens Pitt re- 
plied by triumphantl) reciting the e\traordinar\ 
increase of the national commerce, which in 1794 
had exceeded what it had ever been even in the 
most flourishing year of peace The opposition 
clouded this bright prospect by alluding to the 
very severe winter which had been experienced 
throughout Europe, and to the apprehensions en- 
tertained ever\ where f ir the next harvest Minis- 
ters insisted that the strictest investigation had left 
no reason fur anv such fears, but hud {roved on 
the contrarv, that a most abundant harvest was to 
be expected, as well in our own as in other coun- 
tries Ihe ways and means were voted as the 
chancellor of the exchequer desired, but some of 
his adiierents, whose live of p mp w is urcattr 
than their patriotism, seriouslv ubjected to the new 
powder-tax, on accouil of the licavv e\{Knbe thev 
must incur to be entitUd to powder the heads of 
thtir coachmen, grooms, and footmen 

In both Houses the o]){) 08 ition made repeated 
efforts to drive the government into negotiations 
with the French rejiublic, which thev represented 
as much improved from what it had been during 
the reififn of terror, which was true, and os will 
disposed to renounce conquest and propagandibm, 
which was false. Earl Stanhope, whose vio 
lent, mflammatorv , and half-mad spuches had 
served as texts to the intemperate reformers and 
reforming societies, and more purticularlv to tin 
weavers and other political mcchaiiicb bevuiid the 
Tweed, who could think it no sin 1 1 r({)cat what a 
peer of the realm had uttered in parliinent, had, 
as early as the Gth of Januarv, movrd a reso- 
lution in the Lpper H use to the effect that 
Great Britain neither ought nor would inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of France, hut would 
enter into a pacihc negotiation with that conn 
try On the 2f)th of February Mr Grev made 
a motion of the same tendt iicv in the Commons , 
and on the 27th of the same month the duke ot 
Bedford, in the Lords, moved for facilitating the 
opening of a negotiation with France but all these 
motions, together with sundry others having the 
same object, were negatived by immense majorities, 
and a resolution for the vigorous prosecution of the 
war was carried almost by acclamation Minis- 
ters and their friends admitted that the republican 
nature of the French government was not to be 
considered as an insurmountable bar to negotiation 
It was not, they said, because the French had made 
themsdvea republicans that we were at war with 
them, but because they wanted to make, by force 
of arms, propagaodism, intngue, and internal sedi- 
tion and dissension, republicans of all the nationa 


of Europe, m order that they might reign over 
them as their protectors — because fiiey were effa- 
cing the old landmarks of Europe, and aiming at, 
and for the present achieving, conquests on all 
Bides, — that we must lavish our treasures and our 
blood, or consent to see the ruin of all our allies, 
the total destruction of llie balance of power, and 
the entablishment of one immense, insolent, and 
coiistantU aggressive power. The Earl of Mans- 
field affirmed the right of a nation to interfere 
in the government of another that acted on princi- 
ples dangeious to its neighbours, and, ns the 
French had indisputably adopted and were still 
acting upon such prmciplefe, he thought that those 
against whom the principles were levelled might 
{ustly demand the renunciation of them as the pre- 
liminary to any peace or accommodation On the 
same side Lord Auckland said, that it would be bad 
policy t) betray despondency and a fear of France, 
althmgh the oppusitnn had chosen to represent 
that country as invincible , that prudence dictated 
pcrbcverancc in the contest until we could con- 
clude It honourably , that, were it once made evi- 
dent that 1 ranee had renounced her dangerous 
princ i])leB and ambitious designs the British go- 
vernment would not object to a fair and just nego- 
tiation with her, that he did not mean, however, 
that the resturati in of monarchy in France should 
he insisted on at all hazards, but only that while 
hostilities lasted we should employ our stiength 
in restoring nionarcliv there, as that s{)ccit8 of go- 
vernment which would best igiswer the jiurposeb of 
general peace and security to all the {loweis in the 
coalition Lord Grenville urged that thtre was 
I still 110 government in France deserving of the 
I name, tbit everything in that country was in a 
' state of transition and change, that there was no 
power or ]mrt\ or b(dy oi mtn with whom we 
could siftlv (r eieditably negotiate, and he very 
justly observed, that, though the guillotine had be- 
come less active at Pans, the Reign of Terror and 
tyranny was far from being over 

On the ?4th of March 1 ox moved that a com- 
I mittee of tne whole House should take into oonsi- 
I deration the state of the nation, which he re{)re- 
sented as degraded and dangerous in the extreme 
Pitt allowed that some of the subjects {iroposed for 
inquiry were of the highest im{)ortunce , but he 
held that this was not a proper season fur discussing 
them Mr Canning argued that the actual tur- 
bulent situation of Ireland was a sufficient excuse 
for declining all such discussions at present Fox 
WHS outvoted bv 219 against G3 A similar mo- 
tion, made six days after in the Lords by the Earl 
of Guildford, was negatived by a majority of 90 * 
Great attention was bestowed upon the armed 
forces and the means of bettering their food, ge- 
neral condition, and disci phne in the month of 

April ministers, without the authority of parliament, 
made an extra allowance of bread and meat for 

• DurlBg Ui* MMiaa Mr WUlMrfbiM lud* Ills aiuiul nolioD te 
tSr abolitloa of the Slav* Tnd», ud on the >6th of Fbbnary, tt 
was neipillvad Inn fhto Hoom by • vijordv of it 
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the army. The opposition very properly objected 
to this proceeding, as tending to impress the sol- 
dier} with the false ideo that the bounty proceeded 
from the generosit} of the cro^n, and not from the 
pockets of the people and as being an insult offered 
to the lec^islature which was sitting at the time 
General Macleod moved that a committee should 
be appointed to take the matter into consideration, 
and that the House should resolve that it was un- 
constitutional to augment the pay or allowances of 
the arm\, without previous!} consulting, or after- 
wards suWittiug the measure to parliament Fox 
said that it was clear that, while parliament was 
sitting, no additional pa\ could be granted to the 
army without the consent of both Houses, that no 
objection la\ to the grant itself, but a great one to 
the slight put upon the legislature b> not apphing 
for its n'^sent Pitt endeavoured to exculpate the 
iniuietr\ bv representing the relief as temporarv, 
and as arising out of the circumstances of the mo- 
ment, such as the increased price of priMsions, Ac , 
and b> representing that an^ augmentation of pay 
\ oted by jiarli ament w uld ha\ e become permanent 
This leasonini,, however, did ii t give mwh satis- 
idct on , some of his out-and-out adherents seemed 
ready to join the opposition on this p int, and 
Macleod’b motion was onl\ ^ot rid of b\ the pre- 
vious quGsti n, which was carried bv Gl against 23 
Windham, who, as secret ir} -at war, had signed 
the obn( xious and irregular order, was more suc- 
cessful in sundr> measures he introduced in the 
House for maintainim, discipline and increasing 
the strength of the militia regiments, fui improving 
their staffs, ior all iw ing them the Ube of artiller} Ac 
Mr Canning had strong grounds fur his ibber 
lion us to the alarming state of affairs and opinions 
in Ireland that counlrv w is ever} dav appre ach- 
ing nearer to the ergi of open rebellion , but we 
re^'Crve the narrative of events for the moment 
when the misk was thrown off and the sword 
drawn, in order to com])re^6 in one clear vi w the 
circunistuiK es which preceded, accompanied, and 
followed tint unhappy outbieik 

The marriage cf the Duke of \orkwith the 
Prussian prinee'^s had not been, snd did not ae< m 
likely iw be, productive of issue Prinee Augustus 
Duke of Sussex had contracted a im rriage w ith a 
subject, in defiance of the Roval Murriige Act, 
and the well known rtsoluteness of his father to 
enf rce the rigours of that enactment W hatever 
doubt may cling to the celebration of a marriage 
between the Prince of Wales and Mrs Fitzherbert, 
none can attach to the marriage— the double mar- 
riage ceremony — of the Duke of Sussex W hile 
travelling in Italy m 1792 that prince became ac- 
quainted at Rome with the family of Lord Dun 
more, a Scotch nobleman he became enamoured 
of Lady Augusta Murray, one of his lordship’s 
daughters and with or without the consent of her 
family, who could not be ignorant of the Royal 
Marnage Act, which struck all such unions with 
the itaniip of illegality, and who ought to have 
been warned by & questionable position of ^e 


fair Fitzherbert, a private marriage took place at 
Rome * After sta}ing some months at Rome the 
prince returned to London with his bride who 
was now encemte At the instances of the lady 
and her friends. Prince Augustus agreed to the 
celebration of a second and a public marriage, to 
be attended with all the forms of an ordinary 
English marriage To complete the residence 
of one month in the parish of St. Geoi^e, 
Hanover square, in order that banns might be 
published in that parish church, they took lodgings 
in South Moltun-strcet in the house of a coal- 
merchant In due time the parties were regularl} 
asked m church, and on the 5th of December, 
1793, thev were again united, according to the full 
ceremonies of the Church of England, m St 
George’s, Hanover-square, under the names of 
Augustus Frederick and \ugusta Murra} t The 
king lost no time in instituting a suit of nullitVi 
in his own name, in the Arches Court of Canter- 
hurv, to set a<«ide the validity of the marriage on 
the ground of the Ro}al Marriage Act On the 
8th of Januarv 1794, Mr lleseltine, the king’s 
proctor, served a citation on Lady Murrav to 
answer the charges of the suit On the 13th of 
the same month Lad} Augusta was brought to 
1 ed of a son The privv council occupied itself 
fur two divB in investigating all the circumstances 
attending the marriage, and in examining Lady 
Dunmore, Ladv E Murray, the coal merchant 
and his wife a gentleman who resided at Twicken- 
ham, and the elergvman whe performed the 
marri ge cercmjn} it St George’s The Royal 
Marri Act was clear and positive, the mar- 
riage, h\ that act, was no marriage at all, 
and the Lcclesiastical Court, with very little 
deliberation, pionounced both the ceremony at 
Rome and the cercinonv at London to be null and 
void 1 hough separated in law, the couple did 
not separate m fact thev lived together conjugally 
at least till the birth of another child — a daughter 
— and the perpetual separation which then took 
place 18 said to have depended upon causes and 
circuin*^tancc3 virv different from the will of the 
king ef England, the law of parliament, or the 
canons of the Arches Court We will not attempt 
to institute comparisons or moke distinctions be- 
tween the conduct, in these delicate matters, of 
thf eldest and the hlth son of George III , al- 
though, in the spirit of party, that invidious task 
has been undertaken by many, and things have 
been extenuated or set down in malice to the one 
or the other prince, according to party predilec- 
tions We would fain pass over all these facts in 
total silence , but they were attended by not un- 
important consequences , and perhaps something 
IS attained by relating Acm simply as they oc- 
curred, without comment or bias N otwithstanding 

* Lord D nmore wu not wltl hii familv in ItaU He wu at tlie 
time or he became eliortly ofternarde, fcovemoi of the Bahumn 
blanda Lad\ Dinmnru naa travelling with her two daughtere 
La Iv \ and Lady E M irruv 

t Hie Duke of Sumen at the time of the marriage in ^ Geosgn e 
rhuKh, hed very nearly attained 1 ii Sift year baTlng been bom m 
the 87th of January 1778. 
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her eqaiToeal tituetion, and the declaration of Mr 
Fox in the Houae of CommonB that in her caae 
there had never been any marriage or nuptial cere- 
mon) of anv kind. Mm Fitzherbert continued to 
live with the Prince of ales, and no incont>idcr- 
ahle portion of the high society of England, re- 
probating the seyerity of the Roval Marriage Act, 
visited her and treated her as the lavrfwl ivife of 
the heir to the throne , but a change and dis^e- 
verance of that connexion also was about to take 
place at the time when the Ecclesiastical Court 
nulliBed the marriage of the Duke of Sussex 
The fair widow of two husbands had u friend, a 
bosom friend, a grandmother, not mereh v\ ithout 
a gre> hair,* but with the full possescion ot that 
kind of beauty which was most to the taste of his 
roval highness of W alts This was Lidv lersev 
the daughter of on Irish clergvman, who had been 
celebrated and t asti d a quartt r of a centurv ago 
as “the beautiful Miss Twysden ’ t The vouc of 
common fame had fur some time proclaimed that 
the Jersev had supplanted the 1 itzherbert when, 
in the summer of 1704, a noticeable s(}aration 
took place the 1 itzh rlurt wintt) Marine the 
Jersey to Bright iii , her n ble lord and I usband 
was appointed master ot the hirse to the Prince 
of Wales ^hfii the Fitzherlieit nturntd t ) iwii 
she gave up her house m Pall mall , lu i c i de\ uit 
friend shone foremost iii all tlie fes iviiics 
Carlton House, as «he had recent Iv clc i c in tli sc 
at the Pavili >n at Brighton from that t me i r- 
ward the prince and the fair Cath lie never met 
again * Upon this separati m the king and queen 
renewed their lustances to induce tlie heir to the 
throne to marrv a foreign and protestant princess , 
and the prince, again encumbered — and encum- 
bered more than ever — with debt, at lust consented, 
upon the express condiuon it is said, of obi ining 
the payment of his di bts, and a more liberal illow- 
anoe of money fur the future As his rov tl high- 
ness had never been abroad, and had seen none of 
the ladies among whom his choice c uld he made 
(the whole number of them, what with pditical 
considerations and what with religion, was exceed- 
ingly limited), he appears to have left the choice 
of a bride to his father and mother 1 he queen. 
It 18 said, strongly reconimeiidcd her own niece, 
the Princess Louisa AugusU \melia of Mecklen- 
burg (afterwards the fair, graceful, high minded, 
but most unfortunate Queen of Prussia) , but the 
king preferred his own niece, his sistc i s daughter, 
the Princess Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the reigning Duke of Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel, who had so unforiunatelv led the 
Prussians against the French republic ans m 1792, 
and the choice was determined in fav jur of this 
lady. Even in the list of roval matrimonial 
alliances it would be difficult to find (at least in 

* Among the flonoa and matehlew fell itie* 1 1 wrAh Hit imat 
end Srst Duehem uf Marllior ugh that | leiMut y ti C I > C i her 
enumenteA her havlos been a grioit hrAoilniotber witi i ui (,n v h ire 
—Apoloffy 

t rhiA lo^ WM maiT ed to (jeorge Bum \ fuurU 1 iirl nf J rae> 
in March l^fo Uor liiUh« wboH hmiw die H«^dMd Hiahopor 


modem days) one more unhappy than this, or one 
that more clearly promised from the beginning to 
be unhappy If on the one side the prince, with 
hiB ties, connexions, pursuits, and habits of life, 
was a reluctant briclegroom, the princess was 
scarcely a more willing bride, and, if a report 
universallv prevalent on the Continent, as in Eng 
land, is entitled to credit, she had been warmly 
attached to a young German prince serving on her 
father’s staff, and had fur him re]ected the prof- 
fered hand of the Crown Prince of Prussia, who, 
m 17Q7, became King Frederick William III, 
and espoused the Princess of Mec klenburg, whom 
Queen Charlotte cf 1 ngland had wished to select 
for her son the Prince of V\ ales W hatever in- 
fluences, paternal or extra-paternal (her father 
was subsidized hv England at the time), may have 
been used to obtain her consent, or whether any 
such influences were necessary, the negotiation was 
soon settled by Lord Malmesbury, who went over 
to Germaiiv for that purpose towards the end 
of the vear 1794 After a circuitous route by 
land made necessary hv the war on the Continent, 
ana after a rcniuh vovage hv sea, not wholly with- 
out the risk of the British squadron that escorted 
her fiom the m uth of the Elbe being attacked by 
the 1 rench the princess reac bed the British coast, 
wheic the squadi n envihqied m a dense fog, was 
ihligid to liv to for ntarlv forty eight hours At 
last tin sliips uluhd safelv into the estuarv of the 
Ihamis and (ardme of Brunswick embarking 
in a roval vaclit limdtd at A>reenwich on Sunday 
lilt 5lh of \pril 179^ On the evening of the 8th 
the murriaue cen inonv was jiertormed l)\ tne Arch- 
Insho]) of Canierlnirv at St James’s On the 27th 
uf A} nl the ( hcincellor of the Exchequer delivered 
a missage from the king, recommending the set- 
tling of some suitable proMsion ujKin the Prince 
and Prim ess ot \\ ales His ma)estv at the same 
time expressed t e (kepest rt ^ret at the necessity of 
prLMding the means ot freeing the Prince ot Wales 
fruiii encumbrances to a large amount , but said 
Ik t uteri 1 ned no idea uf proposing to relieve him 
otherwise than by the application of part of the in- 
creased income which might be settled on his roval 
highness It is said that the prince, in consenting 
t ) the marriage, had understood that his d( bts were 
to be dischargtd bv a parliamentary grant, or a 
Buieeasion of grants, so as to leave his increased 
revenue entirely tree , and that the course now 
proposed annoyed and irritated him beyond mea- 
sure, making mure and more unpalatable the union 
which he had contracted, and his dissatisfaction 
with which he took little care to conceal Pitt 
simplv moved the taking into immediate considera- 
tion hiB iniqc sty’s message, but Colonel Stanley 
observed, that, parliament having already mud the 
debts of the prince, it was proper that a call of the 
House should precede any further grant of this 
nature ; and that the king^s message, for the last 
payment of the Prince of Walea’s debts in 1787, 
ought to be read The minister opposed all this 
ns unnecessary , the king’s praaent intenttou not 
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being to require a grant to discharge at once the 
whole of the debt, but onl) to enable the prince to 
pay it oft gradualU out of hia increased allowance 
Pitt also spoke of the propnttj of making an ade- 
quate proMsion for the splendour that ught to 
attend the heir-apparent of the British cro\»n, re- 
maiking that thi allowance which would now be 
askel tor was smaller than that which had been 
settled on the prince s grandfather, Frederick 
Prince of Wales, while the value of money was far 
less now than then The moment was not veiy 
favourable lor prodigalil\ the expenses of the war 
were cnornioub, and cnistinth incnabing, mil- 
h )i)6 weic wanud f i subsidies, and services avowed 
(1 faurtl, iKvv tixcs, not verj onerous in their 
seviril amount's, but consider ible in the uggre- 
gatt, peiplcMi Ill their iiumher and varietv, and 
ve\a ions in ilicir colieetnn, had been im posted , 
provisions were txietdingh deir and, uotwith- 
siandine: the piosperilv ot some branches of trade, 
maii\ t lasses f th pe pit wcie suflering severe 
privati ins Man\ iiitiuhcrs f the llou^e were dis- 
salishcd and iilirnitd, and some oi them expressed 
their feelings s rough Mr *^umner thought that, 
before the Commons proceeded to \ )t( the priii e 
anj moie mone\ thex ought to be informed how 
the ] receding w,rant fir the paviiient ui his debts 
had hcdi applied Mr Curwen warned thtUou e 
that one i f ihe le iding causes of the I rencli revolu- 
tion liad been the unihinking { rodigalitv of the 
primes of the ny il fanuh , ind Mr M irtin ex- 
el nmed, that the uiih suit vva\ f miintuning 
m iiirch\,in times like tie pustiit, was to pri- 
vtnt it from bee ming o]pre sue to the nation It 
IS Slid tint tin prince was cxceedmgh hurt b) 
these md jther discussions which took place in both 
Ileuses, ind thit he complained that the king and 
th( minister had broken faith with him, but, while 
It IS xerx d ubtiiil whether he had not deceived 
himself as to the assurances and intentions of hit 
fathci, It appears to be proved that Pitt had never 
pledged himself t) ask, it so critical a moment, a 
spp irate grant for the liquidation of the debts 
1 he amount of these debts the chancellor of the 
cvehequer stated to be not lest than 630,000/ He 
projios d that 65,000/ should be added to his 
highness’s me me, which would thus be about 
140,000/ a jear, that 25,000/ per annum should 
be deducted for pigment of the debts, which might 
thus be all paid on in the course of twenty- ^even 
yt 17 s , and that, m order to prevent the incumng 
of further debts, no future arrean should be wi^ 
fered to go beyond the quarter, no claims should 
be admitted tfter its cxpixutioD, aud all suits for 
recover) of debts due the pnnee skmUd he 
nqatn t his hdJusehM oMe^rs only Even the 
hoxite opposition were divided on these delicate 
matters , for, sjthough the Prmea Wales had 
transferred his political confidence from Mr Fox 
to the Duke of Portland, some of them certainly 
hoped to see him wear the blue and buff once 
more, and calculatid that his present irritation 
against Pitt would lead to that happy party result. 
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Mr J^ambton boldly and broadly insisted that par- 
liament ought boUi to pay the 630^000/ and in- 
ciease the prince's revenue to 150,000/ clear, 
lux, preluding that the allowances to heirs uppa- 
lent had always been influenced by party motives, 
or had ever been sheer partv matters, said he would 
vote for the additional 65,000/ a year, as moved 
by the minister— provided only that requisiie pre- 
cautions wire taken to obviate the necessity of 
future applications for money He added, how- 
ever, that he thought that a contribution from his 
majesty’s civil list ought to have come in aid of 
the pnnee, and have obviated the necebsity of any 
painful discussion , tliat he mui-t object to the 
smallness ot the sum set apart for the annual pay- 
ment of the prince’s crcditois , and he proposed that 
not less than 65,000/ a-vear, together with the 
revenues of the duchy of Cornwall, should be set 
aside foi the liquidation of the debts Mr Grey, 
on the contrary, said that, though the prince was 
entitled to a proper est ihlishnient, there would be 
moie dignity in dee lining than in requiring an ex- 
pensive one , that times of public distress ought to 
check the spirit of pi digality , that other means 
ought to he lesorted to than the money of the 
people, that d refusal to liberate the prince from 
hib emb irrassmciits would doubtless prove a morti- 
fi iti in, but It would, at the same time, awaken a 
just sense of his imprudence, and iii the mean 
time his credit rs no longer presuming on the 
fucilitv of parliament, and deprived of eviiectations 
from the public purse, would readily agree to a 
c n position of iheir claims Mt Grey concluded 
by moving, that in luu of 65,600/ proposed by 
the niimster, the addition to the piinct’s revenue 
should he only 40,000/ , but this moli m, being 
put to the vote was negatived b\ 2()0 against 90 — 
a minority, however, larger than usual SI eiidan, 
who was not present at this debate, delivered a 
Btartling speech at a subsequent stage of the pro- 
ceedings He declared that from political differ- 
ences, his intimacy with the prince had ceased, 
but that at the same time he must defend his rov al 
highness from injurious imputations, and give it 
as hiB ** posi ive opinion that the debts ought t ) be 
pud immediately, for the dignity of the country 
and the reputation ot the prince, who ou^ht not to 
bt seen roUing about the streets, in his state coach, 
us an insolvent piodigal ” He even declared that 
the pnnoe had not really been a party to the pro- 
miee and pledge given to parliament, iii H 87, that 
he would contract no more debts He said that, 
** on die aubjeet of expense, and of keeping solemn 
pledgee to the public, the pnnee would not suffer 
DT coBnanooA with die king " For these words 
ntt oalled him to order , Irat Shendan proceeded 
to lay that the king, in the early part of his reign, 
hadnven a solemn aaiurance tnat the civil list 
should not be exceeded ; and yet, since that pro- 
miae, the debts of the cml Int had been paid to an 
amount which would, at compound interest, make 
nearly 7,000,000/ He euncluded with proposing 
that the king and queen should contribute, the one 
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10 , 000 /, the other 6000/ a lear, and that the 
further deficiency ihonld be made good out of 
sinecure offices, &c In the House of Peers the 
Duke of Clarence delncred a ver> hot speech 
against ministers accusing them of having eagerly 
eiidea\oured to deprive his brother of the popu 
laritv to Mhich he was justly entitled, and of 
having singled him out as an exception to the un 
bounded liberality with which they supplied the 
foreign princes who applied to them for pecuniar} 
assistance * In the end, and after two months 
agitation of the question, it was settle 1 l\ji bill 
which received the ro\al assent on the 27th of 
June, that the Prince of Wales should ha\c an 
annual revenue of 12'> 000/ together w th the 
rents of the duehv of Cornwall which were valued 
at 13 000/ more that 73 000/ should annuall} 
bf set aside ut of these sums 1 r the } ivnient of 
111 credit rb un ler the dinet n of coniiiiisbi ners 
ppo nted for that purpose b\ pirliamcnt, and 
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that, in order to prevent the accumulation of future 
debts, the regulations suggested by the minister 
should be adopted and strictly enforced All this 
had been carried bv great majorities in both 
11 uses but there were few who really thought 
that this settlement would be a final one 

On the same day (the 27th of June) the session 
was closed by the king in person, who expressed 
his hope “ that the present circumstances of 
1 ranct might, in their effects, hasten the return 
of such a state of order and regular government as 
m ght be capable of maintaining the accustomed 
relations of peace and ainitv with other powers/' 
b It he also s iid that our mam reliance must be on 
our naval and militarj forces 

Long before this the wretched remnant of the 
fine lut small and ill commando J arm} we had 
B nt t the Ncthtrlai ds and the i rtliem frontiers 
f IraicLwas collected m birracks at home or 
liafttd oft to other quarters of the worl 1 The 
Dutch democratic part} — wh hul done their ut 
I ost to facilitate the progress of the French, and 
d scouragc tl vart and d sorganisc the forces which 
their btadtholder the Prince of Orange had col 
lee te 1 after the fall of Nimegutn and the retreat 
f tl Duke of "V ork I diii 1 tl e W aal — c| enlv de- 
1 ired themselves everv w her for friendship and alli- 
i e w th tl e Galilean rej ublic and for the ei tire 
bud nment ef the dd conievion with Greit 
Hr ill ai d th f rc d c nnex on with Prussia 
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Early m December, 1794, the Duke of York re- 
turned to Loudon, leaving the command of the 
British and Hanoverian troops to Count W almoden, 
a Hanoverian nobleman said to be cloach, though 
illegitimate! V) connected in blood iMth the roval 
family of England Walmoden, and the general 
officers under him, seem to ha\e been fully poa- 
aessed of the old notion that war was not to be is aged 
in winter, and to have slept over the fact that, in 
the north of Holland, the froat waa often aevere 
enough to convert the canals, and all the amaller 
rivers, into solid high-roadt-, capable of bearing 
anv weight that men could imt upon them I he 
troops were in cantonments heie and there, when, 
in the middle ol December, after one or two nights 
of very hard frost, the French crossed the Waal on 
the ice, drove m the few videttes that were on the 
alert, and curried all the posts in the Isle of 
Bommel But on the 30th oi December, General 
Dundas, who was bctmur under Walnnden, ad- 
vanced rapidlv fr im Arnheim with only 8000 men, 
almost entirely British infantrv, and dr ve the 
French, in ‘^pile of their vast aupcrioritv of number, 
and the l>uttcri< s thi v hid throw i up ortaktn pos- 
ae'iBiuii of, back beyond th( W util, with a cotisidcr- 
able loss in men, and the lo^'s of sevirul puces of 
cannon This affair was in the huhest deifrec 
honour iblc to the staunch infantry <f Enelind, 
but It could be of little servue to the common 
cause, lor Picliegru soon colleited a force of 
200, (too men, the ])eople t thi countrv coiitmiicl 
to fivour llie 1 rtneh, and tht Liigli*^!! irmv, with 
a miseruhlt, and in pirl fiuiidulent, comniissinut 
with an cijuallv bad medical nutl, wa®* totullv un- 
provided with most of the rtquisilcs indibp nsuble 
in their hard and trving circumstances the sick 
and wounded had neither medicines nor able sur- 
geons to attend them, and often wanted food, 
covering, and ]iroper places of shelter to receive 
them 1 ht indictiiation of the unnv was the greater 
as It wasperfecilv well known that the government 
had provided, with a lavish hand, for all tiieir 
wants, as far as moiiev, orders, and iii]unctionB 
could prov ide for them, and that a varietv of those 
comforts needed bv the soldiery m a cold, inhos- 
pitable country had been liiTnished h'v private 
patriotic subscriptions raised through mt EiiKland 
The standing orders of the iirmv, and the orders of 
the day issued hy the Duke of \urk, were humane, 
clear, and altogether excellent , but, unfortunately, 
there was generally not only a want of an active 
superintendence over the execution oi these orders, 
but also a want of knowledge and method in our 
officers as to the means of carrying them into exe- 
cution Moreover, England had not at that time 
anv very numerous body of able well-trained sur 
gcons to draw upon, and the pay ofiered was 
scarcely sufficient to tempt good surgeons into the 
service Both on the medical staff and in the 
commissariat a great many French emigrants and 
other foreigners were employed pro tempnre; and, 
although there is no cloaking the iniquity of some 
of our own native-born subjects, it is easy to under^ 
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stand that most of these foreigners kept only m 
view the making of as much monev fes they could 
during the campaign The medical department 
was improved more rapidly, but we never had 
anything like a good, honeBt, effective commis- 
sariat, until Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Wellington) was intrusted with the command of 
our forces m Portugal , and half of our military 
failures, and a very large ])ortion of the excess in 
ex^iense oi all our expeditions, are attributable to 
this one great want ^ hen the Duke of York 
quittcil the armv, and came home, matters became 
much worse, and the acts of cruel neglect and of 
peculation more flaurant and barefaced * 

Five davs after the French had sustained their 
unexpected and inglorious defeat at the hands of 
General Dundas, Pichegru crossed the Waal upon 
the ice with an enormous force It became evident 
that nothing but a haatv retreat could possiblv save 
the remains of the British army , and, after spiking 
their he ivy cannon and destroying all the ammu- 
nition they could not curry oft, they retired towards 
the Lcck on the 6th ot January The French van 
presMd upon their real Though disheartened and 
in some of the disorder inevitable in a hasty re- 
treat, the gallant Lnglish infantry halted, formed 
in order ol liatilt, chuiged and, after four charges, 
attended with various suice-s, drove the French 
from the tuld with a frightful loss, for the most of 
the hdtilc had been fou,,bt as it were hand to hand. 
On the 10th ut January fresh columns of the re- 
public ms croHsid tht Waal, and on the 11th 
Pcbigni, with a Cdidtnscd foict ol 70,000 men, 
fell 11 } in Gtncnl W ulm den in the dehle of the 
Gleb, between Aruheiin and Nimeguen, in the con- 
fident hope ( t clcstroyinK or reducing ti an uncun- 
ditioiihl Burr nder all that remained uf the Bn ish 
army and ot their German subbidiuries But U al- 
moelen, after sustaining an assault, which was lung 
and general, made good his n treat Four days 
after llii^ Puhegru hll upon ^ume jiosts which had 
been occupied to coier the retiring army these 
posts were gallantly held until the retreat of the 
British was secuied, end then the troops who had 

• The f lloiftinK report maac bv au i ve vitnen ok lor icity 
ml rac\ w«n ti iilt Im* wi II attnteti — Jtniir stint l 9S 
O h aiiUN wli hw u n lateK er vided ure for ih }ivs iit eon 
niitralh liiu ed Hlui 1 e ii k. m «iii,Kons with u clithiqg 

s iff cunt to kee| tht ni w irm in thi rirorn ib HCOKn ii>i<t m nt ■ nne 
h ndretls to thiir item 1 I n and the bhamefu ne|,lp t that 
) le aiU thr ugh all that li | artment make, > ir 1 npiuli mere 
■lii^ht luf, hoii>e« With ut cove without atendHOc, uid 
tven w thnut clean ntriw enl auffit en shelter from t e wentber, 
the> are thr wi t ^ttl ir in taps nil] itied and un) rotectad to 
perwh bv tonui(,i i, whilt legloiu if t Itu ee— d« m t the ekewnrd*. 
name ul thi n mbtrlise depti lenUb— tamper thtir Imliee, aid 
nil th ir coffen with the ntUon ■ tnu in , niid liki I e i^U oi prey 
fkttenoD the blood sod larcseet ol their iinhappv frlliw eristum, 
of whom not me in a h i died aurtnee, but pnriah a under the in 
temsl clswH of those harpies atiU th rsiin« for mt re blood, and 
rlotiug in tlie isws of den h For tin truth of what 1 aat I sppesl 
to everv man in the irmv wh hm oiih for s few 1 ira nheerted 
wldi an ntt iitivi ivt the krasrsl roll of mduct in ur hoapltola of 
lite And w itneaa here the aceiit lit-fore me. while 1 r w wrili \ 
number of men Ijlu, on a acaal> allow inee ol il rt\ wet altaw, 
whu.Ii iVom the heat oi tluir bodua Muda u] ttisillt atesm un 
able to help themaelvea and though a lufBcient number ol men are 
liberallv paid fbr their atttndanee, none haa been neai for aeieral 
honra, even to help them to a dnuk ot water — Annua/ /t^puwr. 

It was nototloua that when an unfortunate man waa aent to tho 
koapttal, bo fanmaUr ponahed through naglaet unakiUhliiaBa, m 
niam 
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i^M them dre^ off unpursued by the enem ^ , some 
of whose columns hastened to take possession of 
Utrecht and Rotterdam By this time the Eng 
lish had lost nearlj all their camp-equipagc and 
baggage The multitude of inferior commissary 
agents, ^iho had been appointed to procure the 
requisites, had so grossh deceived their employers 
that no provisions had been collected Beeide« the 
open enmit\ of the eucce«Bful French, the Enctlish 
found concealed enemies m every Dutch town and 
village through which they passed for the majo 
Tit\ of the Dutch people looked upon them as the 
original cause of the calamities indicted on their 
country, and took ever} opjiortunity of in'^ulling 
them m their misery , and of adding t > their suffer- 
ings These sufferings, pirticularly among the 
m inv sick and wounded, were as cruel as any that 
ever fell to the lot of a retreating arm} they were, 
in the midst of a rigorous winter, earned in open 
waggons, exposed to thi weather, and destitute of 
all comforts and accommodations Many were 
frozen to death, many dropped and perished 
through want , especially during the d i\ and night 
marches of the 16th ond 11 th of January, when 
they had to cross the sandy, desert, hoiistless 
districts that intervened between I trccht and the 
towns of Deventer and Zutjihen in the midst of an 
unccasinjt hurricane of wind snow, and sleet 
\ftcramarch of nearly twoinoiitli« thnugh (oun 
tnes every win re hungry und beggirh, and in 
many parts churlishly inhospitable or inimical, 
the wretched fragment of the Duke of Y ork s army 
reached the mouth of the Line and ernbiiktd at 
Bremen fur Englanl Our ally, the Stidtholder, 
arrived in this country long before them Tlie de- 
mocrats at the Hague began to threaten his person 
and his family , and the same triumphant party, 
shutting their eyes to the ewctioris an 1 oppressicns 
they must expect from the hrencli, were every- 
where insulting and me nacing the uristocratie ])arty , 
and prcpariiiL, solemn entriiues and puhlie feasts 
for Pichegru and his generals Taking with him 
his son, the Hereditary Prince of Oranee, the 
Btudtholder, not without difTieuliy, eseaped from 
the Higuc to the sinill port of Scheveling, where, 
on the 19th of January, he und his son embarked 
in an open boat * The fugitives arrived at Harwich 
on the following da} The democrats of \mster- 
dam, who had apiKiinted a provisional council of go 
vernment, ])lant^ the tree of liberty in the chief 
places of their city, and mounted the French cock 
ade, give an enthusiastic reception to Pichegru, 
who made his entrance at the head of *1000 men 
on the 20th of January The republican general 
went through the form of proclaiming the raagna- 
Dimit} of France (who only wanted to assist the 
peoples of Europe to break the chains of their 
despots), and the freedom and independciiee of the 

• On Uir nonitna of lhi>ir rlmartur fruni tlie Ilaf, i t ni>l 
■« mblrd and luul^ Uial tlii ■tadtl olilrr all uid >h I r ui,l 1 1 juati 
f >r iLa I art hr had iakea m favour of th I iiirlwli llu i,iuj is h w 
ever, pracactad him from thair «udeiicc and ronvayi <1 him t the m a 
aula, where he «aa aiiain in danger till tba guatda that aocvnipaniod 
him diapmad I e jio^act — ^aa Peput 


Seven United Provmces Haerlem and Leyden 
adopted the same measures as Amsterdam , and, 
while the opjiusite party of Dutchmen ran away or 
concealed themselves, or at the least kept close 
within their houses, the democrats in near!} every 
town and yillugc welcomed the French, and de- 
clared themselves their disciples and fiieiids In 
the province of Zealand there lay a considerable 
squadron of Dutch meii-of-war the admiral, said 
to have been all along hot in the French interest, 
hoisted the French flag on the 30th of Januarv, 
took poBsesBinn of (lushing and Middlcbourg, 
and, on the 4th of Februar}, concluded a very 
agreeable negotiation with the republican general 
Michaud The States Geiierd, or such portions 
of them IS chose to assemble at the Hague, an 
ojien, defenceless town, wliere the} were entirely 
at the mercy and under the dictation of the French 
army and the Dutch mob, issued proclamations, 
calling upon the people, in consequence, as they 
said of the stadtholder’s flight, to admit the friendly 
troops of the French republic Scarcely one of the 
formidable and well-provided fortresses which 
lined and studded the country had made more than 
a show of resistance they h id nearly all opened 
their gates to the (rench before the Duke of York 
quitted the army but some few fortics^^es on the 
frontiers of Bribant still remained in the occupa- 
tion of Dutch tr )ops, ( r of (icrinans who h id been 
in the pay of the stadth Ider In this number 
was Bcigen op-Z )om, one of the strongest for- 
tresses in the world, and at 4 he time in an admir- 
able state of preparation — if ew/y the garrison 
within It had been true to their trust But Ber- 
gen-op Zoom, with all the rest of them threw its 
gates wide o])en at the hr^'t invitation, und its gar- 
rison fraternized with the (leneh A requisition 
of clothes und provisions fur the use of the repub- 
lican urmv, to the value of one million and a half 
sterlinp^, caused sime consternation among the 
thrifty Dutchmen, but the repuhl can paity, or 
all the ultra-eleniocratic Dutch, were in an ecstasy 
It their triumph by means of 1 rcnch bayonets over 
tlieir couitrviiKn who had triumphed u\er them 
by means of Prussian bayonets in 1787 , and they 
were flattered b} the convoeutioii of a Representative 
Vsscmbly on liberty and equality principles, which 
abolished the hcrediUrv stadtholdcrate, with all 
the foims of the pieceding eonstitutiun, published 
in good Dutch the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, reversed the sentences passed against the 
democrats of 1787, and recalled all the exiles It 
IS to be supposed that this class of patriots were 
not greatly or immediatel} affected by the embargo 
which the English government immediately laid 
upon all Dutch ships and goods in the ports of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and our colonies , but the 
seizure or detention of the Dutch East Indiamen 
and cargoes was a terrible disappoinUnciit to the 
French, and at the same time a heavy blow to the 
monied interest and trading aristocracy, who ab- 
horred the French and their principles. The 
Council of Government, the merest pup|)ets of the 
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French, sent o\er two delec^atcs to London to re- 
monstrite and claim lestituticii Loid Gninille, 
as •»ecretir\ for foreign ifl ur-, I'-kc I them in wlut 
capaut\ thc\ •wished to he rcctuid’ Ih title- 
gates replied, as rtpic'ttntitivcs if tin S iiluii 
P eople of BatR\ Id Tlit secret n\ vud, hi knew 
of no such dtkj; It uj: power, diid tin rt fort ii ust 
decline am further lonltreiice with tin in The 
ministr) soon took into consideration tin imp itaiit 
subject of the Dutili col on us in i\p ditim was 
prepared, and on Jul\ the 14th ^ ice \ilinird Sir 
G Keith 1 Iphinstone, and M lor Genet il (rug, 
•with a hnd foree, ippearid in the ni ighhourhood 
of the C i]»e of Good Hope, and tiMik po**scsbiJii of 
Simon’s lown Fiom tint point the troops ad- 
\anced towards Cape Town the> soon earned hj 
assault the strong post of MuNzenherg, winch com- 
manded the road to it, and there waited for some 
lemforcements from the island of St Sahador 
These forces, under the command of Major Gtncral 
Alured Clarke, arrived at the beginning of Sep- 
tember , and then the whole army — still a \ei> 
small one — pushed forward to Cape Town The 
Dutch go\ernor, who had rejected a proposal to 
place the whole colony under the protection of 
Great Britain (the only protection which could 
Ba\e it from the French) till the peace, jielded at 
once to this display of force, and suriendercd the 
town and castle on the 23rd of September In- 
structions were also sent out to our naval and 
military commanders in the East Indies to pre- 
pare for the reduction and occupation of the Dutch 


settlements in that part of thcwoild; and by the 
ind of till 5 til, or bj the beginning of 1796, all 
till ph'’ps lilt Dutch held in the isl i id of Ceylon, 
will M ihcia, C chin, Chinsnra, Aruboyna, and 
Lundd, wtic tiikiii pi'-scssion of, with scarcely 
iii\ resistance Othir of easy execution 

wire dll maid f )r the suizuri of the Dutch colonies 
in the West Indies and on the coast of South Ame- 
nt 1 , so that It wds made evident that the Batavian 
rt public would sjiii 1 )se all those foreign pos- 
sessims and plant i nns which h id once poured a 
continuous stream f wealth into the United Pro- 
vinces 

Such, for a long time, had been the equivocal con- 
duct of the King oi Prussia, that it excited little or 
no surprise, when, in the spring of this vear, he 
concluded a separate treaty with the French, whom 
he had been the first of all the coalition to assail. 
By this treaty, which was definitively settled at 
B isle, in Switzerland, on the 5th of April, the kmg 
ceded to the republic all the Prus'^ian ten itory on 
the left bank of the Rhine, and the republic re- 
stored to Prussia the territories she had overrun on 
the right bank of that river Both the contracting 
powers pledged themselves not to grant a passage 
through their respective tcrritoiies to the enemies 
ot the other. All prisoners taken respectively since 
the commencement of the war weie restored, in- 
cluding the prisoners taken by the French from the 
corps of Saxony, Mayence, the Palat.nate, Hes^ 
Casael, Darmstadt, &c , who had been serving with 
the army of his Prussian majesty Until a treaty 
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of commerce should be made all the commercial 
communications and relatioiib between France and 
the Prussian btates were re-established on the 
footing upon which they stood bclure the present 
war, Kc And on the 17th of May a supple- 
ment ir\ treaty was concluded at Basle by the 
same pli ni{)oteDtiaries — M Barthelem^ for France, 
the Huron Hardenberg lor Prussia — professing 
th It it was the interest and earnest desire of both 
contructine parties to establish a line of demarca- | 
tinn and neutrality for the purpose of removing the 
theatre of war from all the north of Germant 
The French drew a line that admirably suiUd 
them, and promibed to consider as neutral states 
all those that were si uated behind that line, on 
conditi in of the said states recalling their contin- 
gents, and making no new contracts for furnishing 
tr > I b to the emperor, or an\ of the powers at war 
w ith P ranee but c\ ery state that did not comply 
and itruth conform to these conditions was to be 
excluded from the benefits of the neutralit) The 
Bo\ercign princes on the right bank of the Rhine 
were to be entitled to negotiate with the French 
republic under the mediation of his PruB<nun ma 
je*«t> In secret articles or oveitures the pride 
and cupidit> of the court of Berlin were flittered 
b\ pio^pcctiNc H^crandibenie Its at the cost of lU 
old (luiiii and ri\ il, \u<«tri i , and ptrlups, 
Einjluiid b be^t and btiiduvt alh — is Irtdiritlv 

illiuiii hid Intn v 1 1 f 1 1 riprc'^cntt 1 to lu b\ our 
minis r\—alnu(h ai ticipated tin r undiiu of his 
domiiinns b> the occupation and bu\c reign pos- 
session of Hano>cr 

One link of the chain once broken, other links 
nf the coalition were boon snipped asunder ^paiii 
was txhaustid h\ the cdortb bhc hud madi , the 
Wall ions in her b r\uc had all dcbcrted to tlu 
cneni\ the rc| ublicm colunins attain threatened 
to ad\ancc even t > the l tUs of Madrid , and, dis« 


proud monarchy of Spain, with its Bourbon sove- 
reign, fully recognised the Prench republic, and 
engaged to a reci]iroeit\ of friendship and good 
understanding The Fiench republic restored all 
the conquests she had made in the Spanish penin- 
sula, and agreed to accept as an indemnity all the 
Spanish part of the island of San Domingo 
Spain recognised the Batavian republic which the 
French had set up in the United Province-, and 
stipulated that the same peace, amity, and good uii 
derbtanding should take place between the King of 
Spam and those allies of the P'rench re))ublic us 
between his majesty and the French At a tcbti 
mon\ of amity to his catholic majesty, the Frei cli 
republic agreed to accept his mediation in favour 
of the King of Portugal his relatives and allies 
the King of Naples and the Infanta Duke of 
Parma, the King of Sardinia, and the other states 
of ItaU , and also to accept his majesty's g id 
offices in favour of other belligerent powers that 
should apply to him in order to enter into nego- 
tiations with the French government 

The Grand-duke of Tuscan}, who had all along 
aimed at a scarceW attainable or iidiiii^sihlc ncu 
tralitv, and who had abut his c\es to sivcral in 
fractions of the law of nations, and of the rules 
which govern a f iir iitutralilv, publishid iii edict, 
dated the 1st if March, iii which terrified it the 
cl sc iippioich f the In lull urn us of Nice and 
Italv, which hid nuihing between them and the 
maritime p it of I usciinv hut the narrow ttrrit rv 
of the Geiiocse re public, ^w hose ncutrility tliev 
despise (1, and ha 1 rcpeatcciiv and for a {lermu- 
neiice violated, he eltjluicd the calamities of war, 
I asserted the pun i) Ic tint the weltarc and safetv 
I of his c untr> oucht tu t to be intrusted to the 
prep Hide raiiec of iiuv of the belligerent powers, 
but to tile sac 11(1 right it iiaiuins and to the 
inviolibh fdith of ilione trcatiib which guarautecd 


muved and disc luraced, iiid ur^ed e ii bv a strong 
French purlv,'' Godiv, liie nival favourite and 
jirime minibter, hiinililv sued for peace The 
P'rcnch, w no li id e hobc n that place f ir the ce ntre of 
their diplimacv, or fr their jioliticil A uticaii, 
whence ihcv were to fulminate ihcir will and teriiib, 
and who had bcicctcd Birlhclemv f ir then pontiff, 
named Basle as the spot f r the negotiations, and 
Barthclemv as their 1 1cniputciitiar> Spain de 
puud Dun Domingo d’^ naite, and the Dor, on 
the 22nd of Ji Iv, (etpted and sicncd a ekhniiivt 
treaiv of ptaci 1 \cii as Prubsia had done, the 


the immuniticb and if eourbe the ncutralitv of the 
])ort ( f licghoni , that, the natural and political 
bituation of I lb doiuiniuiis demanding the most 
iiiipirtiid line of conduct, he had resolved from 
the btiTini mg to observe the edict of neutrality 
which hud hi (11 pulilibhed during the last war b) 
luB august father, but that, though constantly 
respected by the I reiuh republic, he hud found 
himself iiivelvcd m those uiipleabant transuctioiis 
which were known to all 1 urope, * that although 
I he had been unable tu rcbist those iiiffuences, yet 
I all that lu had re all v doiu was to coiisent to the 


• Tl rre wu B Pr i rl pHrl\ ■ Ma inil I ul ll r |iart tl at «aa far 
Dum t HM*? I I fl I al r u.iatr fn**! win lain fMiti 
c liar 1 artk I (\ f tl r I r i rtlii pnii i| I . I t nlintal alrrad> 
■Oof lad tl «• 1 '«l urn I an 1 ii r la fall c\ that tl Mr iv| I 
lieaoa wire aul n UHl iin b Im i « m i U (mutdAranla 
who I ad IMHI I rraidi n f il i m lufeMitil aa far I nek aa USS 
and wh had Inmd cnilid U tU niii atr% la US I ul who had madr 
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Rnuoa let that to tba w hlitry f I riUN oho otrr man i a 
ch nea anti nnaaiva raatnimenta that npioai tl m llitma til inirllaetual 
•iuaana, w o matt oonq lar ohanarar ot wharavar Uiay fuuaht — 
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nniuval ot the Freiuh miinster residing at his 
court and that this h( t, extorted from him by llu 
1 imperious ( ireuinbianees of the moment, could not 
I be qu ited aguinsi him as a breach of neutrality 
tow irds Francf, &c He stated, with sufficient 
humilitv, that he had since treated the French 
with all respect and kindness, and finished by 
aiiiiounciug that he had concluded a treaty with 

* ne vMitaoftha EbkImIi Ittt tha quanal aliout tha eiportine 
nf earn fi >m LaKliirn lurti uiauf t a Fraiieh army i Nlca aiio 
Ihn ei} uUion I (hr ill) Inmatic aiirau o t a 1‘reD h n | iiblic oln h 
, waa la a n anuar fo rad p n tha amud dukt h> thr k iiliaii ml 
I nlalai at hia court nnd tho Baillah admiral In iho Maditonmoanu. 
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the National Convention, calculated to re-eatabliah 
his former neutrality for the benefit of his peaceful 
subjects, inithout encroaching upon the rights and 
mlerests of any of the belligerent powers, with 
respect to whom he had never taken upon himself 
any particular obligation This treaty with a 
prince of the House of Hapsburg, the near re- 
lative of the emperor, flattered the pride of the 
republicans, but it was otherwise of little import- 
ance to the interests of the coalition, while it was 
quite certain that it would be of no benefit to 
fuscanv, which would be oveirun b> the French 
just as soon as it suited their purpo e to overrun 
It Overtures were made through Sp un to detach 
the King of Sardinia and the King of Naples 
from the lea ^ue but the first of these sovereigns 
was heroically true to his treaties and obligations, 
and the second, though much less firm, rejected 
the propositions for the present 

The court of Sweden and the Protebtant can- 
t jns of i^witzerland recognised the French repub 
lu , and Its dependency, the nominal indepeiideut 
llitavian lepubhc, and, in consequence of the de- 
fection of Pnm la, the Landgrave of Hesse ( a’^si 1, 
0 id even Gcoige III , in his quality of Lketor 
of H mover, were compelled to engage to furnish 
no more iro ps to the emjeror Although our 
di{ lomatists had not been idle, the> had but little 
to set off against the breach of treaties committed 
bj Prusbia Ever since the commen cmint of tlie 
war strenuous efforts had been made to bring into 
the conlitiin llic Emprebs of Russiii that sove- 
reign had j i )l(sscd the greatest detestation and a 
scarcelv ci dil le dicad of the French revolution 
and of Its principles and propagandists , though 
she had at one time been the coi re ««{ undent and 
profissed friend of d’Alembcit, D derot, ind othtis 
(f the French phiiosopheSf whise wriiiii|;B had 
helped to make the present state of things in 
France, and t) furnibh the principles and dogmas 
upon which that democraev was acting, she had 
put her interdict upon the introduction of all new 
French hoiks into her not verv litcrar> doiniinons, 
had e\pLllcd a number of Frenchmen from Peters- 
burg, and had made diflScult the entrance of any 
individuals of that nation except ro>ali8t8 and 
imicraiits, but, having a tolerably cleir foresight 
that RubSiu had little to gain b\ becoming a part\ 
to the war in the west of Europe, she declmed be 
coming an active member of the coalition But 
at last she was induced to consent to a treat} of 
defiiisive alliance with Great Britain This treaty, 
though n It publicly announced or noticed in the 
British parliament till the next session, was con- 
cluded and signed at St Petersburg on the 18th 
of February With most empty and unmeaning 
words It was stipulated that there should be a sin- 
cere and constant friendship between his Britannic 
majesty and her majesty the Empress of all the 
Russisi, and between their heirs emd sticressors 
The contracting parties guaranteed to each other 
all their dominions, territ iries, ftc , os well such as 
they might actually posseu aa thoae which they 
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might hereafter acquire by treaty. In case of one 
of them being attacked by sea or knd, the other 
was immediately to send succour, and, “as the 
natural force of Russia consists in land troops, 
whilst Great Britain can principally furnish ships 
of war,*' It was agreed that her imperial majesty, 
whenever called upon, ahould send immediately to 
the King of Great Britain 10,000 infantry and 
2000 horse, and that hia Britannic roajesU, 
whenever called upon, should send to Russia a 
squadron of twelve ships of the line To draw 
still closer the bonds which United us to the 
Emperor of Gernmiiy, a separate treaty of de- 
fensive alliance was concluded with him also, and 
was signed at Vienna on the 29th of May Each 
power guaranteed to the other all its dominions, 
territories, &c , and engaged to succour its illy 
without delay in case of any attack As the 
House of Austria was not assailable bj sea, no 
mention was made of ships, but the succours were 
I to consist on Litlier side of 20,000 foot and 6000 
lursL whuh were to be paid for by the party de- 
manding the succour at the nictly-fixed rate of 
10 000 Dut h florins per month for every thou- 
sand infantrv, and 30,000 Dutch florins per 
month for tverv thousand cavalrv In case the 
limiU d establishment of land forces in Great Bri- 
tain siiould not permit the king to furnish the 
succour in inin at the time required, and the em- 
pcior should he obliged to take other troops into 
hiB pa\, then the confidence which his imperial 
majest} reposed m the friendship and equity of 
his Britannic majest} left him no room to doubt 
that hiB Britannic majesty would grant him an 
indcmiiihcation in moiiev, &c Added to these 
treaties with hiuh Christian powers and crowns 
imperial — treaties which meant little more than 
that Russia might require the assistance of an 
English fleet, and Austria an English subsidy — 
there was, towards ♦he close of the year, a treaty 
or a »Tt( meut with the infidel and piratic Dey of 
Algiers f This last piece of diplomacy originated 
wuh & r Gilbeit Elliot, the viceroy of George III *s 
new and trunsitor} kingdom of Corsica, who 
wished to oblige n people whom he had in many 
instances disobliged and irritated There was 
an ancient antipathy and enmity between those 
islanders and the Barbar\ states, but now tlie 
Algerines were to be permitted to carry their 
prizes into the porto of Corsica, and to sell them 
publicl} there, they were to grant freedom to all 
the Cursicans the} had captured and m ide slaves 
of, and to permit those islanders to frequent the 
African coast for the coral fisher}, &c , in return 
for which the Viceroy of Corsica was to pay to the 
Dey 179,000 piastres of Algiers, and a fiirther 
sum of 24,000 piastres for a cargo of gram, the 
property of Algerines, which had been taken by 
the English If this was a good arrangement for 
the Corsicans, it was far otherwise for the neigh- 
bourmg Italian states, whose vessels might be 
picked up and sold almost within sight of their 
own coasts 
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Tk Fk«iich had out all the ships in dock 
or OB stocks at wm which Sir Sidney Smith 
had duled of destrcMiaK , some other vessels had 
Blolaa round by the Straits of Gibraltar from 
Brest, and on the 28th of February Rear Admiral 
Pierre Martin quitted the outer harbour of Toulon 
and took the sea with fifteen sail of the line, six 
frigates, and three corvettes— a fiirce which he 
believed to be swrior to our h(editerrs;^ean fleet 
under Vioo-Admm HcChaa. The Frendiman 
had poBiUvnordm to engage Hotham if he met 
him, and todhm the Sa^ini out of Corsica he 
had a powoful body of troops on board, and was 
accompanied to sea by the conventional deputy 
and comnasBoner Letourneur, who was to look to 
the proper execution of the orders which the Con- 
vention had given On the 2nd of March Pierre 
Martin gained sight of Corsica , but a gale of wind 
droiehis fleet back, and dama^ two of his shijis 
It was not until the 8th that Hotham, who was 
lying in L^om Roads, received intelligence th it 
the Frendh fleet waa at sea The British fleet, 
composed of thiiteen sail of the line, four frigates, 
and two slaspa, to which were added a Neapolitan 
74 and t^ mgatea of the same flag, commanded 
by the Chmlier Caraccioli, a veteran oificer who 
had both miage and aktll, instantly unmoored 
and went m aearch of the enemy Through 
storms and contiaiT winds, it was not until the 
12th that tbe Englnn came fully in sight of the 
French between Corsica and Genoa Martin, 
having the wind, might have attacked, but did not 
During (he eosmiig night the * Mercurc * lost her 
maintop-mast tn a sq^uall, and was dnven out of 
the French fleet, whi» she did not loin again until 
after the battle. At eight on the follow mg mom 
ing the * Qa Ira,’ an 80-gun ship, and the third 
ship from Pierre Maitm's rear, ran foul of the 

* Victoire,' and, in sight of the British fleet, car 
ned away ber own fore and mam topmasts Cn\y~ 
tain Freemantle, who waa nesrest at hand, m the 

* InconstaBt,’ a 66 gun frigate, presentU longed 
up within mudoet-ahot of the * Qa Ira,* gave her a 
broadside and stood on A French frigate, the 

* Vestale,* bore down, and, after firing several dis- 
tant broadsides, which did little or no harm to 
Freemantle’s ship or crew, she took the * (|a Ira’ 
in tow The * Inconstant ’ got under the lee of 
the * Qa Ira,* and fired into her , but b} this time 
the Frenchmen had cleared away the wreck of 
their topmasts from their deck, and were enabled 
to o^ a heavv fire from their first-deck guns, 
whum compelled Freemantle to bear up Nelson, 
in the * Agamemnon,’ 64, now got abreast of the 

* (Ja Ira * and * Vestale ,* and, moat of the time 
qnitt alone, and part of it aided by the * Captain,* 
74, he warmly enga^ the French 80 and ftngato 
Imib Isb o’clock till past two m the afternoon 
Heaoflaccd himself that the * Qa Ira’ could OBrer 
get a ma/lk gun from either starboard or larboard 
to bear ob lum , and when the French fired their 
aftnr-guw it waa not with coolness and preosiQB, 
for every shot west fiur ahead A little after two 


V u , several French ships of the line, including 
the ’ Sans-Culotte,’ of 120 guns, bore down to the 
protection of the ’ Qa Ira * this obliged Nelson to 
bear away and leave her, but he left her with her 
sails all hanging in tatters, her mizen-topmast and 
criBs lack-yards shot away In the mean time 
there had been some partial firing between two 
English 74’s and the three rearmost ships of the 
French, but, -as soon as the * Agamemnon,’ Nd- 
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son’s ship, dropped into line, the combat ceased 
for that aav, the French keeping to the wind un 
der all sail, and being followed b\ the British as 
fast as four or five heav} sailing ship would per- 
mit Rear-Admiral Martin ^nd Deputy Letour 
ncur, for the alleged purpose ff 1 ettcr directing 
the mancBuvres of the fleet, had removed from the 
great flag ship ' Sans Culotte ' to tho frigate *’ La 
Fnponne ** In the course of the niLht the ‘ Sans 
Culotte * separated from the rest of the fleet (as if 
in spit^at the admiral s having separated himself 
from her), and the crew, fancying or pretending 
that they were chased by five men of war, ran her 
into Genoa On the following morning, soin after 
dat break, a sudden change of wind gave Admiral 
II >tham the advantage of the weather-gage The 
Qa Ira,’ which had suflfered so much from Nel 
son a fire, was now in tow of the ‘ Censeur * 74 
and a g ) id w ay astern of the retreating 1 rcnch 
I lie Jbe ‘ taptan’ (ur firemost ship, cl ised 
and Bustainel the united I roadsides if the two 
Frenchmen fir fifuen minutes before she was in a 
situat 0 1 to return a shot , the * Bedford,’ 74, 
came up to her assistance , hut the * Captain ’ was 
soon terribli cut up in her masts and rigging, and, 
becoming quite unmanageable, she made a signal 
for assistance, and was towed out of the reach of 
her opponents About the same time Hotham, hv 
signal recalled the** Bedford ’ to her station , and 
the ' Bedford ’ fell into line, with her masts and 
Tigging m nearly as bad a state as the ’ Captain’s 
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The French van now came round in lupport of 
their rear, and to reicue the ‘ <?a Ira » and * Cen- 
■eur * they nere 10 hotly received by the Bntiah 
ahipa that were now forcmoat, that thev aoon aban- 
doned their two aternmoat ahipa to their fete, and 
crowded all aail to effect their own eacape After 
making a brave reaiatance, and auataming a great 
loaa in killed and wounded, tlie ‘ Qa Ira * and ike 
‘ Censeur,* with acarcely a apar left atanding, 
atruck, and Nelaon*a friend, Lieutenant Andrews, 
of the * Agamemnon * hoiated British colours on 
board them both Two or three French ships 
suffered severely but it seems to be proved, be- 
yond a doubt, that all the rest, and M Pierre 
MarUn, their admiral, behaved very ill Nor was 
Vice Admiral Hotham “ quite awake enough for 
such a command as that of the king’s fleet in the 
Mediterranean,” * or sufficiently emancipated from 
the old routine rules of his profession Apparently 
through the fear of disordering his line, he had 
allowed two of his ships to be exposed a long time 
to the desperate firing of the * Qa Ira* an*Q * Cen- 
seur, when, by attacking in greater force, he 
might have earned them at once , and, when the 

I rench fleet fled, he rejected the bold proposition 
of Nelson, to leave the two prizes with two English 
ships of the line which had been crippled 111 the 
action, and with the rest of the fleet to pursue the 
encm\ \\ ith two prizes under his lee, and with 
the certaint\ that Corsica was saved, Hotham said, 
” U e must be contented we have done \erv well ” 
” Now,” said Nelson, ‘’had we taken ten sail, and 
allowed the eleventh to escape, when it had been 
po'^sible to have got at her, I could never have 
called It well done” The gallant Caraccioli, 
whose name will be again, and most unhappily, 
associated with that of Nelson, brought his 74, 
‘Tuncrcdi,* into action in good stvle his ship 
received several shots between wind and water, 
and had her forenast injured The total loss 
subt mu d bv the British and Neapolitans amounted 
to 74 killed and 284 wounded the loss on board 
the 1 rench ships, which were rather crowded with 
trooj 8 and which, as usual, received more shots in 

II e hull than thej gave, was incompurablv greater 
The lirir g had fir**! commenced between six and 
soven o clock in the morning , it ceased altogether 
al out t V o in the fternoon , and soon afterwards 
the two fleets were out of each other’s sight, the 
French running for Hieres Bay, near Toulon, and 
the British retiring to San Fiorenzo Bay, in Cor- 
Bica, to refit t 

In spite of our Channel fleet, and other block- 
ading or cruising squadrons, six more ships of the 
line, two frigates, and two cuttera, succeeded in 
getting from Brest into the Meditemnean, where 
thev joined the Toulon fleet, which had thus a de- 
cided Bupenonty over their advenanea Great 
things were expected from Earl Spencer, flie new 
first lord of the Admiralty, but, ^ihon^ m the 



end some ef these ezpectetufns were realized, then^ 
was no great immediate improvement in the mii& 
tenal management of the navy , and^n ephe. 4f 
numerous repreaeatatioiis, our Meditcetaaeanlleet 
was left for aome time m ita state of mfenority 
Hotham was joined by mother Neapolitan 74; 
and, to the mortification of Nelaon’s nabeaal pride, 
this waa matter of exultation to an En^mh fleet 
At last, however, on the 13th of June, three months 
after the battle with Pierre Martin, Hotham waa 
joined by eleven sail of the line and several frigatei 
from Gibraltar and England The French, who 
had avoided an encounter even when they were 
Bupenor in number, now shunned it more esu- 
tiously than ever They had, however, put to sea 
before they learned the arrival of the British rem- 
forcement, and, on the 13th of July, Hotham, who 
had now twenty-one sail of the line, got sight of 
them near Cape Roux Aa they had only seven- 
teen sail of the line, and six frigatea and corvettes, 
the> fled foi the coast The English pursued, but 
only a few of their van ships were able to get up 
with the French rear Between these forces a 
smart action ensued, which terminated in the sur- 
render of the ‘ Alcide,* French 74 The rest of 
the French ships got aafely into Frejua Bay Be 
fore the ‘ Alcide ’ could be taken posaestion of, a 
box of combustiblea in her foretop took Are, and 
presenth set the whole ship sails, masts, and hull, 
in a blaze , and, though the English boats that 
were nearest were put out to the assistance of the 
frantic crew, thev could onlj save three hundred of 
them, and from three hundred to four hundred were 
blown into the an with the ship — those unhappy 
men thus e\jx.riencing ” how lar more perilous 
their inventions were to themselves than to their 
enemy ” * C irnot and the other humane philo- 
sophero, who were presiding or who had presided 
over the Committee of Saiut Public and the war 
department had introduced sundry noveltiea, with 
the view of making war more murderous For 
obvi )Ub reasons the use of red hot shot at sea was 
1 ot considered honburable warfare , but they or- 
dered the French ahips to be supplied with furnacea, 
and to fire red hot shot whenever it should be 
thought advantageous They had also invented, 
or adopted the invention of, a certain preparation 
which was thought to have the same propniies aa 
the Greek fire — to become liquid when discharged, 
and to be inextinguishable by water , and this pm- 
paration with the consent and concurrence of the 
National Convention, they had sent to the Touhni 
fleet In the action of the 14th of March the * ^ 
Ira’ and ‘Cenaeur’ had fired red-hot shot, sftd 
had also on board some of thia new Greek fito; 
and they have been supposed to have fought fie 
more deaperately from a perauasum that, if fiey 
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■truck, tke Englieh sailors, incensed at their new 
methods, would have nven them no quarter 
Except by N eKun, wtached on some coast ser- 
vice, scarcely a gun i»as fired by our Mediterranean 
fleet durint? the remainder of the year 

Many encounters of detached ships took place 
in \arious parts of the world, and were, generally 
speaking, to the advantage of the English , but the 
onl> other approach to a general action at sea took 
place on the 23rd of June, off the French coast, 
near Port I’Oriciit, between the Channel fleet of 
fourteen sail of the hue and eight frigates, under 
Admiral Ijord Bridport, and a part of the Brest 
fleet, consisting of twelve ships of the line and 
eleven frigates, under Vice admiral \ illaret It 
was a running fight, the French fl\ing for their 
own port and ^he protection of their own land bat- 
teries, and the Lnglish pursuing along a diflicult 
and dangerous coast, but three French ships o 
the line struck their colours and were taken ])08 
session of All the vigilance of our squadrons and 
cruisers in the West Indies was not Miificient to 
intercept the communications or foil the darini^ 
projects of ^Ictor Hugucs, who was in one singh 
person the Marat, Robespierre, Carnot, and Bar- 
rere of the nefijoes, mulattos, Caribhs, and all the 
miied populations ot those parts Pitt, in thi last 
session, had repcatedlv referred to our acquisi ions 
in the Vlest Indies as a set oil to our lossta and 
failures in other quarters vet sufficient forces had 
not been sent to keep what we had gotten , and 
in the course of the }car, we ran the risk of 1 isinc 
not onlv those new conquests but our old col me « 
including Jamaica, the oldest and most valuibk of 
them all Earlv in the vear the French smccidid 
in gainins; possession of '^t Eustatius , and, having 
pul that island into a go k 1 state ot defence, thev 
made it the basis and pivot of extensive designs 
and operations, which were all conceived hv the 
teeming head, and in g>od part executed b\ the 
danng stop-at-nothing ener^v of \ i toi Hugues 
He flew from island to island, prea hing, with 
more fire than Peter the Hermit lihcrtv and 
equality and the Rights of Mau to the negroes, 
and to all people of colour, and a crusade against 
the English, the French rovalists, and all wh) 
adhered to them he made the hot hi aid of the I 
tropics boil over, he led his dark eoiivcrts and elis 
eiples into the perjietr itiuii of the must horrible | 
cruelties, and, when the deeds were done, he told 
them that the v could never more hope for quarter, 
that thev must now exterminate the English or be 
utterlv exterminated bv them Other tuiiaiiaries . 
were sent among the slaves and the poorer part of | 
the French colonists, to excite them to a universal 
and simultaneous insurrection In St Lucie the 
prriject succeeded compltuly , the English troops 
were taken bv 8urpn«-e and overpowered , the fort, 
aflA a blockade of three months, was compelled 
to surrender, such of the British as were not 
butchered were shipped off the islana , and the 
tn-eolor flag and the red cap of liberty (the new 
Mumbo Jumbo of the Afincan slaves) were erected | 


tnumphantl) Ihe flame spread to Grenada, 
Homimca, and St Vincent , but, after a fierce 
struggle, it was extinguished there by the British 
— asve onl\ in the interior and mountainous parts 
of St Vincent, where the Caribb insurgents kept 
their ground for a considerable time Under the 
same auspices, the Maroons of Jamaica — the de- 
scendants of negroes who had revolted and fled to 
the mountains in the time of the Spaniards — pro- 
secuted a long and cruel war 
The conflict of armies on the European conti- 
nent, in which our troops had no share, may be 
briefly related The old Austrian general Binder, 
on the retreat and di^solutu n of the grand army of 
the loalition, threw himself into Luxembouig with 
some 10,000 men The republican government 
at Pans was certainly less active and energetic in 
war than it had been in the dav s of Robespierre 
and St Ju*it Although Bender w as entirely iso- 
lated and cut off from all succour, it was the 7th 
of July before he was reduced to capitulate, and 
then ne and his numerous garrison were allowed 
to retire to (jermanv , upon cmditionof not serving 
against the French till exchanged Witn the ex- 
ception of Menu, or Mavcnci, the republicans were 
now masters of the whole of the left bank of the 
Rh ne, and uf the estu iries through w I ich the Rhine 
flows into the North Sia, from H dland to Stras- 
bourg , and then was nothing on the right bank 
of that nvtr to disturb this their naiural frontier, 
except Manluiin and a few other weak places 
In the month of \ugust Pichegru the conqueror 
(f Holland, undirtoik the nduition of Mavence, 
whuh was oicupied bv Intjierial and Austrian 
tn)o))8 as pnparatorv steps, hi crossed the 
Rhine captured Diisseldorf, and occupied Manbeim 
The empirur had kipt his promise to I ngla d of 
mikiiiL, i great flort for this luinpaign , aim u d 
AVuimser, (steimiil one of the best of his generals, 
was now iidxHiiiiiig with a good armv to eflect a 
jiinctu n with Ciuirtuit, succour Mavence, and drive 
the rreiith fmm tW left hank of the Rhine 
Piehigru detached a division to prevent this juiic- 
tim the division put a part of the Austrians to 
the rout , i ui, while the I rencli were engaged in 
plunder, W urmstr’s exeellint cavalry advanced in 
full force, threw thi Frenih into contusion and 
drove them back to Manheim General Juurdan, 
who had followed Clairfait at the end of the last 
campaign from the Nt thi i lands, came up to co- 
operate with Pichegru in the reduction of May- 
ence, and, irossing the Rhine, he cstohlished him- 
self on thi right bank opposite to the town, to cover 
the siege and assist in it There was another urgent 
reason for Jourdan’s movement he had exhausted 
the countrv where he had been quartered during 
the winter, the treaty with Prussia forbade him to 
levy military contributions w ithin the marked line 
of neutrality, and, Mayence being once reduced, he 
roust push forward towards the heart of Germany 
to find food and forage for his armv Clairfait, 
who had been strongly remforced early in the 
spring, mide a rapid md skilflil advtnoe took 
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Jourdan by lurpnBe, obliged him to decamp whdle of the Palatinate, and of the country between 
haetily and leave part of his artillery behind him, the Rhine and the Moselle * The successeB of 
harassed him by continually skirmishing with the Austrians emboldened them to form the pro- 
his rear until he reached Dusseldorf, and there ject of penetrating once more into Luxembourg, 
re-crossed the Rhine Clairfait then threw a con- the loss of which i^eighed heavily on the emperor’s 
Biderable part of his army across tlie river into heart The\ made preparations to this intent, but 
Ma}ence, m spite of the French lines drawn round were, as usual, slow in collecting and concentrating 
that place. On the 29th of October Clairfait or- the necessary troops , and Jourdan and Pichegru 
dered a general attack on the French lines part advanced along the Rhine by forced marches, and 
of the garrison of Ma\ence made a sortie with the kept them in check Some obstinate and sangui- 
fresh columns that had been throvin into the place, nary encounters took place, but the winter was 
and, while these forces di\ided into two columns now setting in with great seventy, both repub- 
of attack, fell upon the lines in fiont and turned licans and imperialists were much exhausted by a 
one of their wings, a flotilla of gun-boats ascend- campaign which had commenced very late m the 
ing the river began to cannonade the French in season, but which liad been exceedingly active and 
their rear The whole plan of attack was beauti- fatiguing while it lasted , and it was thought ex- 
fully conceived, was admirably executed, and, if pedient to agree to an armistice, which was not to 
Clairfait had only brought over all hi^v forces from be broken by either party without ten days* pre- 
the opposite bank and risked them all in this one vious notice, and during which both belligerents 
great enterprise, nothing but a miracle could have were to confine themselves strictly to the positions 
•iivcd the hrench irmy from entire destruction they actually occupied 

\s it wis, theAustriins drove the republicans On the side of Itah, where the French had 
from their fortified lines with i tcinble loss, cap- gamed such impoitmt advantages in the preceding 
tured their h ittering-train and moat of their held- cumpugn, their army, all through the spring and 
jiieies, separated them into two divisions, and summer, was much neglected the Austrians and 
(hilled one t) retreat northward, while the othci Sardinians, or Piedmontese, now assisted bv some 
fltd southward * The pride and confidence of the tioops from the south of Italy, comprising some 
French were sadly damped , but, if Clairfait had brigades of Neapolitan cavalry that behaved very 
acted in force upon their retreating, disorganised well, collected such a force in the passes of the 
ccluinns, he might not onlv hive annihilated them, Muiitime Alps and the Apennines as gave them a 
but have cut off two other coips d armcc that were decided superioritv Almost all that the republic- 
advancing by different lines of march towards ans tried to do was to keep possession of the posts 

Mivencc On the opposite side of the river dd they had gained in 1794 and even some of these 

Wurmser, who was quite strong enough to have posts they lost, and they must have lost many 

contended with Pichcgru without the aid of that more if the allies had been less sluggish and irre- 

largc part of his armv which Clairfait had left on solute Nelson, who had been detached with a 
the right bank, obtained many udvantiges over the smdl pin of his fleet to co-operate with Devins, 
I'epublicaiis, (who never properly recovered frem 
the beating thev got from his cavalrv,) gamed bv 
a simultaneous attack the bndge of the Necker, 
and drove Pichegru within the walls of Manheim 
After the retreat of Jourdan, and the flight of all 
the French forces from the lines of Mayence, 
neither Manheim nor any other spot on the right 
bank of the river was a proper abiding place for 
Pichegru after strengthening the garrison, he 
quitted Manheim, rccrossed the Rhine, and was 
allowed io effect a junction with Jourdan Wurm- 
ser, who would have done better if he had followed 
Pichegru with his own and all the treops which 
Clairfiit had left on that side of the river, — by ra 
pidity of movement he might have rendered tl e 
passage of the Rhine a desperate or most costly 
afiair to the retreating general, — sat dow n before 
Manheim, which did not surrender until the 22nd 
of November t Wurmser then formed a junction 
with Clairfait, and the two presently recovered the 

* Ccinudrrablc {orti n§of tlicM wpanted retreatin; rolumn^ fell 
i t a I r 1 1 \n I 1 m ii\ of these >Vtyardf never stopped until 
tley git into tie Interior ot !■ ranee where they epieod tie most 
alamiiof, re|orts usk rting ae Frenel men alwave do when well 
beaten) that tht r 1 ad lieen treaeon in the eamp that the} had been 
betrayed by eoma f their own offletre 
t bis or aocordiofc to othere etj/ht thousand republiMDS, surren 
dered In Muhrim 
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who served on the coast of Nice, sometimes 
at sea, sometimes on land, doing soldiers* work 
(and much better than most soldiers did it), was 
driven almost frantic by the Austrian general to 
whom hib Sardinian majesty had mainly intrusted 
the salvation of his kingdom ** This army,” 
Slid he, “ is slow bevonJ all description, and I 
begin to think that the emperor is anxious to touch 
another four millions of Lnglish money As for 
these German generals, war is their trade, and 
peace IS ruin to them , therefore w e cannot expect 
that they should have any wish to finish the war. 
The politics of courts are so mean, that private 
people would be ashamed to act in the same way 
all IS trick and finesse, to which the common cause 
18 sacrificed ” t Devins charged his inactivity 
upon the Piedmontese and Neapolitans, and theM 
in their turn attributed it to the Tudesque dulnesi 
A good plan had been formed for getting between 
the different French divisions that occupied the 
Nissard territory and a part of the western Riviera 
or coast of the Genoese repubhe, for taking the 

* Wurnuer Joined Clairfait pre\lo lal} to the reduction of Manheim 
1 nt hi lea the greater part of 1 la foiera employed on that ■ the and 
vorv lltUc naa uu lertaken eitl er ou tl e i^ht or left aide of the river 
until the mpul liean gamam capitulated 

t Southey, Lifo of Melaon. 
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foremoBt of these divisions in the rear, and finally 
for blockading the important port and city of Nice 
To work out this plan il was necessary that the 
albes should take podbession of the to^n and bay 
of St Remo, but when Nelson proposed that 
De\mB, ^iho had again obtained free communi- 
cation with several parts of the coast between the 
Nissard territory and Genoa, should embark a 
considerable force for this object, the general pre- 
tended to bclie\e that Nelson only wanted pos- 
session of St Remo for the advantage and snug 
harbouring of the English ships of w ar, and told 
him that the Bay of \ ado, which was open ti our 
shipping, but which could he of no use in re- 
ducing Nice, was a much better and safer anchor- 
age At last, ofter man\ equivocations, which left 
Nelson no c mhdence in Ins word, Devins agreed 
to send 10,000 men to St Remo, if Vdmiral 
Hotham would only send him ships of war and 
transports enough to carry them Nelson believed 
at the time that if the whole of our Mediterranean 
fleet had been offered him for transports, he would 
have found some other excuse But Devins ought 
to have bieii put t) the test on the point, and this 
was nut dune, for Hotham declined sending anv 
mure ships , and thus the old German w as enabled 
to attribute a part of his inactivit\, and the t)tal 
evaporation of an exeellent plan, to the British 
admiral 

It has been well said that the neutral, or pre 
*ended neutral, powers and stiles assisted h ranee 
more eflectuallv than the allies or cmlescid 
powers assisted eaeh other have seen what 
res^iect the 1 reneh republuans paid t the neu 
tralit} of the Genoese republic in 1794 Great as 
had been the insults and wr m^s suflered, the 
Genoese senate made no coin} laiiit ag mist the 
French, their subjects c ntinued to serve and 
assist them, and, while the v jiresuined to claim 
from the British flee^ all the rights of a strietlv 
neutral state they allowed — without making a 
single effort or remmstrince to prevent it— all 
their roadsteads b vs, liarb iirs and the strongly- 
defended port of the citv of Genoa it elf, ti be 
crowded with French privateers, of nearlv all sues 
and riggings, but of which the most mischievous 
were swarnis of long row boats and gallcvs Larger 
pnvateers were allowed to be towed out of the port 
of Genoa, to board trading vessels bound to that 
\crv port, and then to return within the mole, 
which was bristling with eannon — with cannon 
the doge and his timid senate durst not fire upon 
the French There was, from the first advance of 
the republicans, a strung party in their favour in 
the city of Genoa, but the greater part of these 
strange irregular proceedings were indisputably 
attributable to the weakness and helplessness of 
that small state — the neutrality was broken in 
eyery way, because the government could not help 
It When a country is in this condiUon (and this 
was the condition in the course of a very few 
months of Tuscany as well as Genoa), when it is 
invaded and domineered over by one belligerent 


party, it can have no reason to demand or expect 
that the other belligerent party should observe 
neutrality towards it England and her allies 
respected the pretended neutrality too long, and 
suflered much by so doing they ought to have 
despised the pretension long before, telling the 
Genoese republic that, as it was not strong enough 
to defend itself against those who trampled upon 
it and laughed at every precept and principle of 
the law of nations, they would not permit it to 
be converted into a basis of operations against 
them After all their scrupulosity the allies were 
driven into extreme measures, which might have 
greatly benefited their cause if thev had csorted 
to them many months before, or as soon as it was 
made evident to the world that the territories and 
ports of the now small and contemptible republic 
were wholly controlled by the French It required 
some most barefaced and outrageous acts to rouse 
them from their superstitious veneration for a 
visionary neutrality — some of them had been less 
scrupulous elsewhere An Austrian commissary 
left tlie city of Genoa to go to Vado it became 
known to the French mmisttr at Genoa and to the 
captain of a hrench frigate in that jiort, that he 
carried about 10,000/ sterling with him, and that 
he was to sleep at \oltri The boats of the frigate 
were sent out with some adroit privateers, the 
greater part of whom were probably Genoese sub- 
jects a party landed, robbed the commissarv, and 
brought back the money to Genoa The very day 
after this buccaneering exploit men were publicly 
enlisted in the city of Genua for the French army 
700 men, with 7000 stand of arms, were embarked 
in the French fri(;ate and ii/*uther vessels, were to 
land between \oltri and Savona, there join a de- 
tacl ment from the French army, and invite all the 
Genoese peasantry to a liberty and equality insur- 
recti 11 The opportune arrival of Nelson ofl the 
m le-head of Genoa prevented for the present the 
execution of this nice plan the I rench frigate got 
witliin the inner mok, and placed herself behind 
the tiirs of mcrchapt-vessels of all flags that were 
there The squadron of the Engbsh hero was far 
too small to perform all the duties required of it 
if he remained to blockade the port of Genoa, 
half a dc/cn other ports along the Riviera and the 
Nissard coast required watching He had bitterly 
complained of Admiral Hotham , that admiral 
had now quitted the command, but Sir Hyde 
Parker, who had succeeded to it till the arrival of 
Sir John Jervis from England, was not more dis- 
posed than Hotham had been to reinforce Nelson, 
who only demanded two more ships of the line, 
with some frigates aud sloops ^d, m a very 
short time. Sir Hyde, instead of reinforcing the 
squadron, diminished it, leaving Nelson nothmg 
but his own ship, the ' Agamemnon,’ and one fri- 
gate and a bng. This r^uction was made at the 
very moment that the French were rousing them- 
selves from their comparative lethargy, and making 
immense preparations for recovenng the advanced 
posts they had lost, for cleanng the Alpme and 
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Apenmoe pasBCSy and for carrying the war into the 
plains of Piedmont. They were in fact paving the 
way for the hnlliant campaign of 1796 Nelson 
had destroyed many vessels on the coast , and, a 
few days before, being called to Genoa, he had 
chased a large convoy into a fortified harbour, 
round which 2000 French troops were stationed 
While he lay watching Genoa other convoys got 
into the same port, which was strengthened by the 
French troops, with their accustomed activity and 
ingenuitv — and there were now above 100 sail of 
transports, store-ships, gun boats, and ships of 
war collected in that one inlet Ntlson oiFered to 
go in and destrov the whole of this fleet, it the 
admiral would only send him two ships of the 
line The admiral again returned a flat refusal, 
and the hero was left to deplore that he rould ha\e 
prevented the attack almost immediatel} after 
wards made upon the Austrian and Piedmontese 
arm^, if hf had been permitted * And what were 
the re*isons of this strange conduct on the part of 
Nelson’s superiors »* The Toulon fleet, too happy 
at hB\ mg been allowed to anchor unmolested in 
the Gulf of Frejus, had not taken the sea again, 
and our fleet was superior too, even numericall} 
But the truth was that, m good part through im 
prudence and ill management, amounting in some 
respects almost to imbccilit\, the Corsicans, who 
had received us as friends and deliverers, had 
been brought to regard us as their worst enemies, 
and even to desire a reunion with the French rc- 
])ublic The islanders w ere almost in an open state 
of hostility, were carrting on a secret but acti\e 
correspondence with Toulon and with the French 
at Nice and Genoa, and Sir Gilbert Elliot, the 
Mcero} of a ro^alt} which lasted some eighteen 
months, required nearl\ the entire 8er^ icc or pre 
Rcnce of the British fleet General Devins, after 
pdtientl) bearing so man} insults and injuries, de- 
manded 8ati‘«fac on of the Genoese government, a 
government onlv in name, for the seizure of his 
commissar} , and then, without waiting a repl}, 
took possession of some empt} French magazines 
on the territor} ot the republic, and pushed his 
advanced posts forward to the ver} gates of the 
cit} of Genoa If he had taken these steps at first 
he would liave found the magazines full “ but, 
timid as the measure was, and usekss as it was to 
the cause of the allies, it was in character with the 
whole of this Austrian general's conduct, and it is 
no small proof of the dezterit} with which he 
served the encmv, that, m sueh circumstance®, he 
could so act with Genoa as to contrive to put him- 
self in the wrong ”t The moss of the Austrian 
troops was now collected on the shores of the bu} 
at San Pier d’Arena, which lies so close to Genoa 
that it may be considered as a suburb of that city 
Devins, who could not but see the storm about to 
burst upon him, implored Nelson not to lca\c 
Genoa, as, if he did, and if the Austrians should be 
worsted, their retreat by the Bocchetta pass would 
be cut off, seeing that the French fngates would 
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be sure to land the appointed troops between Voltn 
and Savona, and Nelson staid where he wis, 
lamenting that bis diminutive force would only 
allow him to act at one point at a moment when 
ships were required at several points. While 
Nelson was thus chained to one narrow spot — for, 
if he moved a mile from the mouth of the harbour 
of Genoa, the French frigates and transports with- 
in, with hundreds of galleys and row-boats to tow 
them out, must escape and land the troops only a 
few miles off— 'Devins was laid up with the gout, 
which became so bad, or so available an excuse, 
that, just before the French attacked him, or, as 
others say, while the battle was raging, he trans- 
ferred the command to General Wallis, and got 
himself carried through the Bocchetta pass to 
Novi, a Piedmontese town at the foot of those 
Apennines At the end of November the French 
arm} of Ital\, commanded by Massena, a Nissard 
b> birth, whom the revolution had raised from the 
condition of a corporal — a }oung man of rare 
energy and abilit}, and who knew thoroughly the 
countr} he was to hght in — put itself in motion, 
having been allowed to collect all its materials and 
to mature all its ncee8*.ar\ preparations Generals 
Scherer and Serrurier, commanding separate co- 
lumns, and pursuing different lines, co-operated 
with Massena, and Generals J^harpe, Charlet, 
'Nietor, and Ccrvoni, Colonel Suchet, and other 
ofiicerB whose names were soon made famous, 
served under him • Massena’s great object was 
to get between the Austrians and Piedmontese, to 
cut them off from one another, and then beat them 
in detail , for, jiartK through their old stone-blind- 
ness, ind parth througli the necessity of watching 
sever il icccssille parses, both armies were scat- 
tered o\er a wide extent of mountainous country 
The attacks of the republic ins, superior in num- 
ber and in all essentials, but above all in the qua- 
litie*- of their commanders, were nearl} ever} where 
successful The fighting took place among rocks 
and precipices, and m the midst of hail and rain, 
sleet and snow The centre and the right wing 
were beaten from post to post, and at last put to a 
general and ignominious flight The left, stationed 
at ^an Pier d’ Vrena, and composed entirel} of Aus- 
trians, behaved better, but, while attacked in front 
and on one oi their flanks b} the republican 
troops, flushed wiili their siiccesses, they were 
assailed on the other flank b} a swarm of French 
gun boats, which Nelson, though so close at hand, 
could not come round to scatter and annihilate 
And, after a bold stand, these Austrians also broke 
and fled towards the Bocchetta pass ** From that 
moment,** savs Nelson, in his expressive style, 
** not a soldier staid at his post — it was the devil 
take the hindmost Many thousands ran away 
who had never seen the enem} , some of them 
thirt} miles from the advanced posts Had I nut, 
though I own against my inclination, been kept at 

* Cervoni «m a Coniean (thero w«ro a good xnanj Coniean ofR- 
cer* ^ith thii arm^ and moit of them 'er> Itit daring fellows) 
like Massana ha had baan a non eomDiissuMd officer in thasnn ite 
of the Kidk of ^ardii lu 
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Genoa, from 8000 to 10,000 men would have been 
tube" prisoners, and among them General Devins 
himself, but, by mytneans, the pass of the Boc- 
chetta was kept open ** Enriched and strengthened 
by the capture oi all the artillery and most of the 
baggage, ammunition, waggons, and stores of the 
allies, the French went to winter in Vado and in 
Savona, being masters of all the Riviere di Po- 
nente, and threatening at the approach of spring 
to descend into Italy and once more tinge with 
blood the waters of the Po * The Austrians and 
Piedmontese, driven from all that coast, were 
again deprived of every direct communication with 
the British fleet, and Nelson, being no longer of 
any use there, went awa\ to refit There was not 
a mast, ^ard, sail, or aTi\ part of the rigging of the 
'Agamemnon* but what was wounded or cut to 
pieces b\ shut, und the hull was so damaged that 
It had been for some time secured b> cables, 
serxed or thrapped round it f 

The pacificati in of the ^ endte, effected during 
this ^ear, was of inestimable advantage to the 
French republic it stopped a drain of blood more 
copious than anv that had flowed in her exterior 
wars, and enabled her to liberate a large army 
from a most wearying service, and to einplov it 
next vear bevond her frontiers against her foreign 
enemies It also reduced to despair the ro\ali8t8 
in all parts of France, and, coinciding with the 
fall and discredit of Jacobinism, and the altered 
tone and svstem of the government, it reconciled 
not a few of the rovalists to tlic Convention, or t) 
Its successor, the Director> The reverses and 
frightful slaughter which the ^cndean8 had sus- 
tained at the end of 1793 had nut prevented their 
rising again Impelled b> the fierce spirit of re- 
venge, and goaded to desperation bv the cruelties 
of Carrier, Rosignol, and the Infernal columns, 
thev began, earU in 1794, to collect again in arms, 
and to make themselv es formidable 1 1 the rc pub- 
licans, who had londlv believed that thev were all 
but extinct 

^Vhen the fugitives who escaped from the 
slaughter at Saveniv crossed the Lure, a brother 
of Cathelineau put himself at the head of a fiw 
hundred men of Angers, carried off the wounded 
d’Elbee, with his wife, and some other disabled 
officers, and thc> then all made their wav to join 
the armv ofCharette, who was maintaining himself 
on lie N oirm mtier Charette set out on an expedi- 
tion, in the hope of stnking some blow in quarters 
which the republicans, in their long pursuit of La 
Roche lacquelcin's armv, had left bare of troops, 
but all the sick and wounded \endcans were left 
on the isle, w ith a gamson of 1 800 men, to defend 
them and the important place — the more important 
because it was now almost the onlv place tnrough 
which the insurgents could communicate with 
England, and the French prinres and royalists 
there The republican general Turreau opened a 
secret correspondence with the garnson — a corre- 
spondence winch most probably consisted of a ro- 
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mittance of assignats, and of more solid money — 
for Charette*8 garrison surrendered the isle without 
firing a shot, and thus left the wounded and the 
sick at the mercy of the Jacobins D’Elbde was 
l}ing in bed between life and death , his wife might 
have escaped, but would not leave him they were 
both taken As Turreau’s soldiers entered their 
chamber the wounded rojalist exclaimed, “ Yes, 
here I am ' Here is d'ElMe, )our greatest enem} * 
If I had been strong enough to fight or stand upon 
my feet, vou would not have taken me in my bed '** 
They kept him for five days, treating him with 
execrable barbarity, and then carried him in an 
arm-chair to the place appointed for fusiladiiig the 
prisoners, and there shot him His wife was fu- 
siladed the next da}, and her brother and brother- 
in-law perished in the same manner Charette, 
who, with all hiB bravery and abihtv, appears to 
have been a vain, jealous, stlfish, and most irritable 
mortal, soon quarrelled with the gallant and ge- 
nerous La Roche Jacquelein , and that }oung hero, 
putting himself at the head of his own peasants 
and tenantrv, quitted the main arm} and renewed 
the death-btruggk b} himself But the voting 
hero’s career was soon terminated On the 28th 
of Januarv, 1794, as be was marching from Tre- 
mcntine towards Nouailltf, he fell in with two re- 
publican grenadiers In on instant the mu&kctb of 
his followers were at their shoulders “ Do not 
kill thim,** cried he, “ I will speak with them ’* 
Running forward, he cried, “ Only surrender, and 
vou shall have quarter '*’ One of the grenadiers 
stepped back, pre«>cnted his piece, and shot him 
through the brain His follj^wers sabred the gre- 
nadier , and, wishing to hide the dead, because a rc 
publican column must be close at hand, the} hastily 
dug a grave, and buried in it their beloved chief 
and the soldier that had killed him Henri dc la 
Roche Jacquflein was oiil} in his 2l8t }ear when 
lie fell Stofflit, the chasseur or huntsman, took 
the command of the young hero’s part} , but the 
hope and heart of the Roche Jacquelein peasantry 
died with Monsieur Henri Dissensions and fierce 
jealousus, carried even to death and mutual assus- 
sinatim and attempts at it, broke out among the 
Bubordinatw ^hieis , hellish cruelties were committed 
wherever they had the advantage, and, after a few 
reverses, both Stofflet and Charette listened to 
overtures made bv secret agents of the Convention 
These negotiations, hew ever, were soon broken off, 
for none of the rovalists would trust the Jacobins 
and Terrorists On the 24th of September, 1794, 
while Stofflet remained inactive, Charette attacked 
a republican corps d’armee in an entrenched camp 
near Challans, and cut it to pieces This victory 
gave Charette the entire command of a consider- 
able portion of the Vendde , but the overthrow of 
Robespierre, and then the restneted power of his 
rivals, gradually introduced more humane views 
and a milder system An amnesty was published 
in favour of all such Vendeans as would lay down 
their arms, they were assured that they should 
have the ftee exercise of their religion, and that 
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their beloved priestB should be molested no more 
The plan of reducing the insurgents by burning 
their country, and exterminating them by means 
of infernal columns, was given up, and with com- 
parative sincerity the reformed Convention re- 
newed the eflForts to bring about a pacific nego- 
tiation At the end of February, 1795, Charette 
confided in the good faith of the government 
so far as to trust his person within the walla of 
Nantes, in order to open the negotiation A 
treutv of pacification was concluded and signed 
It soon, however, became e\ident that the enmt- 
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ties'of the two parties were irreconcilable, that each 
suspected the other, and that both were prepar ing 
for another struggle As usual in such cases, the) 
accused one another of a breach of Taith and of 
treaty For some time Charette seemed to be lead- 
ing the life of a quiet country gentleman, but all 
the while he was Larr)ing on an active correspond- 
ence with the Bourbon princes, and receiving sup- 
plies of mone) from the emigrants in England 
It would have bteti well for him if money had been 
all he got fiom thi!» countr) , but a number of emi- 
I grants, of miserable intriguers and adventurers. 
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whose heads conceived the most absurd projects, 
and whose hearts in man) instances were false to 
the cause, crossed the Channel, beset the \ endean 
chiefs, and eventually led them to their ruin 
Sinic of the‘'e men were old officers, who, with 
pr fessioiial pedantr) and obstinacv, insisted upon 
making war in a scientific or B)stcniatic manner, 
ns a p lude to which they wanted to drill and dis- 
cipline, and convert into mere machinery, the fier) 
ptasantrv who had instinctively adipted the mode 
of warfare best suited to their countrv About the 
middle of Ma) an aide-de camp of Count d’ Artois 
came over to announce that a descent was to bt 
made on the coast of Britann), where fresh insur- 
gents, called the Chouans, had taken the field, by 
an army of emigrants, under cover of a great Eng 
lish naval force, and that Charette, who could justU 
complain of many infractions of the treatv of paci- 
fication, must fl) to arms and renew hostilities 111 
the Vendee, in order to create a diversion in favour 
of the Bretons and the coming expedition Some 
money, winch had come all the way from St Peters- 


burg, was distributed by the aide-de camp * but 
the cash seems to have been absorbed by the 
officers and hungr) adventurers who had recentlv 
aimed in the countr) , and it was observed that, 
while tlu officers showed a great deal of ardour, 
the peasants, who hid begun to taste the sweets of 
repose, were much less zealous than on former 
occasions The entrenched camp of the Essarts 
wis, however, surprised and taken, the republicans 
were defeated in two or three minor encounters, 
and obliged to draw troops from Britanny, in order 
to reinforci their arm) in the Vendee Although 
the project had been repeatedl) under discussion, 
the British government had declined sending any 
forces to this part of the Continent We have ven 
tured the expression of our opinion, that no regular 

* Count d Arto a (aHerwarda Cl arlet X ) had repaired to Poti ra 
I urK with rati er a n meroua ■ iiip— all hay and hauda me young 
men very nolle ^irvbri\e I it all pennilebt Ihe l-mpreHCa 
tl erinp g ive t e | rino t awor I 1 igat a m lli n f 1 vr b ii c ^ 
and the lerviceBof ilie 1 r*\e and akilf II ount Ip Vaulian Hie 
royal highaeaa d Arto a piaaed aome time with tlic armv of the Duke 
ofY rk and then went over to England to prejarp for the great lU 
■cent at Quiberon 
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army could have been made very available m euch 
a country, or could have acted effectuall} with such 
irregular forces aa ftie Vendeans Certainly, such a 
pettv military expedition as our ministers and their 
prcdeces«;orB (not excepting even that famed war 
minister, the hrst Earl of Chatham) were m the 
habit of sending to the French coast, as if pur- 
pose!} to render our army contemptible, could not 
possibly have been of an\ use, even if it had been 
sent m 1793, before the dismal tragedies that oc- 
curred on the Loire and at Savcna\ — before the 
fall of Laval, Lescure, d’Elbee, and Henri de la 
Roche Jacquelein , }et, iivhen all these heroes had 
perished w hen the heart h id been taken t ut of 
their cause, when the l)rave*tt of the jieasants had 
been exterminated and i%heii the Vendeans \iere 
far \ieaker and more duided than c\cr they had 
been, Pitt, in an cmI h ur, allowed himself to be 
oicrcome b^ the saiiKUint ri presentations and in- 
cessant importunitKS of thi Irench princes and 
emigrants, and ga\e his orders fur fitting out the 
fatal Quibcron expedition The Counts d Hervill}, 
dTlector, du Dreana>, and Puissa^e Colmtl Ro- 
thalicr, and other ro^all•)t officers, ollcctcd in 
England and in our C hannel islands a littU arm} 
of 3000 men, parth ro\alist emigrants an 1 | artly 
prisoners who had been taken from the republicans, 
some b> land, some b} sea aim ist all of them had 
been trained to arms eitlier in the French aimy or 
in the French navy , man} of them were >etcran 
soldiers , and there were 400 Ti ulonesc artillcr}- 
men, well organized, and sening under the orders 
of Colonel Rothaher Tlie Bisliop of Dol accom- 
panied the military staff, as legate from the pope to 
the faithful and devout Vendeans Count d^rt ns, 
after talking of taking the command in pers n, 
ga\e It to PuisBa}C, togitl cr with •« me 10 000/ in 
gold, or in letters of cred t on Ijond ii, an I be\cral i 
millions of Inres in assignats — a paper m iic> I 
which the Bourbon pnnics tli ut,ht tlu\ had a 
better right to manufacture than hid the r/ J ict) 
government at Pans In cxpcctttion of being 
joined b} numerous bands of dc\)t(d ro\aliBts, 
PuiBsa}e also took with him 27 000 muskets, 000 
barrels of powder, provisions foi three m riths 
for at least 6000 men, and complete uniforms for 
1 7 000 infantry and 4000 ci\alr\ \ fine srpiadron 
of three ships of the line and si\ frigates under the 
command of Sir John Boilase arren, an officer 
in high estimation, ha\iiii, in charge 50 trans- 
ports with about 2500 French troijis on board, 
set sail from the Isle of ight in the early part of 
June Another squadron was apjiointed to go to 
Jersey, and there take on board, or under their 
coiivo}, another division of emigrants, who were 
to be landed at St. Mai , where Puissaje had 
royalist correspondents who hoped to be able to 
boist the white flag of the Bourbons and deliver 
up that town , and still anotlier squadron w as to 
repair to the mouth of the Elbe, bring round some 
regiments of emigrants who had formed part of 
the army of Condd, and land them on another part 
of the western coast of France, somewhere in 
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Normandy, or Britany, or the Vendee (the where 
was never precisely aettled) , and, when some good 
sea-port town or towns should be secured, then 
another expedition, with English troops and Count 
d* Artois, was to cross the Channel, and land 
Thus, according to the inveterate and incurable 
habit of all who were contending with the republic, 
the British government and the French princes 
and the ro}aliBti made a bad plan worse by 
dividing their expedition into three or four separate 
parts If they nad collected all the forces pro- 
posed to be emplu}(.d, and had attacked the coast 
at one point and at one moment, something might 
have been done, though not much A few wcekb* 
delay to collect these scattered forces would ha' c 
signified liUle, for the secret of the expedition had 
been BO badly kept that nearly even body in I ranee 
knew It was coming, and the disaflcctcd Bretons, 
who, according to the plan, ought to have remained 
quiet until the arrival of the English fleet, hud 
committed the imprudence of flying to arms, and 
had sustained several defeats before Sir John 
Borlase urren quitted the Isle of \\ ight On 
approaching the coast the English ships were dis- 
covered by a part of the Brest fleet, but, although 
Villaret Joyeuse had nine ships of the line with 
him, he did not venture to attack Warren, suspect 
mg that Admirals Cornwallis and Lord Bridport, 
and that terrible commodore. Sir Sidne} Smith, 
were not far distant * It was on a bright sunny 
day-- the 25lh of June— that the English squadron 
and the transports cast anchor in the Bay of Qui 
beron Two precious days were lost in debuting 
how, and where, and whei^hc landing was to be 
made, and m petulant disputes that broke out 
among the French officers On the 2'"th at day- 
break the troops lug in tj land at the small village 
of Curnar, at tin he id of the hnv, and diib opera 
tioii was coni] letid without the 1 ss of a singU 
min, a handful if republicans running aw a} fr in 
the jilacc Georges Cadoudal, d^Alli^gre, and other 
roy ulist insurgent chiefs of less name, hastened t > 
the coast and loincd PuiBBa}e with from 4000 t 
5000 men badlv armed, riggedly dressed, lookin., 
more liker bhers than sildiirs, hut brave and dc 
termiii d fellows flic Breton peasants of th( 
neighb iirhoid al^o cime into Carnac, shoiitin., 
Vive le R I ’ and bringing fresh eggs, poultrv 
and other provisions for the use of the liheratin.^ 
armv that was come to restore to them their king 
and their religion The muskets and the uni 
forms, the ammuniti in and some of the money 
were landed from the ships, and distributed with 
a liberal hand The fame of this liberality at 
traded fresh bands to the Bourbon standard in 
two days 10 000 ro}aliBt8, more or less sincere, 
were collected round Carnac but terrible quarrels 
took place in the division of the arms and dresses 
and the other good things , and some ot tl eni, 
when they had got all they could, decamped to 

• It WM OD Mi nSarn towinli BimI that Vlltam fcVMn kst 
tliiM of lib ihlpa of tbi lioo and waa ilnvoo Into Fort ITMont bjr 
Lord BiUport Bm aaio, r 400 
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their oi»n \illage8 among the hills, while others 
took the same course ^ 80*^6 they could get 
nothing, or were dissatisiicd with what the\ got 
Puibsa^e understood matters better, and wculd 
ha\c acted at once in an irregular manner with 
these \ery irregular troops , but d’HervilU, who 
disputed his authorit> on all points, and wrho pre- 
tended to have the entire command eif the regular 
troops which had been landed, wanted to make 
war according to the schools, and eipressed a ver} 
loft> but v( ry silly contempt for all the Chouan 
bunds Puissaye found it necessary to dispatch 
in a cutter Icttirb and messengers to Count d*Ar 
tois , and some more precious da>s were lost in 
iimctivit} At last, Puissavc being assured of the 
heurt\ co-opcration of the English admiral *uid 
fleet, determined to attack Fort Penthie>rc, situated 
on a small peninsula or promontory which en- 
ehses Quihcron Bb} on one side, and which is 
onl} two leagues long and one broad, and joined 
on to the mainland by a low sand} isthmus 
called La Falaise On the 3rd of Jul} Sir John 
B iilasc Warren, after landing 300 British marines, 
began to thunder at Fort Penthit\re, Puissaye 
hreatened an assault with his Chouans, and the 
republican garrison, 700 strong, surrendered to 
the ro ulist general But by this time the whole 
of Britany was enveloped by three or four corps- 
(Farmtie, under the supreme command of General 
Hoche, while General Canclauz, who had collected 
a large force to watch Charette and Stufflet, pre- 
vented the arrival of any succour from the Vendiie, 
and even kept the Vendeans in a state of inactivity 
Some of the Breton insurgents bravely attempted 
to check the advance of Hoche's columns but 
d*Hervill} refused to assist them with his regular 
troops ; and on the 5th of July Hoche established 
his strong nght wing on the heights of Ste Barbe, 
which command the sandy isthmus of La Falaise 
On the 7th, d’Hervilly, with all his regular troops 
and w ith 200 Bntish marines, attempted to drive the 
republicans from those heights, but he was reptdsed 


with great loss The republicans then descended in 
dense column from the heights of Stc Barbe, and the 
Tovaliiitb, regulars and irregulars, regimented troops 
and loose Chouan bands (many of the latter being 
accompanied by their wives and children), ran for 
the sandy isthmus, fur hort Penthievre, and the 
farther end of the prom iiitory But for the good 
provision of the English admiral, who had stationed 
close in to the beach five launches armed each with 
an 18 or 24-pounder carronade, which kept up an 
unremitting fire upon the republicans, the ro}ali8ts 
would never have been able to cross the sandy 
isthmus As It wa^, from 18,000 to 20,000 fugi- 
tives reached the jiromontury, and were there shut 
up, as in a bottle, b} the numerous and still in- 
creasing forces of Hoche The provisions brought 
by the licet must be soon exhausted by this im- 
mense crowd, and nothing mure could be expected 
from the country , except m the confined limits of 
Fort Penthi&vre, there was no shelter or lodging 
for them, and the bare promontory scarcely fur- 
nisned a stick or a twig for fuel they were obliged 
to eat their rice and the^r other rations raw. In 
this condition, crowded together and altogether 
comfortless, fresh quarrels broke out between the 
Breton insurgents and the regular troops, and 
while desertions became frequent, no new royalist 
troops arrived, and nothing was heard of the forces 
that were to come from Jersey, the Elbe, and the 
English coast Had these forces all arrived to- 
gether, it would now have been too late, for 
Hoche and Canclaux had collected between them 
two great armies, and such intrenchments had 
been made on the heights of Ste Barbe as would 
render the dislodgment of Hoche a most ^fBicult 
enterprise The Bntish squadron in the bay and 
the many guns placed m battery on Fort Pni- 
thibvre might, however, have defied for some time 
all the forces of Hoche, if treachery bad not dis- 
played itsdf At last, on the 15th of July, the 
English convoy amved with the royalist troops 
from the mouth of the Elbe. These troops were 
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commanded b} M the Count de Sombreuil, a 
brave young man, son of the late go\ernor of the 
Invalidea, but thiiur total number did not ex- 
ceed 1100 Before these troops were well 
landed Puissaye detached Vauban with 12,000 
Ghouans to make a dnersion on the right of 
Hocht’s camp, and then to effect a junction with 
some other bands of insurgents that were said to 
be gathering behind the heights of Ste Barbe, 
and on the following day Puissaye himself marched 
from the narrow promontor}, crossed the sandy 
isthmus, and attacked the republicans in front 
Both Vauban *B diversion, and Puissa^e’s sortie 
failed complete!) after some desperate fighting the 
main body of the ro\ali8ts fled hack once more to 
the isthmus of La Faluisc and once more did thev 
owe their preserMtion to the boats of thi Biitish 
squadron, whose untiring and direct firing kept 
the rcpublKans at b(i\ '\ct Cohnel Rutlialier 
lost nearl) all his cannon, w hich «unk and stuck 
fast in the deep *iands at the luad of the isthmus 
Still there were guns at 1 ort Penthievre, and the 
Briii«ih fleet might have furni'^hed more , the ap- 
proaches to that place over loose sand and under 
the fire of the bnglish sailors were far from being 
eas) to the besiecers, but all the I renelimcn who 
hael been prisoners of war in England, and who 
had enrolled in this strange arm> mereU f r the 
chance of escape, settled with the republicans to 
desert and put them in posse8*>iun of I ort Pen- 
thitvre And on the night of the 20ih of Juh — 
a dark and stormy night— i deuehnient of repub- 
lican grenadiers having approached near to the 
spot, some of these sham rov ilists who were (ii 
guard iietraved the fort, heljied in the republicans, 
and fell upon their own eomradcs, shouting I tn la 
ripuhliqup * In a trice the win c flag was lowered 
and a tricolourcd one put in its place, the timid 
laid down their arms and joined in the repuhhean 
shout, the traitors ms'^sacied tlieir oflicerb and 
all such as did not reecln tlu Tm liujuf 
lique f A scene of disorder and despair f llowed 
about 1100 troops, led bv Puissave hastcried to 
the shore and there waited the return of (li\li^ht 
and of the English shipping, w Inch the tcni{)eht 
had obliged to keep at some distance fnm the 
shore D’Hervillj, mortal 1\ wounded in the affnr 
of the 16th, could do little more than complain, 
and de Sombreuil was ignorant of the ground and 
equally ignorant of who were friends or who 
enemies in the disorganized royalist armj In 
8])itc of the storm and the darkness, some of the i 
launches kept their station and maintained their 
fire, and other boats of the fleet ran almost upon 
the beach to carry ofi the fugitives But some of 
these boats were upset, some being overcrowded 
sank, the number of Henchmen saved by their 
means was not very considerable Not a few of 
the emignnts killed themselves with their own 
swords or pistols. With the Are and bayonets of 
the repablicans on one side, and the raging sea on 
the otomtide Sombreuil, after defending himself 
for a kM^ ttne on the beach, surrendered and 


made his men lay down their arms, for the repuh- 
licano, who were suffering severely from the (ar. 
ronades of the English launches, cried out, “ Onh 
surrender, and we will d) \ou no harm ,** and 
Humbert, one of Hoc he s generals, promised, or is 
said to have promised verbally, honourable terms 
of capitulation Early on the morn mg of the 21st 
the British fngdtes, which on account of the gale 
and extreme darkness had been unable to approach 
the shore in the night, worked up to the south- 
east point of the peninsula, and there received on 
boird, by meanb of boats, Puissave and his 11(0 
troops, with about 2400 Ghouans and rovalists of 
that description Neaily all the arms and uni- 
fornis, with the ammunition and stores, were left 
behind for the benefit of the republicans The 
rovalists who had mrrcndcred were marched oil to 
Vunnes a sort of militarv tribunal, who denied 
that there had been anv capitul it ion, or that any 
such agreement could be made with emigrants and 
rovalmts figh^ ig with the English against their 
own country, condemned to death the brave young 
Sombreuil, the Bishop of Dul, and all the offlicrs 
and genllemen t iken , and, these being all shot, 
the ommon men ei rolled themselves in Hoche’s 
armv Sir John BorlubC Warren next proceeded 
to take possession of two small islands on that 
oast, and to disembark near TOrient, at tbeir own 
request, sonic JOOO ot tlie Ghouans whom he had 
brought from Quiberon B iv , and these Ghouans 
reiitwnu ihcir strange partizan warfare did much 
more miscluf to the republicans than thev hid 
been able to iiitlut upon them while acting with 
the regular troops of the rovalists On the 20th 
( f \ugust another squudron** consisting of one ship 
of 100 gun'^, two of 0^, and two of 74 besides 
fngUes, and bav ng on bmrd 1000 Bn isli troop, 
sailed Irom St Helens Simetiine in September 
tins new 1 irce joined Warrci, who thereupon 
sdiled to He N irmoutier, which had atone time 
heen the stiunghold of C hirette and his \endeanB, 
but wbieb was m w ueeupied by a republican force 
suppose 1 r said to be 1 5,000 strung General 
Dovle, the commander of our land troops, thought 
it prudent to decline anv attack, and so, sailing 
away to lu d*\eu, a verv small, defenceless, and 
woithlesb island about fifteen miles from Noir- 
mouticr, the English took ]>osbCB8ion of it, and 
re named there foi ncarlv three months, eating the 
bread of idleness and discontent At the close of 
the year the troops were re-embarked, and ships 
and men returned to England Perliaps Doyle 
and hiB little army might have done something if 
Gount d’Artois had been more enterprisiug aud 
more decided , and that 4000 of our soldiers were 
kept so long on that coast was certainly owing to 
the French prince, with whom they had been de- 
signed to co-operfite, not in Britany, but in the 
Vendbe As soon as Candaux weakened h» army 
to strengtlien that of Hoche and crush the royaliat 
expedition at Quiberon, Charette resumed the 
onenaive, gamed several advantagea over the re- 
publicani, and looked eagerly for the promiaed 
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amval of Count d* Artois After the fusilading of 
de Sombreuil and Ae other emigrant officers at 
Vannes the civil war returned to all its old atro- 
cities Charette fusiladed all the prisoners he had 
in his possession, and vowed he would never more 
give quarter to a single republican At length the 
same aide-de-camp mho had visited him before re- 
appeared with the positi\e assurances that the 
mournful failure at Quiberon had not discouraged 
the royalists and their allies, that Count d’ Artois 
was coming very soon, and that an English 
squadron was bringing some arms and ammuni- 
tion and a little more moncv for the loyal Ven- 
deans An English ship really landed some 
muskets and (,unpowder, but weeks passed awa}, 
and were lengthening into months, before his ro\al 
highness came to the coast, and e\en then he 
would not venture to land on the continent On 
the 10th of October d’ Artois disembarked at He 
dYeu and took up his quarters with Geneial 
Doyle All that he heaid of the murderous affair 
of Quiberon and ot the savage executions at 
Vannes filled his mind with disgust, not unmixed 
w ith terror, and liis courtiers had little inclination 
t ) ribk the hardships and perils of a campaign 
in the Vendfee with verj loyal but very rough and 
uncourtly peasants, whose chief leaders weie now 
an atrabilarious ex lieutenant of the nav\ and an 
ev-huntsman and gamekeeper A place of ren- 
dezvous was, however, appointed, and Charette, 
fully assured that the prince would land at the 
little port of La Tranche, united his forces, dis- 
persed some republican detachments, and cut his 
way to within a da\’s march of the appointed 
place But here d* Artois’s active aide-de-camp 
met him with the intelligence that his highness | 
had changed his mind, and would choose a more 
opportune moment and a better place for landing 
“My friends, we are lost' ’ said Charette, “this 
is my death sente ce ' To-dav I have 15 000 
men around me, to-morrow 1 shall not have 
300 '** Fulling back from the coast, the Vendean 
chief saw his troops disperse rapidly and his 
enemies gather on all sides of him Hoche, elated 
with his success at Quiberon, arrived from Bri- 
tany , and Stofflet, who had but badly seconded 
his chief, was demanding a conference with the 
republican generals After some hollow negotia- 
tion — ^hollow on both sides — Stofflet, apparently 
without any concert with Charette, though not 
without instructions and pressing instances from 
some of Count d’Artois’s people, collected an in- 
considerable force in January (1196), fought a 
battle at Bressuire, lost it, hid himself in a se- 
cluded farm-house, was discovered or betrayed, 
was seized in the night of the 23rd of February, 
and, being carried to Angers, was there executed on 
the 26th of February, with four of his companions. 
Charette, abandoned by all his followers except an 
old body-servant and some twenty or thirty men, 
and hunted down like a wild beast, was surrounded 
in a wood by the light troops of General Travot, 
and was at last made prisoner as he lay stretched 
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on the ground by the side of his faithful servant, 
who had been killed in attempting to defend and 
to cover with his own body his maatar “Is it 
thou, Charette?’' said the republican general. 
“ By the faith of Charette it is even I,** replied 
the Vendean chief. This was on the 23rd of 
March (1796) Charette seemed scornful, and 
quite indifferent to his ow n inevitable fate Travot, 
who in other respects behaved like a man of honour 
and humanity in this horrible Vendean war, treated 
hiB prisoner with respect, and prevented his fterce 
soldiery from insulting and ill-treating him Tra- 
vot’s superiors and the commissioner of the Direc- 
toiy were not so humane by their orders he was 
carried to Nantes, and made to traverse that 
crowded citv on foot, all the way fiom the gate on 
the Loire to the prison He was covered with 
wounds, his grey dress was stained with blood, his 
head was bound up in a handkerchief, his left arm 
was in a sling, but, though pale and wasted, he 
was as haughty and as sarcastic as ever he had 
been He said to the officer who escorted him 
through the streets, and who treated him with 
great inhumanity, “Monsieur, if I had taken you 
prisoner 1 would have had you shot on the spot, 
without fatiguing you with a long walk ” Ht was 
put to death on the 2Qth of March, himself giving 
the word to the republican soldiers to fire, and to 
6re at his heart The war of the Vendee, which 
had languished since the summer of 1795 and the 
failure at Quiberon, may be said to have expired 
with the death of Charttte According to dene- 
ral Hoche’s own statement it cost the lives, m all, 
of 100,000 Frenchmen, and not a fifth part of 
the male population of the country was left alive * 
In other parts of 1 ranee the year 1795 was a 
red year Though the guillotine w as comparatively 
inactive in Pans, and though m that city the re- 
action against the Terrorists was not very san- 
guinary — the combat being principally earned on 
by I reron’s Gilded Youth with their sticks and 
clubs — the retaliation was of a much more fero- 
cious kind in many of the departments, and in 
some of the great towns of the South murders 
and massacres were committed by the royalists 
and Girondists upon the overthrown Jacobins 
almost as atrocious and as extensive as any 
that they had perpetrated during the Reign of 
Terror f Many of these hot southern re acteun 

• Memoirea de Medame la Marquiae de la Bocho Jaoquelem, Ba« 
rante MelaUKea Hlstori]ueH arte Charette Stofllet Cathelineau, 
Henri dt 1 1 Roche Jaequelein, See , Bionmphie Modeme 

Ti e fulloHiog aneodote has aeveral timea been cited to ahow the 
fnbltful state in iililch theVendet. aae left — Near Cliollet there 
were eatenai^e bleaching grounda the owneia of nhleh kept a great 
many watch doge large and Snee The town after having liein 
repeatedly stormed sacked and burned was at length almndoned by 
botli parues The wateh dogs to the number of 400 or ftou took 
I oaseasion of the rums and remained there for many weeks feeding 
upon the unburied bodies of republicans and Vendeans that Ia\ seat 
tered in the streets and all round the place in a horn I le abundance 
After the naciScition when the disarmed townspeople of Chollet re 
turned end attempted to reb illd their houses theanim ils had become 
so ferocious that tliey attacked them and would havedttoured them, 
and a battalion of repul liran soldiers were obliged to march Hgaiiirt 
the dogs and entermiuate them befbrethe place oould here luhabUed 

t The moderation of tlie Thermidoneiis in the captai ha^hm 
eter been much oterrated Pi\e days after tne eneculinn of Bohes 
pierre no fewer than ten tlumamd new ariesle had taken plMe io 
ratli alone for imputed Terrorism Tl e same messures were applied 
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had btde Tight to blame the exceaBea of the Terror- 
nti They reirimentad assasBiTis , and, under the 
namea of ** Compameaof Je^ua ** and ** Companies 
of the immenae batida aprfad themaelvea 

through all the South, un a mis'^ion ti plunder and 
aaviisainatt lanard, the her\ orator and habitual 
drniikurd — Isnard, ^ho had haattned the deatruc- 
tion )f hia party, the Girondiata, by apeakimr, 
prophet like, of the deatruction of Paria, partici- 
pated in orgamaing these terrible companiea, and 
stood by, with Chambon, Guerin, Cadro\, and 
other Moderates^ to be an eye-^itneaa of many of 
the butcheries they committed The pnaona of 
L^ons, of Aynrnon, of Mar 8 eille% of Tarascon, 
and of other tom ns, men broken open h\ these 
mm Sej timbrizer**, mho inassncnd in cold bl od 
all thix fiuiid \Mtl in tiiim The pcrpttratora or 
dm t )rs ( t ihe*>c mii'^Bacrt,'? mere ( 1 mixed cilours 
111 I |iiilitiis Binu of them wire Girondists mho 
i uld nut rest aatished mithout a hlood\ and almost 
in User niinutt revenire , some mere hot nnalists, 
smie mcreh rdicims fanatics, mlu held that tht\ 
men h mounng G)d In destroMnfi; m retches mho 
had dtniid his CMstiiicc xml a c;rcat nian\ of 
thiin men mcreh ajHiDtate Taiohins and revolu- 
ti i ists, mlu alier haMiij phned the part if Icr 
r in ts as Hel ertists or Duiiionifets or Robespierrists 
1 im a tid the same pait as Tlicrrnidoriens fhcold 
1 It i ilpr ncijilcs seemed t) lies ui tihid in all i ms 
ihu M ) erne ami iruelrt mere t) he a\entred mith 
cniclt\ and \\ 1 nre, uid that no merc\ mas due to 
1 pirt\ tint had falliii an I bionii a mcik dis- 
tri t d miiuntt Flu m irst parts oi the national 
eh ir icier displaNed themsehes in as glaring a 
liLiit liter the so-called tcrniin itioii of the Reign 
ot lirr r at- durine the ni ist hctda\ part of that 
blo«)d\ ngme N ir could the bloodthirstiness 
and tie other crimes be nom imputed to the 
ciiiaille, to the icn iraiit needv, disiKrate m b, i 
the r# acitvrs belmged priiic j alh 1 1 thi respect I 
abiiit> classes iiid sucii if those classes as did n it 
act, or a])pliiid, matched mhat mas dum mith 
cilm iTiltienme In d «(ribin(r the Rcnrn of 
Tirr r, ami the s(arcfl\ less nornhle b^BUInmhlch 
preceded it me haee fund it iie(eii*>are Ui conlinc 
oiirbeheb almost ixchibiMh t Pins the cipiiil 
and (cntre of this rc\ loti mart Pandemmiiim, 
me liave said scarce h a mord concerning the h im- 
bli doings at Arras, Frotes and hft\ other pro 
vincuel tom us, and have dropped a veil over the 
scarceh credible exploits in the south of Jourdan 
Coupe-T^ie, uver the towers and glaciers of Avig 
non, and all the unspeakable atroeitics committ^ 
in that ancient city , and we must now leave un- 
told the particulars of the Thermidurieii reaction 
in the departments Yet, be fire returning to 
Pans, we muv add a fern short sentences, that will 
enable the reader to form some faint conception of 
this dawn of irench poliucal moderation 

The BaaaaamatioDB began at Lyons almost un- 
to Dm fMt ot Fmoce miul fPiierAlIy the prlMtoi «en Bll«a by ne\ 
imIiImkI offendetn Ikatrr thin the\ were cmptir 1 of tlw cld dm 
T ito enuld nut hnve been dune if pain, had not been tnken pnvIoiiUy 
W dlnarm all Um poor or tne aat a c 1 >tt«a 


mediately after the 10th Thermidor end the de- 
capitation of Robespierre Lists were printed and 
distributed of the names of all the individuals who 
had distinguished themselves as Terronsts, or who 
were su^ecled of having denounced and accused 
non- Jacobin citizens , and on the same sheets, in 
a parallel column, there mere hats of all the non- 
Jacobin citizens who had been denounced, guillo- 
tined, fuBi laded, or drowned in the Rhdne Guided 
bv these lists, the respectable young men — the 
Jeune^se Doree of Lyons — tracked the revolution- 
ists from door to door, made them come out by 
pretending that they only wanted to conduct them 
to the Commune, and then shot them, stabbed 
them, cut them to pieces in the streets The 
dead bodies mere tied to the tirst cart or carriage 
that hap])Pned to pass, mere dragged to the banks 
of the Khdne, and thromii into the river, to float 
domn to Avignon and the Mediterranean Sea It 
no vehicle mas passing, the asBassins — the Gilded 
^ outh, the hope of their country — dragged the dis 
figured corpses mith their omn arms to the qua\B, 
and hurled them into the river mith imprecations 
and curses Not a voice mas raised to condemn 
these atrocities The /amnyeotuf, the manufac 
turers, merchants, traders, and ahopkeepers, who 
were num absolute masters of the tomn, contented 
themselves mith saving, at evcr\ dead body that 
p 1881 ( 1 , ‘ ^^lll, then IB one villain the less — and 
at times the\ dircitlv excited and encouraged the 
zeal oi the asbassins, mho in niunv cases were thiir 
omn brothers or cousiiib, sons, niphtws, or clerks 
Thf muiderers — the members of a nation which, 
on verv inbufficitnt grounds hud passed for the 
most gallant m 1 urope — made no distinction as to 
sex, treating the JacobiiiesBos even us they treatid 
the Ineohinb lading in finding one Richard, a 
picture-dealer, the\ seized hia daughter, a girl oi 
sevciitecii, and carriid her to | rison, mherc shi 
mas put to dtuth, mith biores of other victinib 
Three momni mere ussassmuicd in the openstreetb 
Madame Kona, ama rli ludi de mtdeSy'y^sjt iiiviud 
to step out of her shop, and then her brains men 
blomn out l)ef »n her omn door These excesses 
mere not ''ommitttd merely in the first mailnebs 
mhich fiJbmed the overihrom of the Terroribi‘>, 
th( V were ]tr n mged through manv months R 
b spicrre had ditcl on the 2Bth of July, 1794 , vet 
on the 5th oi Muv, 1795, the Jeunerre Doree i f 
Lvons, fatigued mith single separate assastinatiuns 
and meary of the delay and forms of law us ever 
cised by the new tribunals, determined upon n 
massacre cn masse The signal to begin was given 
at the ])ublic theatre The young men divided 
themselves into three troops, marched instantly to 
the three prisons of the tomn, which contained real 
Jacobins and suspeetSf broke open the doors, and 
butchered ninety-seven individuala, inclusive of 
five women At one of these pnaona the captives 
made a desjierate reaiatance , the Jeunesse Iktree 
lost twelve of their own number, and finiahed the 
battle by setting fire to the building A woman 
mith an infant in her arms was teen to throw her- 
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self from the top of one of the priaon towers into 
the midst of the flames And what, under the 
boasted return of mercy and moderation, law and 
justice, were the judicial consequences of these 
monstrous proceedings^ Fifteen young men, no- 
toriously guilty, and conspicuous among the 
egorgeurst were tried before the tribunal of 
Roanne, and were acquitted by the jury On 
returning to Lyons the> were honoured with a 
triumphal entrance women, married and un- 
married, and mostly of the bourqtoiue or respect- 
ability class, went out to meet them, and strewed 
flowers on their path, and at night tbej were pub 
licly crowned, like heroes of antiquity, in the re- 
sounding theatre With such encouranenient, it 
18 no* surprising that the L\one 6 e modt^ratPs 
should continue their work of assassination for a 
very long time At Aik, in Provence, the Jeu- 
ne^te Doree, after making an attack with cannon 
and butchering a ^reat manv persuns, set fiie to 
the pns ns in the hope (f burning all that re- 
mained in them Subsequent to this massacre, 
Isnard, the orator, the Ic gislat ir, who chain td to 
be at Aix, addressed the citizens trom the bdcoiiv 
of an mil, an 1 charmed them with me ol his 
flashes of eloquence “If * said he, ‘ vou have 
no arms if you have no mu&kiU, dig up the bones 
of your fathers, and make usi of them to txUtnn 
naie all the Jacobin brigands ' ’ All ort St Jean, 
in Marseilles, one of tlie must lriv.htful ot mas- 
sacres was perpetrated under the eye of Cidroy, 
mother Coiivcniialist, a b som fiiend and (in this 
reaction) a cdldwraf ut of Isnuid * Children 
of the Sun ** cried Cadroy to the fotqei r in the 
act of butchiring defenci less nun , * t hil Iren of 
the Sun, i am at your h^id, and will die with y ii 
if necc sarj But can you not do v ur w nk with- 
out making so much n ise \ou will disturb the 
town * At Toulon the ultra Jacol iii par v were 
treated with the same mhumanilv tliat they had 
meted out to the r y ilisis in Ihe worst 

proceedings of the Parisian Septenihri/ers were 
imitated and lejieatod upon diflerent objects, and, 
taking the whole of tlie South, the quantity of 
blood spilt must have been prodigious, tor slaugh- 
ters or assassindtions were committed in (\ery 
town, in every village and hamlet, and this Ther- 
midoiien fury of revenge raged at intervals for 
months, and even for years, leaving family feuds 
which have not entirely ceased at this day 

The victory of the National Convention over the 
Mother Society in the Rue St Honore, obtained 
solely bv Freron’s Jeunesse Voiee, had led di- 
rectly to the trial and execution of Carrier , and 
that great event was soon followed by renewed and 
riueh bolder attacks on Billaud-Vareiines, Bar- 
rere, Cullot d'Herbois, and Vadier Chenier, a 
bgd p er and a worse man, made another motion 
for tlie rei all, to the loving bosom of the legis- 
lature, of all the Girondists who yet aurvived he 
was seconded by Sieyes, who made a mathematical 
speech, and by Merlin de Douai, who thought tW 
they ought to be reinstated not merely in the Con- 
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ventiOn, but also m the governing committees. 
The Montagnards made some timid resistance, but 
Chenier’s motion was carried, and twenty -two Gi- 
rondists — all that had escaped the guiHotme and 
famine or suicide — were readmitted to their seats 
111 the Convention, after eighteen months of pro- 
scription They associated themsclvea with the 
Thermidoncns , but some of this party were so 
much alarmed and irritated at their recall, that 
they immediately went over and joined the Moun- 
tain In this number were Thuriot, the mortal 
enemy of Rohcsjntire, and draper Lecointre, who 
had BO obstinately pursued Billaud, Cullut, and 
Barrere “ \ou know nut what you are duing,*’ 
cried Ihuriot to his colleagues, “ these Girondisla 
will ntvei pardon you for what you did or •‘uffered 
to be dune to them On the 2 nd of March, or 
12 th \ciitobe very soon afer the return of the 
twenty-two Giiondis s Saladin, in the name of the 
C nimitti e ( f Twenty-one, reported that there were 
good giuunds of uecusati n againsl Billaud, Collot, 
Baritie, and \adier , and forthwith, on the mo- 
ti n of butchd Legendre, a decree of provisory 
arrest was launched against these four men, who 
had little tj pit id eveept that they considered all 
tl cy hud done as neecBsaiy to save liberty, repub 
licinism, and their country , that in doing what 
they hud dune they hud inly executed the laws 
which the Convention itself had previously passed, 
and that, in many instances, they had been over- 
iwed and diivcn onwards by Rut>e<^pu rrc, Couthon, 
ind Saint Jiibt \adicr run uwuy and hid him- 
silf , the other three were laid fast in the dismal 
prison t ) which they had consigned so many hun- 
dreds of victims The three ex duiators had thcir 
friends and partisans and the Thermid ^nens, who 
hid sitppt 1 int) dll ihi geveiniiig euinmittees, and 
hlled every ifliec with then allies or creatures, had 
so managed matters as to create many enemies in 
Pans Ihtsc new authorities and ruling powers 
were, almost to a man, corrupt, rapacious, and 
depraved in morals and habits of life, scoundrels 
that I'tbbpd in the stocks, in the national contracts, 
and 111 almu t everything else whereby money was 
to be made many of them, beggars before the 
revolution began, made a pompous display of their 
wealth and revelhd in luxury and festivity, m 
banquets and balls of the most costly kind, while 
the people of Pans were almost starving, and 
BBBuiedly suffering far worse privations than any 
tley had known at the beginning or during any 
previous part of the revolution The populace 
could not but remember that Robespierre, Couthoo, 
and Saint Just were men that despised money and 
led quiet, modest lives, and that in their daya the 
people of Pans at least had bread to eat, nor 
could they forget that, so lung as Billaud, Collot, 
and Barrere retained their power in the committee 
of Salut PubliCt there was a comparative abund- 
ance of the first necessaries of life They nick- 
named Boisay-d’Anglaa, the present manager of 
the subaUtence department, and a speculating 
moMy-maluDg man, Botug-Farntne Hungry aad 
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doBperate as they were, it ^rb but natural that the 
real aana-culottes should make an effort to upset 
the new system TlUse Thermidonens, said they, 
after taking all power from the people, have stop- 
ped the pa^ mcnt of the fort} sous per da} to the 
poor and onl\ true patriots, and are spending each 
of them daily more mone> than nourished the 
revolutionar} committee of a whole section This 
must not be ’ "W e must release Billaud, Collot, 
Barrere, and the other members of the old governing 
committees, and send these Thermidorieii intruders 
to prison or the guillotine Such prompting as 'was 
needed was given by Vadier and his niimeious agents 
The 22nd of March, or 3rd Germinal, was the day 
fixed for the trial, before the National Convention, 
of Billaud and his companions On the 20th of 
March, which was a decade, or republican sab 
bath, the sans culottes of the Faubourgs St An 
tome and St Marccau collected in large bodies, 
and marched down to the Convention, shouting 
“ Bread ' Bread ' Bread ' and the Constitution of 
03 ' Bread, and Libertv to the imprisoned Pa- 
triots '** Near to the fuileries the\ met a few of 
their antagonists h reron’s Gilded \ outh , but, be- 
ing more merciful or more timid than in former 
times, they on U threw these smart voung men into 
the pond or bR<«in in the Tuileries gardens But, 
before these insurgents or verv turbulent petition- 
ers invaded the sanctuarv of the Jaws, the erv was 
spread that the Convention was in danger — that 
the Jacobins were going to deliver their chiefs, 
and the whole of the faghting J vm fvt Dorter f il- 
lowed by some 5000 or 6000 citizens of the re- 
spectability sections, marched to the 1 uilcriea, dis 
)>er8ed *thc mob, and mounted guard round the 
C onvcntion Being thus delivered, and vet warned 
of the danger thev were supposed to have run, that 
merciful legislature, on the proposition of Sieves 
voted the re establishment of the old martial law, 
under the moderated name of Let d jran / ; he 
On the appointed dav, tht 22iid of March, Billaud, 
Collot, and Barrere were br ught tc the bar of 
the Convention The trial lasted nianv davs 
Their old colleagues, who now felt tl at thev must 
support them or perish with them — that no mere} 
or compromise was to be expected from the fhtr- 
inidonens and revengeful Girondists — defended or 
excused their public conduct, and nearly all the 
present members of the Mountain supported them 
warmly But the Mountain was now a minorit} , 
minorities never had any weight in representative 
France and it was evident to all men that nothing 
but a strong popular demonstration could prevent 
a sentence of condemnation The patnots of the 
Faubourgs, who had been in a sort of permanent 
minor insurrection ever since the Ist Germinal, 
repeated their visit to the Tuileries on the 12th 
Germinal they were more numerous, and appa- 
rently more furious than before the} wore on their 
hats, “ Bread , the Constitution of 93 , the lib^ 
of the PatnoU and this time they burst into 
hall of the CoDvention, and seated themselves down 
among the members of the Mountain, many of 


whom unequivocally declared for them Crassous, 
a deputy from the island of Martinique, a decided 
Montagnard and ultra Jacobin, said that the Con- 
vention ought instantly to restore to liberty all the 
patriots who had been arrested since the fall of 
Robespierre , that the royalists were agitating 
France more than ever , that the aristocrats were 
showing themselves everywhere, and tnumphing 
in all public places, preventing, at the theatres, 
the *^inging of patriotic airs, which was an evident 
proof that they were conspiring against the repub- 
lic Ruamps declared that the committees of go- 
vernment had given 30,000 francs to the musca- 
dins or dandies , and that he would proclaim to all 
France that the committee men, the Thermido- 
nens, the restored Girondists, and all who sat on 
the c^te droit, were so many tyrants Bourgeois, 
another Montagnard, said that the new committees 
of government, after having organised famine, were 
organising a counter-revolution and, being inter- 
rupted bv some of the Thermidonens, who told 
him that he ought not to utter vociferations against 
the government, as such things irritated the minds of 
the people, he shot k his fist at the c6te droit, and then 
rushed to the tribune and struggled and wrestled 
and scratched with Tallien and Bourdon de I’Oise, 
who attempted to drag him from the speaking place 
The Thermidonens cried out for a decree to com- 
mit this pugnacious Bourgeois to the Abbaye the 
Montagnards shouted, *■ \ otc the liberty of the im- 
pn^ioued patriots'* and the galleries, and the so 
called deputations on the floor of the house, roared 
*BrtBd ' Bread ' Give us bread, and the Consti- 
tution of 93 ' * Thuriot announeid that there 
was a Bvstem on foot for levising the demo- 
cratic constitution of 93, and for driving France 
back to the monarchic constitution of 91 Leo- 
nard B( urd m. Lew intre of \ ersailles, Cambon, 
Amar, and others, win had helped the Ther- 
mid ricns to ovtrthrow Robespierre, but who had 
returnid to their old scdts on the Mountain, were 
cquallv VK lent, telling the people that thev were 
purpjselv starved by the iniquitous committees of 
government, wh were all in a conspiracv against 
liberty The mob, which, as usual, comprised a 
vast numl er of women, kept increasing so rapidly, 
that everv corner of the House was soon crammed 
to suffocation Several deiuties cried out that 
they were all but smothered, and imjilored the pre- 
sident to beg the citizens and citizenesses to defile 
through the hall, and leave the legislators space 
and air to breathe Great as was the mob, it was 
more peaceable and more submissive to the law 
than many other mobs which had at various times 
invaded the august Areopagus, for they neither used 
nor even showed any pikes or swords, confining 
themselves to words, which were principally de- 
mands for bread but matters had changed now 
from what they had been, the Pans artiUery was 
secured by the governing committee , the tocsin, 
which had been removed from the H6tel-de-Ville 
at the defeat of Robespierre and the Commune, was 
now placed on the roof of the Tuilsnes, just over 
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the Convention-hall, and at the order of the pre- 
sident that dreadful bell was set a-going to call the 
Golden Troop and the respectability sections to the 
rescue And, at the sound La feunesse Doree^ the 
respectabilities, armed ^\th muskets and bayonets, 
came marching and drumming to the Puilenes 
gardens and to the Place du Carrousel, and the 
quB\B between the palace and the river side 
Pichegru, the conqueror of Holland, who chanced 
to be at Pans, and in the palace, was named com- 
mandant in chief in the capital until the danger 
should be over, with Merlin de Thionville and 
Barras for his adjoints The unarmed mob slunk 
out of tlie palace, and dispersed as rapidlv as they 
could, only gmng two or three wounds and re- 
ceiving two or three dozen in their retreat The 
hberated triumphing Thermidonens then decreed 
that Billaud ^arenneB, Collet d’Herbois, Barrere, 
Vadier were guilty of all the state crimes with 
wh ch they were charijed, and that they should be 
deported oi transported for life to 1 reiicli Guiana 
Nor did the \ictorious part\ stop here, but, con- 
tinu ng their work of vengeance, the> decreed that 
Cra‘^«5ous, Ruamps, Bour^ecis, Leonard Bourd n, 
Duhetn, \rnar, Choudieu Cha&le, Lecointre, 
Cnmhon, and 6i\ ether Montagnards wh) hud 
taken part with the mob (called insurgentb b) the 
winning part}, and petitioners b\ the part} that 
lo^t) sh ) lid be put iindi r arrest and ‘sent to the 
str )ng cattle of Ham 1 he Thermidonens further 
declared Pans ti be in a state of oiege , and hav- 
ing done all this busintso, the w Lined Convention 
rcse at six o’clock in the morning Little time 
w IS allowed f r making adieus and packing up 
portm inteaus those condemned to deportation to 
Guiana, and tho‘ie cm igned to imprisonment in 
the castle of Ham, were all to take their departure 
from Pans this very morning, the 13th Germinal, 
nr 2nd of April, * slave stvle ’ It was expected 
that an insurrection would be made to liberate 
them, and therefore Pichegru and his adjoints. 
Merlin de Thionville and Barras, were on the alert 
\ udier, who had been tried and condemned en con- 
iumare, could not be found, Barrere, whose 
windings and shufflings had brought him to this 
sad pass, was, or feigned to be, extremel} sick, 
but he, Billaud-\ arennes, and Collot d Herbois 
were 1 moved from their prison and put into one 
carnage Thuriot, Amar, Ruamps, Chasle and all 
of the seventeen Montagnaids that could be seized, 
were placed in other carnages The postillions 
mounted their horses, and the carriages rolled 
awav, preceded and surrounded by mounted gend- 
armes with loaded pistols in their holsters and 
with drawn swords in their hands An immense 
multitude had collected in the Champs £l}6ee8, 
and as the coaches arrived there some of the sans 
culottes cried that it was the Convention running 
away to Chklons with all the people's money, and 
others cried that it was the patriot deputits un- 
justly torn from the bosom of the Convention, and 
from the functions with which the people had in- 
vested ihem In a trice the mob airested the 
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rarrrages, dispersed the gendarmes, and conveyed 
the coaches and those in them to the committee- 
room of the section At the same instant another 
mob fell upon the guard at the Barrief de 1 Etoile, 
seized some cannons that were there, and pointed 
them along the road which led from the Tuileries 
and the Place de la Revolution, across the Champs 
Elysees But presently the conqueror of Holland 
arrived with a great force, including some hundreds 
of the Jeunt fse Doree Two or three guns were 
fired on either side (it is said that Pichegru ran 
some danger), and then the insurgents took to 
their heels, and the carnages with the prisoners in 
them were driven off rapidly through the Barrier 
de 1 Etoile without further interruption The vic- 
torious party then proceeded to disperse a great 
meeting of some of the sans-culottic sections, who 
had declared themselves to be a permanent assem- 
blv, and who were said to be plotting a new insur- 
rection In a few hours Pichegru appeared in the 
Convention, and, saying, with a most rare brevity. 
Representatives, your decrees are executed,’ laid 
down hiB commandantship The three ex-dictators 
were curried safelv to Brest, and the authorities 
there were ordered to ship them off by the first 
opportunitv for the pestilential swamps of French 
Guiana But Barrere s shiftiness saved him from 
this dreadful vov age he contrived to be left be- 
hind at Oleron when the other two set sail with a 
fair wind — which made a wit observe that this was 
the first time Barrere had neglected to go with the 
wind After two or three other revolutions or in- 
surrections, the revolution of the 18th and 19th 
Brumaire (1799), when Napoleon Bonaparte upset 
the Directorv w ith grenadier s bav onet**, and esta- 
blished a new kind of tyranny under the name of 
Consulate, restored him to entire liberty He re- 
turned to Pans and set up a Bonapartist news- 
paper, entitled the * Anti Britannic * This journal 
was not very successful, and his emplovcr was far 
from liberal he led but a poor life in the coffee- 
houses and garrets of the centre of the universe 
He re appeared for a moment on the political scene 
in 1815, on the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
but after the battle of aterloo he was exiled by 
a royal ordonnance, and he died at last in a foreign 
country in poverty and obscurity Collot d’Herbois 
died of fever and drink, on the 8th of January, 
1796, or very soon after his arrival in Guiana 
Another deported or transported repuhlican— an 
innocent victim of the tyranny of the Directory — 
describes him as lying upon the ground in a raging 
fever, and exposed to a burning sun in his agony 
or delirium he had swallowed a whole bottle of 
brandv, and the negroes who had been appointed 
to carry him on a brancard from Kouron to 
Cayenne, a distance of six leagues, had thrown 
him down to perish To a surgeon who found 
him m this sad state, he said, ** 1 have the fever 
and a burning sweat ” ** 1 believe it, ’ reioined 

the surgeon , ** you are sweating crime '* He 
expired vomiting froth and blo^, invoking the 
Virgin Mary, and vainly callmg for a priest The 
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pestiferouB climate proved less fatal to Billaud- 
VarenncB, who probabl} drank less brandy this 
ez-legnlator and dictator betook himself to the 
taming and educating of parrots and parroquets, 
with which the country abounded , and the new 
batch of revolutionists that were sent to Guiana after 
the revolution of the 16th Fructidor found him 
surrounded by a numerous family of these noisy 
loquacious birds, ^hich he had taught to speak 
IVench It appears that after some years he 
escaped, or was let go, and that he vvas seen to 
arrive at New York, in May. 1816, ^ith an appear- 
ance very like that of Robinson Crusoe 
The Thermidoriens rapidly organised a strong 
guard fur the protection of the Convention, and 
by adroit management got all the military force in 
Paris and its ne ighbourhood under their immediate 
control They then, at hrst cautiously and after- 
wards boldlv attacked the principles of democraev, 
and announced that the constitution of 01 wa^ a 
Decemviral constitution, dictated by terror, and 
altogether unht for France They named a com- 
mittee of eleven members to prepare what they 
called organic laws intimating ver\ plainlv that 
the sans culottic order were t) be excluded not 
merelv from power and office, but also frem the 
right of voting The Declaration of the Rights 
of Man wao treated as a delusion and an imprac 
tieability, and the axiom was emitted that, for the 
gold of the people themselves, there must be a 
power disunct from and above the people Foiled 
and beaten as thev had been, the sans culottes 
would not submit w ithout a struggle the faubourgs 
were igain agitated, and the (Kjor were rendered 
more and more desiieratc by the continued scare ity 
of bread and the dearuess of all provisions * 1 hev 

still had some leaders who knew the whole busi- 
ness of revolution-making, and these leidtr^, as 
far as their restricted means allowed, organist d a 
new insurrection On tlie Ist Priirial, or 2(nh of 
Mav, “ in the name of the pt iplc in insurrecti m 
to obtain brtad and to re-possess themselves of 
their political rights, thev proclaimed, at a great 
meeting in the 1* aubourg St Antoine, tlu t stablish- 
ment of the democratic constitution of 93 , the dis- 
missal and irrest of all the present meinljcrs of 
government , the liberation of all the patriots , the 
convocation of primary assemblies fur the 25th 
Prairial, the convocation of a new legislative As- 
sembly to replace the Convention, which ought to 
have dissolved itself long before, and the im- 
mediate suspension of all authority that did not 
emanate from the people They resolved to create 
a new municipality, to seize the barriers, the tele- 
graph, the alarm-guns, the tocsins, and all the 
drums, and not to allow themselves anv rest until 
they had secured food, tranquillitv, liberty, and 
happiness to all the trench Ihcy invited the 

• * It would ho diSIcult m id nno of the urwapuf m i the IVVh 
FkwU, or just eiovoB doyi befor- tl It inMirrartion i liiid t»-day 
oulJie whole Mifucr of the Klube up | ir u wre ehe I ■« il m« who 
inhabit tho city of Pwm YWenUy w ivccited only tw n e. of 
bread a pMOi , sod hnUy thlt miM rable ratioo I a* Iwrr dimiaul ed 
All our etra eu an ra-aelioinc with be coiaiilaiale of thuw who are 
tMMBtod by hui«« I* PalrMfUA 


Parisian cannoneers, the gendarmes, and all the 
troops on foot or on horseback to rally round the 
banner of the people, and with an immense mul- 
titude at their heels they marched down once more 
to the Convention, where again many members of 
the Mountain were ready to favour them, and, in 
ease of sue cess, to make eommun cause with ihcm 
agambt the riiirmidunenb and the Giroiidibts 
llie Conventional guard, strong ab it was, was nut 
strong eni ugh to oppose the insurgents the dour 
was boon broken open, and the hall and the gal- 
leries were iniinduid, chiefly b\ market women 
and other patriotesses, wh i shouted, ** Bread and 
the Constitution of 93 * According to the ac- 
counts of the victinous ])artv, whuh were pul- 
libhed after then victory had betn secured, the 
president and tlic great bodv of the Conventi n 
presirvtd a calm and a sublime countenance, but 
according to otlur aecountb, entitled to just as 
much ere lit, a good many of the legislators ran 
away at once out of the perilous Bedlam llure 
was more cause for fear than at the irruptien of 
the 12th \ entuse, for now most of the sans culottes 
had brought their piktb with them, and sumt of 
them hud muskets and sharp bavonetb The boldest 
of th deputies called in gendarmes and re^peeta- 
bihtv bcetions, who, entering the hall by inner 
doors, charged the petticoat jiatnots, and diive 
them out fhen the cr\ arose from the Place du 
C urrousel and the Tuileries girdens that the Ci li- 
ve ntiun was ubsabsinating the w imen and, fired 
It the words, the men of the Faubourgb St Antoine, 
M Mareeau, and tlu Marais fell to work upon 
dll the ciubed doors of the pala^ with haiehets and 
lUb, haminerbund crow birs — tliedoois flew i jien, 
r into puccb, the insurgents entered, and, sweep- 
ing awuv the gendiirnus and the sectionerh, pene- 
trated into the august Areopagus The gcnduinus 
tried another char,,c, and hred a few mubkii shot 
from till galleries — but not many, as the iiiburgents 
and the Thermidoriens were mixed, and some ( 1 
the faubourg men soon dislodged the gendarmes 
In this (onfusiun Deputv 1 eruud who came run- 
ning in from one jI the corridors, was shot b\ a 
pistol hred bv one of the insurgents, and mis- 
taking him fii Freron, the renegade journalist, the 
patriots fell upon him with their pikeband bwurds, 
and then, drugging him into a passage, cut oil his 
head and stuck it upon a pike By this time 
VC IV Thermidunen deputv had taken his flight, 
except Buibsy-d' Anglos, or Boissy -Famine, who 
probablv considered himself safer in the interior 
of the ( onveiition than he would have been out 
side among the mob About sixty approving Mon- 
tagnards remained on their bendkes to finish, and 
in tlieir manner legalise, what the people had begun 
and were doing Romme, the mathematician, 
who had made the republican calendar, took the 
president’s chair, and made himself the organ of 
the sovereign people The Montagnards, actmg 
as though they were a House, and upon the 
pnnciple that the Thermidoriens and restored 
Giron^ti, having lost the people’s confidence. 
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could no longer have a voice in the representation, 
voted and decreed everything that the insurgents 
demanded or suggested The> named an execu- 
tive committee or provisory government, composed 
of their friends Bourbotte, Duroi, Duquesn )V, and 
Pneur dt la Marne, and appointed ^oubranv to 
bt commandant-general of the armed force of 
Pans The} decreed the recall of Thunot, Amar, 
and of all their comrades who had been arrested, 
the imprisonment of all their entmies in the Con- 
vention, the democratic constitution of 93, and the 
immediate rc-establishment of the Jacobin Club 
One of the insurgents kept bawling for the spate 
of an hour, “ I demand the arrest of all rogueb 
and towards* ’ fhis would have c im prehen dtd 
everv man then sittine:, or that had been sitting 
during the lust two \tars in that Itgislaturc , but it 
appears that the demand was not attended t) 

But, while the Montagnards were voting and de- 
crteing, ind the insurgents were sluuting and 
hugging one intther for pv, the Therm idorn ns 
will had fled out of the H msc were btstining 
ihtinssLlves in the cit> , and, as evening wasstttii g 
in, Birras, Keivtltgin and butcher Ltgendre rc- 
tinmd t) the nti^hb urhool of the pilact with 
a 1 immense forte ot respectabilitv bLCtiontrs, and 
otcup td the PI ice du Carrousel, the ruiltnes 
girdtns, the tjuavs, and ill the nenues The Pi- 
iibian tuintiittrs had int loiru 1 tlu patriots, but 
wt t now dr ig^ing Ihur c innon along the streets t > 
lioint them vgunslthem, ind th sillv insurgents, 
who hid he n besiegers in tin morning, were now 
hcsiigtd Thtv in lit s me resist into, but mt | 
imith, tliL stdi nils and 1 reron’s Glided Youth 
son pinetiatd into the C mvintion II ill with 
ehirging bavmets, and Le^tndrc whowas it thfir 
lie id, ( rdeied, in thi ii'une ( f the law, the armed 
eiiizens to rt ire Jht insurgents hesitated for a 
moment, ind thin miking a rush to evirv door 
and wind )w,thev ri*n or leaped out in terrible con- 
fusi 11 Mist of the MoTita«,nard8 vacated their 
scis ind fdhwtd the mob at the risk of being 
i rushed to death the Thcrmidonen deputies re- 
tunicil, annulltil all that their idvcrsarits had 
d me, and irdtrtd the arrest of thirteen or fourteen 
of th mist ictivi if the M( nta^nards, a number 
whieli w IS more than doubled in the eourse of the 
two or thiee following davs, bo that the Mountain 
was purgid out as the Gironde had been, until «^he 
searcel} visible minority submitted t) and was lost 
in the majont}, a yot pourn of all parties and opi- 
nions On the following daj, the 2ud Prainal, or 
2lBt of Ma},the sans-culottes of the faubourgs re- 
turned to the charge the} were still better armed, 
and they had procured some cannon , hut the see- 
tioiiers also were better prepared, mori numerous 
and had a better park of urtillerv The resjiect- 
dbilities were also the first to arrive in force at the 
Tuileries, and, before the insurgents could point 
their guns at that unhappy edifice, the artillery of 
the seetions, from behind the iron railing, from the 
garden and the courts of the palace, was pointed 
at them On either side, however, there seemed a 
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reluctance to begin fighting, and, instead of putting 
their lighted matches to their guns, they began to 
call one another names, the respectabilities calling 
the faubourg men Drinkers of blood,” fed these 
calling them “ Dandies ” (muscadms) The Thcr- 
midoricns sitting m the House proposed terms of 
accommodation, sent commissioners to treat writh 
the insurgents, and admitted to the hall, and acco- 
laded and fraternized with, St Legier, a commis- 
sioner the mob sent in to announce what would 
satisfy the faubourgs These terms were as high as 
they had been }e8terda} — the people must have 
bread and the constitution of *93-~the patriots must 
be released and restored, and the non patriots sent 
to Guiana and to prison in their stead — the mem- 
bers of government must be changed, and their 
])laces be supplied by true democrats , — and St 
Ijigier vowed that the insurgents had made up 
their minds to die at their posts rather than lower 
these demands But, while he was speechifying 
and receiving the Judas accolade of the president, 
the Thcrmidonen commissioners were cajoling the 
armed mob, and the respectabilities and the Gilded 
Youth were increasing and still increasing their 
forces the nun of tlie faubourgs, who were only 
capable of an alairitv in hgh ting when the odds were 
decidedlv in their favour, were easily induced to 
retire on the Convention’s promising to provide 
bre id and preserve the principles of the constitu- 
tion of *93 This retreat was fatal to sans-culottism 
and the Montagnards Man} of the faubourg 
men were gained over m the course of that day and 
the following night, and some of the bravest of 
them resolved never again to join an emeute, since 
thev were now to begin and end in mere talking 
ind calling of names The man who had shot, or 
w IS «>aid to have shot, deputy Feraud was sent to 
the guillotine A partv of friends rescued him and 
carried him back to Faubourg St Antoine But 
the heart and strength of that once terrible faubourg 
had departed , and the sectioners and Gilded Youth 
not mertl} re captured the man, but executed with 
surprising ease the decree of the Convention to 
seize the guns, and entirely disarm St Antoine 
The Montacnard deputies now saw that it was not 
their dcpurtati m to Guiana that would satisfy their 
enemies Old Ruhl, who had helped to organise 
the last insurrection, blew out his brains Romme, 

I Bourbotte, Duroi, Duquesnoy, Soubran}, and Gou- 
jon were put upon their trial before a military 
commission On hearing the sentence of death, 
Gkiujon drew a sharp knife which he had concealed 
about his person, and, stabbing himself, handed it 
to Romme , Romme, after making the same use of 
It, passed It to his next neighbour, and the next to 
the next but only Goujon, &>mme, and Duquesnoy 
struck with a firm hand, and died on the spot , the 
other three, with their wounds open, were carried 
to the scaffold The six were fanatics, but far, 
very far from being the worst men of the Conven- 
tion they had been infinitely less sanguinaiy than 
many of tht Thermidonens, and their honesty and 
diamtereatedneBB in money matters were above all 
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BUBpicion Jean Bon St Andre, Vouland, Robert- for hia death, and must have killed him long before 
Lindet, and David the painter were thrown into if his constitution had not been a very strong one 

prison as dangerous 'Montagnards and ultra- Ja- On the 9th of June his body was opened and eza- 

cobins , and Carnot had a ver} narrow escape * mined by four surgeons and physicians, in presence 

Some of this fallen party fled and concealed them- of several commissaries, and their procea icrhal 

selves till the storm was over, and two or three was published in the Moniteur On the 10th of 
shot or poignarded themselves, declaring that the June, in the dusk of the eiening, two civil corn- 

blessed hope of libert} and equality, and of the missaries, and the commissary of the police of the 

peaceful reign of a virtuous democracy in France, 8ection,repairedtothetower of the Temple “to carry 

was gone for ever Like the flying and self-mur- awa) the body of the son of Louis Capet They 

dering Girondists, not one of them appears to found it naked, and in their presence it was put into 

ha^e confessed that he and his part\ hud commit- a common wooden coffin or shell, and then carried 

ted imbecile errors and monstrous crimes Ihe forthwith to the ccmeter\ of Ste. Marguerite, in the 

surviving Girondists, who hud learned vengeance, street of the Fiuhourg St Antoine It was escorted 

but not merev, from the dreadful 6ufle^ln^b thc\ from station to station, on the way, by detach- 

had undergone during their prohcription, were now menu of infantr}, and was buried in darkness, 

among the most acti\e and pitiless of the pro- without pra\er or ceremony, like the carcass of a 

scribers, and there were men among them who dog All this was done by the orders and precise 

would have been satisfied with nothing less than directions of the committee of Surete Guitraie^ 

the utter extermination of their ad\erbaric8 As it which was not now composed of Maratists or Robes- 

w as, between the lOth Thermidor and the 10th pierribts, but of \ our generous and humane Girond- 

Prainal nearly one hundred Montagnaids were I ibts, and your excellent counter-revolutionary Ther- 
militarily condemned and executed, or transported, t midonens, who had no longer anything to fear from 
or incarcerated, or compelled to flvand hide them- that rubble to which the brutalities of all parties 

selves from the sight of man Ihe victory of the have been so exclusively and so falsely attributed. 

Thermidoriens, and the measures they adopted Monsieur, the eldest of the dauphin’s uncles, 
after it, entirely secured the dominion of the re- now took the title oi king , and, in a religious ce- 

spectabilitv or middle classes The Parisian gen- remony which took pluce at the head-quarters of 

darmes and cannoneers, who were too closely con- the emigrint army of Conde, the Prime of Condd 

nected with the poorer inhabitants <f the capital pronounced the ancient formula “ Lima XMI 

and Its faubourgs, were dissolved and completely dis is dead , long live Louis III The Committee 

armed , the national guard was to be re-organized, of Eleven, app inted to prepare organic laws, and 

none being admitted into its ranks that could not modify and muke fit for action the constitution of 

show some property or respectability or some *93, soon produced a yerv neiv^and a very diflerent 

other good proof of their aversion to sans-culottism constitution, which was accepted and decreed by 

and to a perennial state of turmoil and insurrec- the purged Convention on the 22nd of August 

tion , a regular camp, with artillery constantly in These philosophical statesmen had been brought at 

battery, was established in the Tuilcnes garden lust t) recognise the iiccissity of two houses or 

under the windows of the Conyention ,t a strong chamhrtb , and thcref rc there were to be two 

garrison of troops of the line was cantoned in iind elected chumbres, one of ancients or seniors to be 

round Pans, and finally the entrance to the gallc- cdlcd C onsfil des Ancipn^, and to consist of 

ries of the C invention was closed to the mob, who 2)0 members of the age at least of forty full years, 

had made BO fearful a use oi their privilege — it was and one of juniors, to be called Conseil dls Cinq 

decreed that women should be wholly excluded, Cfms, and to c insist of 500 members, all of the 

and that men should only be admitted by members’ age of thirty years at least All the powers of le- 

tickets gislation w re to be divided between these two 

While these things were doing, and while the elective chambres or councils, and there was to 

Thermidoriens and restored Girondists were riding be no third estate, or president,* or any other au- 

rougb-shod over the prostrate democracy, that thonty with the faculty of lonfirming or rijectmg 

hapless boy the Dauphin, whom the royalists now I laws As if to place the two councils in a state of 

fondly called their king, expired in the Temple, in direct antagonism and perpetual collision, the Cinq 

the twelfth year of hia age He had been alowly | Cents were to have the sole right of proposing and 
dving for many months, but it was on the 20tn | disrussing decrees and laws, or sew Pinihatu e el 
Prainal, or 8th of June, that he was released from 
his suffenngs Reports were spread that he had 
been poisoned — idle reports— for the close confine- 
ment, and the affliction, and the fnghtful usage he 
had undergone were more than sufficient to account 

* Canut wai dmouD ad ami hh namr art do»n on the tat 
lenfCheniaK ItaC of pr larniiti m b it a Therm d nen deput\ liwrtal 
that Canol had bara a |KKid admlnlatrat r f r tin a in\ an 1 had 
orga lead virtorT and at thaw nor la the name i' t arnot wto 
•truck oat of the liau 

i Tbia eamp vaa aarrvarda tiaiuferndto tha plain of Sabluu Juat 
MUide Parw 


la discussion des lots , and the Anciens were to 
ha\e the sole right of confirming or rejecting the 
decrees and laws, their negative being made as 
absolute ss any royal veto The committed of 
government were to be suppreised, and the execu- 
tive power, separated from the two councila, was 
to be vetted in a directory, consisting of five mem- 

• * If «e admit a pnaidcnt, laid Faublai Lonvat who was again 
a|iiri^ aa a lawgi\ar * aoBM day a Bourbon might bo ciccUd to that 
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bera, tvptc all to be elected by the two coun- 
cils — or, as they expressed it, the directors were 
to be named by the Council of \ncient8, on the 
presentation of the Council of Fire Hundred. 
Thcbt directors were to ha\c the management of 
the army and the finances, the nomination of pub- 
lic functionaries, and the conducting of negotia- 
tions , but they were to do nothing bj themselves, 
but must emplo\ ministers, generals, negotiators, 
&c , for whose conduct thej would he responsible 
The judges were to be elective The Declaration 
of the Rights of Man had been put in mourning 
and veiled in crape many times before, but now 
nearh e\er^ principle, line, and word of it were 
blotted out b\ this constitution ink, or painted over, 
all one black, b^ the Thermidorien brush Uiii- 
\ersal suffrage was declared an abomination , the 
old distinction ol active and passi\e citizens was to 
he rc\i\id, .11 d the mont> qualification male ne- 
cessarv both 11 elected and in electors , and this 
mone\ quilification was fixed high enough to ex- 
clude totlM^ the great bod\ of the common people 
The elections, m be fore, were not to be simple and 
direct like ours, but the c mstiliients, in primary 
assemblies, wire to elect electoral assemblies, and 
those bodies were to elect the representatives 

Assuming that the revolution could onh be de- 
fended bv the men tbit mule it and that this new 
constitution c nild be made t ) mar h properH onl> 
bj its auiboTH, the Conventnn issued two supple* 
mentar> decrees, imp irtiiig that tw thuds it the 
[irescnt mcmbeis must remain or be re-elected , 
and that foi this time the active eiliztns, sittinc as 
el( loiil issrmblies, should onU hive free clioiee 
of one -third , and thit, in d( f iiilt of the re-election 
of those two-thirds, the Convention should fill uj 
the vaeaneics themselvci Itwi further decided 
and decreed that the pnmarv assemblies shculd 
meet on the 2t ih F’uetidir, or bth of September, 
to accept the c nistil iti in md its su|)])lemeni, or 
reject both Ahht Sieves, who had hid the chuf 
hand in the eonei ction of this new se heme of p ilitv, 
fi.lt e inviiiced that he hid now pnehiced the most 
ingt moil*, the most pe rfe et, and most enduring of 
constitutions 

On the appointed dav the constitution was ac- 
eeptcel a 1 ratified bv the townships of France, 
the ])iiinar\ assemblies voting with overwhelming 
mq iritus for a thing thej neither understood nor 
had examined Oaths aEiuii vollevcd through 
Plane e — oiths to live or die h) this glorious repub- 
lic an charter But in Pins a verj mixed oppeisi- 
tion iiistantlv begin to show itself, for each partj 
had hoped to gam something h\ a new election, and 
now there w is to he onlv the tlnrd of an election * 
Ultra- Jacobin republicans, men who continued 
the partv or the principles of Romme, Ruhl, and 
Bourhotte, the shuffling middle men of the Convin- 
tion, who never knew what party to he of, and who 
were of all parties b} turns, tlie constitutional mo- 
narchists, and the disguised ultra-rovalists, all 
joined in shouting usurpation, m declaring that 
the supplementary decrees plainly showed that the 
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ruling Conventionalists were determined to pr^ 
serve their tyrannical power at all hazard*!— that 
the> wanted to perpetuate themselves *The jour- 
nalists of these strangely mized parties wrote con 
1 tgnref their orators spouted am furore Section 

Lepe lletier, under the direction of Richer- Serizy, 
La Harpe, Lacretelle, jun , Vaublanc, and other 
men of note and literature, flatlj declared that they 
would not accept the. supplement, invited the 
other free sections to join them, and formed a cen- 
tral committee The majority of the sections ac- 
cepted the invitation, and agreed at a numerous 
meeting that the electoral as^temblies of Pans 
should meet on the 10th Vend^miaire in the 
Theatre Franqais, that they should be escorted 
thither by the armed force of the sections, who 
should swear to defend them unto death, &c And, 
in effect, on the very next day the electors as- 
semhled in the theatre to elect new representatives 
without regard to the decree of the two-thirds 
the\ were presided over by the Duke of Nivernois, 
a decided rojalist and an ancient minister ol state, 
and they were protected by strong detachments 
of the national guard In the evening the Con- 
vention sent to dissolve the meeting bv force; 
but before their troops arrived the asbemhlv of 
electors had adjourned for the morrow, and had 
quietlv retired to their several sections During 
the night the Convention voted two decrees, one 
dissolving, as illegal, this meeting or college of 
electors, and the other embodying, under the name 
of patriots of *89, some 1500 or 1800 ultra- 
Jacohins, who had been driven out of the depart- 
ments, or cxpisid to great persicution in Pans 
during the hireest part ot the reaction, and who 
now stemed ready to fight for anj part) that 
would cive them bread These decrees carried 
terror and consternation through the sections which 
had committed themselves section Lepelletier 
heat t) arms, and during the whole of the 12th 
\ tnileniiaire, or 4th of October, the committee sat 
ill the convent of Filles St Thomas, m the Rue 
^ ivieniic, surrounded hj guards with fixed bavonets 
and muskets primed, and calling upon all the sec- 
tions to arm and fight for the freedom of election, 
and the overthrow ot a set oi greedy, ambitious, 
bloodthirstv usurpers With a consternation as 
great as that of the sectmn, the Convention ordered 
Menou, the general of the interior, to march, dis- 
arm, and disperse the conspirators Menou marched 
according!) , and with a considerable force , but he 
was brought to a dead halt in the Rue Vivienne by 
seeing the muzzles of muskets protruding from 
evirv door, gateway, and window, and by hearing 
a terrible chorus oi most resolute shouts , and after 
hesitating for a few minutes, during which a good 
many of his volunteers skulked away, he returned 
speedily to the Convention, who deprived him of 
his command, and ordered him under arrest as a 
traitor Next they named Bairas as a proper man 
to take the command of the troops and put down 
the iDBunection Barras had acted in this capacity 
before and particalarly on the critical night when 
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Robespierre oxtine;uiBhcd in the He tel de- 
Ville , but Barras, ^ough he had served under the 
old regime vias no aoldier and had a decided aver 
Bion to e\) osing hiB o\^ n pers ni , and this time 
most I eople thought that there i^ould be some hard 
fighting Some deputies \cr\ opportune!) thought 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, the )oung officer who had 
contributed so materiallv to the taking of T ulon, 
and who had since distinguished himself in the 
war of Nice and the Maritime Alps This alien 
turous )oung officer, who had owed his jromoti n 
to the rank of brigadier gtncral of artill r) to the 
)ounger Robespierre, with wliom he liad lived in 
the closest intimacy had fillen into dist,r ice, had 
been d smissed the irmv, and had even suflered a 
short imprisonment af er the rev luti n f the 9th 
and 10th Thermilor, being thin evideilU judged 
bv the Thermidoriens 1 1 ! e a decided ultra Jaee bin 
and Robe«‘p errist "W ii n R be«pierre*s papers 
were ^ciztd a number of letters were f und ad 
dressed b\ the v uni, *4 Idiei of firtui o 1 1 the 
dictator Bc'ilev, other niembers of his fimih, 
and particularlv his hr thir Lueicn, hil distiii 
guished themselves 1\ tl eir ultra repul lieun elo 
qucnce ( r vehemcii c in the 1 rebin elul in the 
South,* and th ii^h ii n w uld now suspect 
NapilejnBonijiirt ofeverhivi ,,b(enaJ I in 
in heart, or believe that ins J i ibii sm w is anv- 
thing more than an null pen^^abl mean of pro 
mr ting his a Ivai cement ai d j rocur i g | laces fur 
his brothers and a sul sisteii e for liis imp verished 
mother and sisters it must be admitted that the 
Thermidoriens had me groi nds fur ti cir suspi 
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Lions \ftcr l\ing under arrest for a fortnight — 
which time. It IS said, he chiLfl\ occupied in stud) 
mg the map of Upper Italy — he had been liberated 
h\ the Convention, and had been allowed to seivc 
out the remainder of tht campaign of n94 Bit 
ever since the spring of the present vear he had 
been in Pans vainl) soliciting employment He 
had been offered the c in mand of a brigade of in- 
fantr\ in tlie Vendee , hut that appointment he 
had refused He had entertained sime thoughts 
of going to Constantinople and entering into the 
St TV ice of the Sultan At the critical mo nent— on 
the night of the 12th Vendtfmiairc — when Menou 
was dismissed, he w is sitting in the galler) of the 
Heuse He was well known to C irnot, Tallien, 
and (ther members of the Convention as a man of 
heal and of action, and it is addid that either 
Carnot ir Barras himself said, ** I hive the verv 
man we want f r this business it is that little 
Corsican officer who will i ot stand upon cert- 
mon\ ' * The \oung brigadier was iiistantU called 
before the committee of Cinq Cents , an 1, after 
s me hesitation and c nsi lerahle i mb irrassment, 
he c nsented ti accept the i mm iiid under Barras, 
und to do all the ncediul w irk There was in time 
to Icse he sent ad) itant Murat to secure aid 
bring up ill the irtillerv which had been removed 
fnin thelu lerics t the camp ol Sabi ns Murit, 
vith such n en is he c ul 1 m st b}ccdil\ collect, 
made a rush for the sj ot sicti » lje))elletu r, with 
the same ii tentioi , was alreudv in nution f r the 
camp 1 ut tie brave aid rqid son of the inn- 
k(e))er anl p stmaster of Cahors get there 6rbt, 
uni nude sure of il e ^ s Ihese were onlv 
guirdel 1\ B me twei tv men’ — a few minute 
and M ir it wi ul 1 h ive 1 ten I lo late ' M hile tl e 
C 1 vcnti jn s It in ] crtnai ent sessioi through the 
1 gl t B 1 a] irtc fju c kl\ dn v 1 is lin s c f delenic 
roll It el uciie anl ilrn„ the ad)uinirg (Jua^b 
n tl 1 rth Ilk f tl L Seme He liad alnut 
oOOt) rigilar tro ])8 inder inns, and the 1500 or 
l*sO() ] ros (f b9 but hib main reliance was 
u] Il lie CHIT n, wlich he 1 ided with gruje- 
bl t i 1 \ 1 1 1 1 ut the head ot tl e vane us uvci ues 
II leh ll ch the ii urg nls mi t advance He 
sent t ) ) Il usketb, w i h h ill c irtndge, iiit i the 
C ivciito , wiih the 1 e ll at tie h nounihle 
m inhcT w uld make ,, d ubc < f them m case of 
cMremiiv — a jiropositi ii wh h is said to lave 
made the honour ible members 1 ok ver) grave 
Betimes in the morning f tlie 1 3ih Vendtfniiaire 
— the 5th of October, und the anniversar) of the 
march of the Parisian mob to \ ersaillcs— the sec- 
tl ners were in nntion , but man\ of tlie national 
guards did not answer the call to arms, several 
of the sections were altogether backward, and long 
delays ensued At length about the hour of noon, 
section Lepilletier seized the church of ISt Roch, 
and drove in some piquets near the Pent Neuf 
Then there was another pause, which lasted till 
near four o clock in the afternoon, Bonaparte 
wisely waiting to be attacked, and his adversaries 
hesitating as to how it was to be done, or waiting 
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for more foice Having been anticipated b\ 
Murat at the camp of Sublons, thc\ had no artil 
ler\ — aj])artnll> not ‘‘o miiHi us a Minv;le gun, 
till number of their national guard<>men is \a- 
inush stated at 20,000, 30, 000, or 40,000, but 
It IS doubttul 'vshether half of the bmallest of thest 
numl)t.T8 ever debouched and came into action, or 
1 Car the scene of action —it mw be that halt of 
tilt largest of these numbers would not be an OTcr- 
statcnicnt, if iheic were taken into the account 
bittalions that lav in the cross streets out of the 
irc of the aitillcrv, and others that meant to join 
in tht conflict when the certaintv of success 
should be demon rated Thev were commanded, 
or at lea^t headed, bj General Danican, a brave . 
officer of n jble bir h, Gencril Duhoux, the Count ' 
Mailcvner, and Lai( nd-de- Soule, who had be- 
hnged to the guide du coips of Louis X\ I • It 
is bcaicelv pissible to bclitv** that even a thud 
put of tht sect ms would lollow such haders 
M hen stction Lipelleticr iiist came in sight of the 

* II r Da can nf i dm in" in -lOO ni 1 n ni stnt nel*it 

th 1 lit N f lent i 11 1„ f tr t s imin n il ( inAti tion t 
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tl 1 itt> ind r tl 111 a tr t \ I inii of ;fltr t t M Ih 

lent 1 tl 14 11 of tl c « Il I liii If 1 1 I mi ( on I iit I int > ti 

hall 1 till ( II iiti II 11 B I BBit,e thr w h Ilni r nto „r at 
d lilt anl trt.]ilatiii f i twitl atm liii tl m ii | 1\ 1 Lins 

and hfniM. sh t in 1 tl i rt j rt 1 (,i ui la 1 tl h \ in iitilliri off nr 

in comm Hid 1 ih m m t rj ti tli mi) nt a m I in\tl 11^ 
rither than ertiiin s Mril mim i a n ummiii 1 1 conciliatnr> 
mcoiiures — a nip tan ii a tnatj « tl tl in&ir),inta Boiasi 

d AniflaB woa of oj iiii m tli it i c ifi n a nUplil to I ) i I \ ith 
Daiiic III Gamni >ii reionni udid a ] roclamation in win h th t on 
tintloi alnuld eni,ni{o tlip tirena to retire inmisiiif; Him tl im 
n edi ite diairm ni[ uid dumw al ot thi hattali m of S4 1 nniuinniB 
■um rip I Gan mon ■ m Ui II dm lling uj on the din^ira and liorrora 
of ciiil w ir I t ( hoiiior said th n i»as nuthinK the C i \ention 
hut iictor\ ir deit and in he motion of Permoii I, the llouee 
puHodt theorlrolth la\ Thf\ contlnied how eMr in a state 
of hcBitation till il lutlmlfiaat four o clock wlun a hei > flrtng 
aiinuiinoed tint the battU lad beg n The muskets were then 
liought into the luil anl the h noiirabli deputiis armed them* 


conveuti ml ti tps thev waved their hats, and in 
tl mated bv other signs and woids that the> wished 
to fraternize Women with dishevelled hur ran 
beiwein the two armies, civiiig “ Peace' peace” 
But none of these appe ils m ide the smallest im- 
pression on the men that manned the guns , for 
thingb Wire not now as tliev were on the 10th of 
AugU'-t, 1*702, when the caniioi eers btutioncd to 
defend the Tuilcries tuintd, at tlu first call of the 
insurgent people, the mmths ot their guns against 
tlu palace \ little after 1 ur o’cl tk a part of the 
scctioiio begin to move in stvcial columns along 
the cpiavs and the Rue ^t Honore As soon as 
tlie\ weie within musket-shot, thev were ordered 
to disperse in the name of the law , thev answreied 
bv discharging their muskets and thereupon 
Boiivpirte’s gunners opened a murdeious fire of 
grape-sh )t and c mister The c fleet wub instan- 
taneous and decisive, for, although some desperate 
men retunied to tlie charge once or twice, and 
attempted to cun v the the mass of those 

who hid come into action lan trom the open 
ground under eovei ot the houses and churches, 
and mti the side streeU where the cannon ^hot 
could not reach them The pait\ which hud 
occupied the church of St Roeh atteinjited to 
maintain themselves there, although their position 
lav exposed to the fire of the artillerv it w as here 
that the greitest number of lives were lobt, but 
when about two hundred had fallen the post was 
evacuated A few hundred that clustered about 
the Th^Atre de la Ripublique weie dislodged bv u 
few shells According to Bonaparte’s own ac- 
count, the fighting, which had not pioperlv^ be- 
gun till half- past four, was all over bv si\ Funit 
attempts to erect barricades in the streets were’ de- 
feated by rapid movements , and the scattered and 
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pamc-Btrickcn inBurgent^ bcinfi; followed into their 
Beveral Bee tionB, were diearmed during the night* 
The MctoT\ irm complete, the ill-combined 
sectioners, who would soon ha\e turned their arms 
against each other if success had attended them, 
could nc\ei use again The MCtors, though not 
ver\ moderate in their vengeance were incompa- * 
ral h less sanguine than an\ tnumphant party had 
nitlierto bctn Tallien and some other conven- 
tionulisU would hB\e annulled the elections of the 
third or of all the new deputiea returned in virtue 
of the lonatitution and the supplementary decree, 
and would have suspended the new constitution 
list If before it came well into action — setting it 
aside as the\ had formerh sheUed Herault de 
Seditllts’s masterpiece, or the democratic consti- 
tuti n of 17^M — hut the muj )nt^, after some fero- 
cu us d( hatinj:, negatived both these propositions 
The House then formed itself into an Electoral 
National Vsstmbh,” tocom^ilete in its own bosom 
the two thirds — that is, to name themselves the 
membiis that were to remain, and the members 
that well to fi;o out to make room for the third | 
who had bee i elected b\ the people or h\ tiieir 
electoril coUtues Ni\t tlu^ divided the nisc Ives, ( 
aciurdinc: to their stverd aijes, inu» C uiieil ol 
Ancients and C mncil ot live Hundred, and, all 
this beinc done, thev proceeded to elect out of 
ihtir own ImkH or bodies the five directors The 
Directors thus chosen were Sieves, la lleveillere- 
l^peauv, Rewhell, Lctourneur, and Hurras Ihcv 
were to preside, turn and turn about, each for 
three months at a time , and he who ])resided was 
to keep the great seals and surn for the whole 
Dircctorv Every veai one fifth of this Directorv 
was to be renewed, that is, one director was to 
retire annuallv and make roem for a new one 
Bv this rapid rotation dl me leading members ef 
the convention miirhr hope to be directors lu then 
turns A niilitarv guard and a sort < f eivil list 
were conferred upon them, and the jialaee of th 
Luxemlxiurg was appointed for th ir residenec 
Sieves, out of antipithv and hatred to his colleague 
Rewbell, or tbroueh eule i latiuii, or perha}is out f 
a vain desire to show tint if his perfect e iistit i- 
tion did not work quite so well as Us udmireis hud 
anticipated, it wau because those intrusted witli 
Its execution did not perform tlieir duty ably or 
honestlv, very soon resigned, and was suiceedcd 
by Carnot Except h Rtveillere-Lepeaiix, all 
th(«e first direetois had been Moiitugnards and 
ultra Jacobins They published an amnesty for 
political ofienies, changed the name of the Place 
de la Revolution into that of Place de la C oncorde, 
and they intimated in sundry siieeches and diplo- 
matic papers that the French republic, all con- 
quering as It w at, was not averse to peace upon fair 
and honourable terms Yet, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, when the Convention bad organized the 
new constitution, and was sliding into its new 
names and appointed forms, it had been decreed 

* T Gvlyle, Fivaeli IU%olution — Mgrnct — A ' *— nwii. Lift 
of Napoluw BoBtpuit^IHieamratiiD Hilt PulcMot 


that the Austrian Netherlands weie for ever incor- 
porated with the republic And the instant that 
Cainot became director all his attention was di- 
rected to plans of conquest foi Germany and Italy 
The Directorv offered to liberate the sister of the 
dauphin (afterwards Duchess of Angoulfime), the 
xole sad survivor of the prisoners of the Temple, 
upon condition that the emperor should restore the 
commissioners of the Convention w horn Dumouner 
had given up to him — I amarque, Drouet (the 
hero of Varennes), Qumette, Bancal, Beurnon- 
\ille, and starch Camus. The exchange being 
agreed to, the young iirincess, with a fact and a 
heart already midc old by gntf, was removed 
from the Temple on the 19th of December, by the 
niini«>ter of the interior, who earned her to his 
own house, whence she immediately departed for 
Gtiminy ^he an ived at Vienna on the 9th of 
January (1796), as poor and forlorn as well might 
he The only pioperty she brought with her was 
a small parcel of linen, some miniatures, si me haii 
of her father, mother, and the Prinee''S Lli/ahith, 
her aunt, with a few other relics she liad gritherid 
and ] reserved in her hoinhli pris n * 

N tw ithsiandiiui the eon tide nt predictions ol 
ministers in the list sessitn ol ji irliament, the 
dearness of bread and general sr iieitv of provisions 
had ineuased in Great Britain, and the poorer 
classes had certunlv suflered severe privations ever 
since th IxLinning ot theyeirt 1 he successes 
of the Irene h and the defet lions from the coali- 
tion,! gcthcrwiih simr harsh practices used at 
home fur riiruiting the army, had to sonic extent 
rendered the war unpopuldf and hopeless We 
had no brilliant victory by sea to *>1! 06 against 
the triumphs of our enemies by land, ror could 
ministers ejuote so nine h as the ae qui** ti n of one 
uiihe d liv bug ir-ibland 1 lie common council of 
the city ot L mduii pisvtd, by u vast majority, a 
peiition toi peace, wherein was eontiiued a severe 
eriiicisni on the origin and e mdiitl of the war, anil 
Southwark and various other cities and borough^ 
folk wed this evu.njile Countci addiesscs were 
mil d pr (lire * hv ministers, hut their tone was 
thought i ) ht hut f unt and languid The politic il 
bocieiie<« took advant uc ot the prevailing disci n- 
tents and luhourtd hard to uivt them growth md 
increasi \t th' end ot June a numerous meeting 
I was held in St George's tie Ids to petition fur an 
iiuul parliaments and universal suflrage a not was 
apprehended, and the volunteers of the metropolis 
were drawn out on Ki nniiiLton ( ommon , but the 

I * Tliwn lu ik <) ui utt 1 1 1 tn hIiuw thKt tl dlmct >n behalf d willi 
' nb|M.ct d kiiidi ■ t tl h n »t uf rtunata if wnnimi Hi w ■ 

| tbe> iroMlt 11 Mr I > f i I rr j irni\ He lowiter aUUit tl tt 
Crou t C rl III mm at r Ht 1 a u iV m tlie Cirand Duke of Tubchi \ 
(Uu. nutteruil iui.lt f thi. pi reaal mphlDR for lem%eU)aee tli 
Nlcaavd ia|t \t reu tid from the thrMlor) no other unaner than 
an iDiuiedwto rhr to q itt I'aria Thiera indoed intent mveal 
tbia atnkiUK hi ecdoti. h aua| Iliou that the dlreetora aueperted Car 
leUi nil naa alwa>a boaatiDg I la love fir Franne niui f ir repub 
Ikaniam f liLinK at neart nii fne d to the Freneh 
f Till diaiueaa of proitai na had eauaed a riot at Blrmlnvliam In 
wbiLb uue nan hal be ii ki led liy tlie aeldiera IWrinhad betii 
noU II utl »r liar a bu the\ had been put down ly the elvll power 
without any 11 idali d 

In Um d nth ui Jiiui the c 1 1 waa ai aerere aa to kll many <hou 
MndB of Dl »U all ini aliee] in different paru nf the country It nae 
oomiiuted that in WUtakure >ne fourth ot tlie Sooka ware deatroyed 
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day paBBcd over ^ith nothing worse than some glass of the carnage ^as examined, and the clean 

very bad speeches The harvest, however, had round hole m it seemed to leave little doubt that it 

been very abundant, bread was becoming compara- had been made by a bullet Waiting the result of 

tively cheap, and the worst cause of alarm was these examinations, no business was done by the 

gradualh subsiding by the month of October On Lords till near six o’clock, when Lord Westmorc- 

the 26th of October the London Corresponding land, having previously moved that strangers 

SoLietv called a general meeting in the fitlds be- should withdraw, related in a formal manner the 

tween Islington and Copenhagen House The insult and outrage with which the king had been 

multitude that as'^embled was vaguely computed at treated, adding that his ma}e8tv and those who had 

*i0 000, but It was a fine dat, and it appears that accompdiiitd him weie of opinion that the glass bad 

the nioiorit> of those present were mtreh setking been broken b\ a ball frim an air-gun, wIiilIi had 

a littlt amu‘»cnicnt Three rostra were erected, been discharged from a bow-window of a house 

and ont John Binns was calkd to open the busi- adjoining the Ordnance Office, with a \iew to as- 

ness of the da\, which he stated to be — an address sassin ite the king On going back from the House 

ti the nation on its critic d and calamitous state, a to St James’s Palace, a stone was thrown which 

rcnnnstrance to liis majestt on the neglect and struck the wood work between the windows of the 

contempt shiwn to some preMous addre«-8eB pre- state coach, there was a good deal of hooting and 

sentid to ministers, and certain resolutions as to shouting, “Breid' Bread' and no Pitt'” some 

thi best mode of remedying the existing evils of of the mob, cither hj design, or because they were 

thee Uitrv The multitude were informed that driven forw ird bv the living heaving masses be- 

evtrv mui among them who clnsct) make a hind them (the crowd hiving swelled prodigiousl}), 

s]K(ch might do so, and was invited to do it, whe- got so luar to the coach that the king, somewhat 

ther he wire a member of the Cmesp nding So- agitated, nude a motion to the horse guards who 

eiitv lilt But n It a single iiilividiial ef all rode on cithei side of him, to keep them off , and, 

those thousanls iceepted the invitati m, s) Ihel as his m iiesty was ibeut to alight at St James’s, 

wall, wno had been so reeenilv acquitted of hi^h ont of the c image horses taking fright threw 

treason at the Old Bailev got upon one S])e iking down an old groom and broke one of Ins thighs 

place, Gale Tones got upon another, and ont Hod After the king had enterei the palace some fellows 

B n occupied the third, and tlasethiec S icietv-men m the mob threw stones at the c image and did it 

(noddiht, much to their own satisfu tion) hud all much injurv ^tiung but a short time at St 

th speech-making to themselves with an oeca- James’s, the kinz put himself in a private coach 

81 ml word fi im Mr ] re "ident Binns Ihead- and drove to Buekmgham House, the usual resi- 

drc'.s, rem nstrince and resoliitims were all deuce of the (juecii and the princesses He was 

agreed to— tlniuh manv of tiie men and women agaii surrounded m the park, but, while part of 

an 1 little lx vs and giils ])ustnt could hardh bear the crowd cried ‘ Bread, Bread' Peace, Peace'” 

a w ird f them — ind it was ordtred that thev anotl er ])aTt cheered and uppliuded him and a 

shxild ill bt iirinted and distiibulel at the e\- detae bment of horse-guards presentlv dispersed them 

pense e f the C irrespe ndiiig Soeietv It was a glo all No bullet — ^though we believe one was used — 

n us di\ f r C)}eiihigen House, lor the other was ever found, and neither air gun nor plot was 

nearest tiverns, a d f i the itiner ints who s Id lot- ever discovered, although the most determined 
huiio and t lie meeting (li*>peised with the most 'search was made for both. All that was clear was 

perfect trai quillitv Ministers had, h jw ever, taken that there weie some ill mannered ruffians in 

the alirm and hid convoked puliiment lor an Lund m (no surpnsmg fact in a population of near 

unusuillv eurlv div a million), and that some one villain or madman 

On the 2*Mh ef October, as the king was gnng had fired at the king The great mass of the people 

down to the lluus ef Loids, to open the session of London, as of the whole nation, weie filled with 

in pers n, he was surrounded hv a numcr us mob disgust and horror, and were really animated by a 

wh hii I rev leuslv hissed the Earl of Chatham, lo> iltv which suspicion ought not to have reached 

th Duke of Portland, ai d his Rov il Highness of Ihc king himself seemed to show that he did not 

G1 ueister and wh i n iw hoited and groaned it hi^ suspect them for he went the vtrv next night with 

maiestv, aid ( lam it m'>lv dim ixhd peace and the the queen and three of his daughters to Covent 

dismission of Mr Pitt and che ipe r bre id the Garden theatre, where he was received with enthu- 

stute coach emu opjosite to the Ordnance Office siastie bursts of ipplause, and where the audience 

then in St Margaret Street, a pebble or a niirbU made the actois sing ‘ God save the King’ three 

throw II bv a vigorous hand,or a ball discharged from times over Some few critics in a corner of the 

an air-gun, wrent through one of the glasses, and gallery, venturing a few hisses at the third call for 

passed between the king and Lord Westmoreland, the national anthem, were presently ejected with 

who was in the coach with him His majesty said, torn coats and sore bones The nation in no way 

“That’s ishot'” and on entering the House of merited the strong coercive bills which ministers 

Lords he said to the chancellor (Loughborough), immediately prepared for it — bills which were 

My lord, I have been shot at'” A number of almost enough to provoke and create the evils they 

persons wire immediate!) arrested and carried for were intended to prevents 

examination into the Duke of Portland’s office , the In the meanwhile the speech from the throne 
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had made the most of the check which the rrench 
had received from Uic Austrians un the Rhine. It 
also said that the ruin of their commerce, the di- 
minution of their maritime power, uiid the unpa 
ralkled tinancial emharrassments of the French 
seemed to Imc induced them to ha^e some wish 
for place, and it ga\c the assurance that an\ dis 
position on their pirt to negotiite for a gcnirdl 
peace on just and suitable terms would not fill to 
be met on the part of his miiestv with an earnest 
desire togiie it the fullest and spit lies! elleet 
The dncetonil goiernment, which hid ctiliinh 
put down anirch\,hid bcaicpU "vet been tried in 
Its foreign relations and tin spt.pcli held ut a 
hope (a most unfouiid d hope) lint the Tdfifi ot 
loiei^n niKpie t w is ibiting in 1 ranci ^till, 
howeicr, ei tj:\ was rici ni^n ltd, in ordii t 
meet the j) I'^sible r intinuanet of the w ir, ind nn- 
pro\e our iiidntime super »rit\ 

riu first e Jiiscq lenc t the late ri »t was a pro 
claniatioii otTenii^ 1000/ ior tlie dbcnen of nni 
person guilt\ of tin outra^is .ijfunst Ins ini)esti*s 
persiii 1 liib was i illuwed In an itlui pr kI iina- 
tion enjoining all mu'istrites and well ifleited 
subjects to exert ihcinseh b in su|pr(ssin. all ii i- 
lawful mcetiinrs and the ilissenun itiuiv ot std ti iis 
writintrs Thcbcwert bill ]ircliiiUs t) more striii 
ijent nieisures On tiie (ith of N vtinlui J^nd 
GrinulU intriduccd in ilu 11 U" <f LiuU i hill 
“f rthcbifeti and prise ri It 1 in of his niijist\’s 
person and gincmuKiit a.;iuisi utasmabk ind 
seditious pnutiecs and itteiiipis ” And un the 
Slime da\ a hill was brought into the Cniimoiis h\ 
Pitt, “ for the preientiiii of siditious incetimrs * 
Tliese billb, which went to ii'^tmt tin ni;hl >f the 
people to asscnibk lor petitioinnj; the crown and 
the legislature, and for discus i j; pdili il sub- 
jects, were warniU oppub d in all tin ir btues nul 
in both Ilmsis, L'> Mil rit uni unind sii\ (.n 
croachments oil pi pul II 111 irn ml th {riMU.;(b 
granted or aekii wlcd^id 1 \ our i ms iiuti n, hut 
thev were ho li cirri d In iiii) rili s eieii lir^ir 
thmiisud for main iiicn witli ut un run nul 
link, had ehosui t e mniet tin nuitiuj in the ( o- 
peiihai^iii fieldb with ine outraiTLs oil nd t > the 
king, and others were of ojnnioii tint the un 
checked Inirangui s of tin Tiielwalls uid 11 Isons, 
the limnscb and tin Gale .loncsis, muht Uad the 
people into excissfb In this frame if mind the 
majuritv would pr ihabU hue Noted the bills iii 
jierpetuilN , but it was thought jiroper t> niiiit 
their duritioii t) three scars With the Habeab 
Corpus Act simp ndid, with these iknn enaetmcntB, 
and with a kes nir-eusinj shoal <i spies and in- 
formers, it ean beareeU be denied that the fieedoin, 
tranquillitN, and domcb ic enjinment ol Imglisli- 
men were placed in great jeopards , and a refer- 
ence to the accumuliitini; jirosecutions and trials of 
the da^ will shoes in urn iss and unha^ips state of 
■ociets, the result of the pulilieal intempe ranee and 
madness of a few, and the fears anei suspieiont of 
the man} — fur the majonls of the nation more than 
shared in the panic of tho«e ssho gov rued them 


On the 8tli of December a message from the 
King w IS delivered to both Houses, stating that 
the present order of things in France would induce 
hiB majest} to meet any disposition for negotiation 
I on the part of the enemy with an earnest desire to 
I conclude a t^cat^ for a general peace , and that his 
majesty hoped that the spirit and determination 
manifested b\ his parliament, added to the recent 
I and important successes of the Austrian armies, 
and to the continued and growing embarrassments 
of the cnems, might speedilj conduce to the attain- 
ment of this great object In the debates on the 
address to be retunied to tins mes<«age the opposi- 
tion insisted that it was absurd to pretend that any 
of the recent enanges in the French goscinrneiit 
rendered that nation eithci more or less fit to bf 
treited with now than it had been hist scbsion or 
the be<«sion before, or at ans other period sshen that 
side it the Hoiue had recommended entering into 
1 icihc iieg )ti itions The adilicss wi'<, however, 
earned in botli H mses, bs the usual hii,h ni ijori 
ties, and thus a m ist delusive luqie was held out to 
the I eopk that the ss ir was re ill} about to be ter- 
minated 

SI) 17^6 Vftir the Christmas recess Mr Gres, 
ill llie Commons, made a motion to bind the toun- 
ti\ to a ])Lue compluinng that, contrais to gene- 
nl (xpeetiti n the mini''tr\, in lieu of opening iii 
^ itidti iiu, well in ikin^ ] reparations lor eoi tmuing 
the w ir Pitt bald tint there was a smecie desin 
(f peiee li it i mid be obtained on honourable 
t( nils, but tliat the ( ouiitrv could not break he r 
futii with the allies that remained true to her, or 
(oiisint to ans arrange me ig which should leave the 
1 reneh in pos'.ib'^i in of Helgiuin. Holland, ^lvos, 
Nice, A( , and he added, raiiicr haugh ils.thHt it 
ss lb t r niiuibtcr'' ti determine when and how ne- 
g 111 itions will ulu Ik (jeued Mr Gres’s motion 
w IS iiigitised h\ IWf) aguiiisl >0 

On the lOih (1 M ireli the same honourable 
member m sed that tlie House bhould resolse 
it'-ell iiitiaeonimiMe ti impure into the state ot 
the lu I m III ins speedi he dwelt upon the 
I emirm U'*(\;enscs un I the hopeless jiros] C( ts of 
the w ir W ilhin the list three si irs 77,000,000/ 
hid bin luhkd ti the nution il debt, to pus the 
mUiesl ( t whieii taxes had been imposed am lunt 
j Mig to 2,1)00,000/ ])ti annum Hie \niericun 
w ir, from tirul to li*-t, had not eo^t us so iiiueh as 
this — the debt coiitraetcd on that account did not 
txieid ()3,(KU) 000/ lie reprtsenUd our coni- 
iiicrce as dee lining, ind the eountrs as reduced tu 
a state in win li ii could bear no new taxes Pitt 
and his adherents insisted that the commerce of 
the eountr} had increased and was rapidly in- 
creasing, and with hold faces they attempted to 
' justify an expenditure which was in good part 
unjustihuble, lor large sums had been throw n awa} 
in absurd projects, and still larger sums had been 
allowed to be rulibed b} jobbers, contractors, com- 
niibbancB, and the other harpies that were fattening 
on a misconducted war, or reaping a golden har- 
ycat at ever} blunder committed in the conduct 
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of it The opposition, however, committed a po- 
litical error in constant!} repeating that England 
was ruined and never could compete w ith France , 
and Pitt bitterly accused them of taking painb to 
enLOuraG^e the trench to assume the arrogance of 
dictating the terms of peace Mr Gre}*8 motion 
was negatived by 201 against 45 A few weeks 
latei, on the 6th of Maj, he moved a long series of 
resolutions charging ministers with numerous acts 
t)f misappropriation of the ] ublic monev , in flagrant 
violation of various acts ol parliament, and of pre- 
senting filse accounts cal ulated to mislead the 
judgment of the House, but the order of the da^ 
was also carried against this motion bv a majoritv 
of 209 to 38 On the 10th of thi same month a 
motion was made in the House of Commons, bv 
I o\, and another in the Peers, bv Lord Guildford, 
for an address to the crown upon the manner in 
winch the war with PrarKe had been mi«ionducted, 
and a^iinstits continuance Mr "W it kham, our 
envov to the Swiss Cantons, had alicadv hid some 
communication with Birthelcmv, the rrcnch nc- 
goti it( r in chief ministcis urged that these c m- 
mumcitions were quiU buflicient to induct the 
rt public to treat, if it icallv had inv ] icihe intcn- 
ti n , tht opposition said th it Mr ickliam had 
not done enough to c nf'ihtit the lunch the 
inn istenil inajoiitj was, in the Lords 110 agiinst 
10 in tht Commons 21C against 42 In th 
rmiso of tin "tssion Uio budgets were pr diieed, 
and two new loins contracted, imounting to,« ether 
to 25,500 000/ The supplies grunted for tl i vtir 
weie 1 )r the navv, 7,522,552/ , fir the armv, 

1 1,91 1 899/ , f( r the ( ulnante, 1,954 ()(»5/ , f r m/ 
a Itneni indtitt lo/t/c// i/y services, H, <='21, 4 10/ 

\n al}'>urd tux uj on pi iiled linens and e iliei h w 
lemoved , a pultrv tiv iiptn d j , and a still in le I 
pdtrv one upon hats (estima ed to j roduee to- 
ut tin r 140,000/) iiid a tax of 20/ a tun upon 
wine, which was c ileulaied to produce 600 000/ , 
were liid on On the 19th ol Muv the session 
w IS closed bv a speech fiom the tin me, which 
exjiresscd the happv (fleets experienced from the 
pjvisi ns adopted loi suppressing sediti ni and 
1 str lining the piogicss of print iplcs subversive of 
all tstiblishcd government 

In till c uirse of the summer, Burke, to persuade 
tr to sname a pait of the couiitrv out of its fears, 
and to prove that there was more danger m treat 
ing with the French than in fighting with them, 
published the two first oi his t clebruted * Letters on 
a Regieide Peace ’ Tluse two Letters, the last of 
his writings he lived to give to the world, and the 
two others that wcie published after his death, arc 
to be classed among the most splendid efiorts of his 
great mind fhe war had been conducU d on a verj 
diflcient 8} stem fiom the one he had proposed , but 
the monstrous errors which had been committed did 
not make him despair of the flnal result, provided 
onl} a check could be given to that despondence 
which had seized upon man) minds, and which 
the opposition were inculcating and promoting 
“To a people,** said ne, “who have been once 
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proud and great, and great because they were 
proud, a change in the national spirit is the most 
terrible of all revolutions'** The Letters which 
wtie s)oii to be looked upon us a dving leguc) to 
hiscjuntrv, hid a decided effect in re-animating 
those who'^e sj irit had been drooping Neverthe- 
less Pitt considered himself obliged to continue the 
overtures which had been made to Barthelem) at 
Basle Mr Wiekhim asked whether the Direc- 
tor) were desirous t) necotiite with Great Bjitain 
and her allies on moderite and honourable con- 
ditions, and would agree to a meeting of a congresa 
for this purpose Birthelcmv replied that the Di- 
rectors smcerilv desire 1 peace, hut must p sitively 
insist on keeping Belgium, ci all the Austrian do- 
mini ns in the Low Countries, as thev had been 
* formillv innexcd to the Irench Republic by a 
I onstituti nil deerec which could not be revoked. 
It w IS after these overtures that the Directory, 
who hud alicadv adopted the principle that Eng- 
land was to 1 e ruined onlv throngh her eomnicrce, 
issued and enforced a stvtie decree, preventing 
I the admission of Ln.sh h uu ds, not mciely into 
I anv part ft Frincc and Belgium, but into an) of 
the 1 leneh dependencies, among which weie now 
to 1) leckoneil Hollind and the German States on 
the Uhinc In the verv ^ untrv whcie the pacific 
overtures were nude, the French were dictating 
the liw and domineering in the most insolent 
luniiei In the preceding vear a democratic re 
voluti 1 , under the r auspiees, had been effected 
in Genev i, wlere the sins culottes established a 
levolutioniu tiihunil, which capitallv condemned 
sever il of th principil citi/ens, md banished or 
imiri ( n d iii inv ni ire , and it was aircadv nude 
evnlent — is niueh b\ the mid fur\ of the native 
denioci its a I v the tone and the increasing power 
<f the 1 icncli — that all the cantons of Switzerlind 
woull bee nvpited int) helpless dependencies of 
Iniiee 'Nevei hud the Gallie prop igandism been 
ni re iii'-idi us •incl act \c, and, pci haps, at no pre- 
VK ])erif d ha I it been so successful , fur, although 
the I liermieloi lens and the Direetjrs hid blotted 
out the vaunted Rights of Man, and cvci) day 
and hour jiDVtd the full icv of the ])opular dicini 
of libertv ind ecpiilitv md the unlimited sove- 
leigntv of the jieople, both their public and their 
ccret agents in foreiirn eountries were still repeat 
mg the old naked Jacobin principles, m order to 
excite the people to insurreetion against their go- 
vernments, and to co-opcration with the libnaUnq 
armies of France Meireover, at the verv same 
time, the Directors wore fostermg and entertaining 
nt Pans a number of Irish revolutionists, and were 
contemplating a grand exiiedition to li eland, to 
co-operate with our rebellious subjects, and to 
convert that lountr) into another small depend- 
enc) Nav, to such length had matters gone, that 
in the preceding month of June the Director) had 
concluded a treatv with W olfe Tone, Arthur 0*Con- 
nor, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the leaders of 
the Irish rev ulutionists, win had srnug-,led them- 
selves ov er to Pans for that jnirpose , and, though 
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all aiJmo'^n to his lordship, a cop's of that secret 
treaty Tias l}ing not mam ^ard« from the spot 
where the^, in Octobtr, pretended to enter upon a 
pacific conference ^ith the noble English en\oy 
This thc\ ^cre doing while pretending a tlesire to 
treat, and \etthe^ indignantly complained of an 
Endish mission sent to the court of Berlin, which 
mi*>Bion, the\ said, could oiih be intended to bring 
PrusBid back to the coalition Afterwards the\ 
affirmed that it was on account ot the failure of 
thi‘< mission that Pitt was induced to renew his 
overtures to France In the autumn, not, we be- 
lie\e, with the slightest hope of brintting the ne- 
gotiation to an} admissible end, our g:o\ eminent 
actuallx applied for passports for in nnhnssad ir 
and suite to goto Pans “Thus,** sH\sTliers, 
who can still chuckle o\cr the matter, ‘ tlu Fn- 
glish aristocrac\ were reduced to su( for poue to 
the regicide republic ' . This striking j>r»eifd- 
ing on the part of our most implacable tnenn hid ■ 
something glorious m it fir our republic “* As | 
Thiers feels now, e\tn so felt — hut onh mueh j 
more intense I \ — the republicans thm The step | 
raised their presumption and confidence h\ m in\ | 
degrees it was a gigiutu f iii\ ^la-^ in p litics, 
from which the trumpet-tongue cf Burke uglt to 
have warned everv state-man, even Inglishinin 
Its effects were likclv ti bo as niischi v us is all I 
the blunders united which had been c immittcd in 
the conduct of the war, hut the opp is ti »n had 
driven for this, and Pitt had thought it nccessirv 
to prove to the nition that i jciict with 1 ranee 
was npt attainable Lord Mtlmc-buiv ind liis nu- 
merous retinue arrived at Piri'. on the 22nd of 
October The five kings of the Luxeinb lurg — the 
Directors were fast as-umiiig a vrrv regil stite — 
appointed their ministf r of fore lun all iirs t c infer 
with his lordship, wlu propns d niutiul re-tituti n 
of conquests as the fundimental jirinr ]iU f a | 
treutv The successes ot Enel md in tl e 1 ist and 
West Indies, at the Capr of Go id H pc Ac, 
placed her out of the condition of rtcjuiring resti- 
tutions for herself but, as France hid made lirge 
acquisitions from the allies of 1 n^l nd the present 
negotiation must turn upon the rornjifnsitions 
France would expect for the restituinns she was 
expected to make England, on 1 er pirt, would 
make restitutions, hut not without some eom 
pcnsations Delacroix, who liad in t the shadow 
of a power intrusted to hmi, withdrew to on 
suit the D rectors These honour ihle men inti- 
mated that England had better treat bv and for 
herself, and leave her allies to shift for the m'-clve s , 
consideraulv adding however, that, if be could ob- 
tain credentials fr im those allies, thev would take 
into consideration anv spe e ifie ^iroposals his lord- 
ahip might have to make With a contempt for 
all the rules of dq lomacv the} ])uhlished in tlie 
Moniteur the notes and observations of Lord 
Malmesbury, and the answers of Delacroix After 
several discussions his lordship, on the 14lh of 
November, stated that it was usual for the am- 
bassador of one allied power to demand to treat in 


the name of its allies, without being named pleni- 
potentiary by each and all of them ; that, for the 
rest, England was sure ot obtaining the consent 
of her allies to all that was reasonable , and that 
he must request the Directory to explain them- 
selves clearly as to the principle of restitution and 
compensation, as without restitution of territory on 
the part of F ranee there could be no treaty The 
direetoiB replied, that thex admitted the principle 
of compensations, but that his lordship must in- 
Btanth state what compensations he had to offer 
On the ver\ next dav the directors hurried off to 
^ iiiina General Claikt • to endeavour to lead the 
emperor into a separ ite negotiation, or, failing in 
that, to render the Liiglisli cabinet doubtful and 
jtal ms of tbcir steadiest allv Clarke failed com- 
plete Iv in Ins misoion , he was even refused ad- 
inis*.ion into the \u«‘trian capital W hen the 
mock neg itiations had lasted six or seven weeks. 
Lord M ilmeshurv intimated that Belgium must he 
restored to the emperor tliat Holland must be eva- 
cuitcd, and the Prince of Orange reinstated in the 
stidth ilderale, and that Russia and Portugal must 
be included as ])arties to the new treatv, as well as 
ill our other alius, that in riturn, England 
would give up the Dutch and French (olonies slie 
hid seized in tlu Fast and \\tst Indie , onh re- 
quiring s inie coinpensition, or an equivalent for 
tlu hull )f Sin Don ng>, which spam had emed 
to hr nice Hu directors uqmrtd him to di fii e 
what this rom]HnBation or equivaUnt was to he 
iiid t ) s itc ( itcg neall} all his demands within 
four-aiid iwintv hours, telhfig him that iluv could 
liver listen t terms incoiisislent with the const - 
tution, lid the (n«.ai, nunts iornied h\ *hi ripuh- 
lu , me m iig tlunhv tin as l)\ the c iistituii n 
the npid lu w is m m 1 indivisible, and as a de- 
em, i llui i c nstituti nil act had annexed Btl 
►.luin. Lux ml) nr*. Ac t> the republic, tluv 
must never hc' cede I \s tlu unlortnnnte Kin^ et 
^iidinia III I been imjulled to sue fir a wpaniie 
pe ICC in the spring, no lestitution was demanded 
( f the St ites f S ivov ind Nice although Engl u d 
c ulel hirlh liave iniended at that moment to suh- 
n It t) ♦!)« I itneh oceupvii g those two countries, 

1 I ne )gtiist iht b]i illation of an ilh who had 
kept his filth to the utm si limits of his ]i)wer 
T) the list hiughtx message Lird M ilmeshurv rc- 
])lud, that their requisiiion precluded all further 
I cgi ti ition , and on the next dav, the l^lh of D - 
ceinhcr, his lordship was told that his further pre 
bciice in Pans was teitallx uiinccessar}, and that he 
and Ins suite mubt tike their departure within 
fortv eight hours Rejoicing in the opportunit} of 
iiibulting a lord, the low bred directors added, that 
a common courier could do the business as well as 
he, if the English government were disposed to 

* Thu Harki ww ilnMrndt 1 from an Iruh fbnil} ■ptllrd In 
frtnrr InhlavouUi In hnd Iwcn n l«Kn to th« Duka of Drlmm 
(1 hilipfw lkKaliU),U)d wiu a uiiUiu of drakocau alien tlu ruvul itiuo 
I knout At lLi« m iiiPiit li aaa a ipueral nffirnr and rniplp)fd 
IB tlip wat oflloi BBilar eBruol «li ' »■» hU warm mteator Tlmlar 
the ompirr lie beraioe Duke de PilUt and (lUa ueil tlu, repuUtioa of 
I HI I t r tlir Kreateet i liiii learn in Boi ai iiw'i am) 
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ai cept the conditions of the republic * Between the 
overtures made to Barthelemy at Basle and the 
journcj of Lord Malmesbiir}, Bonaparte had ob- 
tained most of his brilliant successes in the north 
of ItaU , Spam had been driven to declare near 
against Great Britain (on the 8th of Octobtr) ; 
Genoa had just shut her ports against our ship- 
ping ; and the King of Naples had toncluded a 
peace \Mih France With their hopes elated, with 
the plunder of Italy flowing fist into their coders, 
with a confident and happ\ belief in the assertions 
of our parliamentary opposition, that Great Britain 
was exhausted and undone, the directors thought 
that they hud e\erj thing to gam and nothing to 
lose by contmiimg the war At the simetiine 
they had much to fear from any discontinuance of 
It, for m case of a peaee what could the} do with 
the countless armed legions the} had on foot"* 
The«e hosts were now supporting themselves on 
the countries the} oven an, and even pivmgthe 
Directory for their licence to plunder , but, bluuld 
thev be recalled to Franee, there was '•liglit provi- 
sion for them there, and an\ sudden iiillux of 
them must incviUbU leadt ) licsh rcvoluti »ns, ind 
trie distiuction of the jirescnt s\,tc]n, with its 
C inq C ents, its \ncicnts, and its Director! 

Persevering m their old system, the English 
government sent out some laige iiinforcemenls to 
the West Indies "Wc had alieadv more suerar 
colonics than we needed, and most of the Fuiich 
and Dutch colonics weie wi etched!} unhcallliv — 
(liarntl-houses to the British tioops tha^ were sent 
to tlitm — hut tlic m lingers of the war are entitled 
to the henelit of the doubt, whether without actual 
possession of the rreneh islmds, at li.i'^t, we 
could have put down the teriihlc sv^ttm ef \ict)i 
Ilugucs, or ki pt 13 irbadoes Jamaic a, and c ui otlicr 
iLally valuable islmds in anvtliing like u traiiciuil 
and thriving stile In the month of M iicli, Ge- 
neral Nichols lec cied fi m the Irene h insur- 
gents the isl ind of Grcnad i , and in M tv, General 
Abercioinbie wh ) w.is fitted f jr a vmuci .ind nioic 
gloiious field, re g lined entile possession of St 
Luck General W hvlc cipturcd the Dutch sctll - 
mints of Dvmerara, BeihiCL, and Ls^iequiho, and 
these, with the addition of some skitmislies with 
Irene h n public ins and negro lepublieans in S.in 
1) nnin,, , wheic a small English army was perish- 
ing rapidlv of the diseases of the climate, were all 
our operations for the year in this part of the 
w orld 

The Dutch or Batavian republicans maelca bold 
effjrt to recover possession of the tape of Good 
Hope They fitted out in the lexcl two ships of 
G4, and two of 54 guns, six oi seven iiuates and 
sloops, and embarked in them some of then best 
land troojiB The Te\el was blockaded hv a Bri- 
tish squadron, but, taking advantage oi a tem- 
porary absence, the Dutch squadron escaped to sea 
0.1 the 23rd of February. A French squadron 
had engaged to join them, but failed in so doing 

* Just two dnvi lM>rore tliiii memiKi General llocho itole out of 
B LB harbour w ith 25,U00 men foi Ireland 
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Wheiethe Dutch had passed the spiing and sum- 
mer months no one could tell , but on the 3id of 
August thev appeared, with nine sail, <ffl Saluanha 
Bav Uenr-Admiral Sir George K. Elphinstone 
inimediutelv set siil iiomthc Cape, with seven sail 
of the line, one >0 gun ship and three fiigates, and 
to this superior force the Dutch admiral, surprised 
m Saldanha Bav , and unable to escape out of it, 
surrendered willi ut liring a shot on the 17th of 
August * Tow ird*» till elos oi the vear some fri- 
gates belonging t) the ( ipc oi G oil Hope squa- 
dron de'-ti )\td a Ereneh seiilement on the island 
of Mad ig.isear, and brought away live merchant 
vessels that were Iving theic 

There vveie numerous encounters between single 
ships and small squadron^, attended w ith the usual 
am mnt of success to the English , but there was 
no greit battle foi^ht at sea in any part of the 
world , the Brest fleet keeping in port till the end 
of the veil, and tin Toul m fleet doing the same. 

Ill Oetobir the ‘spinish idmiial Dm Juan Lan- 
gii.v sailed from Ciliz .is the allv of the French, 
and, eh.i-mg the ‘■qiiadii n of Admiral Mann before 
him, cnlered tin Miditerr.incan with nineteen sail 
of the line and ten in., lies At Carthagena the 
^paniaid adiltd seven inoie sail of the line to his 
fhet He tliinu pD cedi 1 to Cuisica, and there 
covered the 1 Hiding of i Ficnch invading force 
which hid hem slii])pcd ofl fiom Lc>,horn The 
Liuli^h Medmiruiieaii flul hid bun madly di- 
vided and scattered on various ditailud services, 
oi Don Juan would never have ventured thus far f 
As It was, as som .is he had seen the French 
troops saieU laiidi d, he made b iste‘ into Toulon ^ 
barboui, and ibeie ] iiu I Vdmiral ^ dleneuve. 
The uniti I French .mil ^p inisb fleets, tliii tv -seven 
sill of the lim it tin U ist, nude no verv heroic 
use oi their imimnsi superDiitv they onl\ kept 
a few eiuizcia out .it sea, .ind when Sir John Jervis, 
who had suecetded Admiral Hothim m the com- 
mand of mil fleet, was quitting the Mediterranean 
with tio )ps . 111(1 stoics, ,ind suffering a variety of 
inisfuTtums, no uttick wa® altcmpted, and, after 
little mon than i par-ide of Ins formidable num- 
bers, Don Juin di Liinjari returned to Cartha- 
gina Coinmjeluir Ni isoii hung off the Riviere of 
Genoa, ai luouslv attempting to assist the Viistrians 
and I'lidmontcsi — win were not to be assisted — 
iiniil the bittle of Moiitciiutte Months aftei that 
affair he discovered between Toulm and Genoa 
SIX vessels laden with lannon and stores for the 
siege of Mantua he diovc them under a battery, 
followed them, silenced the batteiv, and captured 
the whole The loss of th s artilbrv is said to 
have been one of the main causes which eomptlled 
the Fiencli to raise their first siege at Mantua J 

• Till Dutch shi] 8 that w. re til cn were two 64 8, on jI five fti 
gittB ind bI »ot 1 , and o i stoi Bhip 
i* llu Ln^lml hIii b ioii ii it mertlv d iided Iv i miiltii I liI\ of 
Bervuta riiid red lit rL<Maiv U tilt rifil |r ,,r(Bb I ih I iicti irmy 
in Italv liitulBuU thcwntii g ounciU the rail I md iitradic 
ton unit ri an I li nternidira thi\ reoenel NtNoii i\l timed, 

' Do hia niu)tai\ b miiiiaters know tluirowu niinda Hit queatioa 
mi(,hl oerUiuIv hue lutn u awered with n n fcoiiti 
I Intlccapturid convo> wlil lounl military hiuks i ana, and 
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When the French seized Leghorn, Nelson, after 
blockading that port^aeized Elba, iivhich belonged 
toToacanv, and the small island of Capra]a, which 
belonged to the Genoese republic. B\ this time 
Sir Gilbcil Flliot had made the island of Corsica 
too hot ior him and the small English force there 
he had cntirih alienated the afiectiuns of the !>>- 
landers, and had quarrelled with nearh all the Eng- 
lish offiicrs about him , he had so disgusted General 
Sir Charles Stuart, that that brave and high-minded 
man had sent in his resignation and returned to 
England A-fter driving the venerable Paoli (w ith- 
outwhom the English would never ha\c been there, 
nor ^ir Gilbert lia\e been made a \iccro\) into an 
obscure retirement in the ini trior of tht tuuntii, 
he had driven him in his extreme old age into an- 
other exile b\ sending linn uii intimation that ht 
must immedialeh Ichm the i lind, he had taken 
moitul offence at Cilonel Aloire* — thi best officer 
left on thi island — beciuse he had slioifin a ge 
nerouB svmpath^ for the old Corsican patritt, 
and had paid him a \isit oi respect in his na- 
tive village in the mountain^ , he had accused 
Moore, who was the verv sml of honour, of in 
trigiiing against him, of Itaguing hinn>elf with his 
opponents, of t iking a detidtd pirt against his 
measures, of hav ing too great in inffutnce raong 
the Corsicans, and, with lilt uiiv pre VI ust mplaiiit 
or intimation made t) tht putv letuoid lie Inti 
written h irne to tht secret irv < 1 st itt , vnd h id pr 
cured an order to dismiss ( il iitl Moon irom the 
island AsM me had jneduttd, tht CJiistant div. 
respectful and harsh tn atmciit, and tluii the ex 
^ pulsiOn, of Paoli w is followid bv imintdiite con 
fusion and anarcbv the peisuntrv, ilwavs nielined 
to be lawless and iiuruh, set the laws at defiance, 
laughed at the courts ind the motkerv of a pirlii- 
ment which ^ir G Ibirt hid set u] as thev nevtr 
quitted their arms, it w uld be an impro|tr i\- 
pression to say that thtv rose in arms, but in se 

n 14 nr It h I li dir nt f t <irk i U n i 
f rmfr I at 1 H I .il I if 1 aitUt) Dr o frl) ]atH 

iiw> — S. utA»/ If f If 

• Afti* » r iH f r 1 s M M t — \ n M Sr 

Oiihi t I ki a mnn lltllw I r I n<il 

HI tl H It nf t n I h I I ct n t I I 1 b\ I U vat 

and m iki 1 I ^ 9| I 4 1 I I t 1 tl 

I ait iiermitt ni, ti n t all rlin I wnii x ill 

I IN a t) or ti III i th I ki w ll i l « i t it 

II hii j til f 1 I t\ k r 1 t 1 t n III 1 

tl r «•« aillif wBiir r t flitt r t tial ^rt tia I a il 
Iasi 1 rr unl«4 ul} t \ A tt nn M if r I m tl nil 

f;ra| Imt for him ai a tl it tl c x f n it nf n i at h co 1 

a \i.r percaiw thf noivxmty f coar liatioii thf La rsicaui nr f ai i g 
II unuoi aitl their fe liDffs Ih • islan leri ir ai x 1 ntD 
proulvari 'vet tl atreet Uulinrt the llndtl fllaatia lirii ^ dirtx 
thi ncerc \ r jminandfd tliut a ] irt\ ol atxira ran Uatiali i aliith I ad 
entere I ur m-rvi e ah uld 1 m emi Inx d t x a*, tl strreta Hl 
waa vramecl lut tl is » 1 1 ^t i m rial IfLnr I ut lie iieremi^niv 

tiuiattd I Im lifocf WIfi tl n I w n nx mil 1 ii I Uld what 

they were U 1 tl « x i er lx tl r w 1 w tl 1 nx In at I lisf raed 

Mvi K that tliex wen enliMed Inr ai I h n in I out I r neaxenffm 
'Hiih waa I aiof 1 ox r ittlrtimt I taft rwirl tl I tit lie ami 
van lr MiMmofiM Soon ftirtliblh x *rn tie xiaitti Ajani 
(Bunaiiarte a I Irth fl oe) witn tl fl n I ( r lii uria r«- 
•olved to gixe b in a ball flie I all ol th< mui kirali waa rhraen 
for Ow purpnou In which had beau nlaced uat f 1 inli S me of 
the oBena wen c naulting It tl e 1 all ala ut tl derura inns wl eu an 
aide^le-eanip oftheviMr x pumtiog U the I at oake Wlatliiai 
Item hoe that old c) arlatan here Tht aide-de ram{ tl it i ulled 
dtwn the hurt and threw It into a elcwet alert it waa ir kcu t 
pleeet Thia laoiilt U their revered chief woi an m nportetl all oxer 
Coruea yet ni puniihment waa luflicud afon tht offl er, wli re 
n a DC 1 etuehed to the penon f Sir OUbert.— qf X r Jok» Moore 
Ilf All SrocAer, Jamat Calmek Moore 


veral distncts they met in considerable force, and 
concerted measures for driving out the English, 
who had so unceremoniously driven out Paoli 
The French part} instantly raised their heads 
thev were numerous in the principal towns of the 
island , and now a sort ot patriotic feeling or na 
tional svmpathv mingled with iheir purtizanship 
for a foreign power, for it was a voutig Corsican 
general that was leading the armies of the republic 
to unprecedented victories in Ital>, many native 
Corsicans were serving with Bonapsrte, not a few 
had obtained posts ot eminence in the civil service 
of France, and ^aliceti, who had been a conspi 
CUOU8 mimbcr of the National Convention, and 
one of the most ]) itent ( f its commissu ners, w as 
also a Corsican Thev opened or renewed commu 
me itions w ith the republicans, who bv the summei 
rf tlu present vear were abbolutc masters of nil the 
opposite Italian coasts from Nice to Genoa, and 
from Genoa to Leghorn I he C orsicans might 
soon hive betn oble to drive out our forces hv 
themselves, but it was evident that some great 
eff irt would be made from the oppo>^ite coiitinei t 
to Hssi t them , and, us soon as our ministrv saw 
S) am declaring war and prcpaiing her ffeits ti 
1 HI the French, thev transmitted orders for tl e 
cvACiiati n of tin island and tht retreat of our fit t 
out of the Mcditirrancaii, in order that our forces 
m (,ht be at h ind to msist our alh Portugal, 
agvinsi whim, with one of their oidinar> iniscal- 
( Illations ministers fim led the combined fit t tb of 
Frante and Spam were g>ing to act borne oi the 
tDops and storeb had ulrtadv been sent off to the 
ibhind of 1 Iba, which lies^i tween C rsica and the 
Tusc an < oast , but, w hen the Corsit ans found that 
the Englibh intended ti ev icuate their island en 
tireh,biuhuf thim as Temamcd attached to our 
interests or sudi as had toi detph committed 
thimsdvfB to have unv hope lift of a reconciliation 
with tlu 1 re mil and tluir own verv vindictive 
eountivnien t f that pirtv, were hlled with grief and 
dispir Hid cinstraiiied to make up their mindb 
to flieht and a lusting exile I he partizms of 
I ranee met w ith hurdlv anv resistance a coni- 
mittee f f thirtv to k uji n them the government of 
Basil i, and boidh ordered thi seizure of all the 
British ]ir ipertv urmi d C orsicans mounted guard 
in nearh everv ])lac(, other bands were gathering 
r und the town, a ] Ian was laid fir seizing the 
vieerov, and, but for the jinimptitude and energv 
of Nelson, Sir Gilbert Elliot would have passed 
from his vice-regal government to a French prison 
But, threatening to bombard the town about their 
ears, the commodore imfiOBed respect on the com- 
mittee of thirty, and sent their guards scamperiTig 
out of the town, and, quietl} commencing the cm 
I arkation on the 14th of October, he saw that work 
completed on the 19th, just as the great Spanish 
fleet was coming in sight of Cape Corso All pri- 
vate property was saved, and our public stores, to 
the value of 200,0002 , were gotten safely on board 
On the very next dav, the French troops, who had 
been pudied over Leghorn, and who had 
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landed at Cape Corso under cover of the Spaniah 
ships, marched into the citadel of Bastia only one 
hour after the rear of the British had spiked the 
guns and evacuated it Nelson was the last man , 
that left the shore , having thus, as he said, seen 
the first and the last of Corsica He was then 
sent with only two fngates, the * Blanche * and the i 
* Minerve,* to superintend the evacuation of Porto ' 
Ferrajo in the isle of Elba On his way he fell in 
with two Spanish frigates, the * Sabina* and the | 
‘Ceres* After a desperate engagement, which 
lasted two hours and fifty minutes, the * Sabina * 
struck Her captain, Don Jacobo Stuart, an ille- 
gitimate descendant from the ro\al line of Stuart, 
the only surviving oflScer on board the ‘ Sabina,* 
was removed to the ‘ Minerve,* where Nels m 
treated his brave foe with all possible respect; 
and two English lieutenants and fort> men were 
put into the prize, which was taken in tow bv the 
‘ Minerve * The other Spanish fngate, the Ceres,* 
hid male her escape fr m the ‘ Blanche,* and the 
‘ B1 inche,* in pursuing her, had got to a great dis- 
tinci from her consort the ‘Minerve* At this 
liificturL another Spanish frigate, the ‘ Matilda,* 
Cdinc up and engaged the ‘ Minervt,* who was 
i mpelled to cast oft the prize she had madt, snd 
in reducing which she had sustained great damage 
111 her own masts, rigging, and sails, and had had 
( ne midshipman and six seamen killed, and one 
lieutenant, the boatswain, and thirtv-two pett> offi- 
(irs and men wounded Yet, after halt an hour 
t close action, the ‘Matilda’ was compelled to 
w ur and haul off Nelson was follow mg with a 
(tt ttint\ of capturing her, when an immense ^pa 
lush ship of the line, of 112 guns, and two fresh 
iruates, came in sight It was now Nelson s turn 
to hail off and, crippled as the * Alimrvt ’ was, 
bl e must have been taken if the ^pun irds had not 
1) eii more anxious to recover her now lo se pn/e, 
tilt ‘ Sabina,* ♦ha i to fight her Tlie cons, rr Fi g- 
lish frigate ‘Blanche,* who btforc this, time had 
(onie up with the living ‘ Ceres,’ and with ei«,ht or 
nine broadsides had made hei call for quaiier and 
stiike her eulours, was, equallv diprived of her 
jrize, and run the same risk of being tapturtd , 
hut bith the English fngates got sufelj in to Piirto 
Ftrrajo, and the small prize party on board the 
‘ ibiiia,* being readilv joined bv part or by the 
whole of the surviving Spanish crew, manauvred I 
her with great skill in the hope of bringing her I 
1 to Elba, and did not surrender the frigate 
until her f:)re and main masts went over the side 
Gcntral De Burgh, who commanded our troops in 
the ible of Elba, hesitated about ubanduiiing the 
place, as he had received no specific instructions 
from England He complained — and most of our 
commanding officers in all parts of the world might 
have re-echoed the complaint — that he was utterly 
unable to decide between the contradictor} orders 
of government, or to guess at what their present 
intentions might be Had the Spaniards stood in 
to Porto Ferrajo with even a unall portiou of their 
immense fleet, De Burgh’s hesitation might have 


dbst him dear, and might very possibly have eoit 
the country the life of ita greatest hero, for stnke 
or surrender were words which Nelson had ex- 
punged from hiB vocabulary But the Spaniards 
had not put their heart into this war, and both 
Don Juan de Langara and the admiral of the 
Toulon fleet were evidently haunted with the dread 
that Sir John Jervis might suddenly unite his 
scattered fleet, which they fancied to be much 
stronger than it was and bung them to a general 
action , and at last. General De Burgh’s serupies 
being removed, Nelson was enabled, without anj 
molestation, to embark the troops and stores to re- 
pair hiB crippled fngates, and to remove tht naval 
establishment which we had formed at Elba Tht n, 
late in the year, he sailed down the Mediterraiuan 
with a numerous convoy for Gibraltar , and was 
fortunate enough to rejoin Admiral Sir John Jervis 
in time to take part in the great battle off C ajie 
St Vincent * 

The only important advantage (and that a very 
inglorious one) obtained by the Frencli marine 
during the year was this -Rear-Admiral RiLhery, 
who had escaped from Toulon with six sail of tlie 
line in 1795, and who, together with some English 
pnzes he had picked up, had remained closely 
blockaded at Cadiz until the great Spanish fleet 
put to sea that port, stretched across the 
Atlantic to Newfoundland, plundered and set lire 
to our fishermen’s huts, destioved their vessels and 
fishing stages, and then returned for Europe, with- 
out seeking for Vice-Aidmiral Sir James Mallace, 
who was on the Newfoundland station with only 
one fifty -gun ship and three or four very light fii- 
gaics On his homeward voyage Richery pie ked 
up a trreat many English merchant vessels, niid 
was fortunate as to get through our Channel 
fleet and blockading squadrons in a haze, and lo 
make Rjchefort and Brest with his sweep of prizes 
In the Inter port he joined his flag to th »se 
alrtadv flviiig, and moved with that great Brest 
fleet on the 17th of Decemlier This fleet nuni- 
l)**red f jrty-thri e sail, ef which seventeen were of tlie 
lint , f mr w ere frigates, six corvettes and brigs, and 
the remaining six large transjiorts On board wire 
25,000 men, ch ice inlantrv and cavalry, who had 
licen tried in the war of the Vendee, a great quan 
titv of field artillery, ammunition, and stores of 
evtry di script ion, a good many spare muskets 
and bayt ne s to put into the bauds, and some red 
liberty nightcaps to put upon the heads, of the 
Irish patriots, or insurgents, or rebels The fleet 
was commanded by Vice-Admiral Morard de 
Guiles Rear-Admirals Richery, Nielly, and Bau- 
\et,t the ommander-in-chief of the army was 
Hoche, a young serjeant in the Ghrdes Franqais^'s 
when the revolution began, a man full of courage, 
energy, ability, and ambition who, though very 
unfortunate against the Prussians, had acquired 

* Bouthay I ifa of Naval Hutoo 

T \illarit Joymue lud baen duplneed for oprasenting to Iho r>i 
Notary tliai, lo tho indUbrent tay hi whicl tbe Sort wai nan od 
tslMSl enbnly by laalioieiiji It vould nt\er mcou ter the m ere 
leather to bo npertml at this aeaeoti of the ^ «r 
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great fame in the ci\il 'wars of Bntany and the 
Vendde, where he had had the handling of a re- 
publican aTm\ of 100,000 men, stretching all along 
that western coast from la Rochelle to Brest 
Hoche was accompanied b\ man\ distinguished 
officers, including Generals Grouchy, Humbert, and 
Adjutant-Gincral Bruix According to their usual 
custom — to which we have already made allusion — 
the French commanding officers, naval as well as 
militar\, admirals a^ wtll as generals, did not em- 
bark in ships of the line, but in several frigates 
At about dusk the fleet gut under weigh, and, in a 
very dark night, it rounded the Saintcs, and stood 
awa> to the southward Sir Edward Pellew, m 
the * Indefatigable * frigate, who had been watching 
all their motions ni the \er> jiwb of the port, and 
who b\ skilful and daiing minaiiMes watched 
them on their piogrcss to the Samtes, being fre- 
quenth within half gun-shot of their leading ships, 
now went awat in search of Admiral Col po\s who 
with a large squadron of our Channel fkit, had 
fixed a rendezvous (ight leagues to the west of 
L shant The ‘ Indefutigal le,* cm n i ng a crow d of 
sail in a gale of wind, and hurtling false hies and 
blue lights all thewav as signals, rcuchid the spot 
of rendezvous at about midnight, hut no Colpovs 
was there, nor was there a single English ship to 
bt seen, or to answer to Pellew 's '•igniU In the 
course of the night the whole of the 1 reiith fleet 
cime to anchor in Camaret Bav — and there, if our 
Channel fleet had been united and at hainl, it ought 
to have been anninilatcd On the following after- 
noon the Irench again weighed and jmt to sea in 
a galeof wind, and in evident haste and confusion 
' In getting out, one of their ships of the line struck 
on the rock called the Grand Stevcnct, and was 
totallv lost, onU GO being saved out of the 1400 
souls she had on board Instead of kieping wdl 
together, the fleet separated, some running thicugh 
the Passage du liaz to the southward, and others 
running through the Passage du Four Ihc gale 
inereased, and, the wind chopping reund to the 
south-west, these divided forces could not |oiii 
again The commandtrs-m-chicf never got near 
Ireland . but, on the 24th of December, having 
now the wind at N N £ , Rear-\dmiral Bouvit 
rounded Mizen Head, at the southern extremity of 
Ireland, and entered Bantry Ba> with seven ships 
of the line and ten other vessels His own sht]) 
and two or three others got to a safe anchorage , 
but the rest dropped where there was no holding, 
and a strong gale from the east came presently to 
tell them the mistakes the} had committed most 
of these ships had to cut their cables, all were 
driven out to sea, and in the confusion an eight) - 
gun ship ran foul of a frigate and earned aw a) her 
masts. Bouvet remained at anchor until the 30th, 
refusing to comply with the requisition of some of 
Hoche’s officers (who thought anything preferable 
to the horrors of sca-sickness and the chance of 
being drowned) to land that portion of the troops 
he had brought to the appointed place « and, 
seeing no chief commander amve, and divided 


between doubts whether Vice-Admiral Morard de 
Qalles and General Hoche had gone to the bottom 
of the sea in the tempest, or had gone back to 
Brest Harbour, or had been intercepted bv a Bri- 
tish fleet, he gave a few curses to Ireland, and to 
those who had sent him thither, and, heaving an- 
chor, «ailea aw a) for Brest, where he arrived 
safely on the Ist of Januarv (1797) In the 
meanwhile Rear Admirals Niellv and Richery had 
reached the Irish coast , and there fhey remained 
beating about, and hoping to be joined b) the com- 
mander-in-chief, until another terrible gale scat- 
tered them Three or four were driven into Ban- 
try Bav, as far up as Whiddy Island, and eight or 
nine showed themselves ofl the mouth of the shan- 
non , a frigate went on shore, and was lost, with 
all her crew except seven , a cut-down seventv-four 
foundered, but her crew was saved b) another ship , 
and a frigate or large corvette, being found unsea- 
worth), was scuttled and sunk, some of the trans- 
ports went down at sea, with all on board, and 
others, scattered all about, were afterwards picked 
up bv English cruisers, as was also a frigate of 
Richerv’s squadron One seventy-four, the ‘ Droits 
dc I’Homme,’ remained at sea, to be intercepted and 
destroved when close to port, but the other ships, 
in sratteicd portions, reached Brest, FOnent, and 
Rochefort Among the last ships that arrived was 
the * FraterniU * frigate, with Morard de Galles 
and Hoche on board, who had not seen anything 
of their fleet since their first leaving the French 
coast Of fortv three sail, thirt)-one returned • 
The immense jireparations which had been 
making at Brest during tlu whole summer could 
be no secret, but, although our government had 
an almost unlimited command ot secret service 
nionev, the) threw awav that monc) so badlv that 
th(v never penetrated into the secret of the des- 
tination of that threatening force at times the) 
tlioui^ht it was II tended to invade the wcsterii 
rcost of Kiiglind, and so strong was this impres- 
61 ui, that even at the last moment, or when the 
expedition was quite readv to sail, the Duke of 
Portland sent u circular to the lord-licutenants ot 
counties on the coast to take an account of live 
and dead stock in all parishes within twelve miles 
of the sea, aiid to communicate with the military 
commanders of their districts respecting the mea- 
sures to be adopted for the removal of that stock 
and all artieles of provision, if necessary , at other 
times they thought the mightv armament was des- 
tined for the West Indies, or for Ireland, t or for 
Poitugal, or for Gibraltar , and thus, to be pre- 
mia aii *' w n rijt r l ! I fllro^trl s WKcked and 1 Counderod 
t Aamkoraf rtuiiflit I < f in tin Rreat fleet wiled our niniatera 
ought to ha\( liLiirill aaari of ItM di etmatian Early in Decern 
her nnAnuri in tew I laden null SO 000 aland of anni and cannon 
waa tiken bt au Fdihlul man of nar on die ahrend auapieion of being 
bound for Ir land— trl I li ahe unquiationiblv naa She naa i 
good emblem of Amateam peoea— 4ier name wu the 0/inr Brtmeh 
-.with a conned aargn tf arm — Ijettcr from Launmee to Burke, in 
* Lplatolnry (ximapoodenn. of the lU Hon I dmnnd Burke and Dr 
French Lawrenoe 

Our Ameriuui kinimen had made terj atraniioua offorta to rerolii 
tionUe Ireland on tlielr own aocount during tlielr war of Indepmd- 
anec , and nofir a vary numeroua party of them partly through apitai 
btttaon tiBoagh the lore of loere, were nilling to aaalat Iho Fre^. 
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pared for whatever might happen, they had divided 
the Channel fleet into three aquadrona one, under 
Rear-Admiral Sir Roger Curtia, to cruiae well 
totheweatward, another, under Colpova, to crui«ie 
off Breat , and the third, under Admiral Lord 
Bridport, to remain at Spithead, to bt dcapatched 
wherever the aurer intelligence received b> govern- 
ment might render expedient Colpo}a had 13 
sail of the line — a force more than aufficient to 
have deatroyed the badly manned, crammed, and 
confused French fleet — but he wa^ left with only 
two frigates, for some time writh onlv one, and it 
should appear that this want of acouts contributed, 
if not as much as the tempestuous weather, at least 
ver> considerablv , to the comparative impunity with 
which the French were allowed to traverse, in al- 
most ever} direction, the English and Irish Chan- 
nels When Colpojs got the necesaarj informa- 
tion, he endeavoured to regain his station off Ushant, 
in the 1 ope of picking up straestlers separated b) 
the tremendms gales that were blowing, but in 
the continuance of these gaks most of his own 
ships parted compam , and all sustained damage 
Sir Roger Curtis’s squadron had its attention oc 
copied b\ ViUeneuve, who, with five sail of the hue 
from the long idle Toulon fleet, had descended the 
Mediterranein and stolen through the Strciits of 
Gibraltar to the western coasts of France, in order 
to eo operitc with the arand Irish armament 
Curtis discovered him os he was crossing his path, 
give him chase, and drove him into Port I’Orient, 
but he could neither take nor touch one ft his five 
shi|.s, and such a fjrre, requiring watching, kept 
Curtis fjr some time iii shore and awuv from the 
eh Hire of falling in with anv portion of Morard de 
Ct tiles s scattered fleet Owing to the tardiness of 
his information, to the baffling state of ihe winds, 
and to accidents which occurred in putting to sea 
in Btormv weather, it was the 3rd of Tanuarj be- 
lort Lord B d port could get fiirh out with the 
Spithead squadron, composed ut 10 sail of the line 
Bv the time he reached the Irish ( oast, the bulkot 
the French fleet had quitted it and, though his 
lordship made all possible baste to I Bhdnt,hewas 
too late to do anv good, and he was soon obliged 
to return to Spithead, with his ships greath da- 
maged by the severe weather The onl) righting 
thit took place was between the stray * Droits de 
I’Homme,’ a 74-gun ship, and two English frigates 
— the ‘ Indefatigable,’ of 44 guns Captain Sir Ed- 
ward Pellew, and the ‘ Amazon,’ of 36 guns, Cap- 
tain Robert Carthew Reynolds , but never was com- 
bat more desperate than this, or attended with more 
horrible circumstances The French two-decker 
was without a poop, and through a fault of (on- 
Btruction, and the terrible sea that was rolling, she 
could make but little use of her first-deck guns, 
being obliged to keep most of her lower ports 
closed In the dusk of the evening, on the 13th 
of Januar} (1797), Pellew, whose ship was the 
better sailer of the two English frigates, brought 
the French 74 to close action, and sustained it, 
alone, for a full hour. Then the * Indefatigable* 


aoft 

unavoidabl} shot a little ahead Captain Re}uolds, 
in the slower and smaller frigate, the * Amazon,* 
came up, and poured m a well-directed fire , but, 
being under a press of sail, the '^Amazon* too 
glided ahead The * Droits de FHomme* then 
nearly ran the * Indefatigable * on board, and kept 
up a tremendous fire, frequenth using her guns on 
both sides at the same time, and pouring in from 
her loftv decks and (having on ^ard 1050 land 
troops) from her tops incessant volleys of mus- 
ketry But, in briel space, the ‘ Indefatigable * got 
deal, and placed herself on one qu irter, the * Ama- 
zon * got upon the other quarter and both main- 
tained a fire — often within pistol-shot — for five 
hours, the storm raging all the while, the night 
being dark, and ever} bod} ignorant ot the precise 
part of the coast on which the\ had run in pur- 
suing the enem}, but all of them knowing that 
a lee shore and perilous rocks could not be far 
distant At the end of the five hours the * Indefa- 
tigable * and the * Amazon ’ sheered ofl, to secure 
their wounded masts and loose rigging The sea 
was running so high that the men on the main 
decks of the frigates were up to their middles m 
water, the ‘ Indefatigable ’ had four feet water m 
her hold, the * Amazon ’ three, at d scarcely a stick 
was left standing in either of them * In hauling 
off thc} left the * Droits de 1 Homme ’ in still worse 
plight, and when thev renewed the action her fore- 
mast was shot away b} tlu board, and the mum 
and mizen masts were tottering , her rigging and 
sails were all cut to pieces, and her crowded decks 
were strewed with thc killed and wounded At 
about half past four in the morning, the two fri- 
gates being clo*^e under the 74, starboard and lar-* 
board, the moon opened through the clouds with 
some brightness, and Lieutenant G Bell, who was 
keeping an eager look-out from the * Indefatiga- 
ble’s ’ forecastle, caught a glimpse of the land, and 
hud siarctlv reported to bir Edward Pellew, ere 
the breakers a head were visible to all With ad- 
mirable coolness and self possession, Pellew’s crew 
1 auled ( n board the tacks, and the ship in an in- 
stant made sail to the southward They still 
knew not where thev were, but calculated that the 
land the} saw was the Isleof Ushant, in which case 
there would have been no danger. But the} had 
not run long to the southward, ere breakers were 
seen upon their other bow The ship was then 
wore to the northward, and the lingering approach 
of da} light expected with intense anxiety ^\hen 
it came, the land was close ahead, but the ship was 
again wore to the southward They now disco- 
vered that they were, and had been nearly all the 

* Urril lo «a« the m tion of thc t«o rngKtes that tom* of tl o 

indefatigable ■ g ii i br ke thtir breeohi igs four timm lome drew 
tlieir rlni, bulta from I er itid ■b an 1 man) of the guna oaiog to tl l 
aattr he hiiR into them \ pre ol hged to he drawn In medlatelv after 
Imdng All the indefatgabl • maets were wounded h t main 
topmast waa complete!) unil,.ged and wAa aa^el onlv by the aato 
nlahing coolnpsa and afariitv of the men The A moron SmI her 
miren topm at gaff apanker boom, and ma n topaail )Brd rompletely 
shot aw 1 % her to t. and n aln masts cut through 1 > shots and all her 
sails and rigging more or less iiOuied and st had espen^ dur^ 
the notion, every inch of her ai are aao\aa The crews of botli M 
gates whose exertiona, between the ehaae and the battle had laatad 
nearly ten hofui* vrara alirnnl worn out with ihtigua . - / amat 
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night, m Audierne Ba\, half a degree to the south 
of Ushant As they hioked in-shore they saw their 
late enemy the ‘ Droits de THomme,’ lying broad- 
side uppermost, with a tremendous surf breaking 
over her, and their consort, the gallant little * Ama- 
zon,* at the distance of about two miles from the 
Frenchman, in the same predicament. Pellew 
})a8sed at the distance of about a mile from the 
French ship, but could do nothing to alford the 
crew any assistance, as he must weather the much 
dreaded Penmarcks, or drive on shore himsclt, and 
in the crippled state of the * Indefatigable * it 
seemed nevt to impossible to keep her Irom the 
breakers Pellew, therefore, b^ the aid of a c ilc — a 
gale now loaded with hhritks — and b\ force oi skill 
and steadim ss, passed a short half-miK t w iiid» aid 
of the dreidlul rocks, and was sdfe The' Vma/m,* 
which wore to the northward at tlu hrst alarm of 
breakers diead, and whuh wasfai t m iripiltd to 
work off the land, had struck the (riouiid at nearly 
the same moment as the ' Droit" d( 1 H iminc,* but, 
going higher up the lieacli and the men pnserMiig 
better order (not being so cnwdtd, find crammed, 
and mixed), and making use of better means to 
save themsehes, the otfieers and crew,wih the 
exception of six men who sLihshK stolt the cutter, 
all got safeh on shore bx nine o’cl«x*k in tlu morn- 
ing * The awful shrieks which Pelltw hud hcird 
proceeded fr»m the Droits dt I’Homme,’ whuh 
had grounded much furtlur from the beich, and 
wh ch liecamc at once a scene of hopek^s confu- 
sion, foi, Ik tween the ship’s coniplement iind the 
land troops, there were upwards of IhOO souls on 
hoard when the night battle commtnced, and of ' 
flu multitude that remained alive, man\ were dis- 
abled b> their wound**, or driven frantic In their 
pain and ibeir despair Manx threw thcinsiKes 
into the surf, manx were prestnily washed iwax bx 
the waves which broke ovir the ship inccss ntlx 
The Aountrx -people lined the shore, hut c mid un- 
der no help At low-wa»er rafts were construe U d, 
iiid the boats were got in reiulines^, hut it w is 
found impo8*uble to hoist them out, and the d ix 
closed and another night of hoiror en*>iud \t low 
water on the following dax, an English ca])tain and 
eight English sailors, prismers on burd the 
* Droits de THornme,’ ventured into a small heiat, 
and succeeded in reaching the shore A number 
of the Frenchmen, thinking they might do what 
those daring fellows had done, now launched out 
on rafts and in bemts, but not one of them reae bed 
the beach alive Another night of cold, hunger, 
and maddening thirst followed On the third day 
larger rafts wrere ceinstructed and the largest of the 
ship’s boats was got over the side This boat was 
intended for the women and for the wounded , but, 
heedless of the voue of their officers, soldiers and 
sailors leaped into it, to the number of 12o, and 
the billows soon rolled over and swamped the boat 
Nearly 900 souls had perished, when the four^ 

• They were ti eoana all wd* pnmwn , Imt tke peopli of 
Hrltaoy, umoag ahim Uiey hod fallm towotod tiiem kuidly Thev 
ncaiM trim Um vnrk aiaaied hjr smsbs «f s rsA. wblcb vcsl 
and cane wiUi (teat order and regulonty 


night came with such an addition of borrors as 
made men envy the fate of those whose hfelen 
corpses were driving on the shore The sense of 
hunger was, in mobt cases, deadened, but a parch- 
ing thirst made them madly drink saltwater 'I he 
ship began bieaking to pieces, falling away from 
the stem-posts On the next morning some of the 
famishing survivors began to lo )k at each other 
with cannibal eyes, and were on the point of cast- 
ing lots, when tlu skx cleared, and the winds and 
waves subsided, and <i French man-of-war brig 
and a cutter stood in to the bay These two ves- 
sels soon anchored neir the wreck, and .siiit off 
boats and large rafts, on which about liO, of nearly 
400 who attempted it, weie saved that evening 
About 380 were left upon ihcwic k, to endure the 
miseries of another night, which proved to be their 
iHbt to more than halt of them Of the 1800 and 
odd souls, not manx more than 300 wcie saved • 

( urnot, as one of ihe five directors, now entirely 
monopolised the war dcpirtmcnt Under his 
auspices, but not at his original siugcstiou — fir 
the idei, ohxiuuB, in itself h id occurred to Du- 
m unez, Moiiau, Piehegru, N ipoleon Bonaparte, 
ind a hundred oflicers besides — it was resolved, 
euilx 111 lilt xtur, ti attack Girmanx and Italy at 
tlie same time, in ordci to divide the emperoi’s 
f rccs, ind, iii c isc of the complete suecess of 
both the Httiikiiig armies, flat of Italv was to 
move through tlu passes of Txrol oi oi Carinihia, 

< fleet a )uiietion xxith the army of Gernianv in 
Bivuiia, oi farther on in the hereditary states of 
Austria, and then the two w^re to advance upon 
Nuiiiia, and impose their terms of peace there. 
Pich uru, who had lalleii out of fivour wiif the 
Director , wassn^K iseded lix Moreau, and this able 
uiieral and luurilim, who bud been foiled and 
be lien bx Clurfiit tlu jirtcediiig xear, undertook 
tlu (t rman }iart of tins gieat pi in Jourduii, 
who bid (iloOO 1 leit and 11,000 horse, driving 
1 t k some Vu"tnuii eerps from the giound they 
hid e Hirpund on the left bank of the Rhine at 
tlu end < t tlu last campaign, invested the renowned 
1 I re SB of b hrenbreitsuiii, oii the right bunk of 
that rive I ininuelidtelx op]) isiie to C oblcntz Ihe 
Impinrs biotlier, the Aiehduke Charles, who 
hid taken the eeimm ind of C laii fail’s armx, whuh 
now amounted to uliout 70,000 fe ot and 20,000 
h me, advanced rupullv with u part of it to the 
Rliiiu dtieited one of .Tourdan’s divisions under 
(general Letebvre, and toned Jounlan to relin- 
cjuibh his siege and take up either positions. But, 
w hile the arc hduke w is thus oe eupied by Jourdaii, 
Moreau, win had iihmt 72,000 foot and between 
fie)00 and 7000 horse, dashing across the Rhine 

* 1 n Na\al Ilut— £ Onlor Life of Admiral Vuoount Ex 

mmtii — Add Hi. 

rhs paniriil ira of thi U rrlhle wreck ors denied from the narrative 
MullnluKl lu lliL Na\al ( hr nicle « il >f a Britmli ofRoer, 

1 leuiniaiit 1 lux I i|M)n f tlir 6Snl rev meat wlto wax x i riMint r oa 
imxrd the Urtnia di I Homnui The Ihea of tla captain of the ahlp, 
Jvan Raimoud Loenuar (a ci decant Iwroii) and the npiihllcmn 
Keneixl HamUrt were aa\ed The Fngllxh prieunefx in ouneklcrip 
lion of their enfenaox. and the help they hod given in xaving mny 
Inee, irere leut have in a certel, without renaum or exchange 
Tlie ’Ameaon* Mgotewmilto plaeee.UheUM *I>ioileiarBMMa 
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at Strasbourg, some hundred and fifty miles 
huher up tht river than Coblentz, captured on 
the 24th of Tune the fortress of Kehl, and after a 
scries of victories advanced towards the heart of 
Swabia, hiB progress being facilitated b\ thi rapid 
drafts made upon the arm> of his opjiontnt, old 
General Wurmscr, to reinforce the emperor’s 
armies in Iiah When the campiign opened 
Wurmser had not 60,000 foot to opp iseto Moreau’s 
72,000, but his cavalry was superior in number, 
as m nearh everj other quality — he having at one 
moment upwards of 20,000 horse At one draft 
25 000 men were withlrawn from Wurmser’s 
ni mv, and sent thr jugh the Tyrol into Italy , and in 
a sh irt lime the veteran general himself was obliged 
t ) huiry to the defence of Lombardy On the 
2f)th if June the archduke, with the mass of his 
f ices m'lrched up the Rhine in order to check 
Mon an Tourdin thus cl iscmharrassed, re crossed 
the Rhine, and, finding nothing to opj ose him 
except a fc.mnll ainiy if Iniptrialists undtr Warttn- 
'•lel cn he pushed firwtird and, after a senes of 
skirmishes rather than hattks, toik Innklort, 
Wurtzli irg, and oilier t wns Moreau kept ad- 
vancing on nearly a psralld line, his armv and 
1 iirdun’s, tn eihf/ nnnii, presenting u front 
which extended more than sixty leagues It was 
hv th( imperatiyt ordei of Carnot that the two 
irmies thus spread thenisehts in order to turn 
1) th wings of the Imperialists Tlie Archduke 
Chirks perceived the iiroi, and, nirrowing his 
( wii front, and graduallv bringing nearer to a eon 
vtrgnu loiiit the sepaiate firces ol W artenskben 
and irniser he slowlv retreatid, fieepienth dis- 
puting the ground but determined ii )t ti hi/ard 
a haul until his retiring forces were all brougluso 
lie ir 10 each othci, that he might fall with a 
superior foice either upon 1 mrdan or upon 
M reau As the French advanced triumphantly, 
and wiih the appearance of si little nppositi m 
sime of the contingent coips, wlio, on the whole 
behived indifterentlv, pii ted the Imperiil army 
a id disbanded, and seveial of the states of the em- 
pire sue d to the Directory for a scjinr ite peace, 
whch they obtained upon condition of paving 
enormous contributions Still extending his fie nt, 
and moving over a go id deal ot the ground which 
emr great Duke of Mailborough had traversed in his 
Blenheim campaign, Moreau captured Ulm and 
Doiiaw ert on the Danube, and was preparing to 
cross the river Leek into Bavana, and thence to 
move onward to the defiles of the Tyiol, on the 
Italian side of which the republican army was at 
the moment completely yictorious, when, on the 
24th of August, the Archduke Charles, who hid 
gathered some reinforcements m the \ alley of the 
Danube, and who had rapidly executed his ad- 
mirably designed moyements, fell upon Jourdan 
With a superiority of force, and completely de- 
feated him at Amberg The Austnan pnnee 
then followed the flying republicans to the Maine, 
and gave them another tremendous beating, on the 
3rd of September, at W urtzburg. StiU preMnng 


on the rear of the republicans, who fell into a 
miserably disorganised state, he defeated Ihem 
again on the 16th of September, sj^Aschaffenburg, 
and drove them with terrible loss to the opposite 
Bide of the Rhine In his retreat Jourdan had 
lost 20,000 men, and nearly all his artillery and 
baggage Moreau, who was too far away to the 
nght to render any assistance to Jourdan, could 
neither advance nor maintain himself where he 
was, on the Bavarian frontier, without Jourdan 
he thcrefure began his fumed retreat, which lay 
through the Black Forest, on the 25th of Sep- 
tember Moreau had still 70,000 men, who had 
Miftered no serious disaster The imperial general 
L'ltour, who was nearest at hand to follow him, had 
not ab )ve 24,000 men , and some scattered corps 
did not join his standard with sufficient rapidity to 
enable him to contend successfully with the republi- 
cans Latoiir, pressing too dost on Moreau’s rear, 
Bust lined a defeat on the 2nd of October at Bi- 
bcrach The republicans got safely through the 
valley of Hell and the whole of tht Black Forest, 
but when they reached the hanks of the Rhine they 
found the victorious Archduke Charles ready to 
meet them, with a force equal, or perhaps some- 
what supeii ir, to their own Moreau, at the end of 
his too mut li pr used retreat, found himself com- 
jidled to h,^ht two battles, and both battles were 
to him defeats On the 19th of October he was 
beaten at all points, at Emmendmgen, and, on 
tht 20th, in spite of his formidable position among 
the rocks and diftb of Schliengen, he was beaten 
n^ain, and nothin^ but a violent storm and the 
pitchy darkness of the night and the roughness of 
the gi uiid, which prevented the splendid Austrian 
CIV airy from acting, enabled him to get his dis- 
heartened columns ti the stfe side of the Rhine 
The Vrchdukc Charles had saved Germany, 
but, owing to the invasion of Jourdan and Moreau 
on this side, the much smaller republican arqgy of 
Italy had subdued all the north of the Italiun 
pei insula Tht command of this smaller army, 
which tocik the field much earlier than the army 
or the two armies on the Rhine, was given to the 
aspiring young man who had ** killed the people 
for tht regicuhs,”* on the critical 13th Yeiide 
miaiie, and who had since then mariied Madame 
Josephine Beuuharnais, a native of Martinique, 
wid )w of \ icumte Alexandre de Beauharnais, who 
had served as u general in the republican armies, 
and who had been guillotined during the Reign of 
Terror, which had also consigned his fair relict to 
a prison This very graceful, captivating wromtn 
was linked in a close fnendship with the fiisci 
natmg Cabarus, who now bore the name of Talhen, 
the daring man who had been the first to beard 
Robespierre in the Convention, and who, in con- 
sequence of that deed, had obtained a large share 
of political power and patronage The Beau 
hamaiB was also exceedingly intimate with Director 
Barras, and enjoyed the fnendship or patronage 
of other powerful individuals It was unfair to 

• Vwtor HoffB • CMt Lu * 
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say that the young Corsican owed his appointment 
to tfaw marriage . hut it \\ould be unrensonable to 
doubt that Josephine contributed to it * It was 
Birras and Carnot that proposed to give the com- 
mand of the armv of Italy to Bonaparte, as the 
Attest man for it, and the other three directors, 
after some hesitation, assented He arrived at 
head quarters at Nice, on the 26th of March He 
found the disposable forces amounting to about 
50,000 men, but badl^ proNided and in a wretched 
state of indiscipline The combined army of the 
Austnans and Piedmontese amounted to 60,000^ 
in Bonaparte's reckoning to 75,000 men — and 
was now under the command of Beaulieu, a gallant 
veteran It was stretched along the ridge of the 
Apennines, at the foot of which tlie French, as m the 
preceding canipiign, were udiancing Not waiting 
to be attacl ed, Beaulieu descended fr im the heights, 
and on the 11th of April he met the advanced 
>,uard of the French at \ oltri, near Genoa, and 
repulsed it At the same time d*\rgenteau, who 
'’ommanded Beaulieu s centre, traversed the m mn 
tains of Montenottc to descend upon Savona, and 
thus take the French in (lank But, when more 
than half his march was completed, d \ij;entean 
met a 1 rench division of 1500 men who threw 
themselves into the old hill icdoubtof Muntel gino, 
whieli in a manner shut up the road of M mte 
nuttc The fate of the campaign, and perhaps ( f 
tl e then >oung republican general, la> within that 
ol 1 redoubt d* Vrgentcau attacked it three times 
with all his infantry, but Colonel Ram])on main- 
tii ned the post and this gave time to Bonaparte 
tj march round b} night by an unguarded roid 
to d* Argenteau's rear , and, before Beaulieu, whi 
w Ls oil the left, or General Colli, who was on the 
r ght with the mass of the Piedmontese troops, 
emld come up to his support, d'Argenteau was 
defeated, and driven in disordcrlv retreat bevond 
M iBtenotte Ihe voung lepublican general had 
11 w pushed into the vallc> of the Bormi la, be 
tween the two disjointed wings ( f the allied armv 
Beaulieu and Colli hastened ti repair this dis- 
aster, by re establishing their communications , hut 
Bonaparte was too quick fur them, and hv two 
attacks, one at Millesimo on the 13th ( f April the 
other at Dego on the 14lh, Colli and the Pied- 
mjiitesc army were completely separated from the 
Austnans, and Provera, with an Austrian divi 
Sion of 2000 men, was obliged to lav down his 
arms On the 15tb, a mistake committed by 
WukasBowich nearly retrieved the fortune of the 
allies that general, with 5000 Austrians, came 
auddenlv from Voltn, where Beaulieu had been 
victorious over the French, ran upon Dego, where 
he expected to And his country men, but where, 
instead, be found Massena, with a division of 
the French army, little prepared for any attack 

* All his fncDdi ud partieubrly the ninning Tallrynad whom 
Ihe SBWeetj had allowed to rrlum to Fnne ttr nglv reeomMBdad 
tlilt Dia rbkge m a naana of promating hia i terea will U a goaern 
ing piHrafB of the da) At the timt of th- marriage Uonaparta ana 
gS and the hid\— the motlier of two Soe childtaD Eugrae and Hor- 
ttmar Iteauhamaia— aaa In hc( STth or a eordiag to olhar aanmaU 
in her SOtiior 81st )i«r 


WukasBOwich made a brilliant charge and scattered 
the French division , but General Laharpe came 
down with reinforcements, and Bonaparte himself, 
dreading the fatal consequences of a defeat in his 
rear, hastened to the spot with still more troops 
Then, after the most heroic conduct, WukasBowich 
was obliged to retire As the republicans de- 
bouched through the valley of the Bormida into 
the rich plains of Piedmont, Beaulieu retreated in 
good order to the Po, to defend the emperor's 
Milanese territories, leaving Colli and the Pied- 
montese armv to shift for themselves Bonaparte 
instantlv turned against Culli who had taken post 
on the western declivities of the Apennines at 
Ceva, drove him from that post, followed him to 
Mondovi dislodged him there, and pursued him 
beyond Cherasco Bctru\ed b\ a part of liis army 
who had been proselyti*icd, and now badly served 
b\ the rest, pressed by a superior force, and look- 
ing in vain for aid from Beaulieu Colli at length 
retreated to Cirignan, clu<;e to Turin By this 
time all the provinces of Piedmont smth of the 
Po were open to the rtpubl can invaders, the 
capital itself was almost at their merev, and the 
resonitcs of the eountrv were iinsumed \ ittor 
Ameleo sued for a tr i e, which Bonaparte granted 
in coi videration of havii ^ the kev firtreses of 
Cune > and Tortoni p it into hia 1 ands The 
Directorv ooii afteiw irda txtcni td the truce into 
a trcitv of ]cice, which liis Sirclinian majesty 
faid fjT bv de iveni j; up all the other Piedmm 
tese f irlresses and all the passi s c f the Alps, and 
bv ced n^ ij the 1 renth ri public lor ever Savov, 
Nice, and somi Alpine tAets of country The 
poor oil king did not long survive this ruinous 
pcice, dving broken-heart d on the 16lh of Oc- 
tober Immediitelv after c including the truce 
Bonaparte m lulled agaiii'st Be aulieii, drove him 
from the Po, beat him in a sharp battle at 1 umbio, 
between Piacenza and Milan and made him lull 
back upon the river Adda The Austrian general 
occupied the town r f Lo li and its bridge across the 
Addi, which last he defended with a numerous and 
excellent artillery — but, with that want of eiisim- 
hU ur oripaetness which attended nearly all the 
opera ons f all ihc^c generals, he stationed his in- 
fantry too fir oft to be able pr iperly to support the 
artillerv On the 10th of May Bonaparte, after 
a ternhe conflict, earned the bridge of Lodi, when, 
as he said himself m iiv years afterwards, the idea 
Arst Hashed acrovs his mind that he might become 
a great a^tor in the world's drama Beaulieu, with 
an army now dem( raliscd and panic-striken, made 
a fuint attempt to defend the line of the Mincio, 
but, after throwing a garrison into Mantua, he with- 
drew l)ehind the Adige into the Tyrol On the 
15th of May Bonaparte made a triumphal entrance 
into Milan, where the French had many converts 
and partizans All Lombardy was now at the 
feet of the conqueror except Mantua, and that for- 
tress was soon blockaded Piedmont had been 
pitilessly plundered, in a regular manner, by the 
comminanes of the army and the commiMioners 
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of the Directory, find in an irregular manner by 
the loldiery As a good part of Lombardy seemed 
to receive the republicans as friends and deliverers, 
Bonaparte endeavoured to stop the irregular plun> 
der here, but the regular plunder which he or- 
dered himself was enormous He imposed at 
once a contribution of 20,000,000 of francs, which 
fell chiefly on the nobility and clergy , he authorised 
Ins commissaries to seize whatsoever provisions, 
stores, waggons, horses, &c the army might want, 
merely giving cheques (which for the most part 
were never paid at all), to be paid out of the con- 
tributions , the horses and carriages of the nobility 
were seized because they belonged to aristocrats , 
a great deal of property which belonged to the late 
viceroy and the Austrian government, and a great 
deal which did not belong to them, was seques- 
trated as public property , and, to finish the ac 
cursed climax, the Monte di Pieta was broken 
open b\ express orders from Bonaparte and his 
countr\man Saliceti, and all the property in it 
that was worth sending was sent to Genoa to be 
converted into money for the btnc At of the D rec- 
tory In passing through Piacenza Bonaparte and 
Salictti (that most rapacious and terrible of com 
miBBioners) had already treated the M inte di 
Pietk there in the same manner , and it afterwards 
became a rule to plunder all these charitable insti- 
tutions The five direct rs at the Luxtnilourg 
were iiiceBsanlly calling upon the general for 
moiiev — m mey — more inone) , and B maparte 
himself sav^, tliat, besides clothing and feeding | 
and abundantly paying his army, he remitted to | 
them 50,000,000 of francs during his first Italian | 
campaign The petty principulitieu, into which so 
muih of the beautiful country was so unhajipily 
divided, had never mide war, but they were all 
obliged to purchase what was called a peace, at 
prices which might have saved Itily fiom this in- 
vasion, if the^ lud been collectively poured into 
the treasury of the keeper of the keys of the Alps, 
the King of Sardinia Thus the Duke of Parma 
was made to pay 1,500,000 francs, to furnish cloth- 
ing fur the army, and to surrender twenty of his best 
pictures , the Duke of Modena was made to pay 
6,000,000 francs in cash, 2 000,000 more in pro- 
visions, cattle, horses, &c , and to deliver up fifteen 
of his ch )ice paintings , and, as he could not feed 
the voracity of the republicans fast enough, they 
took hiB whole duchy from him a few moiiihs later 
Until the emperor ^ou Id send another army, there 
was absolutely nothing in Italy to ofler any valid 
resistance to these insatiable plunderers An in- 
surrection of the peasantry of Binasco, and of the 
common people of Pavia, provoked less by the 
lunder earned on privately by the soldiery than 
y the outrages offered to their women and their 
rdigion, was quenched, by Bonaparte’s express 
orders, in torrents of blood , and for a night and a 
day the city of Pavia was given up to plunder, de- 
bavcherv, and every sort of violence and crime * 

* We have no lew an auth rlt\ th n I uden Bonaparte fbr aome of 
fhe horrura that are reiiorted to ha%e been eomnlttM Luehn wee 
Voi 111 — GEO 111 
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Advancing southward Bonaparte showed how the 
Directory respected neutruity by overnmning 
Tuscany, taking posseasion of Lighom, putting a 
garrison in it, seizing and selling ^ auction the 
English, Portuguese, and other goou found in the 
warehouses of that great free port, and command- 
ing the native merchants to deliver up all tlie pro- 
perty they had in their hands belonging to any 
enemies of the French republic To escape the 
infamy of this last, and to screen themselves from 
further exactions, the merchants of Leghorn agreed 
to pay 5,000,000 francs The next to be plundered 
were the states and possessions of the ])oor old 
helpless pope , and about this work the unbelievers 
went With great zest On the 16th of June a 
marauding column entered Bologna, and at once 
laid hands on the Monte di Pietk Another di- 
vision entered Ferrara and did the same , the papal 
authorities were ordered away, a municipal govern- 
ment composed of French partizans was set up , 
and right and left, in town and in country, contri- 
butions were levi^ at the point of the bayonet 
Pius \ 1 dispatt hed cnv()}s to sue for terms , and, 
on the 23rd of June, B maparte granted an sr- 
mistice at the following price — 15,000,000 francs 
in cash, and 6,000,000 in provisions, horses, Ac 
Ac , a number of paintings, ancient statues and 
vases, and five hundred manuscni ts to be selected 
out of the Vatican library by commissioners sent 
from Puns , the cession of the provinces of 
Bologna and Ferrara, the cession of the port and 
citadel of Ancona, and the closing of all Uie Papal 
ports to the English and their allies 

B maparte was recalled from this easy and pro- 
fitable work b} intelligence that Wurmser was 
comii g against him with part of the imperial 
army which had retreated before Moreau The 
German veteran descended from the valley of 
Trento with from 50,000 to 60,000 men, con- 
sisting of some divisions he had brought with him 
from the Rhine, the scattered remains of Beaulieu s 
troops which he hud collected in the T}to1, and 
some Tyrolese levies Blind as ever to the fatal 
consequences of dividing his forces, Wurmser split 
his army into two, moving himself with the larger 
half along thi eastern shore of theljake ofGuarda, 
and sending Quosnadow ich w ith the other div ision 
along the western bank B maparte, who had 
raised his blockade of Mantua and concentrated 
hiB forces, instaiitl} threw their entire weight upon 
Quosnadow ich, crushed him at Lonato, drove him 
back into the mountains, and then, turning quickly 
round, faced old Wurmser with a force now 
nearly double that of the Austrians^ and in two 

Mieyti ^hDwi. He hed olitained leave to go to Hlhm end, aft Sod 
log hia bruUier Napoleon there aoa foUowliw him to Pavia. Bto 
aaya ' Uikw the rood my evea wm> atr lek ait£ the dlatant leflerttoB 
or a voat tiro It waa the v DoLOor Blaaaeo delivered u] tu 

the flamea to i z| i te the oaauakinati >d of aOme of o r at ai((,llDk aol 
dtera I traveraed the burn os rulna P via prevented me nith a 
aiMctocle atill more deplore le. That greet elW had been delivered 
up to pi lOnS the tiaeee of bloud had not bMn eireved tliebudiea nf 
the peHonta wi o t ad refoaed to a irrei ler were not carried away , 
peoi^e were oecuf led by fuiieral rltea « U in the fcote by whM I 
entered The etreeta end aquerea were trai -.f rmed inio a peneet 
Ihir where the oonuuerora were aeUiog to hideoua epeonletun (Be 
qn ila of the %a qatabed. -^eawira 
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bloody battles fouG;ht near Castiglione, on the 3rd 
and 5th of August^the dull but brave old man was 
defeated, and dnvea back into the Tyrol with the 
loss of hiB artillery and of several thousand men. 
Bonaparte followed him up the lower valley of the 
TSrol, defeated an Austrian division on the 4th of 
September, and entered as a conqueror into the 
cit\ of Trento Wurmser then suddenly struck 
across the mountains to the east of Trento, 
and, descending the valley of the Brenta, again en- 
tered Italy and advanced to Bassano, \ihere he 
was joined by some reinforcements from Carinthia 
But his acti\e young opponent followed close upon 
his rear, and all that the veteran could do was to 
throw himself into the important fortress of Mantua 
with some 18,000 men, the wretched remnant of 
his arm\ * It was the 14th of September when 
Wiirni'^er got within the walls of the Virgihan cit\ 
B\ the end of October, as the snows were beginning 
to whiten the ridges of those Alps, two fresh Austrian 
armies were descending into Italy The British 
government had supplied the court of Vienna with 
some more mone\ , the emperor had made a solemn 
appeal to his heriditaT\ subjects and to the bold 
Hungarians , and, misuse them ns she would, the 
warlike resources of Austria were immense, and 
the lo\ alt^ and firmness of the people untouched 
But, again, these two armies, instead of being 
united ill the mountains, out of the reach of the 
enem^, and then poured down on the plain as one 
torrent, were allowed to come dribbling in different 
directions, and to get into the presence of the 
French divided and far apart Marshal Alvinzi 
descended from Carinthia upon Bdluno with 
30,000 men, while Da>idowich with 20,000 men 
moved down from the T>rol The two armies 
united would hardly have been a match for Bona- 
parte, who could bring at the least 45,000 men 
into action , but, as it was arranged, they had be- 
tween them to traverse nearly one half of the 
breadth of Italv before Alvinzi and Davidowich 
could join at the appointed spot, between Pes- 
chiera and Verona, whence they were to march 
together to Mantua, where Wurmser was to be 
released, — and the general with the Sclavonic name 
moved at a snail s pace W ith the mass of his 
forces Bonaparte rushed to meet Alvinzi, and gave 
him battle at Le Nove on the 6th of November, 
but, instead of defeating him, he himself sustained 
a temble repulse, and retreated, next day, towards 
Verona to pick up the shattered columns of Vau- 
1x>is, who was retreating before Davidowich 
Contrary to what might reasonabl} have been ex- 
pected, Alvinzi, overcoming every obstacle, reached 
the heights of Caldiero, in front of Verona But, 
instead of finding Davidowich there, he learned 
that that sluggard and blockhead, or arch-traitor, 

• Frani Bumdo to llaBtaa wu* %«ry Iodr ud Tory diffleiiU UMvh. 
bo* ROlaR at what for aa Austrba arny weaiiid a lalraeuloua paoa 
and maiehlof by ulfht aa well aa b> day old W urmaer outatHfiped 
hia iRfht paiaueia awidAd the diviaioaa which wen ad^aaetoR aaatoat 
hin ItaB warloaa qaaiten aurpnaed the liridKc of LqpiBiid (ot 
aafely aeroaa the Adife and thence into Mantua Had ha only m tde 
uar uT thu akill and aetlTlty au weeka btfmrr when he opened Uila 
rampalRB and but kept hit army together In oue maaa I 


had been reposing himself for ten blessed days at 
Roveredo between Trento and the Lago di Guards, 
and was still there or far away in that neighbour- 
hood * Thus left to himself, Alvinzi was attacked, 
on the 12th of November, by Bonaparte, who at- 
tempted to dislodge him from Caldiero This 
efRirt proved fruitless , the Austrians stood on those 
heights like rocks, and after considerable loss the 
French were compelled to retreat again into 
Verona For a moment the young Corsican’s 
heart failed him, and he wrote a desponding letter 
to the directors t But he soon roused himself, 
and, marching quietly out of Veroua in the night 
of the 14th of November, and moving rapidly by 
a cross road that ran through a marshy country, 
he got close to Villanova, in the rear of Alvinzi 
The Alpone, a mountain stream, almost dry in 
some seasons of the year, ran between the French 
and Villanova, and was traversed only by the nar- 
row stone bridge of Arcole Bonaparte made a 
rush at the bridge, but found it defended by two 
battalions of Croats and Hungarians with some 
artillery Three times the French column at- 
tempted to storm It amidst a shower of grape-shot 
and musketry, and three times reeled back with 
terrific loss many of the men ran away along the 
narrow causeway which led up to the bridge and 
plunged into the marshes for safety Bonaparte 
himself was thrown from the causeway into a 
marsh, and was very near being taken, for the 
Croats and Hungarians rushed across the bridge 
and swept everything before them A charge of 
French grenadiers drove back the enemy, and ex- 
tricated their general when 4e was up to his middle 
in mud and water, and almost surrounded By 
this time Alvinzi had changed his front, and ad- 
vanced from the heights of Caldiero, upon which 
the battle became general It lasted for three days, 
and was by far the hardest fought in all these 
Italian campnigns If Davidowich had been at 
hand with only half of his 20,000 men, or if old 
Wurmser, leaving Mantua to take care of itself, 
had come up while Bonaparte was sacrificing his 
lient men in obstinate and fruitless effuru to carry 
the bridge of Arcole, or when the French army was 
divided, one part on one side of the Alpone and 
the rest on the other side, there would have been 
an end as perfect as could have been desired — the 
invaders must have been exterminated But so 
bright an hvpothesis was not to be realised by 
Austrian generals, or bv any other generals fur 
many a year to come Intimidated by those ter- 

* Davidowich aawe have aiwn had drivon in Vauhoii who had 
hoen autionad betaatn Trento md Roverado to block up that nar 
row paBM into Ital\ and if he had only followad np bla aiumw he 
Bifhthave pudied cn t> thi right baulk of the Adiiw near Verona, 
aaa thus bate |Iaoi I Bonaparte in a moat critical poaltlon aith 
Alviasi in hunt himaeir (Davidowich) on hia lelt Sank,aud Mantua 
in hia rear within which foitrrka WTunanar had at that moment 
18 000 man nt the vary least — Fi«auaiur. 1 i/h qfNafutmm Btma 
aorta 

t in this latter he enp r e a ned hb dread of bains surround— u ho 
ought to have been awl muat have hoen If Damdowwh had tet done 
hb duty —lie ncapltubted the great Icaae. he had aiistiiiMd m>luK 
that hb beet oBceia ware either killed or wounded and hb man m 
hausted by thalr hard Bghiiaf. by thau rapid maicliefe audoountor 
laaralieB 
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nble Croats and Hunganans and the well-served 
guns on the bridge, the French detached denend 
Guyeux with 2000 men to cross the Adige lower 
down, at the ferry of Albaredo, which is below the 
confluence of the Alpone, and thence to march by 
the left bank of the Alpone, where the ground 
was firmer, to the village of Arcole All this 
Guyeux did successfully , but in the evening, the 
Austrians in that quarter, being reinforced, fell 
upon him and drove him out of the village Next 
day (the 16th) Bonaparte obstinately renewed his 
attacks upon the fatal bridge, which he did not 
carry after all, and every attack on which cost him 
many officers and heaps of men On the 17th he 
did what he ought to have done at first — he threw 
a bridge over the Alpone, just above its confluence, 
and, sending Augereau across to advance along the 
left bank with a strong column to take the de- 
fenders of the bridge in flank and in the rear, and 
then push forward for the village of Arcole, he 
himselt charged with another strong column along 
that unluckv causeway flanked bj marshes, on 
which he had been so long detained Bonaparte’s 
column was met in the teeth b\ such a hre that 
men or fiends could not stand it, and again they 
reeled back , but Augereau, after a sharp contest, 
succeeded in his objects and gained possession of the 
\ illage Alvinzi then made his retreat upon ^ i- 
cenza and Bassano, where he took up his winter 
quarters The French estimate his loss at 4000 m 
killed and wounded, and as many in prisoners , they 
do not state their own loss, but it must necessarily 
have been immense * On the same day that Al- 
vinzi began his retreat from the left bank of the 
Adige, Davidowich, as if waking from a drunken 
sleep, came blundering down by Ala to the right 
bank rf that rivei, and entered the Italian plains 
between Pc<tchiera and ^erona, but Bonaparte, 
who had niw nothing else to do, turned against 
him with his superior and victori us forces, and 
jirescntly dr ) u him back to Ala, to R )\ eredo, and 
the ^teep hills that oxerhang the Tyrol pass Thus 
ended what was not incorrect!} cilled the third 
Italian campaign of the jear 1706, and thus 
n tnapartc had beaten successively Beaulieu, 
Wurmser, and Alvinzi Of the future campaigns 
we shall say little or nothing, having already said 
enough to explain how these matters were managed 
by or for Austria, and there having been for a long 
time no change of system, no wisdom taught by 
a fatal experience and an accumulation of dis- 
grace 

The British parliament had been dissolved by 

* Boupute urote to Carnot — nu a field of lattle ao 

olwt nateU conteated our enem ea a era numero a nd reaolute I 
1 ave hardly an\ general offlceia left They were nearly all killed 
ao inde 1 or priaunera General Lannea had received three wo nda 
B nai Hrte a aide-de e mp Meiiron waa killed in covering hia general 
aith nia Imdy 

The young general haa been atronglv oenaured for ath mptlng eo 
many tlm a to earrv tl e bridge of Arcole In front Inat ad uf t n inL 
ith} throwing the temporary bridge over the \lpone aa 1 e waa obliged 
b do at laat W e 1 a e not aeon any aatlaf ctory excuae for tl h 
dogged obatinue> b t it af peari to have been part of the ay atem al 
ready a lopUd by Donanaite to duregard the loaa of human life and 
to precii Itate ool mu after culum r attack upon attack upon every 
Important point and never to awery e from a planonoe formed exoept 
uuMr the meet impenoua ircumaUnoea 


proclamation soon after the close of the last session 
Mmutera had been more occupied by the elections 
than by the war The new parliament assembled 
on the 6th of October, and waa opened by a speech 
from the throne, in which his majesty repeated his 
anxious wish for an honourable peace, and an- 
nounced the intended fhiitleas and degr^ing mis- 
sion of Lord Malmesbury to Pans Allusion was 
also made to the success of our arms in the East 
and West Indies, and to the brilliant campaign of 
Archduke Charles The usual addresses passed 
without a division As the French fleet and 
Hoche’s army were at this moment lying at Brest, 
and aa it was not yet known whether the English 
coast was not the object of attack, Put, on the 19th 
of October, moved that a bill be brought in for 
raising a certain number of men in the several 
counties of Great Bntain, for the service of his 
majesty,” and proposed a plan for augmenting the 
national force, by a levy of 15,000 men from the 
parishes, to be divided between the sea and land 
service, and by a supplementary levy of 60,000 
men fur the militia, and 20,000 men for irregular 
cavalr}, not to be immediately called out, but en- 
rolled and gradually trained Many bitter remarks 
were made b} the habitual opponents of govern 
ment, who, numerically, were scarcely stronger 
now than they had been in the last parliament , 
but after the alteration of a clause which proposed 
forcibly to convert gamekeepers into soldiers, the 
plan was adopted, without any division On the 
20th of October, Windham, as secretary at-war, 
announced that the whole militarv force of this 
country consisted oi 195,674 men, the expense of 
which would amount to 5,190,000/ Of this num- 
ber the whole army, counting regulars, guards, in- 
valids militia, lencibles and all, amounted to 
67,76o the troops abroad (excepting those in the 
Last Ind es, which fell under a se^ arate head, and 
were otherwise provided for) amounted to (A 27 1 , 
all regulars, and some of them veteran regiments 
On the 7 th of November, Pitt opened the bud- 
get The money required hy ministers was 
27 945,000/ Among the ways and means they 
proposed was a new loan of 18,000,000/ There 
seemed to be, on the whole, a good English spirit 
in the House Whatever Pitt said that was ani- 
mating, as to the courage and resources of the 
countrv, and our capability of achieving the safety 
of Europe, our own glory and permanent advan- 
tage, was well cheered, but Fox, on the other 
hand, was heard in dead silence when he endea- 
voured to attribute the zeal shown in the new loan, 
called the Loyalty Loan, to a desire of peace * It 
had been stated by Pitt, in his speech oa opening 
the budget, that ministers had made an advance of 
1,200,000/ to the hard-pressed emperor On the 
13th of November, Fox triumphantly moved “That 
his majesty’s ministers, having aufliorised and di- 
rected, at different times, and without the consent 
and dunng the sitting of parliament, the issue of 
vanouB sums of money for the service of his im 
* Dr French Lawrence to Burke liutolor) rorreapondeaee 
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penal majeatv, and also for the service of the army 
Hnder the Prince of Coiide, have acted contrary to 
thenr doty, and to the trust reposed in them, and 
have therebv viofam the constitutional pnvileges 
of this House *' At first Pitt took up good groutld, 
by admitting that it was an irregular act which he 
had hazarded, knowing his responsibility, but not 
doubting his duty , that he had had only a choice 
of difficulties, from the exigencies of our ally on the 
one side, and from the public panic on account of 
the scarcity of specie at home on the other But 
afterwards he quibbled, attempting to bring what 
he had done within the authoritj of the ordinary 
vote of credit, and endeavouring to find a principle 
in other discretionary and indefinite expenditures 
When Pitt sat down, the Hon Charles Bathurst 
Bragge, treasurer of the navy, moved an amend- 
ment upon Fo\’s resolution, to the efiect that the 
ad\ance to the emperor, ** though not to be drawn 
into precedent but upon occasions of special neces 
sity, was, under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, a justifiable and proper exercise of the discre- 
tion vested in his majesty’s ministers by the vote 
of credit, and calculated to produce consequences 
which have proved highly advantageous to the 
common cause, and to the general interests of £u 
rope,” and this was carri^ by a majority of 28^ 
to 81 

The precipitate return of Lord Malmesbury 
from Pans was followed, on the 26th of Decemlier, 
by a message from the king to parliament, in w hich 
his majestv declared that the rupture of the nego- 
tiatHin did not proceed from the want of a sincere 
desire on his part for the restoration of peace, but 
from the excessive pretensions of the enemy, which 
were incompatible with the permanent interests of 
this country and the general security of burope 
Copies of all the memorials and othei papers rebit* 
ing to the negotiation, from the first overtures 
made by Mr Witkhnm to M Barthelemv, were 
laid before parliament, and on the 30th of 
December the king’s message was taken into con- 
sideration in both Houses Althou|,h Fox, it is 
said, confessed in private that this would have 
been the very worst moment for making a peace 
with France, and that he thought that England 
might possibly be enabled to carry on the war two 
or three years longer at the most, he himself m 
the Commons, and his friend Lord Guildford in the 
Ijords, moved an amendment to the address to be 
returned to the king's message, full of mculpatioiis 
of ministers for not having concluded a treaty with 
the I rench republic. The amendments, however, 
were rejected by great majonties 

A D 1791 — During the last year the directors of 
the Bank of England had several times represented 
to the chancellor of the exchequer their inability of 
supplying his rapid and increasing demands The 
droM of an invasion bad, moreover, produced a 
run upon the bank for speae, and certain opposi- 
tion pamphlets and journals had done their best to 
increase this panic, as a likely means of over- 
throwing Pitt, not bearing in mind that it might 


have overthrown the country as well On the 9th 
of February, the bank directors informed Pitt that 
to comply with his new request of making a further 
advance of 1,500,000/ as a loan to Ireland would 
most probably force the directors to shut their 
doors In this alarming state of affairs the Privy 
Council, on Sunda}, the 26th, sent an order pro- 
hibiting the directors of the Bank of England from 
issuing any cosh or specie in payment, till the 
sense of parliament could be taken, and measures 
be adopted for supporting public credit This deci- 
sive step was announced to parliament on the next 
day b) a ro}al message, and the subject was im- 
mediately taken into consideration by both Lords 
and Commons 1 he opposition testified as much 
glee as a noted smuggler is said to have done at 
seeing the old Custom-house on fire This must 
crush the cold proud minister, who prided himself 
most of all on his financial ability, or nothing would. 
Fox exultingly gave notice that he should feel it 
necessary to mo\e an inquiry into all the past 
transactions between the bank and the minister, 
and said several things very proper to keep up the 
panic, and destroy what little credit there was left 
at that moment 1 thought,” sajs a member of 
the House, ”that his tone should have been, in 
common policy, subdued, solemn, even alarmed at 
the state of the countrj, professing a desire to take 
all measures which the exigenc} might justify for 
the support of our credit, and postpone personal 
considerations, but he plainly snow cd himself to 
have hardlj any feeling but the rum of Pitt ”* 
Sheridan, \\ hilbread, and others made motions 
with the same animus The history of Pitt's 
paper sjstem belongs to Another chapter Tie 
need only mention here a few immediate measures 
Ministerial motions were carried in both Houses 
for appointing b> ballot a secret committee to exa- 
mine into the affairs of the Bank In the mean- 
while the Bank was authorised to issue small notes 
The secret committee som reported that there was 
a clear balance or surplus belonging to the Bank, 
of 3 826 890/ , exclusive of a debt from govern- 
ment of 11,666 800/ , that the Bank had lately 
experienced a dram of cash, owing to the preva- 
lence of alarm , that, as tins alarm might continue, 
the Bank might be deprived of the means of sup- 
pi} mg the cash necessary for the exigencies of 
the public service , and that therefore it was pro- 
per to continue the measures already taken, for 
such time and under such limitations as should 
seem expedient to parliament The Commons 
having resolved themselves into a committee of 
the whole House to take this report into con- 
sideration, Pitt moved for a bill to continue aad 
confirm for a limited time the restriction of the 
issue of specie by the Bank of England ; and, 
after various clauses had been added, chiefly by 
ministers themselves, this bill was passed. The 
Bank was to be authorised to issue specM to the 
amount of 100,000/. for the accommodatum of 
private bankers and traders, and, saving and ex- 

• Dr Frtnch Lawrenot. 
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cept to the army and navy, who were to be paid in 
cash, bank notes were to be a legal tender to all 
At starting — when one of the bank directors de- 
clared in the House of Commons that there was 
every reason to hope that the bank would soon be 
enabled to resume its payments in specie — the bill 
was limited m its operation to the 24ch ot June 
but the restriction was afterwards continued from 
time to time by a succession of new acts , and the 
return to cash payments did not take place till 
1819, when Mr (now Sir Robert) Peel earned his 
well-known bill 

Ha\ing established a precedent of two budgets 
for one jear, the chancellor of the exchequer, on 
the 26th of April, demanded and obtained a further 
supply The w hole of the money voted this session 
amounted to 42,786,000/ Another loan was to 
be made for 16 000,000/ of this money , and go- 
vernment was to guarantee besides a further loan 
of 2,000,000/ for our ally the emperor New 
taxes were imposed, or old ones increased, to the 
amount of 2,544,000/ The sum of 80,000/ was 
voted as a marriage portion to the king's eldest 
daughter, Charlotta Augusta, who was married on 
the 18th of May to hredenck ^ illiam. Hereditary 
Prince of Wurtemberg The Tia\ y w as still further 
increased , the number of seamen and marines for 
the service of the }ear was 120,000, and the total 
sum voted for that service, lu all its branches, 
was 13,133,673/ 

While parliament was sitting mutinies broke 
out in the fleets, which gave far greater alarm than 
the Bank's suspending cash pavments For some 
time discontents had prev ailed among the seamen, 
the piincipul subjects of which were the miserable 
smallness of their pay and of the Greenwich pen- 
sions, neither cf which had been augmented since 
the reign of Charles II , the very unequal distri- 
bution of prize-money, which gave almost every- , 
thing to the admirals and superior officers, leaving 
next to nothing to the pettv officers and the crews , 
the excessive harshness and severity of the disci- 
pline, and the haughty and tv ranmcal behaviour 
of many of the officers Within three da}8, at the 
beginning of the month of March, Lord Howe, 
who still held the chief command of the Channel 
fleet, but who was then at Bath for the benefit of 
his health, received four petitions, from the * Royal 
George,* * Formidable,* * Ramillies,* and * Queen 
Charlotte,* soliciting the interposition of his lord- 
ship, as the seamen*s friend, with the Admiralty, in 
order that the seamen might in their turn expe- 
rience an act of munificence like that which had 
been shown to the army and militia, iii the provi- 
sion made for an increase to their pay, and for 
their wives and families Lord Howe, considering 
their tone rather mutinous, submitted the four pe- 
titions to Earl Spencer, the head of the Admiralty, 
and wrote to the port-admiral, Sir Peter Parker, 
and to Lord Bndport, who was holding the 
command of the Channel fleet* under him (Earl 

* hMtm of Lord Howe In Lib hy Sir lobn Bnmw 
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Howe) Sir Phter and Lord Bndport replied; 
that the petitions (three of which seemed to be 
m the same handwntinff) were th| work of some 
ill-disposed person , anok u oonaemnee of this 
reply, both liord Howe and Earl Spencer 
thought that no danger was to be apprehraded 
But on the 12th of April the Boara of Adim- 
ralty were stsrtled hy Sir POter POxkeii, who 
reported that intelbgence had been communicated 
to him of a regular plan, concerted some tune be- 
fore^ bv the seamen, to take the command of tha 
ships from their officers, which plan was to be 
carried into execution on the 16th of April. In- 
stantly orders were giveu by telegraph from Lon- 
don to Portsmouth for the fleet to proceed to sea 
But, when Admiral Lord Bndport made the signal 
to prepare for sailing, the seamen mounted the 
iigging, instead of going to the capatan, and gave 
tremendous cheers — cheers of defiwee This as- 
tounding act was followed by others still more de- 
cisive the men took all command from their 
captains and officers , they appointed “ delegates,** 
two from each ship, who met m council in the 
great cabin of the * Queen Charlotte,* Lord Howe's 
flag ship , and there they wrote and lasued orders 
to all the seamen of the fleet to take oaths of fidelity 
to the cause By the 17th every man was sworn. 
The^ put on shore a good many officers whom 
they accused of oppression, keeping the others on 
board as prisoners or hostages , but at the same 
time they passed resolutions to maintain order and 
sobrietv, and to pay all due respect to the officen 
on b >ard from whom they had taken the command. 
To strike terror ropes were then reeved (the sailors’ 
preparation for hanging) at the fore-yard-arms of 
every ship, but they found no occasion to use this 
tackle, except for ducking minor offenders There 
18 no denying or concealing the fact — the men had 
been ill-paid, ill-fed, shamefully neglected by the 
country which depended upon them for its all, 
and, in many instances, harshly and brutally 
treated by their officen, and belly-pinched and 
plundered by their pursen , and, with a tithe of 
their wrongs, or with no wrongs at all, if tl» 
French sailors had made this mutiny, they would 
have murdered most of their officers, as in fact 
manv French crews had done on the fint promul- 
gation of liberty and equality and the other Jacobin 
principles But here not a drop of blood was 
spilt, nor, after the landing of the obnoxious ofli- 
cen, was there so much as an insult offered 
Punishments were inflicted on all who got drunk, 
or misconducted themselves in any way. Jhe 
routineers allowed all frigates with convoyi to 
sail, in order not to injure the commerce of the 
country The thirty-two delegates drew up tad 
signed a petition to parliament and another to 
the Admiralty their languam was respectfiil, and 
their demands were very far from exorbitant* 

* They pmytd tkuii die vagM ot tba Mamm dieuld ba lD«aa«d 
«bat their praywoM diould be of a better quality and ba wakM 
and cetinatad aa provleloni ware aahora ISoi to tba lb lhallhdr 
maaauTCB diould alao ba the aana a* thoae uaad la oomaoo tnda 
that while in port aagatablei Inataad of Soar ^ould ba aarvad wltli 
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On the 18th of April a Board of Admiralty, con 
anting of Earl Spencer, Lord Arden, Rear-Admiral 
Young, with Mt.i)eput) -Secretary Maraden, met 
at Portamouth, and diBCuaaed with Admirala Lord 
Bridport, Sir Allan Gardner, Golpoya, Pule, and 
Halloway, the proper meaiia of putting an end to 
thia penloua and (to the government) humiliating 
atate of thinga It might have been expected of 
them that previoua care and attention to the con- 
dition of the aeamen ahould have prevented the 
undeniable evila of ahich they complained Aa it 
waa, they frankly admitted among themaelves the 
exiatence of thoae evila, and agreed to grant the 
aailora aome of the terms the} demanded But 
they certainly aiinted their generosity — qierhapk 
intending to extend it, when the\ might give w ith 
a leaa appearance of giving under compulsion 
They offered additional allowances of pa\, nameh, 
four shillings to able, three shillings to ordinary 
seamen, and two ahillingb to landsmen, per month , 
and their full pay to seamen wounded in action, 
until the} were either cured or pensioned off, or 
received into Greenwich Hospital The oiil} an- 
swer the delegates would give was tliat the} would 
take the terms into consideration, and return an 
answer to morrow morning The next morning 
the delegates sent their repU the} urged that 
there never existed more than two clashes of men 
in the nav}, ‘*able*’ and ** ordinarv and that 
the distinction between “ ordinar> ** and “ lands- 
men ** was an entirely new distinction (which it 
certainly was, and introduced onl\ in the view of 
making a paltry saving—so economical was this 
government in some things, and so profuse in 
others) , and they demanded that the wages of able 
seamen should be raised to one shilling a-da>, aud 
the wages of petty officers and ordinary seamen in 
the same proportion , and that the marincb, while 
embarked, should have their pa} augmented in the 
same ratio as that of ordinaries Ihiv also de- 
manded that the Greenwich pension, which was 
now less than 1/, should be raised to 10/ per 
annum, that the weight and measure on lioard 
should not be curtailed, as thev had been, b\ one 
eighth (which some pursers made a sixth) , that 
they should have provisions of a better qualit}, 
with an allowance of vegetables, essential to their 
health, whenever attainable, and they concluded 
with a declaration that, until their grievances should 
be redressed, and an act of indemnity passed m 
their favour, they were determined not to lift an 
anchor On the following day, the 20th of April, 

ftcih beef tliat tha a ck ahoul 1 Im> better atteiuled to and their neoee 
aanaa not be enbexsled and that the men n returninx from n 
voymte or lonR rmiie ahould liko their oSicera have ahoit leavi • of 
abaanee to vint theu frienda See 

Tlie aaamun a pound bad hid erto baen onlv 14 nx the remaining 
taro bring raUinad liy Uia punec to nil u for waata leakage Xc 
A aimiUr redaction took \ lace in the meai rra Not onl) uoa go 
uammaBt pnvy to Uua but it «aa actually a Aaaoeial or oonuomical 
anrni gtmmU ailth them i for tlie purai ra who keep and diatnl uU. tha 
proaUona hod un other pay than tlie dilforenor ifaiiy Iwtween Uia 
tool aad the naaumed lorn by uoate leakage X If t this evatem 
are add the allla loua pract cee if navy a mir laaion e ra rouUaclora he , 
arbo peaeed (but too often ) luaeuli ault beLf an I oalt |«rk piiiLh u 
doeeutiy fod dog on ohoie would not Imvt touelied are may eom. i\e 
thet the poor oaUcae arere aery freqaiuUy lun Iwd with the uoret 
food and fa mnoty quanHlioa 


the Board of Admiralty sitting at Portsmouth in- 
formed the mutineers by letter that they had re- 
solved to recommend to his majesty the increase 
of wages they demanded, the full weights and mea- 
sures, their full pay while laid up with wounds, 
and an entire pardon , but still they took no notice 
of those two most capital and reasonable demands, 
the augmentation of the Greenwich pension, and 
the allowance of vegetables while in port On the 
same or the following day the delegates expressed, 
in a note exceedingly well written (as all their 
papers were), their utmost satisfaction and grati- 
tude for what had been granted , but persisted in 
demanding the two omitted conditions, as also the 
icdress of grievances in some particular ships,* 
repeating their firm resolution not to lift an anchor 
until all this should be granted In the hope of 
remiving these obstacles. Admirals Gardner, Col 
pj}B, and Pole went on board the ‘ Queen Char 
lotte,’ in the state cabin of which the delegates 
were assembled, with sentinels at the door, who 
paid the said delegates the militar} honours usually 
paid to superior officers The delegates were evi- 
clintly irritated at the btill stinted bount> of tlie 
Admiraltv, — were not satisfied with what, in fact, 
was onlv the promise of the lords commissioners of 
the \dmiralt}, and not law without the sanction of 
higher authorities, and some of their heads were 
turned bv their bnif possession of power and 
digniiv On till other hand, there were circum- 
stances enoi gh to e\as])( rate the bupc nor offii ers , 
and when one of the delegates, in an insolent tone, 
told the admirals that they would be satisfud 
With nothing less than an entire compliante with 
their demands, and that ao arrangcmiut would 
be considered as final, until sanctioned b} the 
king and parliament, and guaranteed by a pro 
clamatioii of pardon, Sir Allan G irdiicr lost all 
command of his temper, and, seizing the man by 
the eollar, swore he would liave all the delegates 
hanged, together with ever} hfih man in the fleet 
The delegates in the cabin, and the crew upon the 
decLb, were thrown into a furv b} this intemper- 
ance Aceording to one account hu brother 
admirals pacified Gardner, but according to an- 
other the difficulty Ir} in pacifving the mutineers, 
and saving Gardner’s life from their rage As 
soon as the two delegates named b} the crew of 
the * Ro}ul George’ (Lord Bridport’s flag ship) 
returned on board their own vessel, the} sum- 
moned another meeting there, and immediately 
hoisted that dreadful signal, the red or bloody flag f 
Forthwith all the crews in the fleet loaded all 
their guns, set their watches, and cleared their 
ships SB if for action But on the 22nd, the men 
having become more tranquil, the delegates wrote 
two letters, one to the Admiralty, m which thev 
stated their provocations, and the other to Lord 
Bndport, in which they styled him their father 

* Thb ay^art to ha>a n oant thv linnwSlate ahaava of tba eaptaina 
and ■one of the oAcara of oerUin aliipa of tha Soet 

Tha I lood red Aog wbleli bi rarely boiitnl euejit by mwKad i 
pri^ataem and pirmtea U coBridand ai an fatfauMoa that ao qaartev 
vtll be eapected or gieta 
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and friend, and diaavo^ved any intention of offend- 
ing him Earl Spencer, 'aith Lord Arden and 
the rest of the Board of Admiralty, had returned to 
London on the 2 let, and in consequence of their 
representations a royal proclamation is as agreed to 
by ministers, and, having received the sign manual 
at Windsor, this document isas foraarded with all 
speed to Portsmouth Furnished with the pro- 
clamation, which contained a free pardon, but 
which said not one word touching the redress of 
gru.\anceB, except in an oblique manner, by re- 
ferring to the measures taken by the lords com- 
misbioners of the Admiralty^ Lord Bridport, on 
the 23rd, went on board the * Ro^al George,' and 
re*hoiBted hiB flag, and haMng done this he de- 
livered an address to the crew, informing them 
that he had bi ought with him a redress of all 
their grievances, and the king's pardon fur the 
oflenders After some deliberation, aribing out of 
the silence of the proclamation as to their de- 
mands, the crew of the * Royal George,' and then 
the crews of all the ships in the fleet, hauled down 
the red flag and returned cheerfully to their dutv 
All disputes being now considered as settled, the 
fleet dropped down to St Helens But, on the 
morning of the 7th of May, when Lord Bridport, 
who hud just received intelligence that the Brest 
fleet was ready for sea, and was dropping into 
th(ir outward harbour, gave the signal to weigh 
anhor, the crews of every one of his ships refused 
obedience, and the fleet stood stock still The 
reasons alleged fur this second gieat act of mutin> 
were, that the king's proclamation was not sufli 
cientlv explicit, that government had been alto- 
gether silent respecting the concessions demanded, 
and that no act of parliament had been passed t ) 
secure the rcdiess of their grievances, from all 
which the} suspected an intention to deceive them 
Thev had been confirmed in this suspicion bv cert un 
inflammatory land-bills, which had been printed 
on shore by some hired traitors, or by some mad 
reformers, and widely circulated through the fleet 
But the suspicion was further excited by other 
strong causes, little honourable to the wisdom and 
dibcntion of the government and parliament In 
the House of Lords ministers had deprecated any 
mention of the complaints of the sailors and the 
disorders in the fleet, and Earl Spencer had said 
that he was not aware of any intended message Co 
the House from the king on that subjei t In the 
Commons Pitt had indeed made a motion to in- 
crease the wages of seamen , but the House had 
not gone into the matter with anv alacrity, and the 
supply to cover the increase of pay had not yet 
been voted Moreover, the Board of Admiralty 
had issued an order, bearing date the Ist of May, 
which contained sundry paragraphs which almost 
seem to have been purposely devised to drive the 
suspicions of the sailors into frenzy and despair, 
by making them believe that they were to gam 
nothing by their late danng proceedings except an 
increase to the already intolerable seventy of their 
discipline, with an occasional quietus from the 


bullets and bayonets of the marines* In vain 
the captains and officen remonstrated with the 
men, who resolved to summon |k»conventi(m of 
delegates at pithead, on board the * London,’ 
Vice-Admiral Uolpoys’s flag-ship, and who, ac- 
cordingly, put oat their boata, collected delegates, 
and rowed away to that ship Colpoya, in obedience 
to his instructions, refused to admit them, ordered 
the ofiicers to be armed, the marines to be m 
readiness, and the ports to he let down. Upon 
this the sailors of the ‘ London ’ — Culpoys’s own 
men — insisted that the delegates should come on 
hoard the armed officers resisted and ordered 
the men to go below the men refused, and one 
of them began to unlash one of the foremost 
guns, and to point it aft towards the quarter-deck 
Simpson, the first lieutenant of the ship, cried out 
to this man that he would shoot him if he did not 
desist the fellow continued to unlash , and the 
lieutenant, keeping his word, fired, and shot >»tn 
dead on the spot f The sailors then turned several 
guns aft, seized their white arms, and presently 
succeeded in disarming all the officers and all the 
marines They were proceeding to hang the first 
lieutenant at the yard arm, when Admiral Colpoys 
stepped forward and told them that Simpson had 
acted in conformity to orders which he (the ad- 
miral) had given him, and which orders had been 
received from the Admiralty The chaplain a^ 
the surgeon of the ship interceded, and in the v^ 
paroxysm of their furv, when blood had been 
shed and when some of them were talking of 
hanging the admiral as well as the lieutenant, 
they promised to B])Bre Simps i *s life, and to do 
him no minner of harm They then ordered the 
admiral, the captain, ai d all tht ofheers to their 
respective cabins, and confined the mannes as 
prisoners. Matters lemained in this state on board 
the ‘London’ from the 7th to the 11th of Mav, 
when Admiral Colpoys and Captain Griffiths were 
requested to go on shore, which they did, accom- 
panied hv the chaplain In the meanwhile every 
crew of the fleet had taken possession of their own 

• Tl ih order hich wm oiriuiivr to the officert h well m to the 
men •d lU I im nf; oti er thiDRi that from tlin du|>o»iti m lately 
I wn b\ the warn ii I 1 uk nit to ee ral nl I w ni j atv ■ ehii ■, it 
he It e me hinhU ne Miirv tlat the itiicteat attention itiould be 

r ii i t \ all IHcera in hib n ijeat\ ■ Mnue not niilv tu their own oon 
ir I tt tl c 111 ct r thru, wl o mt> he under tlelr ordera tlie 
more eflertii illv t > insure a \ roper suliordination ai d di«*lphne and 
toin.\eit lb lar smarli ill disc nieut amon^k the seam i In 
ne a arv Ba\s Sir John Dirmw ' as tl is waa at an^ time ai both 
Alt Ini of War and In.tructioi e eitloin t uch an erder at thia par 
tieul ir m n ent r fl la d|» oi tht c nd ct of Im th olIlit.re and at n 
wiB tnsn tit Iiast f it indiscreet and ineiptdient But nucb 
n rse things followed in the san t o der A new metrucuo was m 
tr dnee! imp tin. that all ciituns of Ins mijestt a ships mnat 
see mit t/e arms and ammaait ir bdunmng to Me mamui ht m. 
slont/y kept mgotd trdor and Jtt Jrr t siediate sereiee as 
biaratattea This meant nolhing lea than th it Uie mailnes «era 
ti be kept in eonetant readinesi to An upon th tailors In Uie caaa of 
any wn ptom of mutin> and lebt ihi ealfon should uotelearU under- 
stand It a paragmi h w is ad led enjotniug that Uie eantaine and 
rommandere \» partieiilarlj attent ve to theeondiielorthemen nndtr 
their oommand oad tAal Mey be ready on tAe Arit aapeanaee afmn 
fm rfff rr tlf •"ppremU andto bnng tAenng 

t aav that n sa lor one of the del gatis was the 

nrst that Are 1 A ii g at and woun ling Lie iten n Sims of Uit morints 
uwt the Arst lieutenant of the ahi) th n urdired the marines to Are 
that the mannes o \ed that Ate a imei two of Ion dele^ateb 
were mortally and s x other* liadh vniindeil that then the men 
turned tKe r guns towards the stirn, utid tliriatened to blow all art 
Into ihi w iti r iSa. 
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•hip f ond teveral of them, with much less polite- 
Mn ihin the mep of the * i/mdon,* had compelled 
Iheir oaptame anc officen to land At last, how- 
ever, Kl the anggeitioti of the king, or, as some aa), 
wf hia prime miniater, it waa determined to aend 
down Lord Howe with plenary powera to aetUe 
mil mattera in dispute , — ^tnat n, to offer the seamen 
an entire compliance with all their demands, which 
would have mettled everything so long before, and 
have saved the country from m long agony of alarm, 
and the government from an indelible disgrace 
Lord Howe arrived at Portsmouth on the 1 Ith of 
May, bringing with him an act of parliament, 
agreeable to the wishes of the seamen, which had 
been passed on the 9th, and nut before His fit st step 
was to visit personally all the liiie-of battle ships, to 
ascertain precisely all their grievances His pre- 
sence touciied the hearts of the men, for his vener- 
able age and his very infirm state of health told 
them that he was not long for this world , and 
they could not f irget the glories of the First of 
June, and the many times that the older mariners 
among them had braved with him “ the battle and 
the breeze’* On his representations the) soon 
agreed to express genernlU a contrition for what 
had happen^, and to reipiest his interposition 1 1 
obtain the king’s pardon for their transgressions 
Howe said that these poor sailors, though the 
most suspicious, were the most generous minds he 
ever met w ith in the same class of men On the 
13th deputies from each ship presented their peti- 
tions to his lordship on board the * Ro\al William * 
they all expressed contrition, they were all full of 
respect and loyalty , but they all avowed a most 
decilied resolution not again to rccene on board 
those tvrannical officers whom tho had sent on 
shore His lordship found himself obliged to 
comply , and a number of new appointments were 
instantl) made to fill up the vacancies thus created * 
A gracious proclamation of pardon under the gre it 
seal was then publislied , and the sailirs of the 
fieet struck the flag of disatlectioi , and expressed 
a great anxiety to be off to I >ok after the French- 
men at Brest t This was the last important ser- 
vice rendered to his country b> Richard Earl 
Howe, who died on the 5th of August, 1799, in 
his seventy-fourth year 

While these things were transacting at Ports- 
mouth, a fresh mutiny broke out at Sheerncss At 
first It ga\e little alarm, as it was reasonably cal- 
culated that the terms which had satisfied Lord 
Bnd port’s ships, and which were to be extended 
to all ships and fleets whatsoever, would satisfy the 

* Amnnii tlw nSlom that rharivd with oppraarion aad dlaeaiSad 
by their nen acre I adaival (Culpuyt) 4 eapteliia W lieiitaDiutta 
17 mailer a matn Sft miildOpmea h eapUiiii of matinaa S lieu 
teniila cl mariiwe 4 auTKeona and a 4nil 17 petty oSieen 

f The whole liuamem wai concluded on the IftUi of May when the 
drpiitiei ftom the diipa landed at Kniamouth pme m -ded totha|[aeer 
■oi*s iiouie where Lord Huwe waa lodR •d pa^k of aome roneah 
menu ai d the jiarcliaJ in i>r memun to tl a **ally port aa an eaoorl 
of honour to Ijord and Lad, H w* who with a i uo her of oltera 
and mtlemen were y it R to eUlt the SeeL S r Hnyar Curtia a iciHa 
dmn nad hut oume in from a cruixe hla aeamei had ahowad avmp- 
toma tif nmllnv bat on leamina what liad pacMd thm hrrame aallw 
M In Uw emnlns whan the party returned to PorUmouth the 
late oryana of tnanitarlion the deputma or delcgaUa, emtad Lord 
llown na Ihok ahealdera to the gueeruoi a houM 


mutineers at Sheemess, but great was the con- 
sternation, when, on the 20th of May, many of 
the ships lying at the Nore, and soon afterwards 
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nearly all of those belonging to the North Sea fleet, 
hoisted the red flag, chossitwo delrgatrs from every 
ship, and went much farther than their precursors 
had done, by electine: a president, who styled him- 
self ” President of the floatinj: republic ” Tins 
mutiii) was, in fact, altfgether diflcrent from the 
other, and it was met in a very difftrent spirit 1)\ 
all cloBSPB on hh rc The Portsmouth men hud 
demanded nothing but a redress of 1 ing accumu- 
lated and crving grievances , in the midst of slarm, 
the Bvmpathv of the nation went along with them , 
but these madmen at the Nore had been perverted 
by Bom#* floating demigogues, and had no griev- 
ances left to complain ( f, and no demands to make, 
but such as were ridiculous, or incompatible with 
the service , and, like so manv other half or wholly 
Jacobinised classes of men, they knew not w h it 
they were aiming at It appears that their chief 
perverter was the very aspiriiifir man they had 
elected for their iiresident This was Richard 
Parker, a native of Scotland, and at one time a 
little tradesman of Edinburgh, who had ruined his 
affairs by a too close attention to politics, and who 
had then abandoned his wife, and entered on board 
a man of-war as a common sailor The muB had 
•ome education, and he had freqnented debating 
clubs and reforming societies until he conceited 
himself an orator and a statesman Under his di- 
rection a committee of twelve was appointed in 
every ship , snd these committees decided upon 
all affiMrs, and upon the merits of the respective 
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delentes There were some minor arranMmefitB 
whi^ iho 1 ^ed how attentive a student Parker had 
been m the school of the Edinburgh clubs On 
the 20th of Mav the delegates delivered “ a state- 
ment of the demands of the sailors,** peremp- 
torilv insisting upon compliance as the onl\ condi- 
tion upo I which the\ would return to their dut> 
Oil the 22nd thev received from the lords com- 
missi iiicrs of the Admiraltv n hrm, dignihed, and 
decided negative, together with the promise of a | 
})ardon if tne-v would immediately return to their 
dut\ and proceed to sea in search of the enemies 
of their country Hereupon the delegates declared 
that sc me of the B lard of Admiralty must come 
down to Sheerness to negotiate with them On the | 
ne\t da\ the mutineers in the ‘Sandwich,* of 90 
guns, Vice Vdmiral Buckner’s ship, in which Pre- 
sident Parker was serving, struck the admiral’s 
flag, and h listed the red or bloody flag in it*i stead , 
and then all the ships of war which h\ near Shtei- 
nesB dropped down to the Great Nore On the 
24th the government offer of pardon was npeatel 
and rejected On the 29th a committee of tlu \d 
nl^alt^ went down t) Sheemess sent for the dele 
.'ites, and tried to bring them to rea'*on, with ut, 
hjwe\er, yielding to anv of their new deniinds 
Ihe delegates, who often landed, with strong 
esc rts of armed seamen and marched in jiroees- 
81)11 abnobhjre, as if t) tntue the people of Kent 
t) join them behaved with great insolence to the 
e n mibsimers, and, as soon as the> returned to 
the ilef^t, the mutineers moored their ships in a 
line across the rivtr, and detained ever\ merchant- 
\C88cl b uiid up or down the Thames This was 
nothine, less th in in effectual blockade of the port 
ui Lk iidon I wo \ easels, laden with stores and 
jr vi<-ioiis the) seized and appropriated The 
conduct cf the Foxite opposition, who had done 
gre it mibchie^ during the previous mutiny, by de- 
1 u ing the minister's bill in favour of the seamen, 
w IS at this present crisis unpatriotic in the ex- 
treme, and, m our humble estimation, infamous 
On the 26th of Ma), when the mind of the country 
w 18 wholh occupied and axitated by the darmg 
c m luct of Parker and his ddegstes, Mr Gre) rose 
in the House of Commons to movt^fir a sweep- 
271 j if rm in parliament He wu seconded oy 
Lrskiiic, and supported by Sir Frsncis Burdttt, 
Sir Richard Hill, Sir William Dolben, Mr Smith, 
Mr Pollen, Mr Fox, the great leader, and others 
of hiB part\ Ihc vast majoritv ot the House tea 
tified their disgubt at the time cliosen for agitating 
such a question, and the motion was smothered ly 
a vote ot 258 against 93 Nut s man ui the de- 
feated party could have had the shadow of a hope 
that the motion would pau, hut now thev pre- 
tended to be driven to despair by its rejeetiun, and 
by the numbers and obstinacy of the Pittites , and 
Fox and most of his friends instantlv secede d from 

f isrliament, declaring their attendance there use- 
ess, retired into the e ountry, and hoisted, as it 
were, the black flag of dei^air to the £^liih 
-people, or to the, at that time, very limited portion 
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of the nation that was eager for a reform of the 
House of Commons Some of the set^en re* 
turned to their seats, and attende(F*occSttOnally to 
their parliamentary dunes, but none of them re 
turned during Parker’s mutiny, and from this 
time till the month ol February, 1800, Fox spoke 
onl) three or four times in the House Sheridan, 
who, for some time past, had been altering his tone 
about the French revolution, refused to secede, or 
follow his leader, and, when the anxious debate 
came on touching the rebdlion at the Nore, he 
stood forward, in defiance of his party, to strengthen 
the hands of government, to recommend firmness, 
and to exclaim, that, if we yielded to mutinous 
sailors, we should extinguish, in one moment, thiee 
centuries of glor> I he Foxites could only ac 
count for this conduct bv suspecting, and indeed 
assuming, that Sheridan was ac ting under selhsh 
motives, and was, in fact, looking out for some 
well paid place and a seat on the treasury bench; 
and It grieves us to say that there are sundry little 
circumstinccs and indications which tend to con- 
firm this BU''picnnt Sheridan never recovered 
the friendship and confidence of his party , nor 
c 111 I that partv soon rcniov e the evil impressions 
m ide ujion the public mind b) their conduct at 
this crisis The men hers of the House who re- 
mained at their posts behaved with becoming spirit, 
and imparted additional firmness to the govern- 
ment The buovs at the mouth of the river were 
taken up, batteries were erected alongshore for 
filing red hot sh t, and a pi chmation was issued 
declaring the ships m a state of rebellion, and f ir- 
bidding til intercourse whatever with them Fierce 
disseiitiuiiB now broke out among the mutineers, 
who became sensible that their fellow seamen in the 
other fletts and the whole nation were against 
them For some time they had been sick of Par- 
ker’s long speeches, and had deprived him of his 
presidency On the 4th of June, the king’s birth- 
da), the whole mutinous fleet, to prove us loyaltw, 
fired a royal salute end diipleyed all the giv 
colours and flags usual on such occasions, the red 
flag being struck during the ceiemony on board 
every ship except the * Sandwich,’ where Parker 
was A day or two after this, several of the ships 
deserted the rebels^ who pointed their guns at them 
but did not fire, and went for protection either up the 
Thames or under the g^ns of Sheemess In those 
that remained, the well disposed rose upon the 
determined rebels, and many wounds were given 
and some few lives lust By the 13th of June tlie 
bloodv flag had disappeared from every mast-hCad , 
and on the following morning, the crew of the 
‘Sandwich’ earned the ship under the guiia at 

* Mr Moore lavi th.it while tl e mil iitrjp wen yet heeltatiiif es to 
the MejM U ey ui u d tike Sliei dun wert to Seiretery Di nda* and 
ull 'M\ adMrels tlutvou ent thi bnoyi of the mar aeod Sir 
Lharlm Ore> down ti iha roait and eot a pnea on Fhrkar » head If 
tl e adminiatrat on take thia udviee inatantf) thry will tave the eon i 
trv— Ifiiot thev will loee It and on tbwir rafiaal 1 will wpeat-h 
them in tne H>iiaa of Cummuna tliw \oiy eveninb if S/unda 

t ItwaanaTver we believe th unit tint Sheri I n lad anylntn 
bon ef daaavtins to Plil t iMl «t thiatlme tbwe laa a talk of a «w 
Mined admulilratioa from wfakli Fon muat lae\ital U be excinded 
by ihe old antapathiee of the htna At (hie moment %eridaue jw 
9uUtf rwlminmmui inri thmaenlns Md benonung un ben re h ie . 
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Bhecnieii, and gave up ez president Parker to a 
prl Boldiers, i^ho earned him on shore, 
ivas snlijjlly tried, and was hanged at the 
of the * jp^ndwich * on the 30th A few 
of the delegUdi were executed shortly after, some 
of the ringleaders were flogged through the fleet, 
and others were left under sentence on board pn- 
scm-ships , but the general good behaviour of our 
fleets at aea, and Admiral Duncan's victory off 
Camperdown, gave an excelle&t occasion for the 
exercise of roy^ mercy, and in October a general 
pardon was proclaimed * The mutin> at the Nore, 
which had madness for its origin and nothing but 
mischief for its end, was thus put down with (for 
the times) a very small sacrifice of human life 
From the other mutiny may be dated the most 
rapid improvement in the management and condi- 
tion of our sailors, with a proportionate improve- 
ment in the discipline and spirit of the men and 
the gallantry of their ofiElcers 

On the 20th of July the king prorogued par- 
liament 

“ The Year of Mutinies "was not altogether an 

* Sir J din Banow life of Enri Howe— Junes ha\nl Hiat — 
DeeiunenU in Ana^ Begist 


inglonous year to the British navy On the 14th 
of February the late Mediterranean fleet, under 
Admiral Sir John Jervis, fell in off Cape St Vin- 
cent With the great Spanish fleet, just come out of 
Cadiz under the command of Don Josd de Cordova, 
who had recently superseded Langara The 
Spaniards had 27 sail of the line, the English only 
15 , but the greater part of the Spanish crews were 
about equally destitute of seamanship and spirit , 
and Nelson, who was in himstlf worth a whole 
squadron of line-of-battle ships, was with Sir John 
Jervis, and executed all the daring and really 
brilliant part of the action* By bre iking the 
line b\ battering and boaifling^four Spanish ships 
of the line, including one tn 112 guns, were 
taken , and all the re^^t were driven into Cadiz 
and there blockaded The news of this opportune 
victorv reached London at the time of the panic 
caused b\ the state of the Bank of England, and 
had a great effect in reviving the national spirit 
Sir John Jervis was made Earl St Vincent, and 
Nelson a Knight of the Bath 

• Nelion hid • d juit bef rc (hi breaking nut of the war with 
spi n tl at if I er fleet « re no lietUr n « than wl en it actod in ml 
li ewithue It would aoon be done for 
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On the 11th of October Admiral Duncan, with 
16 sail of the line, attacked a Dutch fleet of 11 sail 
of the line and four 56-gun ships, which had 
ilolflB oaX of the Texel dunng a atorm, and which 
wii en ita way to join the great French fleet at 
Brat. Hie Dutch admiral, de Winter, hiaoflkerB, 
and oewB, lought their ^ps in a very diffnent 
style from the Speniards— rought them like brave 
men and exodlent sailors, like worthv deeeendsnts 
oflliemeDwhohad so long disputed willi m the 


empire of the seas Their infenority of force was 
very considerable, and the only particularly glo- 
rious part of the action, on the aide of the English, 
was the daring way in which they ran between 
the Dutch line, close m-shore, and the daoMrous 
coast, thus setting an example which Kelaoii 
a^rwarda followed at the battleof the Nile After 
u most obstinate combat, and a terrible loss m 
killed imd wounded on either side, Admiral de 
Winter otrock , and etgbt ships of the line, two 
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56-gun ihipa, and two frigates remained as tropiiies 
of victory to the English, but they were httle 
more than trophies, being all nddled m their hulls 
like sieves, and otherwise so cut to pieces as to be 
nearly all incapable of repair This victory off 
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Camperdoi^n excited a rapturous joy at home 
Duncan ^as ver\ pr perlj elevated to the pcirat^e 
In the mean^h le in thi month of Juh,niBled 
bv incorrect intelligence Nelson with a small force 
had mode a \er\ unfirtunate attack on Santa 
Cruz, m the ib and of Teneriffe, which had ended 
in the loss of his own right arm and of the lives of 
some 200 of his men But for his admirable pre- 
sence of mind and indomitable courage the 1o«b 
must have been fourfold what it was 

In the West Indies a squadron, under Rear- 
Admiril Harvey, co-operated with General Abcr- 
cromhy in reducing the Spanish island of Tnni- 
da 1 A Spanish squadron lay at anchor there it 
was nearly as strong as his own, and was, more- 
over, proteeted by some strong batteries on an 
island at the mouth of the harbour But, while 
Harvej, on the night of the 17th of February, lay 
at anchor off the harbour, within random shot of 
the Spanish batteries and line of-battle ships, four 
of the Spanish ships caught hre, apparently by 
accident, and burned with great fury ull daylight, 
when the huge boats entered and towed out the 
fifth ship, and the Spaniards, in dismay, sur 
rendered the island without any further struggle 
Abercromby and Harvey were much less success- 
ful mt the island of Porto Rico, which they attadeed 
on Um 18th of April, for the Spaniards had 
strongly fortified the town and the approadies to 
It, and the English general, after losing about two 


hundred men, gave up Um enterpnse ThtfAsei^ 
tahty among the troopa employjj^ m the West 
Indiea continued to be prodigiofil Aor wraa any 
apparent improvement nme m Ihh management 
of them * 

Before proceeding to the war oh^ the contment 
we must mention a strange einiedihoQ of the 
French to the English coast, which ooctirved 
mg the money panic On the 20th of FdbftMry 
four vessels, three of them old French finaafett^ 
came to anchor in the British Channd off lifini-' 
combe The} had troops on board, but no attempt 
was made to land there, as the north Devonshire 
volunteers presently lined the coast The ships 
stood over to the Welsh coast, and there, in a bay 
near Fishguard, the troops were disembarked* 
They advanced into the wild country of Pembroke- 
shire, apparently without knowing whither they 
were going The alarm was spr^ rapidly^ the 
Welsh collected on every hill, and in every HiBey, 
to oppose them , and more than 3000 men, 
eluding 700 well trained militia, with Lord Cawdor 
at their head marched directly against the in- 
vaders, who, without bring a shot, laid down their 
arms ai d surrendered as prisoners of war There 
were 1400 of them, without artillery, but well 
supplied with ammunition The men were ill 
rags, and looked more like felons escaped from 
prison than soldiers It was concluded that they 
n ust be prisoners let loose , but this conclusion 
was perhaps too hast}, for Bonaparte*! conquering 
army of Italy had been just as rsned a few 
months before, and, m English eyes at least, would 
have hoked just as much like escaped fekma or 
vagabonds This petty invasion of 'Wales was not 
intclhg ble at the time, and can hardly be said to 
have been made intelligible since Some thought 
It was meant to alarm us by showing that a b^y 
of troops might be thrown on our coasta m spite 
of the vigilance and mighty force of our fleets (but 
this object might have b^n attained without so 
large a sacrihce of men as 1400) , some thought 
that It was meant to be a rapid predatory expMi- 
tion , some that it waa meant to burthen us with 
so many prisoners, who must be fed at our expense, 
and who might afterwards increase the confusioa 
in the event of an actual invasion , which last con- 
jecture seems the most rational 

In order to strengthen the armies in Italy, the 
victorious Archduke Charles had been left weak 
on the Rhine He recovered Fort KeU it the 
beginning of the year, but Moreau, itTong^reui- 
forced, again reduced that important fintMli and 
defeated the Austrians m a neat battle kg flie 
month of April Nearly at the same nSMnent 
Hoche, who commanded on the Lower Rhdhe^ de- 
feated General Krey , and otheiT French dif nils nf 
were asam advancing into the heart of Gennany^ 
w hen their march was suspended by the incdl^genee 
that the emperor was negotiating for a peace with 
Bonaparte 

Both the young republican general and Up eld 

• Lin of Or Jolm Moon -Jm Nawl HW -to feJllSi 
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AuitrMn tnarriial had ratfiived reinforcementt dur- 
ing the winter AImdsi, as early as the month of 
January, took the field aith 50,000 men, intend- 
ing not mer(.l\ tu relieve Wurmaer, but alao to 
drive the French from the whole line of the 
Adige , but he again divided hia forcea, waa de 
feated at Rivoli on the 14th of January ; and. after 
General Provera, who had aurrendered with 2000 
men the year before, had aurrendered with a divi- 
BiOD of 5000 men, old Wurmaer, being reduced 
to extremitiea for want of proviaiona, waa obliged 
to capitulate in Mantua 

The pope waa unable to pay the cnormoua con- 
tributiona demanded from him After the aurrender 
of Mantua the French o\erran the greater part of 
the papal atatcs, acattered with a ftw shots somi 
6000 or 8000 ver\ unwarlike troops in the pope’s 
pa^ , took puaseasion of the ciU and poi t of Ancona, 
and at Tolentino dictated new and still haishcr con- 
ditions of peace to the helpless head of the C itholic 
Church * Bv this time Austria had poured an- 
other armv to the frontiers of Itah, and had gi\en 
the command of it to the Archduke Charles But 
thib last Austrian Brm\ was composed almost eii- 
lireK of raw recruits, and of the disheartened frag- 
ments of the forces of Beaulieu, Wurmset, Da 
vidowich and Ahiiizi , and the archduke, insU id 
of being Itft to his own genius and r(ad\ reBonrci^*, 
was checked and embarrassed b> the Aulic Coun 
cil at Vienna On the other side, the French, 
alreAd\ superior in numbers were flushed with 
victory, and General Bemadotte, who had ({iiittcd 
the armv of the Rhine, joined Bonaparte with 
20,000 men Aftc ^ sustaining some terrible de- 
feat^ in the month of March on the Tagliamento, 
the archduke retreated slowh and in admirable 
Older towards ^ leniia, in the hope of receiving re- 
inforcements from th t capital and from iluntrarv, 
and of drawing the French into the hcrcdi arv 
states, where a population enthusia^'ticalK clevoied 
to the emperor would be sure to rise cn and 

attack them on their flanks and re ir 1 he c am- 
paign waa not hopeless the archduke was full of 
hope and ardour, the French, who had violated 
the continental territories of the republic of \ enut, ' 
were apprehensive of an attack on their rear fn ni 
that quarter , General LAudon was ])ouring thnuigti 
the valle^a of the Tvrol with oiuther Austrian di- 
vision was dnving back the French detachments ' 
on the Upper Adige, and was almost on the edge 
of the ])lainB of liombardv Bonaparte was full of 
anxiety , but disguising this feeling, and suddenly 
pretending to deplore the horrors of w ar, and tu be 
anxious, merely for humanity’s sake, for a peace, 
lie wrote a vary flattering letter to the arcUiike, 
calling him the saviour of Germany, and repre- 
■CBbDg England as the only power in Europe that 
had an interest in continuing the war The arch- 
duke reierred him for an answer to Vienna. Bo« 

* F1A«pb mllliOiM of lIvTM port In r^ili part in dlmmondi ««>n to 
bo pn d within onr month M nou OOO m re wort to lie paid within 
One poBtha . hnnma and eattla wore to be fumidiad to an ImmanaL 
tmiiniM and dm Vatienn wwa to ba afain plmdetad of alntnaa pau t 
l^aadfuo ■amiMiipIn 


naparte was now at Judenburg, in Upper Stvria, 
about eight daja’ march from Vienna, but, not- 
withstanding tlie BucceaseB of Moreau and Hoche, 
there was no republican arm) in the valle) of the 
Danube to co-operate with him, he had many 
Btreama to pass, and aeveral dangerous defiles be- 
fore him, and behind him the Lombard Venetians, 
though without anv aid from their timid, con- 
temptible government, were actualh rising in in- 
surrection, It being reported^ among the people, 
who had many wrongs to avenge, thdt the French 
armv had gut enclosed in the mountain passe of 
Carnio a and Stvris, and would inevitablv be com- 
pellid ti lav down their arms But there was a 
piitv at ^ It nna overcome bv their fears, and read) 
to purchise peace at al moat anv price the arch- 
duke was ( niered to agree to a suspinbion of hos- 
tilities, an armistice begun on the 7th of April, 
and the preliminaries of a peace were signed b\ 
Bonajmric, at Ltohen, on the 16th The French 
on their hrst advance into the Venetian dominions, 
and manv months beiore any popular insurrection 
was heard of or thought of, had made up their 
minds to overthrow 3iat aristocratic republic, to 
appropriate all its te rntunes on the continent, tuge- 
thei with the cit) of Venice itself, seated on its 
hund ed isles, to keep all this as an affiliated or 
dependent Tepuhlii, or to barter it awav (after 
huvitu well plundered it) for terntorv elsewhere 
and other advantages * In a secret at tie le tj the 
preliminur es Bonaparte now agreed to Live the 
neuiril stite of \euiee t) Aiistrj|fi in eunipensati n 
for her 1 >sses Tins done, Bon ajiarte burned hack 
to the \digt, took u sunguindr) vengeance for 
some disgi aceful excesseb whieh had been com- 
mitted bv the ])co])le of Verona and its neighbour- 
hood, sent hib } ropagandists into the eit} of 
Venice, to excite a mid democriilie partv into lu- 
Burreetioii again t the Du^t and the uribturratb bv 
proinibii gtheni liliertv and cqualit) , and bv setting 
up the tree of lilienv under the bhadow of the 
winged lion in the square of St Mark , roused the 
peojile to rebellion iii Bergamo. Brescia, and other 
towns, got possession of the castles and other forti- 
fied piaecb bv pretending that he meant merely to 
keep them until a free, democratic, and essentiallv 
independent republican government could be set- 
tled bv delegates and re prese ntatives of the people 
(in all tlicbc deeds a buelv of Poles, who had been 
so recciiJv duped, betrajed, and then beaten out 
of their own counti), wc c aetive and zealous co- 
ojierBtors with the French) , introduced surrepti- 
tiousl) troops into Venue, and next, with some- 
thing plainer than words, told the Doge and the 
senate that the people must have a new constitu- 
tion and form oi government and that they must 
resign; which the equivocating, heartless cowards 
did in the month of May. Bonaparte then took 
posaeasion of the arsenal and docks, with all their 
Btores and all the ships of war ; a provisional go* 

* Tlu> onrri ■p(mi1f>ncr of Bonsparto publiihod bj Paaekcniolio 
faily Mbiblliliei this fhoc wkfah ia piovodby • Miur olhor avUnw 
•aUSUf lBMBlfO\«nll]U. 
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▼ernment of the required democratic form was aet 
up, and the mad \ enetian democrata inaulted their 
puaillanimoua, degenerate nobles with impunity, 
sang the ‘ Qa Ira ' « ith the French soldiery, and 
danced round the tree of liberty in j:he square 
of St Mark in an extas^, and down to the last 
moment without any foreboding that they and their 
country were to be given up to the hated rule of tht 
Austrian Kaiser — whose acceptance of this compen- 
sation IK as only less infamous than Bonaparte’s offer 
At the same time, but with much less deception 
and difficulty, Genoa was democratised and affili- 
ated The shuffling senate and aristocract of that 
once proud rejmblic had hoped to preserve them- 
selves their treaties of neutrality, and their secret 
co-operation with the French , but one fine da\ in 
June the democrats of the city hoisted the red 
nightcap, and told them that their government was 
no longer compatible with the improved notions of 
the time'- I earing plunder, and worse, most of 
the rcspectabilitv classes rallied round the senate 
the siins cukttes were beaten and put down, but 
the vanquished applied to the French, who had 
liromined t) ‘-upport them, and then Bonapartt, 
til coi qutror, stepped in, with the intimation that 
the Geinese gjvernment must submit It sub- 
mitted af( )rdingl>, and was remodelled in the 
I reiieh fa'^hnn Four milli ms of livies were 
wrung from th principal nihibtv and sent ij the 
fivekin^s at tlie Luvinhcmg, a Ircnch gatrison 
took possession of the citv, and of the mountain 
fortifications which girl it, and all who g unsaid 
what was d ne were put under arrest, w iiile the 
peasants who attempted to defend their native 
mountains and their homesteids were tried hv 
mariidl law ind shit \11 this while negotiations 
were going on, and the \oung republicin general 
^as brow be iting *111 Austrian diplomatists, now 
hinting that he niiglit have gained much more f ir 
I rail e b^ contiiuing the war, and now threat- 
ening to shatter Austria like a potsherd As 
I ngland was now clearly to be left in the war 
w ithout a single allv , Pitt, as early as the month 
of June, intimated to the Directory a willini^neBs 
to enter into a new negotiation The Directors 
who hid taken up and echoed Bonaparte’s note 
that France loved peace, agreed to the opening of 
(onierenees at Lisle In the beginning of July 
Lord Malmesbury repaired to that clt^ , and con- 
tinued there exchanging useless notes and receiying 
many insults until the middle of September, when 
he was ordered to quit the place within four-and 
twenty hours The French negotiators hud acted 
as if Lngland had been beaten as well as Austria, 
haying demanded that we should give up the Cape 
of Grod Hope and pyery island or settlement, 
French, Dutch, or Spanish, without recemng any 
compensation Again, as we beheve, Pitt was 
dnyen into a humiliatmg negotiation without any 
expectation of concluding a treaty ; and again, the 
French, while pretending to negotiate and to 
blame the insinceniy of the English cabinet, were 
stirring up insurrection and ciyil war in Ireland 
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I They had already been made to feel that m a ma- 
I Titime war with this country they murt be losers, 
but tney confidently calculated that the ciyil war 
now on the point of breaking out m Ireland, and 
popular insurrections in England and Scotland, 
and the state of our nayy, which they very incor- 
rectly considered as still mutinous, must bring 
Great Britain to the yerge of rum, and facilitate 
their tnumph over her Bonaparte, who hated 
the English and their institutions (which he never 
during hiB whole life could understand) with a 
hatred as bad as any Jacobin suns culotte had ever 
felt, and who had already begun Uttering his pithy 
oracular sentences, had said that the monarehy 
and aristocracy of England must be destroyed — 
that they were undermined already — and that it 
would only take him three months to democratise 
London a^ he had democratised Venice and Genoa. 

On the l7th of October the definitive treaty of 
peace between France and Austria was signed at 
Campo hormio, near Ldine The emperor ceded 
tj Fiance all the Netherlands, and the left bank 
of the Rhine, with Mayence, the great outpost and 
bulwark of Germany , he gave up, nominally to 
the natives, hut virtually to the hrench, all that he 
had held in Lombardy, aeknowledging the inde- 
pendence of the Mihnese and Mantuan states, 
under their new name of the ** Cisalpine Repub- 
lie,” and he consented that the French republic 
should have the Ionian Islands, which then be- 
longed to \enice, and the Venetian possesBioDB in 
Albat la The French republic, on its part, con- 
senied (such was the word) that tht emperor should 
take uni kcppVtnitc and its territory m Italy aa 
fai as the Adige, together with Istria, at the head 
of th t sea, and all \enetiaii Dalmatia, on the 
ojiposiie side of the Adriatic The Venetian pro- 
yinrcb between the Adige and the Adda were to be 
incorporated with that political phantom, the Cia- 
alpint republic Ihe emperor, who, in the cate 
of \t,nice, had admitted the principle of taking 
neutral or friendly states aa compensations from 
an enemy, was also to liave an increase of territory 
in Germany at the expense of Bavaria, and hia 
feudatory and relative by marriage, the Duke of 
Modena, was to haye the Brisgau Modena, 
Maasa, Carrara, and all the pupal provinces of 
Bologna, herrara, Ravenna, Fatnza, and Rimini, 
os far as the Rubicon, were declured to be annexed 
to the Cisalpine republic aforesaid Tuscany, 
Parma, Rome, and Naples were left to their old 
governments and monarchic institutions , but, 
cept Naples, they were all in complete subjection 
to France and her liege yaaaala the new Italian 
republicana, who never ceaaed promoting plots 
and conspiracies agamat the said eatabliahed go- 
vemmentB From these mamnuyrea Naples itaelf 
was certainly not exempted even now the road 
was paved for that entrance of the French into the 
Neapolitan kingdom which took place in 1799. 
To (General Serrurier was confided the honourable 
task of finiahmg the spoliation of Venice, and then 
delivering it over to the Auatnana havmg re- 
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moved all their plundei;, having stripped even the 
Buemtoro of its gold and ornaments, the French 
quitted Venice ont dav and the Auatrians entered 
It the next , and not only was the new-fangled tree 
of libtrt} m St Mark’s cut dovin, but an end was 
put to a republic which had flourished for fourteen 
hundred }cars. It was an oppressive, tyrannous, 
jealous oligarchy when at its best, and for more 
than a centurv it had fallen into decrepitude and 
imbecilitv , its proud patricians had become the 
meanest of the mean, and not something, but 
everv thing was rotten in the state of \ enicc , — ^but 

nu n an w n 1 must gr 

Wh n that wind uii « i g «at lull paitaii.il it i> 

To settle various questions relating to Gtrmanj it 
was agreed at Campo Formio to hold a congress 
at Ristadt Bonaparte being appointed bv the 
Directorv to act is pleniputentiarv at this congress, 
to k his leave of Italv in November, leaving his 
V K toi lous arinv behind him As he passt d through 
Svv itzt rl ind he found an opportunitv ot insulting 
Bern and the other aristocratic cantons, thuh in- 
dicating that thev were soon to be democratised 
and plundered \fter a short stav at llistadt, in 
winch lu proscribed and dictated at his pleasure, 
he ha«>tined back to Pans, where he arrived eirly 
in December, to claim the comm ind in chief ot 
the “ Armv of England,” as an immcn‘-e force was 
called which was said to be prepared fur the inva 
Sion of this coun r> \ jiroelamati n had been 
issued to that armv telling the s Idierv that thev 
'‘hoiild soon be enriched bv sh iring nnong them 
the uncountable wealth of London and the spoils 
of the English aristocracv. 

Sn ee we last alluded to the internal government 
of 1 ranee, nuiiieruus turmoils, cunspiaeies, and 
(hiiiu s had tikcn idiec in Pans In n0(> the 
Montagnards and Jacol ins made a tcrril le efl >rt 
to rceever the power thev hud lust but their deep 
conspirac) was detected at the moiiicnt it was 
about to bleak out bv the vigil int Diieclcrs, who 
had orginised a verv complete svstcni o e^punage 
and treaeherv , and Gracchus Baba ui, 1 etruved by 
utie Grisel, a brother eons] iritor whs irrested bv 
night, and all his papcis containing every pirti- 
cular of the plot, were found and seized 1 urih 
with all the chiefs of the conspirocv , as \ adicr, 
Amar, Choudieu, Drouet (the hero of Auicnnes), 
Rosigiiol (whose name in the ^ eiidee was * Devil ’), 
Rieurd, and a great man) others, were captured 
Gracchus Babauf bullied the Directors, ind en 
deavoured to make them believe that, from the 
great strength of his jiirtv, the best thing they 
could do would he to make terms with him, and 
save his friends bv declaring that there hud been 
no conspiricv at all, but the Directors sent him 
and his friends to take their trial before the High 
Court of \tndome Thiir purtuans in Pans 
talked of liberating them and overthrowing the 
hve kings at the Luxembourg , but they talked 
too long and too loudlv At last, in the month of 
August (1796), about 700 desperadoes, and not 
moic, and only armed with swords and pistols. 


marched over to the Luxembourg at about mid- 
night to seize the directors Finding that the 
pidace was defended by a numerous guard, and 
that they could do nothing thcie, they inarched 
away to tl^e camp at Grenelle, where they counted 
on the co-operation of one battalion, and where 
they hoped to win over the rest of the soldiery 
They entered the camp shouting “ Long live the 
republic and the constitution ot ’93'” but their 
friendlv battalion had been removed, and the rest 
of the soldiers, instead of joining, fell upon them 
with sabres and bayonets, killed a great many of 
them on the spot, and made prisoners of a great 
many more A military commission established 
in the camp condemned thirty one of these conspi- 
rators to death, thirty to depoitation to Guiana, 
and twenty -hve to a hard imprisonment at home 
After a very long delay the High Court of \ en- 
ddme proceeded with the trial of Babauf and the 
other chiefs of the eonspiracv, who kc])t up their 
spirits on their trial by singing the Marseillcse 
hymn, and repeating the liberty and equality 
dogmas which a few months before had been the 
law and goc])cl of all trance Gracchus Babauf 
and Darthe wiie condemned to death, the rest to 
dC|iortation On hearing their sentence Baheeuf 
and Darthe stubbed ihcmselvLB with conce led 
daggers but, not doing the thing efleetually, they 
were both earned to the seaflold in a half-dead 
state, and guillotined 1 hese men were about the 
la^t of the honest fanatics of the rev dution, and they 
left behind them fiw or non^ but sclflbh time- 
servers, or men j)rc])artd by want of principle, or 
want ot courigi, to conform to the course of events, 
be It what it might, and to submit to tha^ military 
despotism w huh was already forging fur France 
Before the tri il and evceution of Babauf, winch 
li I not tike placi till March, 1797, the rovalista 
in their turn began to conspire against the Direc- 
t ry anl the so-eillcd n]ublie I wo or three 
men Slid t) be sicre^ emissaries ot Monsieur or 
J^iuisWllI were ippreheiulcd in January, and 
ic ust 1 of attempting, like the Babauhsts, but for a 
yen difleni nurpose, to seduce the soldiers in the 
luiii] at Gienelle In the month of March, when 
the elections came on for one thud of the legisla- 
ture, some of the ancient noblesse were retuined, 
ind hese decided royalists soon formed a powerful 
cuilition, in direct opposition lu the Diiectory In 
May tiiey were even strong enough to get General 
Piehegru elected president of the Council of Five 
Hundred, and Baibe Marbois president of the 
Council of Ancients If Piehegru was not a roy- 
alist before, the depriving him of his high com- 
mand in the army had made him one now . Barb^ 
Marbois was a warm and honest constitutional 
royalist In the same month when, in conformity 
with Sieyes’s last constitution, one of the Director! 
went out, Barthelcmy the diplomatist, who was alio 
by this tune suspected ot royalism, was brought 
in to All up the vacancy [Ihe director that re- 
tired waa Letourneur *]' Loud outcries were railed 

* This wu deeldrd by dniilng loti. 
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•gainst the extravagance, corruption, and profli- 
gacv of the dirf^ctional irovernmerit , the full liberU 
of the press, so often promised, y> as demanded bv 
the royalists, peace — peace, even vrilh England — 
IS as recommended, some of the severest of the 
decrees aaainst the emigrants and non junng priests 
uere actuallv revoked, and the coalition were evi- 
denth making considerable progress, when Director 
Barras secured the ser\ ices of the astucious Talley- 
rand b/ making him minister for foieigri affairs, 
and then appealed to General Bonaparte and the 
victorious army of Itah Bonaparte hereupon dis- 
patched \ugereau, one of the most devoted and 
moat daring of his satellites, to Pans, with terrible 
addresses from the army of Itah, which were cvi- 
denth Bonaparte’s own compositions “ Tremble,” 
Slid out of these sienihcant addre^^ses * tremble, 
royalists ' From the \dige to the Seme is but a 
step Tremble ’ Your iniquities are counted, and 
the reward for them is at the point of our ba\o 
nets ” Besides stiiding aTm\ addresses, Bonaparte 
sent a f(w more millnns of lures It seems to 
halt been {?riU.full\ ucknowle l_,id b\ B irra** Riw 
bell, and La Reicillere, that but 1 r the plunder of 
Iial) thus remitted from time to time the Direc- 
tor! would hue had ler^ hird work to weather 
this *!torm To o\erawc the two councils numerous 
detachments of troops were marched into Pans 
El erj thing announced that a coup d’etat or another 
reiolution was at hand Carnot hated ro>alt! and 
ro! ilists , but he hated three of his colleagues in 
the Director!— Birras, Hew bell, and La Heieillere 
Lfp(au\ — quite ns much, he was enraged too at 
the Une of “ that little C irsican,” and, tlnugh he 
did n t league himself with his newr brother di- 
rect r Birthelem!, or with the coalition in the 
legislature, he refused toco operate in the energetic 
me isures pioposed lu Barras and Hew bell, and 
p\( n ihw irted them contmiialh Theref ire it was 
thc\ determined that Cirnot,that rabid rt] ublican, 
sh mid be treited even as a rovalist, and cla’^sed 
with Birthekm! in the Dres Ji(r Ihc legisli- 
tiirc on the motion of Pich gru, decreed the ira- 
inc lute arming of the nation il guards, and the 
leinov il (t the regular troops which had been 
hio I gilt int ) the capital or stationed around it 
Gener il ’IV illot, one ot the coalition, and the most 
determined nuhlist of them all, recommended that 
Pichcgiu should put himself at the he id of the na- 
tion il guirds, that a decree of accusation and arrest 
should be launc bed against Barras, Rewbell, and 
Li Reveillere (it is said he offered to go himself to 
the Lu\enibourg, and bring them handcuffed to 
the bar), that the old sectioners who had survived 
Bonaparte’s hiil-storm of grape and canister 
should be called out, and that the coalition should 
anticipate th“ir enemies and strike the first blow 
boldh, and in open dav But Pichegru hesitated , 
others were all for acting according to law or the 
new constitution , and, while they were thus deli- 
berating, Bonaparte’s own kugereau took the com- 
mand of the troops of the line in and round Pans, 
put some more grape and canister into their guns, 
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and with 12,000 men, and 40 pieces qf artillery^ 
surrounded the Tuderies, and stepped in to execute 
the order of the triumvirate — Barras, Rewbell, 
and La Reveillere — and arrest all their enemies 
Eight hundred grenadiers of the guard of the 
Corps Legiblatif were under arms behind the iron 
railing of the Tuilcrics — but what were they against 
BO man! ’ “ \re !ou republicans?” said Auger- 
eau “Certts,” replitl the 800 who then went 
over and joined his 12,000* Pichtgru, Willot, 
General Ramel, and about sixt! other members of 
the legislature, were instanth arrested and trans- 
ferred from the Tuileiies to the Temple charged 
with high trtBbon The tiiumvirute had also pro- 
scribed Carnot and Bartheh m! the first of these 
personages concealed himself, and afterwards es- 
caped, but Barthclem! remained to be condemned 
and deported oi transported with his part). The 
Council ot Five Hundred, who hud so recently 
bowed to the majorities and the will of the coali- 
tion, now trimmed their sails to go with another 
wind thev named a committee of Five, with 
Sie!cs (wi ) h that men should he «>o mad as to 
matin! under his best of cunstitutionsj at the head 
of it, to organize a new committee of Public 
Salvation, or Sa/i/f Public This committee, with 
a power as dictatorial and absolute as that which 
It had enjo}ed under Robespierre, soon stepped 
f )rth, annulled the clectiujis of some fuity-cight 
or lift) departments drove awav the persons elected 
b! them into the Itgiblature and into official posts 
(us judges, municipal administrators, &c ), and 
give to the Director! the power cf nominating to 
the offices thus vacated hortunatilv the Parisians 
had become bick of blood, and ” (l»*portation” was 
all the mode Pichegru, W illot, and forty other 
members of the Council of Five Hundred, Barbe 
Marbois and ten other members of the C ouncil of 
Ancients, ( arnot and Barthelemv, the two losing 
members of the Director!, one ubbe, one ex-minis- 
ter of police, two generals (Miranda and Ramel), 
and seven other individuals were condemned to be 
leported or transport! d fur life to that same terri- 
ble countr! where Collot d’Hcrbois had died, and 
where Billaud-\ artnnes was living and educating 
parrots Cavenne and Smimari, and tlic other 
vellow -fever towns that lie between the Maroni 
and the Ovapok, must have been a tonished at 
the mixed batches exported bj the^^c successive 
governments of the mother-countrv ’ Considering 
that the opposition journalists were quite as dan- 
gerous as the deputies or members, and that there 
were no means of striking them judicially, the 
Sa^ut Public “ resolved to act Tevolutionanfy (re- 
i olutionnairement) in their regard, as they had 
done with the members ot the Corps LegialatiL” f 

* Some otilu mon \ itnt Ijy Bonaparte had been emplojad in 
r r 1 1 1 If, lietorehand tl w (,r nodicn of the g lord ot thi ( orpa La 
^ ■! itif Harr a ha 1 1 ertorme I ihu oflico wtdi hia uiual addren, and 
tile euup d tot hod lietu deftired i ntil tl e airi\al f um Itol> oi Uie 
n c uiT\ funda Set Augtrea nantdd to lion the Tuilerea and 
tie rnemua of theDirechi^ i to the airman dn a bilore but 
thouith sur of an ca y aict rv Uairia w ib uaioia to AOii any 
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The proprieton, tdlloTB, and wnterB of forty-two 
jonrnalB (collectiTely an immenae number) were 
condemned to deportation to French Guiana 
It was laid do^n as good, free, republican law that 
for the futurt the Directory should ha\e the power 
of BuppnsBing whatBoe\er journals, or newspapers, 
pamphlets, ind books, it might think fit, of seizing 
and deporting to Guiana without an\ trial (sur 
un simple arriti) all such priests as were thought 
to misbehave themselves politicallv, and of shut- 
ting up all clubs, preventing with the armed force 
all meetings, &c &c The re-orgauization of the 
Paris national guard was suspended , but there 
was an immense increase and a re-or^aniziiti m of 
the police, which began from this tinn. to mix in 
nearl} all matters, and to exercise a desjiotism 
which has iie\er ‘‘ince ceased, ind which, appa- 
rentU ne\er will ctast in France All these 
measures, which gave the Directors a jiowcr more 
absolute and more revolutionar\ than ant that had 
been possessed bv Robespierre Couthon, and St 
Just, were \oted on the I8th Fruttid)r or 4th of 
September, b\ the Council of Five Hundred 
“ Not a voice *’ savs Thu rs hirnse If, “ was raise d 
against their adoption some deputies applmdtd, 
the majority were silent and ^uhini'ssivt ** The 
Council of Ancients shiwed less prmipttude in 
their submission, but on the IQth the D rect v 
sent them a pcremjit^rv and ins lent message , 
and forthwith thev constitutionally confirmed 11 
that the other House or council had voted 
Nearly all the emigrants and priests win hid re 
turned now went flving out of France Some 
cargoes of t^ie deported were shippeil eff for the 
pestiferous settlement in Smth America but a 
good maxiv of them remained on the 1 reiich c at>t, 
in prison or under strict police surveillance in the 
Isle of Rii Pour diplomatic Birtheleinv was cf 
the number of those wh) went to (luiinu where 
he caught the endemic fever and nearh dud hut 
after some months of captivitv h cscajicd with six 
of hiB companions, and got safily t) Fnglaid 
Carnot, who had fled, t>uk up his cjuarteis in 
Switzerland, waiting for simt new revolution at 
Pans Merlin de Douai, a timid, submishive 
lawyer, and Iran^uisde Neufchftteau, a man of 
letters, a writer of republican odes, ind as servile 
as Merlin, were put into the Directorv to fill up 
the places left vacant b> Barthtl(m> and Cainot 
Such was the revolution or coup d’etat of the 18th 
Friutidor 

1 he Bntish parliament reassembled on the 2nd 
of November The speech from the throne dwelt 
on the excessive pretensions of the French, the 
failure of the iiego lations at Lisle, the flourishing 
state of trade and the revenue, our naval victories 
apd pur new conquests in the 'West Indies, and it 
once more recommended thise vigorous ezeitions 
which alone could make peace atuiudbic Ah Fox 
and other great orators of the opposition continued 
in their seceuion (as if to encourage the enemy by 
showing what a divided people we were), Uiere 
was little interest in the verv slight opposition 


offered to the addreases, or m any of the debates 
which followed during the session. The army and 
navy estimates were smoothly passed, and, as a 
beginning, supplies were voted to the amount of 
25,500, C^/ Among the ways and means adopted 
was the trebling of all the assessed taxes 

AD 17^8 — At the end of April, when the sword 
of tebelliun was all but drawn in Ireland, the mi- 
nister demanded further aupplies to the amount of 
more than 3,000,000^ The money was voted 
with little opposition, as was anew iDcreasi of taxes 
to meet it Sundry more millions would have 
been required if our late ally the emperor had not 
made his separate peace with the French As the 
^torrn thickened in the West, as the Irish were 
flving to arms in all parts of the countrv, and as 
the French were not merely preparing to co-operate 
with them in the heart of that island, hut also 
threatening 1 1 invade England with 100,000 men, 
i b 11 was reudil\ passed for allowing men in the 
supplemental militia to enlist into the regular 
aimv , and another bill soon followed to enable his 
majestv to jirovide more eflectuallv for the security 
md deft nee of the realm, and to indemnifv persons 
who might •'ufler in their property by such mea- 
sure s as It might be thought necessary to adopt 
The Mien Bi’l was revived, and the suspensum of 
the H beas Corpus Act was renewed or prolonged 
Discussions on the state c t Ireland were stopped 
by ministers and their majorities, as being only 
dangerous at so critical a moment But in the 
month of June, when the Inibh insurgents had at- 
tacked and beaten Kvcrul detachments of the king’s 
troqiB and more f the militia, and haa cajit ired 
several tiwns, a inissige w is delivered to pirlia- 
mcnl friin the king, desiring ‘ that he might be 
enabled t tike ill such nieiisures as mii,hi lie ne- 
ce*“>uv to deieai i \ enter) uses of hi enemies, 
Ae ” I he ehief 1>] et (t t)ie inessiigi was li aU 
leiw the ofheeia and juivates of ditlerciit niditia 
re.«inHnts win had made a v luiitarv tcndir of 
their seiviec o ass st m lie suppression of ihe 
Irish id elln ii, to go t > ti at eouiiiiv and act with 
his mil oiv’s regulHi lio jis Mthough there was 
no ether tiiee t send at this moment, sever il 
piemhcrH Ii ilv l]>)i id the nieiure us 1 ktlv to 
be tunic 1 int i a }>rt cedent and made t) e intiins 
of f ireil 1\ and uga nst the te ne r of the Militia Acts 
obliging Lnglish niilitiimen t» serve out of their 
own eountry The bill was, iiowevir, passed, and 
ein the 2Mih of June the king jirorogiied parlia- 
iiient, with a geiod, manlv, English h( uiiding speech, 
ill which lion uruhle lt8timuii\ was borne to the 
public spirit of the nation 

Not less through the faults of the government 
than through the faults of the governors, Ireland 
had never enjoyed am continuance of tranquillitv, 
not merely since the Reformation, which intro 
duced the capital, embittenng difference of reli 
gion, but not even since its first connexion with 
England m the 12th centurv. Since the period 
of the American war, when the Irish volunteers 
were allowed to am themaelves, the turbulence 
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hftd Tnanifoldly increased ; and, whether acting 
or unwiBil), liberally or iHiberallv 'whether 
granting concessions or iivithholding them, nearly 
ever} act of 8;o\emment had tended to augment 
the disaffection To this unhappy end the herce, 
cxce»«sivc, evtravagaut spirit of lul parties, both m 
the Irish parliament and in the country, could not 
but contribute Generally speaking, the period 
fiom 1778 down to 1798 had been one of conces- 
sion to the Irish Catholics, who formed about seven- 
tenths of the population V^hilst the American 
reioluti marv war lasted, and for some veais after it 
ceised, the disaffecUd Irish took their inspiration 
from the other side of the Atlantic, and in man} 
instances closelv imitated the proceedings of the 
Americans But, as soon as the eruption of the great 
V ileaiio commenced in France, the\ fixed their eies 
on that pillar of fire as that which was to lead them 
through night and daikness, and waves more pe- 
rilous th in those of the Red S'^a, to the glorious 
light of da\, and to regions more blessed than the 
Pnmised Lind From thit moment the French 
Tcvululionibts bee ime the models of th leadci s of 
the Irish refirmtrs, some of wIkiii, at i ier\ earh 
stage ff the re\olution in 1 ranee, contemplated 
nothing less than a resolution in Ireland, and went 
o\er to Pans to he indoctrinated into the modes 
of making it, and to bargain f ir the (h iiiten Hed 
assistance of the French Still however, these 
men maintained the broad an 1 neccssar} fiction, 
that the} aimed at nothing and wished for nothing 
bevond Catholic emincipatnn and a refonn in par- 
liiment, a fiction rendered nccessar^ n t more b} 
the decided aiersion < f all the uspectahle classes 
of Catholics to the cvtnmitv of i re\olutioii, than 
b\ the feirs the siid chiefs enlerUined of go\ern- 
ment prosecutions and trialb for conspiao and 
treason At the jeginning of 1793, or almost iin 
niediatel} after the diclaration of war at^unst Eng 
land, the ruling ))art^ in France (then Tacobin 
Girondists) dispatched a secret agent to Ireland 
to confer with the Iciders of the Societ\ of 
Uiited Irishmen, and to offer them the aid of 
Fr n h arms for the liberation of their rountr> 
Tils cmis6ar\ brought i letter ef introduction to 
Lotd i Jward lit/gcrild, who hid been dismissed 
from the English a)m\ fur lining frequented the 
Jacobin Club at Paris , for haMiig been one, with 
Thomas Paine, and men of tlia*^ stamp, at a great 
public dinner at Pans, where the most rivolutionaiy 
and Jacobinical speeches were delivered, and the 
hope expressed that England as well as Ireland 
would soon be revolutionized a la Fran^aise* 
Soon after that unluckv dinner, he became ac- 
quainted with the Genlis, and married her Pa- 

* It « ulUia^c bpcome Lori El lard Fitrgerald oi a man ofl o 
nour t I n\e rot I h i commiauon bcl >re going to such leiigtiu 
It woH im] ml It lor an% f,o\e nmtnt to cverlook 1 w darini, tf'ttra 

int eond iLt ml nd r ai\ olht-i go\ernm<int than tht L ^l»h 
liL « I Id aaa re lit hati I eeii shot or con lemned to |ierpetiial im] n 
■onn ent In Borne f rtrim H ddini, tlip u>n mtaaion of the king with 
the lath nttarl 1 to it 1 ih loidsl i ni aa he chooe to e ill I imieli at 
Paris citioen Piti|,er II i onosel tie toast — Mav the Ca /m the 
Carmagnole anl the MarBeillese Hvmn soon become the fktourlte 
tn BIT t r e\(.ry army and may tho soldier and the citiun loin In the 
ehoruB ' 
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mela — ^her own illegitimate daughter by the Duke 
of Orleans, or Philippe Egalitd, who was then uni- 
versali} considered as having contributed more to 
the bloody crimes of the revolution than any other 
man * Lord Ldward is said, by his warm hearted 
biographer and countiyman, to have apparently 
done nothing more toward« the object of ihe revo- 
lutionizing mission of the beginning of 1 793 than 
to introduce the secret emissary to Mr Bond, Mr 
Simon Butler, and a few otheis of the partv, or 
members of the Societ} of United Irishmen , but, 
if he did no more than tins, it fell little short of 
treason , and if the fact had been known at the 
time, or in the course of the two following \earB, 
when several of these United Irishmen (as Hamil- 
ton Rowan, who had been so closely linked with 
the Scotch reformers and the Edinburgh Conven- 
tion) were put upon their trials for seditious prac- 
tices, and pleaded that thev were only seeking 
parliamentary reform and a redress of grievances, 
through paths stricth constitutional, it may be 
doubted whether they would have escaped with 
such lenient sentence*' In 1794, when the reign 
of the Jacobins and of Terror was at itb height, 
another secret emissary came over from France to 
Ireland This indi\idual, a subject of the king, an 
Irishman b\ birth, and a protestant clergyman by 
piofes^uon, w is the Rev William Jackson He 
conferred with W olfeTone^and miny others of the 
Irish revolutionists, and repeated the promises of 
the French to assist them ‘ in breaking their 
chains*’ This Jackson was arrested m Dublin 
soon after his landing, and was tried and con- 
demned for high treason , hut he made no confes- 
sions, he left government in the dark as to the 
extent of the conspirac} , and he escaped a public 
execution b^ committing suicide Enough had 
alreadv transpired to call forth vigilance, and the 
eovemincnt and the anti revolutionary party (a 
])art\ exccBsivel} hot) were provoked and alarmed 
l)V th( 1 ng line of carriages filled with United 
Irishmen and Clubbists that followed the con- 
victed traitor to the grave A stop was put to 
further coneessu ns , and in Ireland, with at least 
as much reason as in England, every attempt at 
reform or change was reprobated Motions for 
pailiinientarv reform, made by Grattan and Pon- 
sonbj, were rejected by large majorities in the 
Irish Parliament, and the Catholics were told 
that, having received much, they must wait more 
tranquil times for more W hen Burke’s party, ot 
the Old Whigs, strengthened Pitt’s government, 
and arrajed themselves against Fox, they had 
recommended a liberal B}stem of policy towards 
Ireland In 1794 Lord Fitzwilliam, esteemed 
one of the most liberal and enlightened men of 
that party, was sent over as vicero} or lord-lieute- 
nant. His lordship’s public conduct alarmed and 

* Mr Tliomoa Moore (Life of Lord Edwnd Fitcfienild) after atating 
in a poBiti%e manner that Pamela oroa the daugl ttr of Madame Genlla 
bv the d ike intimates in a later edition th it the lull b lawn contra 
dieted by a good authority whom ho does n t namt Hut »e hu>« 
beard the fhet affirmed and re-offirmed upon \ery good autlioritv anl 
we believe that at this moment no doubt m entertoini I upon the aui>. 
Jeet by people In France eho know most about tlwBe becret liiitoriei. 
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exupented the OlKngemen, or Ultra-Proteetant 
party, a great deal more than it conciliated the Ca- 
tholics. or than it disarmed the decided revolution- 
an party which, far from being composed entireh 
nf R)niani*'t8, wasin good part made up of Presb} 
ten ms, and other Protestant sectarians , and these 
disvt liters* from the North of Inland were, by an- 
cestral, traditional, and other obvious reasons. In 
far the most prone to republicanism * In the 
Irish parliament, which met in the end of Janu- 
an, 1795, the celebrated Grattan, with the at owed 
consent and encouragement of Lord F itzw illiam, oh 
tamed leave to bring in a bill for the entiie eman- 
cipation of the C atholicB We cannot diseu^s the 
Iona and difficult question w hether the h rd lieu 
tenant did or did not exceed his iii*>tnirtion6 from 
the Lnglibh niini<!lr\, who had rcrtainU intimated 
on main occasions that this was no time fir ming 
great jHilitical experiments we can onl\ state 
that Lord Fitzw lliam was immediutelx recalled, 
and that ])lotting ind eonspiraex, and the inter- 
course with the Fr nch, increased rapidh under 
hiB suce^ssor lyird Camden e hclie\e, however, 
that it can be ginned that a certain partv had never 
ceased that ploltiiur, and that in the golden duvs eif 
Lord Fitzw illiam’s government there were emis- 
saries going and coming between hr met and In- 
land Now, not satisfie d witli a test which had 
hitherto bound them together the United Irishmen 
took themselves, and cxieted from the eonverts 
who joined tlieir club, a solemn oath to be faitliful 
and secret, and a clause in the old test, which 
seemefl to limit their views to a reform in parlia- 
ment, was cancelled A new organization was iii- 
troeluced for the provincial clubs , people were 
sworn in everv where , and in their secret meetimrs 
no secret was made to the initiated of the intention 
and fixed phin of taking up arms and calling in 
French assistance Wolfe foiie, wh i had fled to 
America, found at Philadelphia his friend Hamil- 
ton Rowan, who hid also escaped fiom lustice, a 
Dr Reviiolds and other Irisli patriots who had 
made their own cjuntrv too h it for them llamil 
ton Rowan (f irmerlv the friend and cuide of 
Muir) introduced Wolfe Tone to citi/cn \det, the 
minuter or amhabsador of the i reneh to the Ame- 
rican republic, and a necfutiation fur invading 
Ireland by a Irench armv was o])cned forthwith 
Tune himself tella us that he consulted at everv 
fctep with Dr Reynoldi, Hamilton Rowan, and 
James Napper Tandv , that, being at length sup- 
plied with some mone\ b} Keogh, Russell, and 
other United Irishmen in' Ireland, and furnished 
with a letter to the committee of Sa/ut Pubhe by 
citizen Adet, he sailed for France to conclude hia 
treaty there He arrived at H ft vn -de-Grace on 
the let of Fchniarv, 1796, and found that the 
French ** are a humane people, when the) are not 
mad,” and that he liked them, ** with all their 

• AN Iha IvWi putiM wen in • etato little ebort of niwinfae al the 
une ir Lord Filsvlllnn bed Rntdied tlie Ceibolioe bv Rtvlaf then 
evfT^hiuc thi V deeired. be would ham hod to SRla itar 
taeteau ot OnBfamaa, Hho in epila of tbau numancnl infniority, 
wou d ham been Ibr man diMeuU to anbdna tbnn Ibair rienla and 


faults, and the guillotine at the head of them, a 
thousand times better thui the English On 
arriving at Pans he was received Carnot and by 
General Clarke, then a sort of secretarv-at-war, and 
afterwards tiie notorious Duke de Feltre, who told 
him that General Hoche should sail fur Ireland 
with an irresistible aimv as s on as the Directory 
could raise money to hire and equip transports f 
To make Clarke exert himself he promised him 
1000/ a year for life, and he always kept up the 
idea that liberal provision should be made in /ibe^ 
rated Ireland for all the French generals, commis- 
sioners, Ac who should assist in her liberation 
But, while he promised birds in the bush, this Hi 
beriiiun patriot wanted a bird in the hand for his 
own sustenance, and he impoi tuned the Directort, 
like a barefaced heggir, and fora lung time in 
vain It was ingennuslv represented to him that 
It might l)c considered beneath the dignity of his 
character as representative at Pans of the Iribli 
nation to accept a military commisbion ftoni the 
I rench govtninieiit, hut, with iqual ingemiitv, he 
explained awav the ob)fCtiun, and at last he got t 
c minnssion as hr igadiei -general, t gether with a 
whole month’s pav in adv ince Besides showin^ 
his povei \ this little briefless hamster, who ha I 
been enabled to live in his own countrv only through 
the pa\ he received from the political societic’^, 
must have shown, to shrewd men like Carnot and 
Clarke that he was a vain, rash, empt>-headed 
coxcomb, not verv likeU to have any great weight 
or influence in Ireland 'She DirectoT\ expressed 
an unxietv to see some agent or agents from the 
United Irishmen of a mure exalted condition and 
of I etter known name and character Ijord Ed- 
ward Fit/gerald, brother to the then Duke ( f 
Leinster, and Mr Arthur O’C onnor, nephew of Lord 
Longuevilk, and said to be linealU descin led from 
Rudern k O’Conn >r, king of Connaught, readily 
accepted the mission at the request of the ehiefs 
of the I lilted Irishmen Thev left Dublin at the 
end of Mil), 1796, Lord Edward being accom- 
panied h\ hiB French wife Thev tcxik London in 
their w i\ , and during their short sta\ in that 
citv Lord Edward dined at the house of an oppo- 
sition peer, in companv with Fox, Sheridan, and 


* Wulfp To f H o«n I)iB V I ubl *1 p I bv 1 m inn 
t Ih 1 II urh did D 1 1 Dpitgp I tt 1 . Ill traUnii b uinaia without Uip 
inott ixtrivaKuiit pr rntwii re o]Hrnti i on tht | art < ftliL Iii«li 
The Cratholiri of In luod urn 8.1M lO all truuiad fri m thair in 
fkiicv in an htridilan hatrpd and alb mnee it the bugliib iiomi 
For thne jean thev ha\e flxat ttieir ivea most eonieatly on 
France vrh m Uiev look imu with eraat juatice, oa Oghtinf thatr 
Uittlra, aa well oa Uioai of all mnnkind who am oipreoM C)f thia 
eloaa 1 will aUke mv heoil then ore M » 000 men would flv to the 
atondord ot Uia republic if th« > aaw it once du| hiyed In tl r eaiiaa of 
libertv and their countrv Thi n | uhlir ina> ala ) relv w ith aonAdence 
ou tlip aupfiOTt of tilt Diaaentera actuated li) reaaon and raOectum aa 
well aa Uu ( athollca imj ailed b> nuaerv and inflamed li> deteatution 
of tht Pngliah name » The mililu are al out IS 000 atnwfc, 

OB flue men oa any in Luroiie Of theaa 16 000 art Catliullca and uf 

Utow a very mat, pvonortkm ora awom defendeni 1 have not a 
ahodow of doubt that the aoilltia would in eoaaaof oowwiicnoy b a 
man J lan thoir couittryniim In throwliig off tlie yoke of haglamA 
It would be Juat oa auy. in a auith a time, to haw an 
•nny lu Ireland of SOO 000 oa 10 000 Tha pauaantry would Sock to 
(ha rapuUuAU Btondaid in aurh numham u to embnmaa the genetwl 
(■•dhtof A proclamoii in aliould inatonttj be iaaued, containing an 
(■wUstlos to tlw pm pie to join the lepublieon atandard oMonlse 
thMtoleaa. and iurai a Attwma/Omantum^ anra 
• notonanan^Md adminiatering tin n^toorireland tfli It waa pni in 
u£^y Tana'l MamuHal to the Dinotorif. 
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leveral other diBtinguuhed Whigi of the Fox 
party, to whom he is supposed to have revealed 
the object of his mission to the continent.* If this 
supposition, which has been advanced by a friend, 
and not by an enemy, be correct, then were Fox, 
Shendan, and all who heard him, g^uilt} of the 
capital crime of misprision of treason Those 
most nearly interested m the fame of Fox have not, 
as far as we are aware, made any effort to remove 
this suspicion , but, as we doubt several of Mr. 
Moore’s inferences and conclusions, we may ven- 
ture to doubt this most astounding; one, which, after 
all, is only given upon hearsay evidence t From 
London the secret negotiators proceeded to Ham- 
burg, where thej began to treat with a French 
agent; and from Hamburg the> went to Basle, 
and through Barthelem\ negotiated with the Di- 
rectory. The} were informed that an arm} loi 
Ireland would soon be read}, and that Hoche 
would have the command of it. They wished to 
confer personal!} with that general, who was on 
the western coast of France The utility, the ne- 
cessity of such a confereme must have been felt 
b> Hoche and the Director} , but a difficult} arose, 
and the French government objected to receive 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, “ lest the idea should get 
abroad, from his being married to Pamela that 
his mission had some rcfirence to the Orleans 
famil} ” After a month’s staj at Basle, O’Connor 
went into France to confer with Hoche and to 
finish the negotiation , and Lord Edward returned 
to Hamburg, talking on the load with Ins fellow- 
travellers in what appears to have been the most 
rash and puerile style X Hoche, having full powers 

• The nUrtl ru pnssafje lit Mr Moiic s 1 ion q hs is t tl n i IT ct 
* About th( latter end 1 Mii> oli un) iiud oul> It ) iult vth ^ 
was tl I II ml i ir tr m tlu i ri 1 t hfi « iii i i lit 1 rd F tw i I s t 
out trum Dull in on his ptril u<t tnihis \ ] iviins a lit oi in 

Loud 111 un histftat, iin ( as 1 hati luii ml rui d t i iitUnim 
ttiu \tasrf till. ] irtt ii nn i, ii I th s liv>> it th 1 ol 
Loid — when tin < nni ms i n sisU 1 1 1 Mi 1 1 \ Mi Si ciiduu 
Hill Hi^tril thii iliitiii ilelWli„s— 11 i rs ns wl 1 il n 
luiwnt coiKui warniU in i\ir> St I I tlu ] ] 1 r i i inlrcliud 
indtowhnm iflodldwurd dil n t ’>(»<■ intinAtioii il tin 
I lij et ot 1 14 1 itsi nt lo irn ^ 4 icl an i fl rt ul n 4t n mi swri c> was 
I m ist SUV M r^ nil i4ii il in his th trader 

t On till trial ut I nid I dwaid s ct n pui i )u un I brothtr n tiator 
n II 1 Fox w is h mmoii d as a w itiiess 1 1 4]ie ik to li s rli i lU i 
A ftei sisini. that hi kntw Mr 0( iiii n \ir\ well tliitduriD., the 
1 lit thi ei ir 1 iir M. irs hi. had h id oct aainn to see hiiu Ire iiii.nU\ und 
eniiieriu with him on p litiral siihjieta that he li^etl chiefl> with his 
(F X s In lids wl n aie Lallid tlu tppiist n that he also h\td 
in ( iteem niid r nfl It n i w Ith him A F x said — I am acquainted 
with lord 1 dwur I Fitzgerald h a near re/nti m miM 1 belitie 
Lord Fdwiiid was aiixiniis to go In Frame lela i\e to some pnate 
airuirs rinctrnni„ hia wilt wh hail proptrU thtre Known the 
pilitical stall ui that rniinti^ mil thit a liw again t g lug there 
exi4Ud in thi4 eon tr\ 1 adn id I im n 1 1 enter the FtencA temi ity 
on an) acc nint, if he wi nt nn the en tim nt — fhe Trtal at large oj 
Arthw V CfiniHir fisj/ J An Brans flrr f" High Treoum bt fure Judge 
BuUer under a 'speital Cmmiunmat Matdmne Rtdguay Lmtkm, 
179B 

J Hi 4 hio.,r pherea^s — L nsiiigtcrMr OConnir tl eiefire the 
managemiut il their tn>at\ with Iluohu wh m the Fniich Oirictory 
li id in\{ teil w th full powers foi the piirpo e I onl Fdward retur led 
to Hanibiiig — ham g inliieki ) tor a tiavellink Liiiipanion during 
the great! r part of the jniirnev a foreign Iad\ who had been nee thi 
mistress of an old tnend nnd offleial colleague of Mi Pitt and win 
w u stil in tl e habit ol cnrimponding with her former protector 
W hnllv Ignorant of these ciri umstaiiees, Lord Edward with the ha 
bitual fhmkness nl his n t ire not uni) enpreiaed freely his o| iniuns 
on all political siibjeets but aflotded some clues, It is said, to the 
secret of his piesi nt J i irnet , wh ch Uu fellow traveller was ofe lurse, 
not slow In transm ttlng t tier official tnend ' 

A writer less partial ind liss nitional than this amiable biographer 
would BUreh desirilM in \er\ dillirent terms the rondnot of a man 
who onuld thus liabb e with a lo ise madame in a dlligonee or piel. 
Waggon 1 Lind Edwsid s mdiscretiana were oommitting not merely 
himself but hundreds of his poUttel Mends who were then In IfelaMd 
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from the Directory, very soon concluded the treaty 
with O’Connor, and pledged himself -that the ex- 
pedition should soil in the course of the autumn. 
All this time Wolfe Tone had been kept in the 
dark as to any negotiation beyond his own ; and, 
when Hoche, afrer the conclusion of hu treaty 
with O’Connor, saw Tone for the first time at 
Pans, he artfully drew from him all that he knew 
or thought c oncermiig O’Connor and Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, without dropping the least hint aboiit 
his recent negotiation with them I^ord Edward 
and O CuiinoT soon returned to Ireland but Tone 
remained to come over militunlv with Hoche and 
the French arm} The fate of the expedition has 
been alread} narrated Wolfe Tune went with it 
to Bantr} Ba}, running two narrow and terrible 
chances — the one of being taken and hanged, the 
other of being shipwrecked and drowned He, 
however, got back safeh to Trance, spent some 
m nths at the head-quarters of tlie army of the 
Sainbreund Meuse, einplo}ing himscU principally 
in attempts to corrupt the British soldiers and 
sailors that were piisoncrs of war in France, with 
a view of enihirkin.; them with the next invading 
arniv ,* for neither abroad nor at home in Ireland 
was the notiin given up oi another invasion The 
winds of heaven had scattered the last armament, 
hut another might he more sucee'^sful In the 
course of the spring of 1707 the chiefs of the 
United Irishmen, thinking it expedient to have a 
resident ambassador at Pans, dispatched thither a 
Mr £ J. licwmcs, with powers to act os their ac- 
credited minister, and with instructions to nego- 
tiate, if a loan of half u million sterling. 

In the eour'^eoi the summer “the Irish La tcu/ive” 
sent over Dr MacNcven on a special mission, 
which was to urge the Director} to hasten their 
preparations The DirecUir}, who were then on 
the point of sending an ambassador to Lisle to 
meet Lord Malmesbur}, and delude the English 
with a feigned negutidtioii for peace, told the doc- 
tor that thev would soon be ready, and that the 
Batavian republic would have the honour oi taking 
the lead in the invasion of Ireland with the fleet 
eolleeted in the Icxel But that fleet, which could 
not get ready or would not venture .out to sea 
until the month of October, was anuihilated, as 
we have seen, ofi Camperdown Before this 
event took place. Lord Edward Fitzgerald came 
over from Dublin to London, and here confeirej^ 
with a secret and must confidential agent of the 
French Directory, who were anxious to obtain 
correct information respecting the state of Ireland 
and the forwardness oi the preparations of the re- 

and wiUiis the grip of the law Wliat could be hoped but HuIor and 
diBinare Mnn a rebellion or ri^olutioualtb such hea^I Hie lordship 
had n it esen thi. plea ot youth in his tavi nr lor, though it has I een 
the custom to apeak ol him is that ' \oung nobleman " Uiat * bght 
hearted young man hut lordship had attained the S4th \ e ir of his 
ugel 

* ' I know the Irisli a little When e\erythlng else la reads, let 
them eend in a large quantity of a me aud brandy i fl Idle and seme 
Frendi^/M, and then, ahen Fat ■ heart is a little eoft with lore and 
wine, send in Uo or three proper tiraons in rigimentols and with 
green eoekedes in thnr liats to speak to them, of whom I aill very 
gladly be one I thuik in that eeae, U would not be se-y bard te 
penuada him lo take a tnponee more to Ireland, Just to see hlspsqpra 
a Mile IWs 

3t3 
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▼olntionists. By4iiB time the United Irishmen 
and their E\ecutive had arranged e\er\ thing for a 
general insurrection , and, although neither French 
nor Dutch, neithei mono} nor arms armed from 
the continent, it ^as with great difficulty that the 
more prudent of the chiefs prevented a rising in 
the north Three of the more ardent chiefs, Lowr> , 
Teeling, and Tennant, being diBCo\cred in a plot 
(waimh recommended b} Lord Edward Fitzgerald) 
to dtbauch some of the regiments then on dut\ in 
Dublin, and seize the barracks and the castle, were 
obliged to fl} to Hamburg There had alw s been 
jealousies and discordant Mews between the dele- 
gates of Ulster and the delegates of Liin«>tir, and 
these were increased b\ the difficulties and em- 
barrassments which rose on c\er\ side, and b\ 
their disappointment of reccning tin promised 
succour from France The strong religious re- 
pugnance of Catholics und Presffi ternns had 
nianifesled itself Img before tins, the Pre^-bv- 
tcrians of the north pretending tht^ could do 
without the Catholics, the Catholic*' pietending 
the\ could do w ithout the l’resb\ ten ins 1 f tht\ 
bad been left to themsebe*!, the*'e revolutionists 
would soon have butchered one another If a 
French armj had landtd, the fanatic incrcdulitv of 
the soldicrv, the insults thej evtrvwlun offtred to 
churches and priests, the intelligenci oftht barba- 
rous treatment the pope of Rome had received at 
the hands of their nation, th( ir outrageous conduct 
towards the women of the countrv ( iiid it was not 
to be expected that the Trent h would have been 
morcalcvout or tolerant or moral in Ireland than 
the\ had been in other countries), would, in a verv 
brief ‘•pace of time, have brought the entire Ca 
tholir population down upon the Itheraivtg armv, 
and a war without quirtcr would inev tohlv have 
taken place between the libtritors and the libe- 
rated As events ran, horrors and cruelties, fur 
ever to be deplored, were committed in llit Irish 
rebellion, and hv both parties, hut the aggregite 
of these evils is a mere trifle compared with those 
which mu«<t have desolated the C(untr>, and eon- 
verted it into one vast slaughter house, if the 
Irish could have been left to themselves with 
their feuds and their French allies In the month 
of February of tins present tear, 17^8, a most 
pressing letter was addressed hv the so-culled 
Irish executive to the French Dircctorv, urging 
them to send immediate succjur, and stating 
that the people of all classes throughout Ire- 
land then regimented, and jiarth armed, amounted 
to little less than 300,000 men* Talle>rand jKiii- 
tivelv assured their agent at Pans that an expe- 
dition was getting readv in the Ireiich ports, which 
should certainh sail in the month of April On 
the 28th of February, Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s 
friend, Mr Arthur O’Connor, Qiuglcv or O Coig- 
ley, an Irish priest, and Binns an active membtr 
of' the London Corresponding Societv, were arrested 
at Margate, as thej were on the pOiOt of embarking 
for France. A Mper was found on the pneat, ad- 
dressed to the French Directory, and earnestly 


inviting an invasion of EngZand, which, it was cal- 
culated, w ould prevent our sending troops mto Ire- 
land This paper, and the trial which followed, 
put government m possession of many important 
secrets , hut a great deal had been unravelled before 
this time Quiglev , the priest, who died protesting 
I his innocence of treason, and who reallj appears to 
I h ive been less deeplj engaged in the conspiracj than 
anv of them, was found guilty, and was executed on 
PennenJen Heath, O’Connor was lernanded on 
another charge of high treason, and Binrs was ae- 
I quitted * Some arrests were forthwith ordered at 
Dublin, and some more papers were found in a 
printing-office — the office where 0 Connor liad 
been puhlishing a revulutionarj journal, called 
I ' Tlu Press * But much completer revelations 
wen now about to he made, bj one of the chief 
rev( lutionists Several obscurer members of the 
Association of United Irishmen had placed faKe 
before , but the great secrets of the societv were 
not intrusted to such as those , and the government 
was aiiMoiislv looking for some higher and moie 
fullv informed traitor to that cause, when a Mr 
Thomas Revnolds, who had / squire written after 
his name, and who lived in what was called a castle^ 
wh) had been deep in all the plots and in imate 
with mofct of the leading plotters, who was the no- 
minal trtiisuicr of a countv and the appointed 
colonel for a regiment of the insurgent armj, pre- 
tending tint the L iiitcd Irishmen were going much 
farther than he, in his innocence, had ever antici- 
pated, and that liis love of fjic constitution and the 
intcgiitv of tilt empire induced him to betray his 
friends, hut in rralitv bting hard driven by debt, 
and filled with the hope of an immense reward, 
divulged all that he knew to a friend of govern- 
ment, und undertook to render further services to 
enal Ic or ust>ist the guvcninicnt to counteract the 
whole plan t ^ warrant from the secrctarj of 

* W in mpiit I 1 a a in (dine n li. tli nn|pirancp fP x 

nntlwt 111 UulSh niai tlw 1 i 1 S IT II lli n ki nl N if Ik 

InrlJ liiKiuill Lirl II aiiat. 1<( rd Ox I Michatl Anpil 1 
1 r I 1 Wliit nau 11 T U Fnx i |url\ ipixaiid iiIm ti m nl 
t I frmk ( I II li II r II 1 arnttur uiil c iixtit iti i I ) iiiii* 
fOt iin r sh ri I mu ill li I 1 kii wnliinif rtlirti \ uia uni 
hail n r n Pi I tn in III \ n | i \ 1 t tint f tl c rpi|ip(tul It |,tn 

tl mn r II ■Him \ itl \tl ni 1 1 Sh ridaii qu tent'd tint It 
ha I l«i%x f ii\ in 1 will 1 im ] it al aiibi eta will cut iiii\ r 
1 \i tint hii hardctp win rein I II I r n't i ]n i neat tl hi 

uixi mit in\ n i in 1 la lili wl a n 1 n ] ruhated tl i ihinilun\ 

I ] iit> I tl 1 iitr\ 1 bi I I, 1 II 1 Miiitaici &.(. s|i III 1 I 
I I ara t 1 l» auin «l it li i r lahii in h h ci taaHi a 

I mux h\ Mr (lur w 1 1 w la lak II u at rtmaikabh i p ii ml 
. Ira k i laiitti ciiiM d ■ iia 1 iiimI in I aaa imt u faUi tianii 

II h 1 1 all mid 1 1 u p ll at 1 1 111 udviapd O Cxiiiiior not to ri in iiu 
in till* LO lut > and n w I mu 1 tl at Mr O ( ouu ir wua dii pii i^r in 

I I a own Pt 111 r) anl r iinila ii I w la t deox im k lo IP nbrtul 
1 lip otlii r dial ncimhi d m iii i afeva ill aiKtkt uf O Co iior a» on f the 
honpatPBt rnipiiandit IlliPiai a Ihtlhike fN rfulkaiid I'r 
«l at 1 know I r iixtfir him aa a Kintlaman wuim in thi political 
line and nttiirhwl ti tl t c tnatltiiiioii in Uie oame manual aa i yaclT 
Whitbread aaid I know Mr Olunnor, hia cliaraLtir aiiiillt, 
and hU political i nnni 1p« the aami u mx own —Tnal at Largt 
■f A aoii of thia R xnelda— u lentlunian highly iwUemed 1 x th tao 
who kn m him— 'puhlialicd lome four yean a^o a book in xInJir inoii 
if liM father a rondurt anl Lharocter Tin motiee mayhaxe leen 
uitural and laudal le but the work fkileil entirely of lu c I jeci Mr. 
Rex nr Ida could not dia| rove the following fuLU —1 Tli it I la fatlirr 
hail nil himacll into debt by extravaganii and oetr ■peoulotion , 
8 Tliat he w 11 greatlx diotreHid lur i few hundred poiindi and got 
ftat money immediately from goxernment, 8 Tliat he afterwonb 
claimnd 80,000/ aa eomitenMUnn for Uw. furniture, foe deetroyed 
InhiiouMfo. 8 Ihttt he obulned a ronaular appointmpnt udaloo 
• penalen to tlie amount of 1000/ per annum Itiah, oonatoaUv ^ 
mourlni for moM miiBoy until Um ond of hia daya 
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Btate’s office was forthwith placed in the hands of 
Mijor Swan, a magistrate for the county of Dub 
lin, who, on the 12th of March, repaired to the 
house of Mr Oliver Bond (a merchant, and one 
of the principal conspirator®), where there was to 
he a great meeting, attended by thirteen serjeants 
in plain clothes, and by means of the pass-words 
— “Where’s MacCann’ Is Ivers from Carlow 
come *”* obtained admission to the meeting, and 
arrested all such persons as were there assembled 
Dr MacNevin, who had been on the special com- 
mission to Pans, Emmet, Sampson (both barris- 
teis), and Lord Fdward Fit/gernld, were not at 
the meeting, but, separate warrants being i«su(d 
against them, MicNeMn and Emmet were soon 
apprehended Sampson fled to Ln^l ind, w as seized 
at Carlisle and brought back to Dublin , but L ird 
E Iward 1 itzgeruld concealed him^-clf in Dublin 
and tliL neighbourhood, and was not discovered till 
the 19ih of Max It appears that, on the ] art of g i- 
vernment at least, the search after him had not been 
vtrx active, and that, on acc lunt of his noble familx 
and his numerous friends, his escape would gladl} 
hax e been connix ed at But ®eemiuglx he nex er con- 
templated t‘'Capinp, but emploxtd himself all the 
time he was under hidiiij;,in irranciug liow them 
Burgeiitsi w ere to rise and mutch upon Dublin He 
had fixed the 23rd of Max fjr the general using 
Oil being surprised, Ixing on a bed in thi hou e of 
one Murphx , on the e\ ening of the 10th, le be 
haxed moit like a madman thin a hero saxi^dx 
shedding blood without the aiigb tst hope < f fight 
ing his WAX out, frr the house w is surrounded hx 
piquets, and a numerous and steidx garri'^on were 
under arms m the stiects of Dublin 'W hen Ma- 
lor Swan entered the garret and showed his wai- 
rant, he sprang up like a tiger Swan, to stop his 
attack, fired i ] uckct-pistol at him, but without 
eftect, and then Swan rammed the pistol into 
the face of Murjihx, who w is in the room, and 
whom he vuspected of ho«>tilr intentions A sol- 
dier now eitered, and at tint instant Lord Ed- 
ward ran at Swan with adaggtr which had been 
concealed in his bed Mr R\ an, a macistritc, next 
entered, armed onU xxith a sword cane, and pre- 
sentlv receixed a mortal wound from Lord Ed- 
wards dagger Major Sirr, the actixe town ma- 
jor who had been setting the piquets, next ruslied 
into the room, where he found Lord Edward, a 
very tall and poweiful man, struggling between 
Swan and Rxan, Rxan being on the ground wel- 
tering in his blood, but still clinging, like Swan, 
who was also bleeding and wounded in several 
laces, to his adxcrsarj Major Sirr, threatened 
y ♦he blood} dagger, took a deliberate aim, and 
lodged tlic contents of a pistol in Lord Edward’s 
Tight shoulder A number of soldiers followed 
Sirr up stairs, and, after a maniacal struggle, Lord 
Edward was disarmed and bound, carried to the 
Castle, and thence to Newgate Ryan died of his 
wounds, on the 23rd of May, Lord Edward died 
of hiB wounds, or fever brought on by them and 
by hia anxiety of mind, on the 5th of June , Swan 
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recovered from the fnghtfhl gashes he had re- 
ceived 

In spite of the fall of Lord Edward, who was to 
haxc been their commander-in-chief, and in spite 
of the flight or arrest of every member of the Di- 
rectory or Executive, the Irish flew to arms in 
various places on the appointed 23rd of May On 
the 24th they made an abortive attempt on Naas, 
Carlow, and some other towns Lord Roden, 
w ith a partx of 35 dragoons, drove 400 or 500 of 
these ill armed, disorderlx insurgents before him ; 
and General Dundas dispersed a much more nu- 
merous partx at Kilcullen But oi^he 25th an 
armx of 14 000, or more pikemenfffeaded by a 
Father John Muiphy, marched to 'Wexford, de- 
feated p irt of the garrison that sallied out to meet 
them killed all the prisoners they took, and tern- 
fled the town ot Wexford into a surrender on the 
30th Most of the Protestant inhabitants had fled , 
such as remained were barbarously used and 
thrown into prison The insurgents also made 
themselxes masters of the town of Lnmscorlhy, 
and, having now procured some artiller}, they for- 
tified a position at \inegar Hill Col nd Wal- 
p >le, with a small detachment, fell into an ambus- 
cade, and was slaughtered, together with nearly all 
his men Encour iged hx these and other trifling 
aUantagts, the rebels made a rush at New Ross, 
took part of the town, began to plunder and drink, 
git for the most part very drunk, and were then 
drixen back by General Johnson, leaving 2600 of 
their number behind them m killed, wounded, and 
dead drunk At the news of this success of the 
king’s troops at New Ross, a body of the insur- 
gents, station! d at Scullabogue, massacred in cold 
blood more than 100 Protestants they bad taken 
prisoners These and similar atrocities prevented 
the Prcbbxterians of the North from rising, and 
gave to the insurrectun the old character of a 
Popish rthellion and massacre But the best of 
the I atholics presently came forward to express 
their abhorrence of the whole rising, and to offer 
their assistance to government in suppressing it 
After a few other fights or skirmishes, General 
Lake attacked, on the 2l8t of June, the forti- 
fied position at Vinegar Hill, earned it with a 
frightful loss to the insurgents, who never rallied 
again, and then retook Wexford and Enniscorthx 
Lord Camden was now recalled from the lieutenancy 
of Ireland, and succeeded bv Lord Cornw allis, who 
brought with him a general pardon (with a very few 
exceptions) to all who submitted Of the leading 
conspirators who had been taken, only four<~Mac 
Cann, Bxrnc, and two brothers of the name of 
Sheares, the sons of a banker at Cork*— were exe- 
cuted Bond was condemned to die, but Jus 
life was spared on condition of disclosing all he 
knew respecting the rebellion — a condition he ac- 
cepted, with the proviso that his information should 
not effect the lives of his fellow-prisoners Arthur 
O’Connor, MacNevin, Emmet, Sampson, and the 
rest, were merely banished In the month of 
August, when the flames of rebellion seemed com- 
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ptetdy extingu»h«ij> three French frigates, elud- 
ing the vigilance of our fleets reached Killala, and 
threw on shore 900 troops ot the line, commanded 
by General Humbert, who had been in the former 
expedition to Bantry Bav, and who had narroisly 
escaped perishing in the wreck of the * Droits de 
FHonime ’ A small number of the Catholic pea- 
santrv of the country joined bun, and Humbert 
proceeded rapidly to Castlebar There he cucouu- 
tered General Lake, with a force superior in num- 
ber, but consisung chiefly of Protestant \eomanry 
and militia Lake was beaten, and in his retreat 
lost BIX guns From Castlebar Humbert marched 
eastward into the very heart of the counirv, ex- 
pecting to be joined bv all the men of Connaught, 
if not b\ all the Papists of the island, hut flnding, 
wherever he advanced, that the mass of the people 
shunned him and his soldiers as though the\ had 
brought the plague with them About seventeen 
days after his hrst landing, Humbert was beaten 
by the ad\anced guard of Lord Cornwallis, who 
was marching against him with troops of the lint, 
and, on the 8th of September, being entirely sur- 
rounded, the 1* rench laid down their arms and be- 
came prisoners of war To ktep up the ferment 
and suspicion, and to oblige England to keep a 
large force in Ireland, rather than with any hope 
of reviving a cause which was utterly lost, the 
French, within a month after the surrender of 
Humbert, ordered a squadron of one ship oi the line 
and eight frigates, with troops, arms, and ammu- 
nition on board, to choose a iavourable moment 
for getting to sea, and then to proceed to Ireland 
at all hazards This armament actually reached 


the western coast of Ireland , butSii John Burlase 
Warren, with his squadron, met it there, and gate 
a very good account n< it, capturing the ship ot the 
hue and three of the trigates* On hoard the 
I* rench ship ot the line was seized Wolteluiie, 
who liad not improied his very la\ morality during 
his residence at Pans, and win se deeds, w ords, 
and wntings had placed him beyono the liberally 
extended verge oi mercy t On his trial, he 
pleaded hii commission oi a brigadier gdural in 
the French army as a biir to punibhiiient tor all 

* E^enUuU) it tee luort ol tbe fri^atie w n tik i 
t A loort time before nUrtiOp on tl le Ins )ul in) «e flo 1 thin 
gentl» reformer vnting in hu Diary — * M> heart le hirdri mr 
III rl>, and 1 aati.f) uyit.lf non at un in ) u a i h w Id 
alafK**' twelre mom ■ a*o Tlie ln«> ariatoeraev are putting 
ihemielem in a mate of naiuK alili the p« 0 | le aud let ih m C ke tlie 
onMiueueee If tier 1 liati tie iione I a ill m ml ht. nil> rnicur 
in making them a inaMJU tmmmple Tbla u no slight aSatr 

Uiouaanda and Uionanude of lamiliet, if Un. attempt aucevode a ill U. 
rad iced v lieufMry I nuuint hel) it If it must lie it m itt 

And in order to mtiee the Ihrertury and to ehua the ofhoen of the 
Vtaubh armv a luu a « Idt n lutf\eat t i > migl t rva| he en imer ihal 
in one of t u memo la what he dtlifatel) ealM the rimmrret of Ire 
lead TdeeeaiTe the nett annual re eiiuLofa \enimaat ^uouoiiu/ 
the cAarah. oi/frpr ud ehapu-r Imuk ah m laact lalue he did not 
kn IW bnt he knea it t( be of \aat am iint tl prnpeni c f all the 
ahseolaea amounung ti at leatt l,UU h/ aauiu tlie caiunl 
liropertyor emigranU tie pr larn t M lu|,la»men in Inland 
whether WMled In land mortgam on Ian 1 trair manniaeturea billa 
l«ok doMe or wlharwiai —and a I thcae I acu I an atn> ma oi uid ao 
eaally tw made to flow inb the treasury uf the irul re) ul tieatt and 
thmr Fmwh alliee ' One k iriiah nouleman he knew liad BuO OOOf 
enl on mirtipifes in Irelaid one aiugle Lnglian t mmoner lud 
IM 099/ emplojred in llie 1 km manu«w 
Teeee giBM same toeing muillniird by S4, to turn Uiem mtr Fraiieb 
(ranee |raMmted an am) of ligutm vbUi Biutf abeolutely have 


treasons present or past , but he was condemned to 
die the death of a traitor, and, flnding that the 
sentence reallj meant hanging, he cut his throat 
111 Dublin gaol to escape the ignominy uf the gul- 
luws His madness, and the madness of his friends 
and part}, cubt the lives, from flrst to last, of man} 
thuusands of individuals, and reduced a still greater 
number to squalid misery and woe The} had be- 
gun their attempts at revolution in druiikennesb 
and fully, With a thumping and breaking of glosbes 
and frantic huzzaing, they hud conducted their 
enterprise — scarcely with a single exception — like 
a set of rash school boys , and they had ended it 
111 the ver} spirit of fituit} Amiable and ho- 
nourable traits are to he found in Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald and in Emmet, but we believe that the 
characters of the rest w ill be best served by being 
consigned to silence aud obliyion Tone’s execu- 
tion was the last on account of this rebellion * 

In the month ot May, while parliament was sit- 
ting, a spirited attempt was made to interrupt the 
preparatioiib for invasion on the coast oi Belgium, 
and to destroy the sluices gates, and basin ot the 
Brugeb canal at Ostend Cijitain Ilonii Pupham, 
with a <>mull squadron haying on board a bod} of 
troop«i commanded by Colonel Coote, sailed from 
Margate Roads, bombarded Ostend, and landed 
about 1000 men at a short distance from that town 
The s.>ldiers bUw up the sluices, destroyed a good 
many yesselb, and di 1 all the work they were sent 
to do in very quick time , but, on returning to the 
beach to re embark, they ^ere prevented b} the 
fury of the wind and surf, and, being next da} 
hemmed mby aininmensc force Coote found him- 
bilf under the neccbsit} of surrendering, after he 
had lost about one man in everv ten 

An expedition to Minorca was more sucrcssful, 
and gave us posse ssioii of an excellent port, which 
our Mediterranean fleet mueh needed In the uu 
tuinn Vdinirul Duckworth’s squadron laudui in 
\ddaya Bay, in the island of Minorca, aland force 
of about 800 men, commanded by General Sir 
Charles Stuart Assisted b} u hot fire kept up b} 
Duckwortli B smaller craft alongshore, Stuart de 
feated about 2000 Spaniards, drove them from post 
to post, attacked them in bome intrenchments, and 
easily compelled the governor to surrender the 
whole of the island bv capitulation 

In the U esi Indies orders were received from 
ministers to abandon that large portion uf San Do- 
mingo which we had reduced at the invitation and 
with the aid of the Freucli planters, but which we 
could not retain without a constant, terrible sacri 
flee of human life General Maitland entered into 
a compromise with Toussaint rOuverture, formerly 
a slave, but now diief of the revolted negroes and 
tbe founder of a sort of negro republic, who en- 
gaged to respect the lives and properties of all the 
European or Creole planters and inhabitants that 

* LittoorTheubsId Wolfe Toiia,foaii«leroftheUiiitafl Irlih Sociotv 
■od AdjuUnt CieDcnl lud C herdo Bri)|ido in the Fraiieh ond Bota 
vion H^Ulira Wmtan In HiMtlf, and eanUnued and ediiMi by 
iiU Sm W illiainTlieuI a d WulU Tona Waahinirto^ IBSfl — T MooiWt 
Life and Drath of Laid Uwnid nUfmM -Sir BMmM Miugimvoi 
Hwln or Uw dlBrawi BotortUowin Iraiaadi-Aan. Biffet. 
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might choose to remun In the month of May 
all that ^cre left alive of our troops were with- 
drawn, and towards the end of the year some 
French troops, who had maintained their ground in 
some strong places, shipped themselves oft, and left 
Toussaint in undisturbed possession of the best 
part of San Domingo 

The fate of Switzerland was decided m the 
spring of this vear The unprovoked aggression 
of the French was hardU more infamous than the 
means they employed Thej began b> complain- 
ing of the permitted residence ot Mr Wickham, 
tht Fnglish envn, and the^ next demat ded his 
c\])ulsnn To remove this ground of quarrel Mr | 
\Vi(kham was recalled by his own gj\ernmcnt 
The Dircc ory then ordeied the French troops to 
t ikc p issession of a part of the territory of Basle, 
ind aim ‘■t ns soon as this was done they sent i 
str ng diMsim undei General Menard into the 
P i\ s de \ aud, a d( peiidenc\ of the aristocratic 
can n of Bern Menu 1 was rtccutd us a libe- 
r t )r by all thi dem crits n 1 sans ciil ttes am mg 
thi \ III Ids, who, like all the I re ich-speaking 
]) itionofthc Swiss had been stirred iipby French 
])r ])aeandist& and french books These people 
hid sime reasons to cimplam of the pride and 
( jiprcBSK n of their Bernese rulers , but t > get rid 
(f rhisc m noi e\ila they threw themsehes and the 
whole of Switzerland at the feet of tin Gallic re- 
1 ubli On the 7th of January, the ^ audois, being 
1 mod by deputations and delegates from other 
dinijcratic cantons, held an assembly of repre- 
sciitatnes chosen according to the French plan; 
a id jiresently they all agreed to send a deputation 
to Puis to testify an entire devotion to the repub- 
1 uid to claim still nnre nbsistance ti enable 
them t ) put down aristocncy and defend liberty 
\ twithstandmg *he m inner in which he hud been 
inMtcd into the country, Menard soon began not 
only to seize upon all public stores but also to leyy 
militiry contributions, fer, friends oi foes, or 
neiitr ils the people of tht country must supp >rt 
eycrj French army that trayer'std or remained 
up II iheir teiritory The 1 ederal Diet of tht 
Swiss then sitting at Aaraii, were perplexed and 
distrucipd, for Basle, yyhich had been thoroughly 
democratized and revolutionized, refused to concur 
in any of the measures proposed to secure the in- 
dependence of the country, and hastily recalled its 
deputies, and Mengaud, a fierce propagandist, 
who had now assumed the title of * Minister of the 
French republic in Switzerland,* came repeatedly 
to Aaraii, escorted by French hussars and accom- 
panied by Swiss proselytes, vexing the diet with 
notes, spreading fresh revolutionary pamphlets 
among the people and the local militia, and pre- 
siding over democratic clubs which he had himself 
organised * The Diet, still further embarrassed 

* Mougau 1 who U dncnlied in French bl iffrnpbioal diet onar ce 
M a man o( lititn an I d ] lomatist— /atAvtew ft dtpl imate~-ykaa 
ori,r nalU a pLiii il » J ol ii Ir m Ual ort li 1801 aa riflei k hie 
1 p ibl canlem he betame one the m at leeoted alavea nl Bona 
paru wl em| loved him aa a au^nme commtaaaiy of police and 
fei r ell aiiPe in the neap a f D nk rk CaIeh, Boulogne, Sec Ho 
euh a aurt of minor Fo icl e, but u t no adroit for, lu 1804, he railed 


by the fierce democncy ftf one or two other cinv 
tons, separated without coming to aity resolution 
As soon as it had quitted Aarau, which was sub- 
ject to Bern, an insurreetion broke out in the town , 
the municipality proclaimed its independence and 
hoisted the tree of liberty; a regiment of militia 
revolted against its officer!, and formed a revo- 
lutionary committee , other things were done ac- 
cording to the teaching of Mengaud and hia agenta, 
and his pamphlets and handbills, the revolt 
spread, tbe ignorant or unthinking reyolters being 
assured that they should enjoy, together with the 
old national independence the perfection of a de- 
mocritic goiernment, an elysium of liberty and 
equality The aristocracy of Bern made a spirited * 
eftort to resist this storm , several of the cantons 
sent deputies to Bern, where a sort of federal re- 
presentation wa^ formed, some of the mutineers 
wfre arrested, the rest were put to flight , and, a 
rail being m i le for the double contingent of the 
Helvetic Confederation, 26 000 sturdy Swiss as- 
temhled in arms — an admirable militia, but still 
only a militia But by this time General Menard 
had 15 000 regulai troojis— a part of the victorious 
army of Italy — concentrated in the Pays de Vaud, 
and, with the Swiss demagogues to assist him, he 
had organised a provisional government at Lau- 
sanne, and, on the other side of Switzerland, the 
pea<^ants of Basle, encouraged by the presence of 
a French force, had dnyen away their governors 
and set hre to their caotles, had compelled the 
migivtratcs of the city to resign their authority 
into the hands of a commission oi sixty persons, 
said ti be selected from all classes, but composed, 
as we believe, entirely of the lowest class and of 
the most tnthusia«^tic proselytes of the French 
After making i spin ed beginning, the Council of 
Bern fell into a fatal irresolution and matters were 
made almost hopeleHs by thiir choosing a pedantic, 
scribbling blockhead, a Colonel eisb, to head the 
contingents Instead of endeayounng to dissolve 
the revolulioiiary committee of Lausanne, and 
shnyying a bild front to the French on the fran- 
tic is, hi busied himself in writing a pamphlet,* 
and, as his enemies grew stronger, he retired to 
the 1 oithern extremity of the Pays de Vaud, leaving 
the whole country at the mercy of tbe democrats 
and their French auxiliaries, who presently decreed 
Its •‘Cparation for ever from Bern As General 
Menard approached nearer to Bern, the council 
endeavoured to propitiate the French Directory by 
numerous apologies and humiliating condeace*- 
Bioiis they invited the communea to elect a depu- 
tation of fifty-two members to take their seats hi 
tbe sovereign council and assist in making a new 
constitution of a more democratic kind , but, when 
they announced this last measure to the Directory 
and to Mengaud, they were told by this successful 
preacher of insurrection that no leaven of aristo- 

euch a clamour by eomo of hie profeedlnKf that the Firet Cowul wae 
linked t dismimhim 

• ihie pimnhlet, which the colonel fknciel wae i U lown loinr' 

T otl n aud or ve out the Franeh wae entitled ••••» 

hatiMf / ie dimger appraeke 
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cracy must be lelt^ that they must create a pru- 
Tieional governnieiit framed on an entirel} demo- 
cratic basis, and ^in which all the members of 
the old government should be excluded This 
rendered an appeal to arms mcMtable, but the 
\ acillating counsels of the Bernese destroved what- 
ever hope their good cause might have had 
Brune, a general oi high repute, and a prottfge of 
DjRctor Barras, arrived on the Swiss frontiers 
with 10,000 more troops, and took the command 
over Menard It ought to have been known or 
suspected that Brune only wraited for fre<«h rein- 
forcements in order to begin the attack , jet the 
Bernese sought and obtained a truce fir fifteen 
davs, during which Brune’s armj was raised to 

40.000 or 45,000 men, and miiiv of the Swiss 
soldiers were made to belli ve that tliev were be- 
tra>cd and sold to the French 1 v their own govern- 
ment There wore other insidious aits employed 
on one side and other imbecile acts on thi other 
Bide , but It will b^ enough fur us to state that on 
the Ist of Mirch, before the exjnrati n ot the 
armistice, some 1 icnch columns surprised m the 
uight a Swiss battalion and cut must of the men 
to pieces, and on the following morning Brune led 
the main bodv of his armv agiinst 1 rev burg 
Manj of the conting n s withdre v t) liok to the 
protection of their own homes, leaving less than 

15.000 men to defend Bern , and, us these men re- 
treated before the French, in the impression that 
thev were betraved, tluv drove awa\ manv of their 
officers and bajonettid two of their colonels 
Aftes. committing tbe<<e excesses, the Swiss sol- 
diers, as if struck witli a sudden horror, submitted 
ag iin to their officers, and prepared t j fight the 
French \nd liravely did thev fight on the 'ith 
of March, when Brune was repulsed with terrible 
loss, and driven back fur several miles on the road 
to Frevbuig Bui the odds wcic too irreat, the 
couiitrv was too much disurgunised the brave 
General d'Lrlach, who commanded a pirt of the 
Swiss armv, was defeated at aiiulhcr point, and 
was afterwards murdered on the nad bv si me in- 
furiated Swiss soldiers and peasants* On the 5th 
of March Brune, in greater force, repeated his 
attack, and a wavering on the part of the Swiss 
troops was followed bv a most sanguinarj defeat 
More than one hundred offiiers — the pride of the 
Bernese uobles — were killed on that dreadful dnj 
Their names inav be read, inscribed in gulden 
letters upon six slabs of black maible in one of 
the aisles of Bern euthedr il After this yictorv, 
Brune, unopposed, entered the city of the Fighting 
Bear — that bear ** that once gave fearful strokes 
with his paws 

“ Such,” sajs an excellent writer, in whose 
veins flows some of the good blood of the Swiss, 
** such was the fall of Bern, a republic which had 

* ^onedaji after the murder ofd rrlvh luii acfcnna 

ledged that tlie> luul been ahown I > emiu n ■ uf the French Jirged 
Igtun aa avidener of hii treachery Sim lar lupera wren nrofiia h 
aealterad iu tlie Derarae cami al) to ifie hatUeof theOth of 

Maich 

4 The Giiflet a Hung, or the Song of Victory of the Ba r — a, writs n 
tu ISIS 


existed nearlv 600 years It fell by the same arts, 
b> the same hands, and nearly about the same time 
asVeuiee and Genoa, like them it exhibited weak- 
ness and hesitation in its councils, but, unlike 
them, It showed something of old bvviss determi- 
nation in the hour of struggle, and it fell neither 
unhonoured nor unmourned ”• General Brune, 
in the name of the French Directorv, who would 
have been less eager if the old republic had been 
less rich, seized the public treasurv of Bern, in 
which were found above 30,000,000 of francs in 
gold and silver , and emptied also the chests of tin 
various branches of the administration, as well as 
those <f the various trades or companies of the 
burgesses and of the patricians He cleared the 
arsenal of 300 pieces ot artillerv, of a greit quin- 
titj of ammunition, and of arms and accoutie- 
ments for 40,000 men He obtained more arms 
bj disarming all the people both in town and 
countrv , and he ransacked all the public magazines 
of corn, salt, wine, Ac The whole plunder was 
carried off t3 I rince Some of the Bernese guns 
were sent to Touh n for the Egjptian expedition, 
and, hut for the money seized m that old Swibs re- 
public, Bonaparte might nut have had the oppor 
tunitj of dating bulletins from the foot of the Pvra- 
mids Must of the Bernese money was emploved 
in htting out that mightv armament The Dirce- 
torv dispute bed into ’Switzerland a commissioner 
of the name of JjC Carlier, who began his mission 
with forced rcquisitnns for provisions and more 
monev ,— •* Foi,*’ said he, in a proclamation, “ it 
u hut just that the Swi^ should support their 
libet ilors ” Bern, plundered as she liud been, 
had l> pa\ h00,0(X) more francs, Fievhuu 
300,000, and, that the monej might be furth- 
coming, sixteen membeis of the old government 
were seized and carried to tlic 1 rcneli citadel of 
Strasbourg, there to he kept until the lust franc 
w IS pud When the aristocratic cantons were 
c\h lUbtcd hv plunder, tlie liberators directed their 
attention to th^ cantons that were or had become 
ultn democfatic, and that had cither invited them 
into Switzerland, or facilitated their progress whin 
thev came The tiuders and manufacturers of 
ZuTich and other towns, who hud refused to sciiil 
thill lontin^cnts tu the army of the Confederation, 
and who had prifisbcd evtiv principle which tin 
1 renrh pr ipagandibts and then the Ficnch aim> 
lecummended, were taxed, fined, and harried, even 
like the aristocrats of Bc*-n,and were compelled to 
admit within their walls a 1 rench garrison, to de- 
bauch their w ives and daughters, and tj raiimze over 
all Luzern became equal Ij the object of Le Car- 
lier’s attention , contribution was levied upon con- 
tribution, and confiscation of property ensued upon 
ever) attempt at resistance Many of the peasantry, 
who would not and could not conform to the new 
svstem, were shot as traitors or rebels The five 
kings of the Luxembourg gave wings to a decree, 

* A Vieuneux Iliil SniCurlaud— tiw bMt work in the Lngibh 
langimge on thu iiitereetU|| wlVlvel, nnd one of Uit be»t compiudrune 
ot liietory in env lengnSgo 
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declaring, in that phraacology which Bonaparte 
afteiwaruB adopted to several royal dynasties, that 
the Helvetic Confederation had ceased to exist, 
and that Switzerland was to form a single republic, 
one and indivisible under a central government to 
be established m the well^democratized town of 
Aarau And, that this centralized government might 
be spared the pains of making a constitution for 
itself the directors sent one ready-made from Pa- 
ns, or a transcript of Abbd Sieyes’s last master- 
piece, with its t^o councils, Its executive directory, 
&c They also applied their compasses and their 
squares and measures to the countrj , changing the 
old cantons, which v,ere far too irregular in their 
shape to suit their nice mathematical notions, into 
twenty two new cantons or departments, all cut 
and squared at Pans, and in the true Parisian 
fashion Under 45 000 baionets there was a 
smooth submission until they called upon the 
Waldstbtten, or mountain cantons, to send their 
deputies to the centralization at \arau These 
hard^ mountaineers, who had li\ed in a state of 
pure democric} (not unsuited to the thinl} -peopled, 
poor, and primitive districts they inhabited — a 
democraev which was, however, tempered by 
the genial spirit of the early patriarchal svslem, 
from which all systems of goyernment originally 
sprang), who were ayerse to all changes and no- 
velties, and indignant at the thought of foreign 
interference, boldlv refused to send deputies, 
stating that they were quite satisfied with their old 
form of government and only wished to be left to 
themselves The French Directors and system- 
makers who wanted a uniformity of government 
everywhere, without the slightest allowance for 
ancient habits and feelings, or any other cir- 
cumatances, moral or physical, and the organ- 
ize! s of conquests and subjugations, who were 
eager to make Switzerland a post-road into 
Italy, and to level the mighty Alps, or pro- 
strate and keep in entire submission the brave 
feutmic or anti-Gallican tribes who inhabited 
them, were in a fury at the contumaciousness 
of the \\ aldsidtten, and 15 000 men were ordered 
to march against the stubb irn democrats of the 
mount ims A man with a Teutonic name, a na- 
tive of a province vvh ch never ought to have been 
allowed to belong to France, Schauenburg, an Al- 
satian, was put at the head of this invading army 
He routed the shepherds and cowherds of Glarus, 
Uznach, and some other districts , but Aloys Red- 
ing (honoured be the name’) who had served in 
foreign armies, and who knew how to direct the 
undisciplined valour of his countrymen, met him 
with only 1200 sturdy Schwyzers, beat him repeat- 
edly, and, in conjunction with some auxilianes 
from Un so harassed and beset him in the moun- 
tain posses, that he lost in all nearly 4000 men, 
and was but too happy to conclude a convention, 
m which it was agreed that no French soldier 
should enter tlie canton of bchwyz, that no contri- 
butions should be levied there, and that the Schwy- 
zers should send deputies to Aarau The Schwyzers 
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and others of the WaldstUtten sent their deputies 
to Aarau , but, in the month of July, nothing le«s 
would satisfy the French commissioners and com- 
manders, than that the people should assemble in 
every canton to take a solemn oath to preserve for 
ever the new French-manufactured constitution of 
the Helvetic republic The French had proved 
how lightly they thought of such matters , but, to 
a people with strong religious feelings, the oath 
was a matter of high import, and the small moun- 
tain cantons refused to perjure themselves Upon 
this the Alsatian marched again with 15,000 men 
Through a want of concert the brave men of Nid- 
walden were left to stand the brunt bv themselves 
The entire population of that district did not much 
exceed 10,000, of whom about 1800 or 2000 might 
be capable of bearing arms The rustic heroes 
who took the field and stationed themselves in one 
of the passes, being attacked in the rear as well as 
in front, and assailed by artillery to which they 
could not reply, were defeated on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, but not until they had nobly fought from 
Buirise to sunset, and strewed the pass with their 
own and their enemies* bodies Fifteen hundred 
Nidw alders perished there, the rest took refuge 
among the caves and the glaciers of the higher 
Alps The victors showed no mercy “They 
were rebels ^ whom we must subdue,” said the Al- 
satian general, iii his dispatch to the five kings, 
who were faring sumptuously in the Luxembourg, 
“we are now masters of this unhappy country, 
which has been pillaged . The fury of our 
soldiers could not be restrained, all that bore 
arms, including priests, and unfortunately many 
V omt n also, w ere put to the sword * Our enemies 
fought desperately , it w as the hottest engagement I 
ever was in ’ All the cattle that could be caught 
were carried off by the French , the houses and 
I cottages were set on hre, the fruit-trees cut down, 

I three or four pretty little towns, built chiefly of the 
Alpine fir were burnt to ashes V^ith their hands 
reeking with the blood of the Nidw alders, the 
French, in contempt of their recent convention, 
made a rush into the canton of Schwyz, butcher- 
ing some of the inhabitants and disarming the rest 
The liberty for which William Tell had fought and 
bled was now annihilated by these new Gallic re- 
publicans who had professed to give liberty and 
equality and an augmented happiness to all man- 
kind’ 

rest of Switzerland had continued Le Cwlier h^ 
been recalled as not sufficiently active, and a new 

* In the chnrchvard of the metie town of Btanx n elwpel hM bean 
htttlt to the memory of 414 Inhnbltanta of that town Includiu lOS 
women end M ohildrrn butchered by the Frenfth on the Mh of Sep 
tomber On the windii g road Horn Stem to bamem m the chapel of 
St Joeeph outude of imich eighteen women armed with Mythae 
a d leaning againet the wall detended themeelvee againat a party of 
Frenel aoldiete unt 1 tl e> were all killed The prieat was laying 
maw in the ch tek of Stanx when the French mailed m a ahot atruen 
him dead and Sxed ifxelf n the altar where tl e mark la a 111 aeen 
6e\eral hundred children were left helpleiaorih na wander n„ almul 
their pateraal Belda moat of them were c llei^ 1 ^ ihe people of the 
neighbouring eantonx and Ihe philanthropic 1 eatul xxi ai eitered and 
educated many of them In hia then newly founded inetitutwni— 
A FiewMse, But qf^witMcrUud 
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comniMuoner or coMiiuar} had been Bent,wbobore 
the ominous and appropriate name of Rapinat * The 
rapine committed by this Rapinat aurpaised the 
alow conception of the poor Saiss the rogue’s 
only merit was his impartiality — he robbed all 
alike At the same time Schauenburg, after dis- 
arming the people, forbade any one to leave his own 
canton without a passport signed by the general 
Hitherto passports had been unknown in Sniitzer 
land the use of them was first introduced b\ these 
French republicans, as an appendage to their cun 
ous system of liberty Such were some few of the 
blessings which the Insh people would ha\c en- 
jo\ed if the Lord Edward Fitzgeralds thi ^^olte 
Tones, could have succeeded in getting a I rench 
arm\ into the heart of their island ' 

The Swiss were not the onlv people in Europe 
that felt the hollowness and bitterness ol the 
friendship of the French, and the implacabilitv of 
their hatred, during this eventful vear Iht Bel- 
gians wtre so harassed bv militarv coiiscri{ tions, 
that the^ broke out into insurrections in five de- 
partments — insurrections which added the loss of 
bio >d and life to that of monev and goods In 
Italy the people of the so-ealkd Cisalpine Republic 
were made to sigh and groan for the blessings thev 
had enjo\ed under their old governments Rome 
was made the seat of anarchy and woe In order 
to raise the money required from it bv the treaty of 
Tolentino, the papal government was obliKtd to 
drain the pockets of its subjects This created 
violent discontents, which were fermented b\ a 
strong trench or i evolutionary party who recom- 
mended, as a proper remed) for every evil, the de- 
stnictinn or expulsion of the old po^ie with all his 
hierarch), and the setting up of a Roman Ri pub- 
lic uiidtr the inimedute protection of Ifu rench 
These Roman patriots were al out the worst that 
had shown themselves in Ital> — tor the m )<%t part 
unprincip ed and cow ardlv, ready to pluiigt the 
countrv into a domestic war, but shv in nuking a 
hair of their own luads, sensualists and mate- 
rialists, rabid atheists, who had rushed from the 
eztremitv of superstition to the eztrcrnitv of unbe- 
lief, se f-seekers, that calculated how mu(h thev 
should gam per man by the spoils of tht church 
and the sale to foreigners of the antiquities and 
masterpieces of art w hich attracted all the nations 
of the civilised world to Rome, forgetting that, in 
dealing with the French, they dealt with a nation 
which took what it wanted without paying for it t 
Ever since the Director La Rdveillere-Le|ieaux had 
taken it into his head to be the founder of a new 


* Thn Ra^ast was another Alsatian (it should soem Uut the 
OsiBSsn Mood in A sare had not been improved b> ths French mis 
tare) and a relate n ol Hew wll one of the Ave direelots Like noet 
•r hie aehnol lie roldiad on hU own aenoiint ns well es for I Is etn 
ployota. W itta hie prrtionol the plunder d HwItrirUnd lie ntlerwn lU 
iMUWhaeed eone of the AneM rMalee In AImlc The followlnf epIfinB 
hne oOeB been quoted 

Un twn auUBB que I on ru oe 


Bi Rnpl^ VMui de rapiBe 
On rapine de Hi Inal 

t W* have known eeae few of theeelloaMa pntnots ordaniafofoai 
who wen enved t b«w of their enon, even nflar a quartet efa sen 
tary of woftil espeiienoa 


religion under the name of Throphilanthropy, the 
French agents at Rome had received urgent in- 
structions to discredit all revealed religion, and 
particularlv the Roman Catholic, to give addi- 
tional encouragement to the Roman reformers, in 
order tliat the supreme head of the Catholic 
Church might be humiliated, degraded, and driven 
out, as all this might serve to facilitate the esta- 
blishment of La Reveillere-Lepeauz’s new faith, 
which was nothing but the old theism of Robes- 
pierre furbished up and made more ridiculous The 
familv of the fortunate Corsican general had risen 
as he rose his elder brother, Joseph Bonaparte, 
WHS no longer in the cumniissariat but in the 
diplomatic department, being al this time ambas- 
sador at Rome, with iiibtructions to change the 
state of that government without appearing to take 
anv active part with its di^aflected subjects Jo- 
seph, who lived hiH cu^-c, and respected the case 
and comfort of others, hud no zeal f r la Revcillerc- 
Lepeauxs new rcligiin, and ujiparentlv nn very 
excessive nnxiitv to co-operate with the Roman 
reformers and demagogues To excite him to 
more activity, or in order that they might act for 
him tlic five kings at the Luxembourg sent to 
Joseph two her\ republican generals (whether 
Theophilanthropibts or not wc are not informed) 
one was General Duphot, who had hud the chief 
management of the overthrow and change of the 
ancient republic of Onoa, the other was General 
Sherlock, who descended from an Irish family, 
and who testified an earnest desire to date the era 
of the new world, not froA the birth of Christ, 
but fiom the birth of the French rcpullic As 
soon us these two men arrived, the Roman demo- 
crats became uncommonlv bold and turbulent 
Thev insulitd the pope’s guards, and even the 
pope himself when he sh wed himself in public 
I Ills roused the eoinnion pei pie, the true suiis- 
eulutus of Rome, who hud no Frcneh political 
suns-cul ittism about them, but who were devout, 
superstitious, attached enthiibiastieall) to their 
pont ft and llicir priests A certain number of 
the demo( "uts armed themselves, but, if the papal 
guveniment had eliosen to put arms into the hands 
of tht populace in the quarter beyond the Tiber — 
the athletic and daring Trastevenni, who looked 
like ancient Romans — and to give them but the 
word, these revolutionists would have been exter- 
minated in a day, with all the French who encou- 
raged them The papal government only remon- 
strated with the Ireneh embassy, and slightly 
increased the town-guard or urban militia On 
the night of the 27tii of December, (1797), while 
Joseph Bonaparte was giving a grand ball, an 
encounter took place in the streets between this 
town-guard and a band of democrats, who had 
mounted the French cockade m their hats two 
of the guards were badly wounded, and one of the 
democrats was killed outnght On the very next 
day some three hundred of the democrats assem- 
hlra at the Villa Medio General Duphot waa 
among them, haranguing and wavmg hia hat, and 
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by hw advice the madmen hoifted the tncolor flag 
and shouted, ** Down with the pope, and up with 
the Raman republic •** Their valour was an after- 
dinner valour, for they had dined and drunk 
copiously before the flag was produced As soon 
as they saw or heard that some caialry as well as 
infantry of the pope’s guard were approaching, 
the\ all ran away from Villa Medici to the Pa- 
lazzo Corsini, the residence of Joseph Bonaparte 
and of all the French embaB8\ The papal troops 
were held at bay b\ the arms or insignia of the 
Gallic republic painted over the palace-gate , and 
the democrats within the palace, made bold hv 
this awe and b> the law of nations, which makes 
an ambassadorial residence a sanctuary, harangued 
from the balconies, called the Roman people to 
liberty, and threatened to go and plant the tn- 
color flag on the summit of the Capitol Other 
democrits gathered in the streets, making noise 
en >ugb to awaken the dead in the tomb of the 
Scipios The papal troops came up, fell upon 
the'^e out-of-do(*T re\olutionistB, wounded somt of 
them, and saw the rest run into the vast court-vard 
ind up the brual staircases of the Palazzo Corsini, 
whence, thinking themselves safe the\ insulted the 
soldiery with words and gestures Part of a regi- 
ment of dragoons galloped into the court-iard, 
calling up jii the ambasMador, Joseph Bonaparte, to 
turn those rebels out of his house Joseph, who 
never showed the least stomach for hghting, re- 
m lined under cover and proposed pacitic mes 
sages , but General I)u[»h it drew his sword, and 
run d )wn stairs into the ( jurt \Rrd, calling upon 
the dcmo( rata to foil iw him and stand bv him, 
and he would drive nwa> those c wardU soldiers 
of priests It shnild appear that the Roman he- 
nes, who were under cover iii the apartments 
rtbivc remained where thev were, but a combat 
lO)k place between those in the court-^ard and the 
dr ig ions, and, ut the very beginning of it, Du 
phot, who on the next day was to have married 
Joseph B maparte’s sister-in-law,* was mortallj 
w lunded bv a shot from a carbine Several of the 
democrats thcie were killed m the same way, and 
a greater number wounded , most of their brethren 
upstairs escaped through back doors and windows, 
and fltd across the garden behind the palace at the 
first report of Are arms As soon as he was able, 
Joseph Bonaparte, with his suite, fled to Florence, 
calling the poor old pope the assassin of Duphot 
The Directorv, who had long wanted some such 
occasion, sent orders to General Berthier to march 
instantljr to Rome with a large body of tioops 
Some weeks before the death of Duphot, Pesaro, 
Senigaglia, and other towns in the ^man states, 
were in open rebellion, and the papal goveiiiment 
had vainly remonstrated with Joseph Bonaparte on 
the encouragement and assistance the French were 
giving to his revolted subjects With nothing to 
oppose them, the French and 4000 Poles, under 

* Thb lidy tru afterwirdi married to Bmadotto, tad to haoaate 
qseen of Sweden She wat— m after lift, at leael— a quiet napee 

tnidlag Inollbiuive amial le woman 
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Dombrowski, advanced into the states of the 
Church « Loretto, with ito Holy House, was sacked , 
Osimo was plundered and burned, and, on the 
10th of February, Berthier drew up his forces on 
the Roman hills, and planted his guns as if to 
bombard the city. The terrified Cardinals who 
formed the government signed a capitulation, in 
which they gave up the castle of St Angelo and 
nearly everything else On the same day the 
pope’s garrison was turned out of the castle, and 
the French entered it , and Cervoni, the Corsican, 
took poase*'Bion of all the principal posts in the 
city On the morrow, in the midst of the accla- 
mations of the Roman democrats, Berthier made 
his triumphal entrance into the capital of the an- 
cient world Four days after — ^the 15th of Febru- 
ary, and the anniversary of the day on which the 
reigning pontiff, Pius V 1 , who had now reigned 
for 23 vears, had first put on the triple crown — ^the 
democrats of Rome assembled in the Campo Vac- 
cino the ancient torum, erected a tree of liberty 
w ith the tri-culor and the red night-cap at the top 
of It, renounced fur ever the government of priests, 
aristocrats, or kings, and prodaimed that, bv the 
will of the R man peopl^ the ancient republican 
form of government was restored A wretched 
con<ititution, badlv translated into Italian from the 
Ireiich, was presented next day to Berthier for his 
approval, without which they knew full well the 
thing could not live for an kovr The French 
gc nerd gave his approbetum, bat (mly condition- 
al] v The Roman democrats tben crowned him w ith 
laurel, and earned bun in triumph to the Capitol, 
wheic Berthier, in return, called them worthy 
descend mts of Brutus and Scipio When these 
farces were plaved out, the spoliation and the rob- 
berv began I be grev -headed Pope was confined 
in the Vatican palace under a strong guard of un- 
believing, mocking French, and seals were pat 
upon all the jiontifical apartments and upon the 
palaces of the absent cardinals As a beginning, 
immense contributions were demanded, and, as 
security for the prompt payment of them, four 
cardinals and a number of the principal lay nobles 
were seized and thrown into the castle of St An- 
gelo Not a word more was said about Duphot, 
whose death had been stated as the provocation 
which brought Berthier and his army to Rome . 
bis rashness had served the turn, and he was for- 
gotten in his bloody grave Full liberty was given 
to the Roman demagogues to wreak their vengeance 
on their late superiors snd masters, and to gratify iB 
their personal animosities These ^mgs provoked a 
fearful reaction on the part of the common peoide . 
aBsasBinations by night and by day became 
nbly frequent, and, though they were masten of 
the city. It was a long tune ere either Frenchman 
or Roman Republican could venture to show his 
face among the Trastevenni Berthier, having some 
delicacy of feeling, some respect for venerable age 
and fallen dignity, which made him shnnk from 
the taA himself, sent the Corsican general C#r^ 
voni to the Vatican to tell Pius vI., in tlife 
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Tinin*> of the FV^ch Republic, that he must 
TCcognize the nefw Roman republic, lay down hia 
temporal authority, and quit his palace* Piua 
replied, that his eighty yeara and the mfirmitiea 
and maladicB \ihich oppreaaed him muat aoon end 
hia life and h^a aufiennga, but that for the rest he 
would not }icld except to force, that hia enemies 
might have power o\er his body, but none oyer hia 
will or over hia soul, which was looking to another 
world where the wicked ceased from troubling, and 
the weary found rest The Cursican adventurer, 
nourished with the French philosophy, could not 
but laugh at the miserable old dotard A commis- 
sioner or commissary of the Directory, who had 
come to look after the plunder, finished what Cer- 
voni had begun, bj telling Pius that b\ w ill or by 
force he must leave Rome within fortv -eight hours 
The aged pontiff replied that he could not resist 
violence, but that his people would see and remem- 
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her that he was tom from them by force On the 
20th of February he was seized in the Vatican, and 
put into a coach with two or three faithful minis- 
ters , and, escorted b\ a regiment of French cavalr\, 
he was whirled rapidly out of Rom^ and along the 
northern road which leads to Tuscan} The com- 
mon people were overcome by horror and conster- 
nation , but, wherever he passed, crowds of them 
fell upon their knees, blessing him and implonng 
his blessing Apart from spiritualities, tlie old 
man had l^n a benefactor to the countrv He 
was allowed to take up his residence in a convent 
of the Augustinian monks in Siena, in the domi- 
nions, or in what had been the dominions, of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany , but his residence 
w as constantly surrounded by a guard of republic- 
ans, and he was treated to all intents like a state 
prisoner 

Shortly after these troubles at Rome, popular 
insurrections, fomented by the French and the de- 
mocrats of Genoa or the new Ligunan republic, 
broke out m Piedmo it, and the new king of Sardi- 
nia WHS compelled to admit a French garrison into 


* C*mai M Hid to ha«e perfornird hia mlaaloni not nMly wl 
' Mvmtjr bnt with abaululo brutality Bta— lha 
ibltaBiiauidtlw now Roman Mmiblieuna, Piua VI anSta 
h wonelhaadauth 


Tunn, and all the other citadels which he had 
hitherto retained Thus that fine country became 
virtually a province of France 

Bonaparte, after a rapid inspection of the 
French coasts and of the so-called ** Army of Eng- 
land ** stationed near them, had returned to Pans 
to undertake the command of another army des- 
tined for no less an object than the conquest of 
Egvpt, which country, it was calculated, would not 
merel\ supply to France the loss of her West In- 
dian colonies, but also enable her firfet to anno}, 
and afterwards to invade the British posBessions 
and dependencies in the East Indies It was a 
wild scheme, and a& unjust as it was wild, for 
whatever might he the occasional contumacy of the 
Mameluke Be} s. Eg} pt was a countr} belonging 
to the Turks, Uil ancient allies of the French, who 
wert living in peace with the republic, and had 
done nothing to provoke an attack But a v er} 
extravagant estimate was formed of the wealth of 
Lirvpt itself the plunder of the land of the Pha- 
raohs would. It was calculated, amply pav all ex- 
penses of the expedition and enrich the armv , 
men’s heads were filled with high-sounding names 
of places and d}nabtieB, and with those alwa}s in- 
toxicating comparisons with the Greeks and Ro- 
mans , Bonaparte’s fame as the conqueror ot Ituh, 
or rather of the Austrians in ItaK, was an addi- 
tional inducement, and 30,000 men, chiefly from 
the armv of Italv, assembled with wonder lul en- 
thusiasm at Toulon, to sail, whenever the oppor 
tunitv bhould ofler, for Akxaiidria and the mouths 
of the Nile The secret m tbe expedition was well 
kept from the enemies of the republic , a continu- 
ance of violent winds drove the English blockad- 
ing fleet from those waters , and on the night of 
the 19ib of Mav, Bonaparte, with a vast fleet of 
men-of war and transports, put to sea and sailed 
up the Mcditerninean On the 0th of June the 
fleet arrived before Malta, the eapture of whuh 
important island was ineluded in the plan adopted 
bv the Directorv The knights of the order of St 
John of Jerusalem, who had held Malta ever since 
the days of the emperor Chailes V , had not ac- 
knowledged the 1 rench republic, but not a few of 
those noble knights entertained French notions or 
hod sold themselves to French interests Horn 

I iesch the grand master, a weak old man, was bul- 
led and terrified b} these traitors, and, instead of 
manning the works of La \aletta, which might 
have defied the whole French fleet and arm} fur 
montliB — whereas every moment was precious to 
them, and full of apprehension, for they knew that 
the British fleet would soon be after them — he 
returned a miserable answer to Bonaparte’s sum- 
mons to surrender, and actually capitulated on the 
llflb, the date fixed by the republican general 
After plundering the churches and the riberghi 
and other establishments of the order, and thereby 
collecting no inconsiderable quantity of gold and 
silver, Bonaparte re-embarked on the 19th for 
Egypt, leaving General Vaubois and a Ramson to 
Uke care of MalU As the French fleet sailed 
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by the island of Candia it passed near the English Upper Egypt , and two daya after Bonaparte en* 
fleet, but without being seen by it , for a thick haze ter^ Cairo without resistance. Here be assembled 
favoured the invaders, and prevented their utter a divan, or council, of the principal Turks and Arab 
annihilation, with the destruction or captivity of chiefs, to whom he promised the civil administra- 
all the troops, and of Bonapaite himself, by Nelson tion of the country He also endeavoured to con- 
On the 29th of June the French came m sight of ciliate the Ulemas and Imams, holding frequent 
Alexandria , and on the following day the troops conterences with those doctors and professors of 
lauded within three miles of that citv, without any the Mohammedan faith, talking oracularly and 
opposition but with such haste and confusion, orientally (by means of interpreters) he repeated 
produced by the dread lest Nelson should be upon their brief credo, that there is but one Ood, and 
them, that a considerable number were drowned that Mahomet is his prophet, and at least hinted 
The town of Alexandria was easily taken From that hi and his army, who had deBtTO}ed the Pope 
Its ancient walls Bonaparte issued a proclamation of Rome, and those other ancient enemies of tM 
to the inhabitants of Egypt, telling them that he Moslem, the Knights ot Malta, might some day 
came as the fnend of the Sultan, to deliver them undergo the initiatory rite, and become thorough 
from the oppression of the Mamelukes, and that converts to Islamism While he was thus engaged 
he and his soldiers had a particular respect for at Cairo, Nelson disturbed his visions by destro)- 
God, the prophet Mahomet, and the Koran On ing the fleet which he had left near Alexandria 
the7thofJuly he moved from Alexandria to Cairo, The British hero had returned up the Mediter- 
marching over burning sands, where the French ranean without any instructions from his govern- 
troops suffered greatly and murmured not a little ment, and without any certam knowledge of the 
On the 2 let, on arriving in sight of the great French expedition He was unfortunately without 
p^ ramids, they saw objects less peaceful than those frigates to scour that sea, and he was thus, as it 
stupendous memorials of the dead — the> saw the were, compelled to grope his way in the dark The 
whole Mameluke force, under Murad Bey and first news he got of Bonaparte's movements was 
Ibrahim Be>, drawn up at Embabeh Battle was that he had surprised Malta Instantly he bore 
joined almost immediately The Mameluke ca- away for that island , but some days before he 
valr\, 5000 m number, was splendid and brave , could reach it the French were gone, and he could 

but their Arab auxiliaries were not so welt armed , find no one to tell him whither Makmg, however, 

and their infantr>, composed chiefly of Egyptian a shrewd guess, he sailed for the mouths of the 
hellahs, or peasants, armed with matchlock^, was Nile, and arrived off Alexandria on the 28th of 

altogether contemptible , and they had no artillery June But no French fleet was there, and, although 

The battle of the Pyramids, as the aflair was called it was so near at hand, he could learn nothing of 
1 V the French, was easily won such of the Marne- its whereabout He then shaped his course to the 
hikes as escaped destruction retreated towards northward for the coast of Caramania, and steered 
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from thence along' the aonthern aide of Candia. It 
was here he ao nearly touched the objecta he waa 
aeeking Baffled m hia purauit, he croaaed the 
whole Mediterranean and returned to Sicih . He 
had sailed six hundred leagues with an expedition 
almost incredible , hia flagship the old * Vanguard ' | 
was nearly strain^ to pieces , but as soon as he I 
could re-Tictual and talre m fresh water he turned 
his prow again toward Egypt, still holding to his 
opinion that the French must have been bound 
thither, but vowing that if they were bound to the 
Antipodes, or if they were anywhere above water, 
he would find them out and bring them to action 
On the 28th of Jul} he entered the Gulf of Corun 
in the Morea, and there for the first time he re- 
ceived certain intelligence that the French had | 
been seen about four aeeks bef ire steering between 
Candia and the coast of Eir\pt Then, settint; \en 
sail that his ships could possihU ciirrv he stood 
over once more for the mouths of the Nile, cneviiig 
for the time which had been lost, and wi*>hing it 
had only been his fate to }ia\e tried Bonaparte 
upon a wind Eurl St \ inceiit had been s( verelv 
censured for sending so ^oiing an officer upm si 
important a ser% ice, but the glorv of the Bntish 
flag could not have been intrusted to lietter h uuls , 
and the perseverance, the abilit>, and self-res uirc is 
he displayed before the battle were as h mo irahh is 
the skill and the valour he displumed in it Ncnct 
did mortal man mure eagerh seek an encm^ | 

The British fleet, consisting of thirteen 74 ' 6 , 
one 50-gun ship, and a hng of 14 c:unB, at ihiut | 
ten In the morning of the Ist of \ugubt, n^tun got i 
sight of Alexandria and its harbours, now crow kd ' 
with ahips At four iii the afternoon, C»{)tun 
Hood, in the * Zealous,* signalised the e lu ni\ s 
fleet at anchor in Aboukir Ba> The a Imiral iiii 
mediately hauled his wind, f llowcd h^ the whole 
fleet , signals were made to ]irepare for buttle , to 
attack the enemy’s van and centre, as they la) at 
anchor Nelson, who had searcei) taken rest or 
food for some dB)B, ordered dinner to be served, 
observing to his officers as they rose from table, 

“ Before this time to-morrow 1 diall have gamed 
a peerage or Westminster Abbey ’* At half-past 
five signal wu made to ibrm in Ime of battle 
abreast and astern of the admiral. At a little be- 
fore six they were rapidly apimaching the enemy, 
whose force compnaed one ship of 120 guna, three 
of 80, and nine of moored in compact line of 
battle, descnbtng an obtnae angle, close in with 
the shore, flanod bj gm-boala, four frigates, and 
a battery of guna and moitara on an iwmd m their 
van Nelson no aaoner p a rce i vod the eiiamy*a po- 
sition than baa plan of attack waa formed, where 
an enemy’s ah^ oeald swini, then was room fiw 
a Bntish one to anchor , ana ha thcrafovc deter- 
mined to station his ships on the inner aide of the 
French line * At about twenty minutes peat sis 
the French opened their fire on the two leading 

* CsTtafai B&njt wtaitn hr conpielimdcd the ■enp* of 1h» Sarifa 
•aekisod. 'Ifwp Miooofld »lwt will th« world wyr Than is 
BO ^ la tho oso ** rpplNd Nelson * Uiat we shall sueseed w osr 
lafai . who Bwy lim to tell tlie Mary is • tery dtffevsnt questloii 


British ships. The guns on Aboukir Island also 
fired at the ships as they rounded the shoal, but 
ceased as the snips became closel) engaged, to 
avoid striking the French van The * Culloden,* 
74, Captain Trowbridge, unfurtunatply grounded 
ou a ledge of rocks, and could take no part in the 
action The * Vanguard,* Nelson’s flag-ship, with 
six ensigns fl>ing in different parts of the rigging, 
lest any should be shot awa),waB the first that 
anchored, within half pistol-shot of the * Spartiate,* 
the third ship in the enemy’s line By seven 
o’clock eight of the British fleet had anchored, 
and were in close action with the enem\ At half- 
past nine, or thereabouts, five of the iFrench \an 
had surrendered , the ’ Orient ’ was in flames, and 
at about ten o'clock blew up with a tremendous 
explosion Nelson had received a severe wound 
in tht head , but in the confusion, to the astonish- 
mtnl of even ont, he appeared on the (juarter- 
derk, and immediateU give orders that the boats 
should be sent to the relit f ot the enem) , and 
man\ of tlu ‘Orunts’erew were saved by our 
boats, or dragged int) the lowtr ports of British 
8hi])s b\ British sail ir^ flu brave French admiral, 
Bruevs, w is deid Ht h id iiceived three wounds, 
\ct would not leave his post a tourth cut him al- 
most 111 tw ) He dtbired not to be carried below, 
but to be left to die up >u dtek \mongthe many 
huiidnds wh > pinsbed was the Commodore Casa 
Bianci, and his s )n, u bravt hov, onlv ten >earB 
old riiev Wirt sun Ihating (u a shattered mast 
when the hhip blew up ^he dreadkil shock stayed 
tht fur\ of buttle f >i full uu n inuteb not a gun was 
fired on tithtr i^ide Ibe I'rtn h ship ‘ Franklin* 
w IS the hrst to rti immente tinng, but was soon 
siknctd, ind strut k her colours At midnight the 
ink Ir 11 h shij whose guns ontmued in active 
pla\ was tht ‘ 1 iiiiant , but, her mobts being shot 
Bwav, bht teubid hr ng, and, h\ veering cable, 
took up a stall in in the rtar, and another interval 
of silence ensued As the dii> broke the battle re- 
commenced between four of the 1 renrh Bhi])B and 
two of the English, soon assisted b\ tw o others 
The French frigate * Artemise ’ hred a broadside, 
■nd then struck her colours, and soon afterwards 
blew up The four French line-of-baitle ships, 
and two frigatea, kept dropping to leeward, and 
were almost out of gun-shot of the British that had 
anchored to attack them Two of tluse ships ran 
themselves on shore , and, after an exchange of a 
few distant shots, struck their colours The others 
got under weigb, and escaped — only one of our 
fleet, the * Zealous,* being in a condition to make 
■oil after them * Of the thirteen French ships f 
the line eight had eurrendered, one had perished, 
two hod emaped, and two xreve on shore with their 
colovn fl|«g 9 one of which soon after struck, and 
was token pome s sion of, and the other was set fire 
to by the crew, who escaped on shore — making 
eleven line-of-bottle ships lost to the French If 
Nelson hod not been wounded, and the * Culloden ’ 

• His two lioe^r taattls ships, and ons of the ftrlfates were sftsr 
waedetskeii b> our equodrau In the MedlteRuiesn 
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could have got into action, it is probable that not 
one of the enemy’s fleet would have left Aboukir 
Ba) • 

The British jObb, in killed and wounded, was 
895 Westcott, of the ‘ Majestic,* was the only 
captain who fell 3105 of the French, including 
the wounded, wtre sent on shore b) cartel , and 
5225 perished The victor) was complete “ \ic- 
tc r),” said Nelson, “ is not a name strong enough 
for such a scene ” He called it a conquest f 

The destruction of the French fleet, which was 
announced far and wide by bonhres kindled by 
the Arabs along the coast and o\er the whole 
land of Egypt, left Bonaparte with only such 
stores and military materials as he had succeeded 
in bringing with him, and shut him out from all 
communication with France If Nelson had been 
provided as he ought to have been, with small 
cruft — 11 he had only had three or tour bomb- 
kitchcb — he would have burned all the French 
transports and store-ships which Admiral Brueys 
had prudently secured in shallow water in the 
port of Alexandria, and thus the land army would 
have been reduced at once to the greatest straits 

The Sultan now issued an indignant manifesto, 
declaring war against France for invading one of 
his provinces in a time of peace and pretended 
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imitv , he called upon the pashas of Syna to col- 
lect their forces , and he prepared to send from 
C onstantinople an army for the recovery of Egypt 
On the 22nd of September the people of Cairo, 
who had hitherto been quiet, puzzled and bewil- 
dered at the French doings, burst out into insur- 
rection, and killed a good many Frenchmen in the 
streets Ihe insurrection was put down by a 
dreadful massacre , but the blood of 5000 Moslems, 
shed m one single da), and mostly in the great 
Mosque of the Prophet, called for vengeance, and 
precluded all chance of the French ever retaining 
quiet possession of the country * 

In Europe the victory at Aboukir, or the battle 
of the Nile as it was called, product an imme- 
diate and an immense effect, revivmg in every 
country the drooping spirits of the anti-Oallicaa 
party, and fillmg England from end to end with 
transports of jo> and triumph Nelson was raised 
to the peerage with the title of Baron Nelson of 
the Nile, and all sorts of honours were heaped 
upon him From Eg)pt he returned to Naples, 
where he found that King Ferdinand was collects 
ing a numerous army wnth the view of driving tht 
French from Rome and from Tuscany ; that tlm 
congress at Rastadt bad been viitniUy broken 
up, that the emperor was arming, and a new 
coalition formmg against the French, who, by 
their conduct at Rome, m Switaerlsnd, and in 
other countries, had broken the conditions of the 
treaty of Campo Formio. Nelson’s achievement, 

* It WM anar tbta mmmnnt al 
wall known pfoclamation. In wb 
Inhabltante of Egypt that ha araa 
Kona that any raalatuioa to hia 

late and that he Lould call tliem tt 

thoughti aa nothing waa hid hom him All ttaia aeanwd hot 
hank work In the «yea of the M ga l a m a. 


I Cairo that Bonanarto laroad U 
ch. In Oriental afylo he told ^ 
the If an of Drotiny foratold In the 
will waa imploaa aa well aastoh 
I ■iieaunt even Ibr tl cu moet eeaMl 
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and the absenceMf Bonaparte, who it waa expected 
would never find his way back to Europe, were the 
two grand cireumitancea of encouragement to thia 
new coalition 

In the month of November the laland of Gozo, 
■eparated from Malta by a narrow channel, capi- 
tulated to a detachment of Nelson's squadron, 
Malta itself waa closdy blockaded, and, as the 
people were rising with great spirit and resolution 
against the French, it was clear that the tricolor 
flag would not float long over the stately city of 
LA Valetta. 

The British parliament assembled on the 20th 
of November The speech from the throne, after 
grateful mention of our successes, and of the sup- 
pression of the Irish rebellion, congratulated the 
countr> on the hopes of new alliances, b} which it 
might be anticipated that the common enem> of 
nations would be humbled and repressed This 
alluded more particularlv to Russia The Czarina 
Catheniie had died of apoplexy in November, 1796, 
and had been succeeded hy her son Paul At first 
anxious doubts had been entertained whether, as 
usual in despotic countries, the successor would 
not pursue a line of foreign policy directlv op- 
posite to that of his predecessor It was known 
that tempting overtures had been mode 1 1 him bv 
the French, and Bonaparte's invasion of Egvpt, 
by embarrassing the Sultan, and obliging him to 
send an army down the Archipelago, would pro- 
bably leave the frontiers of European Turkey in a 
weakened state, and even possibl) lay open the 
road to the Balkan pass and to Constantinople, 
the grand object of Russian ambition But Paul 
had now engaged to respect existing treaties, had 
declared his detestation of French principles and 
Frencn ambition, had contracted a close alliance 
with Great Britain, and had engaged to take an 
active part in the war against the conquering re- 
public, upon condition of receiving trnm Great 
Britain 112,000/ per month, during a campaign 
of eight months, for the pay of troops It was 
not vet known that the eccentricities of the Em- 
peror Paul's character amounted to insanity the 
monev, and even more than was asked fur, was 
readily voted, and high expectations were enter 
tamed of the exploits to be performed by old 
Suvaroff, who had never known defeat, and his 
iron-framed Ruasian veterans 

The estimated supplies for the ensuing year 
were put at 29,272,000/ , and Pitt presented a 
new plan for raising a considerable part of them 
by an Imcome 1 ax A series of resolutions re- 
laung to this new and bold plan were passed in 
the House of Commons before the close of the 
yeur 

A D 1799 — ^The minister’s resolutions were, in 
■dbstance, that the augmentation of the aasened 
Uxes made in the last session should be repealed, 
and have its place supplied by a duty upon all in- 
comes above 00/ a-vw Every person whose in- 
come exceeded 60/ a-vear was to state, to the 
commisBionen appomted for collecting the tax, the 


exact amount of his income the return waa to be 
according to his own statement, but liable to 
checks and correction by surveyors, if there were 
good reason to suspect a false or deficient return 
If a man’s income exceeded 200/ a-year, he was 
to pay 10/ per cent upon it , if it only exceeded 
100/, he was to pay considerably less than 10 per 
cent , and, if his income was only between 60/ 
and 100/ , he was to be taxed in a still diminish- 
ing proportion Pitt calculated the yearly income 
of the whole nation at 102,000,000/ , from which, 
b} this income-tax, he anticipated a revenue of 
10,000,000/ A bill, framed upon these pnn- 
ciples, after undergoing some amendments of de- 
tail, was carried through both Houses by great ma- 
jorities 

The regular army was slightly increased, 
120,000 men, including marines, &c , were voted 
fur the nav) , the volunteers and veomanry cavalrj 
had risen from 5000 to 30,000 men , and the 
militia, a portion of which had done good service 
in Ireland, was now about 85,000 strong 

A plan for uniting Ireland under one legislature 
with Great Britain, as Scotland to her inesti- 
mable advantage, had been united to England 
ncarlv a century ago, had been discussed and 
seriousl) entertained before the breaking out of the 
late unhappv rebellion , but that event had made 
the neccbsitv of such a union more apparent On 
the 22iid of January a roval message to both 
Houses recommended the consideration of the most 
effectual means to defeat the design of our enemies 
to promote a separation between the two kingdoms, 
by settling such a complete and final adjiistment 
as might perpetuate a connexion essential for their 
common securit>, and consolidate the power and 
resources of the British empire Sheridan spoke 
of taking the Irish people by surprise, and 
of a design of ministers to carry their end bj 
fraud, corruption, and intimidation, but it was 
agreed b> an immense majority that the question 
should be considered on the 31st On that dav, 
Pitt, after explaining the grounds vVhich would 
make ttie union, at the very least, as beneficial to 
Ireland as to England, proposed certain resolutions 
as tl e basis for the measure , and his motion, that 
the House should go into committee on these pro 
positions, was carried by 140 against 15 After 
some long and warm debates, the resolutions, with 
some slight amendments, were agreed to, and sent 
up to the Peers After equally warm debating in 
the Upper House, a joint address to the king was 
agreed to, presenting the resolutions as a proper 
basis for the union And here, as far as regarded 
England, the matter rested for the present year * 

• The moA ImpoitaBt of thoee reMriutloni weve— Thet Uie United 
KtaMidoiD of GimI Britnin and lieUnd riunild be mptn e enUd by one 
oobboo jmrlinBanl, In which n nuBbar of Loidi and CoBBont to 
be horeellor agreed on, dioQld leneamt Inland —That the eharohee 
of Bnglnnd and Inland ihould M neaemd aa now hy law eaU 
bUahad — ^That the anMoeta of Inland ahould be entitled to tlie aane 
prlelloffoa la toado and naeintioB aa thane of Onat Britain —That 
the Aarfo tor the pnyaMOt ot tiia latareat of tho pablle debt of each 
klngdoB bafcie the nnloa ahould continue to be nald by Gnat Bri 
tain and lialaad aanaralaly bnt that the fiitun ordinary asnonaaa of 
the United KtaiadoSi ahould be deftnyod by thcBjoladv acEoidlnx to 
pvopMtlona tote BtaMlahoA by the pniltasiUDt of cnch klnsdMi no 
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On the 12th of July the king prorogued parlia- 
ment with a very hopeful address 
The convention and subsidiary treaty with the 
Emperor Paul had not been fully concluded until 
the month of December of the preceding ^ear, 
but before that time the court of Vienna had formed 
a close alliance with the czar, and Russian troops 
had begun to collect on the frontiers of Austria, 
while a great army of the German empire was assem- 
bling between the rivers Inn and Lech One great 
object proposed was to drive the French out of 
Ital\, where, through the foll> of King Ferdinand, 
who had begun too soon, or through the slowness of 
the Emperor Francis, who had begun too late, they 
had been allowed to overrun the kingdom of 
Naples, and to drive the court into Sicih In the 
autumn of 1 IQS, long before he was read} him<telf, 
tlie Emperor Francis sent Colonel (now General) 
Mack, whom we last saw negotiating with Du 
mouriez on the frontiers of the Netherlands to 
organize and take the command of the Neapolitan 
arm\ — a f nc army to tht e^ e, but w fully 
(. Ulcered, and bad in nearh ever} other re ptet 
Nels m, wh j was then at Naples, formed almost at 
a glance a correct estimate of the vaunted tacti- 
enn “ General Mack,* said he, “ cannot move 
without h\e carnages I hive foiincd my opi 
nun ** On another occasion he cxclaimt 1 with 
bitterness that the fell )w did not understand his 
Vusiness Instiad of vv siting until the Austrians 
and Russians should bereadv to desetnd from the 
Alps upon the other end ot Italj, it was resolved 
that this unwarhke armv should march to Rtme, 
dt ive awav the 1 rench restore the pope, and liberate 
Tuscan) it nut all Italv loniake bad worse, it 
wab put into the head of King Ferdin ind, the least 
m irtial of sovereigns and the most indolent and 
thoughtless of mui, that he ought to march with 
Mack and his army To create a diversion, a 
British and Portuguese squadron landed oOOO Nca 
pjlitans at Leghorn, and took quiet possession of 
that port and citv The king, with the main bodv 
of his arinv, 32,000 strong, entered the Riman 
tates at the end of November The rain) season 
alone was almost enough to dishearten his old 
w omaiilv officers The great strategist and tactician, 
Mack, faithful to the old and fatal s) stem, divided 
this Neap litan arm), not into two, or three, but 
into fa e columns , and these columns w ere separated 
by rivers, marshes, and mountains, some of them 
b) the entire breadth of the Apennines Hardly 
any of the troops had ever been under fire, and a 
notion of their discipline and militar) morale may 
be derived from the one simple fact, that most of 
their officers were in the constant habit of robbing 
or defrauding the men Championnet, the French 
general-in-chief there, had 20,000 veteran troops 
in the territories of the church , these, it is true, 
were also dispersed over a broad surface but, 

an^ apon ireMomly t tie i on —That allawa in fo oe in 
either kingdom at the time of tie nion and all ruurta civiland 
eooleaiaatical in each kingdom hho 1 1 remain aa non eatal luhad 
I bjact oalv to auch future altcrationa aa might ae n requulte to the 
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With their habits of rapid motion, they could soon 
be collected , and the weakest of their columns, 
which was about 5000 strong, was not onlv a 
match for one of Mack's fi\e divisions, but for his 
whole host if he could have collected it topthcr — 
which it was evident from the beginning he never 
could The advanced posts of the French army 
fell in without fighting, Championnet evacuated 
Rome to concentrate his forces at Term, and the 
King of Naples entered the Eternal Citv in triumph 
on the 29th of November But there ended |he 
success of this contempt bli expedition the 
triumph was immediateU followed by shame and 
by flight One of Mack's columns, far away on 
the left, was beaten and scattered like chaff before 
the wind bv 3000 men of the Polish legion, 
another column, far away on his right, was put to 
an opprobrious route b) the republican general 
Macdonald , and, after some petty skirmishing in 
the hills near Term, the King of Naples fled by 
night from Rome to his own capital, and Mack, aa 
soon as might be, followed him with such portiona 
of the Neapolitan arm\ as he could get and keep 
together Championnet soon followed the fugi- 
tives with more than 20,000 men for he had re- 
ceived reinforcements from the north of Italv On 
the 21t>t of Dccembir king Ferdinand and hia 
famiU embarked ii Lord Nelson's flag ship, and 
set sail for Palcimo in a gale of wind The demo- 
cratic or revolutionary part) at Naples, which had 
been made the more numerous bv long and sharp 
persecution, prepare 1 to cooperate with the ad- 
vancing Ficnch, the lazzaroni, though deserted 
bv their king, and ibanloned or betrayed on everv 
side, bh>wed that it was not the quality of courage 
their countiv was mist destitute of, fought the 
French desperatelv for three davs on the Capuan 
road and in their own suburbs, and did not )ield 
the entrance of their fur city until their own 
treacherous countr)mcn and townsmen hoisted the 
tri colored flag delivered up the forts to the enemy, 
and opened a fire upon them from the castle of St 
Elmo, which stands on a high hill close behind the 
town Champi mnet took possession of Naples on 
the 23rd of Januar) , royalty was abolished, and 
the countrv in Europe least fitted for such institu- 
tions was converted into a republic, under the 
name of Replblic v PARfENOPEx The bank could 
not be robbed, nor could the Monte di Pietli, at 
the fugitive king had swept them both clean, and 
had carried off their money with him into Sicdy} 
but the French liberators imposed a contnbiilion 
of 12,000,000 of francs upon the impovtfisfaed 
inhabitants of the capital, and another contribu- 
tion of 1 5,000,000 of francs upon the people of 
the provinces, made the Neapolitans pay for the 
support of their army, seized not only the royal 
property, but also the estates of the church and of 
the nch monastic orders, ransacked the national 
museum for choice manuscripts, books, statues, and 
pictures, and appropriated not only all the curio- 
sities and works of antiqmty which had been dis 
covered in Herculaneum and Pompeii, but all such 
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at mi^t be discovered hereafter These were 
ordinary proceedhags , but Faypoult, the commia- 
aioner and money collector of the Directory, 
adopted such novelties m sequestration and plunder, 
of a more private kind, that General Championnet 
expressed his disgust, and interfered Mith his 
authority The directors, vrho wanted the money, 
and who could never tolerate such interference, 
recalled Championnet, and gave the command of 
the army to Macdonald 

It was while Naples was thus falling so easy a 
pre} to the French, that her Austrian and Russian 
allies beaan collecting on the other side of the 
Alps The French negotiators at Rastudt, after 
demanding from the Lmperor r f German\ the dis- 
missal of the Russian troops declared thi compress 
to be dissolved A republican irm\ forthwith 
pressed the siege of the fortress of LhrenbreitsUin, 
nhich nas obliged to capitulate at the end of 
January Jourdan then crossed the Rhine once 
more, and established himself in Suabia The 
Directon, however, did not declare war agniiist 
the Emperor Francis until the month of March, 
when Jourdan advinced t wards the Danube , but 
again the \rchdukc Charles met this lmluck^ 
republican, and after defeating or weakening hi n 
in several rapidl> succeiding engagements, he 
drove Jourdan back o\er the Rhine in A])ril 
Nearly at the same time the Austrian gcntrils 
Bellegarde and Ho ze recovered the Grison c( unir\ 
which had been invaded, droM the trench from 
the St Gothard, and ] mred into Switzerland, 
where General Mussenawas reduced to act on the 
defeftsive In the month of Ma> Masseiia occu 
pied a strong position in front ol Zurich In the 
meanwhile another hne Vustrian arm^ had taken 
the field with old General Mclas for its com- 
mander Melas, pouring through the T\rol to 
wards the end of March, droie all the French 
outposts before him, entered Cp]icr ItaU, cleared 
all the left hank of the Adige, and obliged Scherer, 
the unpopular and ver\ inferior general whom the 
Directory had appointed to the supreme command 
of their armv of Italy, to retire beyond the Mincio 
in great confusion Scherer was ignominioiialv 
recalled to Puns he ran the hazard of being tom 
to pieces by his infuriated soldiers , and he onlv 
escaped imprisonment and impeachment by run- 
ning away and hiding himaelf in aome obscure 
comer of France, where he lav for a few moiitha 
until a new revolution overthrew the Directory 
Moreau, who had a much higher reputation, took 
the command, but only to be beaten like Scherer 
On the 18th of April, when Melas was driving 
Morean before him, the famed Suvaroff came up 
with aome 50,000 Ruaaians joined the Auatrians, 
end eammed the chief command of both anniea 
On the 97th of Apnl the battle of Caatano decided 
the fate of the Ciaalpine Republic, the people of 
which wen almoat everywhere m open insurrection 
against the French and the native democrats 
whom they had eet up ea a government. The 
ciUMtela of Bieacie end Peachiere auireudered to 


the alhea, Mantua was closely invested, and Suva- 
roff entered 'Milan in triumph Moreau continued 
hit halt} retreat towards Genoa, hoping to be able 
to guard the barrier of the Apennines, and to be 
loiiied there by Macdonald with the arm} of 
Naples, whom he had pressingly summoned to his 
assistance Leaving a small garrison in the castle 
of St Elmo under the command of Colonel Me- 
gean, and advising the Neapolitan democrats to 
defend that helpless infant, their three-months-old 
republic, Macdonald, on the 7th of May, began 
his rapid march from Naples, got out of king- 
dom (not without sustaining considerable loss from 
some daring royalist partisans), traversed the Ro- 
man states and the whole ot luscany, lesched the 
nycr Tiebia, and, being imned by General \ic- 
tor, ventured to face the Russo Austrian annv 
But, after fighting for three days on the banks of 
the Trehia in the neighbourhood of Piacenza, he 
was crushed h} Suxaroff, and, flying thence to- 
wards the pass of the Bocchetta, he j( ined Moreau 
with whiit WHS only a fragment of his army Be- 
i irt Macdonald s arnval, M( reau had drawn some 
reinforcements from Nice and Genoa, ind had 
made some entrenchments on the declivities of 
the Apdiniius and in the entrance of the Boc- 
(lietta pa'-s behind the Pudniontesc tiwn of Novi 
Disvati^ficd with M reau, the Directors now sent 
Joiibert t< take the command in chief of the army 
J ul>ert Btutioiicd himself on the same hcightb be- 
hind Nom which Moreau had occupied, and im- 
proved and extended his held works But, being 
attacked in that formidal Is {fbsition by Suvaroft on 
the Ihtli of \ugust, Joubert was most thoroughly 
beaten and was killed in the action by a taniioii- 
ball and the miserable w reck of the ( rench armv 
which surviyed his fall left nearly all the ir artil- 
lery behind them, and fled like sheep over the 
mountains and through the pass towards the citv 
of Genoa Shortly after this victory, Suvarott 
quitted the Ajiennines and struck across the Alps 
to make head against Mussenn, who had resumed 
the ofiensive, and, marching from Zurich, had de 
feated the Russian corps of Gei eral Koraakoff, who 
had ar nui in Switzerland to relieve or co-operate 
with General Bellegarde and the Austrians There 
was some fearful fighting among the precipices 
and ravines of St Gjtharel, which the French had 
again occupied Suvaroft swept the republicans 
back, and opened his wa} into the heart of Switzer- 
land , but the Anrtnan general, who had engaged 
to form a junction with him, was nowhere to be 
seen , and Koriakoff was too far separated, and too 
weak, to move to meet him Thu oblig^ Suva- 
rofi to turn aaide towards the lake of Gonatanee 
and the frontiers of Germany He waa intarmpted 
on his march by Massena , but, fighting and re- 
tiring, halting and fighting again, attained hu 
object, and effected a junction with Korsakoff 
thoimh with an army sadly diminished Leaving 
tl e Acneb once more absolute masters of Switaci^ 
Isnd,* the two Russian generab marched away to 
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Augsburg, where they received orders to lead back 
all their troops to their own country 

The Neapolitan kingdom was recovered m the 
course of the months of June and July by Car- 
dinal Ruffo, with an army of wild Calabnana, 
by a motle) force of English, Russians, Portu- 
guese, and Turks, and by Lord Ndaon and 
his squadron A sangumary vengeance was taken 
b> the Mndictive court on the Neapolitan re- 
publicans, and the fame of Nda<m, who had 
surrendered his better feelings and judgment to 
the fascinating Lady Hamilton, the wile of the 
British minister at that court, the friend of the 
queen (Caroline of Austria, lister of the uirfbr- 
tunatL Mane Vntoinette), and the ready instru- 
ment of her vengeance, was obscured by more than 
one (lark deed, which no nght-minded Englishman 
will ever ittempt to palliate A detachment of 
Nelbon’s siuadron, un^r Commodore Trowbridge, 
blockaded the French gamson in Civita Vecchia, 
th( P)p( h sea-port town near the mouth of the 
Tibd file Punch soon capitulated, as did also 
1 small Larrisoii which had b(cn left bv Cham- 
pioiinet 111 th ( istlc ( 1 ^t \n(;elo at Rome Cap- 
tain Lewis, i 11 wid I \ i few L iglish sailors and 
marines, riwcd up the Tiber in liis lurge, husted 
English t lours on the C ipitcl, and ictul for a 
time as L)N<rn r ofRmu fht Pq il ^o\crn 
ment w is u instated, but to resloie the old Pope 
was be\oiid the power oi our bold man ol war a 
man Pius VI , on the irruption oi the \ustiian 
and Russian armies, had becneairud across the 
Alps into the the south of Frunec , and he died at 
^alence on the Rh^'ne in the m nth ol August 
Ihe eleetion of hie successor, Pius\ II , by thirt\- 
fi e cardmils assembled at \eniet under tlie pi> 
teclion of tlu \u8lri ins, w is ii )t com pleUd until 
the month of March, 1800 \ detaehnient from 

th»» arnn of &f icral M las easily recovered the 
whole oi Tuscany , and, long b fore the elost of 
tlu vear, hardly anything was leitto the French m 
Itttlv e\eept Genoa 

When Suvarofi was carrving everv thing be- 
fore him in Itulj, and when the French seemed 
fully occupied b> the wars in that couutrv and m 
Switzerland and German\ , the Emperor Paul sent 
anotlui Ru'^si in force to eo operate with the Eng- 
lish m an attack on the rreiieh in Holland It 
was, however, the month oi August before this ar- 
moment was read) An arm) oi 80 000 men, of 
which 17,000 were Russian and the rest British, 
was collected on the Kentish coast On the 13th 
of August Sn Ralph \bererumbv, who was in- 
trusted with the chief command, sailed with the 
firit division, consisting of 12,000 British troops 
embarked in transports and in the squadron of 
Admiral Mitchel, who was to jom the fleet of Ad- 
miral (now Lord) Duncan, then cruising in the 
North Seas The fort of the Helder was imme- 

obllfed to dfifoend tho Rhine bj a freih ineunloD of the French into 
Owmasy HsfliBsht eerpml bettlee with xerytageueotM but, iii 
the end, he onoc more drove the imaden to the other wde of the 
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diately abandoned by its garrison, Abercromby 
landed there; the Texel was occupied by our 
fleetothe Diicdh float lurrendering or hoisting 
the OiiBge flag.* General Brune, with a mixed 
army of F^rendi and Dutch, 25,000 strong, at- 
templifl Id dieloto Abercromby, who was left 
for a whob month in a very critical situation . 
hot Ua Inferior force stood its ground man- 
fliUy, and Brune was repulsed with consider- 
able lose At last, on the 18th of September 
another and a atronger diviaion of the Angio- 
Russian army amvM, fannging, unfortuna^, 
with It the Duke of York to take the command in 
chief of the whole. From thia moment nothing 
went well, and, after flgbting leveral battles ho- 
nourable to the troopa, but rather disgr iceful m 
point of generalihip, hit royal highness was fain to 
conclude a convention (on the l7th of October), 
by which it was agreed mat the English and Rus- 
sians should be allowed to re-embark without 
molestaaon , and that, as the price for that favour, 
8000 prisoners of war, French and Batavians, 
taken before the present campaign, and now de- 
tained in England, should be released 

Eight days before this convention or capitulation 
by the Duke of '^ork, Bonaparte arrived in France 
In the month of bebruiry he had quitted Cano 
with the intention of dispersing the Turkish forces 
that were collectiDL, near thi Svnaii frontier, and 
then of conqueiing all Svria Crossing the desert 
with 10,000 men, he took Gaza, stormed Jaffa, 
butchered all the prisoners there in cold blood— 
by t^ulades^ as practised by the Carriers and the 
other agents of the reign of terror — and earned 
everything before him, like the Man of Destiny, 
until he eaine under the old crumbling walls of 
\cre line ploee, the key of Syria, was defended 
by the Pasha Djezzar, a very cruei but very reso- 
lute old man, by Colonel Philippeaux, an emi- 
grant royalist, and an able officer of engineers, who 
at one time had been Bonaparte s schoolfellow , 
and by the brave and alert Sir Sidney Smith, who 
not merely brought two ships of the line close in- 
shore to maul the besiegers, but also landed some 
of his sailors and marines After spending sixty 
days before the place, making seven or eight as- 
saults, and losing 3000 men, the French raised the 
siege of Acre and on the 2lBt of May they began 
their retreat, burning everything behind them, har- 
vest and all On the 14th of June, Bonaparte 
re-entered Cairo During his absence, General 
Desaix, ascending the Nile, had driven the remnant 

* Him fleet cowiited of eight eh pe of the Use thiee of M MM. 
i^ht of 44 end wien of uitunor ratee There were flMir liMBM 
Indiiuon in tl o Ttsel The ehii h wl e \ rou^lit over to EobImI, 
but ai tliev had 1 oieud Onnge co oiin it wm eoneldeied MMMuy 
to 1 a\ U e Pnneo of Orange, the ex SudtlioUkr. for them 
t When a piuoner In the lal nd of Mt Helena Bonaparte ntdtbak 
the fkto of ttiu Last lay within the narrow walk of Aare ~ Omb 

£ wciii«d of Acre, the arm) wu lU ha\u guoa to Damiw u and the 
uphratee the Chrutiane of S\ria the Druan the ArmeoiaiiB 
would have Joined ua The prmiuees of the Ottoman empire which 
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of the Mamelukes from Upper Egypt, and he\ond 
the cataracts of \esouan , but this expedition had 
no other importance than that of affording the ex- 
aggerative French artists, and the wa;/v, as the\ 
were called, the opportunit\ of Msitmg the monu- 
menfs of Thebe<«, Dendera, and other anc ent places 
In JuU, Bonaparte, uith nearl> his nvhole arm\, 
was called do^n to the coast — to the point where 
Nelson had annihilated the French fleet, — for a 
Turkish arm> of 18,000 men had landed at 
Aboukir On the 25th of July a terrible battle 
took place on the sand\ ( oast The Turks fought 
with admirable courage, but their irregular, un- 
disciplined, unformed masses could not stand long 
against masses of French that were even in number 
nearl) equal to their own 10,000 of them perished, 
by shot, bayonet, or in the sea, where thev threw 
themselves in the hopes of reaehing their ships 
Soon after this battle of Aboukir, Bonaparte began 
to make secret preparati ms for getting b ick to Eu- 
rope If, as some have suspected, one strong in- 
ducement which led him to quit France at a cntical 
moment, and embark on this wild Egyptian expe- 
dition, had really been to allow the five kings at 
the Luxembourg time and njiportunit) to disgust 
the French people with their profligao and inept- 
ness, and to prove how essential he was to French 
victory and conquest b) or through the failures of 
the oUier republican generals, he had must com 
pletely lucce^ed in his object Letters from his 
m^hera Joseph and Lucicn, and from his nume- 
TOOB fnenda in Pans, informed bin that Italy was 
ioat, that the French armiea were being beaten 
everywhere; that the directors were quarrellmg 
among themselves— were intnguing and quarrd- 
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ling With the two legislative councils, and that the 
]>eople, whose rage for liberty and equality was 
now merged in militart jiridt and a passion for 
conquest— w ith those good things which the con- 
quests of rich countries bring with them — seemed 
heuTtil\ sick of Dircctorv, Ancients, and Cmq 
Cents and npe and riadv f>r another revolution 
Two small frigates which la} in the harbour of 
Alexandria were gut rcad\ for sea, and on the 
23rd of August, leaving behind him his army, now 
reduced to 20,000 men and taking with him his 
favourite officers, Murat, Lannes, Berthier, Mar- 
munt, and three cf the mianr, he embarked se- 
cretly in one of the fngates, and set sail for 1 ranee 
Though happy to escape the comfortless lift iii 
Egvpt, most of those who went with him exputed 
to be stopped on their ]>aBsage,and carried prisoners 
of war to England , but the extraordinary fortunes 
ot the man favoured him atill, and, without being 
jiursued, or even seen, by any of our ships, he landed 
in the Gulf of (rejus, to the eastward of Toulon, 
on the 9th of October. He ha4^been at Pana two 
days, privately oonaulting chiefs of parties 
and officers of the army, before the directors knew 
of hiB arrival Augereau, who had fought by his 
side at Arcole, who had surrounded the Tuiferies 
w Ith troops and artillery, and had purged out two 
former directors and all the refractory members of 
the legislature, on the l8th Fructidor, 1197,* and 
who was now ready to do whatsoever Bonaparte 
might command, was one of the first to wait upon 
him In the course of a few days Talley rand gave 
his couDoils the benefit of all his craft and abiuty. 
Abbd Bieyes, though now one of the directors him- 
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self, had made the notable discopery that hiB laat 
constitution was a great deal too democratic , had 
conceived a moital hatred to his brother director 
Barras, ^hom he accused of downright Jacobinism 
and sans eulotti^m , end was now ready to co- 
operate with the ambitious general, duping him- 
self into thb absurd belief that Bonaparte would 
remain in allegiance to him and to another perfect 
constitution which he had, all ready, in his port- 
folio Roger Ducos, another of the directors. 
Melded to cirrumstances Lucien Bonaparte had 
)UBt succeeded in obtaining tlu presidency of the 
Council of Five Hundred, end was thus in a condi 
tion to render important services to liis brother. 
C luiibaceiei, minister of justice, and the atrocious 
louche n w minister of police, went with the 
strun.^e<^t [art), and poweifullv seconded the views 
( f B napirte and Sieves Even Barns, the early 
] ill m (f he voung Corsican officer, after listen- 
111.5 three private confei cnees to the per- 

suisive t nguc of fallevrand, and to splendid 
rfiers t honours and riches, agreed t ..ive up the 
la t shred of his pretended republicanism, and to 
rein ve all 0{p)siti(n by sending in his icsig- 
Tiation The two direcltrs, wl 0 remained to sup- 
port the piesent constitution and resist a militarv 
dictatorship, were Gohier and Moulins, a c uple 
of blockheads, who had rbtained their places 
through their known incapacitv, which would 
allow their associates to do with them as they 
pleased Ihe Council of Ancients were easily 
ersudded of the ntct8«ifv of a new constitution, 
ut a great ma]oritv of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred vowed that thev vvould die for the constitu- 
tion they had got On the l*)th Brumairc, or 
10th of November, just one month and a day 
after Bonai arte’s landing at Fre]us, the hubiness 
was finished hv Murat and a detachment of gre 
nadieiB with le elkd bayonets the Council of 
tive Hundred was cleared in a trice, most of the 
members jumj e 1 out of the windows — not one of 
them Et iid to die On that night all the ardeut 
republicans wcie proscribed , three provisional 
con&ils (fui the govcinmeut was now to be cun 
sular) were appointed — and who bo fit to he con- 
sils ns Abbe Sieves, Roger Ducos, and Napdeon 
Bona} iite^ On the following day the rising 
general took up his residence in the Luxembourg, 
the palace of the ex-Directors At the first sit- 
tings of the three^Bbsuls Roger Ducos said, ** The 
general takes the <^ir of c urse ” Bonaparte 
stated himself in the president's chair as though 
it had been a throne, and the throne of an abso- 
lute monarchy to which he had succeeded lu due 
course of inheritance Sicyes was quite chap- 
fallen, for he found he had placed a master over 
his iiead The daring iifeverent soldier, who had 
no thought of confining himself to the militarv 
department, as the ciyilians who had worked with 
him had calculated he would do, treated the logi 
Clan's last masterpiece with no more respect than 
he would have treated an order of the day, or a 
dispatch badly wntten out by a blundering aide- 
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de-camp ; and he clipped, cut, and hacked Sieyea's 
new constitution, until it was no longer recognis- 
able Sieyes had strengthened the eMutive, nut 
not half enough for Bonaparte , but both the 
original scheme and the modification of it de- 
prived the French people of every direct election 
of their representatives, and set up a tri partite 
legislature which could only become slavisn and 
contemptible As fiuallv promulgated on the 
24th of December, this C onstitution of the Year 
Vlll as It is called, established three consuls, 
or B chief consul with two inferior ones, who were 
to have only a deliberative voice, the first or chief 
consul having the power of appointing to all 
public offices, and of } r ipt sing all public mea- 
sures, such as peace or war, while he also com- 
manded the forces, and superintended both the 111 
tcmal and foicign departments of the state Ihere 
were — 1 A Senate railed Conservative, composed 
of only eighty members, appointed for life, and en- 
joying high salaries, 2 A Legislative Body, of 
three hundred mcmbirs, one htih of whom were 
to be renewed annually , 3 Tribunate, of one 
hundred members, of whom also one fifth were to 
be renewed every jear ihe consuls chose the 
senate, and the senate chose, out of lists of candi- 
dates presented by the electoral colleges, both the 
legi«<lati\e body and the tribunate The consuls, 
or rather the first consul, had the initiative, or the 
8 Ic right of propobing acts of legislation, the 
senate was to Bit privately with closed doors, the 
legislative bodv was to vote, but not debate or 
Bjicak, all the speaking being reserved to the tri- 
bunate The process w as this — the first consul 
sent in his project of law to the tribunate, who 
debited It, but without voting upon it, for the 
voting wds reserved lor the legislative body, who 
werciDt allowed to speak, when the tribunate 
had debated the project, thev left the business to 
the legislative body, who silently voted by ballot, 
and then returned the act to the quarter where it 
had originated, or to the consul, who made it law 
by putting his signature to it and promulgating it 
Left perfectly free to choose his own two satellites, 
Bonaparte would have retained Sieyes, but the ex- 
abbe preferred taking the place of senator, with 
the yearly salary of 25,000 francs, and the royal 
domain of Crosiic in the park of \ ersailles Cam- 
basceres and Lebrun, who had both been brought 
up to the law, were appointed second and third con- 
suls Roger Ducos was also put into the seuate 
The first consul very soon removed from the 
Luxembourg to the palace of the Tuileries, where 
he lived with royal state He now wrote to 
King of England, as one soveieign writes to 
another, expressing a wish for peace, but without 
stating any conditions George III, who could 
scarcely do otherwise, gave the epistle to his secre- 
tary for foreign affairs, to answer it Lord Gren- 
ville addressed his reply, not to tiie first consul, 
but to Talleyrand, now the French minister for 
foreign affairs Talleyrand replied, Lord Gren- 
▼ille rejoined, and there the matter ended. Our 
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oppositioii oraton attached great importanoe to 
tho o<vertura, whic]» waa the holloa eat of all that had 
been made, for the first conaul waa preparing at 
the moment to rtamer Italy, and waa determined 
to keep Sv\ itzerland, Savov, Nice, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and all the German terntonea on the left 
bank of the Rhine 

In the courae of thia year Tippoo Sultaun waa 
destroyed To recover wfaiat he had loat in the last 
war, he had aent an embaaay to Cabul to bring the 
Afighan tnbea down into India , he had iiei^otiated 
or intrigued with the Nizam of the Deccan, and 
with other native pnncea , and, to^arda the end 
of 1797, he had aent t^o ambaaaadora to tlie lale 
of France to propose an alliance with the French 
republic, and to request in immediate supply of 
troo)is (30,000 or 40,000 men Iqipoo thought 
would be Buihcient) to enable him to expel the 
Lnglish from every part of Hindustan 1 he go- 
\ ernor of the I*>le ot France, who was daily e\- 
{>ecung a \ lait from the English, had no troops to 
spare , but he forwarded Tippoo’s letters to Pans, 
tnd allowed his two ambassadors to enrol about 
150 Frenchmen, “the refuse of the dtmocratic 
rabble of the island,” some of whom were lying in 
gaol at the time But, when the moment came for 
c mb irking, nearly one-half ot these desperadoes 
refused to go to conquer India Somt sixty or 
i'eyent\ of them, however, arrived at Mangalore, 
and thence proceeded to Tippoo's capital, w here 
one of their first operations was to set up a tree of 
libertv, surmounted by the red nightcap of liberty 
and equality They next organised a Jacobin club 
in Senngapatam, and Ik. stowed u{K>n the bewildered 
Oriental despot the republiean apfiellation of 
Citizm Jipyoo* As soon as Bonaparte had ar- 
ris cd in Eg% pt he had dispatched a letter t > 1 ip]M)o, 
requesting him to send a confidential jarson to 
Suez or Cairo, to c infer with him and concert 
measures fur the ithernii ni of Indi i , but it u{)- 
pears doubtful whether this epistle e\er reached 
the Sultan The embaBs> to the Isle of 1* ranee, 
the arrival of Frenchmen at Seringapatam (but not 
their number), the intrigues set on ioit in various 
parts of the country, and the fact that Tippoo was 
rapidly increasing his army, all became known to 
the government at Calcutta The Earl of Mom- 
iiigtoii (afterwards Marquess Welleslev), who wu 
now governor general, determined to anticipate the 
Sultan , and, after demanding explanations which 
were never given, his lordship sent General Harris 
into the Mvsore country with 24,000 men, and 
called up General Stuart witli the Bumbav army 
of about 7000 men 1 1 co-operate with Harris f 
General Hams, moreover, was joined at Vellore by 
a itnmg British detachment serving with the Nizam, 

• It appswa th It • g K, I porti i of tl on m i dUont Fr«nehnM>n 
iilia amvBd m Indio and h t up tW aaiu ni, noooltv of a J leubui olub 
1 tbaCBplUl iTM^wn M 014 . CalTm luid ball cnU'i 

Tliaoo BerlDgapaUn Jaoul in cl iIm worr dutiukuiolwd I y tl it pre i 
liattty that tbo mwliera won 1090111*4 to aaoar Aatrod u lyraaiiy 
the iaoe o/Ubtrtu amd the denreetum uf all hum amd auem gu—reeevt 
the feat n/the French rejuMe 1 irisrit Tirrai 

t Moat of thoao tn^ ocm Mptys tbo uumbar of Bumaana ib 
H arm ■ amy wasaol Boeb abon iWO, u Stiuna army it kU abort 
•rssoo 
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and by some regimenta of Mpoys which the Nizam 
had raised, and which were officered by Engluh- 
men Hams entered the Mysore terntory on the 
5th of March (1799), and moved straight on for 
Seringapatam, reducing all the forts in his way. 
General Stuart's advance was attended with greater 
difficulty, and with some loss, for he was encoun- 
tered the main army of Tippoo On the 27th 
of March, when Harris was within two days' march 
of Seringapatam, he found the active Sultan drawn 
up to oppose him In the action which ensued 
Colonel Welleslev (now Duke of Vr ellington) par- 
ticularly distinguished himself, and it was his re- 
giment, the 33rd, that decided the affair Tippoo 
then retreated, and threw himself with his whole 
armv into Seringapatam, the fortihcations of which 
had been improved and increased since General 
\bercronib\*s attack in 1792 On the 5th of 
April General Harris took up ground for the siege , 
and on the 14ih he was joined by General Stuart 
with the B mba> armv Now Tippoo sent the 
most humbU h tiers and messages but it was too 
late, and at no time could the slightest confidence 
liL placed 111 him, or in anv treaty that he might 
sign On the ^Oth of \pril the besiegers began to 
b liter in breach , and on the 4th of May Seringa- 
patam was stormed and captured Two of his 
Bon^ were taken alive butTipp o fell near one 
of the gates, and was found, not without a diligent 
scan h, buried under a heap of dead bodies * His 
territories were immediatclv divided among his 
cne I les the Lnglish kept Seringapatam, with the 
i&land on which it is bituy^td, the whuk of his ter- 
ritorv on thi Malabar coast, the district ot Coim- 
bntuor, with all the (uunlrv tint intcrveiiid between 
theConipanv spovscssions on the western and their 
ponvessions on tlie i astern coast, thus obtaining a 
direct f omniiiiiK atiun and uninterrupted domi- 
nion from sea to sea the Nizum of the Deccan 
obtiiintd a more inland eountry, uftording a re- 
ve me equal to that vielded by the country which 
the English appropriated , and another great tract 
of countrv was conferred, as a separate and nomi- 
nalh in Icpcndent state, on a ( hild, the descendant 
of the ancient Hindu Rajahs, who hud been dis- 
possessed hy lippoo’s father, llvder All In con- 
sequence of these Buccesscs British India, mstead 
of being invaded, was enabled to send an armament 
across the ocean and up the Red Sea, to assist m 
driving the hrench mvaden out of Egvpt 

The British parliament was assembled as early 
as the 24th of Sejiiembcr, when the government 
entertained sanguine hopes of success for the Anglo- 
Kussian armv in Holland A bill was instantly 
introduced to facilitate the reinforcing our regular 
arm}, by allowing three-fifths of the miliUa oi each 
county to enlist in the fegulan for service within 
Europe , and it was pass^ into a law on the 4th 
of October The remainder of the leasion, previoas 

* Ttofmo ■ fcodv WM wBTiD when ant dlnmiNd Ut eyai mi® 
will® opca, and oidml Wdlaalry and MbIwAUmi dsubtad tor aon® 
mlnutM wliatlnr ha wan not aliv® He bad four wouadl • three in 
foe hod|r and ase In hie tenfle 
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to the ChmtrnM ncen, wee occupied by coinmer* 
(nal and financial matter* 

AD 1800 After the recess the sense of parlia- 
ment nas shown by divisions which took place on 
an address to the king in approbation of the con- 
duct pursued towards the hrst consul In the 
Ijords there ^ere 79 votes for the address to 6 
airainet it, and in the Commons 260 to 64 As a 
sincere lover of peace,” said Pitt, “ I will not sacri 
fice It, b^ grasping at the shadow, when the sub- 
stance IS not \vithin mv reach ” In rephing to 
Mr Lrskine, ^ho had published a pamphlet to 
prove that England and her allies had been the 
first ae;i?rcssorB, and had contracted the guilt of 
bd^innine: a 'war mth France without Decesslt^ or 
provocation, Pitt cTposed the inarcurac\ of dates, 
*ind the false reasoning of all those who had spoken 
or written on that side of the question He de- 
clared th it the causes of war which existed at the 
beginning, or arose during the course of the dis- 
cussions with M Chau\elin, were such as would 
have pistihid twentv times over, a declaration of 
war n tht pirtof this country It was only re- 
i enth that n \ pRrt\ or person in F ranee had 
th )U£,ht of 1(1 using England ol being iht cause of 
this fltstructne w ir All the diflerent parties m 
France had accused one another of plunging their 
couiitr\ int in uiinecehaar\ ( untest w ith England 
thus the friends of Brissot charged Robespienc 
with the war with this c()untr^, un<l the friends of 
R 1 s])ierrc charged it on Brissot , but both ac- 
quitting England The testimonus of the Fren h 
gwernments during the whole interval since the 
(Icchntion of Pilnitz, gave the broadest contradic- 
tion to the insinuations now made that England 
had gone into the war throuUi ainhitnii and with 
views of conquest, partition, or dismemberment 
He thought it necess irv to recall to memory the 
state of the contiiu it, and the innumerable aggres- 
sions of the French, niaiiv months before the w ir 
began — ^the demand made bv 1 ranee upon Holland 
to open the navigation of th Scheldt, on the ground 
of a general and a national right, in violation of 
positive treaties — the diseoverv of that sacred law 
(f niture which made the Rhine and the ^Ips the 
legitimate boundaries of l>anrc — the assumption of 
the pow r which the French had aflected to exer- 
cise ever since, of superseding, by a new meta- 
phvBicul code of their < wn, all the recognised prm 
ciples of the law of nations — the violated neutrality 
of small and weak states, and the clear mtimation 
that all countnes who were not friends to the new 
principles would be considered and treated as ene- 
mies — the confirmed practice of sending secret 
agents into every country in Euiope to inoculate 
the people with the Jacobin virus, and drive them 
into sedition and open rebelKon against their esta- 
blished governments, whether constitutional or 
despotic ** They had already shown their mode- 
ration and self-denial by incorporating Belgium 
with the French republic These lovers of peace, 
who set out with a sworn aversion to conque^and 
with prafesiions of respect for the independence of 
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other natioDS, who now pretend that they departed 
from this 8} stem only in consequence of your ag- 
gression, themselves, in a time of peace, while 
England was suU eonleisedly neutral, without the 
pretence or ahadow of a provocation, wrested Savoy 
from the king of Sardmis, and proceeded to mcor- 
porate it likewise with France These were their 
aggressions at that penod when we were at peace 
with them , and there were far more aggreasioiia 
than these ' They had issued an universal declara- 
tion of war against all the thrones of Europe , and 
they had, by their conduct, applied it particularly 
and sftenhcally to us They had passed their de- 
cree of the 19ih of November, 1792, proclaiming 
the promise of h rench succour to all nations who 
should manifest the wish to revolutionize them- 
selves ” Pitt asserted distinctly and positively, 
and with documents in his hand to prove it, that 
from the middle of the year 1791, when the rumour 
was first heard that the emperor of Germany was 
taking measures to check the torrent, and till late 
in the year 1792, wt were not only no pirties to 
any of the projects imputed to the emperor, but 
we wholly declined all communications with him 
on the subject of France, while to Prussia, with 
whom we wen in connexion, and still more deci- 
sively to Holland, with whom we were m close and 
intimate correspondence, we uniformly stated our 
unalterable resolution to maintain neutrality, and 
avoid interference in the internal afiairs of France, 
BO long as France should refrain from hostile mea- 
ses against us and our allies No minister of 
England had had any authority to treat with foreign 
states, even provisionally, for any warlike concert, 
till after the battle of Jemappe — ^till a penod sub- 
sequent to the repeated provocations which had 
been (flered to us, and subsequent particularly to 
the deciee of fraternity of the 19th of November 
After dwellmg upon the seizure of the pope’s city 
and territory of Avignon, and the atrocities com- 
mitted there by the reyolutionists, and upon the 
seizure of a portion of the dominions of the 
bishop of Basle, Pitt reminded the House how 
in one year (1792) the French had hurled a decla- 
ration of war against Austria, against Prussia, and 
against the German empire — a declaration which 
could have been justified only on the ground of a 
combination and league of sovereigns for the dis- 
memberment of France, and he then added, with 
great warmth, 1 say that lome of the documents 
brought to support this pretence are spurious and 
false , I say, that in the documents that are nnt 
so there is not one word to prove the charge pno- 
cipally xehed upon — ^that of an intention to effect 
the dismemberment of France, or to impose upon 
It, by force, any particular constitution. I sty 
that, as far as we have been able to trace what 
passed at Pilnitz, the declaration there signed re- 
ferred to the impTiBonment of Louis XVI its nn- 
mediate view was to effect his deliverance, if a 
concert sufficiently extensive could be formed with 
other sovereigns for that purpose It left the iqr 
temal state of France to be decided by the 
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restored to his libert\t iMth the free consent of the 
states of hiB kingdom, -tod it did not contain one 
word relative to the dismemberment of France ” 
He insisted that the explanations which Austria 
offered to France were in themselves satisfactory, 
and sufficient to ha\c prevented any war between 
those two powers, if one of them had not been fully 
determined to have war , that the then minister for 
foreign affairs at Pans (M Delessart) had an- 
nounced that there was a great prospect of an ami- 
cable termination to the discussions , but that it 
was notorious, and had since been cleaTl\ pro\ed, 
on the authont} of Brissut himscff, that the violent 
party in France considered such an issue of the 
negotiation as liktlv to be fatal tj their projects, 
and thought, to use Bri'^aot’s own worls, that 
“ v ar n a? vect vvary / > f ri ltdale the i e\ olution * 
Hence followed notiiur and insurrection at Puns, 
the dismissal of M Deless irt , a most insolent and 
arrogant ultimatum , and then a declaration of war 
against Austria, a war which was nithing but a 
war of aggression on the pait ot 1 ranee The king 
of Prussia had declared that he should consider 
war against the emperir or the empire as war 
against himself, that, as a co estate of the empne, 
he must defend ts rights , that, is an all\ of the 
emperor, he must support him if attacked , and 
that, for the sake of his own dominions, he felt 
himself called upon to resist the progress ot French 
principles, and to maintain the balance of powei 
in Europe W ith this notice before her, 1 ranee 
declared war ogiinst the emperir, and the war 
with Prussia was the necessarv consequence of this 
aggression The w ar against the king of Sardinia 
followed next The declarati m of that war was 
the seizure of Savov b\ the republicans, who had 
found out, bv some light oi n ituri , that the Rhine 
and the Alps were the natural limits of 1 ranee 
'l^ith resjiect to Spam the war was e\idtiith and 
incontestablv begun bv I ranee Bevoiid the -Vlps 
the king of Naples hid been outrageousU insulted 
in his capital, and the whole coast ef Italv hid 
been threatened with destruction, 1 mg before anv 
prince or government in that peninsula thought of 
j iiiiing the coalition Pitt drew a striking pi( ture 
of the proceedings which had since taken place in 
that bwutiful eouiitrv the virtual deposition oi 
the king of Sardinia , the conversion of Genoa and 
Tuscan} into democratic republics, the revolution 
of Venice, and the iniquitous transfer of that an- 
cient republic to \ustria , the expulsion of some of 
the helpless princes, the plunder of them all, the 
beggary brought upon all the upper classes of 
Italians, and the anarchy and demoralization intro 
dneed among the poorer citizens lie bade the 
House look at the fate of Switzerland, and at the 
circumstances which led to the destruction of that 
unoffending and devoted country — ** a country 
which had long been the faithful ally of France, 
which had never given an} cause of jealousy to 
any other power, which had been for ages pro- 
yerbial for the simplicity and innocence of its 
manners, and which had acquired and preserved 


the esteem of all the nations of Europe — which had 
almost, bv the common consent of mankind, been 
exempted from the sound of war, and marked out 
as a land of Goshen, safe and untouched m the 
midst of surrounding calamities ’* He asked whe- 
ther the disasters of Sw itzerland — of all Europe — 
were to be chsrged upon the provocation of Eng- 
land and her allies, or upon the inherent principles 
of the French revolution, which, after causing such 
miserv and carnage at home, had carried desolation 
and terror over so large a portion of the world® 
This inherent principle of the revolution was 
nothing but an insatiable love of aggrandisement, 
coupled with an implacable spirit of destruction 
directed against all the civil and religi us institu 
tions of every ccuntrv This, the first moving 
and acting spirit of the French revolution, was the 
spirit which animated it at its birth, which grew 
with its growth, and strengthened with its strength 
It had been invunibly the same in ever} pciiod, 
and under the dominion of cverv part} , it had 
been inherent in the revolution in all its stages. 
It had tipiallv belonged to Brissot, to Robespierre, 
to Tillitn, to Rcwbell, t > Barras, and 1 1 ever} one 
of the leaders of the Directory, but to none more 
than to Bonaparte, in whom all p wers were now 
conce ntr itcd and united He nieiiti jned the seizure 
of the island oi Malta and the invasion if Egvpt 
“ Ihe all searthiiig eve oi the 1 r neh rev lution, * 
said he, * lo ks to cverv part if Furipe, and 
every quirter of the glibe, in wb eh can be found 
an object cither of acquisiti ii or jilundcr Nothing 
i« too great for the tenieritv of i| 4 > ambi i n — nothii g 
t ) small or insigniiieaiit for tin gras]) of its i ipa 
city ** lie ehiraelii and po iti n ot honapirte, 
ind the li ibits iiid condition of the 1 reiiJi }>e< j Ic, 
alike pile billed the h |e if inv honourable or 
listing ))eue In ticating with thim, the most 
that w I cou d expect would be a hollow trucu of 
some twelve or eighteen months’ duration, and 
then, if tcmjitid bv tbi uppeiraiiee ot some fresh 
insuriectioii in IreUnd, eneouriged bv renewed 
ind unrestr lined eommunication with France, and 
fmicnicd b^ afresh infusion of la obin principles, 
Bonaparte taking advantugi of the reduced siite 
of ur fleets, of the disembodiment i f our miliiia, 
of the reduction of our rcj^ular armv, might tell us 
that the hollow truce was at an end 0} suddciil} 
landing 30,000 men on the Irish cuist 

On the 17lh of Februarv a debate took place on 
a royal message, in which his majestv, after inti 
mating that he was concerting such engagements 
with the Emperor ot Germany, the Elector of Ba- 
varia, and other powers of the empire, as might 
materially conduce to the advantage of the com 
mon cause in the course of the ensuing campaign, 
stated tliat, in order to insure the benefit of this co- 
operation at an earl} period, he was desirous of au- 
thorising his minister to make (provisionally) such 
advances of money as might be necessar} in the 
first instance for this purpose , and his majesty re- 
commended It to the House to enable him to make 
such provision. Put declared that 500,000/ and 
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no more Has the Bum which it would he neccBsary 
to advance “ by waj of commencement ** Mr Tier- 
ney objected in strong terms to every part of the 
propoBition, taxed Pitlvvith special-pleading ambi- 
guit}, and defied him to state the real aim and ob- 
ject of the war. “ He defies me,’* replied the mi- 
niNter, “ to state in one sentence what is the object 
of the war. Not in one sentence, but in one word I 
can tdl him, that it is security — securitv against a 
danger the greatest that ever threatened the world* 
It is Fecunt} against a danger which never existed 
111 any past' period of society — against a danger 
w Inch threatens all the nations of the earth ’** The 
motion was carried by 162 against 19 A proposal 
for an inquiry into the causes of the disgraces 
which had attended our arms in Holland— an in- 
quiry which might have been productive of much 
good, if it could only have been conducted in the 
right spirit and with proper moderation — was in- 
stantly quashed by the huge ministerial majority 
The total of the supplies voted for the year was 
47,490,739/. In detailing his wavs and means 
Pitt now estimated Ins income-tax at onlv 
*1,300,000', hut expressed a confide lit hope that 
It would soon Meld a great deal more. He ne- 
gotiated a new loan of 20,500,000/ by annuities, 
and imposed a variety of new taxes. On the 
annual motion fur renewing the act fur 6UB])ending 
the Habeas Curpus bill, there was a very stormy 
debate, but the measure was earned by the usual 
majorities. The attempt of the nianiic, Hadfidd, 
on the 15th of May,* to shoot the king in Drury 

* Thf I mil on thm dB> r in mnre than nm riih of I ising hu lift 
In tiu intriiln., « hile attindiiij; tht flild o\(r(i>H<i ot tlu i^niDdier 
biUtliun <1 tilt (« lanlH iluiiuk, out ot th i II is i / tU to tt 
wniSiwl linm ihi miisKitot on« of tlit Mihliim iiiid tht 1 all hit a 
Mr OiiKhi sihrk iii thi iiaii nfliic win si is si mint, null ti.ht 
iBida I fini tht kui|; A r ] iil txaii iiintini was niiult ol tht nr- 
i niche IwMS it the s Iditrs I vu U il d nit li id ti tl t dme \it\ ot the 
ni III thiit hull flit <1 tht bull lii tl t i vi niii.,, i-. Hit kiiu eiitt ltd the 
1 ox Ml I)tdr\ I Milt II e III III till, f It htmidiiin nt r tin oitiuhtra and 
j lilt under the iMia dis li irK« d ii ) i^t 1 nt him On heaiiii^ Uit re 
1 lit Ilia nuiistv i»h I ud iiUuu t.d uhiiit 1 nil st ]i<> tr in the tl mr 
Btopfiediind BtoiNl lirinl\ Thi mm wu' i istiintU Mi/ed iiud < iriied 
luhiiid thi attnea tin np]iaii iiilt not in tl t li ist diM inttitid, 
rime fniinrl to thi fiont ni tin liox, and thm the ir uiU 1 mid \ii> 
lo> il audience Lhiind i nihiisi isi unlit . ind niiilt tht ititirmtia 
aiiiK ‘ (f id a i\i the kiiii: t lit o\i i In the ftiet n loom it pit- 
seiith di'<o\ led that tin man thiuiih n>« a «otI tiv MUtismitli 
I to which Halt lit hid lietii In nil had nteiit t Ineii u aohtiei nnd 
liHil arntd on the Coiitiii iit in tht lath li„ht drH,>oona, that he had 
I eeii repe iteillt and Imdlt wn iniled, particuhiih iii the liiiid nnd 
that thnui(h aiim a d rut nal on mot joint- he woa n aiiiii on 
tthira \s ihr I* ime irVVuliuand the l)iikt ol Vork enteiidthe 
loom he ama hi tht diil r 1 know tniirioial hi.liutaa— Gotl bluw 
\ iiii — Vou lire u ifood fillnw I — I hiiio aeiied with >our huhneaa, 
nnd (pniniinK to a detpciit oter hia i>i, nnd iinnther lin^ ariirinihia 
die k) I not tliese mid moii thnntlieae, iii B'htinf; ht i nii aith ' At 
I iiicellea 1 wmm lift thnt houta nmonu the anul in a ditrh and wna 
taken priaonirbj the Pniich I li d m\ aim bioken 1 1 a aliot nnd 
eiitlit bulire wounds in m\ he id I ut I rerotend and here I nm I 
W|it.n naked whit hud induced him to attempt tht It eol hiBaotiiti..n, 
he rei lieil that lit had not attempted 1 1 hill the kiiiK— that he had 
fired puqi •oeh mrr the rotal I ox — hut he won as to nl i ahot asaut 
in EuKinnd and miiat h i\e hit thi kiii|; if lu hud tiled —that lit was 
wexr\ of life wisl ing to die, hut not tu die hi hia own hands, thnt 
lie hod hoped the people would hate lallen upon him and killed 
him and that nowr lit honed the law would finish him Tu the qnee 
lion whether he belonged to an\ ol the po/tttmf aotiotiea he anawered 
Nu that hr only beluiurd to a club ot Odd Pellowa and to a benefit 
Mclety After tfiia be liegnn to tilk eerv incoherently about dreams 
and Msiona and a great commiaaion he had reci ived in hia sleep— 
about marttrdom and peraoeution and npetially eome msaterioui 
peraeeuliona he hod un lerttone in Franee He wae tried in the Court 
of King*! Bench fur high treaaou It wraa elearh proved that he had 
beeD for loine time Inaune, and he waa therefore acquitted, but not 
illasharfed In the montii of July 1802 he found meana to eoeape 
froa Bedlam , but two dayt aftei he wu re mken at a public houoe 
U Deal, and brought bock to London The reit of hia lile Waa ipent 
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Lane Theatre, led to the insertion of two additioQaj 
clHuses in the Insanity Bill, by which the privileM 
of bail allowed to alleged lunatics waa considerably 
abridged, and the personal safety of the sovereign, 
which had been so ofien endangered by the at- 
tempts of insane individuals, was specially con- 
sulted. The scarcity of corn continued to ex- 
cite serious alaim, and a committee of each House 
was appointed to consider of the most effectual 
means fur remedying this distress. These com- 
mittees neither brought any great store of know- 
ledge to the subject nor disjilnved any great fer- 
tility of invention * they could do little more than 
recommend the use of brown bread instead of 
white, and of stale instead of new bread. After 
much discussion a bill was brought in and passed, 
prohibiting the sale of bread which had not been 
baked twenty -four hours, it being generally ad- 
mitted by the noble and honourable members of 
the committees, and bv the reputable London 
bakers, that people would eat a smaller quantity of 
stale bread than of new. On the same day that this 
bill was passed into a law the Archbishop of Gan- 
tt rburv recommended a series of resolutions, and a 
voluntary association, by which each of their lurd- 
shi})8 should bind himaelf to lessen as much ts 
possible the consuniptiun of bread and tloui in his 
Amily, and endeavour to introduce the use of such 
article^ as might he conveniently substituted in the 
])liice thereof* The resolutions of the archbishop, 
being reduced to the proper form recommended 
by the lord chancellor, were passed unanimously 
in the Ujiper House, and a message was sent to 
the Commons to acquaint them that their lord- 
ships had come to the said resolutions and agree- 
ment The ( ommons forthwith concurred with 
their lordships; and subsequently the example 
was followed very generally by persons of superior 
wealth and condition throughout the kingdom. 
Bounties were granted on the importation of grain 
nut only from America and the Mediterranean, but 
also from the Baltic; ent ouragemeiit was given 
tu the fisheries, the coni' mills were placed under 
certain regulations, and for the present the dis- 
lillcries were all stopped The ojiposition, without 
attempting to suggest any better cure for the exist- 
ing evil, laboured to show that the scarcity of 
corn arose solely out of the war, and that the con- 
tinuance of hostilities must subject the country to 

bMaaeii Niw irate and tlie mad lioiiae, and lie died in Nen Bedlam 
onlv a fia >eiirB iigu Wi aaa liim in Niviirate, luiae and oaao- 
iiatinK Willi other prleonera of m irlv eieij dearrli«Uon abont 
thi XI nr IBH lie waa then a good 1 Kiking, aoliller like man, wKh 
eixrteh any xiaihle aixna if iiibanitx But we were infoimed thatlm 
aaa enbjet t to i rciaional )iaroxxhmi and that niix tiLeaa In drinking 
diuxt him into a fuiio la atite And ytt uhtn ue iou Him, ke wa$mt 
luued tu nt dmhng bter ne irty atl day bmgj 

* Olio ol tlieae rebolutfoii waa thiib aolemnlx worded — "Wetl.e 
undentgnnd agrve that, uatil the 10th day ol Ot. toiler next we will 
not uiniume, n..r permit iii he conaiimtd, in dnx week within oiir 
reapectixe famitieh, moie wlMiiten hnud than in the pro|iertiiin at 
one aiiirteru loal for each >f the iiiillx idtiula if whom our eaitl 
famillee may he oompoeed , and alao that dining the name pmod, 
we w II diBcontinue and cauaa Ui he iliaioutiiiueil Writliln our aald 
familiee, all pattry " 

Betore thu Mr WiUierforee, In the ( ommona had eameatlv i«rom* 
mended thi proluhition al fancy nMt ind b armb an i tin j rohihllion 
ot the iiae or oate, eauptjur thn use yfu an, and J h ates ui (Ae arwue 
I yfyMnmmemt 
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i^l the horrors of famine and pestilence Pitt com- 
plained of the insidiote use made of this language 
in promoting certain measures out of doors — 
meaning hereby petitions for peace, petitions for 
parliamentary reform, &c — and insisted that no- 
thing could be more unfair in reasoning than to 
coiinut the present scarcit} isith the war, or to in- 
sinuate that us prosecution wrould interfere with 
tfiobe supplies which we might require 
At hrst the Irish parliament testified no great 
willingness to accede to the Union The re«(olu- 
tions which had passed the British parliament in 
1799 excited a ternble storm in Dublin and other 
towns , but It was observed that a large proportion 
of the Roman Catholic party, who had sudered 
most by the la c rebellion, prescr\ed a sullen neu- 
tralitv \\ hen the Irish C onimuns debated the ad 
dress propisedbi minibters in anawerto tht speech 
from the throne, in Januari, 1799, it was carried 
bv a mijo ity of on y om lole Yet, on the 15th 
of Januarv, ISjO a motion made in the saiiie 
House to declare their disapprobation of an Incor- 
porating Uni )n w 18 negatived l>\ a mti] )ril> of 42, 
the numbers being 138 againbt 96 On the 5th 
of February the wl ole plan of the Lnion was de- 
tailed bv Ij rd Castlerea^h, then principal sicrc 
tary for Ireland In addition to the ns luti ns 
already mentioned, as adopUd l)\ the British par 
liament, it was now proposed that the number of 
Irish peers to be admitted to the House of Ijords 
of the United Kingdoms should be four 1 ris 
bpirituul b\ rotation of sessions, and twciit) eght 
lords temporal elected for life b\ the peers of Ire 
land , and that the number of representatnes to be 
admitted into the H use of C ommons bh mid be 
one hundred 1 he st irm of oppobition rose t ) a 
hurneane but L rd Cabtlereagh s motion was 
carried in the Irish Commoi sb} 158 agaiubt 115, 
and in the Lirds the meabure of the I nun was 
agreed to b\ a ^reat nia) irity On the 1 lili of 
March Sir John Pirnell, a determined anti- 
unioiiist, intimated hib coiiMction that impr per 
influences had been employed over the prcbciit re 
presentatives of the Irish people, and that it would 
be propel to take ti e sense of the nation in a less 
questionable manner, and he movid an address to 
request his majesty to di soUe the prisent and 
convoke another parliament — a kind of Irish con- 
ventiunal parliament Mr Saunn spoke strongly 
in support of the motion, and of a dirtet up])cal to 
the Irish people The solicitor-general accused 
him of ** unfurling the bloody flag of rebellion ** 
Mr Egan accused the solicitor general and other 
members of administration of having unfurled 
** the flag of prostitution and corruption *’ In the 
end Parnell s motion was negatived by a large ma 
joritv After some more vehement debates the 
whole plan of the Union was approved by the 
same parliament which the year before had all 
but rejected it rri toto , and on the 27th of March 
the two Irish Houses agreed in a joint address, 
informing his majesty that they considered the re- 
aolutiOiiB of the British parliament as wuely cal- 


culated to foim the basis of an incorporation of 
Great Britain and Ireland into one kingdom, 
that they had adopted them as their guide, and 
now felt It their dutj to lav before his majesty the 
resolutiois to which they had agreed, and which, 
if they should be approved by the two Houses of 
the parliament of Great Britain, they were ready 
to confirm and ratify, in order that the same might 
he established for ever by mutual consent of both 
parliaments On the 2nd of April this address, 
together with the resolutions, was laid before the 
British parliament In the Upper House l^rd 
Holland c ntended that a Union would not remedy 
the discontents of the various descriptions of per- 
sons composing the Irish community , that it 
would not insure a redress of their grievances, but 
would increase that influence which was already 
the object of general complaint, that it was evi- 
dently offensive to the i,ieat body of the Irish 
pto))le , and that, if it bhould be earned into eflect 
against the sense of the people, it would endanger 
the conneMon between the two countries, and 
might posbihiv prodiKc irreparable mischief Loid 
Grenville defended tlie measure as equally btne 
filial t) both kingd ms, and, while eighty one 
peers voted with Grenville, only two — the Earl of 
Derby and land King— divided with Lord H 1- 
land In the Cuininons it was held b) some of 
the opposition that the Union would injure iiir 
constitution, ii asmucli as the influence of the 
crown arising from places in Ireland, hung row 
to be coneeiiMatid pon only une hundred meni- 
l>er«s, instead of three hundr^, the former number 
of the Irish Hi use of Comm ms, it must neeis- 
sarily be augmented Put replied that he wished 
n )t to augment the it fluence of the ctown that 
the system pr q oscil was rather calculated to 
fav )ur tlie pipular interest that the meinbtrs 
for Irish counties and prineipil iitiis would he 
sixty luht, the rem lining thirty two members 
being to be eliitid by towns the most consider- 
able in fuipulatur and wealth, and that, as the 
|ro)osed aldition would not make any change 
111 the 11 Urnal form ot British representation, it 
would ei al nme (f tiu se uangers which might 
attend iniuna'im Hi said that, if anything cnild 
( ounterbalancc ihi advni tages that must result from 
the Union, it would be the necessity of disturbing 
in any way the rcprescntxtion of England , but that, 
most fortunately, no such a necessity existed He 
went on — “ In stating this, I have not forgotten 
what 1 have myself fermerly said and sincerely 
felt upon the subjeit of parli imentary reform but 
I know that all o| inions must necessarily he sub- 
servient to times and circumstances , and that man 
who talks of his consistency merely because he 
holds the same qnnion for ten or hfteen years, 
when the circumstances under which that opinion 
was originally formed are totally changed, is a slave 
to the most idle vanity Seeing all that I have 
seen since the period to which I allude , consider- 
ing how little chance there is of that species of re- 
form to which alone I looked, and which is as dif- 
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fercnt from the modern Bchemes of reform as the 
latter arc from the constitution, seeing that inhere 
the greatest changes have taken place the most 
dreadful consequences have ensued, and inhith ha\e 
not been eonhned to the country inhere they on 
ginated but ha\e spread their malignant influence 
to almost every part of the globe, shakioa the fabric 
of evcr\ government , seeing that in mis general 
shoe k the constitution of Great Britain has alone 
remained pure and untouched in its vital prin- 
ciple^ , • • • • I ®«yi when I consider all these 

circumstances, I should be ashamed of myself, if 
an\ former opinions of mine could ntm induce me 
to think that the form of representation vrhnch, in 
such times as the present, has been found nmph 
suflicient for the purpose of jirotecting the interests 
and securing the happiness of the people, should 
be idl} and wantonly disturbed from an\ love of 
experiment or any predilection for theory Upon 
this subiect, I think it rieht to state the inmost 
thouffhts of m} mind , I think it right to declare 
m\ most decided opinion, that, e\en if the times 
were ])ropei for experiments, an\, e\cn the slightest 
change in such a constitution must be considered 
a«> an evil In conclusion, Pitt jroposed tht im 
mediate adoption of the resolutions voUd b\ the 
Irish ] irl lament Mr Grev moved uii amend- 
ment, * J hat an humble address le presented to 
hiB majestv, proving that he ^ill be i,ruciou8lv 
pleased to direct his ministers to suspend all pru- 
ce< dines on the Irish Union til the bentiments if 
the Irish people respecting that measure can be 
nsccitiined ’* This aniendintnt w is rejected by 
216 against 30 Ihe tliiec first Ksoluti ms viere 
then carried ivithrut oj p in i , and, all pticeed 
inL,s both in Ireland and in 1 luland relative to 
this great national meisure biuu (oncludid in the 
m mth of June, the \ct of I_ nion received the royal 
assent on the 2nd of July On the «.0th parlia 
rnent was prorogued, the sjeechfnm the throne 
expressing peculiar satisfaction at the clleiting of 
an entire union between the two islands, wh ch his 
md]isty w mid ever consider as the happiest event 
of his Kicn, being ptrbuaded tint nothing could so 
efft dually contribute to the happiness of his Irish 
subjicts, and to the strength, pros^ienty, and power 
of the whole empire But there were other less 
cheerful notes in the royal speech, fur the course 
of the campaign on the Continent had, by a sudden 
reverse, disappointed the sanguine hopes which had 
been entertained at its eummencement 

Bmaparte tells us himself that the answer from 
London filled him with secret satisfaction, as war 
was necessary to maintain union and energy in the 
state, which was ill organised, as also to maintain 
his own influence over the imagination of the 
French people But notwithstanding this secret 
satisfaction, he in public pretended to be greatly 
grieved, and in a proclamation to the French peo- 
ple he complained of the obstin ite hostility of the 
English , and called upon the French to iurnish 
men and money in order to acquire peace by force 
of dima Giving the command of the army of the 
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Rhine to Moreau, the First Consul assumed the di- 
rection of tht army of Italy Having made a de- 
monstration of assembling an army at Dijoii in 
Burgund), where he never collected more than a 
few thousand men, mostly raw recruits or old in- 
valids, Bonaparte secretly directed a number of 
regiments ^rom the interior of France to assemble 
in Switzerland, in the town of Lausanne and along 
the Lake of Geneva The Austrians, lulled into 
security, continued their operations against Genoa 
and on the side of Nice, recovering the greater 
part of that maritime country, and menacing the 
old French frontier beyond it On the 13 h of May 
the First Consul himself appeared at l^ausanne, and 
prepared to march, with about 36,000 men and 
40 pieces of cannon, up the Great St Bernard, 
which had till then been considered impracticable 
for the ])a«>Bage of an armv with artillery His left 
Wing, 15,000 strong, under Moncey, was ordered 
to cross the Alps by the pass of St Gothard, while, 
on his right, 500 ) men under Turrenu were to cross 
at Mont Cenis, and 5000 more, under Chabran, 

I were to pass by the way of the Little St Bernard 
I The passage of th Great St Bei nard w as attended 
with the greatest difbeulty, lying for the best part 
of the way among ro ks and pseeipiccs and eternal 
snows The cannons were dismuunttd, put into 
thchdlowid trunks of tices, and drugged by the 
s Idiers, the carnages were taken to pieces and 
carried on mules, or, slung upon poles, were 
borne on men’s shoulders Ihe powder and shot 
were jiaeked into boxes of fir wood, which were 
carefully la^^hed on the backs of mules Every 
inuU, neirly every sturdy peasant in those Alps 
was lured or pressed into the service , so that, as 
the artillery was not heavy, the bigguge, as usual, 
verv light, and the command of labour immense, 
both the fatigue and the difficulty must be con«idei- 
ably exaggerated in most of the French aceouiits of 
this enterpri^se On the 16tli of May Bonaparte’s 
vai guard under I aiincs descended from the Great 
St Bernard into the beautiful Piedmontese valley of 
Aosta, being elosely followed by the other divisions 
On the 17lh Lmnes drive in a detachment of 
Austrians, who were as much astonished at the 
appearance of the French in that quarter as if the 
tiieiny had descended from the clouds Between 
A sta and Ivrca the fort of Bird commanded the 
direct road, the deep and nuirow pa«8 which leads 
into the Picdmon ese plains, and which at that 
point IS not above fifty yards wide, with rocks on 
either hand, and the rapid riv er Dora running m 
the midst The French van in their haste came 
suddenly upon it, and, after making a useless at- 
tempt to carry the fort, they fell into a panic But 
Bonaparte came up and ordered that Fort Bard 
should be turned , and this was done bv climbing 
the heights of Albaredo He then jnished forward, 
driving several Austrian divisions before him, for 
the Ticino, on the banks of which river he was to 
be joined by Moiieey, ( habran, and Turrtau, who 
had passed the ban ler of the Alps by easier roads 
On the 2nd of June Bonaparte euiercd Milan with- 
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out an> opiiosition, and waa there ) incd some 
of hi8 diviaiona On the 5th of Tune, after his 
Boldiers had eaten their shoes and the leather of 
their knapsacks, Massena gave up Genoa to the 
Austrian general Ott and Admiral Lord Keith 
More than a ^eek before this event Mclas the 
commander in-chief of the Austrian arm\ advised 
of the descent of the First Consul into ItaU b) so 
unexpected a route, retract d h s steps throu.^h the 
Nissard countrv and the territ ries of the Genoese 
republic, be ng ft Mowed b\ Suchet who had betn 
contending almost h pcleosh on the old fniiticr 
line of France W ith consideral le rapidity the 
old Austrian contentritcd his scattered f rets at 
Alessandria, a well fortified town in tne open plain 
of Piedmont e mu«>t p ss over the minor < pc 
rations and comba s to come to the decisive affair 
Marchini; to meet Mclas, B niparte crossed the Po 
at Piacenza, drove back Melus’s advanced guard, 
and took up a positi m in the plain of Mareneo, 
on tne right bank of the insit^nificant river Bur 
mida, and close in front of Alessandria On tne 
verv next dav, the 14th of June, Melas came out 
of Alessandria, crossed the Bormida in three co- 
lumns, and attacked the French F or a long time 
the Austrians earned everv thing before them, and 
at four o’clock in the afternoon the battle seemed 
lost to the French, who were retiring on all points, 
and in considerable disorder Mclas, oppressed by 
age and infirmities, exhausted bv the fatigues he 
hod undergone, and fondiv fanc)ing the victory to 
be secured, quitted the field and returned to Ales 
sandria Ihe commander-in-chief was ecarcel} 
gone ere his advancing and v ictorious column was 
suddenly confronted by a fresh French division 


under Geieral Desaii, and was presentlv after- 
wards charged in flank bv a mass of heavy cav ilr) 
commanded b\ the vo\ini;er Kc Hermann But for 
the opportune arrival of Desaix and Kellermain, 
the mam armv of the Fn^ Consul was cleirlv 
ruined and n thing but the cxtraordinar) luck of 
the man and somi new blunder or torpidit} on the 
part of the Austrians could have allowed him to 
rccroBS the Alps otherwise than as a fugitive * 
But now his flving columns rallied, and the Aus- 
trians who hud ftiiijht hard all dav, allowed their 
cclunin to be I roken General Zuch, Melss’s se- 
ct nd in command, was taken pri oner with nearly 
all hiB stuff a p .me arose, and horse and foot fled 
buk 111 coiifuB on tow irds the B innida, the cavalry 
in tluir friiitic haste riding ovtr the infantrv 'Ihe 
Au triur official rep rt stu cd their total loss in 
killed, wounded, aid pnsoners at 90G9 men and 
1423 horses The French stated tl eir own loss at 
onh 4000, and that of the Austriins at 12,000 
But It has been proved that the loss of the French 
must have been much greater Desaix, who had 
saved them, was shot thiough the heart at his first 
charge Fie had arrived from Egypt only a very 
few davB before, and hud made all possible haste 
to join the First Consul Neither during the battle 
nor in his preceding campaigns in Italy had old 
Melas shown any want of judgment or of hrmness , 

* At thH erisif of hu fortanH Napolrun Bonaparte ran other naka 
bmidea tlie | nl a chanera of war A rommenlal Ira viler who h d 

J ultted the 1 lain f Marengo at the m iinant when the French were 
ying poated to Parla witi great B|ieefl and announced that Buna 
parU a army had been annihilated A republican party whe were 
already dug uted ly the mire tlua regal power whieb the young 
PntLoua 1 had amumed (iromoted an intrigue for remoilng him 
from the head of the g rrrnment an 1 for giving hb power with aomi 
] roper llmltatkma tuCarnul whuae pure repu litaaumwaaaupiioaed 
to be above auapkkm 
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but after hia defeat, and when he came to negotiate, 
it leemed as if hia eight} -four years had indeed 
reduced him to a second childhood Perhaps, how- 
ever, the Austrian and Italian diplomatists who now 
gathered around him may be more answerable than 
he for the pusillanimous, imbecile (or it may be 
treacherous) throwing up of a game which was not 
ytt lost — of a great game, where the stake was little 
less than the whole ot Italy Even after his serious 
rextrsc Melas might have collected in the field from 
40,000 to 50,000 men , General Ott had thrown a 
great force into Genoa, it d most of the fortresses 
were well garrisoned \et, by the armistice con- 
cluded on the 16th of June, the Austiians gave up 
Piedmont and the Genoese territor\, with all their 
fortresses, including Alessandria, which might have 
stood a long siege, and the superb Genia, which 
hud only been taken from the French eleven davs 
before this disgraceful armistice, after a ver} lung 
siege and at an enormous expense The trench 
were to keep all L mbardy as far as the river 
Oulio In return for all these immense sacrifices, 
old Mclds was allowed to withdraw his trtops to 
the line of Mantua and the Mincio W e have been 
assurtd, both b} French officers and b^ Italian 
gintleinen, who were either in Bonaparte’s camp 
or living near the scene of the battle, that, when 
the c nditions of the armistice were first made 
known, all were astonished, and manv could not 
bel eve them On his return to Milan fi m Mu 
reng), the tirst Consul was received in triumph, 
1 ke a consul and conqueror of ancient Rome 
Ihc Milanese, who arc raher distinguished by 
their honest simplicit\, called him the unique man, 
the e\tr lordinary hero, the incomp irablc model c f 
greatness, the liberator of Italv , and exulted at his 
Cuming to lestore libertv to Atf bclived Cisdlpine 
pe pie Bonaparte, in return, gave back compli- 
ment fur cm iliment, sp ke a great deal about 
letter*, sciences, and arts, about peace and its 
ble‘'‘>ings, and even about religion He ordered 
the LniverBit\ of Pavia to be re opened, and a 
liberal increase of salar\ to be paid to its pro- 
fessors , he api ointc 1 a number of new men — for 
the must part of indisputable merit^to 611 chairs 
m that ancient seat of learning In Milan he 
ere lied a ct nru/fa, or council with legislative power, 
and a committee of government w iih the executive 
ower, but over all these Milanese or Lombards 
e put a Frenchman who, nominally minister ex- 
traordinary from the trench republic, became 
prime minister and president, or dictator, of this 
provisional government In all these matters 
Bonaparte proceeded according to his own ab- 
solute will, and on hiB own single authority, not 
deigning to inform his brother consuls, or the 
senate, or the tribunes, or the legislative body at 
Pans, either of what he was doing, or of what he 
intended to do in future The Italian democrats 
and ultra republicans, with whom alone he had 
sought friendship and alliance at the time of his 
first invasion of Italy, were now spurned, repro- 
bated, and driven from the light of his presence, 
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as dangerous fanatics, or selfish, rapacious, tho- 
roughly immoral demagogues The fools did not 
dare to ask where was the perfect liberty aud 
equality which be had promised them m 1791 — 
nmong themselves they called him an aristocrat, 
and even a tyrant, but in public they only spoke of 
him as of a demigod The men he called around 
him were all of those classes which had passed for 
the aristocratic , — ^they were men of family, name, 
and property, or men of learning and science, 
there being among them even bishops * But these 
personages were in their turn to be almost as much 
caj( led as the sans-culottic party had been, for they 
were artfull} led to hope that Bonaparte, himself 
an Italian, or the native of an Italian island, whose 
mother tongue was Italian, whose famil} once flou- 
rished on the banks of Amo, and had transferred it- 
self from Tuscany to Corsica only a few generations 
since, intended nothing less than to give a national 
union and independence to Upper Italy at the first 
peace he should be able to make, as a grand pre- 
paratory step to the indcnendence of the whole of 
the peninsula ' Other Milanese and Lombards of 
the higher classes, whose Italianism was less fer- 
vent and sanguine, whose patriotism was rather 
limited to their own portion of Italv, and whose 
lupes or wishes scarcely went be}ond the enjoy- 
ment of I eace, and of a quiet, unoppressive, gentle 
government, such as thev had enjoyed more than 
once under the dominion of Austria, and especially 
in the da\s of Maria Theresa and Joseph II , but 
which would be sweeter and dearer if it could be 
enjoved without an} foreign dominion, trusted that, 
when the storms of war were blown over, they might 
be left to govern themselves in tranquillit} It is 
difficult to conceive how any of these hopes could 
ever have been entertained by rational, well informed 
men (and man> of the two classes of hopefuls were 
men of knowledge and oi genius), but we know, 
and from other sources than speeches and addresses 
and adulatory poems, that they were entertained 
and fondly cherished by man} of the best of the 
nobility and citizens of Upper Italy , and that, too, 
in the midst of a renewed s}stem of plunder, spolia- 
tion, and dilapidation , for, although the more pri- 
vate robberies of the kind which had been prac- 
tised by the Conventional commisbioners were 
checked under the Consulate, the public robberies 
were perpetrated as unblushingly as ever Having 
established a provisional government in Genoa, and 
another in Turin — although here the present King 
of Sardinia, Charles Emmanuel, was shut up m the 
cicaaei of his capital — Bonaparte returned to Fans, 
where he made a triumphal entrance on the 3rd of 
July 

The French army on the Upper Rhine, under 
Moreau, had been scarcely less successful than the 
army of Italy Moreau crossed the Rhine on the 
25th of April , and, after defeating the Austrians 
under Kray in several engagements, he penetrated 
to Ulm As soon as he was apprised of the First 
Consul’s successes beyond the Alps, he crossed the 

* Carlo fiotUu 
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Danube, drove the Auatnane from an entrenched 
camp» overran a greaf part of Bavaria, captured 
Munich, the capita, and presaed upon the frontiera 
of the emperor's hereditary dominions The armi- 
stice concluded in Italy did not e\tend to Germany , 
but Bonaparte ordered Moreau to accede to the re- 
quest of the Austrians for a truce till the month of 
September The Russian Czar, instead of assisting 
his imperial brother, now seemed disposed to join 
the First Consul Conditions or overtures of peace, 
such as became an ambitious conqueror, were now 
tendered b^ Bonaparte, but Austria refused to 
treat without England, and France demanded an 
armistice by sea as a preliminary to the negotia- 
tions with England * The obiect of this last de- 
mand was as transparent as air the Fiench gar- 
rison 111 Malta, and the French army in Egypt, 
seemed on the point of surrendering to the English, 
and the First Coii'^ul wanted to send reinforcements 
to those countries during the naval armistice But 
the armistice was instantly refused by the British 
government, and hostilities were recommenced by 
land and by sea, the Emperor of Germany and the 
King of Great Britain reciprocally binding them- 
selves not to conclude a peace the one wi hout the 
other At the word given by Bonaparte from 
Parts, three French armies put themselves in mo- 
tion nearly at one and the same moment Ti c 
army of Italy, now under General Brunc, droie 
the Austrians from the Mincio, and beyond the 
Adige and the Brenta, and advanced to within a 
few miles of Venice Macdonald, with another 
armv, occupied the passes of the Tvrol, being pre- 
pared to reinforce cither Brune in Italy or Moreau 
in Germany Moreau himself directed the he ids 
of his columns towards Saltzburg and Vienna He 
was met near Haag by Archduke John, the 
jounger brother of his old adiersary, as brive but 
not ho skilful A general os the \rchduke Ch tries 
A battle took place which was decidedly favour- 
able to the Austrians , but lia/arding a general en- 
gagement on the 2nd of December, at Hohcnlindcn, 
lietween the rivers I-er and Inn, the Archduke 
John was thoroughl} defeated and driven from the 
field with the loss of 10,0(X) men Moreau, ad- 
vancing, occupied Saltzburg, and the road to 
Vienna seemed almost open, not onlv to his army, 
but also to the armies of Brune and Macdonald 
In this terrible condition the Emperor Francis 
was compelled to sue for a separate peace, and the 
British government obliged to release him from 
the terms of his alliance An armistice was con- 
cluded on the 25th of December , and the treaty of 
peace, called the treaty of Luneville, was siraed 
on the 9th of February, 1801 It ratified all the 
conditions of the treaty of Campo Formio, and in- 
cluded several new articles very humiliating to the 
House of Austria The emperor was to retain pot* 
session of Venice, but Tuscanv was taken away 
from the Grand Duke Ferdinand, and bestowed 

* PRttariiuiiin had aetually beni itniril at Vlirii h> TallcTnuid 
fv the Flm Conml and bjr the C«mnt da St Julien fir the ciB]«ror 
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upon IjOuis, son of the Duke of Parma, who had 
married a Spanish pnneess — ^the first consul, who 
had need of her further assistance, thinking it pro- 
* per to give some recompense to Spain for her past 
services, and for the serious looses her fleet had 
sustained in encounters with the British The 
emperor again acknowledged the independence of 
the Cisalpine and Ligurian republics, renouncing 
all right or pretension to any part of those Italian 
territories, and a new and extended and more ad- 
vantageous frontier was drawn for the Cisalpines, 
the line of the Adige being taken from the p nnt 
where that river issues from the Tyrol down to its 
mouth on the Adriatic Piedmont, which lay 
awkwardly between the Cisalpine and Ligunan 
republics, was for the present left to his Sardinian 
majesty Charles Emmanuel, whose fortresses and 
cities were occupied by French troops, whose sub- 
jects wire in a state of revolt, and whose authority 
scarcely extended beyond the walls of the citadel 
of Turin, into which he had been compelled to 
throw himself with his famiW, and a few faithful 
adherents * Through the mediation of the Czar 
Paul, the King of Naples obtained a peace shortly 
after, agreeing to cl ise all his ports against the 
English, and our only remaining allies, the Turk« , 
to withdriw some Neapilitan troops which he had 
sent into thi Roman States, and to give up the 
piincipality of Piombino with some other small 
detached territories which belonged to him on the 
Tubcan coast It was aNo prescribed to him by 
the first con«ul th It he must pardon allpJitical 
oflTtnccB committed by his unji subjects, restore 
the cunfisciitcd pr pertv of the Neapolitan rev i- 
lutioniBls, 1 her \tt all such of tlium as wen in 
prison, recall all that were in exile, both partie , 
or royalists and republiciins, being enj lined by 
Bonip irte to realize the political impo sibility of 
forgetting and fori^ivint; everything that had passed 
in tliat year of blood 179^ 

Through the liniidity of the court of Naples, 
winch became a ptritU punu af er the battle of 
Marengo the buj plies of eurn and other iiruvisiuns 
which hid been drawn from Sicily for the use of 
our Mtditriranean fleet, and ui our forces blockad- 
ing the Trench in La Valetla had been interrupted 
firmany months before king Ferdinand obtained 
the bnct respite of this treaty of peace , and, in- 
stead of starving out the Irench our forces and 
the poor Maltese, who co operated with us to a 
man, were in great danger of being starved away 
themselves but at last, after a blockade which 
had lasted for more than two years, the island of 
Malta was surrendered to the British troops, com- 
manded by Major-General Pigot, on the 15th of 

* Siewr »u coiintrj morecruallv pluadrrpd, uhatad and torn to 
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■ena igreid tl at the troopa Jiiml 1 1 e mahit i led lit of tl e monthly 
million bat he got tin livrei and did not maintain the tr mpe hed 
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Frendi aoldlara did Hit get quietly all that tluv aaiited the\ took 
It by force When money beeamt anirae the Pretioh commiaaiinn 
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church of 8ui>erga<— Carlo Butta 
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September The work ought to hap* been done 
■oouer, but the prize waz truly great, though it 
could be valuable only to the power that held the 
dominion of the aeaa 

Except in the aervicee which Admiral Lord 
Keith had rendered at the uaeleas reduction of 
Genoa, there was little more deserving of attention 
in anv of our military operations during this un- 
happy year The small island of Ooree, on tha 
western coast of Africa, with a dependent French 
factor\ at Joul, surrendered to Sir Charles Hamil- 
ton, who appeared before it with a small squadron 
early in the summer The Dutch island of Cura- 
90B surrendered to a small British force at the end 
of September Repeating the miserable blunder 
they had committed in the Quiberon expedition, 
and the expedition to He Noirmoutier in 179 d, 
our ministers sent over an expedition to the western 
coasts ot France to co-operate with the Breton 
rovalists and the insurgents called Chouans, who 
had flown to arms while Bonaparte was absent in 
Egypt, and had even made themselves formidable, 
but w ho had either been beaten and dispersed, or 
conciliated and won over by the consular govern- 
ment, months before our insignificant expedition 
appeared utT the coast All that could be done 
WAS to destroy some brigs, sloo] s, and gun boats, 
and a few worthless trading vessels The arma- 
ment then proceeded to the coast of Spain to de- 
i^tr y the arsenal and the shipping at Ferrol , but 
the commander of our land troois, Sir James 
Pulttnc\, fancying the defences of the place too 
strong, re embarked his troops almost as s mn as 
he had landed, and came away without doing any- 
thing S me time af er this Pultenej proceeded to 
Gibriltir and joined his forces to those of Sir 
Ralph Abercrombv, whi, with the Mediterranean 
fleet, still commanded by Lord Keith, was tomtke 
an attack iipor Cadiz, to burn the arsenal, and 
capture or destroy the Spanish fleet Absurd and 
apparently contradictory orders had been sent out 
by our government — by the admiralty and by the 
secretary of state — to the land and sea otbeers in 
c nnmaiid , a terrible epidemic was raging in the 
city , Lord Keith shrunk from risking his ships 
in a bad anchorage and among land batteries , and 
on the 6th of October, when General (afterwards 
Sir John) Moore and three thiusaiid men were 
actually in the boats to make the first landing, they 
were countermanded , and on the following day, 
amidst heartburnings, jealousies, and a deplorable 
confusion, the whole enterprise was given up, and 
our fleet sailed round to Gibraltar, blushing at the 
ridiculous figure it had cut before Cadiz General 
Pnlteney was soon sent with six battalions to 
Lisbon, as the Spaniards were threatening an in- 
vasion of Portugal , General Abercromby, who had 
been heating about the Mediterranean, the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and the part of the Atlantic nearest 
to them, with fifteen thousand soldiers cooped up 
in crowded transports, now fancying he was to be 
called upon one expedition, and now upon another,* 
* Gntiiral Muon «ho «m heart ly tired of thuisiliqg about wltli 
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did at last reoeive poaitive information that he^wwi 
to be employed in Egypt, but tha year was itoUr 
spent , and it was the middle of Demmber ere the 
armament got so far as Malta. 

The scarcity of grain mill continued at home, 
depressing the national spirit, which, during the 
whole year, had scarcely a ghoupae of victory or 
of gbry to cheer it The city of London and othar 
places presented petitions to the king in the month 
of October, imploring him to convene the parlia- 
ment That assemblv, which had taken auch 
paltry means to relieve the distress during the last 
session, met on the 11th of November, and passed,, 
in rapid succession, a number of acts, granting 
bounties on the importation of foreign corn, en- 
joining the baking of mixed and inferior flour, 
&c &c The hand of private charity did more 
good to tlie pour than all this legislation, sub- 
scriptions were entered into in all parts of the 
kingdom, immense sums were collected, and, 
though the people continued to be stinted in the 
luxury of the best w beaten bread — a luxury atill 
unknown to every labouring population m Europe 
except the Englibh — ^their sufferings were not to 
severe as might have been expected Some riots 
which took place were mainly caused by the igno- 
rance and impolicy of the government and courts 
of law in enforcing the old laws against forestalling, 
regrating, Ac , and they were put down without 
bloodshed, having been attended with no conse- 
quences more serious than the breaking of some 
c rnfactors* and bakers* windows, and some tri- 
fling temporary addition to the price of wheat, the 
holders b( mg terrified from Mark Lane * The 
impulsive ignorance was in both cases the same, 
b t 111 Pans the bread rioters seldom took the field 
w ithout committing atrocities 

After sundry attacks rather on the foreign policy 
of ministers than on their spintleas conduct and 
undeniable mismanagement of the war, a motion 
was made on the Ist of December, in the Com- 
mons, by Sheridan, fur an address to his majesty, 
earnestly to desire him to enter into a separate 
negotiation with France for a speedy and honour- 
ed e peace Tliib being negatived bv 156 against 
35, Mr T Jones, on tiie 4th of December, moved 
an address to implore his majesty to dismiss hia 
present ministers “ who, by their profusion and 
extravagance, had brought their country to the 
brink of famine and ruin, and who, by their 
iiicapacitv, had shown themselves unequal to con- 
duct the war with effect, or enter into negpU- 
ations of peace with honour ” This waa rejMt^ 
bv 66 against 13 Supplies were voted for three 
lunar months only For the service of the bsvv 
120,000 men, including mannei, were granted, 

out any determiMd oUact nyi that the anaamei t looked ae if It 
roviay id queet or adveaturae and the chapter of aceld nti 
It le DOt easy to coocehe ai ythintc moN like Inilircilitj than the 
erbole mauHHenieiit of this war e war by our puveran nt i 
* There were men e\en in he Biitleh parliemenl wi qpoiant of 
the and pnncipleHof public economy that the) would ha\e made tlie 
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mNUtm or in Saing that maxim lAi law which bad oauerd Mch 
dmperale euBfiuloii and niiuhiefm France lint luckily theMlegia 
latun wan hut a eontrai|iltble niuo iiy 
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hWk the lit of touar} to the let of April, 1801 
According to thelhniy returns the number of men 
leiRed in action, or who had died in the service of 
the army, since the commencement of the present 
war, was 48,971, and the number of effective men, 
rank and file, including invalids, militia, and fo 
leign corps, as well as the regular and fencible 
troops actually serving in the pay of Great Britain, 
was 168,082 

On the last day of the year the king closed the 
session of parliament, notifying that the time 
fixed for the commencement of the union of Great 
Britain and Ireland necessarily terminated their 
proceedings, and that the imperial parliamfnt 
(as the united parliament was to be called) was 
appointed to meet on the 22nd of Januar\, 1 601 

A D 1801 On the Ist of January a proclama 
tion was issued concerning the royal style and 
titles and armorial ensigns, henceforward to be 
used as appertaining to the crown of Great Britain 
and Ireland The regal title was expressed in 
English bv the words, ** Georee the Third, by the 
Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith ” 
Thus was judiciously relinquished the old title of 
King of 1 ranee, which, since the da\8 of Henry 
V , had been a ridiculous assumpt on on the part 
of our sovereigns The arms or ensigns armorial 
of the Ignited Kingdom were ordered to be, quar- 
terly, first and fourth England, second Scotland, 
third Ireland A new great seal was made in con 
formity with the alterations made in the ro\al 
tidei and arms In honour of the Union man\ 
new titles were conferred on the Irish nobility, and 
aeveral of them were created peers of the l)uited 
Kingdom 

On the 22nd of January the first imperial par- 
liament was opened by commission The former 
members for England and Scotland continued, ac- 
cording to the provision in the treatv of Union, to 
form part of the House of Commons , and Mr 
Addington was re-elected speaker Tlie king did 
not meet this parliament till the 2nd of Ftbru- 
ary, when all the members had been sworn, and 
other preliminary matters arranged I n his speech 
from tne throne, after adyerting to the happy ac- 
complishment of the Union, and to the unhappy 
course of events on the continent, which had forced 
his allies to abandon him, he announced that a 
fresh storm was gathering in the north, that the 
court of Petersburg had already proceeded to com- 
mit outrages against the ships, property, and per- 
sons of bis subjects , and that a convention had 
been concluded by that court with the courts of 
Copenhagen and Stockholm, the object of which 
was to renew their former engagement for re-esta- 
blishing, by force of arms, a new code of mantime 
law, inconsistent with the nghts, and hostile to 
the best interesU, of this country He stated that 
he bad taken the earliest measures to repel the 
aggressions of this hostile confederacy , and he ex- 
pressed his confidence that both Houses of parlia- 
ment would afford him the most vigorous and 


effectual support in his firm determination to mam. 
tain to the utmost, against every attack, the naval 
rights and interests of his empire Some mem 
bers of opposition recommended conciliatory mea- 
sures, and even the suspension of the right of 
search we claimed at sea, or a tacit assent to the 
principles of the armed neutrality, which the 
Czarina Catherine had first raised against us 
during the American war, and which the three 
northern powers were now about to revive, hinting 
at the terrible consequences which might attend 
the closing of the com ports on the Baltic in this 
season of scarcity Sir William Watkins Wynne, 
on the ministerial side, said that the emperor of 
Russia, besides renewing these bygme claims of 
the right of neutral flags, and abandoning his re- 
cent alliance with Austria and England — abandon- 
ing the common cause of order, and the balance of 
power — had committed such outrages on British 
subjects, as must unite every individual in these 
kingdoms in a firm determination to avenge and re- 
dress the indignity The hostility of the northern 
powers, he observed, by cutting us off from sup- 
plies of grain, might aggravate the dearth of corn, 
but the mildness of the present sesbon afforded 
hopes of relief at home, and Irom the jiiwer and 
valour of our navy we m ght augur suct^css in our 
just and defensive efforts Pitt expressed his re- 
gret that members of the legislature should increase 
our diffi uliies by starting a d)ubt on the question 
of our right of search, observing that it was singu- 
larly unfortunate that these honourable gentlemen 
eh mid have fir t begun Ml doubt when the enemy 
began to arm He defended the practice of 
searching neutrals which it might new be incum- 
bent upon us to vindicate bv force of arms, on the 
plea of right as well as of expediency Ihe prin- 
ciple on w hich we were acting had been uniyersally 
admitted and acted upon as the law of nations, 
except in particular cases, where it had been modi- 
fied bv treaties between states As to the particular 
treaties between us and the present hostile con- 
federates of the north, they included the right of 
search n strict and precise terms So much for 
the right , and now for the expediency 'U ere we 
to permit the navy of France to be supplied and 
recruited 7 Were we to suffer blockaded ports to 
be furnished with stores and provisions ? Were 
we to suffer neutral nat ons, by hoisting a neutral 
flag on a sloop or a fishing boat, to convey the 
treasures of South America to Spain, or the naval 
stores of the Baltic to Brest and Toulon? He 
asked the opposition whether the navy of France 
would have been swept from the ocean, and left in 
the state of weakness in which it now was, if the 
commerce of that power had not been destroyed, 
and the fraudulent trade of neutrals prevented by 
the vigilant exercise of the right of search 7 Mr 
Grey, allowing that the conduct of the Emperor 
Paul had been that of a madman, and violent ard 
hostile in the extreme, wished to draw a distinction 
between the conduct of Russia and that of Sweden 
and Denmark (the last of which three powers had 
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•w nnce thebegiming of thewar IcHted towwlt 
FriDoe, and ihown a decided hostility towards Eng- 
land) , but an amendment he mo>e4 was reject^ 
by 245 against 63 Preparations were forthwith 
made for sending that British fleet into the Baltic 
which, together with the death of the insane czar, 
put so speedy an end to this northern coalition , 
but before the tremendous battle of Copenhagen, 
and also before the brilliant success of the Egyptian 
expedition (the only army expedition, of all that 
Pitt had planned, that was successful and ho- 
nourable), the premier of seventeen years* stand- 
ing retired from his post While recommending 
and urging on the Union, he had flattered the 
Irish with the hope that that grand measure would 
be the best means of obtaining the abolition, or 
%ery great mitigation, of the penal and disabling I 
laws affecting the Roman Catholics, — ^that in the 
united parliament the obstacles might be removed 
which stood in the way of emancipation, and two 
anonymous but authoritative papers ( me known to 
proceed from himself, and the o her from Lord 
Cumwallis) had been circulated among the leading 
Irish Catholics, and were supposed ti have had no 
small influence in removing the obstacles which 
stood in the way of the Union Before committing 
himself thus deeply, he ought to have ascertained 
whether the strong religious scruples of George III 
would allow him to red<*ein his pledge When the 
question was first mooted (apparently in a council 
held towards the middle of January of the present 
year), the king's objections were found to be in- 
surmountable At the leyec, on Wednesday the 
2^th of January, the king said to Dundas, * What 
18 this that this young lord (Castlereagh) has 
brought over, which they are going to throw at 
ni} head? ’ Lord Castlereagh had brought oyer 
some plan of Catholic emancipation The king 
continued, ** I shall reckon any man my personal 
enemy who proposes any such measure' This is 
the most Jacobinical thing I ever heard of 
** You will find,” said Dundas, ** among those who 
are friendly to that measure, some you never sup- 
posed to be your enemies ”* On the 3lst of Janu- 
ary Pitt wrote a letter to his majesty , stating that the 
important questions respecting the Catholics and 
dissenters must naturally be agitated in consequence 
of the Union, that the knowledge of his majesty s 
general indisposition to any change of the laws on 
this subject must always have made this a painful 
task to him , and that it was become much more so 
by learning from some of his colleagues, and from 
other quarters, within these few days, the extent to 
which his majesty had entertained, and had de- 
clared, that sentiment, that every principle of 
duty, gratitude, and attachment must make him 
look to his majesty’s ease and satisfaction, in pre- 
ference to all considerations, except those arising 
from a sense of what, in hia honest opinion, was 
due to the real interest of his majesty and his do- 
minions , that under the impreasion ot this opiuoo, 
lie had concurred m what appeared to be Uie pre- 
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vailing MDtimeirt of the majority of the cabnmts 
that the admission of the Catholics and duscidtiM 
to municipal oflhieo, and of Gatholicirlo puhinieiil 
(from which latter the Protestant diaaentcn werd 
not now excluded), would, under cmtain condi- 
tions to be specified, be highly adviaable, with a 
view to the tranquillity and improvement of Ire- 
land, and to the general interest of the United 
Kingdom , that fur himself he was fully conviaeffl 
that the measure would be attended with no danger 
to the established church, or to the Protestant in- 
terest in Great Bntain or Ireland , that, now the 
Union had taken place, and with the new provi- 
sions which would make part of the plan, it could 
never give any such weight, in office or in parlia- 
ment, either to Catholics or dissenters, as could 
give them any new means (if they were so dis- 
posed) of attacking the establishment, that the 
grounds on which the laws of exclusion now re- 
maining were fiist founded had long been nar- 
rowed, and were, since the Union, removed After 
using \arious other arguments to prove that Catholic 
emancipation would consolidate and give full effect 
I to the Union by tranqiiillising Ireland, and attach- 
ing It by the bonds of aflection to this countiy, Pitt 
hoped that his majesty would maturely weigh what 
he now humbly submitted to him, drclariiig that 
in the interval that his majesty might wibh for 
consideration, he would not, on his part, importune 
Jus majesty with any unnecessary reference to the 
subject , and would feel it his duty to abstain from 
all agitation of this subject in parliament, and to 
prevent it, as far as depended upon him, on the 
part of others But then he said, that, if his ma- 
jesty’s objections to the measure proposed should 
not be removed, or sufficiently diminished to admit 
of Its being brought forward with his majesty’s 
full concurrence, and with the whole weight of 
government, he must beg to be permitted to re- 
sign — adding, however, that, if his majesty should 
consider his services necessary at the present crisis, 
he would not withdraw himself immediately, but 
would even continue, for such a short further in- 
terval as might be necessary, to oppose the agita- 
tion or decision of the question in parliament, as 
far as he could consistently with the line to which 
he felt bound uniformly to adhere —of leserving to 
himself a full latitud** on the principle itself, aud 
objecting only to the time, and to the temper and 
circumstances of the moment * 

On the very next day — ^the 1st of Fehruarv— the 
king replied bv letter, beginning with expressiM 
h B cordial affection for Mr Pitt, and his high 
nioD of his talents and integrity “ These mliiigji 
greatly add,’ said his majesty, ** to my uneasinqM 
on this occasion , but a sense of religious as wdl 
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M political dut} has made me, from the moment I 
mounted the throoo* to consider the oath that the 
wisdom of our forefathers have enjoined the kings 
of this re ilm to take at their coronation, and en- 
forced the obligation of instanth following it in 
the course of the ceremony with taking the Sacra- 
ment, haa so binding a religious obligation on me 
to maintain the fundamental maxima on which our 
constitution is placed, nameU, the Church of Eng- 
land being the establishid one, and that those who 
hold employments iii the state must be members 
of It, and, consequently, obliged not onU to take 
oaths against Popen, but to receive the Hoh Com- 
munion agreenbly to the Titc«< of the Church of 
England This piiniiple of duti munt, thcref ire 
prevent me from (li^cussing an^ pro] o ition tending 
to destroy the groundwoiL of our ha]lp^ constitu 
tion, and much more so that now mentioned In 
Mr Pitt, which 18 no lens than the cdiijihte oxer- 
throw of the whole fabric When tht Irish pro- 
positions [for the Cnion] were transmitted to me 
in A joint message fr( m both H luses of the British 
parliament, I told the lords and gentlemen sent on 
that occasion, that 1 would with plcisure ai d with- 
out deUx forward them to Ireland; hit that, ns 
indiMduals, I could not help acquainting them, 
tliat mx indination to an Unnn with Ireland was 
priiicipullx founded on a trust, that the uniting the 
established churches of the two kingdoms would 
for ever shut tin door ti anx further measures with 
respect to the Roman Catholics These two in- 
stances must show Mr Pitt, that my opinions are 
not those formed on the moment, but such as 1 
haxe 'imbibed for forty years, and from which I 
never can depart , but, Mr Pitt once acquainted 
with niy sentiments, his assuring me that he 
will staxe off the onlx question whereon I fear from 
his letter we cm nexer agree, — for the udxaiitigc 
and comfort of continuing to have his adxice and 
exertions in public affa rs, I will certamlx abstain 
from talking on tins sub]ect, wbuh is tbe one 
nearest m\ heart 1 cannot help if others pretend 
to guess at inx opinions, whuh I hixe nexer dis 
guised, but, if those whouiif rtunatelx dittir with 
me will keep this subject at rest I w 11, on mx part, 
most correctlx on mx pait, be siUnt also, but tins 
restraint I shall put on mxsclf from affection for 
Mr Pitt , but further I cannot go for I cannot sa 
crihce my duty to any consideration 1 hough 1 
d ) not pretend to have the power of changing Mr 
Pitt’s opinion, when thus imfurtunatelv fixed yet 
1 shall hope his sense of duty will prevent his re- 
tiring from his present situation to the end of my 
life , for I can w ith great tiuth assert, that I shall 
from public and firixate considerati ms, feel great 
regret if I shall ever find mxsclf obliged, at anv 
time, from a sense of religious and ])olitical dutx, 
to yield to his entreaties of retiring from his seat 
at the Board of Treasun ** * To this letter, w ritten 
on the Ist, Pitt rejdied on the 3rd of February 
He said that the final decision which hii majesty 
had formed on the great subject in question, and 

* Lettos from lila (.rorgo III Lr 


his own unalterable sense of the line which public 
duty required from him, must make him consider 
the moment as nowr arrived when, on the principles 
he had already explained, it ought to be his hrst 
wish to be released as soon as possible from his 
official situation , that, although he wished to con- 
sult as much as possible his majesty’s ease and 
convenience he must franklv confess that the diffi- 
culty of even his temporary continuance in office 
must necesianlv be increased, and might xeiy 
ahortlv become insuperable, from what he conceived 
to be the import of one passage in his majesty ’s 
letter, which hardly left him room to hope that 
those steps could be taken for effectually discoun- 
tenancing all attempts to make use of his majesty’s 
name, or to influence opinions on this subject, 
which he had ventured to represent as iidis- 
pensahlx necessary during any interxul in which 
he might remain in office He said that, as his 
majcstx's hnal decision was taken, the so ncr he 
was allowed to retiie the better it would be for Ins 
mHj(stx*B service, that he trusted no long d lay 
xxoiild he found nccessarx for forming a new ail- 
ministration, which might conduct the service with 
credit and advantage, while the feebleness and uii- 
certuiiity almost inseparable from attm]iorHrx go- 
vernment must soon jiroducc an efleet, both at home 
and abroad, from which serious inconxenien(t.B 
might be expected * On the 'ith of hebruaiy the 
king rej ined — He had flatter d himself that, from 
the Bti on g assurance he had given Mr Jbtt of keep- 
ing perfeetlx siUnt on the subject whereon they 
entirelx differed, provided^ Mr Pitt, on hi^ part, 
abstained from any disquisition on it f r the pre- 
sent, thex had both understood their present line 
of (oiiduct, but that, as he unf rtunatelx found 
Mr Pitt did not draw the same conclusion, he 
must come to the unjileusant deiisiun of acquaint 
ing him, that, rather than forego what he looked 
011 as hiB dutx, he would, without uiinreessary delax, 
attempt to make the most creditable ministeiial 
arr ingemeiit possible, and such as Mr Pitt would 
think most to the advantage of his service and to 
lilt secuTitx of the countrx , add lu, however, that, 
though it should he done wi h as much expedition 
IIS B4 difficiiH a subject would admit of, he could 
not vet hx how soon a new administration would 
he formed t It soon became known that the king 
had intrusted the formation of the new cabinet to 
Mr Addington, now Speaker, who was the sou of 
Pitt’s father’s faxourite jihysician. Dr Addington, 
and who had been brought forward in public life 
bx the Pitt family and connexions On the 10th 
of February liord Darnleyrose in the Upper House 
to move for an inquiry into part of the conduct of 
the existing administration Lord Grenville then 
stated, in the most downright manner, that the 
failure of their intentions in favour of the Roman 
Catholics had induced them to resign their places, 
which they now held only till their successors 
should be appointed At the earnest request of 
several peers, wrho knew the real state of the king, 

* I<ptt«n from ku ^ ^ fcc t U 
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Lord Damley agreed to poatpone hia motion. On 
the same day a letter was read in the Commons 
from Addington, tendering the resignation of hia 
office of Speaker, on account of his majesty*! 
declared intention of appointing him to a situa- 
tion incompatible with that post When this 
letter had been read, Pitt rose to state that he 
had his majesty’s commands to inform the 
House that the\ were to proceed in due time to 
the election of another speaker, and, in order that 
time might be had for co.isideration, he moved an 
adjournment till to-morrow Old Sir William 
Pulteney, viho seconded the motion, said, “ I have 
a ni^ht to say something 1 am now an old man, 
and have seen man} changes, i^ithout a real change 
of principle I ^ish to see that kind of change 
which I never yet saw , a change in which public 
men of all descriptions shall act from no other 
moti\c than the good of the pnblu, without having 
anv view to their own personal interests” The 
adjournment was a.treed to On the lollowing 
dav — the 11th of Februirv — the House proceeded 
to the election of a speaker The choice fell on 
the attorney general, Sir .John Mitford, who was 
proposed b\ Lord Hawkesburv, andstronglv com- 
nieiidcd and recommended by tlu ministerial oi 
Pittite partv Ou the 14th of February it was 
publicly announced that the king was confined to 
the house bv a vcfc/c told , and on the 16th the 
bulletin dechred that he was affected b> a fever 
but it appears now to be fullv proved that his ma- 
jesty was bufienng under a return of his former 
indisposition, brought on by anxiety and agitation 
of mind — an agitation o casioned principallv, if 
not entirclj , bv the Catholic question and the re- 
signation of Pitt • On the 16th, the order of the 
day for the House to resdve itself into a committee 
of supply being read, Mr Harrison rose to oppose 
it At the m > leiit, he said, when the House was 
called upon to pass a vote for so large a sum as 
28,000,000/ , there was no ostensible person at 
the head of affairs, on whom responsibility could 

* ‘ F 1 24 Tlie king in wn >11 it is repirti^l he is mil and 

that Wi lis tt nils 1 iin We are in a strangi situation Iialt a mi 
iiiBtr> 111 and half luotlier uut I'lU and Uund la ari. sai i tu be o\ t 
«helmid viith d 1 1 , 

112 It IS certain that Dr Wills u aith the kin. Tlie 
princi and Pitt at re tvtIiLT, aid the jiiiirt said to Pitt Vnu au 
still ministir To aim h tin other ii) In d *Ih )t it u rei,eiir\ )g 
reqiind \uur royal higl ness luid I fchill agree liett r tliau tlit list 
t me Oh * sai t tht ] rinci 1 sti things n la m a >ei> diflen nt 
liijht ft'uni ahut I did the S the ministry is Aiieh m lUled M 
Viiiiont and Haakttsbur> are iiislalL(.d and perhaps Udou— t* e rest 
not 

' Feb 2” Tlie kin(i s fi.\er Is leitiiig him. and he isjustnoa u 
he aas ahtn he Iw^an to mend taelve ^ears agi lhi> say I u ill 
ness aas hmui^ht on hy his taking i most extraordinary dose of 
James's poarders i f his oaii aotonl If ht does not make haste and 
reeoieri thire a ill be a ragenoy establulied upon tin. resolution entered 
into 111 PHO , 

* Feb 28 This morning I hear the king ■ life is in danger and 
somcUlk ut Ills not hettiug o\er the dav but as these aie not the 
most h y al of his sublecU I cannot trust to their intelligeac ’ 

•• MaiLli 2 The king is lecoiering fast, both head and health and 
there a ill )t LOurae be no m ition maile in the House about hu sitiia 
tion — Diary m • TAe C urU / Emipe at tke elohe t J tAe la$t an 
Mto i/enry ^wtnbmui tsq , author qf Tiavth w Spma, 

l^ilberfarn siya that ' the king s agitation at being urged to grant 
power to the Bomamsta ana in t uulikily to expnat him to siicli an 
attack He says that it aas on the 22 rd of February he heard lu the 
H nine of ComnioDs if the king a being ill m tAe aid way since 
Thuisd ly eyiuing last —l)ia y m Ltjt by hu ion. 
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I be fixed, fur the proper use aod application of the 
money. It was quite evident that Mr Put was 
no lunger in his former oflicial atuation, and it 
was very proper to know who were the persons 
that were tu direct the government and the energies 
of the coiintr}. If Mr. Pitt and his friends were 
allowed to obtain this vote of supply, it might be 
truly said that their entry into and their exit from 
office were both equall} marked by a wound to the 
character and eoiiaequi nee of that House, and to 
tlie constitution of the couutrj. Pitt replied that, 
whenever there arists a change of adminibtration. 
It must be left to the king to determine when the 
new arrangements shall take place, that it was 
contrary to the spirit of the constitution lor the 
House to assume any right of delerniiuation or 
dictation on a subject of that kind ; that, if any 
further deluj took place in voting the supplies, tlie 
business of the country must be at a stand still ; 
and that, if any sueh delay now took place, it 
would be iinposbihle for him to retire from office. 
He added that he eoneeived it tu be hib dutj not 
to resign till the House had voted the supplies for 
the vear, and he had explained the plana he had 
in contemplation for the public btrviee As for 
respunbihilit} , he obsei ved, that, though the present 
inmisters were to retiie from ofh(e, they would 

I never be far out of the way when an} inquiry was 

I proposed tu be instituted into their conduct ; and 
the new muusters who were to sueccul them, and 
under whose administiation the supplies must be 
expended, would surely be respoiibible for their 
use and application Sheridan, Wliitbieud, and 
others, supported Harrison, but his motion was 
negatived, after borne long debatcb, bv an immense 
mujoni} , and on the iU h of hebruarv the House 
resolved itself into a committee of supply The 
bum required amounted altogether, fur Great Britain 
and Ireland, to 42,197,000/ To raise it recourse 
was had tu the old svbtem —25,500 000/ was 
burrowed, and some new taxes were imposed* 
Pitt described the state of the finances and of 
trade as very flouiishng. The }ear 1801, he 
said, might be called the era of our prosperity 
as well as trial Our imports and exports were 
far greater than ihev wire in the }ear 1791 The 
war had been attended with a constant increase of 
commerce and of revenue, so that we were now 
distinguiblu d h} our probperit}, commerce, and 
naval superioruv, above all the other nations of 
the world, and it was singular, but not more sin- 
gular than true, that, though we had suffered so 
much from unfivoiiruble seasons, and from two 
bad harvests in bucccssion, the present year was the 
proudest the coimtry had ever known with respect 
to Its commerce There was no den}iDg the great 
increase of the national debt; but, without any 
diminution of confidtiire in that plausible inven- 
tion, he pointed to the sinking-fund as a sure re- 
medy for every financial evil. Besides the twent}- 
five and a-half millions loan for Great Britain, it 

• Thi Intel amount of the Inr >m«> lax ftir the yeai eiiiling on tli« 
btU of 4 itil 1801, amuuiiti d oulv tu 1,62. "41/ 
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was found neceisa^^to borrow about 2,500,000/ 
for Ireland The House ha\ mg agreed, after some 
slight alterations, to the resolutions upon the 
budget, Pitt, on the 14th of March, resigned, to 
the regret and perhaps to the dismay of a great 
majority in both Houses He was accompanied 
in his resignation bv Dundas, Earl Spencer. Lord 
Gren\ille, and Windham, two of these statesmen 
being the ablest, and two of them the most high- 
minded or most honest, of the public men of 
that di} , and other changes took place shortly 
after 

It was assumed bj Pitt’s enemies that his deli- 
cacy about his pledged faith to the Irish, and his 
decided sense of the justice and expedient y tf 
granting Catholic emancipation, were but pretexts . 
and that the real cause of his resignation was, his 
taidi conviction that he had involved the country 
in a lubjrinth fr m which he knew not how to ex- 
tricate It, being far too weak to carry on the war, 
and fur too proud to make peace with the French 
Whatever may have been the public and the 
private faults of this minister, meanness never 
appears to have been of the number , through the 
publication of the interesting letters which we have 
cited, we now know (what was onlv matter of tur 
mi^e at the time)* that the king most posiiivel) 
refusid to enable him to redeem hib pledge to tin 
Irish, b> carrying or promoting emancipation, and 
we are inclined to take the word of Pitt that this 
WR^ the real cause which induced him to resign 
Credit IS also due to the high character and veraci- 
ousness of men like Lord Grenville and Windham, 
who, both in parliament and in private and con 
fidenti il intercourse, declared this to be the sole 
cause of their quitting office w itli Pilt at this crisis 
It does not appear in the least probable that these 
individuals were dismaved at the northern coalition, 
or reduced to despair b) the continent d successes 
of Bonapirte and the forced dissolution of our 
foreign alliances There was not iii England a man 
who had more of the old English character — 
braverv, resolution, and a loathing of all that is 
mean — than 'Uindham almost the last words 
that Pitt delivered in the House as prime minisUr 
were words full of hope and confidence — he felt 
convinced, he said, that the British fleet would, 
with one blow, shatter the coalition of the North — 
but we can at the same time conceive that these 
men, and Lord Grenville aa well, seeing the yro- 
habiliiy^ of a short peace or truce being made in- 
evitable, shrunk with a natural and not dis- 

* * I (!«• Mr Pitt ersdll for hli mignatlon tf it oecuiaiicdby 
• roiiiUDee from anotber quarter to I u libenl ■rntlnento lowardi iha 
Catholin In Irvland and the Ihnarnten in thu c i intry — Letter M la 
ike BukapefLlamdnftotkelhkruf Orafttm la Amtedaiei ^ the Itfs 
Uamdaff' wrtttem by ol 

t It la hoawver Imt fair to atate that at thia momaot the war party 
In the oo intiy waa atill aacaad ngly atrong a il i vg tiation for paaoa 
oolv a prataability For thia a a have the authority of Pna hunaelf 
who aata own a month after Pitt had rmigued and had baau at v 
eeadnl by Addington — 1 haie liaird a gnat deal of tlie oonntry a 
being materially tnriicil with ntopaet to the war and 1 halieva It In a 
ipwal mawanra but 1 do not aea anv approach to wliat 1 c inalder aa 
good ft-nwral pnudplM —Letter to Dr Farr m the D ekt t/bawmet 
Fmrr I L D tfr mt* Mmuon qf ku L\ft aad /Fnttmgt %e by 
JehtJokmeumt MD 


creditable pride from treating with a party so 
arrogant as the first consul, and from exchanging 
diplomatic terms of respect and amity with indi- 
viduals whose characters they hated or despised, 
and whose principles they detested, and we can 
further conceive that, perhaps half unconciously to 
themselves, this natural pride weighed in the same 
balance with their point of honour respecting the 
C atholic claims This view of the case does not 
seem to us to be disproved by the fact (in itself, 
and by itself, not very crcditab’e to him) that Pitt 
returned to office in 1804 without making any 
stipulations with the king for the Catholic claims 
A letter that was now circulating in Ireland, and 
which was attributed to the retired prime minister, 
who certainly never denied the authorship of it, 
contained the following remarkable pasbage — 
“The Catholic body will prudenth consider their 
prospects as anting from the ‘ptrsems u^o now 
e^pouw thtir tnUresh^ and compare them with 
those which they could look to }iom any ot! tr 
quatUr Thev mav, with confidence, rel} on the 
zealous support of all those who retire, and of 
manv who nmiun in office, when it can be given 
with a prospect of success Thej mav be assured 
that Mr Pitt niH do hn utmost to estab i k their 
cm f* in the puldtc laiour (although he coi Id not 
concur in a hopeless attempt to force it m w), and 
pr pare the wa) for their finallv attaining their 
oljccts” This passage, which accompanied his 
a{>olo.,v for resigning, has been considered moie 
open to objection than the cred b litv of the state- 
ment of the cause of his re^nation It has been 
said that he sp ke os if the candour, gencrosit), 
and increasing enlightenment and toleration of 
the English people, and all the other champi ns 
of (lopular rights, were sources from which the Ca- 
tholics had nothing to hope, — as if all their hopes 
were to be cei trod in him , — that the language 
betrayed the fault of his character, which was not 
du|licitv, but solitary ambition, an ambition soh- 
tar) jet not selfish, the public weal being the sin 
cerest w ish of his heart, next to his being himself 
the chief uulministrator of it 

As soon as the serious nature of the king's in- 
disposition was made known, a new regeiicv bill 
wras expected Fox quitted his pleasant retirement 
at St Anne’s Hill, came up to L( ndon, and pre- 
sided over a meeting of the Whig Club, where he 
deprecated any public allusion to the king’s ma- 
ladj, and declared that, still despairing of the 
House of Commons, if he re appeared there, it 
should only be to support Mr Grey s motion for 
an inquirj into the state of the nation But all the 
Ume Fox staid in town he was surrounded by 
mculating, hopeful visitors, who would not divest 
themselves of the expectation that he would soon 
be prime minister to the regent, or to George IV. 
Ihese hopes were, however, damped by reports 
that the old king was rapidly recovering, and they 
were altogether extinguished on the 12th ot March 
(two days before Pitt's final withdrawing), when 
the phjsicians announced that his majesty was 
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well, and that no more bulletins would be issued 
Fox returned to St Anne’s Hill, and his friends to 
the opposition benches The new ministry, now 
installed in office, consisted of Addington, drst 
lord of the treasury and chancellor of tlie ex- 
chequer , the Duke of Portland, president of the 
council , Lord Eldon, chancellor , Eurl St V in- 
tent, first lord of the admiralty, the Earl of 
Chatham, master-general of the ordnance , Lord 
Ptlham, secretary for the home department , Lord 
Ilawkesbury (eldest son of the Earl of Liver- 
pool), secretary for foreign affairs , Lord Hobart, 
secretar) for the colonies, Viscount Lewisham, 

f iresident of the board of control for the affairs of 
ndiB , Charles Yorke, secretary at war, &c • 
When Mr Addington first informed the Prince of 
Wales of these changes, the prince declared that, 
though he had not been consulted in the arrange- 
ments, he should take no part in opposition to 
those who were chosen hy the king But at this 
moment the prince was powcrleb*>, nor was the j 
Fo\iie party, if he had been disposed to rebuine his I 
close conncvion with it, at all in a condition to 
gi\e him strength It was almost immediately 
asserted, b> some, that Addington was but the 
puppet of Pitt, and, b> others, (hat the new go\ern- 
ment was fairly and honestly bent on peace Mr 
"W ilberfort e, who was fnqviently closeted with 
Addington, devising means to better the c mdition 
of the poor, appears to have been convinced of the 
sincerity of the new premier's anti- warlike profes- 
sions but we hnd him shortly afterwards re- 
gretting that everything was kept “profoundly 
secret expiessinu; his disappointment that the 
negotiations should have dragged on so long with- 
out coming to a conclusion , and fearing that our 
victories abroad would lead to a continuance of the 
war. 

Under the r-'w cabinet bills were pa»-scd for 
continuing the act for the suppression of rebellion, 
and fur the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 

* The Farl of Lnerpo j1 « it rntde rhuMlir of the durhv of I ui 
cuter Dudl \ Ridtr trnu r\ if thenar \ Thomu Steele end I rd 
Glenberxie were j int pn\ni iitera of the nircee Lord Aik klend end 
Ijord Cher li SptnLir joint I ostniRitera (.enerel end John II Ad 
din^ton en 1 NiliioIu Venbitbirt seen taiiea uf the treieur> Sir Wil 
llein Grent «u muter of the mils s,, Edeerd lew (eftcreenle 
I^ird 1 llenbtirouBM ettorn \ uenerel end the H i Spencer P«rce\el 
■ol itor Kcuerel hur Irclui d the L irl oi Her lelck wu mede lord 
liauteniiit tl e Leri of C lure who ees etronfilv < ppoeeil to emanci 
petioii lord client ellor Lnrd ( e tiereegh remelnetl chief accretar> 
end IiuBL C orr> liecama cheiict llnr of the exchequer But CdeUereegh 
won eutct eded \ iw lunt Leeuhem w pieeidt nt uf the board of con 
trol end eu aueceeded n hw Iriah aecretervah p hy W Wiokhem 
A gnod many of theae ludividuele had held oflue under the lut 
adminietr ition, but oearh evewbodv felt that the retiremei t of Pitt» 
Dundu, Earl Spencer Loid Grenville and Windham left little to 
be hoped from the inferior men of ihelr party who remaiiitd 
It mu beon wi l that a gnod p irt of theeo arrengimenta wee made 
berora the kins had perfectly recovered hie unity and that hi wu 
made to attend to pul lit buaineu uf the moet imimrunt and moate i 
tiul kind while hu mind wu etill unatrung W liherloree in entering 
the hniult of a oonieraation he had at the time with Lord Eldon wye 
* Udun had juat received the great ual and 1 expreaaed my feara 
that they were brlni,i ig the king Into public too eotm uftei hu late lu 
dupoaltion Yiuahall judge for yiuraelf, heanawired 'from what 
paawd between UB when 1 kiaaed handa on my appointment Ihe 
King had been eonyeraing with me, and when I wu almut to retire 
ho Mid Give my remembrantu to Lady Eldon * 1 acki owledf^ 
hu oondeieeiuton and lutlmattrd that 1 waa Ignorant of Ladv Eldon a 
claim to auchanitice Veal ynl he anawered I know how 
miuh 1 owe to Lady bldon I know that you would have madeyour 
ulf a coiintrv oiirate and that ahe hu made you my lord chua 
mdiur ’—Dwry m L|/Si« 
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in Ireland, which countiy still remained in an un- 
easy, turbulent state , ana» a select committee of the 
House of Commons having reported rather alarm- 
iiiffly on the existence and proceedings of certain 
political societies in Great Britain (particularly one 
in London, entitled the United Britons), the uia- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus was continued alto 
ibr England and Scotland, and an act for pre- 
venting seditious meetings was revived Acta of 
indemnity were passed in favour of all persona 
concerned in the securing, imprisoning, and detain- 
ing individuals under the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Great Britain since February, 1793, 
and in Ireland since March, 1799. Various mo- 
tions relative to the state of the nation, to the mis- 
carriage of expeditions, to the couduct of Admiral 
Lord Keith in breaking the convention of El Arish, 
&c , were made during the session, and were ne- 
gatived by great majorities Parliament was pro- 
rogued, not bv the king m person, but by com- 
mission, on the 2nd of July 

As early as the 15th of April intelligence had 
been received in London of the astonishing success 
of our attack at Copenhagen, and of the death of 
the Emperor uf Russia \ arious circumstances had 
converted Paul from an ally into the bitterest 
enemy of Great Britain, but the wreightiest of them 
all was the disappointment uf his irrational ex- 
pectation of obtaii ing possession of the island of 
Malta. Some few of the fugitive, despicable 
Knights of Malta had repaired to Petersburgh to 
solicit Russian assistance, and to captivate the 
vain czar by offering to elect him grand master of 
their order It was even pretended that a legal 
election waa made to this effect, although there 
were nut nearly knights enough in Russia to form 
a chapter, and although by the fundamental rules 
of the order none but Catholics — none but mem- 
bers of the Roman church who had taken the vows 
of ctlibacy — could be admitted into it Paul, the 
reader will reinembei, was the head of the anta- 
gonist Greek church Bonaparte, who wanted to 
keep M dta for himself, as a convenient stepping- 
stone between h ranee and Egypt, flattered Paul 
that his claim would be acknowledged throughout 
Europe, and that nothing but the cupidity of the 
English could prevent his obtaining quiet pos- 
session of the island The First Consul had further 
gratified the vanity of the insane czar by affecting 
to submit to his mediation, and to spare the kings 
of Sardinia and Naples solely in consequence of 
Paul’s generous intercessions Just as the French 
garrison m La Valeita surrendered to the English, 
Paul announced m the Petersburgh Gazette that 
several political reasons induced the belief that a 
rupture between Russia and England might ensue, 
and that therefore he had collected large bodies of 
troops on the coasts of the Baltic Towards the end 
of October (1800) he published in the same news- 
paper a declaration, importing that on mounting 
hiB throne he found his states involved in war, 
provoked by a great nation (France) which had 
talien into dissolution , that, conceiving the coahtion 
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a mere measure of preservation, he had been in- 
duced to join It , im he did not think it necessary 
then to adopt the system of an armed neutrality on 
tea for the protection of commerce, as he did not 
doubt that the sincerity of his allies and their re- 
ciprocal interests would be sufficient to secure the 
dag of the northern powers from insult , but that 
now, being disappointed by the perfidious enter- 
prises of a great power (England), which had 
sought to enchain the liberty of the seas b\ cap- 
turing Danish convoys, the independence of the 
maritime powers of the North appeared to him to 
be openly menaced , and that tlu refore he consi- 
dered It a measure of necessitv to have recourse to 
an armed neutrality, the success of which was ac- 
knowledged 111 the time of the American war 
Paul also pretended, apparcntlv without the slightest 
ground, that (he Lnglsh ministers, who hud nego- 
tiated with him, and had induced him to hcLumL a 
memb r of the coali ion, had pr mused ti restore 
the island of Malt i to the Kn ghts — who had shown 
that bv themselves they could nut k( ep it On the 
7th of November he stated in his Gizette, that 
he had learned that Malta had been surrendi red to 
the English, But, us it was )et unurtain whether 
the agreement entered into on the 30th of Decern 
ber, 1798, would be fulfilled, according to whieli 
this island, after capture, was to be restored to the 
order, of which his majesty the Fmperur of all the 
Russias was now grand master, he, the emperor, 
being determined to defend his rights, was pleased 
to command an enib irgo to be 1 iid on all English 
ships in the ports of the empire Tins was fol- 
lowed 111 a few davs by another diclaration, pub- 
liiilied in the same Gazette, ini|H)rting tliat, as two 
English ships in the haibour of \arva, on the ar- 
rival of a military force 1 1 put them under arrest, 
in consequence of the embargo, had made resist 
ance, forced a Russian soldier inti the water, and 
afterwards weighed anchor and sailed awav. Ins 
IIP penal majesty was pleased to order that the 
remainder of the English ve^8el8 in that harbour 
should be burned that, having received the cir- 
cumstantial account of the English gcncrars taking 
possession of La Valetta and the island of Malta iii 
the name of the king of Great Britain, and hoisiiiig 
tl e English flag alone, his imperial majestv, lu- 
cepsed at such a breach of good faith, was deter- 
mined that the emb irgo sh luld not be taken off 
till the conditions of the convention concluded in 
November, 1798, should be fulhiied Above three 
hundred British vessels were seized, and the cap- 
tains and crews of them were hauled on shore, put 
into irons, and sent into the interior of the country, 
not without threats of undergoing the horrors of 
the knout and of the Siberian exile By another 
proclamation thia madman ordered that oil the 
English goods and effects whatsoever on shore 
should be sequestrated and sold forthwith A few 
of his creatures congraMilated him on the glorv of 
standing at the head of the great northern confed- 
eracy , but tlie nobility and landed proprietors, 
who were mcensed by a hundred other freaks, and 


by the incessant operation of a capricious and hor- 
rible tyrannv, saw nothing but the annihilation of 
the trade of Russia in this quarrel with England, 
and nothing in the continuance of such a system of 
government but destruction to themselves aud total 
ruin to the empire 

Sweden and Denmark were unfortunately too 
ready to join Paul, and t ) work out the purposes 
of the French The Danes, in particular, had per- 
sisted, ever since the beginning of the war, in 
carrying French goods and artu les contraband of 
vv ir, and had resis ed or eluded the search wher- 
ever thev were able so to do In December, 1799, 
a Danish frigate, convojing some merchantmen, 
fired into an English man-of-war's boat that was 
sent to make the seari h The Danish government 
disavowLd and condemned the conduct of their 
officer But m the summer of 1800 another and 
a mirc serious collision took place The 'trey a* 
Dinish frigvtc, with a convo\ under her protection, 
w IS met in the Channel bv four English frigates 
An officer frmi the neirest of the English frigates 
went on boird the ‘ Freva* and desired leave to 
seiirdi the merchantmen The Danish captain re- 
plied that he could give no such permission with- 
out violating hib instiuctions After some alterra- 
ti )Ti, the Dane pi r«>isimg in his refusal, the English 
officer returneii on biarl his own frigate, which 
presentlv was laid along<>ide the Danish frigate 
The captain of the 'hriva’was agiin desired to 
permit the search, and his negative was ic plied to 
bv a bruidside The Dine returned the fire, and 
siveral sailors wire killed and wounded on each 
side At last the Danish frigite surrindered to 
superior force, and was earned, together with her 
cunvov, into the Downs Lord Whit w or h was 
immediatelv sent to thi court of Deiimirk on a 
speiial mission, and, to more weight to his 
arguments, his Indihipwas aicompanied bv ten 
6hi| 8 of the line, three bO gun ships, and several 
frigates, under the command of Vice Admiral Dick- 
son On arriving at the Sound some Danish ahijis 
of tlic linewpie iound moored across the narrowest 
part of It, but, after vaiiuus manoLUvres, thi Eng- 
lish flict, without anv hostile encountir, reached 
( opeuhagen roads, and seemed to three en the 
honihardmen of that capital In this presence the 
Danish goveniment came to what was called an 
amicable adjustment On the 29th of August 
Lord Whitworth and Count BernatorfT signed a 
convention, agreeing that the *Freya* and convoy 
should be repaired at English expense, and then 
released , that the right of the British to search 
convoys should be discussed on a future day iii 
London , but that in the meantime Danish vessels 
should onl^ sail undei convoy in the Mediterrai ean, 
for protection against the Algerines, and should be 
liable to search as heretofore As soon aa Paul 
proposed his armed neutrality, the Danes, wlio 
alone were likely to be formidable to us hy si a, 
joined It enthusiastically, and commenced making 
immenae preparations 

1 he confederacy of the three northern powers, 
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under the influence of France, against £n aland a 
naval aupremacy, vvould aooii have become formid- 
able, if extraordinary eflbrta had not been made to 
crush it With this \ievk a fleet vtas dispatched 
from Yarmouth Roads, on the 12th of March, 
Lonsistmg of eighteen sail of the line, and a number 
of frigates and smaller \ easels, under the command 
of Admiral Sir H\de Parker viith Vice-Admiral 
L ird Nelson as his second The Russian, Swedish, 
and Danish effective ftrce in the Bal ic was esti- 
mated at more tian fort> sail of the line, but defi- 
ciency in naval tactics (on the part of tht Russians 
and Swedes), it was presumed, would neutralise 
this numerical supeiioriU As negotiation was 
jireferred to war, the Hon Mr Vansittart was em- 
barked with full powers to treat He left the fleet 
in theScaw, and proceeded in a frigate, with a flag 
of truce, to C openliagen, but returned unsuccessful j 
fr im his mission, which only served to stimulate 
the D incs, and give them time to augment their 
means of defence Ntlson disapproved of distant 
ncgotiatiin he said, “ The Dane should sie tur 
fli^ every moment he lifts up his head,** and 
urged the necessitj of in''tant decision, but the 
p lots magnified the dangers of the expedition, and 
II ore davs were dissipated in inactivitv Admiral 
Parker sent a flag of truee to inquire of the go- 
V ernor of Llsiiieur if he nii ant to o^ose the passage 
I f the fleet through the Sound The governor r(- 
jhed that the guns of Cronenberg Castle wtuld 
certaiiilv be bred at them • Sir Hyde was there 
f re persuaded to try the passage of the Belt 
“ Let It be ly the Sound, by the Belt, or anyhow,’* 
said Nel*»on, ‘ only lise n t an hour” At Ubt, 
on the m ining of the 30 h of March, the British 
fliet priceedtd into the Sound, the van diyision 
commanded bj Nelson, the centre by Sir H}de, 
and the rear bj Admiral Graves The strait at 
I IsiiieuT IS less than three miles across, and in 
niid-chaniul vessels would be exposed to shot from 
the batteries on cither side But, although a hre 
was opened ft im about a hundred pieces of cannon 
and mortars fioin Cronenberg Castle, not a hut 
was fired from the Swedish shore The fleet there- 
fore passed iii safety within a mile of that coast, 
and about mid dav anchored between the island of 
Ilueu and Copenhagen The admirals, with some 
of the seinur captains and commanding officers of 
artillery and troops, then proceeded to reconnoitre 
the enemy’s defences, which, in vessels of various 
kinds, supported by extensive batteries, were of 
the most formidable description At a council of 
war. Nelson offered to make the attack with ten 
sail of the line and the small craft Sir Hyde gave 
him twelve line of-battle ships, and left all to his 
judgment The approach to Copenhagen was by 
a channel extremely intricate and little known , the 
Danes, having removed all the buoys considered 
this channel impracticable for to large a fleet, but 

* An aide*de ramp of the Crown Prince cane on board the Enjlich 
Having aomethinii to write down and finding the pen olHrtad 
w I im a bad one he threw It awa\ aajlng Admiral if jronr can 
noni am not better pointed tli in your rane we have not nitm to fiear 
from )ou — Ae/aoa a Aettara to Lo^ aamUtam 


Nelson himself saw soundings made, and Aow 
buoys laid down, nor ceased day or night until this 
arduous preliminary duty was fully effected At first 
it was determined to attack from the eastward, but 
another examination of the Danith position, on the 
31st, induced Nelson to commence oprations from 
the southward On the morning of the lit of Api^ 
the fleet anchored within two leagues of the town, oflf 
the north-w estern extremity of the Middle Ground, 
a shoal covering the whole sea front of C openhagen. 
In the channel ihat separates this shoal from the 
city the Danish block ships, praams, &c &c were 
mo ired, flanked at the end nearest the town by the 
formidable Crown batteries Nelson, with Captain 
Riouof the ‘ Amazon,* again examined the enemy’s 
position, and soon after his signal to weigh was 
answered by a cheir thnnighout the whole division 
Riou led the way , and the whole division anchored 
at the faither extremity of the shoal arihe day 
closed, the headmost of the enemy’s line being 
about two miles di tant As his own anchor 
dropped, Ntlson calltd out, ‘ I will fight them the 
moment I have a fair wind ** The night was 
pasted in corny Uting the netessary orders and ar- • 
rangemeiits The morn of the 2nd of April dawned, 
wi h a favourable sooth easterly wind Nelson 
signalised for all captains Riou had two frigates, 
two sloops and two fire-ships given him, to act 
as circumstances miaht require every other ship 
had Its station apyiointed The land forces and 
500 seamen, under Captain Freeman tie and the 
Hon Colonel Stewart, were to storm the Crown 
battery as soon as its fire should he silenced 
At about nine o’clock the pilots were called on 
hoard the ‘ Llephant,* NtUon’s flag-ship, but 
thtiT indecision as to the hearings of the shoal and 
the exact line of deep water shewed the danger of 
trusting to their guidance At length Mr Alex- 
ander Bryerlv, master of the ‘ Bellona,* undertook 
to lead the fleet and went on board the * Edgar * 
for that purpose The other ships began to 
weigh in BiiccesBnn Simultaneously Admiral 
Parker’s eight sliips did the same, and took 
up a position nearer to the mouth of the har- 
b ur, but too distant to do more than menace 
the north wing of defences A nearer approach 
was impracticable , at least in sufficient time to be 
useful 111 the engagement 'J he * Agamemnon * 
got immovably aground, as did the * Bellona’ and 
the * Russell ’ Their absence from their intended 
stations was seriously felt At about ten o’clock 
the ennn nade commenced For nearly half «i 
hour only five ships were engaged , at about half- 
past eleven the action became general Owing to 
the currents, only one of the gun-brigs couk 4 get 
into action, and only two of the bombs could reach 
their station in the Middle Ground, and open their 
mortars on the arsenal At the end of three hours, 
few if any of the Danish force had ceased finna, 
and the contest had taken no decisive turn All 
the floating batteriea and ^n-boats must be de* 
itroyed or silenced, before Nelson could get at the 
ships of the line and the great land batteriea of the 
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Danes At this hoie, seeing signals of distress at 
the maat-heads of three English line of battle shijis, 
and the slo>^ progress of three that he had dispatched 
as a reinforcement, the commander-in>ch ef threw 
out the signal to discontinue the engagement this 
was communicated to Nelson, but he continued to 
walk the deck, and appeared to take no notice of it 
Soon afier, he inquired if his signal for close action 
was still hoisted, and, when answered in the affirma- 
tive, said, “ Mind )ou keep it so ’* The other ships 
of the line, looking only to Nds n, continued the ac- 
tion But Riou's little squadron (which had gal- 
lantly tfsken the place destined for the three disabled 
line-of battle ships) was saved h\ the signal Being 
nearer to the commander in-chicf, Riou obeyed it, 
exclaiming, as he unwillmgU drew off, ^'Wlnt 
will Nelson think of us He had been wounded 
in the head, and was sitting on a gun encouraging 
his men, when, just as the * Amazon * showed her 
Htern to the batter \, his clerk was killed h\ his 
side Another shot swept awa\ several marines, 
and a third raking sh it cut him in two Nelson 
and the whole fleet hitterl} deplored the loss of 
**the galldut giod Riou** At about half past 
one the hre of the D mes slac kened, and before 
two It had nearlv ceased , but the vessels whose 
flags had been struck fired on the boats as they 
approached to take possession of them, and Nel- 
son at one time thought of sending in the flre- 
ships to burn the surrendered vessels The shot 
from the Trekroner, and from the batteries at 
Amak island, struck the surrendered ships, and the 
firewf the English, in return, was even more de- 
structive to these poor devoted Danes It was 
then that Nelson wrote thus to the Crown Prince — 
** Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson has been commanded 
to spare Denmark when she no longer resists 
The line of defence which coverel her shores has 
struck to the British flig but, if the firing is con 
tinned on the part of Denmark, he must set on hre 
all the prizes that he has taken, without having the 
power of saving the men who have so nohl> de- 
fended them The brave Danes are the brothers, 
and should never be the enemies, of the English ’* 
A wafer was given him, hut he oidered a candle 
to be brought, and sealed the letter with wax 
“ This,” said he, “ is no time to appear hurried or 
Informal *' Captain Sir Frederick Thesiger carried 
this letter with a flag of truce The Trekroner 
battery, from the inadequate force of Riou's little 
squadron, had suffered scarcely anv injury , to- 
wards the close of the action it had been manned 
with nearly 1500 men, and the intention of storm- 
ing It was abandoned It was also deemed not 
advisable to advance against the yet uninjured part 
of the Danish line, but, while the wind continued 
fair, to remove the fleet out of the intricate channel 
from which it had to retreat In about half an 
hour after Thesiger’s departure, the Danish adju- 
tsnt^general, Lindholm, came, bearing a flag of 
truce, when the Trekroner ceased firing, and the 
action closed. He brought an inquiry from the 
pnnee —What was the object of Nelson’s note? 


The reply was, *' Lord Nelson’s object in sending 
the flag of truce was humanity he therefore con- 
sents that hostilities shall cease, and that the 
wounded Danes may be taken on shore And 
Lord Nelson will take his prisoners out of the 
vessels, and burn or carry off his prizes as he shall 
think flt Lord Nelson, with humble duty to his 
royal highness the prince, will consider this the 
greatest victory he has ever gained, if it may be 
the cause of a happy reconciliation and union be- 
tween his own most gracious sovereign and his 
majesty the King of Dmmark ” Sir Frederick 
Thesiger was a second time dispatched, and the 
Danish adjutant-general was referred to the com- 
maiider-in-chief for a conference upon this over- 
ture Nelson availed himself of the moments thus 
gained to get hiscrippkd ships under weigh, and 
the imminent danger from winch he had extricated 
them soon became apparent — his own ship, the 
’ Ele])hant, and three others remained fixed upon 
the shoal f ir many hours Nelson left the * Ele- 
phant* soon after she took the ground “Well,” 
said he, ” 1 have fought contrarv to orders, and I 
shall perhaps be hanged Never mind , let them 
It was soon agreed that a suspension of hostilitira 
should take place for twenty-four hours, that all 
the prizes should be surrendered, and the wounded 
Dines carried on shore Nelson went on shore to 
confer with the Crown Prince, to whom he says 
he told more truths than he probably had ever heaid 
in his life — perhaps more truths than any sovereign 
prince had ever heard The prince asked him 
wh\ the British fleet hail fircra its wa> up the 
Baltic He replied ”To crush and annihilate 
a confederaev formed against the dearest interests 
of England ” Pointing out Bemsdorf, the prince’s 
minister, who was present, and who was believed 
to be wholly devoted to trance, he said he was the 
author of tlie confederaev, and answerable for all 
the blood which had been spilt In consequence 
of his bravery and his hunianitv Nelson, on his 
landing, was received with huzzas and shouts of 
triumph, and was escorted to the palace amidst the 
acclamations of the admiring multitude Ihe 
negotiation continued fur five davs,* and on the 
9th Nelson concluded an armistice for fourteen 
weeks, the Danes engaging to suspend all pro- 
ceedings under the treaty of armed neutrality, 
which they had entered into with Russia and 

* A difHeulty uom renpMtlng thr diintion of the onnietiee Tlie 
Deoee fairly Mated their fean of Huaaia and Mellon frankly told 
them h ■ reaion for demanding a long tern aai that he might ha«a 
time to fo and deiuuy the Hainan and then return to Lopeo 
hagen Nillher part\ noiild vield upon thii point and one or the 
llanei hinted at the immediate renewal of hoiii lUei Renew hoi- 
tillt w 1 eried Nelion to one of hu hi •ndi , * tell him we are ready 
at a moment I— ready to bombard Uiii very night I The conferenoe 
however proceeded amicably on both lidM and ailhecommlmioneri 
could not agree upoif thu head they broke up leaving Nelioo to lettlo 
It with the prince A levee waa held forUiwIth In one of the itete- 
roomi~a aoene well lulled for luch a eoBMiltatlou for all theia rcomi 
had been itripped of their forniture In four of a bombardment To a 
bombardment alao Nelaon waa looking at thli time fhtlgue and 
analntv and venation at the dilatory monearee of the rommaudar in 
chief cumUnad to make him irrluhle and ee he waa on tlw wav to 
the pnnee a diningroom he whieperad to the offlear oo whoae am 
he wae leaning, lliougb 1 have only one aye, 1 cau aec all Uiia wUl 
bum well ' After dinner he wneclmeted with tlw |«lnee amt they 
■greed that the amtlMlee ihoald eontluiie fourteen weeki AmUtt y 
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Sweden , that their prisonerB sent on ahore should 
be accounted for in case of a renewal of hos- 
tilities , that the British fleet should have per- 
mission to provide itself at Copenhagen or along 
the coast, with whatever it might require for the 
health and comfort of the seamen , and that four- 
teen days* notice should precede any recommence- 
ment of hostilities In this interval the prizes 
were disposed of Six line-of battle ships and 
eight praams had been taken, but only one ship, 
the ‘ Holstein,* 64, was sent home, all the others 
being burned, and sunk in such shoal water, that 
the Danes soon after reco\ered their brass batter- 
ing-cannon As early as the morning of the 3rd 
all the grounded English ships, except the 
* Dtfsiree,* were got afloat Nelson repeatedh de- 
clared that no men could have behaved with more 
braver\ and steadiness than the Danes , that the 
battle of Copenhagen was the most dreadful aflair 
he had ever witnessed, that this was the most 
diflicult achievement, the hardest-fought battle, the 
most glorious result that had ever graced the 
annals of our country The loss was terrible, the 
British counting in killed and m rtally w( unded 
about 3’)0, and in recoverably and sligbtU wounded 
850, while the Danes, at the lowest estimate, lost 
1700 or 1800 in killed and wounded, the number 
of their prisoners taken and restored, but to be ac- 
counted for, exceeding 4000 * Nelson who was 
raised to a viscounto for this exploit, lamented the 
slowness, over caution, and indecison of his 'su- 
perior officer (Sir Hyde Parker) both during and 
after the action, and, with no empty boast, he 
wrote to Earl '^t \ incent, that, if he had been left 
to himself, he would have settled all this business 
in the Baltic much sooner, and far more effectually 
than was done Three days alter the signing of 
the armistice, Parker sailed from Copenhagen 
roads with tl mam body of the fleet, leaving 
Nelson in the *St George* with a few other ships, 
to follow as soon as their spars and rigging were 
repaired The fleet directed its course along the 
channel called * Ihe Grounds ’ between the islands 
of Amak and Saltholm In this tedious and dan- 
gerous navigation most of the men-of-war were 
obliged to tranship their guns into merchant ves- 
sels and, even thus lightened, several of the 
largest ships grounded in that shallow water In 
all these operations the difficulties of the navigat on 
were extreme, and the skill and perseverance which 
our sailors brought to overcome them were at least 
as honourable as the gallantry they had displayed 
in action t It was expected that the most dreadful 

• Cathey Lifs of N^Imii — Nelion ■ own Lettan tn Lady Hnniil 
ten —3 iniM Naval H at —Captain '■chomberg Naval Cl ronulogy 
Dlipatohei and other papere In Ann lal Regiater 

t Nelson even In apeaking ot tin aetnal battle placea the dangers 
of the navigation turemoat He aava This was a day when the 
greatest danrera of navigation were nvereome 

Nearly every part of thia Baltle expeditton was attended by dangers 
of naviga inn and by daring and aueeeaaful espenmento In the 
month of July when both Sir Hyde Parker and liaison had left the 
Seet Sir Charlea Ma irioe Pole who h id aueoeedvd to the oommand 

S rrormed another novel exp oit —The fleet being ordered home Sir 
wrlea carried it with all tu al Ips f the line two of which wore 
tt n»4leokers anfelv through tl « Intricate channel of the Uttle Belt, 
and that bm against a contrary wind th is increasing the high lepntatioa 
tlie British navy had gained In thoM inland aeaa Ifaml Mut 
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diBBsters would attend their present daring expan- 
ment but at length all the Mips lutricated them- 
selves from the passage , and, to the aatonishment 
of Danes, Swedes, Russians, and Pnusiana, entered 
the Baltic by this route. 1 heur first object was tc 
attack the Ruaaian fleet, which was lying frozen 
up at Revel, waiting for a thaw, m order to get to 
tea and join the Swedea But on hia way Sir Hyde 
Parker received intelligence that a Swraiah aqut- 
dron was at aea, and, altering his courae, he went 
in pursuit of it 1 he Swedes, who had only six to 
oppose to sixteen British ships of the line sought 
refuge behind the strong forts of Carlscrona Sir 
Hyde sent in a flag of truce, stating that Denmark 
had concluded an armistice, and requiring an ex- 
plicit declaration from Sweden, whether the would 
adhere to or abandon the hostile measures which 
had been taken against the rights and interest! of 
Great Britain ? The Swedish admiral replied 
that he rould not answer this question, but that 
hiB sovereign would soon be at Carlscrona Gua- 
tavuB, who had been dragged into the confederacy 
against his will, arrived, and on the 22nd of 
April he informed Sir Hyde that he would not re- 
fuse to listen to equitable propoaala, made by 
deputies furnished with proper authonty by the 
King of Great Britain to the united northern 
powers Sir H\de then sailed for the Gulf of 
Finland, but was soon overtaken by a dispatch- 
boat from the Russian ambaasad >r at Copenhagen, 
bringing intelligence that the Emperor Paul was 
dead, and that his son and successor, Alexander, 
had accepted the offer made by I«Dgland to hu 
father, of terminating the dispute by a convention 
Paul had perished on the 24ih of March, nine 
days before the battle of Copenhagen , but his 
death had been concealed for some time at Peters- 
burgh, and was tardily communicated to the 
neigh bourinir rountriea he was reported to have 
died of apoplexy , but the real circumatancea of 
his death were these — A conspiracy was formed 
among some of the courtiers, ministers, and officers 
nearest to the person of the mad emperor, some of 
whom had discovered that he contemplated sending 
them to join the innumerable exiles he had already 
sent into Siberia, and all of whom were disgusted 
with his savage, capricious, and imbecile tyranny 
These individuals went in a b idy, by night, to his 
sleeping apartment, found him naked and standing 
trembling behind a screen, and stated to him the 
acts of injustice and cruelty of which he had bttn 
guilty, the rum he was bringing upon the couqlvy, 
the universal discontent of his subjects, conclu4mg 
by recommending him to abdicate quietly in favour 
of hiB eldest son Alexander, and presenting hidk as 
act of abdication to sign, on the score of mental 
weakness Paul refused, aaymg he was emperor 
and would remain emperor A violent dispute, 
and then a scuffle ensued, in which the wre^ed 
lonely man, who had not near him one arm to de- 
fend him, or one voice to plead for mercy, was 
knocked down, trampled upon, and strangled Hia 
body was then laid in die bed he had quitt d, just 
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as the conspirators were bursting into the room , 
and on the folisring morning a physician was 
called in to certify that he had died of apoplexy 
Sir HydePkrker, «ho ielt a«isured that the death 
of Paul had dissolved th^ Baltic coalition, and that 
the yo ing emperor Alexander would pursue a sys- 
tem of pohey the very opposite to that of his father, 
thought It no longer necessary to (to to Revel to 
Ixik after the Russian fleet, but Nelson, who had 
joined him off Carlscrona, was of opinion that they 
lught to take advantaite of the wind that was blow- 
ing fair for Revel, that negotiations with Russia 
would be best conducted with a fleet near at hand 
to back them , that nothing ought to be left to the 
uncertain events of time, and the very possible 
chances of insincerity on the part of the new Rtis- 
Msn government and it was with moriification 
that Nelson saw his commander in-chief rt turning 
to Kioge Ba^, on the loast of Zealand, there to 
wait patiently for what niii'ht happen A.b rein 
forceinents hid arrived from England, the fleet 
counted eighteen good sail of the line, afoieewhich 
Nelson held to be sufficient to sweep the Baltic 
clean of all enemies* ships On the 5th of May 
dispatches arrived from London, recalling Sir H\de, 
and appointing Nelson c mmander in chief Nel- 
son’s first signal as chief was to hoist in all boats 
and prepare to weuh , and on the 7 h the fleet 
sailed from Kioge Nelson called tt Carls rona, 
where he demanded and obtained an assurmee 
from the Swedes that tht British trade should n it 
be molested by them he told the Swedish admiral 
that he hoped nothing would distuib the returning 
harmony, but that he was not directed to alistain 
from hostilities should he meet with a Swedish fleet 
at sea Leaving a part of his fleet to watch these 
Swedes, he sailed away with ten ships of tlie line, 
two frigates, a brig, and a schooner, for the Gulf 
of Finland, vowing that he would have all the 
English shipping, subjects, and property restored, 
and that he would not sufler Russia to miv up the 
affairs of Denmark or Sweden with Paul s irregular 
embargo and the seizure of our ships The wind 
was fair, and m four days Nelson was in Revel 
Roads But the bav had been clear of Arm ice on 
the 29th of April, while Sir Hvde Parker was lying 
idle at Kioge The Russians had cut through the 
ice ID the mole six feet thick, and had sailed on the 
3rd of May for Cronstadt, where they were pro- 
tected by land batteries and other works of the 
most formidable description Nelson said that if he 
had but found them at Revel, and if the necessity 
of treating them hostilely had continued, nothing 
could have prevented his destroy ing them in Info 
in a couple of hours He now opened some friendly 
communications with the shore, and wrote to the 
Emperor Alexander, urging the immediate release 
of British subjects and restoration of British pro- 
perty, and proposing to wait on his imperial ma- 
jesty personally, in order to congratulate him on 
bis occessiou An answer from Petersburgh ar- 
rived on the 16th of May Alexander’s ministers, 
though professing the most friendly disposition to- 
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wards Great Britain, declined Nelson’s visit unless 
he came in a smgle ship, made use of expressions 
which implied distrust and suspicion, and said no- 
thing about the late embargo “ 1 hese Russians,” 
said Nelson, “ would not have written thus if their 
fleet had b^n at Revel He wrote immediately 
to tell the court of Petersburgh that the word of 
a British admiral was as sacred as that of any so- 
vereign in Europe and “ tha^ under other cir- 
cumstances It would have been his anxious wish 
to have paid his respects to the emperor, and to 
have signed with his own hand the act of amity 
between the two countries ” And then he quitted 
Revel, where it was pretended that his presence 
created alarm, and stood out to sea, leaving only a 
brig behind to bring off some jirovisions, and to 
settle some accounts on shore ” 1 hope,” said he, 
writing to the British ambassador at Berlin, **that 
all IB right but seamen are but bad negotiators , 
lor wc jiut to issue in flve minutes what diplomatic 
forms would be flve months doing ” On his way 
down the Baltic he met the Russian admiral 
Tchitchaguff, who was dispatched by Alexander to 
enter into fyiendly explmations Nelson then 
anchored off Robtock, where at the beginning of 
Tune he received dispatches from the Russian court, 
expressing tlieir regret that there should ever have 
been any misunderstanding betwet n them, inform 
iiig him that the British subjects and vessels which 
Paul had detained were ordered to be liberated , 
and inviting him to Petersburgh in whatever mode 
might be m ist agreeable to himself But Nelson, 
whose services had chie^y been in warm, sunny 
climates, and whose shattered, enfeebled constitu- 
tion coul 1 ill liear the cold and the fogs of the 
North, was now only anxious to return home, 
feeling that if he stayed there he must die on the 
(ith of June he returned to Kioge Bay , on the 13th 
he received the sanction of the \dmiraUv to an 
application he had made to return to England , 
and on the 19th he quitted the Baltic in the * Kite ’ 
brig, declining, .n his unwillingness to weaken the 
British force to accept of a frigate — a very unusual 
bacriflcp of comfort on the part of an admiral and 
commander-in-chief, and the more to be remarked, 
as Nelson, who is said never to have gone to sea 
without suffering sickness for the first day or two, 
th( ugh in a line-of-battle ship, was known to suffer 
excessively from sea-sickness in a small vessel * 

In the meanwhile Lord St Helens had proceeded 
from London to Petersburgh, and on the 17th of 
Tune, just two days before Nelson betook himself 
to his comfortless berth on board the little brig, 
a convention was signed by his lordship and the 
Russian ministers, in which all disputes were ad- 
justed Sweden and Denmark acceded to the same 
terms, which included a more explicit definition of 
the right of search, and of the law and pimciples 
of blockade, together with a limitation of articles 
considered as contraband of war to those of real 
military and naval stores, ammunition, &c ITie 
Danish troops, who had occupied Hamburgh, eva- 
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cuated that great trading city , the navigation of 
the Elbe, and of the other German n\era which 
had been closed, was re opened to our flag ^ and 
I* redenck William III of Pru«*eia, who had suc- 
ceeded his father, Frederick William II , in No- 
vember, 1797, who continued m vassalage or sub- 
servience to the French, and who had seized not 
only the independent trading city of Bremen, but 
also the whole of the electorate of Hanover, the 
hereditarv dominion of Geoige 111 , where he had 
levied contributions, and acted as a conqueror and 
sovereign, engaged to give up both these acquisi 
tions, and to withdraw his troops within his old 
frontiers after certain amicable arrangements should 
be completed Except on the part of Denmark, 
there seemed no reason to doubt the siiicerit} and 
willingness with which these northern powers 
abandoned French interests Besides breaking the 
confederacy of the Baltic the battle of Copenh igen 
and the death of Paul gave the death-blow to sundrj 
French schemes, and induced Bonaparte realh to 
wish tor some short peace or truce He had Inped, 
1)\ some sudden (though certainly not very prac- 
ticibli) junction of the fleets ot Denmark, Sweden, 
and Russia, with the navies ot France and Spain, 
to obtain the mastery of the Britibh Channel and 
the narrow seas, and to be enabled b\ these me ins 
t ) throw an invading army of 100, 0(M) nun on our 
coist He had also secretly concerted with the 
madman Paul the plan of a wondrous expedition 
to India, which he found was not to be conquered 
or disturbed from the side of E^jpt 210,000 
choice French troops were to have marched into 
P land there to join 30,000 select Russian infantry, 
and 40,000 C issacks and ether iriegular cavuli‘> , 
and from the heart of Poland this allied army was 
to ha\e proceeded to the shores of the Caspian Sea, 
either to embark and cross that sea, or to march 
bv the way of i ersia, wh )se c msent had been s li 
cited both bv the Czar and the First Consul But 
these splendid yisions — and they were but yisions 
at the best — were now dissolved into the thinnest 
air 

The fate of the French army in Egypt was sealed 
about a f rtnight before the battle ot Copenhagen 
In tilt year 1800 General Kleber, after losing the 
fortress of El Arish, and retreating before a Turkish 
army commanded bj the grand vizier, and essen 
tially aided by an English squadron under Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, found himself under the necessity of 
agreeing to evacuate Egypt On the 24th ot Ja- 
nuary, 1800, a treat} was concluded at £1 Arish 
lietween the Turks and the French, and conhrmed 
by Sir Sidney Smith, who had received no instruc- 
tions to that effect either from his commandex in- 
chief or from the government at home B} the 
conditions of this treaty the French army was to 
be allowed to return to Europe unmolested Pitt*B 
ministry, naturally averse to permit the arrival of 
such reinforcements to Bonaparte, then contending 
or about to contend with the Austrians in Italy 
and with the imperialists in Germany, sent out 
orders to Lord Keith not to raufy an} such con- 
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vention as that of £1 Arish The commandMn- 
chief of our Mediterranean fleet accordingly ac- 
quainted Kleher by letter that he could not permit 
any of his troops to depait for France before they 
had been exchanged in Europe os prisoners of war, 
that he must lay down his arms, give up the plun 
der which had been made in Egypt, and the French 
transports and storea in the port of Alezandna, 
before any capitulation could be agreed to Hos- 
tilities recommenced immediately, and on the 20lh 
of March Kleber routed the undisciplined, disor- 
der!} army of the grand vizier But at this cri- 
tical moment the Moslems ot Cairo rose in insui^ 
rection murdered many of the French that were in 
that citv, and drove the rest of them into the citadel 
Instead of following the flying vizicr, Kleber was 
obliged to return to Cairo After some sanguinary 
conflicts, and many atrocities committed on both 
sides, the insurgents were obliged to capitulate 
Kleber was engaged in the very hopeless task of 
restoring order and tranquillity, when, on the 13th 
of June, he was slabbed by an Arab He was 
succeeded by General Mem u, whose indecision or 
pusillaiiiniity hud kft so good an opening to Bona- 
parte at the crisis of the 13th \ endemiaire,* who 
had pretended t > turn Mussulman, taking the turban 
and the name of \bdullah, assiduously frcqucDting 
the mosques, and marrving an Egyptian wife, and 
who appears really to have been one of the most 
contemptible of these French repulflican generals, 
who, generally speaking, were raised fur above 
contempt by martial bravery and ability The 
French were, however, enabled to maintain them- 
selves m Lgvpt until the arrival of the Briti h 
army under Sir Ralph Abercrombv , and m the 
interval four Irench ships of war and some fasl- 
saihng transports eseqed our cruisers, ran into 
the mouth of the Nile, and landed important suc- 
cours of tro ps and ammunition By the Ut of 
January, 1801, the fleet under Admiral Lord Keith, 
which carried this small but excellent army, hod 
all come safely to anchor in the Bay of Marmonce, 
on the coast of Karamania, one of the finest har- 
bours in the world Here the troops were kept 
waiting for some time for horses which had been 
promised from Constantinople to mount the cavalry, 
and fur other necessaries, some of which arrived 
very slowly, and some not at all But the time 
was not entirely wasted , the whole army was fre- 
quently exercised in the manoeuvre of landing, 
which they were shortly to practise in presence of 
the enemy , and these maiioeuvrea and experineHU 
were repeated until it was nicely aacertained that 
6000 men might be landed in the moat perfect 
order, and ready for immediate action, in the abort 
space of twenty-three minulei t 
The capital defect of English armies bad hitherto 
been the almost total want of a proper staff of 
officers, educated and trained in the scientific parts 
of their profession, in planning and mapping, in 
I catching at a glance, or on a rapid survey, the 
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mlbtary capabilj^eB of a countr) fur ofFenaive or 
for defensive ojMntlions, in judging of the relative 
value of poBitioiia, of the best lines vrhereb} to 
advance or retreat, and of taking the field advan* 
tageousl), compactl), and scientificall} Through 
the ^ant of such a staflf, and through the obsti- 
nac\ and blindness of ignorance, the armies led 
bt the Duke of York in the Netherlands and iii 
Holland had taken the field hap-hazard, or like 
geese scattered o\er a common, rarely or ne\cr 
kno\(ing an^ thing of the countr} that vas befoie 
them or behind them, or on their flanks , and time 
after time nothing but the doggedne^'s of the Bri- 
tish soldier}, vvho would never know when the\ 
were beaten, had saved the arm} from an lenomi 
DiouB surrender But now this capital defect was 
beginning to be sujuilied b\ \oung oflicers who had 
been dulv educated in the niilitHr\ school or col- 
lege establiBhed at Marlow, under the superintend- 
ence of General Jarr\, a veteran, who had devoted 
hiB whole life to this sort of science, and who had 
had ample practice and experience in the wars of 
Frederick the Great It was in this Lgvptian 
campaign that the French generals were first 
astonished and alarmed at the <^kill and excellence 
of the British staff* During tliestuv of the army 
in Marmorice Bay it was joined li\ two nore 
regiments of dismounted cavalrv , and a bloop of 
war arrived in the harbour, which had a few duvs 
before captured a French brig, having on boird a 
general officer and 5000 stand of arms for tlie use 
of the French army in Egvpt The h uses f ir the . 
cavalr> at last arrived , but thev were such sorr\ 
lieasts, that the English dragoons were ashamed to 
mount them or take charge of them, and evert 
commanding cavalry officer solicited rather to 
serve with his corps as infantrv t About two 
hundred of these half btar\ed, diminuine, galled 
steeds weie, however, kept for the cavalrv, and 
about fift} for the artillery, the remainder being 
shot or sold fur a dollar a head Miserable in- 
deed would have been the state of our cavalry had 
It not been amended bv the purchase of some horses 
in the neighbourhcKxl of Marmorice , but this sup 
pi} was small, for the measure was not pressed 
vigoroush till too late if the purchase h^ been 
previously made, it would have rendered the dra- 
goons an effective fore^, and have saved an enor- 

* Onml Fay ■ Hiffany of the Penianlar War in «hicli tlie 
kbla Prracli ofSeor MkaowloiLfn thb bet and the admirable quahUrt 
nf the atair- em|ilojad by Wallingtiis and hta |«neraU in Spain and 
Pb tiigal The boat of oar staff oOean wbo wrrad lu tlic Peninanlar 
war ha 1 been traiMd at Morkar ondsr old Jarry [Wa loam ftom 
a raffuter in tho war oBtan that old Jarry waa not ooaoilHiionad 
* eununanaant of tho ruyia BlUtaiy oollafa of iha aanlor dopart 
Bent until tho Stih of Jnsi, ISSl , but bs had sleaa Inatraifioiia 
aona time belBra tsesinaf bin aotamiaMB— aueh praettori inalnic 
Hope aaaootliartaaata Isiilnad attliathnmeonld bare gWmi ) W* 
bebeve wa oalv raprai sood pnribariooal opinioaa is loyiw Ibat than 
baa been no lasularlv punr a rtti a tepwraioMOt te than braaghanof 
■Uitanr education that the mlUluy eolUfa of ftaadlnint, tba aue 
uinnr or eonilauator of the adlltary eollain of Harlow hw dwlodlad 
Into a men aehnol of mathematlei where iittia or Bothlag that la 
praetleal la practually uusht and where old Jury a Seld lamona 
are Beeier repeated and ecarealy knoen except by taadltioo Tlw 
voeernoMBt of thia country enaiiot too aunn direct Ito altantUta to tbia 
niMwIa It aal^cet 

i It le mid Uul Lord Elgin oiir aBlmnador at OsMtanUnopla, 
had pnrehaaed 400 or SOO rnv good hwrHw bnt that than bad bami 
channed nn the road tbrough tba knaeary of tlie |«ople amplotod in 
conducting tben Uuoogh Ati» Minot 


mouB expense Some gun-boats which hsd been 
fitted out at Rhodes now joined the fleet, being in- 
tended for covering the landing in Egypt, further 
to facilitate which operation a number of small 
vessels, decked, but of easy draught of water, were 
hired General Moore, who had been sent to ex- 
amine the grand vizier’s army, stationed at Jaffa, 
returned w ith the melancholy intelligence that it 
was weak as to numbers, without discipline, and 
infected with the plague, so that its co-operation 
offered no apparent advantage At the same time 
It was ascertained that the French force in Egypt 
was far greater than had been supposed it had 
been calculated that, through disease, battle, assas- 
sination, wounds, and other casualties, the army 
under Menou had been reduced to 13 000 or 
14,000 men, wheieus it was now found that, 
through reinforcements thev had received, and 
some hundicds of auxiliaries the} had raised, the 
French were mure than 30,000 strong, having with 
them above 1000 pieces of cannon, evclubive of up- 
wards of 500 unserviceable pieces, in boats, ship- 
ping, dLc \\ hen Abercromb} had received all his 
reinforcements, he could not muster more than 
15,-130 men, including 996 sick, 500 Maltese, and 
all kinds and descriptions of people attached to an 
arinv except officers — ^the effective force, therefore, 
rould not be, at the highest computation, above 
12 OOO N thing wus seen or heard of theT rkish 
C apitan Pashtt, whose co-operation with a fleet and 
land troops had been promised the Capitan Bey 
arrived, but he brought with him only two cor- 
vettes, hiB liue-uf-battle ski]) having been dismasted 
b\ lightning It was resolved, however, to wait 
no longer The weather had been verv stormy 
fur some time, and all the countrv pilots declared 
that, till after the equinox, it would be madness to 
atiempt a landing on the Egvptian coast But to 
their BStonibhmcnt the fleet, on the 23rd of Fe- 
bruar}, weighed unehor, and set sail in a gale of 
wind The number of veosels was so great, being 
175 sail of all descriptions, that it took them a 
whole day to clear out of Marmorice Bay and 
Bssemlde in the roads According to an eve-wit- 
nesB, a nobler sight could nut be beheld On the 
2ud of March the whole fleet anchored in Aboukir 
Bav , the men-of-war, riding exactly where the 
battle of the Nile was fought, for one of our ships 
of the line chafed her cables against the wreck of 
* L’Orient,’ whose anchor she afterwards fished 
up From the 2Dd to the 7th of March the state 
of the weather prevented any operations in boats , 
but, on the afternoon of the 7th, the weather mo- 
deratiDg, Sir Ralph Abercromby and Sir Sidney 
Smith, whose services were invaluable, went in 
boats to reconnoitre the coast, and fix upon the best 
place for landing the troopa. On the following 
morning some gun-vessela and armed launchea 
were sent forward to clear the beach, 5500 soldiers 
were put into the hosts, and at a given signal a 
■iiDnltaDeoua dash was made for the shore 
Though ra]iidly, the boats advanced in perfect 
order, the soldiers sitting between the seats close 
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together, with unloaded anna. When the boata 
came within range, fifteen pieces of ordnance 
from the oppoaite hill, and the artillery of Aboukir 
Castle, opened upon them with round and grape 
shot , and, on advancing still nearer, musket- balls 
were showered upon them. The Briush soldiers 
huzzaed occasionally, but never attempted to re- 
turn a shot. Num^rs of the soldiers were killed 
and wounded ; some boats were sunk, some turned 
aside to save the drowning men, but the mass of 
them rowed steadily forward, until they touched 
the strand, when the soldiers with wonderful ra- 
pidity got all on shore, and General Moore, draw- 
ing them up in line, gave the welcome word to load 
Some of the English guards were roughl} handled 
by a division of French cavalry before thev could 
form, some loss was sustained in ascending the 
sand-hills whirh lo^e above the beach , but in less 
than hdU an hour those heights were carried, and 
the French fled, leaving all their field-pieces behind 
them * Advancing against the French, who took 
post on the ridge of heights between Aboukir and 
Alexandria, Sir Ralph Abercromb}, with sailors 
dragging the artiller} through a deep and burning 
sand, came to an indecisive action qn the 13th of 
March, and had a horse killed under him. On the 

* * ^me of niir troopa forniMl and loaded m the) quitted the boats 
nhile others pushed on without ha>inn tine to liad nod iiotwith 
■tandiUn the rapid ttie of muskttn wh ch n«snilid th m. and tht \n 
UntchiinLol the enemv tiu IntUrwere foired to wa> Not 
more ihin 200 O ofoui men were on slioru when the Fieneh rotnated 
hut e^rrt step w is cintcwt d and rimed 1 heie was scar eU nnv tu 
tertal hi twi en the 1 tndink of the trmips and their | ushink up the hills, 
under dilhculties and amidst dunire s th it b ifllt the j owi rs ol de crip 
tim Sime marched u] in an exulkiit hue with ihartti 1 la\onets 
while others | roreeded on their hands and knees Hut howi eer th \ 
a-a:eudid ir whatever din„irs lhi> iiici iitind tl i \ |,un d thiir 
lip 1 —J wnal /the t irte* uh h till d J m tht D n« m Aprxl 
ISOO tfC uitA the MHbeeauent Tranfrielinu / Ih Atm / uidet tht cm 
mard u/ Onieral Sii R tilth Aberer mhy in the lf< dKerrantan oi d Egjpt, 
4rt , by An Of AnderioHf Lieut 4 th Regt 


19th Fort Aboakir capitulated ; and on tbe 2Qth 
General Menou having arrived from Cairo, the 
whole of the French druKiaable foiee was concen- 
trated at Alezandna. The British farces now oc« 
cupied excellent positions near the ground where 
they had fought on the 13th. About three o’clock 
in the morning of the 2lBt, when all was quiet, the 
report of a musket was heard at the extremity of 
the British leit this was followed by the report of 
a cannon , scattered musketry succeeded, and^then 
the roar of two more guns was heard. Early as it 
was, our men were all under arms , but it was still 
dark, and, although some streaks of grey were per- 
ceptible in the eastern horizon, the morning seemed 
slow to break. While all eves and ears were turned 
towards the left, whence the sound of the firing 
proceeded, of a sudden loud shouts were heard lu 
front of our right— shouts that were presently suc- 
ceeded b> a crash of musketry Menou had hoped 
to take the British bj surprise, and had ordeiotl a 
general attack the surprise failed, but the attack 
soon became general enough, and thefighUng more 
terrible than an> the French had hitherto met with. 
For awhile the darkness was made greater by the 
smoke of the guns and small-arms, and one of the 
greatest difficulties of our troops was to discern 
f I lends from foes But anon the tardy dawn 
brightened into day, and then the fighting went on 
with increased vivacity ♦ At first the well-mounted 
French cavalry made great impression, turning our 
right wing and getting into the rear of our inlantrv : 
but the 42nd Highlanders and the 28th regiment, 
aided bj the flank companies of the 40th, and fight- 
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mg Rt thf* same time to the front, flanks, and rear, 
not only kept ground, but fired such volleyt 
tiiot the field wu presently covered vi ith men and 
horses, while other horses were galloping without 
their riders in short, tlie French cavalry was de- 
■troyed In several parts of the field the French 
and* English, a ho had exhausted their ammuni- 
tion, were seen pelting one another aith stones 
Wherever the British bayonet was u«ed, lU success 
was complete and terrible. In addition to a re- 
doubt, t& English had possession of the ruins of 
an ancient Roman palare, surrounded by a lo^ stone 
wall, like a Turkish cemetery Menou had promised 
a louis d’or to every French soldier aho should pene- 
trate into that quadrangle After se\eral desperate 
attempts, the French, attacking on three sides at 
once, got Rithin the walla Here they were re 
ceived b\ the 58th and 23rd, and followed b\ a 
part of the 42nd, who blocked up every exit and 
completel) cut off their retreat When th \ hud 
ex|)ended all their ammunition, our people had re- 
course to stones and the butt-ends of their muskets 
Then they transfixed the French with their bayonets 
against the walla of the old building, and covered 
the whole area with the blood and bodies of their 
enemies Seven hundred Frenchmen were shot or 
bayoneted among those ruins — scarce ly a man of 
them that had entered escaped While this tre- 
mendous conflict, which decided the fate of the 
day, was at its height, Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
riding towards the ruins, was nearlv surrounded 
b) a party of French horse A Fnnch oflicer 
made a savage thrust at the old general , but Sir 
Ralph, receiving the sabre under his left arm, 
wre<^ted the weapon from his antagonist A French 
hussar then rode up to aim a surer blow , but a 
Hii,hland soldier, perceiving his intention, and 
being without ball, put his ramrod into his musket 
and with it shot the hussar L nfurtunalely the 
brave old general, who had always been accused of 
ex^KWiiig his person too much, and whose shortness 
of sight had often led him into danger, received a 
sabre-wound in the breast in this melee with the 
French hussurs , and, a short time after, he re- 
ceived a musket-shot in the thigh Between nine 
and ten o'clock a m the battle ( cased It was not 
until he saw the French flying that bir Ralph could 
be prevailed upon to quit the field He had con- 
tinued walking about, jiaving no attention to his 
wounds , officers who went to him lu the course 
of the action had returned without knowing from 
hiB manner and appearance that he had been 
wounded at all, and even now many ascertained 
It only by seeing the Uood trickling down his 
clothes bat at last, when exertion was no longer 
necessary, his spint yielded to the weakness of the 
body he became famt, was pot luto a hammock, 
and was earned off the field in the midst of the 
blessings and tears of the soldiery, who loved him 
as a fa&er The cut or contusion in the chest was 
tnfling, but the shot wound was dangerous from 
tlie first, and proved mortal he was carried almost 
immediately to Lord Keith's flag ship, where he 


expired on the evening of the 28th* Gkueral 
Moore was badly wounded early m the action, as 
was also Brigadier-General Oakes, but bofh, like 
their veteran commander-in-chief, remained on the 
field till the action was over Sir Sidney Smith, 
who was serving on shore, and who was always in 
the hottest hre, and Brigadier-General Hope, were 
also wounded On the other side. General Roize, 
who commanded the French cavalry, was killed on 
the field, w ith nearly all the men and horses he 
led into action , and Generals Lanusse and Rodet 
died of their w ounds The total number of British 
killed and wounded is stated at about 1400, and 
that of the French at more than double tnat num- 
ber The held was covered with the wounded and 
the dead on it were found above 1700 French, 
1040 of whom were buried by the English in the 
course of two days in the grouid on which they 
had fought and fallen “ 1 never," says General 
Moore, “ saw a field so strewed with dead'" A 
corps which, like nearly all the regiments now 
under Menou, had formed a part of the conquei- 
ing army of Italy, and which in its pride hod 
taken the name of " The Invincible," was almost 
annihilated A standard was taken inscribed with 
victories and exploits in Italy f Menou, as well 
as all hiB army, had gone into action quite confi- 
dent of success their numbers were from 12,000 
to 14,000. Our (fitctive force on the ground did 
not exceed 10,000 , and during nearly all the con- 
flict about half of that number had to sustain the 
concentrated attack of the 1 rench, the left wiig 
w hich had been the fir^t threatened with attac k, 
and which continued to be observed by General 
lUgnier with SOO Fiendi, scarcely comiig into 
action at all until Menou was already in full re 
treat The French pnsjnirs confessed that the 
battles^ Italy were nothing compared to those 
they had fought since the landii g ot the British in 
Lgy}t some of them said thev had never fought 
till now X 

The consequences of the three victories we had 
obtained were of the ulmoal importance , the 
Arabs, who had witnesaed fighting such aa iheir 

* Sir Rail h SMS teal yupruht lunourabla and judicioiit m n 
li'a grwt k itiacin wlmli Itu I fievu pnintinl all liM 11 l t niihtar\ m t 
tm made liim an estsllani oSIci r The dundoamtagti he labt urea wuUr 
v>aM bmg eetreuu ly lAort aiffhted He theref re ■biod in newt tg d 
»ecuti«e Kcn nU under liim It «m iinpoMible, kn >sin({ him tut I 
did o a t lia>e the Kreatret renwt and Irhindehlp lor 1 im 
111 Bl\ rmaplatinn i TmI u, that liii death hM lieen noaih tint 
sliieh he hiOMelf siehed and hie eountrv gntefiil to hie mnnnr\ 
will lianddowB hie name to poetera) with tin* admlrMt n I d Mrxe 
—Pnmue Jvurual ef Luuteuamt Oa eral £hr Jvhu Muare, va I \fetyht 
BnOkmr 
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Paemge de 1 laoiiM la Pns de Orae le Font de Lodi 

} dir Bobeit WUeon, Hlelory of the llrltuh Lcpediiloii to Egvpt 
Ice — JbMM AadanNHi, Lieut huOi Regi Journal of the Furcee At 

uT Ihe TnOMetlons of the Army utader the AMnniaud of General 
8w Malpk AlMNmmby Ice — Jaaee Cankek Moore, Xite of hie Hro 
Uior i^ut General Mr John Moure — 'Namti^r of a Private Huldk- 
hi Uaflajivtv a *2nd 1U|1 of Feat wrlMen by htweeif 

OurloreiB had lieen Mdnoed fay the oM b me oi the SUi and IMh 
many men wero takon away for the care of the wounded and three 
reginenle had been loft In dw rear to pmeeuto tho Aege of Fort 

A lmiiliW 

hivun MBordlag to Regnler'e hoasiftil eeconiit of the battle the 
Froodh had SVOO men InOliidinK ISO® oavalrv, tonther with 4« pieeaa 
of artillery The Briitrii had onlv eome 800 ravnU) and thorn mieer 
aMy meuniad We Itad niy two 24 peiindcri. and S4 Hold pleeae, 
ana than were apiewl along the whole line 
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fHthers had handed down to them no tradition of, 
flocked into the British camp with abundance of 
proviBiona , the remnant of the splendid Mameluke 
cavalry soon began to re-appear in Upper Egypt , 
and even the quiet, spiritless Fellahs thought of 
resenting the wrongs and insults they had sustained 
from the French soldiery The French at Aboukir 
soon surrendered in a few days the Capitan Pasha s 
fleet anchored there, and landed 5000 or 6000 
Turks , and the grand>vizier, who had been dozing 
at El \ri8h, began to rouse himself General 
(afterwards Lord) Hutchinson succeeded to the 
command of the British army, which was rcin- 
f irced in the month of April b> 3000 men 
Rosetta and Fort Julien were taken from the 
French about the middle of April Alexandria, 
into which Menou had retired, was almost insu- 
lated from the rest of Eg\pt by Genet ai Hutchin- 
son, b\ cutting through the emh inkments which 
served to rctnin the waters of the Aboukir lake, 
and by inundating the dry bed of the ancient Lake 
Mareotis a British flitilla ascended the Nile 
capturng the convovs of proyisions destined for 
thel rench, and carrMna; seven! works which had 
been erected on the hanks of that river The 
grand vizitr was crossing the desert, and the troops 
from India were expec ed to he soon at Suez 
Leaving General Coote to maintain the lines be- 
fore Alexandria with 6500 men, General Hut 
chi neon proceeded to Ramanieh, where the French 
had c illectcd 4000 men, who had dug intrench- 
raents and raised batteries Having driven the 
enemv from this important post, Hutchinson pro- 
ceeded still farthci up the Nile towaids Cairo, 
which the grand- vizier was approaching in an 
opposite direction Before he could effect a junc- 
ture with the vizier’s armv^ the French sallied out 
of Cairo and attacked it , but so spiritless had they 
become in their adversitv that 5000 disciplined 
republicans, with twenty-four pieces of artillery, 
allowed themselves to be repulsed bj a most irre- 
gular Turkish army Now 1200 Mamelukes, 
finel) equipped, joined the vizier, and Turks, Aiabs, 
Syrian**, and C opt**, all offered their aid to expel 
the French Cairo was soon invested, and, on 
the 27th of June, the French general, Belliard, 
capitu'ated, on the condition that his troops, with 
their arms, baggage, field-artillery, and effects, 
should be embarked and conveyed to the French 
ports of the Mediterranean at the expense of the 
allied powers The French, who issued out of 
Cairo, exceeded 13 000 in all they left behind 
them 313 heavy cannon and 100 000 lbs weight 
of gunpowder At this moment the Anglo-Indian 
army, under Major-General Baird, was ascending 
the Red Sea Baird, who had sailed from Bom- 
b IV on the 7th of April, with about 2800 British, 
2000 ^epoys, and 450 of the East Indian Com- 
piiiy’s artillery, reached Jeddah, on the Sea, 
on the 17th of May, and was there joined by an 
Engluh division from the tape of Good Hope, 
cons stiDff of the fflst regiment, some squadrons 
of light hors% and a strong detachment of ar- 
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tilleiy On the 8th of June Baird reached Kossair 
and commenced landing hia troops, but it was the 
month of July before nw van division began to 
cro^s the burning deserts which lie between the 
Red Sea and Egypt , and, before he cou)d unite hia 
forces at Cairo, Menou capitulated upon the same 
conditions as Belliard, and Egypt was cleared of 
the French • 

In the month of March, the court of Madrid, 
considering that it could only stop French inva- 
sion bv submitting in all things to the will of the 
First Consul, declared war against Portugal, and 
towards the end of April a Spaniah army, com- 
manded by Godoy, the Prince of the Peace, in- 
vaded the Portuguese provinces In June the 
court of Lisbon piirchased a treaty of peace (the 
treaty of Olivenza), by yielding some territory to 
Spam, and by engaging to abut their ports against 
the English Bonaparte refused to concur in this 
treaty, and sent a French army, 25,000 strong, 
through Spam to attack Portugal The Spaniards 
not merely allowed the passage of these Frenchmen, 
but gave them every countenance and assistance 
thev could The French soon invested Almeida 
and menaced both Lisbon and Oporto The help- 
less Portuguese could do little beyond implonng 
English succours in troops, ships, and money. 
Some money — 300,000/— and some ships were 
sent, but our government thought it could spare 
no more troops than the three or four regiments 
that were already in the country During there 
contests, however, an expedition was sent from 
England to take possession of the island of Madeira, 
in order to secure it for Portugal As the negotia- 
tions for peace with England, which had been se- 
cretlv renewed in the course of the summer, were 
now drawing to a conclusion, and as the French 
generals were gratified by enormous donations or 
bribes, the operations of the invading army were 
soon suspended , and by a definitive treat} , con- 
cluded at Madrid in the last davs of September, 
Bonaparte agreed to withdraw his troops and re- 
spect the independence and integrity of Portugal, 
the court of Lisbon, on their part, agreeing to con- 
firm to Spain all the territory which had l^n 
ceded by the late treaty of Olivenza , to make over 
to France one-half of Portuguese Ghiiana , to shut 
all the ports and roads ot Portugal, in Europe 
against all English vessels until the conclusion of 
peace between France and England , to nullify all 
preceding treaties and conventions with England , 
to treat France, in all matters of commerce, as tbo 
most favoured nation, and to admit all Freach 
commodities and merchandise whatsoever, particu- 
larly French broad-clotha By a more secret 
article the Portuguese court jmid immediately 
twenty millions of francs to the French republic 

The nand war became very languid, the French 

* Sir Robert Wileon — Andenon — Le Conte de Nue Md 
moiiee Reletife k lExpedltna AngUiae pertle du Bengele ee 
won fcc 

The Comte de Noe sho wee then a wjyellilemiin'nnt end an otBerr 
in the Bntiah lothieglnemof tho 1 ne, went with Sir Divid Haltdoa 
thi expedition HU eeoounl of which oonlaiu eevenl Intel aaUiig de> 
Uib not lu be ronnd eUawhera 
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ttkd Bpaniih fleotv not venturing out of port, and 
their detached kqiiadrona putting to aea only m 
the absence of the English Admiral Gantheaume, 
however, escaped out ot Brest with seven sail of 
the line and two frigates, got through the Straits 
of Gibraltar and into the Mediterranean, and, 
while our fleet m that sea was occupied on the 
coast of £g\pt, he contrived to pick up two of 
our frigates, and the * Swiftsure,* a 74-gun ship 
The * Swiftsure,* unaided and alone, fought two 
French 80-gun ships, at the closest quarters, fur 
more than an hour and did not strike until two 
other French line-of battle ships were within gun- 
shot and closing fast upon her Another French 
squadron carrying troops from Touhn to Cadiz 
was not BO fortunate It was obliged by contrary 
winds to put into Algesiras Ba> , right opposite to 
Gibraltar It consisted of three line of-battle 
shifiB, a Gallo Venetian d6 gun frigate, and some 
smaller craft On the 6th of July, two date after 
its arrival, this squadron was attacked b} Rear 
Admiral Sir James Saumarez, with six sail of the 
line , but the ba\ of Algesiras was defended by 
several hea\> land-batteries, some of them situated 
on a rock about a quarter of a mile from the shore, 
and others on commanding clifis to the north and 
south of the town : the cross fire of these batteries 
completelv flanked the entrance to the harbour, 
which harbour was in itself extremely difficult to 
navigate, being surrounded b} reefs of sunken 
rocks For some time only tliree of Saumarez s 
ships could get into action, and the} had to con- 
tend with the three French line-of-battle ships, a 
number of gun-boats and the land-batteries, which 
were well served When two other English ships 
brought their fire to bear, one of them, the * Han- 
nibal,* struck and stuck fast on the rocks, where 
she was soon dismasted and almost destroied by 
the terrible fire of the French and Spaniards 
After a stem contest, in which he was repeatedly 
baffled b} flaws of wind, Saumarez hauled off he 
left the * Hannibal ’ behind him to stnke , but he 
had sunk five Spanish gun-boats, and had mate- 
rially injured both the Spanish forts and the 
French ships of the line A few da>B after this 
affair five Spanish ships of the line and three fri- 
gates, and another French ship of the line, came 
into Algesiras bay Bv working night and dav 
Admiral Saumarez repaired the damages he had 
sustained in the late action, and on the afternoon 
of the 12th of Julv, as the combined squadron, 
now consisting of ten sail of the line, three frigates 
and an immense number of gun-boats, was working 
round Cabariia point to get into the Straits, he 
made a dash at it with onl\ five Bhi|M of the line, 
two frigates, a polacca, and a hired armed brig 
The allies, whose chief anxiety was to land the 
troops at Cadiz* went away before the wind through 


the Straits, and it was night before the English 
could get fairl} up with them The Spaniards 
fought but luoselv one of their immense line-of- 
battle ships, carrying 112 guns, was set on fire, 
and as she blew up she set fire to another ship ot 
the same flag and of the same immense size, which 
mounted in the air suon after her , between the 
two, nearly 1800 lives were lost A Spanish 74- 
gun ship was taken , the rest of the combined 
squadron, much crippled and in a frightful state of 
confuMon, reached Cadiz 

On the 1st of August Admiral Lord Nelson, 
with a flotilla of gun boats and other small vessels, 
stood over to the coast of France to reconnoitre the 
preparations said to be making for the invasion of 
England On the 4th he made an experimental 
attack upon the flotilla which laj at the mouth of 
Boulogne harbour He sunk two floating batteries 
and destroved a few gun-boats which were outside 
the pier But on the night between the 15th and 
16th, going right into the harbour he was repulsed 
with considerable loss * 

Many circumstances, some of which are ex- 
plained in the narratiie of the events of this year, 
and some of which will fall to be noticed in the 
next B H)k, now rendered the First Consul really 
eager for some short suspension of hostilities with 
England The Addington administration, which 
had started as a peace ministry, agreed to preli- 
minaries, which were signed on the Ist of October. 
The Turkish sultan and the }oung czar Alexander 
treated with the First Consul, and there was a grand 
interchange of complimaots and of promises, which 
were never meant to be kept In the month of 
November the Marquess Cornwallis went over to 
France as ambassador plenipotentiary From 
Pans, where he was received with the greatest 
honours and with the very lively joy of a part of the 
population, his lordship repaired to Amiens, the 
place appointed for holding the conferences The 
discusBiuns, in which Cornwallis had to contend 
with Joseph Bonaparte and the wily lallevrand, 
were pruloiiged bevond all expectation, and were 
severij times all but broken off in anger and with 
mutual defiance Great and reasonable jealousies 
were excited by the use the First Consul made of 
the suspension of hostilities, which had followed 
the signing of the preliminaries in October, in 
sending out the French fleets , but, at lust, on the 
27th of March, 1802, the dehnilive treaty of peace 
was signed at Amiens. 


* Betliict being mooted bj the bottom to the ■bore the Frenih 
b eta uul other craa were dalended by long |iolae bended with Ir in 

a ikre pr Reeling from their mdw etrong nellinga were brnoed up to 
irir lower ynidt they were atrongly manned by loldiere and pro- 
tected bv land Iwtterim the whole eliore m teover lielng Hied alth 
troops Nelson had oumplainod that the fores pnt at his dlsposul was 
not suflloknt but hceunld never oome la Mgbt of in enem) nttliout 
SghUug him 
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THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 


F the Established 
Church, regarded by 
Itself, the history, 
whether external or 
internal, during this 
period, amounts to 
nothing or next to 
nothing it ^as dis- 
quieted by scarcely 
an> contention among 
Its own members, and 
the circumstances de- 
scnbed in the last 
Book * continued to operate m consolidating and 
fixing the new form into which it had subsided as 
a political institution, with a more undisturbed 
action tnan ever It had still, however, to sustain 
some ociasional alarm, and a few actual collisions, 
in the course of the process of adjusting the posi- 
tions and rights of the various dissenting religious 
communities, which was not yet quite completed 
This process, which had been one of relaxation 
in regard to the Protestant sectaries ever since the 
Revolution, had, as we have seen already, begun 
to take that character before the commencement 
of the present period e\en in regard to the Roman 
Catholics, at least in Lngland and Ireland After 
more than sixty years had passed without any 
additions having been made to the penal code, tht 
first actual repeal of anv part of that code was 
effected by the English and Irish statutes of the 
year ITIS t And the fillowing ^ear witnessed 
the last mitigation we have yet had to record of 
the less severe restrictions or diabilities which the 
leirislation that preceded the Re\ulution of 168b 
had imposed upon the Protestant dissenters | 

No attempt was mode by this latter description 
of persons to obtain any further relief till after the 
lapse of several years But at lost they resolved 
to make application to parliament for the repeal of 
the two statutes of the 13th of Charles 11 st 2, c 1, 
and the 25th of Charles II c 2, commonly calltd 
the Corporation and Test Acts, which made the 
taking of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of England, a 
necessary qualification for being elected to any 
municipal ofiice, or for holding any office of trust 
or profit under the crown, whether civil or military 
By an act passed in 1716 (the 5 Geo I e 6) the 
first of these two statutes was so far repealed, as that 
the not having taken the Sacrament w ithin the period 
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prescribed (a twelvemonth before the election) no 
longer made the election of the party tpso facto 
void, and then the Annual Ii denimty Acts pro- 
tected persons who neglected to qualify themselves 
witliin the six months succeeding the election, 
within which the time for removal or prosecution 
was now limited Relief had also been already 
granted to the Protestant dissenters in Ireland from 
disabilities similar to those which these statutes 
imposed, bv an act of the parliament of that king- 
dom passed in 1779, which declared that all per- 
sons, being Protestants, might there hold and enjoy 
any office, civil or military, notwithstanding they 
should not receive nor have received the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, without incurring any 
penalties for or in respect of that neglect The 
claim of the English Piotestant dissenters to be 
placed in the same condition with their Irish 
brcthien was brought before the House of Com- 
mons on the 28th of March, 1767, by Mr Beau- 
foy, member for Yarmouth, in a motion that the 
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House should immediately resolve itself into a 
committee to consider the Test and Corporation 
Acts, which he prefaced by a long speech He 
described the persons aggrieved by the provi8io£ 
in these laws, which made the taking of the Sacm- 
ment a necessary qualification for office, as consist- 
ing of three classes, — the first, composed of all 
those Englishmen who were dissenters from the 
Church of England , the second, of all the mem- 
bers of the Established Church of Scotland , the 
thurd, of all those clergymen of the Church of 
England who looked upon the prostitution of the 
most solemn ordinance of their faith to the pir- 
poses of a civil test as little less than a sacrilegious 
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abuse. The English dissenters, however, were the 
body of which Mr BeahSsy professed to be more 
especially the deputy or organ on this occasion 
“ The dissenters of England,’* he said, “ are chiefl\ 
composed of the Prc8b\tcrians, the Independtiits, 
and the Baptists, who differ in man^ circumstances 
of doctrine and discipline, but who all agree in the 
custom of annually appointing two deputies from 
each of their congregations in the metropolis for 
the management of their affairs , a custom which 
has long been established among them Now, it 
is by the unanimous voice of that assembly of 
delegates, supported by the wishes, earnestly c\- 
pressed in letters, of their brethren in all parts of 
the kingdom, that the present request solicits the 
attention of parliament ** At a general meeting of 
the deputies of the three denominations, held at 
Dr \Villiam‘‘*B Librar\, Redcross-street, on hriday 
the Sth of Januar}, Edward Jefferies, Esq , in the 
chair, it had been resohid unanimoush, df^ter full 
debate, that an application for the repeal of the 
Test and C orporation Acts should be made to par> 
liamcnt, and that it should be referred to a com- 
mittee to take the most eflectual measures for that 
puriiove , md at a meeting of the said committee, 
held at the King’s Head Tavern, in the Poultry, on 
the 2nd of Ftbruar^, it had been further arranged 
that the mode of proceeding should be by motion 
in the House of Commons, and that Mr Beaufo\ 
should be desired to make the motion ** Thus 
authorised,” proceeded the honourable member, 
“ I am hdpJ^^, in the outset of our deliberations, to 
declare that the grievances of which the dissenters 
cimplain are of a civil, nut of an ecclesiastical 
nature Thej humbly solicit t restoration of their 
CIV il rights not an enlargement of their ecclesiastical 
priv lieges It is of consequence that this fact should 
be distinctly stated, and clearly understo d 
Thev wish not to dimmish the provision whieh the 
legislature has made for the established church , 
nor do they envj her the revenue she enj vs, or 
the ecclesiastical pnvileges of dignity and honour 
with which she is invested. If their aim had been 
to attack the rights of others, and not merelv to 
recover their own, they would not have chosen a 
member of the church of England for their advo 
cate, nor could I hive accepted such trust ” The 
cl iim, therefore, could not well have been more 
humblv urged, or rested on lower grounds Beau- 
foy went on to state that his clients, in praying for 
the relief thev sought, had ** chosen the time which 
they thought the most convenient to parliament, and 
the mode which they deemed the most respectful to 
the House ” “ United,’* he said, “ in sentiment on 
this occasion, to a degree which I believe unex- 
ampled in any body of men, and hitherto unknown 
among themselves, and forming, in most of the 
towns of England, a large proportion of the inha- 
bitants, they did not choose to crowd vour table 
with petitions. They wished to owe their success, 
not to the number of the claimants, but to the equitv 
of the claim.** And no doubt that method would 
be the most satisfactory, if it were always prac- 


I ticable But the number of the claimants is also 
an element, in such cases as the present, which is 
not without Its weight In the continuation of his 
speech Mr Beaufoy, with no small rhetorical dis- 
play, went over the bistorv of the first enactment 
of the two statutes which he desired to repeal, of 
the grievances which they occasioned, and of the 
various attempts which had been made to blunt or 
turn a«ide the edge of their disqualifying clauses, m 
BO far as the Protestant dissenters were concerned 
In the same session in which the Test Act was 
passed, a bill ” for the ease of Protestant Dissent- 
ers ” was brought into the House of Commons, and 
was passed both by that House and by the Lords 
but was prevented from becoming law by the king 
adjourning the parliament before certain amend- 
ments made by the Lords could be considered and 
agreed to by the Commons. In the next session 
a bill, having for its object to discriminate Protest- 
ant dissenters from Pajiists in resjiect to the opera- 
tion of the excluding provisions of these acts, was 
read a first and second time in the Commons, and 
referred to a committee, but was not reported In 
December, 1680, and January, 1681, a bill for re- 
pealing the Corporation Act was m like manner 
read twice and committed by the Commons, and 
at the •«ame time another bill was passed by the 
upper House ** for distinguishing Protestant Dih- 
senters from Popish Recusants but both were 
defeated bv the sudden prorogation of the pailia- 
ment on the 10th of Jaimarv, leaving the Com- 
mons only time to resolve, “That it is the opinion 
of this House, that the presen^tion of the Pro- 
testant diBBcnterB upon the penal laws is, at this 
time, grievous to the subject, and a weakening of 
the Protestant interest, and an encouragement to 
Poperv, and dangerous to the peace of this king 
dom ”* After the revolution, again, King W il- 

• Sieliit list of I 111 "VJ — Somr of the Hi OM monlini d 
ferto art. X t u Hr il in ]k luf \ h biiLLi li 1 iit art taken from a trm 
imUU rairessed pi|ir lulhbhiu and dibiimed a bh rttiniLiiT 
M «t( th d 1 uU tnti lul llu Libi of tl i l*rot btintliibb ltlr^ 
aith Tf timici toth leht iiid Cor|ic ration AiU lkaufo\ ba\H lli t 
nvl lit one ol tht I ilU (1 d b i ot ■CiU aliict ) of IGH la\ rtad\ 1 
tl r>alabMit tla kinff lliirleall ]tp\ ailed ui ii th rlrrk f 
tlu rr wn t alt ml «hi till and ottmach tht yarliumtnt 1 In 
aouant ih yr billv i landed uyiuii tin 1 lloaiUK rilaii n f^rn l\ 
n nut in 1 la Pist r\ of hia Own 1 mi (i 4941 There waa a 
ai ^er ait paaoed li the i nd of Queen 1; lisabeth a reign alien ahr wua 
hli.1 1> I rov ked with tl t aediti ual el aMo r of the 1 iritanb I \ wli lI 
tl a WHO did not innf rm to the chunh were riouire I to nl j in th 
km. lorn under Uip iniii ol death and for aomr degreea of n iii i ii 
formiu tht> wire ad) idg d to die with lit tl e f i\o ir of I aiiial mi iit 
Bi I Iiniiaea j awd a i ill f r re] iling thia Art it went liiili ed 
hiaMly in tlie Houat of Lorda fur nian\ il tl t I iaho|B tliout^h th y 
were not for puttinK that law in exei ution which h 1 1 ne\Lr liecr done 
bat tn one aingle Inatanee, yet they thought the terror of it wua of 
■omc UK and that Uie repealing it mi),ht make the part} nion in 
Klent On the day f f tn proriwation tlu bill ought to ha^e lieen 
offerLd to the king but Uie clerk of the crown liy the king • particular 
order withdrew the till Thi k na had no mind o] onf> to deny It 
but be hod lem mind to paaa it h i thla Indlacreet method waa taken 
which wa« a hlfch offence in the clerk of the crown A note to the 
Oxford (1BS3J edition of Uurntt aaya tliat the aingle cbm In wliirh 
the law tliua intended to be repealed wu put In axeciition wai that of 
Feury— nraning John Penry oeAp Heury, Uie Welih Brow mat wlio 
wai executed in 1V9S But thia la a niiatake for Penry waa Indicted 
on the SSrd of Lllz c 8 for aediUoua worda and ruraoura nltered 
againat the i|ureD a mtoeity tending to tlu atlrniifa u) of rebellion 
among her aub)ocU ike eet whieh Burnet mmna waa in Ihet the 
Sath of Elia 0 . 1 entitled. An Art to retain the Queen a miycaty aaub- 
jecta lu their due obedwnoe, by which peraona alune the agL of aixleen 
f wbcarbig to attend chnnh for a month or denying or perauadlng 
others to oppugn her m^estys auUmritv in enuaea udeaiaatical or 
lieinf, coD\ luted of tha ownea of attending a eni\e title wereorlirel 
to at jure tlu. realm and aubgected, If they reluKd so to d or tu eon 
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liBin, in one of his earliest apeechea from the 
throne, had expreaaed hia earnest hope that such 
alterations would be made in the law as would 
leave room for the admission of all his Protestant 
subjects who were willmg and able to serve him 
Nevertheless, nothing had yet been actually done 
to effect this object, save only the passing for some 
time past of the annual Act of Indemnity . But Beau* 
foy argued that the Indemnity Act, while, by profess- 
ing to dispense ^ith the sacramental qualification, it 
amounted to a confession on the part of the legis- 
lature that that portion of the Teat and Corporation 
Acts might be repealed without danger, was, m 
truth, no complete protection to the dissenters from 
these statutes “Its only effect,** said he, “is, 
that of allowing further time to those trespassers 
on the law against whom final judgment Ins not 
been aw arded Should, for example, a prosecution 
ha\e been commenced, but not toncluded, the In- 
demnity Act does not discharge the proceedings , 
it merely suspends them for six months so that, 
if the party accused does not take the sacrament 
befiiL the six months allowed by the Indemiiitv 
\ct shill expire, the proceedings will go on, and, 

10 ig before the next Indemnitv Act will lome to 
Ins relief, final judgment will he awarded against 
him Thus it appears that the Indemnity Act 
gn e*! no cflectual protection to the dissenter who 
icccpts a civil offace or military command , fur he 
who cannot take the sacrament at all cannot take 
It within the time required by that act The pe- 
n dties of the Test Act will consequently follow , he 
becomes incapable of receiving any legacy, of exe- 
cuting any trust, or of suing in any court, or on any 
occasion, fur justice he is placed in the dreadful 
•situation of an outlaw ’* Prsctically, howoer, we 
believe, the Indemnity Act effectually prevented 
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the prosecution of dissenters on the Test and Core 
poration Acts , it sufficiently indicated the feeling 
and determination of the legislature, anl made in- 
formers understand that other measures would be 
taken to check and put down prosecutions, if that 
should prove inadequate Beaufoy's motion was 
seconded in a short speech by Sir Henry Hoghton, 
the author of the bill relieving dissenting clergy- 
men from subscription to the Thirtv-Nine Articles, 
whica was bi ought forward in 1772 and 1773, 
and at last earned through both lluusct iii 1779 • 
The opposition to the ineasuTc was ltd by Loid 
North, who spoke at some length Amid much 
that was of little or no force, he urged one consider- 
ation, in reply to part of Beaufoy's bpccch, which 
perhaps has been sometimes too much overlooked 
in the diBCUBSion of this and similar qiubtions 
“We are told,** said his lordship, “ that other 
countries havt no Test Acts, and that their esta- 
blibhcd iliunhcB are not endangered for the waur 
thereof Fraiiee has Protestants at the head of 
heraimv and herhnances, and Prussia employ s 
Catholics in her serv ice but it must be considert d 
that these aie urbitrarv governments — that the 
king alone m these countries is to be served, and 
can at pleasure remove oi advance whom he 
pleases The King of England, being a limited 
monarch, can do no sueh thing he is bound by 
those restricting laws as much as his subieets ’* 
There is enough in this consideration at least to 
destroy the logical eonclusiveuebs of the argument 
it IB here brought forw ard to meet. North afterwards 
insisted that the Test Act in particular was the 
corner stone of the constitution, which every care 
ought to be taken to preset ve. “ King James,** 
said he, * when he wished to gain the Piinee and 
Princess of Orange to his viewb, desired lo have 
their opinion on the propriety of repealing the 
Test and Cot poration \ctb The answer of the 
Prince ot Orange was, that he agreed to the re- 
moval of the Co-poi ition Act, but not of the Test 
Act , and lit deilared it to be the praetiee of Hol- 
land to eunfine all civil employments to those who 
professed the principles ot the States, but that the 
nrmv could not b( so restrained on account of the 
want of troops ** The motion was supported by 
Ijord Beauchamp and Mr William Smith, whose 
speechis, however, eoiitdined nothing worth quot- 
ing, unless we should except an admission made 
bv Smith, that the number of the dissenters was 
of late much decreased, fiom which he argued that 
the government had now less to fear from them 
than at any former period, and could therefore 
better afford to relax the restrictions of the old 
laws Sir James Johnstone, representative of tlie 
Dumfries burghs, said he was determined to vote 
in favour of the motion, which, however, he in- 
timated that he considered to be verv much a 
piece of humbug , and he seems, aftei all, to have 
voted against it*)- Pitt then io<tc and spoke on 
the other side, but, appareiitlv, with no grtnt 
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ardour He profcBBcd to argue the question 
Bolely on grounds of u^pedienc), the principal of 
^hich that he stated were the desirablenesB of not 
uuneceBsanlv offending or alarming the fears and 
prejudices of the members of the established 
church, and the real danger the established church 
might incur from the free admission to office of at 
least certain descriptions of dissenters Some 
dissenters went so far as to maintain that all 
establishments were improper “ This,” said Pitt, 
“ maj not be the opinion of the present bodj ol 
dissenters [the parties with whom the motion be 
fore the House originated] , hut no means can be 
devised of admitting the moderate part of the dis- 
senters, and excluding the more \ lolent the bul- 
wark must be kept agiinst all, and I am en- 
deaiourintf to take eitrj prudent and proper 
precaution ” It affords a remarkable illustration 
of the state of opinion at this time among all 
parties, to find F x commencing his repl\ to this 
speech by a\ owing that he should have found 
himself at one with Pitt, if the latter had gone no 
farther than to propose that there should be some 
test for shutting out from office such dissenters as 
denied the proprietv or necessity of established 
churches altogether He onl\ complained that his 
right honourable opponent had afterwards carried 
out hiB argument so as to apph it to all dissenters 
indiscriminateh But lox really answered c\ery 
argument that had been brought forw ard in the 
course of the debate fur maintaining the existing 
law bj the s nele remark, that it undeniabU had 
not, in any degree whatoer, the effect attributed 
to It, or for the sake of which it was held desirable 
that It should be kept up He stated that there 
were corporations which were entirelv filled by 
dissenters, and that he knew of twu such corpora 
tions He afterwards exposed the absurd and 
mischievous consequences of empluv ing religion fur 
a test m polities Beauf )} had argued that the 
law which declared that cverv man who accepted a 
commission in the armv, or was appointed to a 
civil office, should take the sacrament of the Lird’s 
Supper compelled a clergjman to adniiiiister this 
sacrament to ever} person who should demand it 
upon that ground , inasmuch as, if he refused, a 
ruinous pro ecution for damages was the intv itable 
consequence To this North had replied “ Lvery 
minister is bound by his hi ly office to refuse the 
communion to an} unworth} person If he refuses 
according to law, by law he will be justified the 
fear of an action should not prevent a man from 
doing his dut} if he is right, where can be the 
fear of an action^ He will gam honour, and the 
person bringing the action will have a consider- 
able expense, attended with disgrace The clergy 
are situated now in the same manner that they 
were before the Test Act the} could then, and they 
may now, upon proof, refuse to administer the holy 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to any unworthy 
character” Pitt liad not expressed himself in 
terms quite ao decided upon this head, if we may 
tnist to the report of his speech He is stated to 


have observed “ that there was nothing in the 
Rubric that supposed a clergyman to be acquainted 
With all the circumstances of the life of a commu- 
nicant The crimes which it was incumbent upon 
him to object to must be glaring , nor could it be 
imagined that the state could be deprived of the 
service of an officer of the army or navy on the 
ground that they were the most profligate of men, 
and ought not to be communicants ” Thus North 
seems to have laid himself out to meet the argu- 
ment that exposed the hardship of the law in 
its bearing upon the clerg} , Pitt, that which 
pointed to its inconveniences in reference to the 
state or the public service Fox very neatly showed 
that, whether the clergvman had or had not the 
power of rejecting the applications of communi- 
cants, the evil was equally great “With respect 
tv cltrgjmen giving or refusing the sacrament,” 
lie observed, “ if the clerg} man of the parish re- 
fused, he subiected himself to an action, and, 
supposing that he found means to get through the 
inconveniences of the litigation, what was the con 
(sequence^ "^h}, that, having refused the man 
the sacrament, he hud disabled him from being 
qualified to hold the office for the man could not 
take the sacrament from another clerg} man , and 
thui there ti as vest d in the minister of a parish a 
pou ei superior to that of any ecclesiastical courts** 
or, he might have added, of anv other court or 
established authority in the state This was at any 
rate a sufficient answer to the assertion that the 
Test Act had made no change in the situation of 
the clergv, in so far as respectfil the consequences 
of their refusing to administer the sacrament if 
the Test Act had not altered the consequences to 
themselves of such refusal, it had at least given a 
great extension and additional weight to those of 
them that affected other people This and all 
other arguments tending in the same direction, 
however, were urged in vain when, after a few 
remarks from Sir William Dolbcn, formerly the 
solitarv auxiliary of Sir Roger Newdigate in his 
resistance to Hoghton’s bill in 1772, and now the 
successor of that worthy baronet in the representa- 
tion of the Liiiversit} of Oxford, the question was 
put, and the House divided, the numbers were 
found to be, for Beaufo}’B motion, 98, against it, 
176 

For the next two }cars the question was allowed 
to sleep, but it was again brought before the same 
parliament, by the same advocate, on the 8th of 
Ma}, 1789 Mr Beaufo}'B motion on this occa- 
sion was substantially the same aa before, — ^that 
the House would immediately resolve itself into a 
committee to consider of so much of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts as required persons, before 
being admitted into any office or place in corpora- 
tions, or having accepted any office, civil or mili- 
tary, or any place of trust under the crown, to re- 
ceive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper according 
to the ntes of the Church of England The dis- 
senters, he snd, had not indulged the language of 
complaint in consequence of their former disap- 
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pomtment, nor had they sought the aid of political 
alliances, or endeavoured to avail themselves of 
partv divisions “tliev had patiently waited the 
amval of a period in which the wisdom of a com- 
plete toleration should be generally acknowledged, 
and in which the experience of other nations should 
ha\e proved that such a toleration would strengthen 
the interest of the established church, and so en- 
tirely destroy the bitterness of religious variance 
that the state would afterwards be as little affected 
bv that variance as by a difference of opinion in 
natural philosophy or an) other speculntne science ** 
\ great deal to be accomplished all in an interval 
of two years ' The principal novelt) in Beaufoy’s 
present speech, which was neither so long nor so 
elaborate as his former one, was the more detailed 
statement which he gave of the disabilities inflicted 
upon dissenters by the laws of which they now 
sought the repeal “No office under the crown, 
though your sovereign may inyite you to his ser- 
Mce, no commission in the army, though the 
enemy may be marching to the capital , no share 
in the management of any of the commercial com 
panies in the kingdom, though your whole fortune 
may be vested in their stocko, shall be yours, 
from the direction of the Bank of England, from 
the direction of the India Company, from that of 
the Russia, the Turkish and South Sea C impanies, 
you are entirely debaired , for, if you should accept 
of any share in the management of these companies, 
or of any office under the crown, or of any military 
employment, you are within the penilties of the 
statutes In the first place you forfeit to the in- 
former the sum of 500/ , if you cannot pay that 
sum without dcla>, the penalty is imprisonment , 
if you cannot pay it at all, as may be the case with 
many a bra\e officer, who has offended against the 
law by fighting the battles of his country, the pe- 
nalty 18 imprison inent for life In the next place, 
you arc incapable of suing for any debt Does 
any one owe you money ** Have you intrusted him 
with your whole fortune? It is in his power to 
cancel the debt, by annulling your means of reco- 
yering it, and for this act of dishonesty, of con- 
summate fraud, of treachery in the extreme, the 
])ailiament assigns him a reward of 500/ , to be 
bequeathed from the wreck of your fortune In 
the next place, the law denies you its protection 
for his wrongs, his insults, his injuries, however 
atrocious, you shall have no redress In 

the next place, you are incapable of receiving any 
legacy . . • .In the last place, you are also 
incapable of being guardian to any child, even to 
your own*’ Beaufoy afterwards reminded the 
House that, if there were any persons, as no doubt 
there were many, who had, no matter how many 
years ago, held appointments without having qua- 
lified themseUes by taking the sacrament, all 
these penalties were still by law hanging over 
them Some of the arguments and statements 
which he advanced, with the object of allaying 
the apprehensions of his opponents, are also cu- 
rious, as marking the movement of opinion, and 
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indeed, in many remeta, of the actual conditioD 
of things, between uiat day and this" He main- 
tained that the goodwill of the dissenters to the 
revenues of the church was ensured, and would 
still be equally ensured if the Corporation and Test 
Acts were repealed, by a variety of circumstances 
“These circumstances were, that the dissenters, 

g enerally speaking (for, he said, there were un- 
oubtedly many exceptions), belonj^ed not to the 
landed interest of the kingdom, which bears the 
principal burthen of the tithes, but to the com- 
mercial interest, on which the weight is compara- 
tively light That the voluntary subscriptions of 
the dissenters for the maintenance of their own 
clergy were too light to be felt as a burthen, and in 
their destination and use were constantly regarded 
as a privilege That the several denominations of 
the dissenters differed as much from each other as 
from the established church , and were so far from 
being hostile to its ministers, that he believed the 
clergy themselves would acknowledge that, of the 
voluntary contributions which they received from 
their parishioner^, those of the dissenters were, in 
general, the highest and most liberal ’* He also 
reminded the House that the repeal would do no- 
thing for any such classes of dissenters as were 
not able to give a sufficient pledge of their civil 
obedience —“that the Quakers, who undoubtedly 
were enemies from principle to the revenues of the 
church, would still he excluded from the offices of 
executive government by their refusal to take the 
oath of allegiance, that the Catholics also would 
still be excluded by their refusal to take the oath of 
supremacy “ He added, “ that he did not mention 
the Methodists, for that, unless the utmost ardour 
of devotion with the strongest attachment to the 
doctrines of the church — unless that could be 
called differing from the church, he knew not on 
what ground they could be considered as dis- 
senters *’ The motion, which was seconded as 
beloTP by Hoghton, was again opposed by Lord 
North, and also by Pitt, but their speeches con- 
tained nothing new, although the former seems to 
have spoken with increased earnestness, the latter 
with even less ardour than he showed in the former 
debate They were answered by several members, 
among others, by Fox, who spoke at considerable 
length, and with his usual animation and force Sir 
James Johnstone said he should vote for the ques- 
tion, although he had before opposed it He had 
at that time thought that all the old women and 
children would cry out, the church was in danger \ 
but he found there had been no such cry, and he 
was fully persuaded that there had not been any 
grounds for such a cry at all* Mr ^\llllam 
Smith contested the assertion which had been again 
made by North, that a clergyman was equally 
warranted in refusing to administer the sacrament 
to a notonous ill-liver, whether he had a place or 
employment, or not he believed, he said, that the 

* Sir JamM mtntionad in the eonne of hli ihort ipeaob Uiat lia 
underttood Umn were then two minlilen of the Chnzra of bniliaa 
•itUng naniemben of the Houm 
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nobto Jiord would find but few lawyers who would 
affirm such to be the liw North had gone so far 
as to declare it to be hb opinion, that, although no 
person had ever been examined and convicted 
under the enactments proposed to be repealed, yet, 
if they had been enforced, the doing so could not 
have ^en called persecution, unless it was perse- 
cution for the legislature to maintain Us laws 
[which, by the by, it might very well be] He 
also called the conduct of persons who had intro- 
duced themselves into corporations without taking 
the test “ a sort of mental fraud, which did not 
recommend such persons to the indulgence of the 
legislature it was an evasion and abuse of 
an act of parliament, which solemnly and sub- 
stantially required that the test should be given 
fairly and truly ** To this Smith replied — 
** What were the lndemnit\ Acta passed fur, but 
to be resorted to os a protection against the conse- 
quences of not having conformed f” North, how- 
ever, kept to his extraordinay avowal Rising to 
explain, he said ** The fact he understood to stand 
thus the Indemnity Acts came frequently, and the 
persons who had taken offices and not qualified, 
instead of availing themselves of the opportunity 
afforded by the Act of Indemnity, did not conform, 
but waited till another act came forward, and so 
on from time to time without taking the test at 
all This, he must sav, was an abuse of the in- 
dulgence of the legislature ** Fox’s able speech 
was almost wholl) argumentative He and Pitt 
were followed by Windham, who supported the 
motion principally on the ground that, even sup 
posing me dissenters to be hostile to the established 
church, the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, while It removed an irritating stigma, could 
give them no more real power than they alread\ 
had , and then the House divided, when the motion 
was negatived, but only by the narrow majority of 
122 against 102 It will be observed, however, 
that the present vote, as compared with the last, 
indicated scarcely any accession to the number of 
the friends of the repeal, although there was a con- 
siderable falling off in the force that came down to 
resist Beaufoy’s motion The zeal or determina- 
tion of his opponents seems to have somewhat given 
way, but, probably, few or none of them had 
gone over to the oth^ sid^ 

A few days after this decision of the Commons, 
an unsuccessful attempt was made in the other 
House b) Lord Stanhope to rid the statute book of 
some old laws, which he conceived to press with 
unnecessary severity, not so much upon dissenters 
as upon members of the established church It is 
certain that, whatever might be the grievances thus 
sustained by the class of persons who were the ob- 
jects of his lordship’s present anxiety, this ingeni- 
ous but most eccentric peer, who never professed 
much attachment either to church or state, was 
aitout the last member of the legislature whom the 
great mass of them would have chosen for their 
advoeace. However, on the 10th of May, his 
lordship, sdf-elected to this offic e , came forward. 
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according to previous notice, with what he desig- 
nated A Bill for relieving members of the 
Church of England from sundry penalties and dis- 
abilities to which, by the laws now in force, they may 
be liable, and for extending freedom m matters of 
religion to all persons (Papists only excepted), and 
for other purposes therein mentioned ” In a de- 
bate on the Regency Bill, on the 11th of February, 
Stanhope, following the example of Mr. 'William 
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Smith in the Commons, had moved an amendment 
on what was called the Lniiormity Clause (pro- 
hibiting the regent from giving the royal assent to 
anv bill for repealing the act passed in the time of 
Charles II , for the uniformity of public pravers), 
with the view, as he explained himself, of prevent- 
ing that clause from Btanding in the waj of the 
repeal of a number of preceding statutes, which 
were referred to and ratified in the Uniformity 
Act , and upon that occasion he had rapidly re 
viewed some of the most remarkable of these old 
laws, and pcintcd out what he considered their 
absurd and jierseeuting character He was replied 
t»b\ the \rchbi8hop of Canterbury (Moore) and 
the Bishopn of Suhshurt (Barrington) and Glou- 
cester (Halifax>, noneofwhom, however, attempted 
to defend tl e enactments in question , they merely 
deprecated such a discussion at that moment, as 
having nothing to do with the business in hand, 
and argued th t the ancient penal provisions, to 
which attention had been called, had been lung 
buried in oblivion, and had wholly ceased to be 
enforced In his present bill, and in the speech 
with which he introduced it, Stanhope gave a more 
elaborate and methodical exjiosition of the old laws 
respecting religion still remaining on the statute 
book, which he described as being a disgrace to 
the country, although he professed to notice only 
about a tenth part of them, being convinced, as he 
said, that that lample would prove more than 
sufficient to induce the House to pass the bill 
In the first place there were the laws about 
going to church, of which the pnncipal were, 
that every pefson must attend at church every 
Sunday and holiday, or forfeit twelve pence (by 
die 1 Eliz c a, I 14) ; that every person aboyc 
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the age of aixteen, not going to church for a month, 
ahould forfeit 20/ and should beaidea, after absent- 
ing himself twelve months, be bound with two 
sufficient sureties in 200/ at the least for his good 
bthaMour, until he should conform (by 23 Lliz 
c 1 § 5) , that, if he cannot pay the fine, he 
should be committed to prison, there to remain till 
he paid or conformed (by § ll)t that all persons, 
above the age of sixteen, forbeanng to go to church 
fra month, without anv lawful cause, should, 
upon com iction of that offence, be committed to 
prison, there to remain without bail or mainpnse 
until they should conform (by 85 Lliz c 1, § 1) , 
that the fine of 20/ per month, incurred for not 
^ > ng to church, might, though legally tendered, 
be refused by the crown, and two-thirda of the 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments of the offender 
«( i/ed, instead of the said 20/ (by 3 Jac I c 4, 

^ 11), tl at every person should pay 10/ per 
month for every servant, for every visitor, and for 
the servint of e\er} visitor, in his or her house, 
wh) did not go to church (bj (}§ 31 and 32) , that 
oxer andaboxe these new penalties the ecclesiastical 
c jiirts might exercise their jurisdicti n against 
] ers ns thus oilending, as fully us thev might have 
done before the making of this act (bv ^ 39) 
Even the Toleration Act (the 1 T^ill and Mary, 
c 18) pr vided (bv ^ 16) that all the old laws 
respecting attendance upon divine service on 
Sunday should still remain in force, and be 
executed against all offenders unless they went 
to some congregation or 'issembly of religious 
worship allowed or permitted by the act By 
the 29 Eliz c 0, § 1, it was enacted that 
every feoffment, gift, grant, convevance, alien 
ation, estate, lease, incumbrance, and limitation of 
use, of or out of any lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments whatsoever, had or made at any time since 
the beginning oi the queen’s majesty’s reign by anj 
person subjecting himself to the penalties of the 
statute respecting attendance at church, if it was 
revokable at the pleasure of such ofiender, should 
be taken to be utterly frustrate and void as against 
the crown for the levying of the fine incurred , so 
that, as Stanhope put it, a son might forfeit his 
estate, if settled upon him by his father at his mar- 
riage or at any other time, in case his father did 
not go to church, though he (the son) himself did 
And b\ the 21 Tac I c 4, § 5, it was provided 
that any information, suit, or action, against any 
person or persons for not frequenting divine service, 
might be laid in any county, and at the pleasure of 
any informer It was laid down by Dr Bum 
that ” he who misses either morning or evening 
prayer, or goes before the whole service is over, 
IB as much within the statute of the 1st Iliz c 2, 
§ 14, as he who is wholly absent ,’** and this clause, 
imposing a fine of twelve pence for every day’s ab- 
sence from church, without lawful or reasonable 
excuse, expressly declares that, if they would avoid 
the fine, people must repair to their parish churches, 
** then and &ere to abide orderly and soberly dur- 
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uig the time of the Common Prayer, preaching, or 
other service of God then to be used and ministeved, 
not only upon Sundays, but upon all the other 
days ordained and used to be kept as holidays ” 

Then there were the laws about fasting The 
enactments contained in the 6 Eliz c 5, entitled 
**An Act touching politic constitutions for the 
maintenance of the Navy,” by which every peraen 
who ahould eat flesh upon a hsh-day was made 
liable to a fine of three pounds, or to three months* 
close imprisonment, had indeed expired, but 
Stanhope complained that the eating of meat on 
the old fish-days was still an ecclesiastical offence, 
and he proposed to declare in his bill that no per- 
son should for the future be sued in any ecclesias- 
tical court for eating an} kind of meat on any day 
of fasting or of abstinence He also commented 
on the inconsistency of some of the old laws on 
this subject . for instance, this statute of 5 Eliz 
c 5, sa}B (§^ 40 and 41 ), “ And because no man- 
ner of person shall misjudge of the intent of thia 
estatute, limiting orders to eat fish and to forbear 
eating of flesh, but that the same is purposely in- 
tended and meant politically fur the increase of 
fishermen and manners, and repairing of port towns 
and navigation, and n(t for any superstition to be 
maintained in the choice of meats, be it enacted 
that whosoever shall, b) preaching, teaching, writ- 
ing, or open speech, notify, that any eating of fish. 

I or forbearing of flesh, mentioned in this statute, is 
: of anv necesBitv for the saving of the soul of man, 
or that It IS the service of God, otherwise than as 
other politic laws are and be, that then such per- 
sons shall be punished as spreaders of false news 
are and ought to be ” And this clause, we be- 
lieve, has never been repealed, and is still in force 
\et by the 2 and I Edw VI c 19, the two arch- 
bishops, the bishops, archdeacons, and their officers 
are empowered to execute the laws respecting the 
eating of fish . as if their observance were really a 
matter of religious duty 

Thirdly, there were the laws about rites, excom- 
munication, itc ” Excommunicated persons,” 
says Dr Bum, “ shall be inhibited the com- 
merce and communiou of the faithful . and the} 
who communicate with them shall be punished by 
ecclesiastical censure and he lays it down that by 
commerce is meant buying or selling, or other inter- 
change of wares or merchandise . and that ” where 
a man is excommunicated by the law of holy church, 
and he sueth an action real or personal, the de- 
fendant may plead that he who sueth is excommu- 
nicated.”* so that, as Lord Stanhope remarked, 
no person excommunicated could recover a just 
debt ” Besides which,” continued his lordship, 
” a writ de excommumcaio capiendo may, in va- 
rious cases, be issued out against the person ex- 
communicated, who may 1 m arrested ffierenpon 
and kem in prison There are various cases m 
which the said writ may issue, and, by the statute 
of the 5th Eliz , c 23, § 13, the said writ de ei- 
commumcato capiendo may be awarded in yanous 
* XodMllStlOll IjRW 1 tills Z— ff—w 
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oases, and, amongst others, in cases of heresy, or 
error in matters of religion or doctrine, or incon- 
tineocy, or for a paJbn refusing to have his child 
baptist, or for rehiaing to receive the communion 
as received in the Church of England, or for re- 
fusing to come to divine service ’* Even the sta- 
tute of the 29 Car II , c 9, taking away the wnt 
de hcpretico comburendo, contains the following 
proviso Provided always, that nothing in this 
act shall extend or be construed to take away or 
abndge the jurisdiction of Protestant archbishops 
or bishops, or any other judges of any ecclesiastical 
courts, in cases of atheism, blasphem}, heresy, or 
schism, and other damnable doctrines or opinions, 
but that they may proceed to punish the same ac 
cording to his maje8t\’s ecclesiastical lams, b\ ex- 
communication, deprivation, degradation, and other 
ecclesiastical censures, not extending to deoik^ in 
such sort and no other as thc\ might have done 
before the making of this act , any thing in this 
law contained to the contrary in any wise notwith- 
standing ** 

B} another statute, the 30 Car II , bt 2, c 1, 
It IS enacted (^§ 5 and 6) that eterj peer or mem- 
ber of the House of Peers, or peer of Scotland, or 
peer of Ireland, or member of the House of Com- 
mons, who shall go to court* without having m'ldc 
the Declaration against transubstantiation and the 
invocation of saints therein contained, shall be dis- 
abled to hold anv ofBce, ci>il or mihtarj, or to sit 
in parliament, or to make a prox\ in the House of 
Peers, or to sue or use any action in law, or to pro 
secute any suit in equitv, or to be guardian of any 
child, or administrator of any person, or capable of 
any legacy or deed of gift, and be deemed or ad- 
judged a popish recusant convict , that is to saj, 
shall be as excommunicated, shall not come within 
ten miles of London, and shall not remove above 
five miles from his habitation in the country 
** Manv members of the House of Commons,*’ 
observed Stanhope, “ a majority of the House of 
Lords, and perhaps the whole bench of bishops, 
are liable to these absurd penalties at this moment , 
and any person who has incurred these penalties is 
in a very awkward situation, because the act makes 
It an incurable recusancy, unless cured in the verj 
next term after such person has been at court So 
that, by this law, a verj singular circumstance has 
perhaps taken place, and the w hole bench of Pro- 
testant bishops maj perhaps be at this moment 
Popish recusants convict ” His lordship added, 
“ ^at, if he thought that the right reverend and 
learned prelates would not support his bill, he 
might, by means of this absurd law, clear the 
House of them, and carry the bill through in their 
absence , for thej could not even vote by proxj ” 

Stanhope also proposed to include in his measure 
of repeal certain clauses of the statute Ist Joe I , 
c 4, by which it was declared that no woman, nor 

• The wofds of Um act arr Shall e mi> advuadl} loUt or remalB 
lo Uie fircseiior of the kmga or qaren ■ majeaty or alall 

^mo Inio the euart or houM wherr th«y or auv of tlwm rouda a* 
»H1 durlBg Ui« raiga of hu |irehnit naJMy aa during th*. rvigoi of 
any hu royal lueeoaon kisgs or queeu of Englaiul ^ 


any person whatever under twenty-one years of age, 
except sailors or ship-boys, or the apprentice or 
factor of a merchant, should be permitted to pass 
over the seas, exc^t by licence from the king, or 
from BIX or more of the privy council under their 
hands, on pain of the forfeiture of his office and 
his goods by the officer of the port, of his ship and 
tackle by the owner of the ship , of the master and 
all the manners forfeiting their ^^s and being 
sent to prison for a twelvemonUi, of the party 
going abroad, if under the age of twent>-one, 
forfeiting all his or her lands, goods, monev, and 
estates in trust, and of the party sending him and 
her abroad forfeiting 100/ the one half of all 
these forfeitures g iing to the king, and the other 
half to whosoever should sue 
In the concluding part of his speech his lordship 
made some observations on the canons of the church 
promulgated in 1603 , respecting which, however, 
he had not thought it necessary to insert anv thing 
in hiB bill, as he held that they were, in fact, not 
binding bv law either upon the laity or the clergy, 
although the latter were commonly supposed to be 
subject to them He quoted, as specimens of the 
objectionable character of many things in this code 
of clerual law, the 3rd canon which declares that 
whosoever should affirm that the Church of Eng- 
land IS not a true and apostolical church, teaching 
and maintaining the doctrines of the apostles, shall 
be held as excommunicated, and be incapable of 
restoration ** but onlv by the archbishop, after his 
repentance and public revocation of this his wicked 
error,” the 4tb and 5th, w^ch in like manner 
excommunicate whoever shall affirm that the form 
of God’s worship in the Church of England con- 
taincth any thing in it that is repugnant to the 
Scriptures, or that anj of the Thirtj-nine Articles 
” are in any part superstitious or erroneous, or 
such as he mav n t with a good conscience sub- 
scribe unto,” the ()5th, which enjoins upon all 
ordinaries c irefully to ” sec and give order that 
those who rcfu<ie to frequent divine service, or who 
stand lawfully excommunicate, be, in the parish 
church, at the time of divine service, upon some 
Sunday, dermneed and declared excommunicate, 
that otliers muv be thereby both admonished to re- 
frain their company and societv, and excited the 
rather to procure out a writ at excommunicato 
capiendo, thereby to reduce them into due order 
and obedience,” the 72nd, which forbids anv mi- 
nister, without tlie licence of the bishop of the 
diocese under his hand and seal, to attempt, upon 
any pretence whatsoever, by fasting and prayer, to 
cast out any devil or devils, under pain oi the im- 
putation of imposture, or cozenage, or deposition 
from the ministry,” the 73rd, which says, ** For- 
asmuch as all conveoticles and secret meetings of 
pnests and ministers have been ever justly ac- 
counted very hurtful to the state of the church 
wherein they live, we do now ordain and constitute 
that no priests or ministers of the word of God, 
nor any other persons, shall meet together, in any 
private house or elsewhere, to consult ujon any 
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matter or courae to be taken by them, or, upon 
their motion or direction, by any other, which may 
any way tend to the impeaching or depraving of 
the doctrine of the Church of England, or of the 
Book of Common Prayer, or of anj part of the 
government and diacipline now eatablished in the 
Church of England, under pain of excommunica- 
tion ipjoyhcto,** and the 115th, which, after re- 
citing that “ the churchwardens are sworn to pre- 
sent both the disorders of persons and the common 
fame that is spread abroad of them,*’ proceeds as 
follows ** We do admonish and exhort all judges, 
both ecclesiastical and temporal (as they regard 
and re\erence the fearful judgment-seat of the 
highest Tii(lge), that they admit not in any of their 
courts any complaint, pica, writ, or suits against 
any such churchwardens for making anj such pre- 
sentments, nor against any such presentments, nor 
against an\ minister for any presentment that he 
shall make , all the said presentments tending to 
the restraint of shameless impiety , and consider- 
ing that the rules both of charity and government do 
presume that they did nothing therein of malice, 
but for the discharge of their consciences ” It 
had been decided in 1137 by the Court of King’s 
Bench that these canons, never having received 
the sanction of parliament (although they had been 
confirmed b^ the king), do not bind the lait> , but 
Lord Hardwicke, the chief-justice, in delivering 
this judgment, admitted that the clergy were bound 
bv them Loid Stanhope, however, argued that 
the ratification of them b> James I under the great 
seal was not authorised b\ the statute, the 25th 
Hen Mil , c 19, under which his majesty pro 
fes<«ed to perform that act , and that, tlierelore, the) 
were, even in regard to the clcIg^, oiiU so much 
waste paper They were, nevertheless, he added, 
extremely useful as records of the jiersecuting spirit 
and superstition of p ist times * 

lhat the bill might have the better chance of 
success, a number of proiisoes were inserted in it, 
the more strictlv to limit its operation to its pro- 
fessed object The first of these provisoes was, 
that nothing in the act should extend to tne Riving 
relief to the Papists And the language which his 
lordship held upon this head is instruitue as to 
the state of opinion at the time He “ expatiated con- 
cerning what he described as the various abomina- 
ble, execrable, and dangerous principles of Papists, 
which made them unsafe citizens of the state 
But It was, he said, with particular satisfaction that 
he was in the House the other day when his noble 
friend near him (Lord Raw dun) presented a peti- 
tion from persons staling themselves Catholic Dis- 
senters, in which petition those persons utterlj dis- 
claimed reprobated, and protested against the 

* Ai an uutanee of the nooeeiue, or wonc of moDy of the old laws 
relatiRK to fccleilaelical mattere Lord Staah tpe quoted the atatute of 
thelSnEilw III atat 3 c S aa cuaeling that a man marrying two 
wltea ur one nidow ahall be tni.d for bigamy in the apiriiu 1 court 
and ao making it equally pi nal to marry one aidow ae U marry two 
ttlvea Hia Imdehij appeare not to have been aware that Uie bigamy 
here nforred to ie the marrying a eeeond wife aftn the death ^ the 
Sretf or tlie marrying a woman after the death of Inr Snt huataand 
the only kind of bluamy reoogniaed in the oanon law. The Watute la 
qoaetion la antiUed A atatuto of (that ii leipeeling) the okrgy *' 
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priikciplm of popery. Therefore it Rupeared to 
him just that the law should some di^ araw a Ime 
of discrimination between the persecuting Papists 
and those who publicly and unequivocally disclaim 
all those abominable 'and detestable principles” 
Here we have the most extreme liberilist of his 
day— the man who professed, to quote the pre- 
amble of 1 IB bill, ” that the right of private judg- 
ment in matters respecting religion is and ever 
must be the unalienable right of mankind, and as 
such ought alwavB to be holden sacred and invio- 
lable — nevertheless, warmlv advociiting restric- 
tions and exclusions on account of doctrinal opi- 
nions, and distmctlv denouncing ull Roman Ca- 
tholics who would not repudiate the designation of 
Papists RB undeserving of the privileges of free citi- 
zens Nor was Lord Stanhope singular m enter- 
taining these views They were the common 
creed even of the most ardent friends of religious 
freedom at this date Even Charles Fox expressed 
himself on the subject of the unlimited toleration 
of mere opinion with considerable hesitation In 
hiB speech a few davs before this, on Mr Beaufoy’s 
motion for the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, although he seems to have come at last to the 
concluBi n that the legislature ought not to have 
attacked persons profe sing the popish religion 
with penalties and disabilities until they had actu- 
ally begun to carr) into practice their dangerous 
doctrines, jet, in a preceding passage, he had ex- 
pressed very nearlj the same opinions as Stanhope 
After observing that in the position, — that the ac- 
tions of men and not their opinions were the pro- 
per objects of legislation — he was supported by the 
general tenor of the laws of the land, he went on 
— “ Historv, however, afforded one glaring excep- 
tion, in the rase of the Roman C ithulics 1 he 
Roman Catholics, or, more properly speaking, the 
Papists (a distinction winch, he trusted, was per- 
fectly understood bv all who heard him, and would 
ever be maintained by the English Roman Catho- 
lics in time to come), had been supposed by our 
ancestors to entertain opinions which might lead 
to mischief agnnst the state But was it their 
religious opinions that were feared ? Quite the 
contrarj Their acknowledging a foreign au- 
thont) paramount to that of the legislature 
their acknowledging a title to the crown superior 
to that conferred by the voice of the people , their 
political opinions, which they were supposed to 
attach to their religious creed, were dreaded, and 
justly dreaded, as mimical to the Constitution.*^ 
This, It must be confessed, is verj like a defence 
of the penal laws against the Catholics, at least at 
the time when they were passed. As for the dis- 
tinction taken between the pejsecution of the Ca- 
tholics for their religious and the persecution of 
them only for their political opinions, it certainly 
would have afforded but little Batisfaction to any of 
the objects of the penal laws, either when these 
laws were first placed upon the statute hook, or 
when Fox thus pronounced their apology or vindi- 
cation. Nor would it be much to be wondered at 
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that penons should be slow to believe that they 
WM pVRiflhed tnerilv on account of thenr political 
opmiona, who found AemaelveB excluded from the 
nghtB of citizenships dnd almost driven out of the 
pale of society, because they could not subscribe 
to declarations and oaths against transubstantia- 
tion and the invocation of saints Other provisoes 
of the bill were, that it should not repeal any part 
of the Corporation Act, of the Test Art, or of the 
12 and 13 Will III c 2, entitled “An Act for 
the Further Limitation of the Grown, and better 
securing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject ** 
Stanhope intimated in conclusion that, in essaying 
to procure the repeal of the old law^ against recu 
sancy, he was not merely seeking to remote a dis 
figurement from the statute book “ The laws 
which he had mentioned ’ he said, “ mu>ht be 
enforced not onh b\ the church, but b) a common 
informer And he produced abo\e thirty cases in 
nhich the persecuting laiKs respecting religion had 
been enforced within the last twenty six \ears 
Some of these cases related to Catholics, and 
others to Protestant Dissenters How ^hocking 
and disgusting it was to read, amongst those cases, 
that p )or men’s tables, chairs, deal shelves, pewter 
dish 8, bolsters, and beds had been sold b} public 
auction, in order to paj the penalties for not going 
to church ’ Others of these laws had been en- 
forced within the last ten lears, and some within 
the la'st twelve months No later than ^esterdaj 
he received a letter inclosing the case of a Protest- 
ant Dissenter who had been prosecuted under the 
laws of recusanc} this very year ** 

The bill having been read a first time and or- 
dered to be printed, the debate up m it was taken 
in the motion for the second reading, on the 9th 
of June Tlic motion was opposed bv the Arch 
bishop of Canterburv, the Bishj]) if Bangor 
(Warren), the Bishop of St Asajih (Halifax), 
and, in a very clever speech, b) HirMev, Bish p 
of St David’b The most forcible obj ction ur^cd 
against the measure was grounded up in the vague 
ness both of some of the jiropositions a burned in 
the preamble, and even of some of the enacting 
clauses The Archbishop of Canterbiir} siid, 
“ that although he was ready to allow that there 
were on the statute-book some acts of a pcrsc- 
c iting spirit ill matters of religion, which had 
b ttcr be repealed, and as w illing us anv man to 
agrc" to tlieir repeal, he could not but object to 
the present mil proceeding anv farther ” His 
grace, however, seemed also to be of opinion that 
there were many questions, both in religion and 
morals, winch the law ought not to suficr to be 
discussed, even with the calmest reasoning, except 
those who took the orthodox side “ If,*’ he 
■Eld, “ the atheist were to be allowed to defend his 
atheism by argument, he saw no reason why the 
thief might not be permitted to reason in behalf of 
theft, the burglar of buralarj, the seducer of de- 
duction, the murderer ot murder, and the traitor 
of treason ” l*he Bishop of Bangor defended the 
propriety and wisdom of the law obliging all per- 


sons to frequent some place of public worsliip on 
SnndavB, on the principle, which he said could be 
proyed in various ways, that it was the indispen- 
sable duty of every man to worship God in the 
church It may be doubted how far some of his 
lordship’s Tight reverend brethren would have ad- 
mitted such attendance on divine worship as that 
contended for to have necessarily any thing to do 
with this pnnciple How could those who be- 
lieved m no o^her church except the established 
church hold that any theologicdl pnnciple, at least, 
was satisfied by compelling people merely * to 
come to some (licensed) congregation or assembly 
of religious worship,” which, since the passing ol 
the Toleration Act, was all that tlie law actually 
did •’ Such public worship could be no attendance 
at church at all, according to Iheir views, anv 
more than spending the Sunday in the streets or 
in the fields Dr arren, in the course ot hi* 
Speech, “alluded to a chapel which was opened 
many years ago in the cist part of the town, where 
a clergv man of the name of Henley (the iamous 
Orator Henley) publiclv preaciied blasphemy for 
many years together ” so tender, he stated, were 
the courts of pronouncing a determination which 
might bear hard on private judgment in matters of 
religion, that it was not till after many unsuccess- 
ful attempts had been made that the suppression 
of this Chapel wa«( at last effected Ihc bishop 
contended that, if the picsent bill passed, they 
would have a chajiel ot this sort m every street 
Horsley insisted upon the deliberation and caution 
with which any repeal of a ^ hole branch of laws 
ought to be proceeded in “ My objection to the 
bill upon the table,” he said, ’ is, that 1 can dis- 
cover nothing in it ot this discretioi it drives 
furiously and precipitatelv at its object, beating 
down everv barrier which the wisdom of our an- 
ce^'t irs had ojiposed against vice and irreligion, 
and tearing up the \er\ foundations of our eecli 
siasticul constitution Myloids if this bill should 
pB«^s n to a law, no established veligion will be left 
Mv loids, when I sav that no established reluinn 
will be left 1 desire to be understood in the ut- 
most extp It of mv expressions 1 mean, my lords, 
not only that tlie particular establishment which 
now subsists will be destroved but that no estn- 
1 1 shment w ill rem iin of the ( hnstian religion in 
anv shipe — nor indeed of natural religion M\ 
lords, this bill, should it nnfortunatelv ])ubs into a 
law, will leave our mutilated constitution a novelty 
in the annals of mankind — a prodigy in politics— 
a civil polity without any public opinion for its 
basis ** As to some matters not at all connected 
with relipon, which were oddly enough intermixed 
in the bill, his lordship had nothing to say He 
had no objertioii to the noble earl’s eating beef, m 
preference to any other meat, on any day of the 
year or any hour of the daj But the very first 
clause of the bill abrogated m a lump all the laws 
m the statute-book rehitiDg to the observation of 
the Lord s Day He admitted that perhaps some 
extravagant seventy in the penalties of these laws 
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might call for mitigation ; but to the 1 Elic c 3, 
§ 14, no Buch objection could be made “ This 
law,” aaid Horsley, “ only imposes upon every 
person who, viithout a lawful or reasonable excuse, 
bIihII absent himselt from his pariah church or 
chapel on Sundays or holidavs the very moderate 
fine of one shilling for every offence, over and 
above the censures of the church My lords, this 
fine IS too small to be oppressive upon the poorest 
of the people Suppose that the common day- 
labourer be absent from church every Sunday in 
the year, and that the fine be levied for everj 
offence, my lords, the amount of it in the whole 
vear, even upon the supposition that it may be 
It vied twice on each Sundav, is much less than 
the oflender would probably squander in the same 
time in riotous pleasures, to the great injurjf of his 
famih, if he were released from the restraint of 
this law This penaltv, my lords, is just what 
the pciialt} of such a law should be, it is a lighter 
evil to the individual than he will be apt to bring 
upon himself by the neglect of that which the law 
requires to be (lone for, my lords, it it a notorious 
fact, that the common people of this countn, if 
thej do not keep the Sunday religious^, keep it 
in another manner , if they do n t go to church, 
they spend the day in houses of riotous pleasure ” 
When we read su(h an argument as thia, we 
feel the chaiute of times, and how much we have 
cast awaj for ever, in theor> at least, if not in 
practice, of the principles upon the subject of 
religious liberty that were generally received fifty 
years ago Bishop Horslev was one of the ablest 
men of his dav , vet a speiker who should now 
reason in this way, advocating the cxpediencv of 
preventing the labouring classes from spending 
their mrney improperly by a moderate annual tax 
of five pounds sterling on such of them as did not 
go t) church, would be thought to be turning the 
matter into burlesque Ihe bishop, m continuing 
his harangue, dwelt upon the abatement of an} 
little sevent} there might be m the law bj the 
allowance given to lawful and reasonable excuses 
A reasonable excuse he argued, was every excuse 
which the reason of man may approve, judging 
not by the laws in being at the time when the 
statute WHS passed, but by its own laws and its 
own maxims For example, in the present state 
of manners, great distance from the parish church 
or chapel must be deemed a reasonable excuse 
And, added the right reverend prelate, “ in the 
present state of manners, I conceive, my lords, 
that the ordinary occupations of life form a reason- 
able excuse of absence from divine service upon 
holidays, with the exception of a very few — 
namely, Christmas Day, Good Friday, the King’s 
accession, and occasional fasts and thmksgivings 
With the exception of these few days, the 
ordinary occupations of life are, aa 1 conceive, a 
reasonable excuse of absence from church on any 
holiday My lords, they are much more, they 
are a lawful excuse— they are such an excuse as 
the magistrates before whom an mfoimation may 
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be laid ore bound by law to take notice of ” But 
Burely tiit buhiqp oould not mean Oa assert that 
such an excuse ae thia could be held a good plea 
m the conteiuplatum of the law coming from a 
person who had no occupation whatever, or no real 
cause to detain him from church except his own 
inclination If his lordship’s meaning was, that 
It would be defence enough tor any person charged 
with absenting himself from divine service on a 
holiday, to answei merely that it was no longer 
customar} for people to go to church on that day, 
then it would have been better to have said ao die- 
tinotly — and it would also clearly be better at 
once to abolish a law which must upon this view 
be regarded as, to all intents and purposes, a dead 
letter In the sequel of his speech Horsley made 
some observations on the proper limits of that 
right of private conscience which the existing 
laws enforcing attendance at church were asserted 
to violate *’ My lords,” he said, ** the right of 
conscience is unalienable , but it is not infinite, it 
is limited The right of conscience is unalienable, 
within the limits ot a certain jurisdiction Cm- 
science and the magistrate have their separate 
jurisdictions , each is supreme, absolute, and in- 
dependent, within the limits of its own The 
jurisdiction of conscience is over the actions of tlie 
individual as they relate to God, without reference 
to societ} conscience judges of what is sinful or 
not sinful in our actions The jurisdiction of the 
magistrate is over the actions of men as they 
respect society he is the judge of what harm may 
or inav not result to society from our actions , and 
this hirm he has a right to restrain and to punish, 
in whatever actions he descries it, in defiance, mv 
lords, of the plea of conscience In the exercise of 
this right the civil magistrate is supreme and ab- 
solute, as conscience m the exercise of hers Con- 
science cannot be conscientiously pleaded against 
the maci'itrate m the exercise of this right ” And 
it must be confessed that, however harshly this 
doctrine mav sound, it appears to flow necessarilv 
fr m the very nature of a political societ}, which 
w luld be reduced to confusion and dissolved if the 
supreme authoi^ were liable, in any matter uhai- 
cicTf to be set at defiance by even the most con- 
scientious convictions of individuals The casuistry 
of the matter does not he here, but m the question 
( f how far the individual ought to comply with 
the law when it is opposed to his conscience — 
whether it is hu duty to do wbat it requires, or to 
prefer pa} mg the penalty to rendering obediencfi 
That in the one way or the otber the authonty of 
the law must be uplield is clear upon the very 
definition of what a law is In fact, the law mav 
be regarded as the general conscience of the com- 
mumt\, to allow which to be contravened in any 
case by the private conscience of an individual 
would manifestly be the height of absurdit} and 
mjustice Thus, in the particular esse at present 
under discussion, the general judgment having 
determined, possibly for ends which appeared to it 
of the highest importance, tbat^ attendance on 
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dmne worship should he universally enforced by 
fines or other penaltvs, this regulation was surely 
not to be set at noogfat^in other words, to be in 
effect repealed and linnulled — by any indnidual 
who should hold, however conscientious!}, that it 
was wrontr to obey it There are various ways in 
which the difference between such dissenting indi- 
\iduals and the rest of the society may be settled 
they may persuade the rest that the law is really 
objectionable, in which case it will be given up, 
or, without persuading the other part}, they ma}, 
by force or stratagem, get the upper hand of 
them, and compel them to abolish it , or, if they 
can compass none of these thins;8, they ma\ break 
off from the communit} of which they have hi 
therto formed a part, and tr} if thev can find or 
form another for themselves in which the laws 
shall be more to their mind But meanwhile, as 
there is no extraneous authoritv to which the 
parties are amenable, the strongest of the two evi 
dently both must and ought to have its own wa\ , 
the law must be maintained, at whatever expense 
to the consciences of its opponents Of course it 
IS an important principle of legislation that regu- 
lations thus conscientious!} objected to by a portion 
of the community should be resorted to as spar- 
ingly as possible , but it is not possible that they 
should be altogether av oided, so long as the di 
\ ersit} of human opinions upon all sorts of sub 
jects continues to be what it has ever been, and 
what there is every reason to believe it ever will 
be, while any freedom of thought shall exist 
Ihe three Welsh bishops, who thus bore the 
burthen of the debate, all protested against Stan 
hope’s doctrine that the canons were not binding 
on the clernY , and Horsley even asserted that the 
received maxim that they were not generally bind- 
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ing on the laity was to be understood with many 
exceptions and restrictions But no one of the 
Tight reverend prelates appears to have really an- 
swered or noticed the noble earTs argument on 
this head What Stanhope said was, that the sth- 
tute of the 25tli of Henry VIII , which James I 
cited as his authority for ratifying the canons of 
1608, only gave an authority to ratify a revision of 


old canons, which revision was enacted to be made, 
not by the convocation, but by a committee, half 
laymen, half clergy , consequenllv, James’s ratifi- 
cation was null and void in law The bishops 
chose to suppose that his lordship’s objection 
rested on the act of the llth of Charles I , 
abolishing the ecclesiastical junsdiction of the 
heads of the church, which act they rightly stated 
was repealed as to that matter, and the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction restored, by a subsequent act of 
the 13th of Charles II , but when Horsley, offer 
going over the matter, intimated his suspicion that 
a proviso m this latter statute, declaring that it 
should not have the effect of confirming any canons 
not formerly confirmed, allowed, or enacted by 
parliament, was probably the foundation of his 
lordship’s “ singular opinion,” Stanhope shook his 
head m d ssent 

In reply. Stanhope said he was determined to 
persevere with his measures of ecclesiastical reform 
in the face of whatever opposition , and, if the right 
reverend bench would not suffer him to remove 
their rubbish by cartsfull, he would endeavour to 
carry it off in wheelbarrows , and, if that mode of 
removal was resisted, he would, if possible, take it 
away a little at a time, with a shovel The ques- 
tion being then put, the motion for the second 
reading of the bill was negatived, apparently with- 
out a division Stanhope immediately produced 
another bill, entitled “ A Bill to repeal an Act of 
the 27th of Henry Mil, to prevent vexatious 
suits relative to prosecutiins for tithes from the 
Quakers,” but, after a shoit conversation, it was 
agreed that this measure should not be formally 
presented till another day When upon his lord- 
ship remarking that his second bill would probably 
meet with the same success as his first, Thurlow, 
nodding his black brows, seemed to scowl from 
the woolsack a cordial assent to that prediction. 
Stanhope exclaimed, ” On another occasion 1 shall 
teach the noble and learned lord law, as 1 have Uiis 
dav taught the bench of bishops religion ” The de- 
bate on the Tithe Prosecutions Bill was taken on the 
3rd of July on the motion for its being committed 
By the 7 and 8 of Will III c 8, it had been 
enacted that small tithes, under the value of forty 
shillings, might he recovered by complaint to two 
justices of the peace , by another statute (c 34) of 
the same year the same regulation had been ex- 
tended to all tithes great or small, for which 
Quakers were liable, un&r the value of ten pounds , 
and by the 1 George I stat 2, c 6, it was ex- 
tended to all other dues or payments to the clergy, 
such as Easter dues, &c , withheld by persons of 
that persuasion Ever since the passing of these 
laws, the manner in which tithes and other dues 
were usually recovered from Quakers had been 1^ 
application to two juitices of the peace, who 
ordered a distresa to be made on the gmds of the 
party But recently, Lord Stanhope stated, some 
of the clergy bad preferred seizing and impnson- 
ing the persona of their Quaker debtori, under the 
27 Hen Vlll. c 20, which authorized parsona, 
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Yican, or curates, b> due process of the ecclesi- 
astical laws, to convene any one refusing to pay 
hiB tithes, offerings, or other dues, before his ordi- 
nary or other competent judge, ^ho, for anj con- 
tempt, contumacy, or disobedience viras to require 
the assistance of any two justices of the peace fur 
the shire, and then such justices were empowered 
to attach the party’s person, and commit him to 
ward, there to remain, without bail or mainprise, 
until he shall have found sufficient surety to give 
due obedience to the proceso, decrees, and sen- 
tences of the ecclesiastical court L iider this law 
a Quaker, a man of some property, had, about two 
months before, been incarcerated in the common 
gaol of Worcester, for refusing to pay a sum of five 
shillings, was there still, and to all appearance, if 
he did not desert his religious principles, must re- 
main in confinement for life At Coventry six 
Quakers had been lately prosecuted for £a*tter 
offenne^, amounting to about fourpence each, and, 
having been brought into the spiritual court, had 
been subjected to such expenses as had swollen 
this original debt of two shillings to very nearly 
300/ ‘ But, as by their religion they never can 

pa^,** continued Stanhope, “ nor anj of the other 
Quakers for them, some of them have been excom- 
municated , the consequence oi which is, that they 
cannot act as executors, that thej cannot sue in any 
court to recover any debt due to them, and, in 
fortj da>B after excommunication, the> are liable 
to be sent to prison there to remain till death shall 
delncr them from a gaol, where they maj be djing 
for years, and perish by inches , and thi merely 
for the sake of a few pence , which few pence even 
might ha\e been imraediatelj recovered bj means 
of the humane act of King William, had the 
prie<%t thought fit borne of these Quakers, his 
lordship added, were so highly respected at Co- 
ventry, that Bom«^ of their neighbours who were 
not Quakers had raised money bv subscription to 
stop all further proceedings against them , but this 
interference, he contended, would have the most 
fatal effects upon the whole body of Quakers for 
the future, inasmuch as it would only serve to whet 
the a\arice of the proctors of the spiritual court 
His lordship expressed his willingness that the 
clergy should recover their tithes, even to the last 
farthing, but not by means that were tyrannical or 
\ exatious , and he therefore proposed, m the pre- 
sent bill, to repeal the act of the 27th of Henry VIII, 
and to declare that no suit should hereafter be 
brought or be maintainable in any ecclesiastical 
court for the recoi ery of any tithes, dues, or other 
spiritual profits Lord Kenyon, howe\er, thought 
the 3rd of July too late in the session for the intro- 
duction of a bill which required the most serious 
discussion to leai e the right of the clergy to re- 
cover their tithes m the hands of a justice of the 
peace, he also said, was an arrangement not to be 
borne, and far worse than would be the abolition 
of tithes altogether Lord Abingdon, too, deli- 
vered something like a sermon against the mea- 
sure, which he was afraid might raise a conflsgra- 


tion that would endanger the whole fabric both oC 
church and state->although he acqjuitted its autbdr 
of any such design, expressing the highest opi- 
nion both of Stanhope's talents and of his good- 
ness of heart, founded, as he stated, on his know^ 
ledge of him in former days, when they had been 
bred up together in the same seminary at Geneva; 
but he implored his old fellow student not to per- 
sist in pointing out, as he was doing, to the nu- 
merous incendiaries in the country how to throw 
all things into anarchy and confusion on 
subject he would say no more at present, but the 
times, he feared, were coming when he should be 
forced to speak out more plainly , — and, in the 
end, on the question being put, the motion for 
committing the bill was negatived, apparently with- 
out a division 

We ha\e gone into the subject of these two bills 
of Lord Stanhope's at the greater length, parUy 
because the old laws which he attempted to abolisn 
still, w e believe, after the lapse of more than hulf 
a century, remain most if not all of them on the 
statute-book, and may be any day enforced The 
debates, also, both upon these measures and upon 
the other propositions that were brought forward 
in parliament during this period for the alteration 
of various parts of our ancient ecclesiastical system 
abound in matter that illustrates the actual state 
both of religious liberty and religious opinion at 
the time We have confined our notices, and 
shall continue to do so, principally to the facts 
stated by the various speakers, counting their mere 
general reasonings to belong rather to moral phi- 
losophy than to history 

The next great discussion of this kind took place 
in the following session in the House of Commons, 
when the question of the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts was once more bi ought forward 
on the 2nd of June, 1790 The motion, which 
was conceived m the same terms with that sub- 
mitted in the preceding year by Mr Bcaufoy, was, 
on this occasion, made by Fox, who introduced it 
by a long speech It ran, however, for the greater 
part merely upon the arguments and considera- 
tions which are familiar to everybody in favour of 
religious toleration, and contained hardly anything 
worth repeating at the present day At the mo- 
ment when It was delivered the mighty political 
earthquake, the hrst throes of which were shaking 
a neighbouring realm, was already gathering 
around it the hopes and fears of all classes of men 
in England, and both the most conspicuous leaden 
among the dissenters and their pieaent distinguished 
advocate had, ere now, sufficiently indicated, on 
several occasions, the sympathy which they felt for 
the regenerators of France It was a feeling, whe- 
ther wise or the reverse, the manifestation ot which 
was little likely to recommend either the advocate 
or hiB clients to the audience he now addressed 
Yet the subject could not be altogether passed 
over, although Fox dwelt as long as h could upon 
the loyalty of the dissenters in past times, the zeal 
with which they had stood forward in support of 
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the ooBBtitation at the Revolution, and during the 
rehelliona of 1715'Bnd 1745, before he proceeded 
to the more delicate topic of their modem politics 
Innovations,** he at last observed, “ were said to 
lie dangerous at all times, but particularlv so now, 
from the situation of affairs m France But the 
hopes of the dissenters were not founded upon the 
most distant reference to the transactions which 
had taken place in that kingdom Their applica- 
tion to the House on the present subject had been 
mode three years ago, when the most sagacious 
among them could not form an^ thing like a con- 
jecture of what had since happened iii that countrv 
Yet,*’ he added, he saw no reason \vhv the 
example of France ought not to have its influence 
the church there was now suffering for its former 
intolerance However he might lejoice in the 
emancipation of near thirty millions of his fellow- 
creatures and in the spirit which gave rise to the 
revolution, yet he was free to own there were some 
acts of the new government which he could not 
applaud The summary and mdiscnminate for- 
feiture of the propertv of the church came under 
this description But the violence of this pro- 
ceeding might in some measure be attributed to 
former ecclesiastical oppressions , and, in particular, 
to the impolitic revocation of the Ldict of Nantes 
• • . . Previous to this period there existed no 

Test Protestants and Catholics were indiscrimi- 
natelv admitted into civil and militarv c (Tices , but 
bv that rash measure liberality and toleration were 
thrown away, the arts and manufactures were 
driven mto other countries, to flourish in a more 
ginial soil, and under a milder f irm of government 
This should serve as a caution to the Church of 
England Afterwards he alluded to certain recent 
publications of Dr Priestley and Dr Price The 
former had openly avowed himself hostile to the 
established church, but this, l<o\ said was no 
worse than what had been done 1 v the present 
Duke of Richmond and by Pitt himself, both of 
whom had, a few years ago, endeavoured to alter 
the existing constitution of parliament, and both 
of whom were now high in office — one of them, 
indeed, at the head of the government After such 
instances of what little influence opinions had on 
practice, he jocularly added, Dr Priestley might, 
with as much safety, be set at the head of the 
church as the right honourable gentleman at the 
head of the treasury As for Price, he had, he 
said, in his sermon on the anniversary of the Revo- 
lution, ** delivered many noble sentiments worthy 
an enlightened philosopher who was uncoiifined 
by local attachments and gloried in the freedom of 
all the human race ,*’ Init Fox did not approve of 
politics from the pulpit and, although he agreed 
with Pnee in Ins general pnnciples, he considered 
that hiB arguments would have better become a 
speech than a sermon In conclusion, he ventured 
upon a prophecy which was certainly not fitted to 
make much impression ti(K>n the more reflecting 
among his hearers ** Whatever,” he said, ** miglS 
be the fate of the present (joestion, of this he was 
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fully confident, that, if the Test laws were once 
repealed, the jealousy of the church would be at 
an end if the barrier of partition were removed, 
the very name of dissenter would be no more ’* 
After the motion had been seconded in a short 
speech by &ir H Hoghton, Pitt rose to oppose it, 
and spoke at great length He endeavoured to 
turn to account a recent proceeding of the dis- 
senters, who had published certain resolutions, 
signed b\ a Mr Jeffries, directing their friends to 
vote at elections for such members as should by 
their conduct on this question prove themselves to 
be friends to civil and religious liberty this, Pitt 
argued, waa attempting to impose a test upon the 
members of that House, at the very moment that 
thev were seeking relief from a test themselves 
Throughout his speech, the premier expressed 
himself with much more decision than he had 
done m the debate of the preceding session on the 
necessity of maintaining the Test and Corporation 
Acts as indispensable securities of the existing 
constitution of church and state On both sides 
men were warmed and excited by the aspect of 
the time, and doubt and indifference alike were 
now giving way everywhere before the eager feel- 
ings that were drawing all towards one or other of 
the two great opposing arravs,— that of the de- 
fenders of existing institutions, or that of the re- 
formers and regenerators Pitt was elaborately 
and ably answeied by Beaufov , and then, after 
Mr Powys had delivered a short speech, m which 
he made the remark that I ox*b principles, if ear- 
ned out, would open placesvof trust and power not 
merely to the Protestant dissenter, but to the Pa- 
pist, the Jtw, the Mahometan, the disciple of 
Bramah, or of Confucius, and the sectary of every 
religious persuasion (or, he might have added, of 
no religion at all), to which Fox responded by a 
Hear' hear' of a^Bent — so long a wav had he 
n( w been carried a head of his hesitating half- 
admiBBioiiB of the preceding Bcssion, — and Mr 
'korke had also said a few words, Burke rose 
Fox had alreauv intimated that hia right honour- 
able frienJ, whose opimcns, be Baid, alwavi had 
the greatest weight with him, did not think as he 
did ( n till present question , and Burke now com- 
nenced his speech hv stating that on the two 
former occasions when the question had been agi- 
tated he had absented himself from the House, not 
having brought his mind to any decision on the 
subject, and even yet he had not been able to sa- 
tisfy himself altogether, though certainly in a much 
greater degree than before, when he could not lay 
hold of any one straightforward principle for the 
better guidance of his judgment He was now, 
however, from information he had lately received, 
ready to say why he could not vote for his right 
honourable friend’s motion He defended Fox 
from an attack that had been made upon him by 
Pftt, who had said that, if a man of his bold sod 
enterprising character became minister, he might 
endanger tbe safety of the state by his countenance 
of dtsBcnters upon the principles he bad that night 
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apo'Hed The manner in which hw nght honour- 
able friend had opened the question, Burke ob- 
Ber\ed, and the many very weighty and Bound 
arguments he had brought forward, in a manner 
BO open and clear, ought to have rescued him from 
Buch a Barcaem , and he then recalled to Pitt*B re- 
collection the much broader and groBser language 
than any that had fallen from Fox that had been 
used on one occasion in the House of Ijords by his 
own father, the late Earl of Chatham, in reference 
both to the ritual and the priesthood of the esta- 
blished relimon, when he concluded a passionate 
defence of the dissenters bv exclaiming, “We have 
aCalvinistic creed, a Popish liturg\, and an Armi- 
nian clergy ” * Yet Chatham had for some years 
directed the government of the country with equal 
glory to the national character and safety to the 
constitution both in church and state Turning to 
tilt question immediately before the House, Burke 
began his reply to For by a characteristic declare 
tion “ Abstract principles,” he said, “ as his 
right honourable friend nell knew, he disliked and 
never could bear, he detested them when a boy, 
and he liked them no better now he had silver 
hairs ” With the deduction of natural rights, 
therefore, into which hov had gone, he did not 
concern himself he found himself and his fellow- 
countrymen in a state of artificial society, whuh 
had annihilated all natural rights , and in discuss- 
ing this question he cmld onlv look to the actual 
circumstances of the times He then contended 
that the established church which he avowed his 
anxiety to preserve, was at present in real danger, 
that there was, not a filse alarm calculated to an- 
swer some purpose of mischief and oppression 
meditated by the church herself, but strong and 
warrantable ground of serious apprehension for the 
church's safety This he endeavoured to make out 
by qiiotatnnsfiom the proceedings of certain bodies 
of the dissenters, and the publications of some of 
their clergj — Mr Robinson, Mr Palmer, Dr 
Pnestlej, and others, all breathing the most vio- 
lent hostility to the establishment, and the deter- 
mination to exert every eftort to effect its overthrow 
He denounced the destruction of the French church 
us a shameful act of spoliation , but pointed to it 
at the same time as a lesson teaching that every 
symptom of danger to that of this country ought 
to awaken apprehension, and make the House pro 
cccd in regard to all such propositiuns as the pre- 
sent with additional caution Had the question 
been brought forward ten vears ago, he should 
have voted for the repeal , but at present a variet) 
of ciTcumstances made it one which it was in his 
opinion imprudent to stir He did not, however, 
approve of the existing test, and should be glad 
ti propose the substitution of another, the draft 
of which he had in his pocket, if the House 
would grant him a committee to examine into 
the conduct of the dissenters, and the doctrines 
respecting the established church which they had 
recently avowed If the statements he had made 
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as to that conduet and these doctrines should 
upon investigation turn out to be unfounded, he 
would hold himself bound to vote for the repeal of 
the Test and Comration Acts Other ihorter 
speeches followed from Mr W Smith in support 
of the motion, and from Mr Wilberlbree and Sir 
William Dolben against it , and then Fox rose to 
reply What he had heard, he saidt with the 
greatest concern m the course of the debate woa 
the speech of his right honourable friend (Burke). 
“ It had filled him with grief and shame Senti- 
ments had been uttered which he could have 
wished to have remained a secret fur ever Though 
he was indebted to his right honourable friend for 
the greatest share of the political knowledge he 
possessed — ^his political education had been formed 
under him — his instructions had invariably go- 
verned hiB principles , — yet, mortified as he had 
been by his speech of that evening, he had, how- 
ever, received this consolation from it,— that every 
principle which he had laid down had been avowed 
by hiB right honourable tnend m the course of hit 
speech While he had stated his principles, and 
hid aigued from an application of inferences de- 
ducible from those principles, his right honourable 
friend had, on the contrary taken pamphlets, pri- 
vate letters, anecdotes, conjecturcB, suspicions, and 
invectives for the materiaU of his speech, which he 
had worked up with all the charms of fancy and 
the embellishments of oratory for which his right 
honourable friend was so eminently distinguished 
Such had been the grounds upon which he had 
founded his opposition to the motion under dis- 
cussion, to which he declared he should have been 
a friend ten years ago What did this prove, but 
that he had retained his opinion upon the subject 
ten 5 cars longer than his right honourable friend 
Fox, however, was well aware that in the part he 
was now taking he had the feeling both of the 
House and of the country against him, and that 
the particular time chosen for urging this claim of 
the dissenters was generally considered the strongest 
objection to it By all who apprehended danger 
to the existing institutions of the country, and were 
anxious for their preservation, such a movement at 
the present moment was regarded as merely a part 
of the warfare which they believed was about to be 
waged against whatever their patriotism or their 
prejudices held dearest and most sacred — as but a 
prelude to other attacks, which would be the more 
difficult to be repelled if this should succeed. 
Fox had admitted m his opening speech the tem- 
porary unpopulanty to which he should probably 
subject himself by the course he was taking , and 
some remarkable indications m the course of the 
debate showed the extent and the powerful influ- 
ence of the feeling which existed against the mo- 
tion First, one member, Mr James Martin, 
member for Tewkesbury, rose and stated that, 
although the opinion which he had entertained m 
favour of the repeal remained unchanged, he vet 
felt himself obliged on the present occasion to vote 
against the motion m compliance with the positive 
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Ukitmctiom of his constituents, and afterwards 
another member, ifr Samuel Smith (who sat, we 
bdieve for the ci^ of Worcester*), aho had also 
Voted with Beaufoy in the precedintr session, made 
a declaration to the same effect The result was 
what might hare been anticipated from these and 
other symptoms when the House divided, at a 
late hour, the motion was negatned by a mujontv 
nearly nine times as great as the last division had 
shown, the numbers being, Yeas lOS, Noes 294 
From the date of this quietus the question of the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, in so far 
as they affected the English dissenters, was no 
more heard of in parliament during the present 
period, nor for manv vears after 

In the new parliament, however, which assem- 
bled in November, 1790, an attempt was made to 
obtain an exemption from these laws fur persons 
bom in Scotlind On the 10th of Mav, 1791 a 
petition from the General Assemblv of the Scotch 
Church to that effect having been first presented 
and read, Sir Gilbert Eliot, who had taken charge 
of the petition, rose to move that the H lUbe would 
immediateU resolve itself into a committee to 
consider how far the clause c f tlie 1 est Act im- 
posing upon persons takinc: office the obligation 
of receiving the sacrament according to tlie u<^age 
of the Church of England evtended, cr oUqI 1 1) 
extend, to persons b'>rn in that part of Grc it Hri 
tain called Scotland It mi> af pear at first sight 
somewhat remarkable that, although cightv hve 
years had now elapsed «ince the union with Scot 
iand| this was the first application that had come 
from the General Assemblv fur relief from a sta- 
tute which, whatever m ght be urged in support 
of its expediency as a securitv for the cs ablished 
church in England, was scarcelv to be defended 
upon the same grounds in so for as it w is directed 
against natives of the northern pirt of the island, 
who were the members of a church cqiiallv recog- 
nised by the law with the \nL.lican c*‘tal lishment 
But the fact IS t be explained b\ the d ul t which 
existed as to whether the lest Act rcalK w is ope- 
ratiye against natives of Scotland, seeiii^ that it 
had been declare 1, bv the 4th Article of the 
Treatt of Union, that there t>h ulcl thenceforth be 
a communication lietween the subjeetb of the two 
kingdoms of all rights, privileges, and advantages 
which did or might bel mg to the auhjeets of eithei, 
excepting onlv where it was otherwise express! v 
agreed in the treaty , and by the 25th, that all 
laws in either kingdom, so far as they were con- | 
trary to or inconsistent w ith the terms of the arti- 
cles of the said treaty, or any of them, should 
from and after the Union cease and become void 
On the other hand, however, the act for securing 
the Preabyterian church govemment in Scotland, 
which was incorporated with the \ct of L nion, 
liad only provided that none of the auhjecis of 
the kingdom of Scotland should be Inblc to, but 
that all and every of them should be fur ever free 
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of, any oath, test, or lubacnption inconsistent 
with the said Presbyterian govemment, worship, 
and discipline, mlhm that kingdom^ and that the 
same should never be imposed upon or required 
of them in any sort within the bounds of that 
church and kingdom , and the Act for secunng 
the Church of England, which was likewise made 
an essential and fundamental part of the com- 
pact, had expressly declared that all the acts 
of parliament previously in force for the catabliah- 
ment and preservation of the Church of England, 
and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern 
ment thereof — among which, unqueatioiiably, were 
to be included the Te^t and Corporation Acta— 
should still remain and be in full force for ever 
Accordingly, the Annual Indemnity Acta had 
never made any distinction between the natives of 
Scotland and of other parts of the kingdom in the 
protection which they extended to the holders of 
offiLC who had not qualified within the legal time 
The present petition of the General Assemblv, Sir 
Gilbert Eliot stated, had originated with an indi- 
vidual clergvman of the Scottibh church, a man of 
Icirning and highly esteemed for his private worth, 
who was actuated bv no party motive, but had 
been induced to submit his proposition to the As- 
sembly by the late debate on Mr Fox s motion for 
the repeal of the Test Act, in which it appeared to 
him the relief of the English Dissenters hud been 
resisted almost entirely upon ernsiderations whieli 
told rather in favour of extending such relief to 
members of the Church of Scotland Having 
communicated his views another clergvm*in,the\ 
joined in drawing up a motion, or overture as it is 
called, which, after receiving an ample discussion, 
was unammouslv adopted by the Assemblv, and 
instructions given to the general committee called 
the Commission to take the necessary steps for 
effecting the desired oh)ect In the Commission 
albo, of course, all parties professed to approve of 
the ubjeet , but it appeared that there had been a 
differeiiee of opinion as to the proper mode of pro 
ceediiig, and ihc present petition had onh been 
carried bv a vote of nine against eight — numbers 
Indies^ ng, by the hv, the slight degree of interest 
that was taken in the matter, for the Commis**! m 
consists of all the members of the Assemblv, who 
amount to about four hundred, although it is true, 
indeed that it is not usual for ahy hut those resid- 
ing in Edinburgh or the neighbourhood to attend 
Sir Gilbert, after urging that the danger to the 
estahliahcd church, which was made an objection 
to the claims of the English Dissenters, could not 
le fairly employed as an argument against the pre- 
sent motion, proceeded to encounter the objection 
founded upon the alleged ratification of the Test 
Act in the Treaty of Union He read, we are told, 

* three or four clauaea to prove that the matter wai 
left completely open, and entered into a detail of 
the proceedings of the Scotch and English parlia- 
menta, from which he drew a conclusion that the 
exemption from the teat was considered to be con- 
tainca in the treaty Proposition! were made, he 
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laid, m the Soofcdi parliament, pnpr to the Union, hat, if he accepted of the office on the other aide 

to inaert m the articlea provinon for an exemption of the Tweed, he waa required to do oo under heavy 

against the Test Act, which propositions had been pains and penalties There was no law to prevent 

negatived An exemption was, however, made, the king from residing m Scotland Suppose he 

in bcotland, from all future testa, by which it was were to do so, he might appoint all his officers 

plain they did not mean to renounce the exemption of state, without any one of them being obliged 

from tests in other parts the delicacy of the times to qualify according to the Test Act, and let ift 

rendered it advisable for them to abstain from ex- all the imaginary dangers to church and sUte 

plicit declarations , but it was e\ident that they against which it was held up as the impregnable 

had left it open to the construction of future rea- barrier A person receivmcr his majesty's orders 

son and justice. The parliament which negatived to raise a regiment in Scotland might there appoint 

the provision for the exemption were known to all his officers without any test , but the moment 

have gone upon the idea that it had been provide thev came into England they must take the teat 

for in the articles as they stood , and the same within a time limited, or incur the penalty of out- 

opinion had been acted upon by the British parlia- lawry ” Reverting afterwards to the general pnn- 
ment '* But it is eiident from the express stipu- ciple on which the motion was founded, he avowed 

lations of the treaty, which have been quoted abov£, his opinion to be, there were few acts on the 

that this account of the matter would hardly stand statute-book regarding religion which ought not to 
a close examination Without going the length be completely expunged “ Instead of that,” he 

of holdiii.^ that either this or auj other p*irt of the continued, the} busied themaelves in explaining. 

Act of Union was to be considered absolutely fixed mitigating, or suspending , and, whenever the only 

and unalterable, we cannot see how the Scotch proper remedy was mentioned, the answer was, 

could pretend that thev had not, by adopting they are not executed — the verj worst character 

the Act for the Security of the Church of England that could be gi\eii of them This had been the 

as part of the treaty, distinctly Bub)ected themselves answer to all the propositions that had been lately 

to the provisions of the Test and C orporatiun Acta made Ought not the House at last to see that 

in England, in the same manner with all other laws unfit to be executed, that were sometimea the 

persons accepting or holding office there, at least in*strument of partial oppreaaion, but never of 

until the parliament of the United Kingdom should public benefit, were not fit to remain^** The 

repeal that part of the treaty It might be con- motion, however, met with the most uncompro- 

tended, to be sure, that the present motion was, in mising resistance from the ministerial aide of the 

substance, merely asking parliament to do this, or. House Tiie opposition was led by the lord- 

itnny rate, that, if Parliament was competent to advocate for Scotland, Mr Robert Dundas,''* ne- 

such repeal, it might entertain the present motion phew and son in-law of Pitt’s staunch right-hand 
Tlie motion, which was seconded b'v Francib, was man, the secretary-at-war, in a maiden speech, 

supported bj Mr Pulteney,* Mr Anstruther, Sir and afterwards both “Old Harry” himself and 

A.dBm Ferguson, Fox, and Colonel Macleod 1 ox’s Pitt advanced to the rescue of the eBtablisbed con- 

speech was the most remarkable on this side, and stituUon in church and state The only member, 

went farther, peihaps, or at least was more expli- however, who seems to have regarded the Act of 
cit, than any of his previous declarations on the Union as a complete bar to the motion was the 

subject of religious libertj He profes^^ed himself, Master of the Rolls (R T Arden, Esq t) , and 

he said, the friend of toleration without any re- even he, although in the beginning of hia speech 

stnctioii, and, at the same time, of an established he declared his opinion to be that the conditions 

church, and every argument, he thought, that of the treaty of Union were unalterable, appears to 

could be advanced in favour of either was applies- have afterwards admitted that the part of the 
bk to the support of the present motion There compact which was considered to ratify and con- 

appeartd to him to be a considerable degree of firm the Test and Corporation Acts might be 

doubt whether the Test Act did or did not apply changed if “ some very strong reason indeed could 

to members of the Church of Scotland, and there- be stated ” The right honourable secretary-at-war 

fore he conceived the motion for going into acorn- undertook to explain to the House the true and 

mittee, to inquire how the law stood, to be extremely precise situation in which Scotland had stood with 

proper But, admitting that it did apply to Scots- regard to the Test Act at the time of the Union, 

men as well as Englishmen, still it was only the ** It was certainly known to the Scotch nation/* 

taking or holding office in England that subjected said Dundas, “ that the Teat Act existed in £ng- 

either to the test Could anything more strongly land, as the debates that ensued in their own par- 

ilUstrate the uselessness and absurdity of the law? liament, previous to the settlement of the treaty 

“If/ said Fox, “ a man to the north of the Tweed of Union, clearly demonstrate For, when the 

accepted of an imperial office, he was not to com- articles of the treaty were sent to Scotland, and 

municate with the church by law established there, before they were returned to England, several pro- 

• But wlio irai ILU member? We have oot been able to Sud the positions WeiC made m the Scotch parliament for 

name either lu Beatson ■ Chroniloi,ical IUf,uter or InthelletoslveB 

in the Berllamentary Hlitory Vet it frequently oecuia In Uiede- _ 

butee flnrlnK tbu and the preLedin^ parliament , nnd in the Inat * Aftorwarde Lord Cliief Baron of the Seotthh Conrt of Eto 
mentioned work It It given In tlie Index of apeaken ai Wmiun Pnlte dtequer 

nay f Atterwanla Baton Alvanlev in the Iriali Pwraga 
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ffdttfteg the Scotch from the effect of the Test 
Aotfirhich were oH, after eeriouB debate, rejected , 
and, m order to pro\e nhj they were rejected, 
he would i)lainly state who i^ere the party that 
wished to insert that article into the treaty of 
union The party who wished not to insert that 
article consisted of those who were friends to the 
Revolution, friends to tlie Hanoverian succession, 
and friends to the treaty of Union , in short, they 
were all the great Whig families in the countr} 
On the other side, those who wished to have the 
Scotch relieved from the Test Act were the ene 
mies to the Revolution and to the House of Ha- 
nover and who wanted to impede and prevent the 
treaty of Union, and, what was more, the^ were 
people who were no friends to, nor had any com 
munion with, the church of Sco land This came 
out by publishing the names of those who divided 
on the different propositions that had been debated 
in their own parliament , so that, the truth being 
known, they acted like wise men, and distin- 
guished their friends from their foes, b} which 
means the Union was brought about, and the con- 
clusion certaiiil} was, that, if a different conduct 
had been pursued, no union would have taken 
place He argued, therefore, that it was quite 
unfair in his countrymen, after having thus un 
deniablv acquired their share of the advantages of 
the Union by yielding this point at the time the 
b irgain was made, to turn round now and demand 
back what the> had so given up On the whole, 
Dundas, in his strong way, protested that, if the 
present motion should be successful, he could not 
b It think and say that the dissenters of England, 
in the refusal that had been given to their repeated 
applications for relief from the Test Act, had been 
treated unjustly, harshly, and cruell} Pitt, who 
rose after Fox, maintained that the doubts which 
had been expressed as to how the law really stood 
were quite absurd having gone over all the facts 
and circumstances of the case he came decidedlj 
to the conclusion, “ that historical inference, con- 
temporary exposition, and the practice of eight) 
years proved it to be law, that members of the 
church of Scotland were not exempted from the 
Test Act in England ” The gnevance, however, 
he conceived was wholl) imaginar), in so far as 
such persons were concerned he understood that 
the general sentiment of members of the Scottish 
church was that there was no harm in communi 
eating with the church of England, those who 
objected to do so were for the most part dissenters 
from the established church of Scotland— in other 
words, were the same description of persons as the 
natives of England against whom the Test Act was 
directed What was thus asserted was certainly 
not true to anything like the extent assumed, and, 
if the het had been as Pitt supposed, much might 
still have been saul in support of an alteration of 
the law but the great majority of the members 
were satufied with the reasoning they had heard 
against the motion, and on a division it was 
negatived by 149 votes against 62. Three-fifths 


of the House, it thus appears, had taken no ii - 
terest in the question 

But, while nothing was effected by thia attempt 
to extend the religious liberties of the Protestant 
dissenters, parliament had already dunng the pre 
sent session consented somewhat to lighten the 
disabilities of another class of dissenters, whose 
grievances indeed were of a much more sub- 
stantial kind A considerable number of the 
English Roman Catholics had recently, with the 
view of allaying the chief apprehensions to which 
they seemed to owe their exclusion from the rights 
of citizenship, come forward with a declaration of 
their non belief in certain doctrines, sometimes 
atlnbuted to their church, namely, the doctrines 
that princes excommunicated by the pope might 
be justifiably deposed or murdered by their sub- 
jects , that no faith was to be kept with heretics , 
and that ecclesiastical absolution had the power to 
dissoh e moral obligations Those who made this 
declaration styled themselves Protesting Roman 
Catholics, — perhaps not without some notnn of 
propitiating their Protestant fellow subjecta by the 
aasumption of a name sounding a little like their 
own, though it may piobablj, at the same time 
haye had the effect of keeping back man) of the 
more scrupulous among the members of their own 
communion, who would have joined them if they 
had n )t assumed so heretical looking a designatioi . 
The position which a portion of the English 
Catholics had thus taken up, however, was thought 
to be likcl) to procure them some favour from the 
legislature , and, accordiif|ly, on the 2lBt of Feb 
ruary (11^1), Mr Mitford (afterwards Lord Redts 
dale) moyed in the House of Commons forleaye to 
bnng in ** a bill to relieve, upon conditions and 
under restrictions, persons called Protesting Ca 
tholic Dissenters, from certain jienalties and dis 
abilities to which Papists, or persons pr ifessingthc 
Popish religion, are bv law subject ” Mr Mitiord 
observed that, in Burn s * Ecclesiastical Law,* n > 
less a space than seventy pages was occupied witii 
an enumeration of the penal statutes that were still 
in force against Roman Catholics W hat he pro- 
posed to do now was to pass a measure in favour 
of the English Protesting Catholics, which would 
give them the same relief that had been accorded 
to the Catholics of Ireland by an act passed h) 
the parliament of that kingdom eight or nine ycais 
before The Irish act alluded to is the 21 and 
22 Geo III c 24, passed in 1782, for the relief 
of persons professing the popish religion, who 
should have taken an oath prescribed m a previous 
act, the 13 and 14 Oeo III c 35, entitled ** An 
Act to enable his majesty’s subjects, of whatever 
persuasion, to testify their allegiance to him,** 
which oath, omitting the recognition of the king’s 
ecclesiastical supremacy and the abjuration of that 
of the pope, bound the party taking it only to the 
rgection of the opinions, that it is lawful to murder 
any person on prdenee of his bemg a heretic— that 
no faith la to M kept with heretics — that princes, 
when excommunicated, may be deposed or mur- 
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Aered, ud to the usual affiimation touohme; the 
non-existence of any temporal or avil jurisdiction 
within this realm in the pope or any other foreign 
power By the act of 1782, Roman Catholics 
who should have taken this oath were declared 
qualihed in Ireland to acquire by purchase, de- 
scent, or otherwise, and to dispoae of by will, any 
lands or other heritable property, except advow- 
sons, or manors, or parliamentary boroughs , and 
were also relieved from the 6 Anne, c 3, subject- 
ing them to fine and imprisonment for not testify- 
ing when they heard mass, from the 7 ^ill HI 
c 5, and 8 Anne, c 3, making it unlawful for them 
to keep horses of the value of 5/ , from the 9 Geo 
II c 6, imposing amercements on papists for 
robberies by privateers , from the 6 Geo I c 10, 
compelling a papist, when elected a watchman, to 
find a Protestant watchman in his stead , and from 
the 2 Anne, c 6, forbidding them to inhabit 
Limenck or Galway and popish ecclesiastics tak- 
ing the oath within six months, and registering 
their names and abodes, were discharged of all 
penalties imposed by the 9 Will III c 1, and 
the 2 Anne, c 6 & 7, provided they should not be 
convicted of officiating in a church with a steeple 
or bell, or at any funeral in a church or church- 
j ard, or of performing any of the rites or cere- 
monies ot the popish religion, or wearing the 
habits of their orders, excepting m their usual 
places of worship or in pnvate families, or of 
using any sjmboi of ecclebiastical authority, or 
assuming any ecclesiastical rank or title The 
benefits of the act, howeyer, were not to extend to 
an\ one who should have been converted, or, as it 
was evpres'^ed, perverted, from the Protestant ic- 
ligion, nor to popish ecclesia'^tics whi should en- 
deavour to pervert any Piotestant We mav here 
also mention that b\ another Irish act ot the same 
vear, the 21 and 22 Geo III c 32, Roman 
Catholics taking the above-mentioned oath were 
all)wed to keep schools, notwithstanding the 7 
Will III c 4, and the R Anne,c 3, provided they 
did not receive any Protestant among their scholars, 
and also provided that thej had the authority of 
the ordinarj of the diocese, which he might lecall 
when'‘ver he thought proper, and the right of 
being guardians to their own children, or to those 
of any other person of their communion, was 
granted to all Roman Catholics except ecclesiastics, 
notwithstanding the 14 and 15 Char II c 14, 
the 6 Will III c 3, and the 2 Anne, c 4 * These 
two bills had been introduced into the Irish House 
of Commons by Mr Gardiner (afterwards Lord 
Mountjo}), and they had been carried through 
mainl} per force of the enthusiasm on the one 
hand, and the alarm on the other, excited by the 
volunteer associations Even these influences, 
however, had not proved powerful enough to secure 
the success of a third bill which Gardiner pro- 
posed. for permitting marnages between Pro- 
testants and Catholics Mr Mitford*s bill for the 
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relief of the EngUi Protestmg Roman CaUudtas 
contained an oath to be takoi by those who were 
to receive the benefit of the measure, very nearly 
of the same tenor with that in the Irish act of the 
13 and 14 Geo III c 35 ; and it enacted that no 
Catholic taking such oath should be praaeciited as 
a recusant, on any of the old statutes of Elizabeth 
and James,* for not resorting to church or keeping 
any servant not so resorting , nor on any of the sta- 
tutes of Elizabeth, James I , Charles I , and Charles 
II for being a papist, or reputed papist, or for 
professing or being educated in the popish religion, 
or for hearing or saving mass, or being a priest or 
deacon, or entering or belonging to any ecclesias- 
tical order or community of the Catholic religion , 
or being present at or performing, or assisting m 
the performance or administration of, any rite, 
ceremony, practice, or observance of the popish 
religion It relieved all Catholics taking the oath 
from the liability to be removed from London, 
under the 3 Will and Marv, c 9 , from the penal- 
ties thev mcuried, if peers, under the 30 Char II , 
by coming into the presence of the king, and 
from their obligation of havincr their deeds and wills 
registered, according to the 3 Geo I , c 18 It 
enacted that no Roman Catholic should be liable 
to be summoned ti take either the oath of supre- 
macy contained in the 1 Will and Mary, stat 1, 
c 8, or the declaration against transubstantiation 
in the 25 Chas II , c 2 and it permitted Catho- 
lics to practise as ban istrrs or attorneys without 
taking these oaths, provided they took the new oath 
rescribed in the bill These clauses, howerer, 
id not open the d( ors of t ther House of Parlia- 
ment to Roman Catholics, who were still bound to 
take the ( Id oaths in all cases (excepting those spe- 
cified m the bill) in which that was necessary lor 
the acceptance of any place or office or the per- 
formance of anv function , as it was to enable any 
one to take his seat either in the House of Com- 
mons or in the House of Lords The oath of su- 
premaev , too, might still he tendered to any person 
presenting himself to vote at the election of a 
member of parliament The bill further legalized 
Roman Catholic places of worship, provided they 
were registered and the door kept unlocked during 
the time of service, and it also, like the late Irish 
act, removed the penalties against Catholics for 
acting as teachers, on condition, however, that they 
received no children of Protestant fathers among 
their scholars They were specially prohibit^l, 
too, from keeping school in Oxford or Cambridge 

Such, at least, were the enactments of the foil as 
it was passed by parliament It was different, 
however, in some partifHlars when it was first 
brought forward m the House of Commons A 
standing order had been passed on the 30th of 
April, 1772, to the eflfect mat no bill relating to 

* Hm •tatutM eiinnentad wen the 1 Elie. c t Uw BS Slix e I, 
the 29 Elix c 6 the V5 Flix c t the 2 (vulgo 1) Jar 1 c 4 the 3 
ime I c 4 Ic 6 and the 7 Jae I e 3 
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religum, or the Alteration of the laws concerning 
religion, should beHirought into the House, until 
the proposition should have been first considered 
and agreed unto in a committee of the whole 
House, and, in conformity ^ith this regulation, it 
was ordered that Mitford*s motion should be re- 
ferred to such a committee on the Ist of March 
1 he motion to that effect was seconded by Mr 
Windham, and Pitt also expressed his hope that 
the House would at least be unanimous in receiving 
the bill Fox regretted that the proposed measure 
did not go a great deal farther — that it did not 
cjmprehend Roman Catholics of every description, 
and grant to them, besides, e\erv right and privi- 
lege en]o\cd b\ Protestants. He expressed himself 
upon tins head inith great warmth, declaring that 
he could not but regard the compr mise of prin- 
ciple involved in the bill ns shameful in the 
huhest degree When the House went into com 
inittee on the 1st of March, Mitfurd intimated 
that, without entering into the discuosion of first 
principles, his own opinion was in favour of ex 
tending relief from all the penal and disquahf\ing 
statutes to all Catholics , hut that he had restricted 
tlie scope of the present bill in deference to the po- 
pular feeling, which would not ha^e tolerated a 
mere comprehensive measure Fox, h )wc\er, re- 
pented his former objection he contended that the 
prejudices of tiie people would probabh be as 
much irntated b\ the partial relief proposed to be 
granted as they would have been b> a bolder and 
more liberal measure ** He believed,* he said, 
“ that in Ireland all the acts against Roman Ca- 
tholics were repealed, and no danger had arisen , 
on the contrarv, the Catholics had behaved incom- 
parably well ever since and had given the most 
sibstantial proofs of their lojalty and attachment 
to government ** It would seem frim this rennrk 
that a great part of box’s violent dislike to the pre 
sent bill was founded mcrclv upon its title, or ra- 
ther upon the description given of it in the motion 
for leave to bring it in , for, although it professed 
to relieve onlv the ** protesting” Catholics, it was 
reallv substantial!} the same with the Irish act 
wfth which he thus mvidiousl> contrasted it And 
we ma} also susjiect that the circumstance of the 
author of the bill being a Tory, or ministerial- 
ist, did not contribute to recommend it to his 
favourable regards Fox concluded bv moving an 
amendment embodying his views, which, however, 
he afterwards withdrew Burke, who spoke at con- 
siderable length, allowed that the doctnnes asserted 
by his right honourable* fnend, though he could not 
Bubsenbe to all of them, did the highest honour to 
his head and heart for himself, he held that 
the way to obtain any desired end was to accept a 
little of what was wanted when more was not at- 
tainable , and also that the surest mode of reme- 
dying gnevanoes was to proceed with moderation, 
and do away a little at a time, rather than to at- 
tempt canng them all at once Pitt could not 
quite agree with the pnnaples on the nibiect of 
jehgious liberty maintains either by Fox or 


Burke , hut he also seemed inchned to go farther 
than the present bill It was,” he said, ” his wiih 
that either in that bill, or m some other which 
might be brought m during the present session, 
many of the statutes to which the right honourable 
gentleman opposite to him had alluded should be 
repealed , and, amongst these, all those harsh and 
severe laws which certainly ought not to stand on 
the Btatute-book, and which it would be ihameful to 
enforce against the Roman Catholics, or any other 
description of dissenters, for the offences there 
alleged as offences to be punished m so extra- 
ordinary a manner It would be proper to repeal 
those statutes if the present bill, or any measure of 
the kind, passed , because, lu that case, if relief 
of the nature proposed by his honourable and 
learned friend who had made the motion was 
granted to one description of Roman Catholics, and 
the statutes to which he had alluded were suffered 
to remain unrepealed, it would have something 
like the effect ot re-enacting them, as it would ap- 
pear that the legislature, apprised, as they had 
been of their existence, thought that the other 
description of Roman Catholics merited to have 
such disgraceful statutes remain in force against 
them * I he attorney general, Sir Archibald Mac- 
donald (altera ards thief baron) also thought tha^ 
the bill was not sufficiently comprehensive Several 
printed papers, he stated, had been put into his 
hands which had appeared in the course of the 
controversy now going on between the protesting 
and the non protesting Roman Catholics, and in 
which the latter gave as sensible reasons as he had 
ever read to show that they had as fair a claim to 
be embraced in the bill as the former After 
Mr W illiam Smith had assured the House that 
the Protestant dissenters, though seldom fetling or 
acting together in regard to an} thing, were nearly 
unanimous in favour of the present measure, leave 
to brill.' in tlu bill was granted 

On the Ist of April, when the House was in 
committee on the bill, after one or two alterations 
had been made in the wording of the clause con- 
taining the oath 1 o\ objected to a change which 
had bten made since it was first introduced in the 
name by which the persons for whose benefit it was 
designed were designated , they were now, it leems^ 
described as Papists, instead of Catholic dissenters . 
but Mr Mitford stated that the nea appellation 
was given to them at their own desire VV hen the 
report was brought up on the 8th the oath was 
further amended in the {lart of it relating to the 
opinions which were to be abjured , and a clause 
allowing Catholics who should take the oath to 
present to church livings was struck out The 
clause was supported by Fox and Windham, but 
Pitt mtimated-^luding to the other House— that, 
if it were left standing, it would eeitnnly obstruct 
the propm of the bill Fox seems to have by 
this time become somewhat more reconciled to the 
meesnre He approved, he aaid, of the claiuOy 
but, if there was to be any strong opposition to it, 
he weald not nm the mkof endangoraig the bBI 
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by innsting upon it He argued, however, that 
the church of England could be placed in no 
greater danger, nor have any better reason to 
complain, although Roman Catholica were allowed 
to present to livings, than the church of Scotland 
in consequence of the right enjoyed, and every day 
exercised, by the king, of presenting to livings in 
It, although his majesty was obliged by law to be 
himself a member of the English church To this 
Mr Serjeant Watson answered that the king was 
by law head of the church of Scotland as well as 
of the church of England In the end. Fox said, 
“ he certainly had a mental reservation upon this 
bill, and was not ashamed to own it, because he 
knew it would not go so far as it ought to do , and, 
until another bill was brought in to go much far 
ther he would not be satisfied that justice was done 
either to the Roman Catholics or many other dis- 
senters from the established church, whom he 
thought deserving, from their conduct, of the coun- 
tenance of the legislature 1 o this bill he agreed, 
in hopes that a better and more extensive one, 
upon the principle of t Icratioii, ^ould soon be 
brought forward ” 

The debate on the bill in the Lords took place 
on the aist of Mat, on the motion for the second 
reading Scarcely any opposition or objection was 
made to the general principle of the bill, Dr 
HinchclifFe, the bishop of Peterborough, alone 
spoke of the danger of the measure, and besought 
their lordships to proceed with caution, contendmg 
that the conduct of the Roman Catholics was no 
criterion of their principles, and expressmg his 
hope that care would be taken to prevent the 
keepers of Popish seminaries from attempting to 
convert the children of Protestant parents , but the 
terms of the proposed oath were subjected to a good 
deal of criticism The most remarkable speech 
was that delivered b^ Horsley, who still presided 
over hiB first see oi bt David’s Horslev, who 
rose after the Archbishop of Canterbury, professed 
great charity for the Roman Catholics and a per- 
fect abhorrence of the penal laws, but he doubted 
whether the present bill had been sent up from the 
lower House in a shape fit to be sent to a com 
mittee He had no hesitation in saying that the 
opinions which separated the Roman Catholics of 
the present day from the communion of the Church 
of England were not of the dangerous description 
which might render the extermination of those 
professing them an object of just polic\ He quar- 
relled with the present bill, not for the relief it gave, 
but for the partiality of its operation, and its insuf- 
ficiency for Its own purpose “ My lords,” said 
Horsley, “ this bill is to relieve Roman Catholics 
from the penal laws, under the condition that they 
take an oath of allegiance, abjuration, and declara- 
tion , the terms of which oath the bill describes 
1 he hill, therefore, will relieve such Roman Ca- 
tholics as take this oath, and none else. Now, my 
lor^ It IB, I believe, a well-knowm faot, that a veiy 
great number^ 1 b^eve 1 should be correct if 1 
were to say a very great majonty— of the Roman 
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Catholics scruple at the terms in which this oaRi 
IS unfortunately drawn, and declare they cannot 
bring themselves to take it ” The Catholics who 
felt in this way were not Papiate in the oppro- 
brious sense of that term , they were ready to 
swear allegiance to the king, to abjure the Pre- 
tender, and to renounce both the pope s civil au- 
thority and every other obnoxious doctrine spe- 
cified in the oath , but they objected to the terms 
in which some of these doctrines were characterised 
In particular they felt strongly averse to apply to 
tlie doctrine that princes excommunicated bj the 
pope might be deposed by their subjects the epi- 
thets impious, unchristian, and damnable, consi- 
dering that this doctrine, however universally re- 
jected now, was undoubtedly as UDiversally received 
in former ages, at least as a speculative truth, though 
It might have been rarely or never acted upon 
Why should the Roman Catholics of the present 
da) be called upon to stigmatise their ancestors 
for merely holding that erroneous opinion, as de- 
void of piLtv, as no Christians, and as persons that 
had died under a sentence of eternal damnation ? 
The terms m which the pope s civil authority was 
renounced was also matter of scruple to that divi- 
sion of the Roman Catholics which the right re- 
verend prelate considered as the majority They 
thought that the words used in the oath went to a 
denial of the pope s spiritual authority, which the) 
could not conscientiously abjure The bill, or at 
least the oath as it now stood, had been drawn up 
under the direction of, or in concert with, a body 
called the Catholic Committee, which was held to 
represent the part) known as the Protesting Ca 
tholics But the measure m its present shape was 
generally opposed b) all the rest of the Catholic 
body “ The ma ter in dispute,” continued Hors- 
lev, * IS the propriety of the oath as it stands m 
this bill , which oath the one party is ready to ac- 
cept — ^the other reprobates The dispute began in 
terms of mutual respect and great moderation , but, 
as the dispute went on, both sides, as is the case in 
all disputes, grew warmer both sides have now 
lost all temper , and the quarrel, a religious quarrel, 
my lords, is raging The scrupulous Catholics 
speak of the writings on the other side as schisma 
tical, scandalous, and inflammatory The Cathohe 
Committee charge the former with inculcating 
principles hostile to society and government, and 
to the constitution and laws of the British Mj 
lords, these reproaches are, I think, unmerited on 
either side, but they are for that reason 
stronger s)mptom8 of intemperate heat on bdth 
sides ” And from all this he contended that the 
bill, if It should pass into a law, would only in- 
flame the quarrel between the two parties — would 
only put arms into the hands of one of them by 
whicn their opponents might be subjected to the 
most homble persecution He feared great]), 
from the state to which matters had been brought, 
that the oath could not now be amended, so as to 
be made unolgectionable, in committee ** Looky** 
■Bid bv lord^p, “ at the atate of the controyeiiy 
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among the Roman Catholics Three of the four 
Roman Catholic Whops who call themselves the 
aiKMtolical \icars for the four districts of this 
countT} — ^three out of these four have promulgated 
an enc\clical letter, in which the} reprobate the 
oath as it stands in the present bill , and they go 
farther, — thev advance this principle, that a con- 
scientious Catholic ought not to take any oath 
declaratory of any opinion upon doctrinal points 
till It has received the approbation of his eerk- 
siasbcal supenors The gentlemen of the Catholic 
Committee exclaim against this as an extra\agant 
stretch of authority , — 1 confess, my lords, 1 see 
no extravagance m it, I believe, were 1 a Roman 
Catholic, 1 should think it m} dutv to submit to 
it,— but the Catholic Committee are indignant 
under this usurpation of authorit\, as they think 
it, of the apostolical \ icars , and a paper has ap- 
peared, signed li} the gentlemen of the Committee, 
^hich I know not ver\ well iivhat to call my 
lords. It looks something like an appeal to the 
Pope, andtetl can hardly suppose that an ap- 
peal to him has been actually madi, or that this 
IB a cop} of a paper sent as a iormal appeal to 
Rome *’ I he C ommittee, in this paper, it seems, 
declared that the\ appealed ** to all the Catholic 
churches in the universe, and especiall} to the 
first of all Catholic churches, the apostolical see, 
rightly informed * From ail this Horslev con- 
tended that in iiresent circumstances the British 
legislature could not vv ith any good effect stir in 
the matter, it would be perlectH useless to pass 
a law giving relief, upon tlie condition of an oath 
which one section of the persons to be relieved 
declared unhesitatingly that thev could not take, 
and which the rest said they must go to Rome and 
ask the Pope whether thev could take or no The 
remedy for this would be to find an oath which 
might be sufficient on the one hand f r the st- 
cuntv of government, and which, on the ether, 
the Roman Catholics generally would be willing 
to take. Such, his lordship contended, was the 
oath contained in the Roman Catholic Relief Bill 
passed in 1778 that oath had in fact already been 
taken by the majority of the Roman Catholics, and 
by the four apostolical vicars themselves He was 
very sorry that this ooUi had not been adopted in 
the present bill , but from w hat he had heard he 
had much doubt whether, if their lordships went 
into committee, they would be unanimous in sub- 
stituting that oath for the one actually standing in 
the bill, and for that reason he feared the bill 
was incurable 

The general opinion of the House, however, was 
that the bill should be committed The Bishop 
of Salisbury (Dr Douglas) afterwards spoke iii its 
favour , and Imth Lord Stanhope and the Marquess 
of Ijinadowne expressed their gratitude to the 
episcopal bench for their support of the measure 
Lansdowne said that, although he had always sup- 
ported the claim of the Protestant Dissenters to 
relief from the Teat Act as a matter of right, he 
owned his opinion as to the case of the Catholics 


had been formerly very different “ Their claim, 
if they had any, was an indulgence, not a right 
but, from a strict observance of their change of 
character and system in every part of the world, 
he was now inclined to think them a harmless 
people, who deserved the same indulgence and had 
the same right as other sects to protection and 
toleration ” The Duke of Leeds declared himself 
a heart} friend to the bill , but, from what he had 
read on the subject, he could not but think that 
the prelates were right in their dispute with the 
Catholic Committee He did not dislike the oath 
of 1778, but he preferred that which was taken 
by the Irish Roman Catholics — namely, as has 
been above explained, the oath presenbed in the 
Irish Acts of 1774 and 1782 And in the end 
this Irish oath, with a very slight alteration, was 
the one adopted its substitution was moved bv 
Horsley when the House went into committee on 
the bill oil the 3rd of June, and thus amended 
the bill was passed into a law without any further 
opposition 

The next session of parliament was distin 
guished hy the passing of a bill for the relief ol 
another description oi dissenters, “ the pastor^ 
ministers, and lay persons of the Episcopal com- 
munion in Scotland Ever since the Revolution 
of 1688 the Scottish Episcopalians had been re- 
garded by the law as a body hostile to the 
established goyemment, and had themselves 
111 general maintained an attitude of alienation 
towards the new order of things The act of 
Queen \nne, passed m 1^12, indeed, had given 
to the LpiHcopal church a toleration and legal ex- 
istence in Scotland, which it had not had for the 
preceding twenty four years, and had enabled its 
pastors to perform their religious functions with 
out impediment from the PreBb}teriaii clergy • 
But, after more than thirty years of comparative 
freed im from molestation, the conduct of many of 
the Scottish Episcopalians during the rebellion of 
1743 again drew upon them the eje of the govern- 
ment , and, imraediatelv after the suppression of 
that attempt, parliament passed an Act (the 19 
Geo II c 38), “ more efiectuall} to prohibit and 
prevent pastors or ministers from officiating in 
Episcopal meeting houses m Scotland without duly 
qualif}ing themselves according to law, and to 
punish persons for resorting to any meeting houses 
where such unqualified pastors or ministers shall 
officiate *' It IS notorious,” said the preamble 
of this Act, '* that for many years last past during 
the reign of his present majesty, and of his late 
majesty King George I , a great number of meet- 
ing houses have been set up and maintained in the 
city of Edinburgh and other parts of Scotland, by 
persons professing to be of the Episcopal com- 
munion, whereof the pastors or ministers have 
never taken the oathi to his majesty or hit roy^ 
father, nor ever did, m express words, during the 
exerase of divine service, pray for his majesty 
and the royal family, by means whereof those 
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illegal meetings have greatly contnbuted to excite 
and foment a spirit of disaffection amongst num- 
bers of persons in that part of the kingdom against 
hiB majesty’s person and government irhich hath 
been one ot the causes of the kicked and unnatural 
rebellion lately raised and carried on against his 
majesty in favour of a Popish pretender and it 
aent on to state, that the abuse of so much liberty 
and forbearance as had been hitherto shown, 
during the present and the late reign, towards such 
nonjunng Episcopal nnnisters, m^e it absolutely 
necesBaT\ that the laws in force concerning them 
should be more punctually executed and also that 
some further provision should be made to prevent 
the continuance of so great a mischief It was, 
therefore, enacted that the sheriffs should make out 
lists of the number of Episcopal meeting houses 
within their respective jurisdictions — that everj 
minister sh uld before a certain da^, ])rodiice a 
'’ertificatP of his having qualified himself by taking 
the oaths to his majeBt\ appointed h\ la\i — that all 
ministers should, us often as they officiated, jriv, 
at some time during tht exercise of divine sen ice, 
frr hiB mije«5tv bv name, and fjr all the r \al 
fimih 111 the same f rm of words us wert directed 
b\ lawful authority to be used in the pravers of 
the Church of Fngiand — that wherever tl ese legu- 
lations were not attended to, the nieetint,-house 
shmld be shut up— that inv past r efliciating 
without being qualified or without praving f r the 
ro\al fimih as nbeve directed, should be subject, 
f 1 the first cflence, to inipri«.onment f r h\ 
months , f r the second, to tiaiisj irtation ti some 
(f hiB msjestv s plant iti ns in Amerie i fir life, 
and to imprisonment for life if he ‘•h uld return to 
Gre It Bnt un , — ind all persons r s rung to meet- 
ing houses not registered, or where the ckrgvman 
was not qualified or the service performed ac- 
c rdingtothe \ct, were made liible to a penalty 
of five pounds for the first oflcnce and to 
two jears* imprisonment for the second — all 
peers of Scotland so offending were disqualihed 
from being either elected as representative peers, 
or from voting for such — all other persons were 
disqualified from either voting at elections of mem- 
bers of parliament or being themselves returned as 
members — and persons holding anv office, civil or 
mililarv,in Scotland, were to forfeit their appoint- 
ments, and to he incapable of holding anv other 
for the space of a vear It was also enacted by 
this statute that, in future, no letters of orders of 
any pastor or minister of anv F piscopal meeting or 
conjugation m Scotland should be deemed suffi- 
cient, or be admitted to be registered, so as to make 
it legal for the minister to officiate, except such as 
should have been granted by some bishop of the 
church of England or of Ireland , and, bj a clause 
m another act, passed two years later (the 2 let 
Oeo II , c 34), it was declar^ that this rule should 
apply eyen to such letters of orders as should haye 
been presented for registration before the day on- 
gmally appointed for the rule to t^e effect — regu- 
htions which seemed to atrlke at the very existence 
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of the SoottiBh Episcopal efanreh as an independent 
religious body. Notwithstanding these stnngetit 
enactments, however, we believe the great majority 
of the Episcopalians of Scotland, luty as wdl as 
^'lergv, continued nonjurora for about forty years 
longer, owing their escape from the penalties oi the 
law partly to their own unobtruaiveneis and scanty 
numbers, partly to the milder temper of the times 
and the greater strength of the government, or the 
more confirmed tenure of the reigning family, 
which soon began to feel itself sufficiently well 
established to make it a matter of verj little 
consequence whether it was prayed for or no 
every Sunday by a few dozens of small congre- 
gations of sectarians scattered up and down in 
North Britain But the death of the Pretender in 
1788 afforded a fair opportunity to the Scottish 
Episcopalians, cf which thev readily took advan- 
tage, to relinquish at last their antiquated politics, 
with some decent show of preserving their consist- 
enev , for thev argued, ingLniouslj, that, although 
the Cardinal \ork, calling himself Ihnrv IX , still 
survive!, his cleiical character took from him his 
right to the crown , and then, hm nobody but them- 
selves took that view of the matter, and there was 
consequentlv n > o her j erson at the moment claim- 
ing to be the true heir, thev came to the conclusion 
th It it was no buMness of theirs to inquire farther , 
and that thus left as it were without anv other de- 
piBitorv f)r their allegiance, thev might as well 
transfer it to the same quarter with the rest of their 
fell w cjuntrvmcn Thus at last, after holding out 
exictlv a centurv, thev consenttd to submit to the 
HevolutKii, md began, all but a verj few, to pray 
f r his inajcbtv George III It was in these cir- 
cumstances that the bill of relief we have men- 
tioned was brought forward in the House of Lords 
b) the Lari of Elgin The onlv debate it occa- 
sioned took place on the 2nd of May (1792), on 
the mction for the second reading The object of 
the bill was to annul the penalties to which the 
neglect of certain formalities subjected the Scottish 
Episcopalians under the existing law, and the 
principal jioint discussed was the exp^iency of 
rcjiealing the enactment, mentioned above, which 
required a Scottish Episcopal clergyman to have 
orders from some bishop of the English or Irish 
church Thurlow, the chancellor, contended that 
this was necessary as a test that these clergymen 
taught doctrines consonant to the principles of 
Christianity This argument was very well an- 
swered both by Viscount Stormont and Bislrtlp 
Horsley Stormont observed that, for one thiBg, 
what the law demanded was in many caaea utterfy 
impossible “ If Episcopalian pastora were men 
of conscience, they could not aubpiit to a second 
ordination , and, if they did, bow would they stand 
in the eves of their congregation? The latter 
would have to say, * You have passed upon ns for 
twenty or thirty years for what you are not You 
have preached to us, and we have listened to you , 
but we now at last find that before this time you 
never were duly qualified ' And, even if the 
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copthin puton leere to apply to a buhop of En^ 
land or Ireland, wiere would they gel a title ? If 
an Episcopalian wore to say his friends in England 
would procure him a meeting, would any of the 
learned prelates opposite to him deem that a com- 
petent title Most certainly not •* Horsley ex- 
posed the impertinence and unfairness of the states 
interference with the ordination of the Epiacopa- 
li ins of Scotland, a body of dissenters from the 
established church of that countrv, by pointing 
attention to the fact that no such interference was 
attempted or had eyer been thought of in regard to 
any other description of dissenters \nd he added 
“ fhe credit of Episcopacy will never be advanced 
by the scheme of supphing the Fpiscnpalian con- 
gregations in Scotland with pastors of our ordina 
turn , and for this reason, that it would be an im- 
perfect, crippled Episcopacy that would be thus 
upheld in Scotland W hen a clergyman ordained 
by one of us settles as a pastor of a congregation 
in Scotland, he is out of the reach of our authority 
We have no authority there, we can haye no au- 
thority there , the legislature can giye us no 
authority there The attempt to introduce any 
thing of an authorised political Episcopacy in Scot 
land would be a direct infringement cf the Lnion 
My lords, as to the notion that clergymen should 
be originally ordained by us to the ministry in 
Scotland, I agree with the noble viscount that the 
thing would be contrary to all rule and order No 
bishop who knows what he does ordains without a 
title , and a title must be a nomination to some* 
thin^ certain in the diocese of the bishop that 
ordains My lords, an appointment to an Epis- 
copal congregation in Scotland is no more a title 
to me, to any bishop of the English bench, or any 
bishop of the Irish bench, than an appointment to 
a church in Mesopotamia The measure, winch 
passed both Houses without any further discussion, 
speedily produced a considerable addition to the 
numbers of the Scottish Fpiscopal ans, and since 
this date, from consisting pnnci pally of the lower 
classes, that communion has come to include the 
larger proportion of the aristocracy and higher 
gentry of the country 

In the Commons this same session an impoi|ant 
debate took place on a motion made pursuant to 
notice by Mr Fox, on the 11th of May, for leave 
to bring in a bill to repeal and alter sundry proyi- 
sions of certain penal statutes respecting religious 
opinions , namely, that of the Ist of Edward VI 
c 1 entitled ** An Act against such as shall unre- 
▼erently speak against the Sacrament of the Altar, 
and of the receiving thereof under both kinds 
the 1st of Mary, st 2, c 2, entitled ** An Act against 
Offenders of Preachers and other Ministers in the 
Church certain statutes of Elizabeth against the 
Roman Catholics not included in the late repeal , * 
and the 9th and 10th of William, c 32, entitled * An 
Act for the more efiectnal Suppressing of filaa- 
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phemy and Profeneness” In the first instance 
the motion appears to have been confined to the 
repeal of the last-mentioned act only It had 
been preceded by the presentation of a petition 
from the Unitarians, against whose denial of the 
Trinity that statute was principally levelled, or 
rather, indeed, particularly directed For the pre- 
sent, Fox intimated, though he lamented the neces- 
sity of so doing, he had abandoned the idea of a 
repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts ** The 
persons for whom he now interceded were Uni- 
tarians, some following the doctrines of Anus, 
others of Socinus They entreated of the House, 
not to establish them, but to relieve them from 
statutes of pain and punishment If these statutes 
were toi bad to be put in practice, they ought not 
tc be suffered to exist . Previously to the 
year 1641, four persons professing Unitarian doc- 
trines had been burnt Subsequent to that period 
lived Mr Feeble,* who was considered as the 
founder of Unitarianism , he suffered persecution 
for his religious opinions from Cromwell and 
Charles II , and, though his character was unex 
ceptionable, the persecution against h m did not 
in the smallest dei^ree relax But, though the 
Lnitanans were not now persecuted by the legis- 
lature, they were in a manner under the lash of 
duines of the established church Dr South, in 
speaking of them, hud traced their pedigree, from 
wretch to wretch, back to the devil himself The e 
descendants of the deyil were his clients This 
was the language of former days More modem 
times had produced grelher noderation , still, 
howeyer, in\ecti\e had not ceased Dr Halifax t 
speaking of Dr Priestley, had said that, now he 
hid stated his opinions, he had completed his 
crimes Thus a declaration of an opinion had been 
gray eh stated to be criminal Posterior to Dr 
Halifax, Dr Horsliy had contended that even the 
moral good of the Unitarians was sin , and, how 
eyer they served God, loved their kindred, and re- 
lieved the distressed, the} were sinful because they 
were heretics ” Fox maintained that it was the 
grossest of all insults to tell people thus treated 
that they were not persecuted — although he does 
not appear to have had any scheme for absolutely 
prohibiting and putting down the expression ot 
such theological views os those of Halifax and 
Horsley, however objectionable he might think 
them Nor, indeed, did it show a very clear 
understanding of what he was talking of to call 
the utterance of such sentiments persecution in 
an) sense In conclusion, he desenbed the laws 
which he wished to have repealed Among others 
he would do away with the restrictions and duabi- 
lities that still effected the Roman Catholics, not- 
withstanding the late bill that had been pass^ for 
their relief By that bill, he observed, ** it should 
be remembered tiiat a certam oath was required to 
be taken , to this oath he believed there wu no 
objection amongst any of the Catholics , but wen 
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gentlemen awere that, among the poorer lort, 
many, from negligence and from economy (for 
aome of them must travel a considerable distance 
before they came to a magistrate), ^ould omit the 
taking of this oath ^ The consequence was that 
themselves and postenty were liable to all the pe- 
nalties and disabilities of the ancient statutes 
He believed that, if the House were to speak out 
fairlv, there would be less objection, on constitu- 
tional sentiments, to the admission of Catholics 
into it than dissenters For himself, he objected 
to neither, but he believed that those viho did 
object feared more the principles of dissenters, 
who had, than those of Catholics, who had not, 
the right of sitting in that House the one class 
were supposed to be republicans, the other were 
distinguished for an attachment to monarchy** 
He then stepped aside to advert to the Marriage 
Act, ** an act,’* he said, “ 1 1 which he was radi- 
cally so much an enemy, that he should, whenever 
he had the least encouragement, make a third at- 
tempt to obtain its repeal he had made two, and 
had succeeded in that House, but had alwajs been 
thwarted in the House of Lords ” In the mean- 
while he proposed to do away with at least a por- 
tion of those laws which prevented a man from 
speaking, not in the way of ribaldr} or ridicule, 
but advisedly and solemnly, what he thought on 
subjects of religion We have omitted any notice 
of the bulk of the speech, which was made up of 
an elaborate exposition of the common arguments 
in favour of toleration, which Fox declared he 
wished to be universal , although, if he had been 
cross questioned, he probably would hive found 
himself forced to admit certain lim tations of his 
principle, which would have taken the wind out of 
much of his reasoning He was, for instance, a 
professed friend to an established church — which, 
in a declaimer for universal toleration was much 
the same thing as an admission of the necessity of 
laws and government would be m a preacher of 
universal licence There are very few principles 
of universal application in human affairs states- 
manship consists in saving to every principle that 
can be proposed or propounded, ** 1 hus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther ” 

Fox was answered by Burke, now no longer 
his friend and associate either politically or per- 
sonally, in a speech, a note of part of the materials 
for which was found among his papers, and is 
published in his works Burke scouted the no- 
tion of deciding the question by general principles 
** No rational man,” he said, ** ever did eovem 
himself by abstractions and universals I do not 
put abstract ideas wholly out of any question, because 
I well know that under that name I should dismiss 
pnnciples , and that, without the guide and light 
of sound, well-understood principles, all reason- 
ings in politics, as m everything else, would be only 
a confab jumble of particular facts and details, 
wiffiout the means of drawing out any sort of theo- 
retical or practical conclusion A statesman 
difiers from a professor in a umversity the latter 
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has only the general view of society , the formar, 
the statesman, has a pumber of c^eamstances to 
combine with those pneral ideas, and to take into 
hiB consideration. Circumstances are infinite, are 
infinitdy combmed, are variable and transient 
he who does not take them mto consideration is, 
not erroneous, but stark mad — * dat operam ut cum 
ratione msaniat ’ — ^he is metaphysically mad A 
statesman, never losing sight of principles, is to 
be guided by circumstances, ano^ judging con- 
trary to the exigencies of the moment, he may rum 
hxB country for ever ” He then stated various 
considerations with the view of showing that a 
( heck upon the publication of opinions might pos- 
sibly sometimes be expedient And, as for the 
case before the House, he contended that the name 
assumed by the chief petitioners for relief, the 
Lnitarians, being altogether new to the records 
of parliament and the history of the country, the 
House was entitled, and it was its dutj, to see by 
what people, of what character, and under what 
temporary circumstances, the business was brought 
before it — to ascertain whether there were any, 
and what mixture of political dogmas and political 
practices with their religious tenets — of what na- 
ture these polit cal ingredients were, and how far 
they were at present practically separable from the 
religious opinions known by the name of Uni- 
tananism He contended that they were in reality 
a political faction — that the mam purpose of their 
association, and of their eager proselytising, was to 
collect a multi^^ude sufficient by force and violence 
to overturn the established church-— that their 
designs against the church were concurrent with a 
design to subvert the state — ^that the model on 
which they desired to reconstruct the political 
edifice in this country was, by their own avowal, 
the new revolutionary French model , and then he 
proceeded at great length to examine what had al- 
ready been the deplorable effects of that scheme in 
the country where it had been actually set up, in 
regard to toleration itself — to religious belief and 
practice — to civil happiness — to virtue, order, and 
real liberty — to commercial opulence — and to na- 
tional defence — endeavouring to show that in all 
these respects its operation had been, m the highest 
degree, destructive and disastrous From all this 
he drew the conclusion that, at any rate, the pre- 
sent moment was not the time for parliament step- 
ping forward to confer favours and encouragements 
upon the Unitarians, and to give them a measure 
of liberty and power they had not hitherto pofr- 
sessed He recommended rather deliberation, snd 
even an excess of caution, as safer than such pre- 
cipitate liberality Whatever may be thought of 
this counsel and of the hue of argument bv which 
it was supported, there can be no doubt that the 
question before the House was discussed with a 
much more direct reference to its true character m 
this speech than it had been in that with which it 
was introduced the case of the Unitarians was 
taken up by Fox, as the admirer of the 
Revolution, with which they also generally 
4 F 





■ympatbised, of vrluph Priestley and some of their 
other leaders had been the most enthusiastic and 
wholesale applaudeit in this oountrr, and with the 
avowed principles of which both tne abolition of 
all restrictions on religious profession, and Uni- 
tarianism itself as a s)8tem of religious doctnne, 
were naturally allied the claims put forward 
were distasteful to Burke, and to those who thought 
and felt with him, for exactly the same reasons 
The motion was of course supported by Mr W 
Smith, himself a Unitarian, and also by Mr Adam 
and by Lord North, who still counted himself of 
the same political part) with Fox, although he 
stated that, if his nght honourable friend had pro- 
posed the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
he should not have been able to go along with him, 
an> more than he had been on former occasions 
it was opposed by Mr Mitford and Pitt , and then 
Fox rose to reph He addressed himself almost 
exclusiveh to what had been said by Burke The 
two former friends still, it may be noticed, sat on 
the same bench, that next the table on the opposi- 
tion side of the H mse His motion, Fox said, 
certainly had nothing to do with France, which it 
was the fashion with some gentlemen to cram into 
e\erv debate “ His opinions of the French Re- 
volution were precisel) the same now as they had 
ever been He considered that eyent as highly 


advantageous to this country, and to the world 
in general, and the right honourable gentleman 
knew his disposition too well to suppose that any 
temporary or accidental defeat that the French 
might suffer in their struggle for liberty would 
stagger his mind with regard to their success in 
the result” Paine*s * Rights of Man, to which, 
among a muUitude of other publications of the 
da), Burke had referred. Fox admitted was a libel 
upon the constitution of Great Britain, but 
Burke’s own book — his * Reflections on the French 
Revolution — was, he said, a libel on every free 
constitution in the world And then he attacked 
Burke as an apostate to his former principles only 
in the last session he had, he believed, in the 
discussions on the Catholic Relief Bill, expressed 
a wish tliat all the sanguinar) laws inflicting death 
in matters of religion were repealed , but ” the 
nght honourable gentleman, indeed, might have 
altered his opinion, as he had lately done, very 
suddenl), on various topics ” The idea that re- 
pealing the statutes m question might give um 
orage to the people. Fox treated as a consideration 
not worth attending to He did not think that 
popular prejudice should deter the House from 
acting upon its own opinion ” the House,’ he 
said, ** of late seemed inclined to become the slave 
of popularity ” This philippic, however, did not 
prevent the motion from being negatived by a ma- 
jonty of more than two to one — the numbers being, 
ayes 63, noes 142 

The next session of the same parliament, never- 
fbdeas, was distinguished by the extension to the 
Roman Catholics of Scotland of the same measure 
of rdief which had already been granted to those 


of Ireland and of England The bill by which 
this was accomplished was moved for in the House 
of Commons on the 23rd of April, 1793, by the 
lord-advocate (Mr Robert Dundas), who, in hii 
speech, stated that, by one of the statutes afiecting 
the Scotch Roman Catholics, ” an oath, called a 
formula or solemn declaration, was imposed upon 
them, which they could not take without renounc- 
ing the religion they professed , and, if they re- 
fused to take It, their nearest Protestant relation 
might deprive them of their estates ” Although 
this law was too odious to be often earned mto 
execution (a reason of itself why it should not be 
allowed to exist), yet there was then a suit founded 
on It actually depending in the courts of law in 
Scotland ” A Roman Catholic gentleman,” said 
his lordship, ” as respectable and amiable in cha- 
racter as any man in this or any other kingdom, 
was possessed of an estate of 1000/ a-year, which 
had been in his family for at least a century and 
a half this gentleman, loved and respected by all 
who knew him, was now on the point of being 
stripped of his property by a relation, who could 
have no other shadow of claim to it than that 
which he might derive from this penal law, which 
he was endeavouring rigidly to enforce In the 
courts as much delay as possible was thrown in his 
way , but it was to be feared that he must succeed 
at last, and reduce to bei^gary a gentleman in every 
respect a most meritorious subject ” V/ hether 
th** relieving measure c me in time to operate m 
this partirular cise does nut appear , but the mo- 
tion for leav e to bring in a^U, substituting a new 
form of objuration and declaration for his majesty’s 
Roman Catholic Bub)ects in Scotland, was unani- 
mously agreed to, and the bill passed through all 
Its stages in both Houses without opposition • 

The attempt to break down still more of the 
existing statutory dc fences (or supposed defences) 
against the ancient religion was renewed m the 
next session by Mr Sheridan, who, on the 26th 
of May, 1794, moved in the Commons for leave to 
bring in a bill ” to prevent certain qualificaUons, 
at present established by law, from being required, 
for the future, from persons who shall bear mili- 
tary effaces ’ This matter had been incidentally 
brought into discussion some weeks before in the 
course of a debate on the second reading of a bill 
introduced by ministers, “ to enable subjects of 
France to enlist as soldiers in regiments to serve 
on the continent of Europe, and in certain other 
places, and to enable his majesty to grant com- 
missions to subjects of France to aerve and receive 
pay as officers in such regiments, or as engineers, 
under certain restrictions” ()n that occasion 
Shendan, in opposmg the government bill, had 
said,^^ To many it might aeem of no trifling 
conseauence to have inch a body of French Roman 
CathoucB, without teat or regular aUegianee, at the 
dispoial of the executive government to him 
their opniioni in respect to rehgion were of no 
very grea;t importance Let it be recollectedi how- 
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ever, that if, in this age of liberality and religious be sure, he diffn aomeUiiRg from me »• Op^ 
tolcfinm, It was not deemed unsafe to entertain m posed as wu to tost a^ a^ dM^iying laws 
the kingdom an army of, possibW, 30.000 Roman m toto, Shendan said that he should not at pre- 
Catholic foreigners, what an insult did we offer to sent attempt more than he thought was likch to 
the Roman Catholios of England in continuing be granted, and therefore he would leare the ques- 
those oppressive and degrading restrictions ” to Hon of civil employments untouched.' But this 
which they were still subject * He then intimated limitation of the proposition as onginally an- 
that if the present bill should pass he should think nounced was of no avail Ministers resisted it, 
It his duty to bring under the review of parliament, not directly, indeed, or m the principle, but by 
without loss of time, the situation of the English w»e previous question, which was moved by the 
Roman Catholics, as well as all the other dis- home secretary (Mr Dundas), on the ground, as 
senters , and the object of his motion would be, be said, that Sheridan’s arguments evidently ap- 
that all tests on account of religious opinions should | {died to the case of dissenters of all descriptions, 
be abolished The Emigrant Corps Bill, as it and he did not conceive the present to be a proper 
was called, though persevennglj opposed, was time for the advancing of claims upon which the 
earned through all its stages by great majorities , House had already repeatedly pronounced its de- 
and Sheridan, accordingly, now came forward to cision Fox said a few words in support of She- 
redeem his pledge He observed that, bv an act ndan’s mouon Mr William Smith stated that it 
passed the preceding > ear in the Irish parliament,* bad not been brought forward in concurrence with 
Roman Catholics were permitted to serve in the the wishes of his friends the Protestant dissenters; 
army in Ireland as officers under the rank of the ®nd, in the end, the previous question was put 
staff “ Now,” he continued, “ supposing that and carried This, we believe, was the last at- 
an\ of these officers should be ordered upon duty tempt that was made in parliament to abrogate 
to England, can anything be more absurd and anjf part of what remained of the disabilities 
preposter )ub than that those men should be sub- affecting the Roman Catholics during the present 
ject to heavy penalties for bearing the king’s com- period 

mission which they do in strict conformity to the Two or three minor matters, however, still re- 
luws of their own countr^ •*** He then called mam to be noticed to complete the religious his- 
attcntion to some remarkable declarations that had tory of the period Among these may be first 
been nudi in the course of the dihcussions on the mentioned the successive attempts that were made 
Irish act One member of the House of Com- to gne additional strictness or efficiency to the law 
m ms, Mr Hobart who mi^ht be presumed to be for the observance of the Sabbath The first bill 
well acquainted with the inttiitions of the govern- with this object was brought forward in the House 
ment, had expressh announced that a similar mea- of Commons by Mr Mamwanng, in March, 
sure w IS m contemplation in Englmd, and in the 1*794 in the short speech with which he intro- 
ITpper House the lord chancellor had said that “ it duced the subject he dwelt principally on the expe- 
w (lb not to be supposed that his majest} would ap- diency of raising the amount of the penalties 
p int men on such posts before the laws of the inflicted by the existing statutes, and the measure 
empire should qualifv them to act in every part of appears to have been defeated, or dropped, with- 
it, and that It was more than probable that a simi- out much farther debate A similar bill which 
Itir law would be passed in England before the ex- ^&s introduced in the next session reached a second 
piration of two months’ Sheridan went on to reading, the motion to that effect being carried on 

remind the H mse that Roman Catholics did not the 26th of March, 1795, by a majority of 25 to 

stand in the same situation with Protestants m re- 21 , but the motion for committing it was nega- 
Kiird t ) the dmabihties which he now proposed to ti\ed on the 13th of Apnl following, by 44 to 43 
rtmov( A Protestant dissenter, besides the pro- From the report of a short debate which took place 
tection which he derived from the Annual Indem- on the motion for the second reading, it appears 
nit\ Act, might accept of a commission in the thatuneoftheprovisionsofthebillwenttosubsti- 
ar in V, if he chose to run the nsk of incurring the tute fine and imprisonment for the pecuniary 
penalties , a Roman Catholic, if he offered him- penalties of the old law, and another to constitute 

self to the service, would be et once rejected **A the offence of violating the Sabbath a misd^ 

Mr Weston, a Roman Catholic,” said the right meanor, subjecting the party to an mdictment Mr 
honourable gentleman, ‘‘ who hud been appointed Michael Angelo Taylor, who led the opposition to 
a lieutenant ''olonel m one of ffie new-raised corps, the measure, further objected, that, whoTeaa by the 
which he himself contributed ltr|^j to raise, has Act of the 29tb of Charles II , which the present 
been superseded in his oomnsand Dy ministers, or bill proposed to amend, no penalty could ^ in- 

at least his commission has been refiiaed to be curred unless information were given in ten days, it 

signed This gentleman la, as far aa 1 can learn, was now to be enacted that there ^ould be no 

one of the most respectable men in the county limitation of time to the preferring of an xndictp 

where he resides , end, what is more extraordi- ment , ** so that, if any person were fo have his 
narv, strongly attuhed to the right honourable hair dressed, or took a boat, or rode out the next 
gentleman (Pitt) and his measures— in which, to Sunday after the passing of the bill, he might hi 
The isid GUo lu e ts puuished at any period of Ue hfe ” On the othef 
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htad it iru aimd that the eziating law had been 
mefiectiial Mr Rliot observed, that the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath was notoriously declining 
** in the present year the building of great edifices 
was carried on openly, and in defiance of decency, 
on a Sunday Another circumstance which was 
rery ofiensive in the eye of decorum was, the great 
number of public waggons which travelled the road 
on a Sunday Some few vears ago no such thing 
as a public waggon was seen on the road on the 
Sabbath-dav, whereas nothing was now more com- 
mon ** These statements afford materials for com- 
parison with the state of things at the present day, 
and may be taken as proving that the decorum of the 
Sunday is at least as well observed now ns it waa half 
a century ago Mr Courtenav urged another objec- 
tion to the bill “ under pretence,” he observed, 
of enforcing a stricter observance of the Lord s 
Day by the middling and lower class of peiple, it 
gave licence to another numerous set of men to 
break in upon that observance in a manner which 
they were restricted from by the act of Charles II 
In pursuance of that act, and by the common law, 
no bailiff or sheriff’s officer could execute any writ, 
process, or execution on a Sunday Bv this act 
they were empowered to execute all such processes 
for offences committed on that day ” Even 
limited as it appears to have been, this was cer- 
tainly a most dangerous proviso, and would pro 
bably have v lolated and impaired the sacrtdness of 
the Sabbath, considered as the one day in seven 
of universal rest, and freedom, and security, more 
seriously than all the other abuses the bill was 
intended to put down Among the members who 
supported the general pnnciple of the bill, how- 
ever, some, such as Pitt and the Master of the 
Rolls, expressed themselv es as opposed to several 
of Its enactments After this failure no further 
attempt of the same kind appears to have been 
made for some years But a part of the subject 
was again brought before the House of Commons 
111 1799 by Lord Bel{,ravc, who, on the 27th 
of May in that year, moved for and obtained 
leave to bring in a bill “ for the suppression of 
the sale and circulation of newspapers on the 
Lord’s Day ” In the speech with which he intro* 
duced his motion Lord Belgrave stated that Sun 
day newspapers first appeared about the year 1 760 , 
“ but they had not met with much success till 
within the last year or two, when a paper called 
the * Observer * had got into a considerable circu- 
lation ” Much expectation had also lately been 
excited by the announcement of an additional 
Sunday newrspaper, to be entitled the * Volunteer ’ 
The sale of a newspaper, as of any other article on 
a Sunday, was mdeed already contrary to law , it 
was punishable by a penalty of five shillings and 
the forfeiture of the article , ** but the lorfeiture, 
in Act, amounted to nothing, on account of the 
manner in which it waa to be sued for, and the 
penalty was evidently too small He should pro- 
poae to increase the penaltv from 5t to 40f If 
K apphed to the whole sale, he would propose 201, 


on the sale of the article altogether , and, in respect 
to the circulation of these newspapers, he would 
propose to make it a breach of the peace, and the 
person found circulating them liable to instant 
commitment by any magistrate, or peace-officer, 
or churchwarden " The motion that this bill 
should be read a second time on the Wednesday 
following was carried on the 30th of May, after a 
short derate, by a majonty of 25 to 22 , but, when 
It was moved on the 11th of June that it should 
be read a second time then (the order of the day 
to that effect having apparently been postponed 
from the said Wednesday), the motion was sup- 
ported only by 26 votes against 40 , and the bill 
was accordingly lost At this time, it may be ga- 
thered from the debates on this measure, the Sun- 
day newspapers found it expedient to recommend 
themselves to their readers by making their lead- 
ing articles a sort of religious discourses Lord 
Belgrave, in one of his speeches in support of the 
bill, said, * It had been pleaded, in extenuation, 
that the Sunday papers contained sermons, &c , 
but, BO far from this being a recommendauon, he 
considered it as an evil, inasmuch as it induced 
people to neglect going to church ” And Mr 
Windham, speaking on the same side, observed, 
** Addison, in the Spectator, selected in his Sa- 
turday papers subjects of morality and religion , 
so did the editors in their Sunday papers , but he 
could not give the latter credit for their motives 
this he considered as a mere selfish plan of theirs, 
at first introduced till such time as they found their 
papers were tolerated anft better established ” It 
must certainly be admitted, at any rate, that they 
have long ago discontinued the practice 

One of the strangest subjects ever submitted to 
a legislature was brought before the House of 
Commons in March, 1795, by Mr Nathaniel 
Brassey Halhed, one of the members for Lyming- 
ton, and the author of the * Code of Gentoo Laws,* 
and other learned works on Oriental subjects, 
who, on the 30th of that mmth, startled the 
House bv giving notice that he would, the next day, 
** bring forward a motion respecting the prophecies 
of Rivhard Brothers ” Brothers, who had been a 
lieutenant m the navv, took up the profession of a 
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prophet in 1792, at leant it was on the 12th of 
May m that year that he first made himself known 
in that capacity to the public by addressing letters 
to the kina, the ministers, and the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, announcing that by the com* 
mand of God he should come to the parliament- 
house five days after, to intimate to the members 
that the time was come for the fulfilment of the 7th 
chapter of Daniel, and to warn them to look after 
their own safety Accordingl} , on the 17 th he pre- 
sented himself at the door of the House of Com- 
mons , but the door-keepers treated him and his 
divine mission with very little ceremony — he was 
dismissed, according to his own account, with un- 
feeling contempt and incivility After this he pro- 
phesied aw a} for some time at a great rate, predict- 
ing, in published letters to the king, the queen, and 
other eminent personages, that Louis XVI of 
France would be put to death (six months before 
the event actually happened, indeed, but not till long 
after it had become in the highest degree probable 
that it would happen), that the Empress Cathcrme 
of Russia would also die b> the bands of the execu- 
tioner, and a variety of other remarkable events, 
some few of which, or something like them, could 
hardl) fail to come to pass in that busy time of 
political convulsions and changes At lust he an- 
nounced that King George of England would ere 
long be obliged to resign his crown to him (Richard 
Brothers) , and upon this the government (w Inch 
surely must at the moment have been as mad as 
the prophet) had him committed to Newgate on a 
charge of high treason ' Instead of bringing bim 
to trial, however, upon that charge, the more ra- 
tional course was eventually taken of impunnclling 
a jur} under a commission de lunatuo trtqutrendo, 
to ascertain if he was m his senses He was con 
signed to safe custody as a lunatic, in conformity 
with the verdict of this jury , but this was not tiU 
after Mr Halhed, who had for some time been 
one of his avowed disciples and followers, made 
his first motion After a brief exordium he pro- 
ceeded to express to the House the very great sur- 
prise he had felt on learning that Richard Bro- 
thers had, on the 10th of that month, been taken 
up by a warrant from the secretary of state, and 
was then in custody on suspicion of treasonable 
practices “ I say,*’ he continued, “ I may well 
be surprised, because I, who am conscious that 
not a thought, word, or action of my life ever 
had the remotest tendency towards such crimes, 
have been for near two months bock in the 
habit of seeing him very frequently, without per- 
ceiving in him the slightest symptom that could i 
indicate any bad designs , and because I had lat- I 
terly observed that his house, m the forenoon, was 
constantly filled by penonB of quality and fortune, 
of both sexes, and the street crowded with their 
carnages ” '* As a pnvate man,” he went on to 
observe, ** Mr Brothers is certainly a most unex- I 
ceptionable character , and I have heard he was 
always much respected and esteemed in the navy 
To his affishihty, moderation, and good sense m 


society It II impossible but all those who have 
visited him must bear oonoordant testimony” 
And all this was probably true enough Even nis 
books and pamphlets, with all their pervading in- 
sanity. show Brothers to have been a man of con- 
siderable natural talent, and ahrewd and aenaible 
enough or all subjects but one. Halhed himself, 
who must be regarded as equally mad in the same 
point of the compass, showed tact and discretion, 
as well as ingenuity, in much of his present speech. 
He argued the question of Brothers’s imprisonment 
for a long time without committing himself by any 
expression which implied an acquiescence in his 
client’s prophetic pretensions He had heard, he 
said, that Mr Brothers’s arrest proceeded upon a 
passage in one of his books relating to the king 
U his was the prophecy about the transference oi 
the English crown from the head of King George 
to that of the prophet, which was contained in the 
last edition of his work entitled * A Revealed 
Knowledge of the Prophecies and Times,’ pub- 
lished on the 20th of February m the present 
\ear It ran as follows — “The Lord God com- 
mands me to say to you, George the Third, 
King of England, that, immediately on my being 
revealed in London to the Hebrews as their 
prince, and to all nations as their governor, your 
crown must be delivered up to me, that all \our 
power and authority may cease ” “ Now,” argued 

Halhed, “ it is fair to say, that, if I were to premise 
a palpable impossibility to such a proposition, I 
might make a similar demand on the king I do 
nut mean that it might not be deemed indecent or 
insulting, but we see greater and more acandalous 
liberties taken every day with his majesty in 
pamphlets, newspapers, print shops, Ac If, for 
instance, 1 were to assert that, on some future day, 
1 should ascend to the top of bt Paul’s, and from 
thence fly over London, and, in sight of all ita in 
habitants, to Westminster Abbey, after which tlie 
king must seat me on his throne, and kiss my great 
toe, most people, I allow, would think me mad , 
but I certainly should not dream of being appre- 
I bended fur treason What has Mr Brothers said ? 
' He has said that he shall be revealed to the 
people of London by a sign similar to that of 
Moses, namely, turning a common hazel-stick into 
a serpent, and reconverting it into a rod — a fact full 
as impossible to all human comprehension as my 
flying from St Paul’s to Westminster Abbey , ani 
that he shall then be visibly accompanied by an 
angel, in the f irm of fire , after which the lung 
must do so and so Ihe whole, therefore, depends 
on the previous performance of a fact which, cer- 
tainly, no one member of administration deems 
within the verge of possibility ’* He added that M r 
Brothers had actually renounced feeeing all lodis- 
enmmate viaitoratwo days before he was arrested, 
** and 1 msume,” he continued, ” it will hardly 
be said that four or five unambitious men, of whom 
1 was one, having occasional admittance to past on 
hour with him in a moming, could have any aenoua 
I deugni to overturn die state and to dethrone the 
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toBg." Tbe however, came out by de- 

grees. Halhed next proceeded to remark that, as 
&r aa hie knowledge extended, all the prophecies 
that Brother! had yet recorded in pnnt nad either 
actual!) been fulfilled, or remained in a state m 
which It could not « ith an) propriety be aiaerted that 
their accompliihment wae imposeible ** This I 
roundly maintain, and defy any man to prove the 
contrary," exclaimed the zealous disciple, waxing 
more vehement, and grasping his oracle s mystic 
volumes, ** that out of his prophecies, as here pub> 
lished, not one has hitherto turned out to be false , 
and all the miserable attempts, in miserable pam- 
phlets, to fritter them away, or demonstrate their 
failure, have ended m the disgrace of their authors 
As for himself, indeed, he was but a recent convert 
he had seen the prophet s books fur the first time 
on the 5th of January last, and their author him- 
self on the 10th of the same month He had read 
his works, and compared them aiththe Scriptures, 
as advised indeed, having a good deal of Insure, 
he had taken considerable pains on the subject, and 
by frequent perusal had discovered a variety of 
connexions and coincidences between one part and 
another of the said works, and lietween the whole 
and the Senptures, which, at first sight, had tolailv 
escaped his attention One thint,, Halhed con- 
fess^, troubled him greatly — the reception which 
the prophet had met with when he presented him- 
self at the door of the House, and the yet unfulfilled 
denunciations which he had emitted against the 
present parliament Had he not now been in cus- 
tody, he should certainly have moved that he should 
be admitted to the bar of the House, and there be 
suffered to declare to them anything he might have 
It in command from God to say In the circum- 
stances he had determined upon another course 
** I have, ’ he concluded, ** taken the liberty to 
bring with me a complete copv of Mr Brithers’s 
works, which 1 have had bound for iiiv own use, 
and in which I have inserted with my own hand a 
very great number of notes, elucidaUous, and simi- 
lar passages from the Senptures 1 venture, 

with all humility, to offer mv opinion, that much 
labour of reference and iompanson (which is not 
always a pleasant task) would he saved to those 
honourable gentlemen who should deem the whole 
vforthy of their attention, by the pains 1 have 
taken m adjuatiqg and arranging the vanous cor- 
reapondent paaaagea , and, with this view, I beg 
leave to observe that, if my motion for laying the 
book cm your table be granted, I shall then move 
that It be printed for the use of the membera ’* It 
waa more than could have been looked for that thia 
mad apeech ahould have been heard to the end 
without interruption of course there was no other 
member crazy enough to second Halhed, and his 
motion consequently fell to the ground A few 
weeks later, however, he returned to the charge , 
and on the 21st of April, having given the usual no- 
tice on the previous day, he introduced a new mo- 
tion on the same aabject by another long lunatic 
oratum When be reflected, he aaid, on hia mo- 


tion of the dlit of March, he owned he waa both 
surprised and ooncemed that it should have ex- 
perienced so little attention When he considered 
the exceeding variety of tempers, dispositions, 
characters, and pursuits necessarily existing among 
so many different persons, that he should not have 
found one gentleman to second him was, he con- 
fessed, a subject of some astonishment However, 
though his motion of that day so surprisingly fell 
to the ground, he trusted it did not wholly tail of 
ita intended effect Many gentlemen, he was con- 
vinced, did read Mr Brothers s boola dunng the 
interval of the recess, and some he knew to have 
applied for and received them from the author him- 
self previously to that period He now came for- 
ward to demand aubstantial redresa for the incar- 
ceration and other aufienngs and indignitiea to 
which the prophet had been subjected The only 
passage in his works which he had any reason to 
suspect as in the remotest degree liable to the im- 
putation of a treasonable tendency, he (Halhed) 
had clearly explained in his former speech “ And 
the more pointedly to evince my perfect conviction 
of the innocence of these books, as far as treason 
IB concerned," cried the ardent orator, “ 1 here, m 
the face of the House, adopt the whole of them aa 
mv own I subscribe to every assertion in them 
from the first to the last , 1 make myself a consci- 
ous, a w illing accomplice m all the guilt contained 
in them — habttis conftienlem rerum, and I desire 
notbinu; more than to be proceeded against legally, 
and up to final judgment and sentence, upon those 
(grounds " * If now,"^ie added, taking breath 

after this explosion, “ there be treason lurking in 
thes( publications, 1 am committed beyond all 
evasion, and gentlemen know what to think of me " 
But there was really no tieason in Mr Brothers s 
writings \b little waB tliere any m his life He 
waB neither the iiistitutor of any club that could be 
called treasonable nor e\en (Halhed professed 
here to speak authoritatively) member of any 
c lub at all Neither w as Mr Brothers a preacher of 
any kind (although he was a prophet) " He ne\er 
aBsemUed,’ said his advocate, "nor thought of 
assembling, any congregation whatever, and he 
had neither more intention nnr more appearance of 
collecting an assembly for seditious purposes, or 
for any purpose w hatever beyond that of general 
con\ creation, than you, Sir, ha\e at your levee, or 
the president of the Royal Society at his break- 
faets Mr Brothers was generally at home a few 
hours in the morning Inclination, curiosity, ex- 
ample, occasionally behef in his predictions, in- 
duced vanous persons to call upon him, and he 
was never denied to them Members of parlia- 
ment and ladies of quality have met there with- 
out blushing and without offence Sometimes he 
was civilly treated, very often caviUed at, and not 
seldom abused, but he was uniformly calm, 
obliging, and consistent with all It follows," 
added Halhed, with naivete enough, “that, if ffiere 
be no treason, there must be much inaamty about 
him " This was, of cooise, on the supposition 
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that he had been properly placed in cmtody But 
Halhed contended that, if the pii^het's books had, 
m conformity with h» former Motion, been laid 
upon the table of the House, no more or better 
evidence than what they contained could have 
been desired to evince to the satisfaction of every 
reasonable man that the wnter had not the slight- 
est tincture of insanity about him The pervading 
purpose of these books was, to bring about the 
restoration of peace, and the infinite importance 
of that object was urged and explained in a thou- 
sand passages \vith all the force of the moat versa- 
tile genius Halhed would refer onh to one pas- 
sage It ^as in the forty first page of his Second 
Book , ** and a more striking example ** said he, 
of sound abilities and correct imagination, I am 
well persuaded, could nowhere be selected from 
Demosthenes or Cicero, or anv other of the best of 
human au hors, ancient or modern ” Descending 
from these altitudes however, the learned membei 
argued forcibh, and to appearance fairly enough, 
on the question of Brothers a arrest and detention, 
as affecting the rights and liberties of the subject , 
but everybody seems 1) have considered him too 
clear]} wrong in the head to be safelv followed 
even on an} particular point as to which he might 
chance ti be i the right So, when he gave in his 
motion, which was, “ That a copy of the warrant of 
the Secret ir} of State, for the apprehending of 
Richard Brothers, be laid before this Hou<ie, toge- 
ther with a copv of the information on which that 
w arrant w as grounded, ’’and the Speaker asked, with 
solemn formality, ** Who seconds this motion?” 
there was no response, upon which the Speaker 
said, ** \s this motion is not seconded, it cannot 
1) put from the chair ” But neither Brothers 
iKr his friend Halhed, we belie\e, was ever cured, 
though both lived for many vears after this date 
Br thers being tound to be harmless, was lilie- 
lated after i short conhnement — and, among other 
things, he afterwards published, in 1798, “A 
I etter to Miss Cott the recorded dai ghter of King 
David, and future Queen of the Hebrews,” and, 
in 1S02, “ \ Description of Jerusalem, with the 
Garden of Eden in the Centre but, although a 
determined few continued to believe in him to the 
end, the spread of the madness appears to have 
stopped at an early stage The non fulfilment of 
hiB prophecy of the restoration of the Jews, which 
he declared was to take place, under himself as 
their leader and prince, in the year 1798, and in 
the prospect of which many persons, thinking they 
might be better off there than in England, sold all 
they poBsessed with the view of going to settle in the 
Holy Land, must have given a considerable blow 
to h s reputation , but what probably did most to 
lose him any hold he had on the popular mmd was 
the entire failure of his famous earthquake, which 
was to swallow up London This said London 
earthquake has, however, been the favounte catas- 
trrahe of all the English prophets of modem times, 
and nothing seems to answer better m producing 
the sort of excitement favourable to the preten- 


I sionsof each impoetors and enthusiaata, until the 
time for ita happening umvee Halhed also, put- 
I ting aside and abandoning all the efindiea m hie 
preceding life — ^bis Pereian and Bengalee, hie inves- 
tigations of Indian laws and history and his imi- 
tations of the epigrams of Martial^seeme to have 
employed himself for the rest of hia days in tiying 
to penetrate still farther into the profundities of bia 
gifted friend, and pamphleteering away as hia 
champion He retired from the uncongenial at- 
mosphere of the House of Commons at the expi- 
ration of the present parliament, in May, 1796 
This remarkable affair may suffice as a sample of 
the religious delusion and fanaticism of the period 
before us, always an important part of the his- 
tory of religion 

The proceedings on a measure for the relief of 
the Quakers, which was first brought forward in 
Parliament by Mr Sergeant Adair, in April, 1796, 
afford some curious illustration of the state of 
opinion at the time Having, on the 21st of April, 
presented a petition, described as from the people 
called Quakers, in which it was set forth that seven 
ot their brethren were then prisoners in the gaol 
of York for non-pa} ment of tithes, and the House 
was requested to bestow a serious consideration on 
their case, and grant such relief as might appear 
proper, Adair, on the 26tli, moved for leave to 
bring in a hill for that purpose. The measure, he 
explained, in so far as this part of its object was 
concerned, would consist simply in extending the 
provisions of an act of the 7 and 8 of 'William III 
from the case of tithes of the amount of 10/ to that 
of tithes of any amount By the act of W ilham 
tithes to the amount of 10/ might he recovered 
from a Quaker by distraint upon his goods under 
the order of a justice of peace , and this had been 
ever since the plan genendly followed m enforcing 
payment of such tithes When the amount, how- 
ever, was higher than 10/ , the tithes could only 
he recovered by process in the ecclesiastical courts, 
or in the court of exchequer, and, if he refused to 
make payment, by arrest and incarceration oi the 
party This distinction the bill proposed to do 
away with, bringing the recoverv of tidies generally 
under the principle of the act of William , and it 
was also provided by another clause that the solemn 
affirmation of a Quaker should be evidence in cri- 
minal cases, ID the same way as it already was in 
civil cases The Quakers, it appears, at this date 
did not object to being compelled to pay tithea by 
the seizure and sale of their goods , they would nett 
voluntanly be parties to the payment, but all they 
complained of was, that the law allowed payment 
to be enforced, in certain cases, by the seizure of 
their persons as well as of their goods Mr 
Wilberforce was the first to rise, after Adair had 
sat down, and to express h» hea^ approbation of 
the pnnciple of the hill, and he was followed 
to the same effect by Pitt, Sir William Dolben, and 
other memben The only member who made any 
objection to the measure was the ultra- Whig 
Francia, who doubted whether m some cases the 
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BcrupleB foundeCh)n religious considerations against 
the payment of tithes might not be professed 
•where they were not seriously felt by persons hop- 
ing to pass for victims or martyrs , “ and then, 
generally, i^hether it might not deserve consider- 
ation, how far it might be safe fur the legislature 
to encourage the plea of religious scruples against 
obedience to the laws, how far that indulgent prin- 
ciple ought to be carried, and by what general 
limit It ought to be confined in its application ** 
Even Francis, however, thought that undoubtedly 
the public ought to have the benefit of the evidence 
of Quakers in criminal trials, as proposed by the 
bill In the end the motion was unanimously 
agreed to , and the bill, having been brought m 
the next da\ , appears to have proceeded without 
encountering anv opposition till the lOtli of Ma\, 
when on the order of the dav being read for going 
inti committee upon it, Francis again rose and 
called the attention of the House to what he 
described as the fact, that the scruples of conscience 
on which the measure professed to be founded 
“ did not proceed from the individuals themselves, 
but from the operation of a higher power, which, 
at the vearlv meeting, prescribed rules and orders 
in the manner of a government and excommuni- 
cated the persons who did not obev them ** Other 
objections were also started b} one t r tw o members, 
both now and on the second reading , but no seri- 
ous opposition was attempted, and the bill was 
passed by the Commons on the 14th, and the day 
following read a first time in the Lords On 
the 16th, however, when the order of the day for 
the second reading was read, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Moore) rose and observed that the 
bill involved a question of right of very great im 
portance, and had been introduced at so late a 
period of the session, that he should move that it 
be read a second time that dav three months , and, 
after a few words from the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Biahop of Rochester, and the Lord Chancellor, 
this motion was agreed to The measure was 
consequently lost for the present session and the 
present parliament But it was the first subject 
brought forward in the House of Commons, after 
the address of thanks, in the new parliament, which 
assembled in the beginning of October On the 
ITth of that month leave to bring in another bill 
containing the same provisions with the former, 
was mov^ for by Mr Sergeant Adair, in a short 
speech, in which he again explained to his new 
hearers the grounds and objects of the measure 
** The Quakers ” he said, ** did not object to the 
payment of tithes, provided they were not made 
active in their obedience to the law by which tithes 
were claimed of them , but their scruples of con- 
science led them to think it a breach of the divine 
law for them to be active in their obedience to a 
civil institution which they considered qs repug- 
nant to divine authority , and, as our law now 
stood, the process might be such as to compel them 
to be thus active agamst their conscience they, 
therefore, were sub)^ to perpetual impnsonment 


when an attachment was issued against their per- 
sons for the non-payment of tithes ” The motion, 
which was seconded by Mr Abbot (afterwards 
Speaker, then newly become a member of the 
House), was agreed to , and the bill, being brought 
in, was read a first and second time without en- 
countering any opposition But when the order of 
the day for going into committee upon it was read, 
on the 24th of February, 1797, a brisk fire was 
opened upon it Adair had laid himself somewhat 
open by at least some of the grounds on which he 
had advocated the measure, and advantage was 
taken of his unguarded expressions with eminent 
dialectic skill by Sir William Scott (afterwards 
Lord Stow el), in a speech in opposition to the 
motion, “ That the Speaker do now leaye the 
chair ’ The present bill professed to be brought 
in for the relief of the Quakers, and to be the same 
in principle with the act of the 7 and 8 of William 
III , but Scott, having desired that statute to be 
read, contended that so far from its intention be 
ing to relieve the Quakers from the persecution of 
other men, it was manifestly meant to relieve other 
men from the persecution of the Quakers — it was 
an a Iditional means or power given to the tithe- 
owner to recover his property in certain cases from 
those who detained it from him under the pretence 
of reln,ious scruples But the present bill had also 
been recommended on the ground that it would 
facilitate the recovery of tithes ** If the Quakers 
really held it ui lawful to pay tithes, how came 
they to apply for a bill, tlie object of which was to 
facilitate Uie recovery ''^f them^ The argument 
stood thus — 1 he Quakers considered themselves 
as un)UBtifiable in pa\ing tithes, except they were 
compelled , the House was therefore, desired to 
accommodate the mode of compulsion to their 
wishes He then put the case either wav — that 
they did pay tithes at present without compulsion, 
or that thfv did nut If they did not, their re- 
fusal was a persecution of the holder of tithes, and 
the remedy ought to be a prompt and efficacious 
one, otheiwise the tithe-owuer would be an owner, 
not 01 tithes, but of suits The fact, however, he 
beheved to be notoriously otherwise, and that the 
Quaker at present paid tithes, not from actual 
compulsion, but under the apprehension of com- 
pulsion Since this was the case, why should the 
remedy be placed at a greater distance, and thus 
rendered less prompt and less efficacious ?” Then 
as fur the actual sufferings of the Quakers from the 
existing law, Scott maintained that they were of 
the most insignificant amount. From inquiries 
which he had instituted, he had ascertained that 
for the last twenty years there had not been one 
prosecution for tithes carried on agamst a Quakei 
in the diocese of Canterbury , that in the diocese 
of Bristol one had been commenced, in conse 
quence of which the tithes were immediately paid 
that there had been one in the diocese of Licnfidi 
and Coventry against six Quakers, but that no im 
pnsonment had taken place , and that in the diocesi 
of Worcester there had Wn only one,in oonaequenci 
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of which the Quaker wai impnaoned, but he wai 
liberated owing to an error in the writ There had, 
besides, been some, but very few, m the Court of 
Exchequer during the ssme period * In answer 
to this speech Adair found it necessary to explain 
that the Quakers had not petitioned for the par* 
ticular relief prorided by his bill ” The Quakers 
had petitioned fat relief as to the imprisonment of 
fheir persons. In his situation as a member of 
parliament, he was to consider what was wise and 
proper to be done, not what was agreeable to the 
wishes of the petitioners The Quakers were not 
answerable for what the bill contained , he alone 
was responsible for its contents ” It may be 
doubted, however, if the case was much advanced 
in the favour of the House by the obtrusion of this 
delicate distinction between the active and the 
passive in the grammar of morality, which seemed 
to be so great a favourite with the Quakers, but 
which would sound to ordinary ears \ery like a 
distinction merely between principle and prudence, 
between manliness and sneaking, between honesty 
and roguery One nr two honuuiable members 
expressed their want of sympathy with Quakerism 
with great gusto in the course of the debate A 
Mr Fraser said, The Quakers were a bod> who 
evinced the utmost obstmac} and inveteracy in 
opposition to the laws Ihty never uent to law, 
but had a mode of deciding their oun di^pute^ 
without any aj plication to couits oj justice 
And, after all, it is not so unnatural a notion, and 
may be one that is oftener entertained than ex- 
pressed (especially among barristers and attornets), 
that going to law is one way of showing respect fir 
the law, and giving evidence that one ib a g od 
subject When the question was put it was i nind 
that the numbers were equal, 33 on each side , but 
the Speaker, though Against his own opinion, ga\e 
his casting vote m favour of the motion, and the 
House went into committee The bill, however, 
rapidly lost favour , and at length, on the 6th of 
March, it was thrown out b) a vote in which the 
noes numbered 28 and the yeas no more than 12 
On this occasion the attorney-general (Sir John 
Scott, afterwards Lord Chancellor Eldon, the bro- 
ther of Sir William Scott) stated that he had at 
first entertained sentiments in favour of the mea 
Bure, but had changed his opinion upon more 
mature consideration f 

The only other matter connected with the his- 
tory of religion that remams to be noticed under 
the present period, is a measure styled the Mo- 
nastic Institutions Bill, which was brought for- 
ward in 1800 On the 22nd of May in that year, 

* Later in the debate, the Ibllowliiietatemmtwai madeUv another 
ipoaker Mr Burton — * In the last twenty two yean onh thr e 
luits gainit Qiiaken and nnee the time of Queen Anne only wren 
■nitH liad gone M (kr ai a heating ard then generally there wee 
the plea of a ewtfai whioh wonld itill be brought into the eceleemellcnl 
court i\en if the bill ihonld pam The penone impneoned at York 
WON there fbr coete and even theee might have been releaeed upon 
the inedlvent act if they had not ehoeen perhape for the nurpoeee of 
this bill andpmbibly with eaBblentreeompenee ftom their brethreu, 
t^twMin there under Uw character of martjfw 

t We do not Khow how far this bill of Mr Sergeant Adair e may 
have reeembled in Ite provieione that bron^t forward wven yeare 
Mm by Lnd Stanhope, in the Upper Houee, for a aimilar ohM 
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the House of CommoDB htvmg resolved itself lato 
a committee of the whole House (IQ conttder the 
late act passed for the rehef of thq Roman Catho- 
lics in 1791,* Sir Henry Paulet St John Mild- 
may, one of the members for Westbury, rose to 
move certain resolutions, which he stated had been 
suggested to him by his local residence in a popu- 
lous city (Wmchester), in which many of the 
priests and other emigrants from France had taken 
up their abode He professed to be highly grati- 
fied with the humane and hospitable reception 
that had been given in England during the last 
ten }earB to these unfortunate exiles, who had pre- 
ferred expulsion fr im their native country, and the 
sacrifice of all their temporal interests, to the aban- 
donment of their religious principles , and he also 
admitted that they, on their part, had generslly 
justified the protection they had met with by 
their peaceful demean lur and their unassuming 
and unobtrusive gratitude Nor woul I he interfere 
With the iree practice of their religion bv the 
Roman Catholic emigrants, so long as it was so 
conducted as n >t to be inconsistent with the safety 
of the church and stite “ Ihe various asylums,** 
he continued, ** with which this country abounds 
for the reception of the<«p unfortunate fugitives are 
highl> to the honour of this countrv , but however 
to our honour it may be to have afiorded protection 
to such individuals, and to have tolerated them iii 
the priv ate exercine oi thtir religious duties, 1 can- 
not conceive that it ever was the intention of go- 
vernment to encourage the permanent re-estabhsh- 
ment of monastic in<>titutionB in this Protestant 
countr\ However to our honour it may lie to 
have buffered those individuals who had pre- 
viouslv bound themselves to the duties of a mo- 
nastic life to discharge in this country those vows 
whence, in their mind, no human power could re- 
lease them, I think such indulgence ought to expire 
with the life of the present incumbents , that wc 
ought not to suffer the vacancies which may hap- 
pen to rise in such communities to be filled up by 
subjects of this country actually professed since 
their residence here , and that we should on all 
grounds carefullv guard afi:ain<it the admisaion of 
any new members into these societies, whose first 
obligation on entering into them is subversive of 
those laws and liberties which the wisdom and 
policy of our ancestors long since introduced 
amongst us It falls within my own observatioii 
to know that, in each of the two monastic societiBa 
esmblished at Winchester, several different perviua 
have been suffered actually to profess themaelves, 
and to take both veils, since their residence there | 
and a great variety of similar lustancea might be 
produced, from different parts of the country, 
where these monastic societies have been esta 
blished ’* He did not mean to assert that such 
proceedings had as yet gone to any alarming ex- 
tent, but he thought they ought to be checked in 
the bud , else the time might come when it would 
be lamented that parliament, by voung money Ibr 
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the Bobiuteiioe of the emigrants, had in some de- 
gree msde Itself a party to the revival of what 
seemed to Protestants ** the most unnatural part of 
the Romish faith *’ Another subject to which he 
Wished to call attention was the recent foundation 
throuirhout England of a great number of Roman 
Catholic schools, many of them engrafted on and 
under the immediate superintcndance of the mo- 
nastic establishments To each of the two monas- 
teries established at Winchester was annexed a 
school for the education of female children, which 
was not in existence previous to the institution of 
these convents “ I am a friend,*’ said Sir Henry, 
** to toleration in matters of conscience , but 1 
think that, having admitted 5000 pricbts into this 
country, of a persuasion inimical to the religion 
established by law, and continuing to sulisist here 
at the public c\pense, it is our duty to be p irticu- 
larl> careful to irive no offence to the reirular 
church, and to see that the interests of the Protest 
ant communion di not suffer bv our humanity and 
indulgence 1 do not st) that, in either of the 
two instances to which 1 ha\e adverted, tlie children 
of Protestant parents hu\ e been admitted into these 
seminaries, though I could proyc that they have 
been admitted elsewhere but 1 do sav that such 
attempts have been made , and, if they have not suc- 
ceeded, It has been entireh owing to the strict and 
steady principles of those on whom the experiment 
has been tned ** The existing laws did, in some 
degree, provide against this last danger , but not, 
he thought, sufficiently To meet the whole evil, 
he4herefore moved the two following resolutions 
1 “ That it IS the opinion of this committee, that 
the temporary residence in this kingdom of certain 
monastic societies should be permitted, subject to 
the provisions of an act passed m the 31st of his 
present majesty, entituled, &c (the Roman Catholic 
Relief Act of 1791), and that the admission of 
any new members into such societies should be pro- 
hibited , and that the names and numbers of the per- 
sons belonging thereto should be annually returned 
to the court of quarter-sessions of the county in 
which they reside 2 That all persons undertaking 
the public education of youth m the Romish faith 
should also return annually to the court a list con- 
taining the names and number of their pupils, to- 
gether with the names and places of ah ide of their 
respective parents , and that a power be given to 
magistrates appointed by the quarter-sessions to 
inspect luch institutions at pleaaure ” These re- 
■ohitionB, the first of which was borrowed from 
a regulation in the act passed for the government 
of Canada in 1763, were of course submitted for 
the purpose of being embodied in a bill They 
were agreed to after a very short debate, in whicl^ 
one member, Mr Hobhouie, having expessed hn 
opuuon that the Alien Act possessed all the power 
that was necessary to prevent the abuses com- 
plained of, Pktt replied that ** he could not agree 
that an aet which enabled government to turn ont 
of the kingdom any person whom it might •umeet 
of designs againat the tranquillity of the kmgwim. 
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could with propne^ be enforced m the case under 
consideration** As for the resolutions, he pro- 
fessed to admire the liberal principles on which 
they were framed ** they did not infringe on the 
principles of toleration sanctioned by the laws and 
constitution ot this country it was no part of those 
principles to allow the establishment of monastic 
institutions ’* The next day, when the resolutions 
were reported, Mr Windham objected to the pro- 
posed measure as being altogether unnecessary, and 
as having no other recommendation than that it 
would do no harm , but the report was agreed to by 
the House, and a bill in pursuance of the resolutions 
ordered to be brought in, which it accordingly 
was by Sir Henry Mildmay on the 5th of June It 
was read a second time on the 1 1th, without any de- 
bate that has been recorded , but on the 23rd, when 
the order of the day was read for going into com- 
mittee upon it, the motion was opposed by \\ indham 
in a speech of some length The strain of his first 
objection preserves a curious reminiscence of the 
state of the publie mind m England at the moment 
in reference to much more momentous matters than 
modern monachism ** Could it be believed,” he 
exclaimed, * that, at the present moment especiallv, 
when the jicwcrs of Europe wen trembling in the 
scale, awaiting the decision of a day, perhaps an 
hour, when the next dispatch, perhaps, will bring 
accounts of some battle, on the issue of which may 
depend the fate of revolutionary France, — at a 
moment when those priests, from whom some 
gentlemen appear to dread so much, are looking 
eagerly forward to the dfcar approach of their de- 
livery, and of their return to their native soil, to 
take possession of all their honours, — ^was it at 
such a moment that the House of Commons of 
Great Bntain thought fit to apprehend serious dan- 
ger to the religious faith of the people of England 
from the progress of Catholic opinion ?’* Alas for 
this sanguine speculation' Nine days before the 
words were uttered the battle of Marengo had been 
already fought (although the disastrous news had 
not yet reached this country), and Piedmont and 
Austrian Italy were now at the feet of the victon- 
ous French republic Windham proceeded to 
combat what he treated as the exaggerated pre- 
judices commonly entertained against the Roman 
Catholic religion, and monastenes in particular 
* He could not see why monks were to be considered 
worse than the gentlemen of that House, who lived 
on their estates without labour Might not a so- 
ciety of ancient ladies be as usefully employed in 
a convent os if they were distributed m parties at 
different card-tables ?” As for the taking of vows 
that had been spoken of, he believed the fact to be 
that the only persons who took their vows m this 
country were such as had served their noviciate, or 
the greater part of it, on the continent ** Thus, 
then, no acquisition was made from the natives of 
Great Britain , and, aa to the alarm aboiU converts, 
he could only say that die church must increase iti 
dibgenee, if it had rdased it The divines of the 
establishi^ churdi should feed their flocks unth 
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■pintusl food) and thua enable then to withatand 
the poiBon of delusion Instead of this, they are 
too rond of raising the cry that the church is m 
danger If proseJytism exists, it is a disgrace only 
to the clergyman in ^hose parish it takes place 
What, if they do their duty, can members of the 
church of England fesr ? They meet their anta- 
gonists on more than equal terms Should any 
one, indeed, attempt to preach up the Rights of 
Man, or teach insubordination to lawful authority, 
to silence him would be a work of necessity , but 
popery has nothing m it of this danfl^erous tendency, 
and may be met fairly in the field of argument ** 
“ Penal laws,** he afterwards said, “ can never de- 
fend the country against popery I cannot hdp 
making the remark here, that opinion may be too 
much under the protection of law A little opposi 
tion 18 no bad thing , — it makes persons attentne to 
their duti, and may be as useful in the church as in 
the senate ’* Windham, rather an ingenious than a 
profound thinker, usually spoke more from temper, 
or the humour of the moment, than from anv siste- 
matic view s or con\ icti ms but his nature noble 
and geiierou*«, so that his passi ns and preiudices 
were at least a** good as m st mens ]rinci(lcb, 
and the universal feeling that there was no selfish- 
ness or u,all about him, made him be borne with 
ill the utterance of manj blunt truths, cr hall- 
truths, which hit hard enough sometimes upon Ins 
own partv, and which would hivt left r inkling 
sores coming from an\ other tongue In reply to 
this speech Mildmay defended his bill in the btst 
way he c uld It introduced no new principle, 
he contended into the criminal law ( f the countn 
The establishment of monistic communitus was 
distinctU prohibited in the Relief Bill of l'i91,lhe 
motion for bringing in which W indham himstlf 
had seconded n a speech replete w ith the most 
satisfactory arguments He spoke of an opposition 
to the measure which had been industrioush io 
mented out of doors , but this he said was, in bis 
mmd, an additional reason wliy the House should 
adopt It “ Can it be expected,’* he asked, “ that 
we are to sit still, and tamel> see the constitution 
of this country undermined by a set of men whem 
we have received here from motives of compas- 
sion, and to take no steps to pi event it, merely 
from the apprehension of inflaming the public 
mind against the Catholics ?** The professions of 
the superiors of the Roman Catholic schools them- 
selves, he observed, and their own advertisements, 
showed that they undertook indiscnminately the 
education both of children of their own communion 
and of those of Protestant parents, and in some 
instances they professed to educate the children of 
the indigent gratuitously This,” said Mildmay, 

** appears to me to be offeriug bribes and tempta- 
tions to obtain the instruction of Protestant chil- 
dren , and, so bng as we profess the Reformed re- 
ligion, such practices ought not to be suffered I 
am in possession of an official letter from the 
Bishop of St Pol de Leon to the Bishop of Win- 
chester, in consequence of very h'^avy complaints 
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that were made by his Imdship to the French 
bishop on the subject to which 1 have called the 
attention of the House In hia anffser, the Bishop 
of Leon does not apologise for the conduct of the 
emigrants, but tells us distinctly that he considers 
them perfectly lustified under the letter of our ex- 
isting laws *’ The Hon Dudley Ryder (afterwards 
Earl of Harrowby) also apoke in favour of the 
measure, which he maintained was *' an enabhng 
bill, and not a bill to coerce, to restrain, and to 
punish ’* The existence of monasteries in this 
country was already directly contrary to several 
statutes The present bill— his only objection to 
which was that it earned toleration too far— 
** would operate as a protection to the Catholics, 
and would reconcile the populace to their residence 
in Great Britain ** On the other side, Mr (after- 
wards Sir Benjamin) Hobhouse, then sitting for 
Bletchingley, delivered a speech of some length, 
from which we may glean a few facts He com- 
menced by asserting that it had been the policy of 
our law to inflict penalties and disabilities upon 
persons professing the Roman Catholic faith, not 
on account of their religi us tenets but in account 
of their p litical opinions only I he Roman Ca- 
thol cb among our own sub]ectB had now, with very 
few exceptions, entitled themselves to the benefits 
of the act of 1791, by making the declaration 
therein prescribed In regard to the foreign mo- 
nastic establishments that had been transferred to 
this country and the schools or seminaries con* 
nerted with them, Mr Hobhouse made the follow- 
ing statement — ‘ The societies of English ladies 
who were bound religious vows abroad, and 
who have resided in this country since 1794, con- 
sisted of seventeen m number, and contain^, in 
the whole, rather more than 200 persons, including 
a few French or Flemish servants Those ladies 
were foi the most part sprung from some of the 
most respectable families in the kingdom The 
societies of foreign ladies were four in number, and 
consisted of about 50 individuals Of male socie- 
ties there were only four, three of which were 
entirely composed of English from Douay and 
Bornhem With respect to the French emigrant 
clergy, probably not 500, out of the 5000 now in 
England, belonged to any religious order.** Nor 
was It probable that any increase was taking place 
in the numbers of the persons oi either sex, resi- 
dent m England, who were thus bound by monastic 
vows of the women, at least it had been ascer* 
tamed that 60 had died since 1794, and only 
20 had been added in their room As for pro- 
perty, thev had none or next to none “ They Int 
then houses and moveables by the violence of our 
enemies Their funds, which were lodged in the 
Bank of Vienna, our magnanimous ally the em- 
peror had seized, and transferred the poor wan- 
derers over to our charity and compa<iBion To 
the bounty of individuals, and the money they 
received ror the education of childrt n, they were 
indebted for their subsistence . It was cer- 
tainly true that many of them took pupils, but 
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they confined themMikcB to the children of Ro- 
oifoi Catholicb, conformabl} to the injunctions 
of the law He had the authority ot the most 
rcapectable nhl)eB<«es and directors for sa\ing, 
that thr^ luver knowingly admitted the child 
of HI ^ Protestant Onl) tno instances had oc- 
curriil in 'ahich this rule was violated, but 
boili ^tre the result of deception, and, the mo- 
ment the childien ^ere discovered to belong to 
Protestant parents, they were dismissed’* The 
fuel Aas, he afterwards stated, that “ the Roman 
Catholic families, who used to send their children 
abroad for education, now placed them for the pur- 
poses of instruction in these religious houses ” 
After the (leliycr\ of this speech, which was well 
calculated to make an impn 8«<ion on the House, or 
on the couiim, Sir Williun S ott spoke from the 
ministcri il side against the bill, although he de 
sired, he said, to prevent thi extension of the sehools 
and monastic institutions, and was favourable to the 
adoption of some Umporar\ regulations for that 
purpese , and he was followed bi Mr (afterwards 
Ijord) Erskinc, trom the ranks ot the hig oppo- 
siti >n, in support ot the measure Scott admitted 
that the accounts that had been given of the iium 
hers ot the monastic persons, although thev rested 
on general assertion, and could not be reeeived as 
aiisolutelv correct till confirmed b\ ofiicial returns, 
were probabU \er) near the truth , but “ with re- 
sjiect to the males,” he obseried, * there was one 
fallaci, which he wished to detect These institu- 
tions were looked on as consisting of monks, 
whereas thev were compo ed either of secular 
priests exclusivelv, or of secular priests and re 
ligieua, a distinct desciiption of persons from those 
in the contemplation of the bill ” Lrskinc argued 
that, looking to the nature of the lilt bj which 
the reigning famiiv sat ujion the throne, it was 
impossible to bru^h aw»\ at once aU the legal 
disabilities to which the Roman Catholics re- 
mained subject , ** but, as to the bill itself, although 
It took Caution against the growth of Catholic in- 
fluence, It would, if passed into law, be an enabling 
statute, as without it these foreign Catholics would 
be subject to seventies from which thev would 
now b** exempted Monasteries, since the Re- 
formation, were not English institutions; tbev 
could not be retired from view, like Protestant 
establiahmeiita The worship of their votaries was 
not only open to the magistrates, but to all who 
chose to be present , and, if they barred their 
doors, thev were subject to all the |ienaUies of the 
ancient laws . . Without the bill these fo- 

reigners could not have remained a single hour in 
England, independently of the Alien Act, without 
a licence from the crown , and he could not there- 
fore but insut that, if it passed into a law, it would 
be an enabling statute, because, though the licence 
wo atill necessarv, jet, when thus sanctioned and 
encouraged parliament, ita permanent ejierntiOD 
waa certain ’* lo fact, however, if the royal licence 
Erskine talked of waa really required, it waa in the 
rirciiin«tanres tare to be granted, without heaitation 


and as a matter of courae, whether the present bill 
should be passed or no Sheridan, who spoke 
next, without meddling with his friend Erskine’s 
law, deprecated the measure iii strong terms, as 
** fraught with everv thing that must inault the 
pride and alarm the feelings of the Roman Catho- 
lics of this countrj ” “ As to the objects of the 

bill,” he observed, “ or rather those who were sup- 
posed to be the objects of it, there was no power 
to remove them, for they were natural-born sub- 
jects of this realm, and could not be put under the 
operation of the Alien Act The friends of the bill 
confounded vows with legal obligations, whereas 
there was, in thia countrj, no legal power of at- 
taching any civil punishment to those who broke 
their vows An\ number of ladies might meet 
together, and make a vow that thej would die old 
maids, but they could not be bound by law to 
observe that vow ” Afterwards he “ proceeded,” 
continues the report, “ to read a number of docu- 
ments, bv which it appeared that the mistresses of 
the Roman Catholic boarding- schools had been 
asked the question, whether thej had anv Pro- 
testant vonng ladies under their care, or whether 
thev were in the habit of admitting them as pupils P 
The uniform answer was, None, none, never 
They were also asked, if they offered to educate, 
or did reallv educate, Protestant joung women for 
nothing P Thev never were guiltj of such a thing, 
except in one or two instances, and then the joung 
women were Catholics, not Protestants A foolish 
alarm had also been sent abroad respecting the 
number of emigrant clergT »ow in this countrj , 
thev were said to amount to 5000 , and persona 
had even been absurd enough to sav, that in one 
countv alone thev had converted 2000 housemaids 
How this wonderful conversion was brought about 
he could not well conceive the emigrant priests 
spe kt bill little Lnglibli, and our housemaids spoke 
as littk French ” He then stated that of the se- 
venteen convents established in the cuuntrj only 
nine took in pupils All the duLuments from which 
he made these btatemenls he was ready to lay be- 
fore the Hiuae , and his wish was that a committee 
iiiulit De appointed to inspect them, and to report 
whether thev saw anv necessity tor the present 
measure In conclusion Sheridan said, “ Notliing, 
in hiB mind, could be more inauspicious than such 
a bill at tins time, when we were on the point of 
a union with a country three fourths of whose 
inhabitants were Catholics Ihis bill was not 
worth j of being, aa it were, the legacy of the last 
English parliament to its successors It was hurt- 
ful to the feelings of the Catholics, incompatible 
with our professions of liberality, not countenanced 
by the spirit of our conititution, and possibly intro- 
ductorj of great public mischief, as well as pnvate 
vexauon ’* The motion for going into committee, 
however, after a few words in ita support from Mr. 
Perceval, was earned by a majonty of 52 to 24; 
and the bill waa accordingly committed the next 
day, and on the 4th of Julj it was read a third 
time and paased It waa now ordered to bo entitled 
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“ An Act to prevent any addition to the number of 
persona belonging to certain foreign religious Or- 
ders, or Communities, lately settled in this King- 
dom, and to regulate the Education of louth by 
such persons ** 

Being now sent up to the Lords, the bill was read 
there a first and second time without opposition , 
but, on the motion for committing it, Horsley, now 
transferred to the see of Rochester, opened the 
attack upon it in a speech of great ability, force, 
and clearness His objection to the measure he 
declared to be, that in one respect it was unneces- 
sary, and 111 another unconstitutional “It is 
unnecessary,” he said, “ us a means of securit) 
against the dangers it foresees, not because the 
apprehension is altogether groundless, but because 
the security is alread) provided by the existing 
layvs, and, in regard to the new power which it 
would give to the crown, it is perfectl) unconstitu 
tiunal On the subject ot the existing laws re- 
lating to Roman Catholics, he observed, in the 
first place, that thev all applied equally, without 
any difierence or diMcrimiiiatiun, to the natural born 
subjects of his majesty and to aliens So also did 
the statutes that had been recently passed fur the 
relief of the Roman Catholics fium some penalties, 
upon certain conditions hurther, by these late 
statutes not one of the old penal statutes was re 
pealed (except, indeed, certain clauses in an act 
ot the 11 and 12 of \\ illiam III , subjecting any 
popish ecclesiastic who should say mass, or any 
papist who should keep a school, to perpetual im 
]risjnmcnt, c:ranting a reward of 100/ for the 
convict on of a popish ecclesiastic, and creating 
certain disabilities of taking lands by descent, de- 
vise (r limitation, which were repealed by the act 
of 1778) The act of 1791 only declared that any 
Riman Cathdic who should have subscribed a 
certain oath ind declaration should no longer be 
lial le to prosecution for certain overt acts of popery 
therein named li he refused or neglected to take 
an 1 subscribe the said oath and declaration, the 
uiiTcpciled statutes still remained in full force 
against him hat then were the restraints im- 
posed by these statutes’ iiy the 3 Jac I , cap 4 

22 and 23, and also by the 23 Fliz cap 1, it 
was high treason for any jiersin within the king's 
dominions cither to reconcile or to be reconciled 
to the Pope or see of Rome No person, indeed, 
who had complied with the conditions of the act of 
1791 could now be prosecuted for being reconciled 
to Rome but Horsley maintained that there was 
nothing in that act, or m any other upon the sta- 
tute-book, which affected the offence of converting 
or attempting to convert any other person to the 
popish faiih that was still high treason But, 
after all, this was not one of tlra dangers against 
which the bill pretended to provide It was prm- 
npally directed against the danger apprehended 
from the impunity given by the act of 1791 to 
Roman Catholic tutors and schoolmasters, and of 
which it was supposed that the fugitives from 
France might avail themselves Horuey admitted 
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It to be the fact that among these fugitives were 
many regulars of both sexes “ 1 he monks, how- 
ever,** he said, “ are very few , an^he far neater 
proportion both of monks and miss are the na- 
tural-born subjects of his mgjesty — ^English monks 
and English nuns, who were setUed in convents of 
their own in France and Flanders, because they 
could make no such settlement in their own coun- 
try .With these some French monastics of both 
sexes have made their escape , and they are now 
all settled in different parts of the country, m 
houaea in which the remaining members of eadi 
convent live in common ’* The communities of 
monks were, one of English Benedictines, settled 
at Acton Barnell, near Shrewsbury , another of the 
same order, at \ emon Hall, near Liverpool , one 
of English hranciBcans, near Northallerton, and 
one of English Dominicans, at Carshalton, m Sur- 
n y The indiv iduals collected in these four esta- 
blishments were no more than 26 in number, and 
these, with the addition of five Cistercians of the 
order (f La Irappe, settled near Wareham, and 
five Carthusians near W ardour Castle, made the 
sum total oi m inks, English and French, settled 
in England flic nuns were more numerous, 
consisting of the surviving members of twenty-two 
convents in all, of which eighteen were English 
and only four French The English houses the 
right reverend | relate did not enumerate the 
French he stated to be, the Bernardine Damea, 
from the Abbey Deaprez at Douay, settled at Pen- 
tunville, near Islington , the ladies of the order of 
St Francis de Sales, settled near Little Chelsea, 
th(* Benedictine Damea of Montargis, at Bodney 
Hall, in Norfolk and the Hospitalierea of Cam- 
bray, at or near Ilford, in Essex Altogether, the 
number of nuns, both French and English, cer- 
tainly did not exceed 360 persons “ My lords,’* 
continued Horsley, “ all these persons (with the 
exception of the ten French monks *) have quali- 
fied themselvea to be teachera of youth according 
to the statute of the 3lBt of the king, and they 
have opened schools at their respective habita- 
tions — the monks for boys, and the nuna for young 
ladies My lords, I, for my part, am well pleased 
that the Roman Catholics of this country are at 
last furnished with the means of education for 
their BOTiB and daughters within the kingdom It 
was a cruel and a weak policy to compel the 
Roman Catholics to aend their children abroad for 
that liberal education which they could not receive 
at home , and I believe your lordahipa will agree 
with me that a Roman Catholic education at home 
18 a much better thing than a Roman Ctthoiic 
education in a foreign country For thia lea^on 
1 rejoice at the institution of respectable Roman 
Calliolic schools in different parts of the kingdom ” 
He then showed that by the act of 1791 no person 
professing the Roman Catholic religion who should 
receive into hia school the child of any Protestant 
father could have any benefit from that act, it was 
especially so provided by the ]3tb, 14th, 15th, 
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and 10th dtUBea ; ospsequently a penon so offend- 
ing waa fubject to the penaltiea of all the aubaiat- 
mg itatutea agaioat popish achoolmaetera j to the 
forfeiture of 10/ a month and one year’s impri- 
sonment, besides being disabled from ever again 
acting as a teacher, bv the 23 Eliz c 1, § 6 , and 
to a fine of forty shillings for every day he might 
have kept school, by the 1 Jac, c 4, which latter 
statute further encouraged informations by pro- 
viding that half tlie penalty should go to the king 
and half to the person sumg Then, as for the 
other danger apprehended by the framers of the 
bill, namely, that, in consequence of the settlements 
of these monks add nuns from France, monastic 
mstitutions might gam a permanent establishment 
in this countrv, " My lords,” said Horslev, ad- 
dressing himself to the case of the nuns, of whom 
alone the numbers could inspire an\ alarm, “if 
any ten, or twenti, or a larger number of these 
ladies should choose to take a great house, w here 
the\ may live together as thev have been used to 
do all their lives, and lead their lives according to 
their old habits, — getting up in the morning and 
retiring at night at stated hours, dining upon fish 
on some da}s of the week, upon eggs on others, — 
I protest I can discover no crime, no harm, no 
danger in all this, and I cannot imagine whv we 
should be anxious to prevent it ** But it was 
feared they might inveigle English women to join 
them, and so monastic institutions might he ])er 
manently re-established in the countrv I o show 

the groundlessness of this apprehension Horsley 
quoted the 17th section of the act of 1791, which 
provided that nothing contained in that act should 
make it lawful to found, endow, or establish anj 
monastic societj in this amntrv , and that all uses, 
trusts, and dispositions, whether of real or per- 
sonal property, which might have been deemed 
superstitious or unlawful previously to the passing 
of the act should continue to be so deemed and 
taken Now, by the 1 Geo I , sess 2, c 50, pr > 
perty of any kind, or granted in anv wav, devised, 
bequeathed, or settled upon trust, so that the 
profits might be applied to any abbej, {iriory, 
convent, nunnery, college of Jesuits, or seminar} 
or school of popish education was forfeited to the 
king for the use of the public “ I think, my 
lords,” observed Horsley, “there is little danger 
that any monastic society without funds of anv 
sort for Its subsistence will be of long duration ” 
In point of fact, he went on to explain, only two 
cases hod occurred among the English nuns of 
professions having been made in this country , 
and in both instances the parties were young ladies 
who had been upon their probation abroad before 
^e storm fell upon the convents there But no- 
thing even of this kind was likely to occur again, 
or, at any rate, if it should, ii was already punish- 
able by law While Horsley was relating the vir- 
comstances of the two cases, he was stopped by the 
Chancellor (Lord Loughbeirough), who observed 
that It would be belter not to p into the details, 
since, whalever might be said m extenuation, the 


thing was certainly a high offence against the laws, 
and the discovery of particular instancea might 
subject the persons concerned to severe prosecu 
tions” Horsley stated that he had the greatest 
reason to believe, and could almost venture to 
assure the House, that the vicars apostolic, well 
aware of the illegality of the practice, had cau- 
tioned their people against it, and would use their 
utmost influence to prevent it in future. Nor did 
he suppose that any worse cases had occurred 
among the French sisterhoods, or that there was 
any greater probability that the thing would be 
repeated among them than among the English 
nuns He then proceeded to consider the means 
of security proposed to be provided by the bill, 
which he denounced as most unconstitutional It 
was true enough, as the preamble declared, that it 
was expedient to permit, under certain restrictions, 
the residence here of these foreign religious per- 
sons, “for,” said his lordship, “with resjiect to 
the far greater part of them, tncir residence, upon 
the condition of their taking the oaths required by 
law, cannot but bt permitted The nuns in the 
proportion of nine to two, and the monks in the 
pro{)ortion of twenty-six to ten, are natural born 
subjects, and, having taken the oaths, have u 
Tight to re«iidt here, in their own countrv, without 
anv restrictions * The fact being, then, that here 
ihev were, and could net be sent awuv, the bill 
proceeded to enact that the king mn,ht grant them 
his roval licence and authorit\ to continue to reside 
(which with respect to the^at bodv of them was 
whollv unnecessarv), and “ to perform and observe, 
within their respective houses, the rites and ordi- 
nances of their respective institutions, anv law or 
statute to the contrary notwithstanding * This 
Horsley maintained to be perfectly unconstitu- 
tional Under this provision the superiors of 
these religious houses would be empowered by his 
majesty’s royal licence under pretence of adminis 
tering jienance, to impnson and otherwise maltreat 
the persons of his majesty's subjetts Further, a 
Roman Catholic monastery could not be founded 
without the interposition of the bishop or other 
superior authonty of the Roman Catholic church 
so by the proposed licence the king was to give, 
not barelv a religious, but a civil or political effect 
to such acts of the popish hitrarchy Nay, more , 
the Roman Catholic bishop, or vicar apostolic, 
could not act in such a matter of himself, he must 
be speciallv (mpowered by a bull of the pope 
“ Y’our lordships know,” continued Horsley, “that 
the importation, or putting in use, of any faculty, 
dispensation, bull, or instrument whatever, of the 
see of Rome, is prohibited by a multitude of sta- 
tutes, under tbe highest penalties , but, with all 
these prohibitions ot the law, the king by this bill 
will be empowered, in the instance of settling a 
monastery or convent here, to dispense ” This he 
likened to the dispensing power claimed and at- 
tempted to be exercised by James II In conclu- 
sion, the Tight reverend prelate stated that the only 
part of the bill of which he did not wholly dis- 
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approve vraa the clause requiring Roman Catholic 
BchoolmasteTB and BchoolmiBtreBBCB of a certain 
deBcription to make an annual return of their 
Bchools to the clerk of the peace But even this 
he would rather have made p.irt of a general hill 
for the regulation of all bcHooIb — a matter which, 
he declared, loudly called for the attention of the 
legislature. ** Time waB, my lordB,*’ he exclaimed, 
“ when Bchoola were under some control , but, 
Bince the statute of the IQth of the king, for the 
further relief of Protestant disBcnting ministers, 
they have been under none A schoolmaster has 
oiilv to declare that he is a Christian, and a Pro- 
testant dissenting from the established church of 
Lngland, and to profess his general belief m the 
Holy Scriptures in the terms required of dissenting 
ministers, — and no one has a right to ask him, 
‘Whvhavejou opened school here? Whom do 
jou tf ich or, What do you teach them My 
lords, the consequence is, that schools of much 
worse things than popery abound in all parts of 
the kingdom, — schools of Jacobinical religion, and 
of Jacobinical politics, that is to sav, schools of 
atheism and disloyalty, — schools in the shape and 
disguise of chanty schools and Sunday schools, in 
which the minds of the children of the very lowest 
orders are enlightened, that is, taught to despise 
rel 1 (Tion and the kwB and all subordination Books 
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have been composed for the use oi such schoolB, 
of the most dangerous tendency. I know that thiB 
iB going on in variouB parts of the kingdom, and 
particularly in the neignbourhood of the metro- 
polis *’ The system of Sunday schools, generally 
regarded as having been founded by Mr. Robert 
Raikea, the editor and propnetor of the Gloucester 
Journal, had been in operation for nearly twenty 
years by this time, and had no doubt been pro- 
ductive of much good, the instances, if any, in 
which it had been abused to the purposes stated 
in this burst of fervent high church and state zeal 
must have been very rare. Having thus ckared 
his breast, the right reverend prelate sat down, 
after formallv moving that the bill should be com- 
mitted for that day three months His speech 
probably determined the fate of the measure. The 
Bishop of W in( heater (Brownlow North, a younger 
brothci of Lord North) ventured a few feeble words 
in it«> suppoit , and Lord Loughborough, the Chan- 
cellor, also express! d his opinion that it contained 
some g( od pruv it»ions, and might be amended so 
as to be highh usiful , but another minister. Lord 
Grenville, the foreign secretary, agreed with Hors- 
ley in denouncing it as both unnecessary and mis- 
chievous, and the motion for committing it that 
day three months — in other words, for throwing it 
out — was agreed to, apparently without a division. 
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HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, AND LAWS. 


T uill be con- 
\enienttocon8i* 
tier the Ilistur) 
the Lc^ibla- 
tion during this 
}eiiod under 
the fulluwiiijr 
heads — 

I COVSTIIL 
TIONAI Le&IS- 
1 \T10N 

II LtCIsIA 

TION RI LATING 

lo Phoihity, 

HI Kl AND im- 
S >N VI 

In Criminal or Pi nai 1 i cmLATios 
IV Miscei LANrois Ljci'^lation 
S ome such clafesitication tli<'ubuv( rcndcied 

neceasary b\ the great extent of the le..i‘-lati »n ol 
the period , the legislation ot the hrst fortv tears 
of the reicn of George III being about equal in 
bulk to all the leiiislati in from tlic foundati >n ( f 
the monarcht dotvn to the commencement of 
George 111 ’s reign 

I Constitltional Legislation. 

Under thia head y> e shall include such Ic gi4a* 
tion as concerns the sovereign power itself, and 
the extent and distribution of the various jiowcrs 
lodged in the respective limbs or branches of that 
sovereign power It is evtremcly difficult in ji ris> 
prudence (almost as difficult as to make dchniiions 
which shall be perfect) to make classificutions 
which shall not trench upon or run into each other 
Thus, under the head of Criminal Ijegislation, we 
shall find ranged, for convenience, several offences 
which, under the aspect of offences against the 
state or constitution, might be classed under the 
head of Constitutional Ixgislatiori 

In the case of the impeachment of Warren Has- 
tings, It was determined that an impeachment did 
not abate by a dissolution of ])arliament In his 
* History of British India,* Mr Mill aays that 
almost all the law}en in the House, Mr Erskine 
among them, contended vehemently that the dis- 
•ulution of parliament abated the impeachment* 

• IIM orBittisliladU,v»i.v.pp 171, 173. Re 



But tins is nut quite a fair statement of the fact 
Although in the Commons the majoritv of tlie 
eminent names among tlie law vers does certainly 
u])pcai on the bide he ment oiiv, in the lairds the 
majorilv wab the other wav, ( ir Lords Lough- 
borough, Camden, and Mui sfuld v ted iguinst the 
abatement of the impeaehmenl Whatever argu- 
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ment, tlicrcfore, there m ght le rnwd against the 
lawyers as a ela«*B, from the ftet of thiir maintain 
mg, on this occasion, that the disHulution of pailia- 
ment did or did not abate the impeachment, is 
inconclusive And the atiem])t to draw such an 
inference here only shows how much even sharp- 
sighted men will lie misled in their logic by their 
dislikes In order to comprehend the grounds 
of the decision which was come to on this point. 
It will be nccLBsarv to go back to the earlier itageB 
of the history of the English parliament 

It IS to b( remembered, then, that originally — 
that IB, soon after the Conquest — the Commune Con- 
ct/mm, or Auia Regis, contained within itself all 
the powers which are now distributed among the 
vanCus courts of law and equity, the two houses 
of parliament, the privy council, and the cabinet 
council In other words, this great court or coun- 
cil exercisnl at once the legislative, the judicisL* 
and the administrative or executive functicni Is 
process of time, as the laws became complicated 
and voluminous, a portion of the judicial wnotiuns 
waa transfened to the common law ludges; leuv- 
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mg, however, a residuum in the sovereign po^er, 
tern the king and his council — in other words, 
the Commune Concilium^ or Aula Regis, above- 
mentioned In caves where the common law did 
not provide a remedy, the resort was to the king 
m council Then, after a time, another portion of 
the judicial functions was separated from the great 
council, and lodged in the chancellor,* leaving still 
a further residuum m the great council , part of 
which residuum is now exercised hy the Privy 
Council and part hy the House of Lords f For, 
though thaHouse of Commons is also a limb, and 
a very important one, of the sovereigntv, it does 
not appear ever to haie exercised, bj itself alone, 
stiictly judicial functions, except in cases where 
its own members were speciallj concerned which 
may be partly accounted for by the fact that the 
Commons were not constituent members of the 
great national council till that council had lost 
somewhat of its primarj character of a court of 
justice 

Lord Chief Justice Hale^ has indeed shown 
from ancient records that (according to the dis- 
tinction between the ^plenum parlnmentum — on 
sisting of the king and both houses of parliament, 
and sometimes applied to both houses onl\ — 
and the cun i parltamniU, curia in / aril imento 
coram nobis. Sic, meaning the Upper House of 
parliament,) errors of inferior courts were exa- 
mined in two wajs, or kinds of courts, \iz m 
p/cno parliamento, and m the Lords’ He use. 
The examination ot errors in plena pailiamento, 
and the decision thereof b} consent of both 
houses, he calls an extraordinary way, because 
“ of latter ages much disused ** The other he 
calls ordinar>, because the method then and for 
some ages past “ most if not altogether in use ’* 
He then cit s many ancient instances from the 
rolls of parliament, where, upon petition of parties 
undulv attaint, or their heirs, the record^ of the 
attainders were brought in plenum parliamentum, 
and errors assigned and judgments thereupon re- 
versed He then adds that, touching reversal and 
affirmance bv writ of error in plena parliamento, 
which was not so usual as petitions, the onlv 
pri cedent that he had found was that in Rastairs 
Entries, title Error en Parlement, which appears, 
he sajs, to be a writ of error brought in the par- 

* It appear* to have been the op nlou of L rd Chief JueUee Hale 
and or Lord Chaneellor Hardwieke that the judicial power of the 
eliancellor w » the rendaini of the Judwul power left in the Aula Ra 
or Cmmma Camhum after the amration of the common law 
eourU ftom that gr at court bee Mr Juet ce Storj ■ Commentanei 
on Gq Ity Jurli| rudente as administered w England and America, 
vol 1 p 48 

t SeeBliokstonesCommantarea vol 1 p 880 etreg also vol ill 
p 57 Lord Enklne In his oelebrated speech on the motion for a new 
trial in the ease of the) roceedinga aeainst the Dean of St Asaph said 
In the reign of King hduard 1 when ll is gre it office (that of Chief 
Jnslioiary) was aboliAed and the present courts at Westminster esta 
bliahed I \ a dhtributinn of its powers the barons preserved tlfot au 
preme superiDtendiiig jurisdiction ihirl never belonged to the justl 
elar but to themselves only as the jurors in the king’s e irts a 
lunadiction which when noblitv flrom being territorial a d feodal 
*-ne piminal nd hon rar> was asanm^ and exercised b> the 
of England who without any le tgation of Jndiolal authority 
the crown f rm to tl is day the siij reme and final o uit of Gn^ 
Hsh law Jiidgldg in the last resort for ihe wl ole kingdom and sitting 
upon the lives of the iie rage in the r ancient and genuine chaiaoten, 
as thapoiUMf one another 81 St Tr 975 
t JutwlMikm of I orda House of PUiliameot eh tf. 
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Iiament of 1 Hen VII , upon a Mdgment uven in 
the Kmg’i Bench in the time of Edward IV The 
wnt was to remove the record coram nobis in par- 
liamento, ut, inspectis recot do et processu proeaictis, 
nos, de constlio et admsamento dasmnorum spi- 
ritualtum et tempomhum et comuunitatis m 
parliamento nostro prcedicto esnstentium, ultenus 
pro errore ilia correqendo fieri faaamus, quod de 
jure et secundum legtm et consuetudinem regni 
Anglue fiient faciendum ** He then makes the 
following observations on this particular case — 
“ This writ seems to be in that very case of 

1 Hen VII 19, Howerdine’s case, and the time 
of its issue and the first letters of some of the 
names seem to accord with the parties in that re- 
cord upon w hich case, notwithstanding, the judges 
there agree that the Commons ought not to have a 
voice, but oiih the Lords, with the advice of the 
judges , and possibly there might be a new wnt 
brought iccordingly But surely such a writ as 
this, though not in the uvual form that obtained in 
latter ages, might i8«ue , and upon such a writ the 
Cemmons would ha\e been interested m tbe judg- 
ment, as well as in the cases of the proceeding 
upon jetition of error above mentioned, where the 
C mmons had also a concurrent voice, though this 
hath been long disused ” His lordship comes to 
the following conclusion on the subject — “ Al- 
though in ancient times there were petitions, and 
]io8sibl> some writs of error, which did interest the 
Commons m point of judicature, or at least consent 
or disassent to the judgment , vet these two things 
are to be noted — 1 That, even in the ancientest 
times whereof we have anv memorials of record, 
as the times of Edw I , Eclw II , and Edw III , 
the petitions and writs of error in the House of 
Lords were more frequent, and more frequently 
there determined, than in plena parliamento 

2 That from the beginning ot Richard II ’s time 
downward to thib der^ there are very few if any 
petitions or writs of error brought before both 
houses or determined bv them, but only in the 
House of Lirds, except that one instance in Ras- 
tall B Entries above mentioned, which, neverthe- 
less, is encountered bv tbe opinion of the judges 
in 1 Hen VII 19 And this especially after the 
beginning ot the reign of Hen IV , where the 
judicature of the House of Lords was so liberally 
asserted by the Commons, Rot Pari 1 Hen IV. 
n 79* And Mr Hargrave, in his Introductory 
J^eface to Lord Chief Justice Hale’s work m the 
Jurisdiction of the Lords’ House of Psrliainent, 
mentions a very valuable though unfinished ma- 
nuscript of Lord Hale’s, entirely in his own hand- 
writing, entitled ' Preparatory Notea touching the 
Rights of the Crown * “ So fkr,** observes Mr 
Hai grave, as these * Preparatory Notes’ touch 
upon the House of Lords separately, the judicative 
power of the Lords is described much in the same 
manner as in the former collections , t equally 
conjoining them and the king’s consilium onkna* 

* Juriidlctioa of tbe T ordi lloaoe of Fxrlieinent oh Sfc 

f AUndlng to other MSb of Holo 
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num into one g|W judicative council, and equally alleged that the 'whole people of England were the 
dcKnlnng the judges and other members of the real prosecutors, as the acts of the Lower Home of 
consilium ordtnarium as co judges But when he Parliament were the acts of the people, he had two 
comes to treat of the House of Commons, he writes things to reply The first was, that the acts of 
doubtfulh as to the necessity of their concurrence the House of Commons could not be regarded as 
in judicature On the one hand he cites the an> the acts of the people of England, because the 
cieiit form of the writ of error from Rastall a House of Commons did not actually represent the 
Entries, 302, where the Commons are menUoned people of England , it represented them no more 
equally with the Lords, and the records of the than virtually The next thing was, that their 
reversal of the judgments against Mortimer and lordships* House of Parliament knew nothing 
Lancaster in 1 Edw III , and of the judgment about the people as an acting body in the state , 
against Maltraver, as precedents of the concur- the\ knew only the Hous^ of Commons, the acts 
rence of the Commons On the other hand he of which, he had shown, were not the acts of the 
cites the memorable roll of parliament of 1 H n people The people, therefore, were not parties to 
IV , to which we have alreadv so much adverted, an impeachment ** 

as a ‘shrewd record to the contrary ’ But he pro It was decided, however, that the impeachment 
fesses to avoid determining the jioint, and to spare did not abate, principalU on the following grounds 
the dispute of it, notuing, however, that, accord The high Court ol Parliament was affirmed to 

ing to that record, the king has at least a negative exist at all times , “ and, although, from a disso 

voice in matters judicative ** * lution, or other causes, it might not always be sit- 

Thcre appears to he little weight in the explana- ting to do justice, it was alwajs open for the 

tion of B1 ickstone, that the representatives of the reception of appeals and writs of error The 
])eople or House of Commons, cannot propcrlvju^^c peers, who were the judges, it was said, had 
of crimes c mmitted by powerful nun against the their authority inherent in their order, and indi- 
state or nation, because their constituents arc the pendent of the actual sitting of parliament , an I 
partus injured, and can therefore onlv impeach the prosecutors were not merely the members of 

This proceeds on the supposition that the jiecrs the House of Commons, but all the commons of 

are not equally injured hv the acts c f a state cri- England, who, though thev might be depnved of 

minal, which is quite fallaeious. If Strafford had their organ b) a dissolution, did not thereby lose 

succeeded in making Charles I what Richelieu their right of acting, and might resume the exer- 
made Louis XIV , the injuiy to the peers would cise of that right as soon as they were furnished 

have been as great (or greater, fir thev had more with a new organ by thq, assembling of a new par- 

to lose) as to the people However, the Peers may liamcnt **• 

be supiiosed to possess more of the qualities of the On this decision, Mr Justice Coleridge, in his 
judicial character than the Commons, from their edition of Blackstone’s CommentaneSy makes the 

position, as being less likely to be influenced by following observations “It cannot be denied, on 

popular passions, and having, besides, among them the one hand, that there are some difficulties in 

several mcn-who have been accustomed bv their coming to this conclusion but, on the other, it is 

profession to the performance of judicial duties certain that the right of impeachment would have 

In the debate on the quchtion as to whether the lost half its value if a contrary determination had 

impeachment had ihatcd bv the diss lution, the lord been come to , and it seems also certain that, in 

chancellor (Thnrl iw) argued that it had aliated, Ir- former times, when the dnrati m of a parliament 

seldom cjeeceded a month impeachments must 
have been absolutely nugatory, if a dissolution had 
abated them ’*t 

In the preceding Book an account has been 
given of the changes that took place in the consti- 
tution of 1 reland during the period preceding the 
present As wc liave there seen, the statute of 
fi Geo I hnv ing been first repealed by the statute 
22 Geo III c 53, it was, by stat 23 Geo 111 
c 28, declared that the parliament and courts of 
Ireland had an exclusive right as to all matters of 
legislation and judicature in that country This 
was followed, within twenty years, by the impor- 
tant statute which incorporated Ireland with Great 
Bntiin, ai an integral part thereof, under the 
name of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Irdand The following correct and comprehen- 
sive abstract is given % a recent wnter of the 

* Am te ITtl, vol suUl Bm alw Comjras nigm. 
IMtewtCP *) wlww the mbm dmiriM b Isid dom os Is Um 
•C m of • dlMolaSm apoo m IsmaebnMt 
t 4 BlMkfl Onm. Ml. BOl* (1) 
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most important of the articlea of the Act of Union 
with Ireland, 39 and 40 Geo. Ill c. 67 — 

“ 1 That the kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland shall, on the 1st day of January, 1801, 
and for ever after, be united into one kingdom, by 
the name of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland 

** 2. That the succession to the imperial cronn 
shall continue in the same manner as that to the 
crown of Great Britain and Ireland stood before 
limited 

“ 3 That there shall be one parliament, at) led 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland 

“ 4 That the lords spiritual of Ireland, bv rota- 
tion of sessions, and twenty-eight lords temporal of 
Ireland, elected for life by the peers of Ireland, 
shall sit in the House of Lords , and one hundred 
commoners (to ^ horn five more have now been added 
by a recent Act of Parliament*), hliall be the num- 
ber to Bit in the House of Commons on the part of 
Ireland, that a peer of Ireland not elected one of 
the tnent^ -eight ma^ sit in the House of Com- 
mons, but, while BO sitting, shall n it be entitled to 
privilege of peerage, or to be elected one of the 
twent\ -eight, or to vote at such election , and that 
all the lords spiritual and temporal of Ireland (ex- 
cept those temporal peers who may be members of 
the House of Commons) shall have all prnilege 
of ])ecrage as fullv as those of Great Britain , the 
riglit of sitting in the House of Lords (with its 
attendant pri\ lieges) onh excepted 

** 5 That the ehurches of Lngland and Ireland 
shall be united into one Protestant episcopal 
church, to be called the United Chun h of Lngland 
and Ireland, that the doctrine, worship, and dis- 
cipline shall be the same, and that the continuance 
and preservat in of the united church as the esta- 
blished church of Lngland and Ireland shall be 
deemed an essential and fundamental part of the 
Union, and that in like manner the church of 
Scotland shall remain the same as established by 
the arts of Union of England and Scotland 

“(> That the subjects of Great Britain and 
Inland shall be entitled to the same privileges, 
w ith regard to trade and navigation, and also in 
respect of all treaties with foreign powers 

“ 7 That the future expenditure of the United 
Kingdom shall be defrayed in such proportion as 
Parliament shall, from time to time, deem reason- 
able, according to certain rules prescribed for that 
purpose in the Act 

“ 8 That all the laws and courts of each king- 
dom shall remain the same as already established, 
subject to such alterations bv the United Parlia- 
ment as circumstances may require, but that all 
writs of error and appeal which might then bate 
been decided in the House of Lords of either 
kingdom shall be decided by the House of Lords 
of the United Kingdom 

** Since the Union all acts of parliament ez- 

• Tlif Act to amend the Uepreicntatlon of the People of Inkqd, 
Sands Win IV o SS ■ II 
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tend to Ireland, whether expreealy mentioned or 
not, unless that portion of the United Kingdom be 
ezpreuly excepts, or the intention to except it be 
otherwise plainly shown ’** 

By stat 30 Geo III. c 10 (An Act for the 
better support of the Dignity and Independence of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons), a sum 
was directed to be issued at the Exchequer, which, 
tc^ther with the fees and allowances of 51 per 
day, then payable on account of the office of 
Speaker, might amount to the clear yearlv sum of 
60001 And it was also enacted that the Speaker 
should not hold, m his own name, or in the name 
of any person or persons in trust for him, or for 
hiB benefit, any office or place of profit under the 
Crown during pleasure 

II Lboislation relating to Property, real 

AND PERSONAL 

We now proceed to give an account of some of 
the principal enactments made during the present 
period regarding propertj, whether real or per- 
sonal 

One of the most important of tlie enactments 
affecting real property was the statute 39 and 40 
Geo III L 9\ commonH called the Thellusson 
Act, b} which certain limits were prescribed to 
the accumulation of property This statute arose 
out of the abuse which was thought to have been 
made of the rule respecting trusts for accumulation 
of the rents and profits of land, in the case of Mr 
Thcllusson’s extraordinary will To understand 
this act, it will be necessaiy to ad\ert shortly to 
the learning concerning executory devises, future 
uses, and future tru'*tb, and the rules established 
for the purpose of prescribing the boundaries 
within which those executory devises, &c must 
be confined 

The essential character of executory devises, 
which prevents them, unlike contingent remainders, 
from being barred or destroyed by any alteration 
whatsoever in the estate out of which, or after 
which, they are limited, gave nse to an invariable 
rule with respect to the contingency upon which 
an estate of this sort is permitted to take effect 
This rule is, that such contingencj must happen 
within a short, or at least a limited, space of time, 
otherwise it would be in the power of a testator to 
render an estate unalienable for sc\eral generations . 
a power which the English law denies to every man, 
as the exercise of it would tend to render progierty 
in a great measure useless to the general paypoies 
of a commercial country For every executory de- 
Mse, BO far as it goes, creates a perpetuity, that is, 
an estate unalienable till the contingency be deter- 
mined one way or another t The period witfim 
which the contingency must happen and the exe- 
cutory devise take effect is confined to a life or 
lives m being, including among those lives children 
then in ventre sa mere, and twenty-one years be- 

* ConnnenlanM on the Lewi of Eo^Uadj vol i pp 

04 95 

t Bee Feerae e Gontlnfent Remelnden pp 489 4d0 , Sth edlUon 
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yondthe deaths such life or li\e^ and the time of 
geBtation, bo as to allo^ for the birth of a child in 
ventre sa mere * Availing himself of this rule, 
by \ihich it was in the pol^er of the owner of the 
estate to suspend not onl\ the ownership of the in- 
heritance for the limited time, but also to suspend 
the riKht to the intermediate enjoyment, so as to 
accumulate the income and add it to the principal, 
and thus aggrandize the remote issue of the family 
at the expense of the present, and perhaps the two 
or three succeeding generations, Mr Thellusson 
fixed on the lives of all his sons, and all his grand- 
sons bom in his lifetime, or who should be living 
at his death, or then in lentre sa mere (Tor such 
seems to be the constmction of his will), as the 
period during which the income of his property 
should accumulate fir the benefit of those persons 
wh ), at the end of that period, *.hould answer the 
description of the heirs male of the respective 
bodies of his three sons The property consisted 
(if a Imded estate of abuit 4000/ a-\ear, and 
per«onaltv considered to be above half a million 
sterlinc: , the probable amount of the accumulated 
fund was calculated at 10,000,000/ , without taking 
into account the possible minorit) at the end of the 
term which might involve the accumulation of a 
much greater sum t 

The Will gave rise to two suits in Chancery , 
one, on a bill brought b\ the widow of Mr Thel- 
lusson, and his sons and daughters, and the hus- 
bands of the daughters, to invalidate the trusts, 
created b\ the will, of the testator's general real 
estate and the residue of his personal estate, and 
to substitute a resulting trust for his heir and next 
of kin , the other, on a cross bill b\ the acting 
trustees and executors, to substantiate the trusts of 
the will, and to direct the manner of carrying them 
into execution 

The causes were heard in Lincoln's Inn Hall, in 
December, IIOS, before the lord cb inccllor Lough- 
borough assisted by Sir Richard Pepper Arden, 
Mr Justice Buller, and Mr ^u^^iue Lawrence 
The lord chancdlor decreed tlie deM«cs and li- 
mitations to be valid, and i,avc directions accord- 
ing!} The widow and children appealed to the 
House of Lords The ajipeal was heard in the 
House of Lords on the 25th of June, 1S05, and 
several other days , and, after the argument had 
been heard, certain questions, embracing the lead- 
ing pomu of the case, were, on the motion of Lord 
Eldon, who had succeeded Lord Loughborough os 
chancellor, proposed to the judges The unanimous 
opinion of the judges, pronounced by Lord Chief 
Baron Macdonald, was favourable to the trusts of 
the will , and, upon the motion of the lord chan- 
cellor, the decree was affirmed X 

The ab)ve will being, however, considered, 
though within the letter, as an abuse of the rule 
of law, and a contrivance to avoid its pnnciple, 

• Bauer’s Hole In Pnsni* C R. p SIS 

t TnallnaOD 0 Wundfeid SVes Ml, and see BaUers Boto to 
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the act m question, the statute 39 anddOOeo III. 
c 98, was passed, which enacts, ** That no person 
or persons shall, after the passing of this ac t, by 
any deed or deeds, surrender or surrenders, will, 
codicil, or otherwise howsoever, settle or dispose 
of any real or Mrsonal property, so and in such 
manner that the rents, issues, profits, or produce 
thereof, shall be wholly or partially accumulated, 
for any longer term than the life or lives of any 
such grantor or grantors, settler or settlers , or the 
term of twenty-one years from the death of any 
such grantor, settler, devisor, or testator , or during 
the minorit) or respective minorities of any person 
or persons who shall be living, or in ventre sa mere^ 
at the time of the death of such grantor, devisor, 
or testator , or during the minoritj or respective 
minorities only of an> person or persons who, 
under the uses or trusts of the deed, surrender, 
will, or other assurances, directing such accumula- 
tions, would, for the time being, if of full age, be 
entitled unto the rents, issues, and profits, or the 
interest, dividends, or annual produce so directed 
to be accumulated and, in ever> case where any 
accumulation shall be directed otherwise than as 
aforesaid, such direction shall be null and void, 
and the rents, issues, profits, and produce of such 
propert} so directed to be accumulated, shall, so 
long as the same shall be directed to be accumu- 
lated contraiy to the provisions of this act, go to 
and be received by such person or persons as would 
have been entitled thereto if such accumulation 
had not been directed^" But, bv sect 2, it is 
provided that the act shall not extend ** to any 
provision for payment of debts of any grantor, 
settler, or devisor, or other person or person'*, or 
to any provision for raising portions for any child 
or children of any grantor, settler, or devisor, or 
anv child or i hildren of any person taking any in- 
terest under anv such conveyance, settlement, or 
devise, or to any direction touching the produce of 
timber or wood upon any lands or tenements, but 
that all such prov isions and directions shall and 
may he made and given as if this act had not 
passed " 

Upon the construction of this act it has been 
settl^ that limitations on trusts for accumulation, 
which do not violate the common-law rule against 
perpetuities, but exceed the period prescribed by 
the statute, are void only for the excess beyond 
that period * But, on the other hand, if the trust 
for accumulation exceed the limit fixed by the law 
before the statute, it is altogether void, and inca- 
pable of taking effect even for the period allowed 
by the statute f It is also to be observed that the 
act does not at all affect the rule respecting the 
property itself, but merely limits the extent to which 
the income of that property may be accumulated 

Some of the pnnci^ questions connected with 
the subject have ansen on the construction of the 
clause as to the destination of the income directed 

* CMSHhi 0 Veic. 9 Vaik 117 
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to be accumulated, after the expiration of the penod 
for which the accumulation can take place con- 
formably to the BtatutP The result of the caaea 
aeema to be that the income, nihich the statute for- 
bids to be accumulated, must go as in case of in- 
testac} * The above act, which was framed by 
Lord Loughborough, has been characterised by 
Lord Brougham as ** an act which, though it has 
not often received the aid of judicial interpretation, 
has hardly ever been discussed in courts eitl^er of 
law or equity without the judge having occasion 
to observe upon the inartificial, and, in several re- 
spects, ill-dehned language, in which its provisions 
are expressed ’* t 

By the statute 25 Geo III c 35, entitled * An 
Act ior the more easy and effectual sale of lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments of crown debtors, 
or ( f their sureties,* the court of exchequer, on 
application of his majest}*s attomev -general in 
a summary way, was authorised to order the estate 
of any debtor to his majest), his heirs and suc- 
cessors and the right and interest of such debtor 
in any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, which 
should be extended under an} writ of extent, or 
BO much thereof as should be sufficient to satisfy 
the debt for which the same should have been so 
extended, to be sold in such manner as the said 
court should direct , and the act directed the con- 
veyance of the lands, tenements, or hereditaments 
so decreed to be sold, to be made to the purchaser 
by hiB majeBty*e remembrancer in the said court 
of exchequer or his deput}, under the direction of 
the said court, by a deed of bargain and sale, to 
be inrolled in the same court The surplus, if 
an\, of such purchaBe-mone\, after pajment of the 
debt and all costs incurred b} the crown in en- 
forcing the pa}ment of such debt, was to be paid 
to the person or persons entitled thereto 

By the statute 39 and 40 Geo 111 c 56, enti- 
tled * An Act for relief of persons entitled to en- 
tailed estates to be purchased with tiust moneys,* 
It IS enacted that, where money under the control 
of a court of equity, or ot or to which an} indi\i- 
duals as trustees are poBsessed or entitled, shall be 
subject to be invested in the purchase of freehold 
or copyhold premises, to be settled in such manner 
that It should be competent to the first tenant in 
tail to bar estates tail and remainders, it shall 
not be necessary to have such money actually so 
invested, but the court, on petition of the first 
tenant in tail, and the person or persons having 
any antecedent particular estate or estates (being 
adults, or, if femes covert, being separately ex- 
amined in court or upon commission), may order 
such money to be paid to them, or applied as they 
shall appoint. 

We have before mentioned^ that the law of in- 
surance might almost be said to have grown up 
under Lord Mansfield’s administration of the 

* Eyre v Manden 2 Kee A04 See elw GiilBthi v Vere S Vee 
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chief justiceship of the ^King’s Bench By the 
statute of the 43rd of Elizabeth* i particular court 
(a court now entirely disused) for the trial of causes 
relative to policies of insurance in a summary way 
was erected , and to that end the statute ordained 
that a commission should issue yearly, directed to 
the judge of the Admiralty, the recorder of Lon- 
don, two doctors of the civil law, two common 
law} era, and eight merchant*!, empowering any 
five of them to hear and determine all such causes 
arising in London , and it also gave an appeal 
from their decision, by way of bill, to the court of 
chancer\ Since the above-mentioned statute va- 
rious enactments ha\ e from time to time been made 
respecting the subject of insurance Of these the 
principal were, the 13 and 14 Charles IT c 23, 
entitled “ An additional Act concerning matter of 
assurance used amongst merchants ,** the 6 Geo 1 
c 18, whereby his majesty is empowered to grant 
charters to two distinct companies fur assurance of 
ships, and for lending money on bottomry, the 
19 Geo II c 37, which prohibits all contracts of 
insurance on ships, and on merchandises or effects 
laden thereon, b} wa} of gaming or wagering 
Mr Millar, in his ‘Treatise on Insurance,’* ob- 
serves, that the object of insurance, strictly speak- 
ing, IS not to make a positive gain, but to avoid 
actual damage and harm from the event provided 
against , and that by the ordinances of almost all 
the commercial states in Europe wagers uj^n 
mercantile adventure are totally prohibited He 
also notices the distinction between an insurance 
against positive loss and upon expected profit, a 
distinction overlooked in this country, though the 
French regulation prchibits merchants purchasing 
insurance on the expected profits of their goods, 
and by the ordinance of Coningsberg all in- 
surances on expected gam of future ireight moneys, 
securing wagers, art fcrbiddcn By the 14 Geo III 
c 48, the above rule is extended to insurances 
upon lives all ^iich in«urances being thereby pro- 
hibited, except in cases where the persons insuring 
shall have an ii tercst in the life or death of the 
persons lusuicd B} the statute 25 Geo III c 
44, no p dicy of insurance on ships or goods is to 
be made without inserting the names of the per- 
sons really interested therein, or the names of the 
persons who shall effect the same as the agents of 
the persons severally interested therein The 
above act was repealed by the 28 Geo III. c 56, 
which enacts that “it shall not be lawful for any 
person or persons to make or effect, or cause to lie 
made or effected, any policy or policies of assur- 
ance upon any ship or ships, vessel or vessds, or 
upon any goods, merchandises, effects, or other 
property whatsoever, without first inserting or 
causing to be inserted in such policy or policies of 
assurance the name or names, or the usual style 
and firm of dealing, of one or more of the persons 
interested in such insurance, or without instead 
thereof first inserting or causing to be inserted m 
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■uch policy ot '^licies of asBurance the name or 
of iht iifual Bhle and firm of dealing, of 
the coniignor or conBignors, consignee or con- 
iigneeB, of the goods, merchandises, effects or 
property so to be insured , or the name or names, 
or the usual style and firm of dealing, of the ]>er- 
Bon or persons residing in Great Bnlain^ ^ho 
shall receive the order tor and effect such policy 
or policies of assurance, or of the person or per- 
sons who shall give the order or direction to the 
agent or agents immediate!) employed to negotiate 
or effect such policy or policies of assurance*’ 
In the case of Bell v Gibson* it uas held suffi- 
cient that the broker for the plaintiff, who effected 
the policy, was therein called without statmg 
for whom 

The statute 36 Geo III c 90, entitled “An 
Act for the relief of persona equitabh and benefi- 
cially entitled to, or interested in, the se\eral stocks 
and annuities transferable at the Bank of England 
(14th Ma^, 1796),**t enacts that, when trustees, 
in whose names stocks shall be standing at the 
Bank, shall be absent, out of the jurisdiction or 
not amenable to the proeess of tlie courts of 
Chancery and E\chequer, or shall be bankrupts, 
or lunatics, or shall refuse to transfer the stoek, 
Ac , or It shall be uncertain whetlur vuch trustees 
are living, the said courts, in an\ cause depinding 
therein, may order the stock to be transfern d, and 
the dividends paid, and, when all the trustees can 
not be found, may order the forthcoming ones to 
transfer stock, Ac The second section orders 
that, if bankrupts refuse t) transfer stock standing 
m their own right, the 1 rd chancellor ma\ order 
It to be transferred to the assignees B) the third 
section, stock st ending in the names of lunatics, or 
their committees, mav , in certain cases, be orde red 
by the lord chancellor to be transferred into the 
names of any new committees or otherwise Bv 
the fourth section the ac t is declared t > be an in- 
demnit} to the Bank of England for all things 
done pursuant thereto Three or four vears after, 
the statute 39 and 40 Geo III c 30, w us p issed, 
to enable courts of equity to compel a transfer of 
stock in suits without making the Governor and 
Compan) of the Bank of England, or the United 
Company of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies, or the Governor and Company of Mer- 
chants of Great Britain trading to the South Seas 
or other parts of \menca, party thereto 

By the 38 Geo III c 87, entitled “An Act for 
the administration of assets, in cases where the 
executor to whom probate has been granted is out 
of the realm (28th June, 1798), ’ if at the expira- 
tion of twelve months from a testator’s decease the 
pzecutor to whom probate is granted shall not 
reside within the junsdiction of his majesty’s 
courts, any creditor, next of km, or legatee, may, 
an making the affidavit theremato mention^, ob- 
tain apecial administration on a five-shilling stamp 
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The act also contains provisions for the collecting 
of outstanding debts , for the transfer of stock be- 
longing to the estate of the deceased , and for the 
case where an infant is sole executor, in which case 
administration with the will annexed is to be 
granted to the guardian of such infant, till the in- 
fant is twenty-one 

By the 37 Geo III c 38, entitled “An Act 
for the encouragement of the arts of designing 
and printing linens, cottons, calicoes, and muslins, 
by vesting the properties thereof m the de- 
signers, printers, and proprietors, lor a limited 
time,’* from June 1, 1787, the proprietor of any 
original pattern for printing linen is to have the 
sole right of printing it for the time of itao months 
to commence from the day of the first publishing 
thereof, the name of the printer or proprietor to 
be printed at each end of every piece of linen, cot- 
ton, Ac Bv the 34 Geo III c 23, the term was 
extended to three months, and the former act (ex- 
cept BO far as varied bv the latter act) was made 
jierpetual The time here granted will appear 
vtrv short when compared with that in the case of 
the copyright of bioks, vet, when the difference 
in the natUTCs of the respective species of property 
IS considered, there m ly be found to be some pro- 
portnn between the respective cases The period 
of duration of the designs treated of in the two 
statutes above mintioned may be estimated as 
bearing, to the ptriod of duration of a literary 
comp iBition, somewhat the jiroportion of two or 
thn e months to fourteen or twentj eight years 

Bv the 38 Geo In c. 71, entitled “An Act 
i r encouraging the art of making new models and 
casts of busts and other things therein mentioned 
(21st June, 1798),“ the sole right and property of 
making models or casts of any bust, or any part of 
till human figure, or any statue of the human 
figure, or the head, or any jiart, or the statue of 
anv animal, is vested in the original proprietor 
for fourteen vears Persons making copies of any 
model or ras* without the written consent of the 
proprietor mav be prosecuted for damages by a 
spec lel action on the case, except such persons as 
shall purchase the same of the original proprietor 

>\e may here notice several statutes of consider 
able importance passed during the present inriod, 
which arc at least closely connected with the 
transfer of jiropertv 

Bv the statutes 20 Geo III c 28 , 23 Geo III 
c 58, and 29 Geo III c 51, a stamp duty was 
imposed on the receipt or other discharge for any 
legacy left by any will, or other testamentary in- 
strument, or for any share or part of a personal 
estate divided by force of the statute of distribu- 
tions, or the custom of an) province or place The 
36 Geo III c 52, was then passed, which repeals 
the duties imposed on the receipt by the previous 
acts, and imposes new duties on the legacy itself 
Section 2 enacU “that upon every legacy, spe- 
cific or pecuniary, or of any other dcscnption, of 
the amount or vidue of 20/ or more, given by 
any will or testamentary mstrument of any person 
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who diflll die after the pamng of this act, out of 
the personal estate of the person so dying, and also 
upon the clear residue and upon every part of the 
clear residue of the personal estate of every person 
who shall so die, whether testate or intestate, and 
leave personal estate of the clear value of 1001 or 
upv^ards, which shall remain after deducting debts, 
funeral expenses, and other charges, and specific 
and pecuniary legacies (if any), whether the title 
to such residue, or to any part thereof, shall accrue 
by virtue of any testamentary disposition, or upon 
intestacy, there shall be raised levied, collected, 
and paid unto and for the use uf his maje^tv , his 
heirs and successors, the several duties after the 
rates and in manner following, (that is to sa}), 
where any such legacj, or aiij residue or part 
of residue of any such personal estate, shall be 
given or «»hall pass to or for the benefit of a bro- 
ther or Bister of the deceased, or any descendant 
of a brother or sister of the deceased, there shall 
be charged a duty of 2/ for everv 100/ of the 
value of any such legaev, or residue or part of 
residue, and so after the same rate for any greater 
or less sum , and where anv such legacj , or an j 
residue or part of residue of any such personal 
estate, shall be given or shall pass to or for the 
benefit of a brother or sister, of a father or 
mother of the deceased, or any descendant of 
a brother or sister, of a father or mother of the 
deceased, there bhull be charged 31 for every 
100/ of the value of such legaev, or residue 
or part of residue, and so after the same rate for 
any greater or less sum, and where an} such 
legaev, or an} residue or part of residue of any 
such personal estate, shall be given or bhall pass 
to or for the benefit of a brother or sister, of a 
grandfather or grandmother of the deceased, or 
anv descendai of a brother or sister of a grand 
father or grandmother of the deceased, there shall 
be charged a dut} of 4/ for ever} 100/ of the 
value of such legaev, or residue or part of residue, 
and BO after the same rate for any greater or less 
sum , and where any such legaev or residue or 
part of residue of any such personal estate, shall 
be given or shall pass to or for the benefit of any 
person in any other degree of collateral consangui- 
nity to the deceased than is hereinbefore described, 
or any stranger in blood to the deceased, there 
shall be charged a duty of 6/ for ever} 100/ of 
the value of such legacy, or residue or part of 
residue, and so after the same rate for any greater 
or less sum Provided always, that nothing herein 
contained shall extend to charge with any duty any 
Icgac}, or any residue or part of residue of any 
personal estate, which shall be given or shall pass 
to or for the benefit of the husband or wife of the 
deceased, or to or for the benefit of any of the ro}al 
family ** By section 6 the duties were to be paid 
by file executors or administrators on retaining or 
paying the legacies By section 8 the value of any 
»egacy given by way of annuity was to be calculated, 
and the duty chargeable thereon was to be charged, 
according to the tables in the schedule thereunto 


annexed, and the duty was to be paid by instal- 
ments Section 28 imposed a peu^ty of 10/ per 
cent for paying or receiving legacies without stamp 
reempts And by section 27 no written receipt for 
any legacy or part of any legacy, or for the residue 
of any personal estate or any part of such resi- 
due, in respect whereof any duty was thereby 
imposed, shall be received m evidence, or be avail- 
able in any manner whatever, unless the same 
shall be stamped as required by the act * 

Before the statute 37 Geo 111 c 136, if an in- 
strument was unstamped or improperly stamped, 
the defect could only have been rectified by the 
pavment of the accumulated penalties which were 
inflicted bv the several acts imposing stamp-duties , 
and a stamp exceeding was m many cases equally 
fatal with one falling below the required standard f 
To remedy this evil the statute 37 Geo 111 c 136, 
was passed, to enable the commissioners of stamp- 
dutiLS to stamp deeds and other instruments, bills 
of exchange, promissory and other notes, in the 
cases therein mentioned By section 1 it is en- 
acted that instTuments (except bills of exchange, 
promissor} notes, or other notes, drafts, or orders) 
on stamps of a different denomination, but of an 
equal or greater value than the proper stamp, on 
production at the stamp office, and pa}ment of the 
legal duty and *>/ penalty, mav be stamped with 
the proper stamp Section 5, after reciting the 
statute 31 Geo 111 c 25, whereby it was enacted 
** that all vellum, parchment, and paper, before 
an} bill of exchange, promissory note, or other 
note liable to an} stamp-duty by the said act im- 
posed, should be engrossed, printed, or wntten 
thereon, should be brought to the head office for 
stamping such vellum, parchment, and paper, and 
that It should not be lawful for the commissioners 
for managing the duties on stamped vellum, parch- 
ment, and paper, or their officers, to stamp any 
vellum, parchment, or paper, at any time after any 
bill of exchange, promissory note, or other note, 
draft, or order, should be written thereon, under 
any pretence whatsoever,** enacts that bills of ex- 
change, promissory notes, or other notes, drafts, or 
orders, made after the passing of that act, and 
liable to any stamp-duty under the above-recited 
act, if on stamps of equal or superior value to thH 
stamp required, though of a different denomination 
Irom the legal, may be properly stamped, on pay- 
ment of the duty and a penalt} It may be u^ul 
to add here, though somewhat by anticipation, that 
the 5th section oi the statute 43 Geo III c 127. 
An Act for consolidating the duties on atamped 
vellum, parchment, and paper, in Great Bntam, 
after reciting that by statute 37 Geo III c 136 
It IS enacted that it ihall be lawful for the said 
commissioners or their officers, upon payment of 
the duty and a penalty of 5/ in the said act men- 
tioned, to stamp any vellum, parchment, or paper, 
whereupon any matrument, matter, or thing (ez- 

* Th« Uit General ^tamp Act 59 Qeo III o 184 doei not fUl 
within the preeent period 
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cept bills of ^Aohange, promissory notes, or other 
notes, drafts, or orders) shall have been or shall 
be engrossed, printed, or vvritten, liable in respect 
thereof to be stamped ^ith a stamp or stamps of a 

S irticular denomination or value, and thereon 
ere is or shall be impressed any stamp or stamps 
of a different denomination, but of an equal or 
greater v alue, m certain oeses therein mentioned , 
and that it vvas expedient to permit the same to be 
done iKithout the payment of the said penalty,’* 
enacts ** that it shall be la'wful for the said com- 
missioners or their officers, from and after the 
passing of this act, to stamp any such vellum, 
parchment, or paper (except os aforesaid) in any 
of the cases hcreinbefort mentioned, without pay- 
ment of the said penaltv of 5/ required by the 
said recite 1 net , an 1 cv erv instrument, matter, or 
thing 8 stamped shall have and he dc incd of the 
like force and validity as if the sai 1 penaltv f 5/ 
had been paid pursuant to the directi ns of the said 
act *’ Ihe statute 48 Geo III c 14^), § 4, enacts 
* that no •‘tamp appropriated to denote the duty 
charged on anv partieular instrument, and bearing 
the name of such instrument on the face then of, shall 
be used for denoting anv other dutv of the same 
amount, or, if oo used, the same shall be of no av ail ’ 
The more recent statutes 50 Geo III c 35, 
§ 16, and j 5 Geo III c 184, § 10, have, observes 
Mr Collins,* “ relieved the subject fr im a good 
deal of difficultv ” The latter statute declares, 
** tliat from and af er the passing of this act all 
instruments fur or upon which any stamp or 
stamps shall have been used of an improper deno- 
mination or rate of dutv, but of equal or greater 
value in the whole with or than the stamp or 
stamps which ought regularlv to have been used 
thereon, shall nevertheless be deemed valid and 
effectual in the law, except in cases where the 
stamp or stamps used on such instruments shall 
have been spcciallv appropriated tu anv other in- 
strument, by having its name on the fice thereof’* 

III CuiMiNAL Legislation 
The effect of the French revolution in England is 
very discernible in the number and character of the 
acts relating to political offences passed during the 
present period The alarm and consequent ac- 
tivity of the goveniment arc manifested b the 
rapid succession of such enactments as the follow 
mg — An Act for the safety and preservation of 
his majesty’s person and government against trea- 
sonable anid seditious practices and attempts [18th 
December, 179D]”t, “An Act for the more 
effcctudll) prevenUng seditious meetings and as- 
sembhes [Iftth December, 1795] **J, ‘ An Act 
for the better prevention and punishment of at- 
tempts to seduce persons serving in his majesty’s 
forces by sea or land from their duty and alle 
glance to his majesty , or to incite them to mutiny 
or disobedience [6th June, 1797] ^ , “An Act 
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for more effectually preventing the administering 
or taking of unlawful oaths [19th July, 1797] •** , 
“ An Act for the more effectual suppression of 
societies established for seditious and treasonable 
purposes, and for better preventing treasonable and 
seditious practices |_12th July, 1799] ’t> “An 
Act to repeal so much of an act passed in the 
seventh year of the reign of Queen Anne, and also 
BO much of an act paased in the seventeenth year 
of the reign of hia late majesty King George the 
Second, as puts an end to the forfeiture of inherit- 
ances upon attainder of treason, after the death of 
the Pretender and his sons [12th July, 1799] ’’ I , 
“ An Act for regulating trials for high treason and 
misprision of high treason in certain cases [28th 
July 1800] *§ 

By the statute 30 Geo III c 48, the punish- 
ment of burning women for high or petit treason 
IS abolished, and hanging by the neck is substi- 
tuted instead of it 

By the first section of the statute 36 Geo III 
c 7 (enacted only for the life of George III but 
made perpetual by the statute 57 Geo III c 6), 
in consideration of ’ the daring outrages offered to 
his majesty’s most sacred pcrsin, in his passage to 
and fr im parliament at the opening of the session, 
and also the continued attempts of wicked and 
evil-disposed persons to disturb the tranquillity of 
his majesty’s kingdom, particularly bj the multi- 
tude of seditious pamphlets and speeches daily 
pnnted, published, and dispersed, with unremitted 
industry, and with a tfiinscendant boldness, in con- 
tempt of his majestvs royal person and dignity, 
and tending to the overthrow of the laws, govern 
ment, and happv constitution of these realms, ’ it 
was enacted that, if any person or persons whatso 
ever, within the realm or without, shall compass or 
intend death, destruction, or any bodily harm tend 
im, thereto, maiming or wounding imprisoiimeiit 
or re<«traint of the king, c r to depose him from the 
style, honour, or kingly name of the imperial 
crown of these realms, or to levy war against him 
within this realm, in order by force or constraint to 
compel him to change his measures or councils, or 
in rdcr to put any constraint uiion or intimidate 
both hnuses or either house of pailiament, or to 
move or stir any foreigner with force to invade this 
realm or anv of his majesty s dominions, and such 
compassing or intentions shall express bv publish- 
ing any printing or writing, or by any other overt 
act , being legally convicted thereof, upon the oaths 
of two lawful and credible witnesses, upon trial, or 
otherwise bv due course of law, then every such 
person shall be adjudged a traitor, and suffer death 
and forfeit as in cases of high treason Mr Jus- 
tice Coleridge remarks that perhaps all the offences 
enumerated in this statute were already charge 
able as overt acts of compassing the death of the 
king , but this makes them substantive treasona g 
The statute 36 Geo HI c 8, was only to eon- 
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tinue in force for three \earB from the day of itn 
pauing, and until the end of the then ne\t besaion 
of parliament, and therefore expired at the end of 
that time, but some of ita proMsions «vere con- 
tinued and extended in the statute 39 Geo III 
c 79, particularly those against places for lecturing, 
debating, or reading books, pamphlets, newspapers, 
or other publications, where monev should be paid 
for admission, unless previousl} licenced The 
reason given for this clause in the first mentioned 
act, and repeated in part in the latter, illustrates 
the state of public feeling at the time, and is as 
follows “ Whereas certain houses, rooms, or 
places within the cities of London and Westmin- 
ster, and in the neighbourhood thereof, and in 
other places, have of late been frequenth used for 
the purpose of ddnenng lectures and discourses 
on ai d concerning supposed public grievances, and 
mutters relating to the laws, constitution, and go- 
ernment and policv of these kingdoms, and ti eat- 
ing and debating on and concerning the same, 
ind undei pretence theieof, lectures or discourses 
line been delivered, and debates held, tending to 
stii up hatred and contempt of liis majest}’s rival 
person and of the government and constitution of 
tins realm as bv law ebtubhshed ** 

The ub )ve statute, 36 Geo III c 8, contains a 
form oi proclamation to be made fir the dispeision 
of rioters, in the same words as that of 1 Geo 1 
••t 2, c 5 (Riot \ct) , and, as we omitted to give 
the 1 ist named act its due notice in its proper place. 
It mav be useful to devote a few words to it here 
1 he riotous assembling of twelve persons < r more, 
and n it dispersing bv prAilamati n was hrs made 
hiuh treas in bv statute S and 4 Edw VI c 3 , 
which statute was repealed bv statute 1 Mar c 1, 
with the other treasons created since the 25 Edw 
Ilf , but w iS in substance re enacted b} statute 
1 Mar St 2, c 12, which made the sime ofieiice 
a simple film} These statutes specified the na- 
ture of the riots thev were meant to suppress , and, 
if the ]}ersons were commanded li\ prod imation 
to disperse, and they did not, it was b} the statute 
of Mary made felony, but within the benefit of 
clergv , and the act indemnified the peace officers 
and tlieir assistants, if thev killed anv of the mob 
in endeavouring to suppress such not This act 
was at first made only for a }ear, but was after- 
wards continued for the queen's life, and it was 
revived (1 Eliz c 16) and continued during the 
life of Elizabeth also , and then expired ** From 
the accession of James I ” observes Blackstone, 
** to the death of Queen Anne, it was never once 
thought expedient to revive it ” * And it migl t be 
a curious and not altogether unimportant specula- 
tion to inquire what effect this may have had on the 
momentous events that fill the hiatory of the seven- 
teenth century in England Guizot has especially 
paTticubrnsed, as one of the elements of political 
advancement before the other nations of the earth 
that were peculiar to the people of England, the 
right of assembling, and of being armed, one of 
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the moat preciouf heir-looms that had come down 
to them from the free and warlike barbarians from 
whom they were descended There is, to he sure, 
a vast difference between the orderly, though armed, 
assembling of a nation, and the riotous assembling 
of such portions of a nation as assembled in the 
No Pojiery riots of 1780 in London Still, if the 
acts «^pecihed above had been in force in the reign 
of Charles 1 , we are inclined to think that they 
would have tin own difficulties in the wav of the 
party opposed to the king, at least at the com- 
mencement of their caieer After things got so 
far as they had done when Oliver Cromwell began 
t) drill and preach to liis Ironsides, such statutes, 
indeed, would have been little regarded , but they 
might have somewhat retarded the progress of 
things to that point 

In the first vear of George I the provisions of 
the former statutes against riotous a«8embling were 
renewed and made perpetual, with large additions 
lor, whereas the foimer acta expressl} defined and 
•specified what shiuld be iccouuted a not, the sta- 
tute 1 Geo I St 2, r 5 (commonlv called the Riot 
Act), enacts, (fenti i//?/, that, if an} persons, to the 
number of twelve or mure, are unlaw full v assembled 
to the disturbance of the peace, an 1 be commanded 
bv proclamation bv tne justice of the peace, sheriff, 
or under-sherifi oi a countv, or the mav or, bailiff, 
or other head officer of a town, to disperse, and, 
notwithstanding such prochmalion shall continue 
together for one h>ur afterwards, such continuing 
together shall be ftl mv w ithout benefit of clergy 
By the sc con I secti n it is cn icte I that the }ustice 
of the peace, or other person authorised bv the act 
to make the said pioelamation, shall, among die said 
rioters, or as lu ar to them as he can safelv come, 
with a loud voice command silence, and then mike 
proclamation in these words, oi like in c fleet — 

“ Our Sovereign Lord the King chargeth and 
^ommandeth all persons, being assemble 1, imme- 
diate!} to disperse themselves, and peiceablv to de- 
part to their habitations or to their lawful business, 
upon the pa ns contained in the act ma le in the 
first year of King George for prev en mg tumults 
and riotous assemblies — God save the King ’ 

“ If the reading of the proclamation,** says 
Blackstone, “ be by force opposed, or the reader 
be m any manner wilfully hindered from the 
reading ot it, such oppusers and hinderers are 
felons without benefit of clergy, and all peiaena 
to whom such proclamation ought to have Keeii 
mide and knowing of such hinderance, and xtot 
dis^iersing, art felons without benefit of clergy 
There » the like indemnifying clause, in case any 
of the mob be unfortunately killed in the endea- 
vour to disperse them , being copied from the act 
of Queen Mary And, by a subsequent clause of 
the new act, if any persons, ao riotously assembled, 
begin, even before proclamation, to pull down any 
church, chapel, meeting-house, dwelling house, or 
outhouses, they shall Ik felons without benefit of 
clergy *** 
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Thus the puaishment of persons unlawfully as- 
sembling, if to the number of iuelve, ma\ be ca- 
pital, according to the circumstance'^ but the 
punishment tf persons so assembling, from the 
number of three to tin en, is fine and imprison- 
ment onh The «ame is the common law the 
puni'^hment in riots and routs , to which the pil 
lory h IS in aggrd\ated cases been sometimes super 
idded * The distinction between a not a lout, 
and an unlauful assembly seems at comm n law 
to be this — A not is where three or mi re actualU 
do an unlawful act with Molence, or e\cn do a 
lawful act, as abating a nuisn cc m a violent and 
tumultuous manner t lout is where three or 
more assimblc for an uni wfil design and mo\e 
in it, 1 lit d ) n t execute it X \ti uni w fu! a\ 
semlli/ IS wlieii thite r more •assemble tc do an 
unlawful act, but do no hin. 

\t common law ever\ sheriff, under sheriff, an 1 
e\cr\ other peace officer, as constal Ics, Ac mn^ 
and ought to do all tint m them lies towards th 
BuppicsBing of a not, in 1 mTV comm ni all other 
jiersons whits cier *0 assist them thcrtin ‘ \n{l 
b^ the sfitute 13 Hen IV c 7, an\ two jiisticca, 
♦oeethcr with the sheriff or under sheriff of the 
count^, ma\ come with the p ise comitatu if netd 
be, and sup] re^s any such nut asscmbl} or rout, 
arrest the noUrs, and record upon the spet the 
nature an 1 Lircumstances r f the wh ile transaction , 
which record alone shall be a sufficient con\icti ii 
of the offenders In the intcrpretaticn of which 
statute It h ith been h Idcn, that all persons, n iblc 
men, and others except w omc n, clcr-,^ men, pers ns 
decrtpit, and inf nls undir fifteen, arc hound ti 
attend the jusiues m iup])ressing a ri t, undir 
pain ( f fine and imprisonment , and that dn> hit- 
terj wounliiu, or killing the rioters, that ms} 
happen in suppressing the not, is justifiable ” |I 
But, thougli, as wc have seen above, it is n t 
difficult to d stinguish between tht legal mean ngs 
of the rcspectnc w ir Is n f, roiU, and unlauiul 
assemiiiyf to si> absulutd}, and without min ic- 
ference to this technical distinction, whit shnll 
constitute an assembly of persons unlavjul s b> 
no means so easy a matter This becomes int 
merely a legal, but a constitutional question of 
much nicetv At common hw, an unlawful as 
sembl\ is, according to the general opinion of 
lawyers, an assembling together of persons having 
an intention to do a thing, whidi, if it were exe- 
cuted, would make them n i ers,but neither actualh 
executing it, nor making a motion towards its exe- 
cution^ Mr Seijeant Hawkins, however, consi- 
ders this much too narrow a definition , and thinks 
t]Ml any meetmg of great numbers of people, with 
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such citcumstances of terror as cannot but endan- 
ger the public peace, and raise fears and jealousies 
among the king’s subjects, seems properly to be 
called an unlawful assembly, as where ^at num- 
bers, complaining of a common grievance, meet 
together armed m a warlike manner, m order to 
I consult together concerning the most proper means 
f )T the redress of such grievance ♦ According to 
d finition or opinion it is tolerably plain that 
the English constitution would be deprived of one 
of according to M Guizot, its most peculiar and 
characienstic elements — an element which that 
prof und ii quirer into the philosophy of history 
colliders is having materially aided in placing 
Englai d •-) far in advance of the other European 
nat ons as reg irtls free iiistituti ns — ^the right of 
asscml ling armed If the above definition of an 
unlaw f I assembh had been attempted to be car 
ned into effect about the time th t Mr Attorney- 
general N v’s writ of shij moiiev was produced 
we are inclined t) think that it would have shared 
the same file as that attempted rtviv il of an obso 
Ictc ] rer ^ative 

Bv the statute 39 Gto III c 79 (which was 
iniended bv the statute 57 Ge) III c 19), all so 
Cl le aic to I c deemed unlawful the members 
wilt reef shill he required t take an^ oath unlaw 
All undei the hialiite 37 Geo III e 123, or anv 
oath, test, Ac nit authorised bv law , or which 
shall have anv members, committees, Ac not 
kti wn t) the SOCK tv at large, or the names of all 
the mtmheis whereof sh^**!! not be entered in regu 
larh) ks ir which shall act in separate or dis 
tinct blanches and the membirs thereof, anil 
persons correspjnding with or supporting them, 
frliill be (letmed guiltv tf in unlawful combination 
or con e li i icv I The ict w as not to extend t 
freemaso s* 1 idgcb X to Quakers meetings, 
Ac Offe dels under the act mav be proceeded 
against cither lummarilv before i ne justice of the 
p'*acc, or bv iiulietinent pers ms convicted befire 
i justice, I forfeit 20/ or sutler three months im 
prisoi Twenl , and } ersons conv icted on indictment, 
to be transported for seven vearsH Printers are 
to give a notice to the clerk of the peace, who 
shall grant a certificate and file the notice, at d 
transmit an attested c ipy to the seeretarv of state, 
under a pcnaltv of 20/ for keeping presses ui 
tv pcs with ut notice, or using them in any place 
not expressed therein % a similai provision ful 
lowb regarding persons carrying on the bubiness 
of a letter founder, or maker or seller of types for 
printing or of printing presses ** And the fol- 
low ing reason is assigned for these clauses of the 
act — “Whereas many societies, established of 
late years for treasonable and seditious purposes, 
and eswciallv the said societies of United English- 
men, United Scotsmen, Umted Irishmen, and 
United Britons, and the said society caffed the 
London Corresponding Society, and other corre- 
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Bponding societies, have at vanous times caused to 
be published, in great quantities, divers printed 
papers of an irreligious, treasonable, and s^itioiis 
nature, tending to revile our holy religion, and to 
bring the profession &nd worship thereof into con- 
tempt among the ignorant, and also to excite 
hatred and contempt of his majestj’s rojal person, 
government, and la^vs, and of the happ\ constitu- 
tion of these realms as by law established, and 
utterly to eradicate all principles of religion and 
morality, and such societies have dispersed such 
punted papers among the lower classes of the 
communiU, either giatis or at \er\ low prices, 
and with an activity and profusion beyond all 
former example, and whereas all persons printing 
or publishing an} papers or wiitings are bv law 
inswerable for the contents thereof, but such re- 
sponsibilit} hath of late been in a great degree 
eluded by the ••eeret punting and public ition of 
biich seditious, ininiorul, and irreligious papers or 
writinc^b as oforesaid and it is therefore highly 
important to the public peace that it should m 
tutiire bt known b} whom any such papers shall 
be printed ** 

1 he name md abode of the printerb are to be 
printed 111 every piper oi book, and printerb are 
t) keep a copv of e\er\ papci thev print, and 
VMM thereon the ninie and abode of their cni- 
])1 ver* Thia clause w is not to eitend to ini- 
j re‘-bi uib of eiigi iv mgs, or the printing bv lett r- 
] lesa jf name a and addresses, Ac , oi tj an) 

I ipeis iir the sale of ebtites or goods b\ auctieii 
I thcTwibe,t ner to alter anv lulcs or provibioiis 
lespecting newspapers J It miv le eld d hei , 
as having close connection with the subject, though 
nut stnctly within the jieriod, that the 23rd bedim 
)f the statute 57 Geo 111 c 19, decliies uiiliw- 
ful fiU) mtciiiig oi more than filtv jierbuns within 
the distance ed one mile from the gite of "West- 
n Ulster Hill (except such part', of the paribli of 
St Paul’s, Covent Garden, as arc within the said 
ell t nice), to p t tiuii lor any alterati ii ot matters 
ill chuicli (1 btute on an} dav on which the two 
Houses OI either House of Parliament shall meet 
and sit or on which his majesty’s Courts of Chan- 
cciv, Kings Bench, Common Pleas, and Ea- 
chequer, or any of them, or an} judge of an} of 
them, shall su in Westminster Hall 

Bv the 37 Geo III c 70 (made perpetual b} 
57 Geu 111 c 7), anv person who shall attempt 
to bcduce anv perbOii or persons serving in hib ma- 
je^t}’8 forces, b} sea or land, fiom his dut} and 
allegiance to his majestv, oi to invite such person 
or persons to mutiii} , shall, on being legall} con- 
victed of such ofiFence, be adjudged guilty of felony, 
and shall suffer death, as m cases of felony, with- 
out bencht of elerg} 

By the 37 Oeo III c 123 (rendered more 
efiectual by 52 Geo III c 104), persons adminis- 
tering or taking unlawful oaths, that is, oaths or 
engagements purporting or intended to bind the 
person taking the same to engage in any mutinous 
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or seditious purpose, or todistmi) the public peace, 
** or to be of any Bssociation, society, or confede- 
racy formed for any such purpose, or to obey the 
orders or commands of any committee or bodv of 
men not lavyfully constituted, or of any leader or 
commander or other person not having authority 
bv law for that purpose, or not to inform or give 
evidence against an} associate, confederate, or 
other person , or not to reveal or discover any upr 
lawful combination or confederac} , or not to 
reveal or discover any illegal act done or to be 
done , or not to reveal or discover on} illegal oath 
or engagement which ma} have been administered 
or tendered to or taken bj such person or persons, 
or to or b} any other person or persons or the 
import of any such oath or engagement, shall, on 
conviction thereof b} due course of law, be ad- 
judged guiltv of felon}, and may be transported 
for an} term of }ears not exceeding seven }ears; 
and ever} person who shall take any such oath or 
engagement, not being compelled thereto, shall, on 
conviction theieof b\ due course of law, be ad- 
judged guilt} of felon}, and may be transported for 
iiiv term of years not exceeding seven years.” 

The clause again t administering of an oath to 
ail} pera purporting to bind him not to reveal 
01 discover cin\ unlawful combination or conspi- 
ricv, nor an} illegal act done b} them, has been 
held to extend to a ci mbinatiuii for luising wages.* 

\ gainst those combinations of workmen to laise 
vva(,(s were likewise made the statutes 39 and 40 
Gtj III c 106) and 5 Glo I\ c 95, which, 
U^alicr with the other laws relating to the com lu- 
nation of workmen, were repealed b} the statute 
6 Gt I\ c 120 

B} the statute 39 Geu 111 c 93, so much of 
the statute 7 Ann c 21 (viz § 10), and also 
so much of the statute 17 Geo II c 39, as put 
an end t) the forfeiture of inheritance upon at- 
tainder of treason, after the death of the Pretender 
and hiB sons, was repealed 

B} the statute 39 and 40 Geo III c 93, in 
cases ot high treason and misprision of treason, 
where the overt act alleged in the indictment shall 
be assassination of the king, or any direct attempt 
against his life, Ac , the offender shall be tried in 
the same manner as if charged with murder, but 
punishable us in cases of high treason 

The number of statutes passed during this pe- 
iiod against riots, and offences attended widiinot 
and violence, is considerable The titles oi these 
acts will be sufficient to snow their general cha- 
racter, which is all that can be attempted hdlre 

An Act fur the better and more effectual protec- 
tiuii of stocking-frames, and the machines or en- 
gines annexed thereto or used therewith ; and for 
the punishment of persons deBtro}ing or injuring of 
such stocking-frames, machines, or engines, and 
the framework-knitted pieces, stockings, and other 
articles and goods used and made in the hosiery or 
framework-knitted manufactory, or breaking or 
destroying any machinery contained m any mul or 
• Bn «. Marki S But, IB? 
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miUi Hied ivay employed m preparing or 

ftpinBiag-alr mo3l or cotton for the use of the stock- 
An Act for better preventing of- 
ft^es in obstructing, destroying, or damaging 
■yjta or other vessels, and m obstructing seamen, 
Edmen, casters, and ship carpenters from pursu- 
ing their lawful occupations [17th June, 1793] "t 
—“An Act to prevent obstructions in the free 
passage of gram within the kingdom [ 18th Decem- 
ber, 1795] ^ An Act for the security of col- 

lieries and mines, and for the better regulation of 
colliers and miners [9th Juh, 1800] *’§ 

The present period is fertile iii statutes reliting 
to the subject ot forger\ The eailicr statutes on 
this subject are directed again<-t the forger of false 
deeds ,11 or against such as shall le\y an\ fine, or 
suffer any rtcoven, or ackiiuM ledge nn\ statute, 
recoj^izance, bad, or judgment in the iiiinic of any 
other person or persons not being privy and cun- I 
Bcnting thereto % But the later statutes since the • 
commencement of the national debt and the in- . 
\ention of bills of exchange are chiefly directed ' 
against the forging of powers to transfer stock,** | 
gainst the forging the acceptance of bills of ex- 
change, or the numbers or principal sums of ac- 
countable receipts for notes, bills, or other securi- 
ties for payment of money, or warrants or orders 
for payment of money or deliver\ of goods tt The 
establishment of the Bank of England and the 
system of banking generally has likewise produced 
statutes against the forging of the notes or bills 
of the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
Bngland , H and against the forgen of the notes 
and bills of exchange of persons carrying on the 
business of bankers ^ 

The definition gi\en by BlackBtone|||| of forgery 
IS, ** the fraudulent making or alteration of a w riting 
to the prejudice of another man’s right ,” which 
definition, observes Mr Justice Coleridge, in his 
note to the passage in Blackstone, “ seems too con- 
fined, if by the words * to the prejudice,’ Ac , it is 
intended to convey a notion that some one’s nght 
must actually be prejudiced by the forged wnting ; 
because it is clear that the offence is complete 
before publication of the instrument, and that it is 
enough if the counterfeiting be such whereby ano- 
ther may be prejudiced (East’s P.C c xix s 7.) 
In the short account which the author giies of this 
offence in the text, he principallv confines himself 
to the cases m which forgery may be committed , 
and, formidable as his list may appear, vet it may 
give the reader some idea how it might have been 
increased, to mention that Mr Hammond, in the 
title * Forgery,’ of his * Criminal Code,* has enu- 
merated more than four hundred statutes which 
contain provisions against the offence ” 
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In a former Book* we carried down the subject 
of benefit of clergy to the statute 6 Geo L, c 25, 
whereby persons convicted of any larceny, grand 
or petit, who by the law the% should be entitled to 
the benefit of clergvf and liable only to the penal- 
ties of burning in the hand, or whipping, might, 
at the discretion of the court, instead of such burn- 
ing in the hand, or whipping, be transported to 
America (or by statute 19 Geo. Ill c 74, to any 
other parts beyond the seas), for seien years ; and 
if they returned within that time, it should be 
felony without benefit of clergy. By the statutes 
16 Geo II c 15, and b Geo. Ill c 15,t other 
provisions were made for the more speedy and 
effectual execution of the laws relating to trans- 
portation By the statute 19 Geo III. c 74, all 
offenders liable to transportation might, in lieu 
thereof, at the discretion of the judges, be employed, 
if males (except in the case of petty larceny), in 
hard labour for the benefit of -^ome public naviga- 
tion , or, whether males or females, might in all 
cases be confined to hard labour in certain peni- 
tentiary houses, to be erected b\ virtue of the 
said act, for the stvcrnl terms therein specified, 
but in no case exceeding seven years, with a power 
of subsequent mitigation, and even of reward, in 
case of their good behaviour. In respect to tlic 
penitentiarv houses this act was never carried into 
execution But in 1792 a proposal made to Mr 
Pitt by Mr Jeremy Bentham, and framed on his 
panoptuon ]>lan of arrangement, was embraced 
with enthusiasm by M0 Pitt and his colleagues m 
office, and in 1794 an act^ passed for the jmr- 
pose of carrying the plan into effect Notwith- 
standing this act, however, and notwithstanding 
all the influence of Mr Pitt and his colleagues, 
Mr Bentham’s plan was never carried into effect, 
by reason of the opposition of some (to everybody 
out of the cabinet) secret influence Of the oppo- 
sition thus exerted it is difficult to conjecture a 
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ctuse— unleM it miglit be thiit bit iM9«ity Gcofge 
ni had a mmd to plan a penitentiary aa well aa 
Mr Jcrcrf\ Bcntham, and, hafmg mow power 
than Mr Bentham, waa enabled to nave hit plan 
adopted in the room of Mr Bentffam’a The te* 
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18 , that a site for the penitentiary 
\id8 lurchaetd in a bad and unhealthy situation 
(Mill ban)), for double the sum for which a site 
in a good and healtht situation (Battersea Rise, as 
prop sed by Mr Bentham) might have been pur 
chased In this instance an article dear and bad 
was substituted for one cheap and good Mr 
Bentham s plan for 1000 prisoners would have 
cost the public between 20,000/ and 30,000 / , 
the present plan for 600, has already cost at lepit 
ten times that sum 

It will be convenient to finish this subject here, 
though it runs into the next period , and to men* 
ti n that in 1612 an act was passed ** for the 
erection of a penitentiary house for the confinement 
of offendeiB convicted within the city of London 
and count) of Middle8<pL , and for making com- 
pensation to Jeremy Bentham, esquire, nor die 
nun performance of an agreement between the 
said Jerem\ Bentham and the lords commiuion- 
ers of his majesty *s treasury, respecting the cito- 
tod\ and mintenance of convicts (20th Apnl, 
1812) * • This Id provided for the erection of a 
penitentiary h use at Millbank, for the puipose of 
confining offenders convicted in London and Mid- 
dlesex only , but bv statute 56 Geo III c 63, the 
penitentiary house at Millbank was made applica- 
ble to the kingdom at large In the early part of 
1823 it contained nearly 900 prisoners, and about 
that time a very alarming sickness made its ap- 
pearance amongst them The acts which more 
particularly regulate the penitentiarv are the 56 
Geo III c 63, and 59 Geo 111 c 136 It is 
much to be regwtted that Mr Bentham’s plan did 
not receive, at least, a fair trial , and the mow to, 
as It was so much mow economical than the one 
adopted in lieu of it 

By the statute 19 Geo III c 14, it is also 
enacted that, instead of burning m the hand» the 
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court my m eitefflNWb f Jtet ■> Apbife 
cuaiery ffue; or may the eue of Manb^ 

slaug^er) teder the ofiMers lo beenoe or oAener, 
but not mom than tiirioe, eftht# pdblicly or pit* 
vataly whipped; such private WMpbti(tO pnvettt 
edlttsion or abuse) to be indicted an theMItMeeef 
two witnesses , and, m erne of iiwddlb d fcmbfak fti 
the presence of females only The of wln|^ 
piM, i0 10 have the same eiMii|iMiiees u btemkk 
«n & hand , and theoifeniersodBed or wfdppel 
f hall be»equ^y liable to a subaequeat detainer or 
ifflpri<omieak It would leave the Bubyeet very 
mcompleto not to add here tiiat the punishment 4f 
publtclif whipping females was abolished by 5T 
Geo III c 15, and thsd the 1 Geo IV e 57, 
repealed that ak, and enacted thte female offenders 
should not suffer the puttshment dither public 
or private whipping 

By the statute 28 Hen VlHv 15, § 8, benoAt 
of clergy is not allowed m any date of ofiboeea 
committed on the high seat ; but by the statttte 
39 Geo 111 c 37, reciting part of the above act 
of Hen VllI , all ofibnoes whatsoever, committed 
on the high seas, aw made liable to the same pu- 
nishments as if oommitted on ahoWi and are to be 
tried m the aame manner ee feloniea are directed 
to be tned m the act thewm recited , and perioni 
tried for nturdi^ ormanalBnghter,and found guilty 
of manalaughter only, shall be entitled to the bene- 
fit of clergy, and be suligect to the tame puiiioh- 
ment es if they had committed stfeli manslaughter 
on land 

In the precednig Book we entered somewhat 
fully into the consideration of ihe question as to 
the Tight of juries to include in their verdict the 
point of law as well as of fact, first, generally, and 
secondly, m the particular case of libel* But, 
whatever the rule of the common law may have 
been upon the snbject, the general practice for a 
number of yean bad been to consider the question 
of cnmmelity, m cases of lib^ as a question of 
pure law fef dmdetenmnaiwn'df the judge In 
the case, whMh vm meOtioiied m « former occar 
si 0 D,t oCTin Kmg V Thy Asaph,} and 

in the snbseauent case of The lung v Withers,} 
the law was aeclared by the court to be that, on » 
the trial of an indictment for a libel, the only ques- 
tions for the consideration of the jury are tne fact 
of publishing and the truth of the innuendeaklid 
that whether the subject-matter be or be ntftwBU 
18 a question of law for the consideratmn &1ne 
court But, since this important queidion, itnmSw 
the state of the law and practice both befew m 
since the passing of Mr Fox’s biB of 1792, canncdi 
as Mr Justice Colendge has remarked, H be fully 
understood without refewnce to all the pwoeedings 
in the tnal of the Dean of St Asaph, it will be 
necessary to enter moie fidly than we have done 
into the detaik of ihit tne). And this is the lem 
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u R qppewi necMsarj to 
jpiengion of a very important aub- 
ytk, but aito as the tnal gave occasion to that 
npS^ of tord ErsVioe's of which Fox repeatedly 
he thought it the finest argument m 
tile English langusM * Whether it was so or not, 
any composition, lyhedtor v/xtvm or ^poke^ which 
was so charactenM ^ antojh a man ea Charjjea 
James Fox, «a$- 

cient to render weU worth peniial , an^ at all 
events, it a held in hi|^ profispiuqnal aitimation, as 
daplaying perhaps the moat perfect example of 
argument and elo^uenoe lointad ever exhibited m 
Westminster ^hdl. 

As we have already stated, t on the trial of the 
case at the Shrewsbury summer assizes in 1*784, 
the jury, after a good deal of rather aharp dis- 
cussion between the ludge Mr Jubtice Buller, 
and the counsel, Mr*JBrskine (from which we eon 



fiess the impieasion upon the whole left on our 
minds was that the judge endeavoured to make 
the verdict mean more than the jury intended it 
should), ultimatelv retnmed a vehrmet that the 
dean wai guilty of publuhinE, hut whether it was 
a lihd or not they ^ not find On the 8tfa 
November, the day of die ensdiRg term, 

Mr Brikine movefile Oonrt of tOngfi Itonch to 
•et aside the verdict, on the ground of a inisdi 
rectiOD of the judge, who had told the jury that the 
matter fbrftiem to decide was, whether the defend- 
ant waa guilty of the fact or not } Mr Erskme 
b m if by stating to the court the substance of the 
mmetinent against the Dean of St Asaph, which 
charged the publication with an inteution to incite 
die people to subvert the government bj armed 
rebemon , the mere evidence of the publication of 
the Dialogue, which the proiecutor had relied on 
to eatabbih that maUdoua intention , and the man 
ntr in wbieh the defendant bad, by evidence of his 
real motiyea fer nuhliihnig it, as contvned m the 
al^eitiseaBent, rebotted the truth of th* epithets 
cfekigril by the indictment He dien tiitod the 
aubstiHue of bis speech to the jury et Shaesiibury, 



matotaiamg the legality pf the Dialogue, the right 
of the jury to consider that legality, the injustice 
of a velvet afiSxing the epithet of '^guilty ” to a 

S ublication without first considering whether the 
ling published contained any “ gutU,** and, above 
all, the nght which the jury unquestionably had 
(even upon the authontp^ tboee very cases urged 
against his client) to take m evidence into con- 
■ideration by which Ag sought to ex- 

culpate himself from^saai^ pto intention charged 
by the mdictment ^ ^ 

And we may rqmA that certainly 

the verdict ftijmlM but whether a 

hbel or not the bisy dp not mF il^rs a con- 
tradiction m teips, feeing ippjnfi^ctbout which 
alone there was any quea^ if Untouched, 
and affixing the epithet gfSto tp an act to which, 
with the oftisrpoint unde^^ it was wholly in- 
applicable Toe aotuf puMlj^ng » legally as 
innocent an uct os the act of hfootmng, or the act 
of walking, or the act of preaching This last will 
afford an illustrate e case In the \ear 1670 Penn 


and Mead t two Quakers, being ii dieted for sedi- 
Uotiily preaching to a multita& iumultaoudy as 
sembfed in Gracechurch-street, were tried before 
the recorder of London, who told the jury that they 
had nothing to do but to find whether the defend 
ants had preached or not, for that whether tie 
matter or the intention of their preaching were 
seditious were questions of law, and not of fact, 
which they were to keep to at their penl The 
jury fimnd Penn guiltp or speaking to people in 
Gracechurch-street , and,Wh the recorder’s tellii i; 
them that they meant, no doubt, that he w s 
speaking to a tumult of people there, he was n 
formed by the foreman that they allowed of i o 
such words in their finding, but adhered to their 
former verdict The recorder refused to receive it, 
and desired them to withdraw, on which they 
again retired, and brought in a general verdict of 
acquittal, which the court considering as a con- 
tempt, sat a fine of forty marks upon each of them, 
and Uondemned them to he in prison till it was 
gpid ^ward Bushel, one of the jurors, refused 
to pay his fine, and, being imprisoned in conse- 
quence of the refusal, suAl out his writ of habeas 
corpus, which, with the cause of his commitment 
tMz his refusing to find according to the direction 
of the court m matter of law), was returned by the 
sherifis of Jjondon to the Court of Common Pleas, 
when Lord Chief Justice Vaughan delivered his 
opinion as follows — ** We must take off this veil 
and colour of words, which make a show of being 
Bomethuif, but are in fact nothmg If the meaning 
of these words, finding against the direction of the 
court in matter of law, oe, that if the judge, having 
heard the evidence given tn court (for he knows 
no other), shall tell the jury, upon tins evidence, 
tiiBt the few IS for the crown, and they, under the 
pgin of-fine and iiqpr^onment, are to hnd aceord- 
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ingl}, every man aees that the jury is but a trou- 
blesome dela\, great charge, and of no use in de- 
termining right and ^rong, and therefore the trials 
by them maj be better abolished than continued , 
^hich ^ere a strano^c and ne^ -found conclusion, 
after a trial so celebrated for man\ hundreds of 
^ears in this countr\ He then applied this 
doctrine ^iih double force to criminal cases, and 
discharged the pir r from his commitment 

This puts the question in its proper light If 
the jury are not to determine question^ of evidence, 
■whit are the\ to determine 5* Tiie question -inhe- 
iher Penn preached or did not preach is not more 
a question of (Mdence than the question thither 
he spoke or preached to a tumult of people It it 
sh) lid be held that the jury may decide whether 
he spul c or did not speak, but nut whether the 
pco| le t( whom he spoke were a tumult ef people 
(Til) a tumult of people, c^eT^ min sees t bor 
1 w the language ibo\c cited of Loid Chief Jusiiei 
A lugl in, that the jiir\ is but a troubles me dela\, 
at clniir , and of in u^t in dcteimimn., right 
n I wr ng Vfhether a wtll-educ ited and ])ower- 
ful minded judge is not likcU 1 1 be fir better qui 
lified foi weighing evidence thin i jnrv, except 
under ueh c ircumstance^ is almost inc\ itablv ren- 
der the judge ii t whulH impanial and unpreju- 
diced IS in the ca^e (f piosicution for politic il 
effeii t*-' is an ther question, which we irt n t 
( died upon to di'^euss here But the ejuestion we 
UK heie discussing IS whether, li there is to be a 
tiiil bv jinv, tint trill shill be i suhstmtial 
r dit\ ( r shall enl> “ make a sh v\ < f being sue 
thing, while It lb in fiet nothing 

"Now It is to be (bserved that this cise is al- 
m St, us the lawyers sav, on all fours ’ with 
the case of th De in of St Asaph In the latter 
CISC as in the firmer, we think it clear that the 
oii^jinal intention of the jury was a general ver- 
diet of acquitt il Observe the terms in which thev 
uni ounce their verdi t — 

‘ I ?soct lie — &t ntlemen, do > ou find the defend- 
ant gu Itv or not guiltj ’ 

‘ Foreman — Guilty of publishing only 
‘ V El skim — You find him guilty of publish- 
ing on/// ^ 

“ A Jinot — Guiltv onlj of publishing 
‘ Ml Justice Butler — I believe that is a ver 
diet not quite correct \ ou, gentlemen of the Jurj, 
must explain, one way or the other, wrhethcr yoi 
find the meaning of the innuendos Ihe indict 
inent has stated that G means Gentleman , F , 
Farmer, the King, the King of Great Britain, 
and the Parliament, the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain * 

“ One of the Jury — ^Wehave no doubt of that 
“ Mr Justice BuUer, — If you find him guilty of 
publishing, vou must not say the word only 
** Mr Er^kine —By that they mean to find 
there was no sedition 

* 21 St Tr 050 In n note It is added that the Report pnbUahed 
W Mr Ouney diffen eonridem^ from that riTen in the ^Bpeecliei 
I f tl e Hon Tuemaa inkliie The latter u ado} t d here. 


“ A Juror — We only find guilty of pub- 
lishing , we do not find anything elae 
“ Mr Erskine — I beg your lordship’i pardon, 
with great submission I am lure I mean nothing 
that IS irregular 1 understand they say, * We only 
find him guilty of publishing ’ 

** A Juror — Certainly, that is all we do find 
“ Mr Brodtrick — They have not found that it 
18 a libel of and eonecrning the king and his go- 
vernment 

“ Mr Ju^tif'c Bull r — If you only attend to 
what IS said, there is no question or doubt If you 
are satisfied whether the letter G means gentle- 
man, whether F means farmer, the King means 
King of Great Brit iin, the Parliament, the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain — ^if the} arc all satisfied it 
IB so — IS there aiiv other innuendo in the indict- 
ment*^ 

“ Mr 4 y( ester — Yes , there is one more, upon 
the word totes 

“ Mr Erskine* — When the jury capie into 
court, the} gave, in the hearing of every man pre- 
sent, the verv verdict that was given in the case of 
tl t King dLUinst Wo df ill the} said, ‘ Guilty of 
]iilli«-hing onl} * Gentlemen, I desire to know 
whither vou mean the word only to stand in your 
verdict 

“ One of ike Jury — Certainly 
” Anoth r Jut or — Certainl} 

“ Ml Justice Bulle? — Gentlemen, if you add 
the word m/y, itwill be negativing the innuendos,, 
it will be iiigitiMiiG', that hv the word King it 
means King 1 1 Great Britain , by the word Parlia- 
ment, 1 arliament i f Great Britain , by the letter 
h It means rdrmcr, and G , Gentleman that! 
understand vou do nut mean 
“ A Juror — No 

“ Mr Et shim — Mv Lord, I say that will have 
the effect of a general verdict of guilty I desire 
the verdict mav be recorded I desire your Lord- 
ship, Bitting hcie as ji dge to record the verdict as 
given bv the jurv If the jury depart from the 
word only, thtv alter their verdict 

“ Mr Justice Buller — I will take the verdict 
as the} mean to give it it shall not be altered 
Gentlemen, if I understand you right, your verdict 
IS this — you mean to say guilty of publishing this 
libel? 

‘ A Juror — No , the pamphlet we do not de- 
cide upon Its being a libel 

“ Mr. Justuie Buller — ^You say he is guilty of 
publishing the pamphlet, and that the meaning of 
tlie innuendos is as stated in the indictment? 

A Juror — Certainly. 

“ Mr, Erskme — Is the word only to stand part 
of your verdict ? 

“ A Jut or —Certainly. 

** Mr Errktne-— Then I insist it shsU be re- 
corded, 

“ Mr Justice BuUer —Then the verdict must 
be misunderstood. Let me understand the jury ^ 

** Mr Erskme — The jury do understand their 
verdict 
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“ Mr. JvJticB Bulkr — Sir, I tv ill not be inter- 
rupted 

“ Mr Lrskint — I stand here as an advocate 
fur a br )thcT citizen, and I desire th it the word 
only mav be recorded 

“ JuHice Buller — Sit down, Sir , remem- 
ber vour dut\, or I shall be obliged to pioceed in 
another manner 

“ Mt hr^htne — Your lordship ma\ proceed m 
what manner you think fit I know ni\ dutv as 
well as \our lordship knows }ours I shall nut 
alter m\ conduct 

“ M? Ju^ice Butler — Gentlemen, if you sa\ 
guilty of publishing onlv, vou nct,ative the mem 
ingof the particular words I hive mentioned 
“ 4 Ju? )r — ^T1 en we 1 eg to go cut 
“ M7 Ju tit BuU 7 — If vou siv guiltv of pub 
lishiiig n ly^ the cj sefjiitiice is tin*-, that vou ne- 
gitivt the mLaning of the diflereiit w rds 1 men 
tioiicd to V u That is the (ptriticm of the 
woid nhj Thev are eiideav ouring to make vou 
give 4i VLidict m words diflLrent Ir m what vou 
mean 

“ 4 Ju7 V — We should be \er\ gl id to be in- 
f( rmed how it will i jicrate 

* M7 Jmti I Built r — If vou sa\ nothing mou , 
but find him guiltv of puhlishin^, and leivc out 
the word enh/t the questn i of 1 ivv is < pen upon the 
record, and thev m iv apj Iv ta the C ourt < f Ivin^ s 
Bench, and mni in direst f judgment there If 
thev arc not satisfu 1 with the opini m ( f thatc iiirt, 
either jiartv has a r ght to go t ) the 11 )u e of E nds, 
if } lu find nothing m re th in the s mi Ic f ict I ut 
if vou id 1 the w rd n/?/, v ni do n )t fii d ill tl 
ficts, v( u do » ot find, in fic , tint th letter Ct 
meins Geiitleniaii , that F ineuiib I aim r, the 
King, the Kmg of Great Brit iin , and Path inieiit, 
the Parliiinent of Gieit Bntdin 
“ A Juror — W e idniit th it 
“ Mr JuUuo Duller — Ih n vou must Lave 
out the word nuly 

“ Af; 1 7 I in — I beg paidon I beg to ask 
your lordship this question — W he her, it lh( juiv 
fand him guiltv of pul lishing, leavin^ out the word 
ow/y, and if the judgment is not arreited bv the 
Court of King's Bcncii, whether the se litioii decs 
not stand recorded 

“ Mr Justice BuU r — No, it docs not, unless 
the pamphlet be a libel in point of law 

“ Mr E7sktno — True, but can I siv that the 
defendant did not publish it seditiouslv, if judg- 
ment 18 not arrested, but entered m the record ^ 

“ Mr Justice Butter — I saj it will not stand 
as proving the sedition Gentlemen, 1 tell it )ou 
as law , and this is my particular satisfaction, as I 
told you when summing up the case If in wliat I 
now sav to } ou I am wrong in an} instance, they 
have a right to move for a new trial Tlie law is 
this if >ou find him guilty of publishing, without 
Baying more, the question whether libel or not is 
open for the conBideration of the court 
“ A Juror — ^That is what we mean 
Mr Justice Butter vou Ba^, guilty of 


publishing on/?/, it is on incomplete verdict, because 
of the word ojily 

* A Juror — We certainly mean to leave the 
matter of libel to the court 

“ Mr L7skine — Do vou find sedition? 

“ A Juror — No , not so We do not give any 
verdict upon it 

“ 7 Jxntite Bulltr — I speak fiom adjudged 

case'^ I will take the vei diet when vou undei- 
stand it V ui selves m the wr ids vou give it 11 vou 
sav, guiltv of publishing unlv, there must be ano- 
thei tiial 

“ A Juiv — We did not say so, only guilt} of 
puhli*'hin-, 

“ Mr LiJmi — W ill voiir lordship alkw it to 
le Kcoided thu**, < nlv guiltv of puhlislnn., ? 

‘ Mr Ju fi Built 7 — It is misiindei tud 

‘ Mr 1 rsl ni — Ihe Turv sav, oiilv guiltv of 
pul limbing Once moic, I desire that tint verdict 
niiv he lecoided 

* Ml Ju tl c Bull or — If vou siy, oiilv guiltv 
I of luhlishiiig, lh(n It IS cintrarv tj the inmiendos 

I If V I think the word King means the king of 
(tic it Britiin, the word Parlimient, the Puilii 
I ill lit of Greit Britain, the G means Gentle 
linn, and the F, Farmer, v m mav sav thi'> — 
Guiltv of pul lishiiig , hut whethei a libel or n t, 
the 1111 V d ) 11 )t find 

* 1 /, ; 7 —Yes 

“ Ml Tl 1 n*c — I asked this ques i n of your 
1 idship 111 the h( iiing ot the jiiiv — \ luiher ii) n 
the verdict v u dtsir^ them 1 fi 1 he sedit ni 
which thev hive n I f iind, viU i t he inferied hv 
th c urt if iud-,nient is n it irres ed 

* M Ju Uct Built I — Will vou attend'* Do 
veu ^ivc It 111 thisw IV — Guiliv of the public ition, 
but whether a libel ( i not v >u do not find 

“ 1 /j 7 7 — c do n )t find it a libel, my Lord , 
we d ) n t decide up n it 

” Ml 1 7 t in — riit j find it no libel 

‘ ^f7 hi<ific( Bull'r — You see what is at 
tempted to he done ■* 

‘‘ Mr IrJiru — I here is nothing wrong nt- 
t mpted upon mv part 1 ask this once ag iin, in 
the hearing of the jury, and i desire an answer 
from vour lordship as judge whether or no, when 
I come to move m arrest of judgment, and the 
court enter on judgment, and sav it is a libel, 
whether 1 can afterwards sav, in mitigation of 
punishment, the defendant was rot guilty of pub 
lishing it with a seditious intent, when he is 
found guilty of publishing it in manner and form 
as stated , and whether the jurv are not thus made 
to find him guilty of sedition, when, in the siimt 
moment, thev say they did not mean to do so 
GLntlcmen, do you find him guilty of sedition ? 

“ A Juror — YJ e do not , neither one nor the 
other 

“ Mr Justice Butter — ^Take the verdict 

** Associate — You say. Guilty of publishing, 
but whether a libel oi not you do not find ? 

“ A Juror — ^That is not the verdict 

“JIf/ Justice Butter . — You say. Guilty of pub- 
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lishing , but whether a libel or not you do not 
find IB that ^ou^ meaning ^ 

“ A Juror — That ib our meaning 
“ One of the Counsel — Do jou leave the inten- 
tion to the Court ^ 

“ A Juror — Certainly 

“ Mr Couper — Ihe intention arises out of the 
record 

‘ Mr Justice Butlci — \nd, unless it is clear 
upon the record, there can be no judgment upon it 
“ Mr Bearn ojt — \om mean to leave the law 
where it is’ 

“ A JuToi — Certuiiih 

“ Mr Justice Bull r —The first verdict was as 
clear as c uld be thc> onh wanted it to be con- 
founded 
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It seems cle'ir that all this amounted to a mani- 
fest iiitentDii on the I'lrt of the jurj ti return a 
general verdict of aequittil, out r f which thej were 
1 urtlv m>B if ^1, jiartlv hr w-boaten b) the special 
] leading aiil luitl orit} of the It am d judge In 
fact, as we have seen, when the verdict “ Guilt} 

( f imblishing, but whether a libel or not ^ou do 
not find,” was put into their mjuhs, one juror 
had the courage to sav dist iictl}, ** That is not tiie 
verdict” M irc \tr if, as the court maintained, 
the question ( f libel or no libel was clearly a ques- 
ti )i 1 r the determination of the judge, with which 
the jurv had no hing to do, wli} add the words 
” but whether a libel or not, the juiv do not find ” 
Tlio manner and form in which these words are 
added to the substantive part of the verdict, imph 
that the jur} had the power, if the} chese to exei- 
cise It, of deciding the question of libel or no libel 
The extract given above, though somewhat long, 
appears neccssar} to make this important question 
intelligible, for it throws considerable light upon 
the anomalous state into which the practice of the 
courts as regarded libel had fallen before the intro- 
duction of Mr Fox’s bill It is certainly not very 
eas} to perceive the repugnancy which Mr Justice 
Duller stnv cs to establish between the words of the 
verdict, ** Guilty of publishing onl},” and the mean- 
ing of the different words mentioned, viz that the 
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letter G means Gentleman, that F means Farmer, 
the King, the King of Great Britain, and Parlia- 
ment, the Parliament of Great Britain The learned 
judge tells the jury that if they say ” Guilty of 
publishing only,” they thereby negative the mean- 
ing of the different words above mentioned We 
cannot bb} that we see this consequence as flowing 
from th )Be premises The jury had read the Dia- 
logue which was the subject matter of the prosecu- 
tion, and thev knew as well as the judge what was 
the meaning of the innuendos Neverthdess, it did 
n t appear 1 1 them that the publication was a libhl. 
The assertion of the judge, that the verdict, 
” Guilt} of publishing onlv,” negatives the mean- 
ing of the above-mentioned words, seems grounded 
on the assumption that the publication was libel- 
lous , in other w ords, on taking for granted the 
whole question at issue Mr Justice Duller said 
that the effect of adding the word on/y to the ver- 
dict was, that, if the jur} added that word, they did 
not find all the facts Here the learned judge 
would seem to have entrapped himself by assuming 
too much even for ins own argument Whatever 
difltrence of opinion micht have existed as to the 
legal competenev of the jurv to meddle with the 
question of law, there existed none as to the ques- 
tion of fact being their peculiar province Now, 
for the sake of argument, giving to the adverb 
only the meaning here claimed for it bv Mr Jus- 
tice Duller, what IS the meaning of the conclusiin, 
that, if the jurv added the word only to their ver- 
dict, it w uld amount to then not finding all the 
facts’ Let it be granted that thc} did not find 
all the facts W hut follows ’ Thev sit there as 
judges of the fact<«, at least And what does that 
mean, but having the power to determine whether 
certain evidence is streng enough to c tablish cer- 
tain facts, or IS not ’* And what else does the nut 
fi 1 1 ^ all thi. facts mean but the finding that there 
IB evid ncc sufhcicnt to establish some of the facts, 
but nut evidence sufficient to establish others of 
the fuels ’* If a jur} are not to do this, the} are a 
mere word, a mocker} — and not merel} a mockery 
and nothing m re, for they are a verv cumbrous, 
troublesome, and costl} mockery The repugnancy 
in the verdict alluded to above, as asserted by the 
judge, might be this that the jur} ’s admission of 
the meaning of the innuendos (as above explained) 
implied their admission of all the facts contended 
fir by thc judge , while their addition of the word 
only to their verdict implied a non-admission of 
all the facts in the sense of the learned judge But 
we apprehend that the jury might very well admit 
the meaning of the innuendos, without being held 
thereby to have admitted all the facts If when 
we use the terms “question of Taw,” and “ques- 
tion of fact,” IS to be understood in the one case 
a question of pure law, and in the other a question 
of pure fact, we see that, when the question has for 
its subject-matter the construing the meaning of 
certain words singly, or of certain combinations of 
words joined together so as to form sentences, it 
can onl} be a question of pure law where thc law 
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hu affixed oertain definid and unambiguous signi- 
fications to certain words, or combinations of words, 
as, for example, to the languai^ of pleading and 
conveyancing Where the law has not done tins, 
the question is no more a question of pure law 
than the question of the meaning of the words of 
an E^\ptian inscription, a Greek chorus, or a 
German metaphysician, is a question of pure law 
Apphing these principles to the case before us, we 
find that the question of the meaning and intent 
of the ^ Dialogue between a Gentleman and a 
Farmer ’ is just as little a question of pure law, 
and just as much a question of fact, as the ques- 
tions of publication, and of the meaning of the 
mnuendos, as they are called. Consequently, the 
logical net in which the learned ludge seemed to 
think ihe jury were entangled would seem to have 
extended o\tr more than the jut\ , and the logical 
process by which his lordship endeavouied to bhow 
that the jury had fallen into an absurd and incon- 
sistent conclusion apjiears insufficient for that 
purpose 

It has been contended, in favour of the prac- 
tice of considering the criminality of a paper 
charged to be a libel as a question of pure law 
for the determination of the judge, that this 
was the most favourable course for thi defindant, 
because the question of criminality must then be 
either on the record, or in the direction of the 
judge, and of course always subject to reconsidera- 
tion for the defendant by writ of errcr, or on 
motion for a new trial “ In fact, howeitr,” 
obseryes Mr Justice Colerid.?e, in one of the 
notes to his edition of Blackstonc’s * C ommen- 
taries,** “ it was attended with this heaw disad- 
vantage to him, that, whenever the publu ation and 
the meaning of the paper as charged were found 
against him, he was almost uniformly coiiyicted in 
the first instance, for the yery reason that such 
conviction was so reviewable” The aboye argu- 
ment, too, savours somewhat of the character of 
the argument used by Mr Justice Duller on the 
trial of the Dean of St A-saph at Shrewsbury, yiz 
** that, if he should declare it to be no libel, and 
the jury, adopting that opinion, should acquit the 
defendant, he should thereby depriye the prose- 
cutor of his right of appeal upon the record, which 
was one of the dearest birthrights of the subject ’* 
Upon which Mr Erskine, in the speech on his mo- 
tion for a new trial, made the following observa- 
tions — “ ITie learned judge then said, that as to 
whether the Dialogue, which was the subject of the 
prosecution, was cnminal or innocent, he should 
not even hint an opinion , for that, if he should 
declare it to be no libel, and the jury, adopting 
that opinion, should acquit the defendant, he should 
thereby deprive the prosecutor of his right of ap- 
neal upon the record, which was one of the dearest 
birthrighta of the subject That the law was equal 
as between the prosecutor and defendant , and that 
there was no difference between criminal and civil 
cases I am desirous not to interrupt the state of 
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the trial by observations , but cannot help remark- 
ing, that justice to the prosecutor, as standing 
exactly in equal scales with a jirisoner, and in the 
light of an adyerse party in a cimI suit, was the 
first reason given by the learned judge why the 
jury should at all events find the deiendant guilty, 
without investigating his guilt This was telling 
the jury in the plainest terms, that they could not 
find a general yerdict in favour of the defend int 
without an act of injustice to the prosecutor, who 
would be shut out by it from hie writ of error, 
which he was entitled to by law, and which was 
the be«t birthright of the subject It was, there- 
fore, an absolute denial of the right of the jury , 
and of the judge also , as no right cun e\i^t which 
neceosanlv works a wrong in the exercise of it 
If the prose cutoT hid by law a right to ha\e the 
question on the record, the judge and jury were 
both tied up at the trial , the one from directing, 
and the other from finding, a verdict which dmnp 
pointed that right If the prosecutor had a right 
to ha\t the question upon the record, for the ])ur 
pose of appeal, by the jury confining themselveb to 
the fact ef publication, Which would leave that 
question open, it is impossible to say th it the jury 
had a right likewise to judge of the question of 
libel, and to acquit the defendant, which would dt- 
I»ri\c the jirosecutor of that righik. There cannot 
be contruehetory rights, the exeftise of one dc 
str ig and annihilating the other I shall disc us& 
this new claim of the prosecutor upon a futute 
Of casi 11 , It r the p^ sent, I w ill venture to biii , 
that no man his a right — a property — or i bene- 
ficial inteiest in the ) unishment of another A 
prosecution at the instance of the crown has public 
justice alone, and not priyate vengeance, for its 
object in prostcuti ms lor murder and felonies, 
and most other micelcmcnnurs, the prosecutor cun 
haye no such pretence, sinee the record docs not 
comprehend the oflc nee hv he should have it 
in the cast of a libel, I would gladly he in- 
formed * 

And again, in his speech on the 1 5th of Novem- 
brr, when cause was shown by the counsel for the 
crown why there should not be a new trial — “ If 
the prosecutor in every case has a 1 irthnght by 
law to haye the question of libel left open u])oii the 
ncord, which it can only be by a yerdict of con 
viction on the single fact of publishing, no legal 
right can at the same time exist m the jury to simt 
out that question by a verdict of acquittal founded 
upon the merits of the publication, or the innocent 
mind of the publisher Rights that are repugnant 
and contradictory cannot be co existent The jury 
can never have a constitutional nght to do an act 
beneficial to the defendant, which when done de- 
prives the prosecutor of a right which the same 
constitution has vested in him No nght can be- 
long to one person, the exercise of which in every 
instance must necessanlv work a wrong to another 
If the prosecutor of a libel has in every instance 
the privilege to try the merits of his prosecution 
• Bl flt Tr 9^B 
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before the judges, the jury can have no right m 
any instance to preclude his appeal to them by a 
general verdict for the defend mt 

“ The Jur^, therefore, from this part of the 
change, must necesBanly ha\ e felt thcmBclvcs ab 
soluieK limited (I might say even in their powers) 
to tlie fact of ])ul)lication because the highest re- 
straint upon good men is to coiiMiict them that 
tlu^ cannot break loose from it without injustice , 
and the power of a good sub]ect is iie\ir more 
edcctuilh destroyed than whiii he is made to be- 
lieve that the extrcise of it will be a bicach of his 
dut\ to the public, and a violation of the laws of 
bis f ( iintry 

“ But, since equal justice between the prose 
ciitor and the cltfciiddiit is the iiretincc for this 
abridgment of jiiiisdicrion, let us evamine a little 
h w It IS afftctcd bv it Do tlie jirosecutor and 
the ditendant really st ind upon an equal footing 
b\ this mode of proceeding? With whit decency 
this can be alleged 1 leave those to answer who 
know tint It IS only b\ the indulgence of Mr Bear- 
er ft of c unscl for the pnsecution, that my re- 
vireiul elient is not at this moment m prison,* 
while VM are discuss ng this n itable equality Be- 
side s, mv 1 )id, the ludgnient of this court, though 
n )t hn il in the eonstituti n, and therefore not hiiid- 
T g on the proai tut ir, IS absolutely conclusive on 
the defendant If voiir lordship'* ]ruiiounce the 
leeoid to e ntun no lihel, and aircst the judgment 
on the veidict, the prosecutor may tarry it ta the 
II use of Lords, and, jiendiiig his writ of error, 
re in mis unttuthel by your lordships* decision, 
but, if judgment be agunst the elefendant, i* is 
only at the d sercti m ef the ciovvn (as it is sud), 
and n t of ii*,bt, ihit he cun prosecute any writ of 
eiror at all , and, even if he finds no obstruction in 
th it quarter, u is but at tlu best an appeal for the 
be u fit of jubhc libertv, fiom wlneh he himself 
( in have no personal benefit , f ii the writ of error 
being no 5MI c;5a/t as the punishment is inflieted 
on him in the meantime In the e isc of Mr Horne, 
this court inipiisoned him for puidishing a libel 
upm iis own ]udgmei t, pending his appeal from 
Its 1 slice , and he had buttered Uie utmost rigour 
whieh the law imposed upon him us a ennic [tri- 
niiiiil ^], at the time ihit the House of Lords, with 
the assistance of the twelve judges of England, 
were gravely assembled to dc ternime w hethf r he 
had been gui’ty of any crime I do not mention 
this case as hard or rigorous on Mr Horne, as an 
individual — it is the general course of practice, 
but surely that practice ought to put an end to tins 
argument (f equality between prosecutor and pri- 
soner It is adding insult to injury to tell an in- 
nocent man who is in a dungeon, pending his writ 
of erroi, and of whose innocence both judge and 
jurv were convinced at the trial, that he is in equal 

* L rl M insflrll or lere 1 the Iphii t) 1 e eommitte 1 on tl e mo 
tion f r thp n H t 1 il and bji I I p li In liNPr lion t b ITpr I im to 
lie ut U (,t w tl tpoiknt af r I is a) jh. uaiice 1 1 n irt on co ti 
lion I p n \ I cli Ml lU i It I >b cuiist.it that tl U n 
■lo Id remain at large nion bill — Jlota t ' iiord bnlMi i 
bpeecAet 
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I scales with his prosecutor, who is at large, because 
he has an opportunity of deciding, after the expira- 
tion of his punishment, that the prosecution had 
been unfounded and his Bufferings unjust By 
parity of reasoning, a prisoner in a capital case 
might be hanged iii the meantime for the benefit 
of equal justice , leaving his executors to fight the 
battle out with his prosecutor upon the record, 
through everv court in the kingdom , by which at 
last his attainder might be reversed, and the blood 
of his posterity remain uncorrupted W liat justice 
can be more impartial or equal ? * • 

Mr Erskine grounded hia motion fur a new 
trial on the following four propositions — t 

1 That, when a bill of ludietnient is found, or 
an information filed, charging any crime or mi^e- 
meanor known to the law of England, and the party 
accused puts himself upon the country by pleading 
the general issue, “N\)t Guilty,*’ Uie ]uiy are 
GLNbKALLV charged with his deliverance fi urn that 
CRIME, and nut sr&c ially from the fact or facts 
in the cum mission of which the indictment or in- 
furmatiun charges the crime to consist , much less 
from anv single fact, to the exclusion of others 
charged upon the same record 

2 lhat no act wliieh the law in its general 
theory holds to be (nminal constitutes in itself n 
crime, abstraeted from the mischievous intention 
of the actor , and that Uie intention, ev en w here it 
becomes a simple luference of reason from a fact 
or facts estahlibhed, m ly and ought to be collected 
by the jurv, with th( judge’s assistance because 
the act charged, though established as a fact in a 
trill on the general issue, docs not neeesBunlv and 
unavoidably ebtublish the criminal intention b\ any 
abstr let conclusion of law , the cstublishment of 
the f ici being still no more than mdtnce ot the 
crime, but not the criml itsllk, unless the jury 
lender it so themselves by referrmg it voluntarily 
to the court, by bpeeial virdiet 

3 The two former propositions, on which his 
motion was founded, applving to all cnminal 
lubcs, and a distinction having always been taken 
between libels and other crimes by those who sup- 
poit the doctrines he was combating, Mr Erskine 
maintained that an indictment for a libel, even 
where the slander of an individual is the object of 
It (which is ca} able of being measured by prece- 
dents of justice), forms no exception to the juns- 
diction or duties of juries, or the practice of judgea 
in other criminal cases , that the argument tlof the 
difference, viz because the whole crime akwavs 
appears upon the record, is false in fact, and, even 
if true, would form no solid or substantial differ- 
ence in law X Mr Erskine then cited the famous 
case put by Algernon Sidney, as the best illustra- 
tion of this proposition The case put was this 
** Suppose a bookseller, having published the 
Bible, was indicted in these words ‘ That, intend- 
ing to promote atheism and iricligiun, he had 
blasphemously pnnted and published the follow- 
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ing false and profane libel,— There is no God * head, Mr Erskmc thus continued “If the court 

The learned judge and, that a person unjustly ac shall grant mt a rule, I mean to contend, 4thl}, 

cused of publishing a 1 bel might alwa^s demur* that a seditious libel contains no question of law, 

to the indictment , this is an instance to the con- but, supposing the court should deny the legality ot 

triiry r on the lace of such a record, by which the all these propositions, or, admitting their legality, 

demurrer can alone be determined, it contains a resist the conclusion I have drawn from them, then 

complete triminal charge The defendant, there- the last proposition, in w hich I am supported even 

fore, would plead Not guilty, and go down to trial, by all those authorities on which the learned judge 

when the prosecutor of course could only produce | relies for the doctrines contained in this charge, is 
the Bible to support the charge, by which it would this 

appear to be only a verse in the proverbs of Solo- I “ 5 That in all cases where the mischievous in- 
mon, \iz ‘The fool has said in his heart, There is ' tention (which is agreed to be the essence of the 
no God,* and that the context hud been omitted to crime) cannot be collecUd by simple inference 
constitute the libel Ihe jur\, shocked at the im- from the fact cluugcd, because the defendant goes 
position, would onlv wait the ludge s direction to into e\idence to rebut such inlerciice, the intention 

acquit, but, consistcntU witli the principUs whieh becomes then a pure unnuxed que^'tion of faet, for 

have goxerned in the Dean of St Asaj h’s trial how the Qonsiderati m of the jury • 

could he be acquitted^ — ^Tlu judgtsmu''t sa\, You Lord Mansfield, in delivering the judgment of 
have nothing to do but with the fact, that the de- the court in this famous case, mide some lutere'^t- 

fendant published the uords Lai L in the mforma mg obsen ations, to the eilecl that, fiom the Revo- 

iion But, says the adversary, the distinction is lution down to that time, neailv a hundred years, 

obvious, reading the sacred eontext to the jury the direction of ev erv judge, as far as it eould be 

would enable them to negative theinnmndos which traced, had been eonsonant to the doctrine ot Mr 

are within their province to reject an 1 which being Justice Duller, viz tint the matter for the jury to 

rejected, would destroy the clnrgt The answer dtcidc was, whether the defendant was guilty ot 

is obvious mch an indictment y>ov\d contain no I the fact or not, and that no counsel had eom- 

innuendoon which a negative could be put , for, if plained of it bv an ij].lieation to the ciurt 

the record charged that the defendant hlnsphem- | “Counsel for the Ci )wn,** observed 1 is lordship, 
ously published that there was no God it would “to remove the prejudices of the jury and to sa- 

require no innuendo to explain it Driven from tisfy the bv standeis, hive expatiated upon the 

that argument, the adversary must sav, that the enormity of the libel Judges, with the sime view, 

jury bv the context would be enabled to mgative 1 have sometimes don<* the same thing, b th have 
the epithets contained in the introduction, and | done it wisely with another vitw, t) obviate the 
could never pronounce It to be blasphemous But ciptivating harangues of defendants counsel ty 

the answer to that is equally conclusive, for it was the jury, that thiv can and ought to find tint, in 

said, in the case of the king against oodf ill, th it law, the paper is no libel But the formal d rec 

these epithets were mere formal inferences of law, tion of every judge under which every lawver his 

from the fact of publishing that which, on the re bo far acquie ced as not to complain of it to the 

cord, was a libel W hen the defendant w is con court, seems to me, ever since the Revolutim, to 
victed, It could not appear to the court tliat the . have been agreeable to the direction given in this 
defendant only published the Bible The court case It is difficult to eite cases, the triils aic 

could not look off the record, which says, that the ' not pnnted , unless a question arise, notes are not 
defendant blasjiheniouslv published that tlicre was taken , nobody takes a note of a direction of course 

no God The judge, maintaining these doctrines, not disputed Wc must as in all cases of tradi 

would not, however, forget the respect due li ihf tion, trace backwards, and presume, from the u«age 

re/n^/on of hiB country, though the liw of it had which is remembered, that the preceding usage 

escaped him He would tell the jury, ♦hat it was the same ”t Ills lordship then alluded to the 
should be remembered in mitigation of punish case of the ‘ Craftsman,* of whieh he gave the fol- 

meiit, and the honest bookseller of Paternoster lowing interesting account, from personal observa- 

Row, when became up in custody to receive judg- tion “The Craftsman* was a celebrated party 

ment, would be let off for a small fine, upon the paper, written in opposition to the ministry of Sir 

judge s report that he had only published a new Robert W alpole, by many men of high rank and 

copy of the Bible, but not till he had been a great abiliues , the whole party espoused it It 

month in the King’s Bench prison, while this was thought proper to prosecute the famous Hague 

knotty point of divinity was in discussion This letter, 1 was at the trial , it happens to be punted 

case has stood invulnerable for above a hundred in the 9ih vul of * State Trials,’ 255 | There was 

years, and it remains still for Mr Bearcroft to an- a great concourse great expectation , and many 

■wer” After some further observations on this persons of high rank were present to countenance 

the defendant Mr tazakcrley and Mr Bootle 
• TheteclnicalnifaainKaflhrtennw lemur demurrur both were the leading COUHSel foT the defendant, they 

In rommon law ana eq it> plea I ni,B n an Imimoii b> oi e ] arty ^ ^ 

ofth tnitl r the Ax'** ■« atatel Iv tlie fpcailt part\ I it a deni 1 
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started every objection and laboured every point , 
and, >ikhen the judge o^erruled them, he usualh 
said, * If I am ^rong. }ou know where to apph * 
The judge was Ijord Chief Justice Ka}niond, who 
had been eminent at the bar in the reign of Queen 
Anne, solicitor and attorney -general in the reign 
of George I , and intimateU connected with Sir 
Edward Northe\, so that ht must ha^e known 
what the ancient practice had been The cause 
W 1 B so blc'iid(d with part\ passion that it required 
his utmost attention . > a, when he came to sum 
up, and direct, he did it as of course, just as Mr 
Justice Buller did on this occasion Mr Faza- 
kerlc} and Mr Bootle, ver\ able lawyers, and con- 
nected in partv with the writers of the ‘Crafts 
mm,’ never thought of complaining to the. court 
The other trials before Loid Ra\mond are not 
print! 1, nor to be found in an^ notes , but, to be 
sure. Ins direction in all was to the same edict T 
rcfollcct OIK, wh!re the ‘Criftsman* was acquit- 
ted, fnm 1 ball id made b\ Mr Pultenej — 

F r s r 1 w II knu « tl 1 1 ii n ei I ■ 

N I, will I I in iw I ] ruM* 

1 h Mt n II I a 1 I 1 tl 

W1 ai judh sof f t tl k) II I 1 1., I 1 1 \ • 

After the trial of Mr Ahnon, in 1771, ftr the 
rcpublicition of ‘ funius, Mr Burke brought a 
bill lilt) parliament t) settle the ji iiit It w is 
thrown out, but in 1791 Mr I )\ brought in a 
bill almist 111 terms the same, which was finalU 
pissed in 1792 t jB\ section 1 thi jiir^.on the 
trial of an indictment or information for libel, ria> 
une a general Mrdict upon the whole matter put 
in issue, and sliall not be required b^ the court to 
find the defindant guilt> mirth on the jirouf of 
the publiciti in, ind of the sense ascribed to the 
paper in the indictment or information The 2nd 
section proMdes that the court shall give their 
opinion md dinctions to the jurj on the m itter in 
issue bt tween the king and the defendant oi dc 
fend mts as in other iriminal cases, and the drd 
section pioMtlis that the jurj mi>, us in other 
rnminnl ci'^es, find a special verdict The 4th 
seition provides that the def ndants mav move in 
arrest of ju Igmeiit, ns before the passing of th it a t 

In the tourse of the dibites upon this bill the 
foil iwing question (among others) was put bv the 
Ljrds to the fudges “Supposing the publiiation 
charU proved, and the innocence of the paper as 
charlv mniifist, is it competent for the judge to 
recommend a verdict of Not guilty The answer 
was in the affirmative, “but,” it is added, “no 
case has oceiirred in whiih it would have been, in 
sound discretion, fit for a judge, sitting at Ai« 
prntSy to have given such directicn or rccimmend 


•STprmR i rt< I’s n to (a) Tlor is i somtwl a mor fill re- 
port ot I 01 1 M i sh 1 U l(,i t II > 1 Ml ol II L I s s t 
TtoN n I « rt 7 tl in UtoUe Sj tcl es ol tl t Hon 11 
ni^liO %. I 111 r Itl itit i)|curH I | milltiiitpl 
II 1 ttltLrlMilllmil rntl rs nijtintmtk i 
q itiiiB tl e st iiu iwl Irntls — 
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ation to B jury ** And the line of argument that 
follows 18 that, even in apparently the clearest 
cases, the judge may be wrong, and that therefore 
the safe course for him is that which leaves his 
direction open to review “ It is obvious,” ob- 
serves Mr Justice Coleridge, “ that this was full 
of practical hardship to the defendant, and that 
It was a declining from that proper responsibility 
m the judge, which the public has a right to 
expect, and without which trials at pnus in 
general would lose halt their value *’ • 

\Ae conclude these observations on the law of 
libel with the following remark of Mr Justice 
Coleridge, in the note above referred to “ The 
advocates of the bill, both in and out of ]>arliumcut 
(and no one more powerfull) than its real author, 
the lute Lord Crskine), umforml} contended that 
it was to prevent and not to produie an anomaly 
in the criminal law , and that their sole object was 
to give the jiirv the same power, and no other, in 
a trial fur libel as in a trial for murder This 
should be alwavs borne in mind, and so long as it 
16 , the bill will b( productive of great benefit but 
the object of the bill is very easilv misrepresented, 
for the bill itself rests upon a somewhat subtle 
proposition, and it is not to bi wondered at if 
Junes have bein sometimes persuaded that incases 
of libel the} were invested with new and extraor- 
dinarv powers, whili, in the woids of John Lilburn, 
the judge was reduced to a mere evpher When- 
ever this liippens, the bill is indirectly the source 
of much mischief ”t 

IV — “MiSrELLANEOUS LEGISLATION. 

Formcrlv, arts of parliament were considered to 
have passtd, and their operation to have com- 
menced, on the hrst day of the session m which 
the} were pissed but bv the statute J3 Geo III 
c 13, all acts, private as well as public, commence 
their operation (except where another period of 
commencement is provided) from the day on which 
the} receive the roval assent, which da} is directed 
to be indorsed on everv act immediately after the 
title, and to be considered os part of the act The 
correct mode of describing a statute made pre- 
vioiial} to the above statute 33 Geo III c 13, is 
to describe it ns of the year in which the sission 
began, even although it was in fact passed in a 
subsequent }ear of the reign, the session having 
extended into that subsequent }eBr But statutes 
passed since the above act of Geo 111 , bemg re- 
ferred to the date of the ro>al assent aa the period 
of their commencement, will be correctly deicrioed 
as of the }ear when they received the ro}al assent, 
though the session in which they passed extended 
into that year from another, if the royal assent 
was given in the latter of the two }ear8, it would 
be inaccurate to describe them as of the former 
vtar alone The following twi examples, the first 
of incorrect, the second of correct di ncription of 
an act nf parliament, are given iii an able article 


i Id 
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on this Bubjeet m ‘The Jurist* of April 2, 1842 
“ Thus, the Copyhold Commutation Act, 4 and 5 
Vict c 85, appears to be improperly described in 
some of the forms that it provides, as an act passed 
in the fourth \ear of the reiti^n, the royal assent 
having been given to it on the 21 st of June, 1841, 
the second day of the fifth year On the other 
hand, the act relating to the qualification of mem- 
bers of parliament (1 and 2 Vict c 48, rov il 
assent July 27, 1838) is correctly mentioned, in 
the form of declaration therein prescribed, as an 
act passed m the second year of the reign ** 

“ And in either case,** continues the same 
nriter, “ whether the statute was passed before or 
since the act of Geo III , it is, in pleading, fatal, 
and in any kind of document inaccurate, to de- 
scribe a statute as passed in two years of a reign, 
though the session of parliament in whidi it was 
passed extended from the one year into the other 
But in all cases where the session extended from 
one year into another, whether the statute was 
passed before or after the act of Geo III , and 
whether it was passed in the first or the setond of 
the two years, the most safe and accurate method, 
and that prescribed by the court in the cases both 
of R t Biers,* and Gihbs t Pike,t is to describe it 
as * passed in the session of parliament held * in 
those years, for this, it is evident, will prevent the 
possibility of any exception being taken to the c tr- 
rectness of the statement, or of any confusion with 
the acts of another session This mode of state- 
ment 18 followed in the act f3r the further amend 
ment of the law, 3 &. 4 Wm IV c 42 (in ait 
whose authorship is attributed to one of the most 
distinguished ornaments of the bench), which, in 
§ 16, refers to * the statute passed in the session of 
parliament held in the euhth and ninth years of 
tlie reign of King William the Ihird intituled,* 
Ac*’ In the same ^mper is meiitiomd ipiculiir 
exception to these rules that came under consider- 
ation in the case of R inn i Grec n | 1 he de- 
claration described a statute on which the action 
was brought to he a statute of the 4lh of Philip 
and Mirv, whcieisthe record, when priduced in 
evidence, ap|>earcd to be of the 4th and 5th li 
Piiilip and Mary It was contended that tie 
former was the true de‘>cnption of the statute, it 
being made in the fourth year of tlieir j nn* reign 
Lord Mansfield said, ** It is impossible to get over 
this objection The only question is, whether this 
18 a variance in the description of the material 
ground of action In some reigns, as in Car II 
and Geo II , it happens that the parli iinent inceU 
in one year of the reign, and continues during 
part of the next year In that case the method is 
to entitle the acts passed of both years But, in 
point of law, acts of pirliament wh eh do not, in 
words, confine the commencement to a particular 
day, or where the commencement docs not appear 
from the subject-matter, refer to the first day of 
the session, and, therefore, suppo*>ing this to be 
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an act of the 4th and 5tli of Philip and Mary, ai&- 
cording to such method, it would m truth be a 
statute of the 4th, and ought to be so set forth 
But in this case it is diflerent Philip, by act of 
parliament, has the style of king, but hia being so 
entitled does not annihilate the first year of the 
reign of Queen Mary Therefore from that time 
the statutes are entitled the 1st and 2nd, the 2Dd 
and 3rd of Philip and Maiy, and so on, that is, 
the 1st of Philip and 2nd of Mary, &c Here the 
declaration describes the statute U> be of the 4th 
of Philip and Mary Upon the parliament roll 
being produced, it appears to be an act passed in 
the 4tb and 5th of Philip and Mary Tlie statute, 
therefore, described in the declaration is diflerent 
from the statute produced , and, in fact, there is 
no act in the statute-book oi the 4th of Philip and 
Miry’* The following additional remarks and 
suggestions, which we copy from the same paper, 
will be found to be practically useful “ Ihe de- 
cisions we have been eonsideniig have all taken 
jilaee on matters of pleading, and, though th le 
may not be the sime motives for exacting the 
observance of this scrupulous correctness in other 
documents, for example, in those that occupy the 
attention of the conveyancing draftsman, as the 
same fatal consequences are not risked, yet, even 
there, the nicest aceura v and propriety of vcrhiil 
details might be advantageously studied, by fol- 
lowing the method oi describing a statute recom- 
mended in R t Biers wherever it may be c ii 
Bistcnt witli the de8iTir» Ic perspicuity and terseness 
of expression In the conveyance by release, in- 
deed, the inconvenience of lengtheniilg the paren- 
thetical mention of the stitute 4 and 5 \ ut c 21, 
interpised between the nominative and the virb iii 
the operative pirt of the deed, would seem to jnt- 
sent a sullie lent reison fi r adhering to the u^u d 
f irm oi referring t > it os * an act passed in tlu 
fourth year o^ the reign of her present majesty,* 
Ac , since, as we have seen, that mode of statu g 
It (the act having received the royal assent on the 
1 Kb of May, 1841) seems to be fully warranted 
e\tn on the strict piinciples of pit uimg, by tlie 
authoruies to winch wc have called our readers* 
attinti m In the ease, however, of statutes which 
received the roval assent in tlie latter of two years 
in which the session was holden, convenience re- 
quires that they should be desenbed as of both 
years, in order to distinguish tlum from statutes 
in a subsequent session eornniencing or held in the 
same year, and, consequently, that the method 
should be adopted of stating them as statutes 
* passed in the session of parliament held in the 
— th and — th years of the reign,* Ac The jilan 
of describing the statutes passed in the fir»t of the 
two years in which the session was held as statutes 
of that first year alone, and those passed in the 
sec nd year as statutes of both years, has also this 
advantage, that it agrees with the mode adopted 
by the queen’s printer in the copies printed by 
liim , and this authority has been referred to, as 
cit least presumptive evidence of the uuthentu text 
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of the title of a modern statute, in the case of Rex 
t» Barnett (3 Cimp 345), nvhere the title of a 
statute (one in the 5th year of Eluabeth), in the 
cop\ of the act lateU printed bv the king’s printer, 
being different to [from] that in Ruffheatl’s edition 
of the statutes, Lord EUenborough said that, in the 
( ase of a recent statute, he should ha\e actid upon 
the cop\ printed bv the king’s printer, but, \Mth 
regard to a statute of Queen Elizabeth, he should 
consider Ruffhead to lie correct till the contrary 
vns pro\ed by an examination of the parliament 
roll ” 

The hi8tor\ of the National Finances during the 
present period is maiked by some ^cr^ impirtint 
operations on the part of the legislature and the 
g«)Minment, ^hich collecti\elv, and in conjunction 
Mith the (vents of the time, vvrcu.,ht great changes 
111 our svsttm of taxation and revenue 

Iht t mmenecnicnt tf pv.acc and of Mr Pitt’s 
administration was «^ignali8ed bv both a rcvisun 
and rtudju'^tnient of some of the old taxes and the 
inipositK 11 (f a good manv new ones As soon as 
he found himself in possession of real power, as 
well as of place, bv his ommanding maioritv in 
the new House of Commons which assembled in 
Miv 1734, he set vieorou^^lv to woik with his 
fiiiuiK 1 d reforms On the 21st of June, the House 
hiving on his motion resdvtd itself into a c m 
niittcc to nnsider of the laws for the prevention of 
bii u.glni.,, he rose t Irit g forw ml his fain ms 
bilitme foi wlnt was called the C omniutation Tax, 
being a tax to bi levied on windows in lieu of the 
greater jiortiot , which he piopobed 1 1 al ohsh, of 
tlie exibling tax n tea Ihe artule of tea he 
described as the Hta]le of smugLliiiL , an illicit 
tnde wab also carried (ii in oilier unim dines, 
but Its extent was insignih ant compared with the 
smuggling of tea At this time all the tea sold 
bv the East India Companv was no more than 
5 500 000 Ills , while the quantitv consumed within 
the kingdini was calculated to amount to above 
1 i 000 000 lbs Tht duties to whuh the ar icle 
was 6ub]ect more than doubled its cost to the fur 
df iler lliev amounted to 119 per cent upon its 
pritc at the Companv ’s sales, producing a revenue 
to the government of nearl\ 800,000/ Of this 
sum Pitt proposed to sacrifice about 000,000/, 
and to raise for the future only about 1 70,000/ on 
tea, bv a tax of I24 per cent , recovering the 
000,000/ bv means of a tax on windows The 
measure was warmly opposed, but it was carried, 
and, in so far as regarded the putting down of the 
illiiit trade in tea, it had all the success that the 
minister anticipated The immediate effect was 
that the legal imports of tea were almost trebled 
We may here notice, however, that in a few years 
the exigencies of the war with France compelled a 
gradual return to the old system of a high duty 
upon this aiticle , till, from 25 per cent , to which 
the tax was raised 111 1795, it at last mounted to 
% per cent in 1806, and to 100 per cent on al 
except the cheapest descriptions of teas in 1819 


But Pitt's Commutation Act had nevertheleu 
driven the trade into a legitimate channel, from 
which It never again deviated to anything like the 
same extent as before This suciessful experi- 
niciit in the case of tea was afterwardb followed up 
by similar diminutions of the duties on wines, 
tubatco, and other articles on which the smuggler 
had in like manner laid his hands 

Whin he opened the budget, on the 30th of 
June following, Pitt announced a long catalogue 
of other new taxes which he pnpused to add 
to that on windows As finally arranged, they 
were laid on candles, bricks, tiles, hats, horses, 
British linens and cottons, and the bleaching 
and dy eing of those fabrics , ribands, gauzes, pa- 
per, hackney coaches, gold and silver plate, lead 
Lziortcd, raw and thrown silk imported, the post- 
age of letters, Iicdices for retailing beer, &c , and 
for making and dealing m various excisable com- 
modities, and qualihcations fur shooting, — the 
whole being calculated to produce a revenue of 
9:10 000/ so as to give an excess of 650,000/ 
over the interest of a loan at the same time con- 
tracted of 6,000,000/ The next session length- 
ened this list bv tuxes on mak servants (m addi- 
tion to that already exiating), on female servants, 
cii salt, on retail bhops, on post horses, on gloves, 
on pawnbrokers’ licences, on coachmakers, on 
dogs, on wheeled carnages, on bachelors, on attor- 
nevN and cn warrants of attorney In his speech 
oil opening the budget this year (Olh May, 1785), 
Pitt expressed, in strong terms, the reluctance with 
which he found himself eompelled to press on the 
Country with these additional imposts ** The accu- 
mulated bill thens, he said, that had for a senes 
of vears been heaped upon the people made them, 
no doubt, hope and expect tliat the era of peace 
would be a time of retrenchment and a dav of ease 
Hard, therefore, was the task of a minister whose 
duly, from his situation, led him to the necessity 
of still adding, even under these circumstances, to 
those taxes and to those burthens He had there- 
fore to hope for the indulgence of the committee 
After taxes the most palatable, after taxes the most 
popular, and when the resources of each had been 
drained to their utmost the means by which mo- 
ney was to be raised could nut meet with that 
general agreeable reception which, otherwise, might 
be cxpi cted Some, indeed, still existed, which 
puBBiblv might be called productive, but the 
means, in his opinion, though m one degree palat- 
able, yet, in another, were pernicious They dis- 
guised the poison at the very time they administered 
the supposed remedy , and, by disguiaing, aggra- 
V ated to a certainty the burthens of the people ” Hii 
painful task he had set out by describing as forced 
upon him by the necessity of “ providing for the 
exigencies of the late calamitous and unprofitable 
war, in order to bring back the country to its for- 
mer vigour and importance, and give stability to 
its strength and prosperity ” But he must,*’ he 
said, ** remind the committee, that, however un- 
welcome the task of imposing them, yet from these 
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burthens one great, one long wished for e\cnt was 
to arise — areal fund towards paMng off the na- 
tional debt , and he remained mo'^t strongl) con- 
firmed in opinion of a probability that this event 
would finalU happen ” 

In a short speech dcluercd about a month befit e 
this (on the 11th of April), Pitt had laid before 
the House the general stite of the national income 
and expenditure, and had endcavoure<l to show 
that, from the rate at whieh the producti\enesb ( f 
the taxes was increasing, there was reason to ex 
pect a future annual surplus of not less than 
1 ,840 000/ for a sinking fund The original sink 
ing fund, established in 1717, in the administra- 
tion of Sir Robert W alpole, and usualh design ited 
b\ his name, although the idea w is th it of his c il 
league, the first Lail Stanhope* still remained in 
n iminal existence but 1i id not f >r some \cars past 
exerted e\en an N app iiciit cilcrt in the reduction 
of the debt Its a\crttge annual xmount in the be- 
ginning of the reign of George III was somewhat 
abo\e 2 000,000/, b\ 1770 it had ri en to 
3, 166, 'in/ , and even under the cheek given to 
consumption and commercial activitv during tic 
colonial war, ihe produce of ihe fixed taxes which 
had been formullv set aj i t f r this object was 
2,685,689/ in 1777, 2,442 001/ in 177^, 
2,267,390/ in 1770, and 2,103 017/ in 17^0 
But these sums had all been absorbed b\ the 
urgent demands of tlie public service It is cal- 
culated, bv Dr Price, that from the date of the 
first alienation of this sinking fund, in 1733 1 to 
the vear 1786, the whole nm amt of debt pail off 
b^ It was no more than about '',500,000/ — namch, 
3,000,000/ in 1736 and 1737, 3 000,000/ dur 
ing the peace between 1748 and 17)0, and 
2,500,000/ in the peace between 17()3 and 177) 
“ On the whole,” observes Dr Haniikon “this 
fund did little in tune of peace, and noth iig in 
time of war, to the discharge of the nati aial debt 
The ])urpoBe of its invioldblc applic*!!! m wasubtn 
doned, and the hopes entertained of its poweiful 
efiicBcv entirely disapp anted At this time the 
n ition had no other f^ree revenue except the land 
and malt taxes, granted annualh , and, as the land 
tax during peace was then granted at a low rate,| 
the produce was inadequate to the expense ef a 
])t aee establishment on the must moderate scale 
1 his gave occae m to the encroachments on the 
sinking fund Hid the land tax Ihcu ulwavs 
coiitiniied at four shillings in the pound, it would 
have gone far to keep the sinking fund, during 
peace, inv lolatc 

It was not, however, till the 7th of March, 1786, 
in the next session of parliament, that Pitt brought 
forward his plan for a new sinking fund || 1 he 

bi'l, which was immediate!} introduced for carrj- 
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ing It into effect, met with little opposition, except 
in the Upper House from Earl Stinhope, who hid 
a project of his ow n w Inch he w ished to substitute , 
and It received the roval assent on the 26th of MdV, 
under the title of * An Act for vesting certain sums 
m C omniissioners, at the end of ever) quarter of a 
xear, to be bj them ajiidied to the Reduction of the 
National Debt ** Bj this act, to quote the ab- 
stract of Its provisions given b\ Dr Hamilton, 
“ the various hianches of revenue then existing 
were united under the name of tl e Consolidated 
Fund One million, taken from that fund, waa 
vested aimuiUv in the hinds of commissioners fur 
the rcdemjition of the nati mil debt, to be ajijilied 
f r pureh ising eapitil in such stocks as thev should 
jud^e ex})edicnt at the market prices To this fund 
was to be added the interest of the debt redeemed, 
and annuities fallen in bv the fiilure of lives, or 
the expirj of the terms for w Inch thej were gr mted , 
anJ life annuities unclaimed for three vears were 
considered as cxjnred, and added to the Hiiking 
fui d M hen this fund am milled to fmr millions 
It was enietel that the intirest of the ledeenied 
debt, and anmnljes lillen in, were no longer t) be 
applied to It, lilt remain at the dispisul ef pirlni- 
nient ” f The c )mmis*«i ners iqqioiiited bv the 
act were the Speaker f the IIou'C of Commons, 
the C haiicellor of the Exehccjuer, the Master of 
the Rolls, the Vecomptttnt-j,en ralofMie (ouitof 
Chaiicerv, and the G ivernor and Depulv -governor 
of the Bank of Liigl ind 

The cons lidii ed f/* d established hv this net is 
not to he coiif mnded with un ither measure, the 
general eunsolidnli m of the customs and excise 
duties which was efiected in the fill wing vear hj 
the 27 G 0 111 c 13 commoi Iv culled the C on- 
s lidilion Act The van ms duties in qu stnn, 
iinpised at dilTeicit times and ujen all sirU of 
j Tincijdes, hud gi wn I ‘>111 h a mass (f intricacy 
and (uiiru*>i 1 , that “ im re bants and other indi- 
viduals,*’ t his been stated, “ finding it iiii] ussible 
to obta 11 the km wledgc ut the amount, or even the 
mill her, t f llu duties thiv hud to pav were obliged 
t leave it cntireh to thusL clerks of the custom 
house er excise- fTiee who, bv constant practice, 
had acquired a dextcrilv in it, to determine the 
amount of the duties pav able B> the Conso- 
1 dution Act all the existing duties and druwhaeks 
were at once rejiealed, and others imposed, each of 
which was stated in one distinct sum, and ajipor- 
tioned u]un the value or cpiLnlitv of the article 
Ihe act encountered some opposition in its passage 
through parliament, directed principall} against a 
part of It which whs occupied with rcgulutiuns for 
carrying into effect the trcat\ of commerce shortlv 
before concluded with 1* ranee , but when his plan 
fur the consol ida lion of the duties was first an 
nounced b} Pitt, on the 26ih of February, 1787, 
It was warmlv welcomed from all sides As soon 
as the minister had resumed his seat, Burke rose 
a id said ” that, upon the whole, the measuie pro- 
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poBed was, in itself, ao obviously necessary bene- 
ficial. and desirable, and the right honourable gen- 
tleman had opened it ^ith such extraordinary 
clearness and perspicuity, that he thought it did 
not become him, or those ^ho, like him. unfor- 
tunately felt It to be their duty frequently to oppose 
the measures of government, to content them«d\es 
mith a sullen arquiesccnce , but it beho\ed them 
to rise up manfully, and. d ung justice to the right 
honourable gentleman’s merit to return him thanks, 
on behalf of them^eUes and the c mntr^, for having 
in so masterly and intelligible a manner brought 
forth a plan of consolidati n of duties vhich pro 
mi*>ed ease and accommodation to the merchants, 
and all those concerned in tlie trade and commerce 
of the countrv, and advantage and increase to the 
revenue ** 

On he 17th of rebruar\, 17^2, Pitt submitted 
t ) the H )usc of Commons a plan of a second sink 
ing fund vihich vias also adoptel bv the legisla 
turt, and an act p'lssed for carriing it into efi ct * 
Its jiiinciple was to make evcr\ future loan carrv 
with It the means of its own liquid ition in about 
f irtv five vtur% bv one per cint of its am unt be 
iiig set apart for that purpose and the dividends 
on the cij ital thus redeemed be ng added tj the 
fund tlu per centage on annuities for lives, or for 
a 1 inpcr term than forU five years, being taken on 
their estimated v iluc after that tcim At the sanit 
timt the firmer sinking fund (which was appoint- 
rl tobe applied cvclusively to the rclemption of 
tliL ol 1 debt) was us isttd b\ a grant of 400 OOOt , 
to which 200 000/ was afterwards annually added 

^uch were the principil arrangements uii ler 
which the financial sv^tem of the kinjdjii hid 
been placed when the war with 1 ranee broke out 
in the beginning of the year 1703 The dtclira- 
ti m of war v^as made by the 1 rcnch gjvernment, 
on the 1st (f Februarv and we will now state 
whit had been the results of the svstein thus esta- 
blishel bv Mr Pitt u]) to that ejioch 

1* ir'*t, w 1 h regard t the p’-od ice of the ta\eB In 
17^4 theli-'tvear ftl cold sv stem, whir h had sub- 
‘•is td during the w ir wi h Anienii, the revenue 
rai-^ed bv ta\ili in am unted only to 12 Q0),519/ , 
in iftcr the hc'-t of P tt s new taxes had 

come into operatnn, it rise to 14,S71,520/ , in 
17‘'fi it was 15,0% 112/ , and from that point it 
went on steadilv increasing till, in 1702, it reached 
the sum of 17,382 4 15/ 1 All this time the land 
tax had been lev led at the rate of in the pound, 
as It had been ever since 1776 X 

Then, with regard to the debt At the close of 
the AmeriLan war in 1783, its entire amiunt, in- 
cluding 9 600,000/ of unfunded debt, bear ng an 
1 ite cat of 2e8,000/ , was 249,851, 62b/ , and that 
of the iiitereslor annuil charge up m it9,4jl 772/ 
Jletween this date and the commencement of the 
w ir with France in 1793, the purchases of the 
commissioners of the sinking fund had amounted 
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in all to 10,242,100/ (all m the 3 per rents), 
clearing aw av an annual charge for interest to the 
extent of 307,263/ , but, as the unfunded debt had 
in the meantime been increased to 16 129,487/ , 
bearing an interest of 463,884/, and there weie 
besides annuities for lives or terms of years, mak- 
ing an additi inal annual charge of 1.293.870/ . the 
entire amiunt of the debt at the beginning of the 
ye ir 1793 may be st ited to hav e liecn 244 1 18,635/ , 
and that of the interest upon it 9 302 328/ * Thhs 
the principal of the debt had been reduced during 
the nine years of yicacc bv no more than between 
five and six millions, and its annual pressure 
scircelv at all — there being hardly a diffirencc of 
150,000/ between the interest paid upon it in 1783 
and in 1792 

The new taxes, however, aided by the return to 
a state of peace, had the effect of substituting a full 
for a straitened exchequer 1 he entire annual in- 
come of the state fir 1783 amiunted only to 
abnit 12 231 206/, while the expenditure wras 
13 300,284/ , leaving a deficit of above a million t 
Butin 17si this deficit was c inverted into a sur- 
plus of 919,290/ t and by 1 792 the revenue had 
c me to exceed the expenditure by 2,031,000/ § 
The priluce of the tixcs appropriated to form the 
sinking fund amounted this year to 1,669,582/ H 
During this period of peace the ai nual cost of the 
ordinary cstabliehments of the c untry or, in other 
words the entire public expendituri with the ex- 
cejti 111 of the interest if the debt, appears to have 
been about 4,000,000/ 

I he new sinking fund fui the liq iidation of 
futilK loans cstiblishcd in 1792 was suggested by 
the mmi<«tcr in anticipati m of the coming war, for 
whiih alone in the tlicn state of the finances the 
loans It w us to pr n ide for dischargin,;, and out of 
which It was to grow, could have been contem- 
plated as likclv to liecome necessary But this wras 
only one of many uiw financial measures to which 
the government soon found itself driven by the 
altered state of affairs Every succeBBivf* budget 
now brought its load of additional taxes , that of 
1794, taxe*« in brandy, rum, and British spirits 
bricks and tiles, slate and stone carried coastwise, 
glass, paper, and attorneys , that of 1 795. taxes on 
legacies, horses, tobacco, punted calicoes, salt, 
sugar, with a general additional 10 per cent on the 
prev louB assesBid taxes , that of 1796, taxe^ on doge, 
tea, soles by auction, bricks, spirits, sugar, houses, 
servants, postage of letters, stage coaches, booking 
of cirricrs’ parcels, canal conveyance, besides an- 
other general augmentation of all the old excise 
ind customs duties , that of 1797, taxes on stamps, 
copies of deeds, transfers of yiropcrtv, newspapers, 
plate, probates of wills, and the- produce of turn 
pikes, that of 1798, a general trebling of the as- 
sessed taxes that of 1799, an income tax of ten 
per cent , that of 1800, more taxes on tea, and 
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on British «tid forcittn •spirits, that of 1801, more 
taxes on tea, piper, calicoes tin, timber, pi ppei, 
Bus;ar, rai<iins, h r^cs, stamps, cnn\e^anccb of pro- 
pcrt\, postage oi letters, and cx])orts and imports 
gencralU fheic enumerations collected from 
the speeches of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
are jiossihl\ neither complete nor perfecth correct 
in all the items itiven but llie^ mil Ber\e siiffi- 
nen* \ to illu trite the system that \ias pursued 
The sums raised h\ taxes lu each of the ^ears of 
the hrst iivar with h ranee were as follow — in 1103, 
11056,418/, m 1104, 17 110,400/, m 1105, 

11,308,811/ , in not), 17,858,454/ , in 1107, 

15,731,700/ , in 1708, 20,0i4,()50/ , in 1100, 

30 202,015/ , in 18()0, 85,220,06V , in IhOl, 

13 ''06,404/ , and m JsU2, 35,415,006/* 
Ijoiiib wire abo ontrictid e^e^^ ^par — in 
1701 a loan of 4,500 000/ , ciialii ^ ici])italof 
() 250,000/ , with an annu il elm jc i f 100, 112/ m 
1704, a 1 in of 11,000 000/ , cr a imr a csjntil )f 
13,750,000/, with an annu il i luirijc ot 500,6''7/ , 
in 1705, 1 ims oi 36,000,000/ ,cii itiiu acajntal of 
50,005 000/ jWilli ail annu il ch irt^c. 1 1 7 11 0 17/ , 
111 1700, loans of 25,500 000/, iiialin^ a t q itil 
of 10‘*lsO{)V, with an nnnuil clnru of 
1, 104 7^^ )/ , 111 1707, a 1 n of 14 500,00t)/ , tre- 
at n^ 1 (upitil ot 2'', 27 ) 000/ , with an annu il 
ih iTci of <)H,06 1/ iul 70 s, 1) ns ( f 20,000,000/ , 
cre uin^ a capit il < f 10 ().4 2 >0/ , w th an an 
null chir^e ot 1,24'','' Is/ , in 17 »0, a 1 an of 
15 500,000/, iriatiij: a cipit lot 27,125,000/, 
with an annu 1 iluir..i of ^2^,055/ , in IsOO, 
a lom «l 20,500,000/, criatinif i captil if 
12,151,000/ , with an ann i il charc;^ of O'sOjOSB/ , 
in I'-Ol, i lo 111 of 25,000,000/ , trt it m: a capit d of 
40 210,000/ , with in inmial ch irirc of 1,408,444/ 
\nd the ptrinancnt cUht w is he'-icics aucmciittd In 
thefunlinj )fc\chec|U ran lmn\l) llstollit amount 
(t 1, <126,526/ 111 1704, I l,()0<)FOs/, m 17<t5, 
and ot 20 026,000/ , in n<’i) t Alto-,tlhci, it ap- 
peals th t, during the war with 1 1 mce frtm 1701 
to the peace cf 4 inn ns in I'lOi, both the pnncipil 
and interest ot the cUht were more thin cloiihUd 
the former licing incnaKd fr m 244 11''63 j/ to 
520,201 101/, the latter from <), 302,325/ tc 
18,041,125/+ Then were ab) ru«‘L(i fer tiic 
Fniperor cf Germain, on the ^uirant c ct the 
British goiernmcnt, a loan of 4,600 <KK)/, in 
1105, and another of 1620,000/ in 1701 occi 
SI nine; together an uniiuil charge of 4i80ll/, 
the whole of which his Imperial inujcst\ left to be 
borne b\ this country 

But PitFs confide IOC seems actually to ha\p 
grown almost as fist as the debt Armed with his 
sinking fund, he talked as if he hche\ed he had 
gotten posse osion of Aliddin’s lamp, and ceuld 
work miracles In opening the budget in 1190 
lie admitted that the re would be an interval of 
great stress upon the country from lhat time till 
tlif }ear 1808, when, he said, the. debt would 
arrive at its maximum , out it would not be diffi- 
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cult, he added, to provide taxes for these eight 
years And then he “entered,” sn^s the report 
of his speech, “upon a detail of calculations 
which went to show that the whole ot the national 
debt might be extinguished in the space of thirty - 
three }ears of jieace , that, supposing the war to 
continue eycn so long, it could be earned on 
with )ui the creation of new debt , and that, in 
case the war should soon be terminated, and that 
an interyal of ^en }ears should happen between the 
conclusion of one and the comire nceinent of a.i- 
othcr war, m that period of peace the sinking 
fund would discharge seventy millions of debt, 
and enable the country to enter into inuthcrwur 
yyith «superior means ” And not onI\ did the fiic 
vailing financier’s own “undouhting mind believe 
the miu,ic wonders that he sung,” hut thcgreit 
ni I) ir ty of the nation along wuh him 

Jhe arrai ^cnienl m de in 17<)2, by which cycrv 
1 in pruMckcl its own '>inkiiiL, fund, was departed 
fiom in 1795, .md fi m that date down to 1502 
loins to the amoint of 5() 7<)6 175/ weic nised 
without the one per cenl hein^ s I iq art for their 
liquid itiun These Ions win iveituilly dinged 
II] on the income tax imp isid, as al> ive mi n loiud, 
in 17^9 In 17<f^, ibo, an net was ] issid making 
the land tax perjietual at t air shillii ..s in the jiound 
«] on the old v du iti m i f 1 (><)2 but at the same 
time imp iwtiing the iwnirs f istitis tiiedcem 
tluir ]r(])crt\ fi m tin ti\ by the jureliise ef as 
micheijiitil in the thiee pel cents os ih uld Mill 
an cquiMilent divijj^ nd Ihe | ureh sls <1 liiieb 
tix indir tins act amounted in the fust year 
t) 13 059,5-6/, and in the sicoid ycir t) 
3 034 2 If)/ , hut after tint the Irinsfucnce of 
cijilil 111 tl IS way did n >t amount to much 
“ This idun,” observes Dr Hamilton, “ is, in 
i fleet, no other thin a transfei of pirt of the ci- 
pi il of till funded debt fiom the firmer stock 
holders to the hnded piopridors These last piy 
i \ due for the cap tal with whuh they redeem 
then Und tax, ind their relief fiom that tax is 
(quiMilcnt to their receiving a di\ideiid to the 
aime e\tent The lindholdeis may still he cm 
sidt-^td as ‘‘Ubjccted to the land tax at its highest 
r III , th nigh s me of them pay it by draw mg a 
diyielcnd for capit il in the funds, which they have 
purchased fur value, and have thcrehy bcccnie 
stock holders to th it extent The public revenue 
iniy still he considered as drawing the whole of 
the land-tax, and paying the whele ot the divi- 
dends We cannot therefore consider the pait of 
the national debt redeemed h\ the purchase ot the 
land-tax as aflording an) relief to the public bur- 
thens ”* In other words, while the state was le 
licved from the payment of the interest on a por- 
tion of the debt, it sustuiiicd an equiv alent aniiu d 
loss by the extinction of a corresponding porti n 
ot the land-tax 

This arrangement, however, led to a change in 
the mode of granting the supplies followed up to 
this date, according to which ])ur1iament, by wa) 

• iiii n r i,>< 
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nf holding the cro^n m some 8>rt of d^iiendence, 
had been accubtomed to keep the land tax and the 
mult-tax, as it were, iii its own hands, by \oting 
them fur only a \ear at a time Now that the land- 
tax was made perpetual, pirt of the sugir and 
t)l)ic( ) duties and some ollicrs were, in Iilu of it, 
mu ie annual taxes along with the land-tax The 
land and malt taxes u^'Cd to mlII oiiU about 
2 700,000/ annualh, which was much ksa than 
tilt sujbtitutcd annual taxes soon came to pro 
diiie « 

But the boldest, or the most desperate, of all 
Pitt’s financial measures had been adopted before 
this time in the order of council issued on Sunda\, 
the 26th of rebruar\, 1707, for suspending pa\ 
nicnts in specie hy the bank This act of the go- 
\crnmcnt reulU amounted to the universal snbsti- 
tuli n of a fi titious f ir a real ciirrencv, or, in other 
worl, t) ihc nivcl cxpcrinunt of n sting the 
nil lie pLCiinian svstem of the kingdom on the 
hhidiw\ bisib of credit liet, aftci all, it was 
onl} an cxtcribi m of the same princij U < n w hicb 
tlic piibli funds had blood tver since time hid 
b 0 I a n itional debt — i prii ( ijili which the rapid 
growth of tint debt was, of ilbclt, everv da\ car 
rviiig i irther and farther If the I idv of tlu na- 
ti Ml 1 cn lit irs, with claims ilroilv am iinting t) 
not much Icbs th in four hundred milli nib of p nindb 


sterling, were contented with nothing more to de- 
pend upon than the good fuitb and stabilitv of the 
government, wh\ might not the holdirs of the 
paper inone\ of the bank, winch was probublv not 
a twentieth part of that amount, be satished and 
sufficientiv safe with the same secunU ’ It was 
found in pnnt of fact that the cxiierirnent was 
more hlanning in appearance than reillv elnn- 
gcioUB It pr duecd m dembt, a revolution in 
prices an 1 in the value of inoiiev, but even this 
came grudiiallv, and with so ce|uab]c and general 
a difluMOii uito allow spe i uhtions and tniiibaetions 
to be aeljiiBicd to n, and 1 »r the most jmrt, to c im- 
peiisate for the liss it oicasioneel in one direction 
bv n gam in another On the other hand it maj rca 
sonal Iv be doubted if anv less decisive movemtiit 
could have cither saved the country at the mo- 
ment, eir cn ibled it to accomplish so triumphantlv 
as It did tlie tremendous exertions that were dc 
mandeel fremi it in siiicecding >cars And, to 
crewn all, nf ci the suspcnbiun had lasted for the 
hi spaee of twentv-one vcirs, our iiiianeial 8}8- 
tem was btill found to he strong enough to hear, 
th ii,^h n )l tcrtaii Iv vvitlnutu btrain and an eduit 
thitieturn ti cish pavincnls which mi^jht thtii 
have will been tie iiu I iis impracticdblc as it 
seemed to m in\ to be unnceiasar} 


4i 3 
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CHAPTER IV 


HISTORY or THE NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 


HE commeTcial 
hibtory of the pre* 
Bent period natural- 
ly divides Itself into 
Uo distinct por- 
tions, correspond- 
ing to the nearly 
equal spaces of time, 
during the one of 
which wc were in a 
state of peace, dur- 
ing the other in a 
state of war The 
foimer may be con 
Bidered as ranging 
o\er the eight years from 1*785 to 1792 inclusive 
There can be no doubt that thib was a time of 
decided economical advancement, and of great and 
generallv diffused probperit\, both in Lnicland and 
throughout Europe The old effect of the tem- 
porary cheek given to •ipeculation and industry 
b> the pressure of war, us if that impediment 
operated like a dam thrown across a river, onlv 
accumulating a force of water which never could 
have otherwise been obtained, — or like the curb 
applied to a high-mettled steed, — or like the iron 
gripe of winter, concocting the earth, and reno- 
vating those powers of vegetation which it seems 
for the moment to destroy — was now everv where 
felt Enterprise awoke from its lethargy like a 
giant refreshed by sleep, capital, long kept sta- 
tionary and inactive, not ( nly returned with a new 
spirit to Its o d channels but found fur itself many 
new vents, which it might have been lung enougl 
in discovering if its customary How had suffered 
no interruption, and some of which were probably 
created by the general break up of established 
relations wroui^ht by the war In short, it was 
the common natural phenomenon of the clearest 
sky and purest air after the stormiest weather, or 
the highest health after a fit of sickness, which, 
besides rinsing the system, has given it rest to ac- 
quire a tone it never would have acquired if the 
wear and tear of its ordinary movements had not 
been so arrested 

The most comprehensive and authentic measure 
we possess of the progress of our foreign trade— 
which again may be taken as an index of the ge- 
neral state of our commercial and industrial acti- 
vity — n the official register of exports and imports , 
which, however, must still be read with the recol- 



lect on of what was explained in the last Book, 
that down to the >eai 1798 it indicates quantities 
only, and not values • And it is also to be re 
membered that throughout the present period Ire- 
land IS regarded m these accounts as a foreign 
country ft appears, then, that m 1782, the last 
year of the American war, the total amount of the 
imports into Great Britain was 10 341,628/ , and 
of the exports thence to all parts of the world 
13 009,458/ , that in 1783 the imports were 
13,122,235/, the exports 14 6^^1,494/ , that in 
17*^4 the imports were 15 272,877/ , the exports 
15,101 491 , and that for the next eight years the 
amounts were as follows — in 1785, imports 
16,279,419/, exports 16,117 168/ , in 1786, im- 
ports 15,786,072/ , exports 16,300,730/ , in 1787, 
imports 17,804,024/, exports 16,869,789/ , iii 
17bS, imports 18,027 170/, exports 17,472,238/ , 
in 1789, importsl 7,821,102/ exportsl 9 310,548/ 
in 1790,im ports 19, 130, 886/ ,exports20, 120,121/ , 
m 1791,importBl9fS69,782/ ,exportB22,731,995/ , 
in 1792 importsl9 659, «b/ ,e\porlB24,905,200/ f 
Thus wc see that in the ten years of peace, fiom 
17^2 to 1792, the entire foreign trade of the 
country may be said to have very nearly doubled 
indeed, it would probably be found to have in- 
creased in more than that proportion, if we had 
the means of ascertaining the value (which is the 
true essential mcasurt) ol our exports and import«>, 
as well as their mere quantity 

The growth of our foreign trade thus indicated is 
borne out by the account of the tonnage of the ships 
entered inward and cleared outward during llu 
same penod. which is as follows — In 1782, in 
ward 777,253 tons, outward 651,512 tons, in 

1783, inward 1,135,674, outward 1,039,045, in 

1784, inward 1,215,702, outward 1,050,487, in 

1785, inward 1,241,761, outward 1,182,479, in 

1786, inward 1,264,356, outward 1,236,219, in 

1787, inward 1,316,501, outward 1,349,419, in 

1788, inward 1,558,172, outward 1,540,686, in 

1789, inward 1,589,009, outward 1,591,838, m 

1790, inward 1,705,975, outward 1,548,207 , in 


• See Tol i p 548 

\ Vmm th« OSkiul Abttneta mm printed in fill in MarpherMtn . 
Annie of Commerce, under th nepecUve yenn The an ounte r 
ne of the earlier yean differ oomewhot horn thooe v ven in v I i 
I »a7 5«S ahieli wen Uken feom the ChronoloK oalTal l« in ( ) 1 
fn M Hltb neal View oppnaito to p 8l5 In the Continuation f 
idenon ml tr I SS the Sguiet are diShrent from thset giie i 
Iwr by Moepbenoa or Chain era We lia\e followed Moepheiw n e 
munt In the test oa being tlie only oomi lete one of the three \ and 
r our preeent purpeoe, the vorlatMoa between It and the othen ore 
mtleooniexueuie 
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Cuitoins to the Excite (by the 29 Geo III c 68). 
The net amount of Cuatoma pud into the Excbe- 
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1*791, inward 1,773,862, outward 1,690,023, in 
1792, inward 1,891,711, outward 1,739,300*— 
Here, again, we have the amounta more tlian 
doubled in the ten jeara 

To this may he added the number and tonnage 
of the veaaela belonging in each of the jears to all 
the porta of Great Britain , which were, in 1782, 
7936 \eBBela, meaBuring 615,281 tona, in 1783, 
8342 of 669,802, in 1784, 9111 of 793,147 , in 
1785, 9731 of 859,606, in 1786, 10.382, of 
932,018, in 1787, 10,411 of 1,087,874, in 1788, 
11,222 of 1,204 484, in 17b9 11,496 of 

1,229,644, in 1790, 12,060 of 1,267,025, in 
1791, 12,526 of 1,329,968, in 1792, 12,776 of 
1,316,684 t Once more here are the figurea 
doubled within the ten jeara, but it la probable 
that the real increase waa even greater than this, 
fur af er 1787 the a^atem of measurement waa 
made much stricter, and the legal description of 
what constituted a British vessel more ngidl} de- 
iined and limited, b\ the two shipping and regis- 
trv acts, the 2t) Geo III c. 60, and 27 Geo III 
c 19, pissed in that and the preceding }car As 
the account stands, however it exhibits not only 
an increase in the proportion of two to one between 
thi last }ear ot the war and the last vear of the 
suLiei ding peace, but a ateadilv pn G;resBive atl- 
vance throughout the ten )eaiB I he expansion 
of our foreign commerce appears to have, during 
that time, not once rtceived a check 4nd that 
whuh makes the most exhilarating prosperitv, 
w hether to nations or individuals, is not the actual 
wealth thc> inu> possess, but the fact that the} are 
everv daj growing richer— that the} are going for- 
w ard and nut tailing back communities at least can 
hardly tver nniain statioiurv 

The Customs duties do not furnish quite so dis- 
tinct an inde'' oi the progress of our foreign tiade 
during this space of time fur various reasons In 
1784 the duty called petty custom, and other ad- 
ditional duties levied ipon the goods of aliens, and 
als) a duty of one per cent on all trade in the Me- 
diterranean Sea beyond Malaga, were repealed by 
tliL 24 Geo III sess 2, c 10, which set forth that 
such duties and restnetiona were, “ by the alter- 
ati n of the trade now carried on between this 
kingdom and foreign states, in some cases become 
an unnecessary burden upon commerce, without 
producing any real advantage to the public reve- 
nue,** and in 1787 the inextricable confusion of 
the old rates was wholly swept away, and a new 
and bimplified system established by the Consoli- 
dation Act, the 27 Gko III c 13 { In 1786, 
also, the wine duties were altered and placed under 
new regulations (by the 26 Geo III c 59), and 
in 1769 a similar extensive change was made in 
regard to the duties on tobacco and snuff, the 
greater part of which were transferred from the 

* Prom the ta1 In under the ieipecti\e yean In Maephereun— for 
the lait fiui yenn hy romputation from hia lablee Tlie Chionolo 
flCRl Accomt in Chalmen Itu tounege of the dilpe cleared 
outnanls Bnd,aUhoaKh hu n(,uree do nut quite rolncide with Mac 
phenun ■ the dlfft renm ere not coneiderable 

{ Prom the etatementf under the reanective yean in Maephenon 
famaute p ed4. 


quer la stated to have been, in 1782, 2,861,563/ ; 
in 1783, 2,848,320/.; in 1784, 3,326,639/ ; m 
1785, 4,592,091/ , in 1786, 4,076.911/ But the 
Cuatoma revenue for the two last^mentioned years 
was somewhat increased beyond its due amount by 
certain payments having been then received from 
the East India Company which were properly due 
in 1782 and 1783 In 1787 the net amount of Cub 
toms was 3,673,807/ , in 1788 3,780,770/ ; in 
1789,3.710,343/ , in 1790,3,782,622/ , in 1791, 
3,952 507/ , 111 1792, 4,027,230/ It is to be 
remembered that the system of drawbacks, or the 
remission of duties upon the re exportation of 
manv commodities, in great part destroys the uti- 
lity of the Customs revenue as an index of the 
fluctuations of our foreign trade, which may ex- 
pand or contract ccnsiderably in several of its 
departments without much affecting the revenue 
To make the Cuatoma a true measure of the trade, 
the gross receipts ought to be given, with the addi- 
tion of the drawbacks, and also of the bounties. 

The only important commercial arrangement 
with any foreign country that waa made by Great 
Britain during this interval of peace waa that entered 
into with France by the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation signed at Vcraailles on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1786, and confirmed in the following year 
by parliament, both Houaea of which, on the 8th of 
March, 1787, concurred in an address, thanking 
hiB majestv for this additional proof of hia conatai t 
attention to the welfare and happineaa of hia aub- 
)tcts, and soon after (by the act of the 27 Geo. Ill 
c 13, pabBpd 25th April) adopted the neoessiiry 
measurcb fur carrying the prnviaiona of the treaty 
into effect Tins treaty, commonly named after 
Mr W illiam Eden (afterwards Lord Auckland), 
by whom *t waa negotiated, was founded on prin- 
ciples more liberal than had ever before, or have 
ever since, been recognised in any aimilar comp'act 
between England and France. It commenced 
with a joint declaration by his Britannic Ma- 
jesty and his Most Chriatian Majesty of their 
desire to establish “ a ay item of commerce on the 
basis of reciprocity and mutual convenience, which, 
by diBContniumg the prohibitions and prohibitory 
duties which have existed for almost a century be- 
tween the two nations, might procure the most solid 
advantages on both sides to the national produc- 
tions and indiiatry, and put an end to contrtbBnd 
trade, no leas injurious to the public revenot than 
to that lawftil commerce which is alone entitled to 
protection '* In the spirit of this profession it was 
stipulated, in the first place, that there should be 
a reciprocal and entirely perfect liberty of navi- 
gation and commerce between the aubjecta of 
each party, in all and every the kingdoms, states, 
provinces, and temtones subject to their majesties 
in Europe, for all and tubular kinds of goods in 
those places ,*’ and by the second srticle it was de- 
clared that, even iii the case of a rupture breaking 
out between the two crowns — ** which rupture,** 
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mid the “ shall not be deemed to exi'^t until 

the recalliRg or Bendinc; home of the respective am- 
bMsadam and ministers ’* — ^the subjects of either 
po^er residing in the dominions of the other 
should be allowed to remain and continue their 
trade, ivithout any manner of disturbance, so long 
as they behayed peaceably and committed no of- 
fence against the laws of the country , “ and in 
cose,** it uas added, ** their conduct should ren- 
der them suspected, and the respectue go\ernment8 
should be obliged to order them to remove, the 
term of twelve months shall be allowed them for 
that purpose, in order that thev maj remove with 
their efiects and property, whether intru«5t«l to in 
dividuals or to the state *’ llu third article bound 
the subjects of either partv to abstain from all a^ ts 
of hostilitv acain^^t th >8c of the other, cither bv sci 
or land and to accept of ii i jiitent or comniisbioii 
for privateer ng fr im anv pniicch or states enemies 
to the other ]mrtv either guvernnient usiftuias 
required by ilit other, ei caging to visit traiibgres 
Bors with the scvcrcbt penal ties m its power to in- 
flict If such an agreement as this had subsisted 
between the two conn rus during the pc ice tint 
succeeded the Seven Stars’ War the private ad- 
venturers who flicked from 1 ranct to assist the 
Americans at the commencement of tlicir rebell m 
could not have been permitted hv tlicir goveni- 
ment to gratifv their peculiar bvmpatlms in tint 
manner , and the inserti in of the article lu the 
present treatv mav be regarded as a condcmnati n, 
or renunciation at least, h\ the tren h court, of the 
policy which it had then pursued Hv the next 
article libcrtv was secured to the sul))eets of either 
sovereign, ** without licence or passport, gene lal or 
special, by land or bj sea, oi anv other wuv,” to 
enter, return from, pass through, or remain in, anv 
dominions, towns, or other places whatsoever lu 
Europe belonging to the other, therein to juirchase 
whatever they pleased, “and thev bliall niutu 
ally,** said the article, “ be treated with all kind- 
ness and favour’* The fifth article | ut I nglish 
and French subjects uii the same footing as to the 
right of coming with ships and merchandizes to 
all places belonging to either government m Eu- 
rope, to hire houses, to warehouse their goods, Ac , 
subject to no other impositions or duties than were 
provided by the treatv, or were pavable bv the na- 
tive bom as well as the foreign trader “ In 
matters of religion,” it was added, “ the subjects 
of the two crowns shall enjoy perfect libertj thej 
shall not be compelled to attend divine service, 
whether in churches or elsewhere, but, on the 
contrary, they shall be permitted without onj 
molestation, to perform the exercises of their reli- 
gion privately in their own houses, and in their 
own wav. Liberty shall not be refused to bury 
the subjects of either kingdom who die in the ter- 
ritories of the other, in convenient places to be ap- 
pointed for that purpose , nor shall the funerals or 
sepulchres of the deceased be in anywise dis- 
turbed ’* Then followed the tariff, or list of duties 
on certain goods and merchandises, of which the fol- 


lowing were the thief items — The wines of France, 
imported direct from France into Great Biitain, to 
pav the same duties then paid b} the vv iiies ot Pui (u 
gal (tlie same abandonment of the principle of the 
famous Methuen Treat) which had proved fatal to 
the treatv of commerce entered into bv the two g i 
vernments after the peace of Utrecht) , the duty 
upon French vinegars to he reduced bv rather 
more than one-half (from 67/ 5 j per ton 

to 32/ ISy the dutv on French brandies 

to be reduced from 9^ to Is per gallon, 

olive (il, direct from France, to jiaj no higher 
dutv thm that paid for the same fiom the most fa 
voured n itions , beer to pay reciprocal! v an ai/ 
t lot m dutv of 10 per cent , the duties on hard 
ware, cutlcrv, cabinet wait, turiierv, and all works 
of 11 n steel, iipjier, ai d bruss, mt to exceed 30 
percent ad xahttin^ all sorts of cottons anil ils i 
of wjiliens, maniif ictured in the dumiiiDns of the 
two bovereiuiB 11 liirope, to jnv in Inth countrita 
an import dutv of 12 per cent ad laloitm (fabric 
of cotton or wool mixed with silk, however, n- 
maii mg prohibited on both sides), Iniich iiul 
Fn^lisli linens to piv reciprocallv no hi.^licr du- 
ties than wire hen {ad hv those of Ilollind cr 
Handers irnpoited into Great Hntain, cambrics 
and liwns ti p v rcc pncull) an im{(itdutv if 
b per dcmi piece of viids, saddleiv? a rtci 
procal ad i i/ rem dutv of 15 per cent , uinzes, 
cnc cf 10 |cr cent , and milliiicrv, porcelain unci 
cirtlienw irc, and glass (including phte gloss ,oiu 
of 12 |)cr cent duties above spec i lied ” 

Slid a subsiqiicut urticlc, are not to be aluicd 
but by mutu d c usent , ind the mcrchandnes 
11 jt above specified slull {>av, in the dominions of 
the two s wire gns the imp rt and export duties 
p IV able in cieli of the said dominions bv the most 
favoured Eur){ean nations at thv. time the present 
tre itv bears dale ind the ships belonging to the 
subjects of the said dominions shall also rcB})ectivelv 
(iijov there. n all the privileges and advantages 
whicii me granted to ih isc of the most favoured 
Fuiopean nations” In case either government 
shiuld afterwards grint an) additional advan 
cages in navignti in i r trade to an) other European 
nation, it was stq ulated tint the suljects of the 
other should parlieipatc therein , without prejudice, 
however, to advantages vvh eh the) might rcscive, 
France in favour of b{)iin, in com])liance with thi 
1 ainilv C im{ act signed 10th Mav, 1761 , England 
in conformitv to her lonvention of 1703 with Por- 
tugal (the M cthuen Treat) ) Then follow ed various 
regulations which need nut be quoted Bv the 16th 
article it was agreed that foreign privateers, not 
being subjects of either crown, who had commis- 
sions from anv other prince or state at eumit) with 
either nation, should not he allowed either to arm 
their ships in the ports of either of the two king- 
doms, or to sell or exchange what they had taken, 
or even to purchase victuals, except only such as 
should be necessar) for their going to the nearest 
port belonging to the power by whom they were 
commissioned On the other hand, the suljects 
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of either of the two controctinc; pow-ers were to 
have full liberty to sail with their ahipb to the 
jHjrtB of countries at war with the other; and it 
was stipulated that cverj thing should be deemed 
free which should he found on board such ships, 
“ although the whole lading, or part thereof, should 
htlong to the enemies of their majesties,** with the 
exception onl\ of the following commodities wlirh 
wcic to be considered contraband or jirohibited 
iiiinclv, “arms, cannon, harquebusses, mortars, 
])t turds, bomb*', grenide^, eaucioeb, carcaj a, rar- 
iing(s for cannon, musket-rests, bandoleers, gun- 
powder, match, saltpetre, ball, pdes, twoids, 
ill i(l-piereb, helmets, cuirasses, halbert*, la cliiib, 
holsters, bells, horbcs and hurncbs, and all o hu 
1 ki kinds of arms and warlike instruments fit lor 
till use ot troops*’ But, it is exprcsslj added, 
aftu this lUMous cnumeiation of the militarj wea- 
])ous nd artillcrj of the dai, “these mcichan- 
iiis(s which follow shall not be reckoned among 
( intruhand goods that is to sat, all sorts of cl rtli, 
and ill other m'lnufiii turcs of wool, fli\, silk, 

( ittou, or an\ other mute rials, all kinds of wc ir- 
1114 ippar^l, Uuethcr with the articles ol which 
thc\ lu iibiulh made, gold, nlvcr, coined or un- 
coined, tin, iron, lead, copper, brass, coals, as 
als) will It and bnlit, and am other kind of corn 
and pulsi , toh'icco, and all kinds of spices, salted 
and «inokcd flesh, silted fish, chccbe and butter, 
heer, ( il w mes, sug ir, all sorts of salt, and of pro- 
Msi mb winch bene fir subtinance and food to 
111 ml ind , id o all kinds of cotton, cord igt, cab’es, 
bills, suleloth, liernp, tillow, pitiii, tar, and rosin, 
aiiih IS and unv pirts of aiichorb, sliip-musts, 
]»links, timb r of ill kinds of tiie*, and .lU oih r 
tilings prrpir ether for hu Iding or ripuriiig 
bhijis N ir shall an-v goods whilc\er, which hive 
not him woil id into the form of anv instrununt 
ir fiiinituie for w irlikc use, hv land or hv sea, be 
n juited c ml r-il) mil, much less smhas have hicn 
alri id\ wroii>,ht and made up for anv other pur- 
l))s( ” Ihis W1S gi\ ng n« limited a dehnition to 
w II like btoies as thi thing could well hear, and as 
liigi an interpretation to the rights of ncutralitv 
( nh, however, bitwecn the two nations) as could 
he llowed without extinguishing all distinction 
between a neutral power and an cnemv*s ally It 
in ly interest our ri ade rs at the present moment 
to quote the regulation establiblied for the ex- 
ercise of the Tight of seaich by any man-of-w ir 
or privateer of the one country meeting a ship be- 
longing to the other, “either on the coist or on the 
high sens *’ — a previous article having provided 
that all merchant ships in war-time should he fur- 
nished with “ fcca-lettcrs or passpoits, expressing 
ihc name, propertj, and bulk of the ship, as albo 
the name and jilacc of abode of the master or 
commander,** and, if laden, “also with certificates 
( OT taming the several particulars af the cargo, the 
])luce from whence the ship sailed, and whither 
she IS hound,’* the 20 th article sivs, “ the said 
men-of-war and privateer^, for preventing any in- 
eoiivcmcnces, are to remiin out of cannon-shot. 
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I and to send their boats to the merchant-ship 
which mav be met writh, and sliali enter her to the 
number of two or three men only, to whom the 
master or commander of such ship or vessel shall 
show his passport containing the proof of the pro- 
perty of the ship, made out according to the form 
annexed to this present treaty , and the ship which 
shall have exhibited the same shall have liberty to 
continue her vuvage, and it shall be wholly unlaw- 
ful anv way to molest or search her, or to chase or 
com;)el her to alter her course ** Ships going to 
an enemy’s port, “ concerning whose vovage, and 
the sort of goods on board, there may be junt cau'se 
of suspicion, ” were to be obliged, both on the high 
seas and in jiorts and havens where they might 
put in, to exhibit not only their passports, but their 
certificite^ Contraband or alleged contraband 
goods, it disovered in the certificate, were nut to 
he seize . “It shaU be unlawful,” says the 28th 
article, “ to break up or open the hatcKes, chests, 
c isks, bales, or other vessels found on board such 
ship, or to remove even the smallest parcel of the 
goods .... unless the lading he brought on shore, 
in the presence of the officers of the court of ad- 
miralt\, and an inventorv made by them of the 
said goods , nor shall it be lawful to sell, exchange, 
or alienate tlie same in anv manner, iiiiless after 
due and lawful process shall have been had against 
such jirohibitcd goods, and the judges of the admi- 
raltv respectivelv shall, bv sentence pronounced, 
have confiscated the same, sming aliiays at ueli 
the ship ih If as the other qoodK found theiem^ 
vhich by tfuf treaty are to be accounted fne; 
neither may thi v be detained on pretence of their 
lieing mixed with prohibited goods, much less 
shall thev he confiscated as lawful prize; and if, 
when oiih part of the cargo shall consist of con- 
traband goods, the master of the ship shall agree, 
consent, and offer to deliver them to the captor 
who has dmeovered them, in such case the raptor, 
having received those goods as lawful prize, shall 
forthwith release the ship, and not hinder her by 
anv means from prosecuting her voyage to the 
place of her distillation.’* In short, in reicard both 
to this and to all other matters, everything was 
arranged, us far as possible, upon the principle of 
a jierfeet rcciprocitv of rights and advantages, or 
of the subjects of either government being entitled 
to the Buine treatment from the other as from their 
own The treatv was to last, without revision or 
alteration, for the space of twelve years. 

From the tables of imports and exports iff ap- 
pears that the trade between Great Britain and 
I'rancc stood as follows, for each of the ten years 
of the peace — In 1*183, imports from France, 
87,119/, exports thither 98,lfi6; in 1784, im- 
ports 141,568/ , exports 495,572/ ; in 1785, im- 
ports 211,791/ , exports 604,313/ ; in 1786, im- 
puits 266,121/, exports 612,519/. , in 1787 (the 
first year under the treatx), imports 577,012/, 
expirts 980,906/ , in 1788, imports 452,966/, 
exports 1,24), 672/ , in 1789, imports 556,060/, 
exp rts 1 290,171/ , in 1790, iiii ports 605,371/ , 
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export! &12M31 , in 1791, import! 546,057/, 
export! 1,IA14^6/ , in 1792, import! 717,634/, 
export! 1,926,165/ Comparing, therefore, the 
laat year of the peace with the firat, it may be eaid 
that the commercial intercourae b^ween the two 
countnea waa, not doubled, but decupled in the 
conrae of that interval , or if, diacarding the fint 
twelve month! after the ceaaation of hoatilitiea, we 
atart from 1784, we find dur import! from France 
to have become, in 1792, five timea aa great aa in 
that year, and our exports thither between twice 
and three timea aa great The commercial treats 
may be aaid to have doubled both the imports 
and the exporta within a year after it came into 
operation After 1789 the convulsed or uncertain 
state of things in France, no doubt, tended to 
check the fiirther development of trade . but 
still It maintained itself at the heiirht to ^hich it 
had grown if there was a falling off in the ex- 
ports in 1790, thev recovered their former amount 
in the course of the next two vears In 1792 the 
exports to France from Great Britain consisted of 
British merchandise to the value of 743,280/ , and 
foreign produce to that of 484,885/ This amount 
of go^s was earned out m 1317 British vessels, 
measunng 107,821 tons, and navigated bv 7912 
men , and in 166 foreign vessels of the burthen of 
8421 tons, and carrying 1010 men The imports 
from France in that vear were brought in 1413 
British ships, of the burthen of 91,428 tons, and 
manned by 7659 sailors , and in 330 foreign ships 
of 12,362 tons burthen, and carrying 2195 men 
So that altogether the French trade at this time 
emploved 2730 British vessels, measuring 1 99 249 
tons, and manned by 15,571 seamen, besides 496 
foreign vessels, of the burthen of 20,753 ton«, and 
manned by 3205 hands In this account, how- 
ever, repeated vo}ages of the same vessel are rec- 
kon^ as vovages by different vessels , the actual 
quantity of shipping engaged in the trade, there- 
fore, was, no doubt, considerably leas than it is here 
made to appear 

The progress of our trade with other parts of 
the world during the space of time under review 
will be sufficiently indicated by the following no- 
tices — 

Irxland —in 1785, imports from, 2,012,288/ , 
exports to, 2,168,613/ , in 1788, impirts 
2,184,963/, exports 2,424,899/ , in 1792, im- 
ports 2,622,732/, exports 2,372,866/ In the 
last of these years the exports consisted of British 
merchandize to the value of 1,512,843/ , and fo- 
reign produce to that of 860,022/ , carried nut in 
6854 Bntish and Irish vessels, measuring 508,372 
tons, and manned by 30,192 seamen the imports 
were brought in 4194 Bntuh and Irish ships, 
measunng 294;,698 tons, and manned by 20,434 
aeamen, and hi 15 foreign ahipa, measunng 2026 
tons, and manned b^ 134 seamen 

Isle or Man — ^in 1785, imports from, 8389/., 
exports to, 31,867/ , in 1788, imports 20,28^, 
exports 33,036/ , in 1792, imports ;27 ,342/ , ex- 
ports 37,527/ In the last year the exports con- 


sisted of Britibh merchandise to the value of 
24,966/, and of foreign to that of 12 561/ , ear- 
ned out 10 24b British vessels,* measuring 8841 
tons, and manned by 776 seamen the imports 
were brought borne in 196 British veasels, mea- 
siinng 7530 tons, and manned by 649 seamen 

Guernsey, and the other Channel Islands — in 
1785, imports from, 48,582/ , exports to, 94,303/ , 
in 1788, imports 40,178/, exports 77,427/ , in 
1792, imports 56,852/ , exports 92,130/ In the 
last year the exports consisted of British mer- 
chandise to the value of 79,233/ , and of foreigpi 
to that of 12,896/, earned out in 363 Bntish 
ships, measunng 19,583 tons, and manned by 
132^ seamen the imports were brought home 
in 336 British ships, measuring 17,830 tuns, and 
manned bv 1 206 seamen , and in one foreign ship 
of lb ton* wiin 4 hands 

East Indies and othfr parts or Asia — in 
1785, imports from, 2,703,940/, exports to, 
1,153,532/ , in 1788, imports 3,453,897/, ev 
ports 1,430,633/ , in 1792, imports 2,701,433^, 
exports 2,425,947/ In the last year the exports 
consisted uf Britibh merchandize to the value of 
2,332,172/, and foreign to that of 93,774/ , car- 
ried out m 33 Bntish vessels, measunng 27,645 
tons, and manned by 3356 seamen the imports 
were brought li ime in 28 British ships, measuring 
21,560 tons, and manned by 2541 seamen 

British America — in 1785, imports from, 
208,511/, exports to 691,287/ , in 1788, im- 
ports 249,400/, expats 895,393/ , in 1792, im 
perts 255,797/, txpAts 1,119,991/ In the last 
^car the cx}>oitB c insisted of British merchandize 
to the value of 908,104/ and foreign to that of 
211,891/ , earned out m 363 British vessels, mca 
suniig 5 5,3b 7 tons, and manned by 3965 scameii 
die imports were brought liQme in 219 Bpti«>n 
vessels, measuring 33,17b tuns, and manned bv 
2189 seamen 

British Wist Indies — m 1785, imports 
from, 4 340 104/, expirts to, 1,197,210/ , in 
1788, imports 4,053,153/ , exports 1,698 890/ , 
in 1792, imports 4, 128, 047/, exports 2,784,310/ 
In the last year the exports consisted uf Britibh 
merchandize to the value of 2,550,643/ , and fo- 
reign produce to that of 233,665/ , earned out in 
579 British ships, measuring 138 485 tuns, and 
manned by 8249 seamen the imports were 
brou,,ht in 648 British ships, measuring 148,360 
tons, and manned by 9543 seamen 

Foreign West Indies — in 1785, imports 
from, 60,851/, exports to, 653/ , in 1788, im- 
{lorts 314,678/, exports 28 160/ , in 1792, im 
ports 280,484/, exports 106,623/ In the last 
year the exports consisted of British merchandize 
to the value of 95,724/ , and ot foreign to that of 
10,897/ , earned out in, 4 British ships, mea- 
suring 425 tons, and manned by 60 seamen die 
imports were brought home in 15 Bntish ships, 
measuring 2791 tons, and manned by 212 seamtn 

* Under wlikli denomlnmtlon IrUh swa l e arer* sow alio Ineludad 
bythoaetnOao UI c IS pa^lansT 
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United States of America — in 1785, im- 
poite from, 893,594/ , exports to, 2,308,023/ , in 
1788, impors 1,032,779/, exports 1,886,142/ , 
in 1792, imports 1,036,706/, exports 4,271,418/ 
111 the last \ear the expoits consisted of British 
merchandize to the \alue of 3,974,827/ , and fo- 
reign to that of 206,590/ , carried out in 223 
B itish ships, measuring 50 063 tons, and manned 
1)\ 2763 seamen, and in 285 foreign ships, mea- 
suring >9,414 tons, and manned b) 3041 seamen 
the imports were brought home in 197 British 
ships, measuring 42,035 tons, and manned by 
2240 seamen, and in 31 j foreign shij s, measuring 
64,035 tons, and manned bi 3138 seamen 

Russia, iNCi UDiNG Coukland and Li\onia 
— in 17&5, imports from, 1.606,688/, exports to, 
233,007/ , in 1788, imports 1,016,221/ , exports 
3i‘<,283/ , in 1702, imports 1,708,670/, txjorts 
800 701/ In tiie last lear the exports consisted 
of British merchandize to the \alue of 428,773/, 
and foreign to that of 371,967/ , earned out in 
322 British \lssc1b, measuring 76 533 tons, and 
ni limed 361 3 stamen, and in 3 loreign ships, 
nu isiiring o 06 tons with 32 hands the imports 
were brought home in <)22 Briti**!! ships mea- 
suring 221,217 tons and manned b\ 10,345 sea 
nun, and in 5 foreign «h })b, mcaBuring 931 tons, 
and manned 47 ‘•eanien 

GrRMANi —in 17^5 imports fiom, 559,177/ , 
cvj itsto, 1 103, <)K)/ in 17^8, 448,863/, 
expoits 1 47 3 30^/ , in 1702, imports 650,436/, 
t\| rts 2,130,110/ In the last xear the exports 
i 1 siBted of Biitish meichaiulise to the talue of 
811 13^/, and f riign to thit of 1,327,070/ , 
can lid ( ut 111 422 British sh ps meuBurii g 6i,075 
t ns, uiid mimed hx 3311 seaintn, and m 02 
f KUM ships, nieusuriiig 1 1,307 ton«, and mai iied 
1} 680 seaiiier the iiiij orts w le brought home 
111 246 British MBsels, ineasurii ^32,041 tons, and 
manned h> 17‘'0 seamen, and iii 77 foreign ships, 
me isuring 1 3 058 tons, and manned b\ 633 seamen 

PiissiA AND Pol AND —in 1785 impoTts fn in, 
483 48 d/, exports t), 07,782/ , in 17^8, iniporiB 
462,042/, exports 146,127/ , in 1702, imports 
603 083/, exports 167,036/ In the list xear 
the xports eonsmted of British merehaudise to 
the value of 89,398/ , and foreign to that of 
95,100/ , curried out in 150 British ships, mea- 
suring 33,633 tons, and manned by 1578 seamen, 
and 111 98 foreign ships, measuring 21,993 tons, 
and manned by 903 seamen the!* imports were 
brought home in 873 British ships, measuring 
188,760 tons, and manned b\ 8866 seamen, and 
in 365 foieign ships, measuring 44,035 tons, and 
manned b} 1040 seamen 

Denmark and Norway — in 1785, imports 
from, 117,454/, exports to, 322,295/ , in 1788, 
imports 127,254/, exports 266,965/ , in 1792, 
imports 186,648/ , exports 312,720/ In the last 
}ear the exports consisted of British merchandise 
to the value of 177,778/, and foreign to that of 
134,940/ , carried out in 325 British ships, mea- 
suring 52,183 tons, and manned by 2745 seamen, 
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and in 176 foreign ships, measunng 7,584 tons, 
and manned by 1980 seamen tlie imports were 
brought home in 420 British ships, measuring 
49,705 tons, and manned bv 2743 seamen, and 
in 638 foreign ships, measuring 104,253 tons, and 
manned by 6241 seamen 

SwFDPN — in 1785, imports from, 203,765/., 
exports to, 65,306/ , in 1788, imports 258,531/., 
exports 62,050/, in 1792, imports 338,689/, 
exports 1 1 8, ^39/ In the last year the exports 
consisted of British merchandise to the value of 
57,412/ and foreign to that of 60,926' , carried 
out in 148 Bntibh ships, measuring 14,988 tons, 
aud manned b\ 941 hands, and in 50 foreign 
si ipB, measuring 7385 tons, and manned by 474 
stamen the imports were brought home in 276 
British ship'-, measuring 34,345 tons, and manned 
bx 1874 seamen, and in 136 foreign ships, mea- 
suring 21,491 tons, and manned bv 1291 seamen. 

Ill LLAM) — in 1780, imports from, 468,121/., 
expoits to 1,506,303/ , in 1788, imports 386,699' , 
exports 1,296,318/ , in 1792, imports 801,534/ , 
e\|OTtB 1,516,449/ In the last year the exputs 
con isted of British luerchaiidise to the value of 
7b5,206/ , and funign to that of 731,241/ , cur- 
ried out m 1152 British ships, measuring 139,694 
t ns, and manned bx 7699 seamen, and in 168 
foreign ships, measuring 14,576 tuns, and manned 
b} 1074 seamen the imports were brought home 
in 1002 Bnlish ships, measunng 130,281 tou«, 
and manned by 7139 seamen, and in 516 foreign 
ships, measuring 33,536 tons, and manned by 
1926 seamen 

1 LANDBHS —in 1785, imports from, 127,943', 
exports to, 917,837/ , in 1788, imports 102,189/, 
(xperts 669,090/ , in 1792, imports 132,289/, 
expoits 1,031,092/ In the last xear the exports 
consisted of British merchandise to the value of 
'>81,286/ , and foreign to that of 649,805/ , carried 
out in 582 British ships, measuring 62,178 tons, 
and manned by 4123 seamen, and m 42 foreign 
ships, measuring 4012 tons, and manned by 288 
seamen: the imports were brought home in 601 
Britisli ships, measuring 57,445 tons, and manned 
by 4080 seamen, and m 19 foreign ships, mea- 
sunijg 1085 tons, and manned by 109 seamen 

Portugal, with Madeira and the Azores — 
m 1785, iniports from, 430,943/, exports to, 
843,182/ , in 1788, imports 617,205/, exports 
721,746/ , in 1792, imports 977,819/, exports 
754,622/ In the last year the exports consisted 
of British merchandise to the value of 7 14^949/., 
and foreign to that of 39,670/ , earned out m 292 
British ships, measoring 41,453 tons, and mfumed 
by 2593 seamen, and in 24 foreign ships, mea- 
suring 3604 tons, and maimed by 263 seamen 
the imports were brought home in 578 Bntish 
ships, measuring 72,325 tons, and manned by 
4472 seamen, and in 17 foreign ships, measuruig 
2022 tons, and manned by 145 seamen 

Spain —in 1785, imports from, 697,712/, ex- 
ports to, 788,063/ , in 1188, imports 796,733/, 
exports 671304/., m 1792, imports 897,839/, 
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'Wporti 194, lOH 111 the last >ear the exports 

ootnisted of Qiwish merchandise to the value of 
108,134/ , Old of foreign to that of 90,366/ , 
carried out in 262 British ships measuring 31,598 
tons, and manned by 1949 seamen, and in 33 
foreiB:n ships, measuring 3464 tone, and manned 
by 256 seamen the imports ^ere brought home 
in 376 British ships, measuring 44,350 tons, and 
manned by 2618 seamen, and in 45 foreign ships, 
measuring 4324 tons, and manned b> 313 seamen 
Itait, including Sicily and Sardinia (but ex- 
clusive of Venice) — in 1785, imports from, 
681,150/, exports to, 513,170^ , in 1768, 
imports 609,643/ , exports 731,026/ , in 1792, 
imports 1,004,288/, exports 946,119/ In the 
last year the exports con>>isted of British merchan- 
dise to the value of 765,291/, and of foreign to 
that of 180 828/ , carried out in 207 Br tish 
ships, measuring 29 290 tons and manned b\ 
1709 seamen the impirts were brought home in 
130 British ships, meusuring 12 134 trns, and 
manned bv 1016 seamen 

Vknice — in 1785, imports from, 69,194/ , ex- 
ports to, 20,294/, in 1788 imports 53,637/, 
exports 14,710/ , in 1792, imports 65 331/, ex- 
ports 17,112/ In the last vear the exports con- 
sisted of Bntish merchandise to the value of 
12,903/ , and of foreign to that of 4209/ , carried 
out in 8 British ships, mca’^uring 982 tons, and 
manned bv 56 seamen the imports were brought 
home in 8 British ships, measuring 1141 tons, and 
manned bv 85 seamen 

Canaries — in 1785, imports from, 4457/, 
exports to, 17,034/ , in 1788, import" 14,117/, 
exports 7006/ , in 1792, imports 10,222/ , exports 
17,277/ In the last ytar the exports consisted of 
British merchandise to the value of 17,249/, and 
of foreign to that of 28/ , earned out in 2 British 
ships, of 269 tons, and manned bv 18 seamen 
the imports were brought home in 7 British ships, 
measuring 989 tons, and manned by 54 seamen 
Straits and Gibraltar — in 1785, imports 
from, 2616/, exports to, 392,235/ , in 1788, im- 
ports 5772/, ex]N)rts 336,305/ , in 1792, imports 
13,153/, ex{>ort8 197,224/ In the hut vear the 
exports consisted of British merchandise to the 
value of 179 693/, and of foreign to that of 
17,429/ ; carried out in 59 British ships, mea- 
suring 6959 tons i^nd manned by 420 seamen 
the imports were brought home in 14 ships, mea- 
Bunng 2887 tons, and manned by 171 seamen 
luRKBv AND EovPT — ID 1785, imports from, 
146,906/, exports to, 82,449/ , in 1788, imports 
183,335/, exports 47,838/ , in 1792, imports 
290,599/ , exports 273,785' In the last vear the 
exports consisted of Bntish merchandise to the 
value of 98,961/, and of foreign to that of 
174,824/ ; carried out in 48 British ships, mea- 
raring 11,473 tons, and manned by 584 seamen 
the imporu were brought home in 36 Britnh ahips 
meararing 7788 tons uid manned by 425 seamen 
Africa, including the Cape Verde Islands — in 
1785, imports from, 46,535/ , exports to, 587,196/ , 
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in 1788, imports 90,069/ , exports 735,447/ , in 
1792, imports 82,912/, exports 1,367,918/ In 
the last vear the exports consisted of British mer- 
chandise to the value of 882,053/ , and of foreign 
to that of 485,845/ , carried out in 250 British 
ships, ineasuriiig 54,928 tons, and manned by 511 7 
seamen the imports were brought home m 77 
British ships, measuring 11,088 tons, and manned 
by 973 seamen 

Greenland, and Northern Whale Fishery — 
in 1785 imports fiom, 75,793/ , exports to, 913' , 
m 1788, imports 160,609/, exports 2541/ , in 
1792, imports 63,777/ , exports 695/ In the last 
vear the expoits conaisted entirelv of foreign mer- 
chandi'^e , carried out in 93 British ships, mea- 
sunng 26,983 tons, and manned by 3067 seamen 
the imports were hnuight home in 102 British 
ships, measuring 29,883 tons, and manned by 
4147 stamen 

Nfw lIoLi AND, ami St uthern Whale Fisherv — 
in 17h5, imports frim, 8483/ , exports to, 2403/ , 
in 17^8, imports 0/ , exports 0/ , in 1792, inipoils 
114 , exports 11,940/ In the last vear tlie ex- 
ports consisted of British merchandise to the value 
of 9187/ , and of foreign to that of 2752/ , earned 
out in 45 British ships, measuiing 10,676 tons, 
and manned by s99 seamen the imports were 
bnught home in 58 British siiips, nieasuniig 
13,157 tons, and manned by 1053 seamen • 

One great branch of our commerce nowr stood, 
of cturse, upon a footing altogether new— that 
with our former col nies in North America, now 
liecome the 1. iiited Statses But although a suc- 
cessful revolt had broken the political tie that had 
hitherto united these settlements with the mother 
countrv,even that separation and the 6erce struggle 
bv whieh it was brought about could not destroy 
the iidtural bond that attached a v oung conimunitv, 
almost exclusively occupied iii agriculture, to the 
greatest manufacturing community, and the must 
didused maritime and colonial empire, in the world 
Great Britain was still, as formerly by far the must 
convenient market for the people of theUnited States, 
and thev, no longer our dependent colonists, were 
vet TB much as ever our must valuable customers 
I ti the general feeling that such was the ca^e no 
time was lost bv the British parliament, after the 

* T1ii*np ocni nU tre esIrBrled ft m the oflieui tul Ira of importa 
and rx) rta f r tliL thret \rara an I frum tiu aoouunt of thr ahipi in), 
I r I"** a* friniad ly MacphrraLi in Annala if (ommrrei vul 
IX 1 1 V9 INS Ml and M2 Owms how rxrr, to the form in « Inch 
tl f. tol lea are draw ii u) in diatinrt ool imua thro iKhoiit for Sootlaii t 
and Lii|,land al noat e\rr> uumlN.r we have K>ven haa bei ii obt I rd 
1 x 1 mi uti n and we 1 ave i Lsli'cteil al illln|,a and iienoi tk me 
diflli ili> elao liaa Iw n occaaluura I > all the tal lee not lirinfr i*on 
atruLtnl upon thr aamr | rinii| Ir thr aooount ot ahii | ing, in | arti 
rular w proliably nut to r )irrfrctl\ rrconrih d with that ot tl r 
\m\ rta and n|mrta for thi aamr year For thr year 1798 thr ahm) ing 
aoe nut (win h oonalata of twenty Axe oul imna) I aa quilr a dilTemit 
d atnbutioB of countrira fnim the tal le of imporu and ux| rta I ut 
IB ur eumnariaon wr haxr not found any alaa lute diacn panev ra 
Le|A onl\ Uiat thrre U no hrad in the tablr of im|iiirta and rx|Mt ta to 
whuh we ran nfor tlie intriea in the ■hlming aiwount opioaitr to 
Florida and Hunduraa from whuh aaoormng ia4liat aeeoiint tlirre 
were rntered fnwarda In 1798 47 Hritleli ahipe meaeuring 10 HOI 
tone and naxlgated bv A4S aeamrn and to which Uie e werr cleaied 
outward 90 Britlah ehiiw maaaurtng 5197 tone and manned I \ 878 
teamen In tba table of Import, and esporta for 1789 there mt aleo 
the foDowing entiire whieh we have not bren able to i e iidr in our 
aummary America in general importa from 18 881/ rxportato 
dl 898/ and PiIm g^e Importa SI 076/ esporta 30 Ml/ 
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TeHtoTation of peace, in passing an act (the 23 Gfeo 
111 , c 26) repealing all the piohibitory commer- 
cial acts made during the war , and by another 
act of the same session (the 23 Geo III , c 39) 
It ^as declared that, for a limited time, no mani- 
fest, certificate, or other similar document should 
be required from any vessels belonging to the 
United States on arriving in or clearing out from 
a British port, and, the king being meani^hile 
authorised to regulate the manner in which the 
trade should be carried on, a ro}al proclamation 
was immediately issued (on the 14th of May, 
1783) fur the admission, till further orders into 
the ports of Great Britain, of an\ unmanufactured 
ommodities, the produce of the United Stites, 
either in British or American ship'^, without the 
usual certificates and on payment of the same du- 
ties as were pat able on the same articles imported 
frim British Aniericd Ihe same drawbacks and 
bounties were also allowed on goods coming from 
the I nited States as on those from the British 
]) isscssions , and the benefit of the order w as ex- 
tended to all American vessels that hid arrived 
since the 20ih of Jauuar\. But this by no 
means satisfied either the Americans or many 
zealous persons at home “ Bntuiii,’* sa\ s Mac- 
plierun, ^Mnstead of bang ruined for want of 
c inmerLC with America, as had been predated 
(uni, indeed, contrar\ to a received maxim, that a 
trade once turned out of its channel cannot lie 
rcL ivered again), was in danger of sufFtriiig from 
tilt to) great ardour of the mei chants for f rming 
new (oiinexiuns in that continent, manv of which, 
as thev found to their cost, were with people who 
t mid never have obtained cicdit for a shillino; from 
those among whom they resided Manx of these 
adventurers, immediately upon their arrival in 
America, converted their co ids into ready money 
at inv price and then shipped themselves off for 
the ( ontinent of Europe, or hid themselves in the 
b undkss back cmntries of America under the 
new assumed character of land lobbers It ap- 
pears from Mr Coxe s * \ lew of the United Stales 
of America,* p 34, that in the xeir 1787 the 
remains of the excessive importations of the four 
preceding vears were constantly offered for sale at 
prices lower than their eost in Europe, which was 
a great injury to the fair importers and manufac- 
turers in America It is certain that considerable 
ciuantities of European goods were earned from 
America during those vears to the West Indies 
and sold, even there, under the European prices *’ 
This, however, is no more than what is always apt 
and almost sure to happen on the opening of a new 
commerce, though it maybe admitted that the 
nature of the country in America, and the constitu- 
tion of society there, offered, as they still do, su- 
perior facilities for bold adventurers in this line 
But there also arose a controversy as to the extent 
of the commercial riehts which it would be advi<iable 
to grant permaiientlv to the United States, the mam 
point in dispute being whether the Navigation Act 
should be now enforced in regard to them as in re- 


I gard to all other foreign states, and should ciclude 
their vessels from admission to our West liidia 
Islands. Any claim of right to such admiaaion 
the American republicans certaiidy no longer pos- 
sessed, any more than the inhabitants of Spanish 
America or the people of France* But an ex- 
emption in their favour from the rigours of the 
Navigation Act was urged, in the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case, on grounds ^ expediency , 
and this view had the general support of the West 
India interest The question was drscussed in 
numerous pamphlets , and some of the governors 
of the West India Islands actuallv went the length 
of fieely admitting American vessels into thfeii 
ports in the same manner as they had been ad- 
mitted liefore the war It was asserted by the 
advocates of this policy, to quote Maepherson'a 
sumniaiv of their arguments, which affords a good 
view of the nature and circumstances of the trade 
between the West Indies and the American conti- 
nent, “ that the planters had been verv scantily aup- 
pliid with provisions and lumber during the war , 
that a considerable part of their supply was derived 
from intercepted cargoes which were destined for the 
foreign islands, a resource which the peace put an 
end to, as it did also to the supplies from Florida, 
which was now yielded to Spam , and that they had 
been compelled by necessity to convert their land 
to provision grounds, and to diaw off their slaves 
from their proper plantation employments to cul- 
tivate provisions and cut lumber , that the provi- 
sions and lumber procured either by importation, 
capture, or their own labour, were obtained at such 
an enormous expense, that nothing but the hiqpes 
of soon seeing a change for the belter could sup- 
port them under it, but that a long continuance of 
It must be absolutely ruinous Lastlv , they urged, 
as a proof of the bad consequence to Great Britain 
of turning their industry out of its proper channel, 
that in the }ear 1777, before any of our islands 
were taken by the enemy, the quantity of sugar 
imported into England was short of that in the 
year 1774 (when part of the sugars went to the 
American colonies) full 45,000 hogsheads, the 
value of which was nearly a miHion of money, 
the freight of which would have been 1 70,000/ , 
and the duties payable to the public above 
100,000/ It was asserted that the rum, of which 
near eight millions of gallons were annually made 
in the West India IslBiids, and which, being an 
acceptable present to the Americans, used to be 
the principal resource for the supply of plantaticm 
necessaries, must now become a dead atock<4B the 
hands of the planters, as the consumption of Cheat 
Britain did not much exceed half a million of gal- 
lons * With respect to a supply of com from 

* M icphmoii ihowi In n note that tlMin.niuat be a good dMi of 
exaggeration In thu itatmnenl, inaamuoh Mthe avenge qutnntv of 
rum miioTted into Ormt Britain in the tan vaan from IT78 to nss 
1 icliwive was 8,0(6 S4B gallona, of wbich pwic wen eaira^l an 
nually oaan average 8l-,M9 Kalloni lenetag li44< 9 8 gallona lor 
hom einaumptiOD while, un tlie other haM* the muntity exporlad 
to the oontintnt of North America from all the lalanda on an aiefnt.e 
of three ytara preetdlQg the war, did not txceed S 800,000 gnllena 
annually 
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it wi^ obierved that, though that countr\ 
had had pieritM hirvcBts from the }ear 1772 t 
1778, and particularlj in 1774, }ct these years of 
plenty were followed by such a succession of de- 
fectue crops, that from 1779 to 1782 inclusive, 
the e\portat nn of corn and bread ^as prohibited, 
and the pro\ incc even rcieived some supplies from 
other quarters Hence it was evident that there 
never could be anv dependence upon Canada fur a 
regular supph As to Nova Scotia, it was not 
alleged that it had ever been capable of raising 
corn for its own consumption **• These repre- 
sentations, and the clamour that was raised pro- 
duced such an cffict, we are told, that “even the 
government was like to be earned away with the 
stream, and on the point of confirming bv law 
those concessions with respect to the commerce of 
the West Indies which were hitherto granted b} 
mistake, or connivance, of some serxants of the 
crown,'*t when the meditated course of policy was 
prevented by the stronj; considerations urged in 
two pamphlets, the first entiled 'Observations on 
the Commerce of the American States,* by Lord 
Sheffield, the other, whieh apfieared soon after 
entitled ‘ Opinions on interesting Subjects of Pub- 
lic Law and Commercial Policy arising from 
American Independence,' b\ Mr George C h aimers 
“ Doth these authors,'* says Maipherson, “ insisted 
strongly, that Britain and Ireland, with the re- 
maining conunental colonies, were fully «ufiKicnt 
to supply the British \N est India Islands with pro- 
visions and lumber, as they had done during the 
war, even if all the States ot America should unite 
m refusing to sell those articles to our vessels, 
which was, however, by no means to lie anpre- 
liended , and that the manufacturers and merchants 
of Britain could have nothing to dread from the 
menaced refusal of Americ i to admit British goods, 
because goods must ever find their market in pro- 
]H>rtion to their qualit) and price, independent of 
all resolutions, and even laws Of course, the 
ground on which Sheffield and Chalmers rested 
Uieir opposition to the demand of the \mericans 
was the importance of mam aining inviolate the 
system of the Naviga ion Act, the palladium, as it 
had been generall} regarded, of emr naval power 
In the end the government took a middle course 
On the 2nd of July a proclamation b} the king in 
council was issued, permitting British subjev^ts to 
carry in Briush vessels all kinds of naval stores, 
lumber, live stock, corn, flour, and bread from 
the United States of America to the West India 
(glands , and also to export rum, sugar, molasses, 
chocolate, nuts, cofifec, ginger, and pimento from 
the islands to the States, under the same duties 
and regulations as if the commodities were 
cleared out for a British possession “Ihis 
order,** says Macplierson, “was considered by 
the administration as an indulgence, both to the 
Islands and to the United Stntes, but it was 
not received as such by either of them The 
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West India planters aried out, that the islands must 
mevitahW be ruined, if there were not as free and 
unrestraned an intercourse between them and the 
conlircnt, i ud as free admission of American ves- 
sels Qk till re was when the latter was under the 
British drniinion , and the Americans were so 
much offended b^ it, that the assemblies of three 
of the States actually made a requisition to the 
Congress that they would prohibit all commercial 
intercourse with the British colonies ** * The Bri- 
tish government, however, would not be moved 
from Its restnctivi and cautious policj Three 
other temp irarv orders were issued in the course 
of the jeur the fiist, on the 6th of June, per- 
mitting American tobacco tu be imported into 
Ijundon, Bristul, Liverpool, Cowes, Whitehaven, 
and Greenock, and to be warehoused under tlie 
custody of the revenue officers, the importer pay- 
ing down five per cent on the value ns part of the 
duty , the second, on the 5th of November dis- 
pensing with tliuf immediate payment, the third, 
on the 26th of December, bv which time the pre- 
ceding orders had expired, renewing that of the 
2nd of July with regard to the intercourse between 
the I nited States and the West Indus but lolux- 
ing the former reflations for the British trade so 
far as to permit the importation of any unmanii 
factiircd goods not prohibited b) law, except oil, 
and also of pitch, tar, turpentine, indigo, masts, 
yards, and boa<iprit8, being the produce (f the 
United States either by British or American sub 
jects, and either in British or American y east Is 
And those orders nn council, and the act of 
parliament by which they were authorised, were 
annual]) renewed or continued, with little altera 
tion, thriughout the next five years Meai while 
the Amcrieans persisted in urging their claims to 
haye both trades placed upon a more libeial b) 8 
tern, and some attenipts were even made at re- 
taliation In 17H4 the Congriss recommended to 
the legislatures of the diffirent states the adoption 
of a resolution prohibiting for fifteen years the im- 
portation and exportation of eyery species of mer- 
chandise in an) vessels belonging to foreign powers 
whieii hud not connected themselves witli the go- 
vernment of the United States by commercial 
treaties “ Ihc jieople of Boston,** writes the 
histonan of our commerce under the year Hfc'b, 
“ were highly offended b) the exclusi m from the 
ports of the West Indies, b\ the high duties on 
rice, oil, and tobacco, ancl by the regulations for 
the British fishenes n the American seas Thev 
were also greatly alarmed at the establishment of 
British factors in ih^ir country (a measure ren- 
dered necessary by the enormous deficiencies of 
some of those who assumed the character of mer- 
chants in America immediately after the peace), 
and the) presented a petition (22nd April, 1785) 
to the Congress for rri'ulations to counteract those 
of Great Bntain , which was soon followed by an 
act of the commonwealth of Massachusetts (June 
23rd) for the regulation of navigation and com- 
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merce, thereby they prohibited the exportation of 
any American produce or manufacture from their 
ports in vessels owned by British subjects af er 
the 1st of August, 1785, vith a provisional ex- 
ception in favour of those British settlements 
whose governors should reverse their proclama- 
tions against the admission of American vessels 
into their ports They also enacted several extra 
duties to be paid by \ easels belonging to foreigners, 
and particularh by British subjects, ^iith a per- 
inibsiin, however, for new vessels, built in Massa 
chubLlts, thouirh partly or wholly owned bv Bn- 
ti^'li suhircts to take in cartroes upon equal terms 
with the citizens of the United States, but only 
for their first d partuics *’ * But a measure such 
as this, ])rncLeding trim a single state, was nut 
1 kdv to have an\ effect in driving the British 
fCivemment frim the position it had taken up, 
an 1, if It was not to operate in that way, it could 
( nl\ nuke matters worse btiU farther limitintc and 
impeding the trade, and directly tending indeed to 
])ut an end to the interchange of commodities be 
tween the two countries altogether Just before 
this, 111 March, 1785, an act had been passed by 
the i nglibh parliament (the 2-} Geo III cl), 
])prmitting bread, flour, and live stock, but no 
(thcr articles upon any pretence whitevir, to be 
imported for a time into Newfoundland and the 
ad)Hetnt islands from the United States of \mericu 
in British yessels navigated according to law, and 
] lovidcd with licences, which were to be in force 
f ir a term of seven months, from the commission- 
ers ( f the customs in Great Bn am This c n 
(ibsimwas granted in consequence of what had 
hippcned in the early part of the preceding year, 
when, the settlers at Newfoundland being in unat 
distress f i want of provisi ns, a supply arrived 
111 snne British ships from the United States, 
whiili the ^overnir and ccuncil, after some deli- 
b lation, hid in the c rcumstaiices allowed to be 
1 ill led and sold On the other hand, in the act 
passe! in ns7 (the 27 Geo III e 7), for conti- 
iiui u, the temporary aets regulating the commercial 
intercourse with Amen a, while the importatim of 
pr vibuns and lumb«‘r into any of the Biitish 
\\ est India Islands from the foreign West India 
I-hnds was permitted in cases of emergency and 
distress on the responsibility of the governor and 
cuun il, the admission of the produce of the United 
states was more rigorously prohibited than ever, 
the penalty for the importation of such produce 
nit? any British possession contrary to law, or to 
the orders of the king in council, being now made 
the forfeiture of both cargo and vessel At last, 
however, in 1788, an act was passed permanently 
permitting the importation into the West Indies, 
in British vessels, of tobacco, pitch, tar, turpentine, 
hemp, flax, masts, yards, bowsprits, lumber, horses, 
cattle and other live-stock, bread, flour, peas, 
beans, potatoes, wheat, rice, oats, barley, and other 
grain, the produce of the United States , and the 
exportation from the ^^eet Indies to the States of 
* Annali of Cumnierot p Tl 
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any goods or produce which might be lawflUly ex* 
port^ to any foreign country in Europe, and also 
of sugar, molasaei, cofft e, pimento, cacao (or cho- 
colate nuts), and ginger The jealousies and ani- 
moBilies not unnaturally excited by these couten 
tions now gradually subsided, and seem to have 
passed away much sooner and more completely 
than might have been anticipated So early as 
under the year 1789, we hnd the recorder of the 
facts belonging to this department of our history 
writing as follow s — “ The ill will engendered by 
the American war was now turned into friendship 
and harmony between Great Britain and the Ame- 
rican states, the influence of w hich extended to the 
most distant British possessions Earl Cornwallis, 
governor-general of India, about the beginning of 
this year, or the end of the last, cave orders that 
American vessels should be treated at the Com- 
pany B settlements in all respects as the most fa- 
voured foreigners The ship Chesapeake, the first 
American that was allowed to trade, or to show 
her colours, in the river Ganges, was moreover 
favoured by the supreme council of Bengal with 
an exemption from the government customs which 
all fireicn vessels are bound to pay **• The ger 
ncral diflusion of these better feelings was already 
preparing th( way for an harmonious commercial 
ariangenient between the two countries, which, as 
we shall find was completed a few years later 
A very complete view of the trade of the British 
West India Ulands for the year 1787 was pub- 
lislud in 1780, in a senes of tables, by the Board 
of Trade According to this account the entire 
imports of the islands for that year were as follows 
— From Great Britain, British and Irish goods 
1,441,048/, India goods 23,570/., foreign goods 
174, 085/, in all 1,638,703/ , from Ireland, Irish 
goodb 10 914^ , British goods 111/ , foreign goods 
135/ , 11 ) all 20,160/ , from Newfoundland, 690 
barrels of wet hsh, and 64 123 quintals of drv fish , 
from the foreign West Indies, 1,943,000 lbs cot- 
ton, 64,750 lbs cacao, sundry woods, cattle, hides, 
&c , and some dollars , and, finally from Africa, 
20,978 negroes Ihe exports are made to have 
consisted of sugar 2,002,736 cwt , rum 5,270,496 
gallons, molasses 68,052 gallons, cotton 9,544,121 
11)8 , indigo 41,064 lbs , cofiee 34,446 cwt , cacao 
4234 cwt , pimento 616,444 lbs , ginger 10,546 
cwt , dye-woods 12,726 tuns, mahogany and other 
hard woods 16 929 tons, and 5531 hides, together 
with a feA other articles not particularized The 
value of the entire exports ( f each of the lUande, 
calculated nut by the old Custom house but 
according to the actual prices current in Louden at 
the time, is stated as follows Jamaica 3,166,442/ 
(principally sugar, rum, cotton, ludigo, pimento, 
and dye woods) Tortola 106,960/ (principally 
sugar, rum, and cotton), Anguolla 12,993/ (prin- 
cipally cotton), St Christopher's 510,014/ (prio- 
cipally sugar, rum, and cotton), Montserrat and 
Nevis 214,142/ (the same) Antigua 592,597/ 
(the same), Dominica 302,987/ (principally sugar, 
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moliiMt, cottovkindigo, and coffee), St Vincent** 
192,162/ (prfadpall) rum and cotton), Grenada 
614,908/ (prwcipall} augar, rum, and cotton), 
Barbadoes 539,606/ (principally sugar, rum^ mo- 
laaaes, cotton, and ginger) The entire amount ^as 
made up to 5,389,054/ hy the addition of the Bav 
of Honduras 106,243/ (principally mahogan\ and 
dye-woods, with a little cotton and cacao) There 
are no returns from the Bahamas and Bermuda. 
** The loyalists from North America,* Macpherson 
observes, ** had just begun to bring the cotton of the 
former into consideration , and the inhahiunts of the 
latter were beginning to follow their example, 9,^ far 
as the narrow limits of their island would permit *** 
The exports were, of course, principally to Great 
Britain, the onlv other parts of the vioild with 
which any export trade was carried on were Ireland, 
British America, the T'^nited States, the foreign 
West India Islands, and Africa f The exports to 
the United States, according to this account, weie 
from Jamaica 60,096/., from Tortola 1499/ , from 
St Chnstopher's 15,513/, from Mont*>errat and 
Nevis 13,982/, from Antigua 44,660/, from Do 
minica 7164/, from St Vintent’s 5712/, fiom 
Grenada 24,597/ , and from Baibadoes 23,218/ , 
all principally in mm To Africa the onh exports 
noticed are, from Jamaica 8600 gallons of rum, 
from Nevis one ship of the burthen of 102 tons, 
cargo not mentioned, and from Barbadoes 100 
gallons of mm To Great Britain the exports 
from all the islands were, sugar 1,926,121 cwt, 
rum 2,251,341 gallons, molasses 37 472 gallons, 
coitoii 9,396,92 1 lbs , indigo 39,414 lbs, cofltc 
30,365 cwt , cacao 3954 cwt , pimento 606, 9941bs , 
ginger 9159 cwt , dve-woods 12 637 tons, miho- 
gany and other hard woods 7569 tons and 5180 
hides To Ireland there were exported, sugar 
26,182 cwt., mm 209,264 gallons, and cotton 
1259 cwt According to a further account, the 
total value of the exports to Great Britain, which 
m 1787 was 3,749,4 47/ (calculated bv the custom- 
hou«e rates), rose in 1788 to 4,253,879/ Ihe 
real or market value was, probably, about a fourth 
greater 

The publication of these statements with regard 
to the value of the West India Islands and their 
trade arose out of the strong feeling that about 
this date began to he excited on the subject of the 
trade in negro skives After the restoration of 
peace with the colonics, general attention was at- 
tracted to this subject in London b\ swarms of 
American negroes, whom the events of the war 
)md emancipated, appearing in the streets, begging 
for employment or for bread, to such an extent as 
to be a serious public nuisance In 1787 about 
700 of these destitute blacks were collected for the 
purpose of being sent out in government transports 
to Sierra Leone ; and, nlthough a large propunion 
of them died, or deserted, or ha^ to be dis- 
charged as unmanageable, before the vessels sailed, 
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about 400 of the mimbei were actually cuircyed 
to Africa, where, however, the settlement that 
was thus attempted to be formed did not prosper. 
The following year, after the question had begun 
tube agitated in parliament, the Board of Tiade 
(or, as it was then called, the Committee of the 
Privv Council for Trade and Plantations) was di- 
rected to inquire iito the state of that part of 
Africa whence the slaves were brought, the manner 
of obtaining them, the transportation and sale of 
them, and the efiee s of the trade upon the colo- 
nies and the general commerce of the kingdom , 
and upon these various points a great mass of in- 
foimation was collected by the board, which was 
embodied in the same Report, presented about a 
year after to the king in council, in which are 
cxmtained the accounts abstracted above of the ex- 
ports and impurta of the W est India Islands With 
the details g.vcn in the report in regard to the 
condition of the African tribes the purchase or 
capture of the slaves, their convevance to Amenta, 
and their treatment there, the public mind has 
lonn; been sufiicienth familiar, but some accountb 
which It contains of the stutibtics of the trade in 
iiegroLB, as it wa<i at tins date and had been fur a 
long course of years earned on, deserve notice with 
reference to our present object 3'he Eni,libh 
slavt-tradc, at this time, belonged chitflv to the 
two ports of Liverpool and Bristol 01 137 ves- 
siK engaged in it in the vear 1787, eighty belonged 
to the foiincr of these jiorts, thirty to the latter 
There is no complete uceount of the number of 
vcBsiIs annuallv (inplo^cd in the trade before the 
vcarl760, I nt for the twenty-seven years suh- 
Bcquint to that date, it had ranged from 28, 
measuring 3475 tons, m 1779, to 192, measuring 
20,296 tons, in 1771 The tiaffic appears to 
have been depressed by the war from 1776 to 
1781, but It revived with the return of peace the 
1 17 ves'^cN, which, as we have seen, it emploved 
111 1787, were of the burthen of 22,263 tons, which 
was the highest tonnage then on record From 
1776 down to 1782 inclusive, the value of the 
cargoes exported to Africa in the slaving vessels 
ranged from 470,779/ , which it was in 1776, 
down to 154,086/ , in 1778, but previously, from 
the year 1763, the amoutit had usuallv been be- 
tween 450,000/ and 800,000/ , in 1772 it had 
been 866,394/ , in 1774, 846,525/ , in 1775, 
786,168/ , and since the peace it had again be- 
come as great as formerlv, having been 888,738/. 
in 1786, and 668,255/ in 1787 And, aa the 
total exports from Great Britain to Africa, which 
according to the offacial tables were that vear 
735,447/, were in 1790, 929,203/— in 1791, 
8.56,062/ —and in 1792, 1,367,926/, we may pre- 
sume that that jiortion of them, amounting to 
nine-tenths of the whole, which was carried out by 
the alave-shipa, and for the purpoaca of the slave- 
trade, ahared in this increase. Of the 668,255/ 
worth of goods earned out by the alave-tradera in 
1776,401 593/ consisted of Bntish merchandise, 
186,258/ of India goods, and the remaining 
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80,403^ of mcTchandise The India goods 

are not particularized of the other descriptiona 
the principal articles are stated to ha\e been, 
xnoollcns to the value of 138,330/ , cottons to that 
of 51,636/ , iron ^ are, chiefly guns, cutlasses, &c , 
to that of 43,515/ , gunpowder to that of 37,923/ , 
British linens to that 18,200/ , foreign linens 
to that of 13 043/ , bugles (glass beads) to that 
of 12,916/ , wrought copper to that of 12,269/ , 
foreign bar iron to that ol 10,947/ , lead shot to 
that of 1408/ , together with 290,542 gallons of 
British spirits, \alued at 20,417/, and 64,584 
gallons of rum, valued at 19,406/ The entire 
value of the imports from Africa to England in 
1787 was 117,817/ , consisting of red-wood to the 
value of 62 480/ , ivory to that of 15 335/ , gum- 
arabic to that of 6388/ , Senegal gum to that of 
5181/ , bees’-wax to that of 3819/ , and sundry 
trifling quantities of cam wood, ebonv, ovtrich 
feather*, Ac These commodities were brought 
himc in 46 vessels, measuring altigether 6630 
tons, and having no concern in the slave trade 
The 137 slavers of course proceeded with their 
human cargoes from the African coast to the W est 
Indies and then returned to England laden with 
the ])roduce of the islands About this time i 
slave IS said to have cost from 8/ to 22/ in Africa, 
and to have brought frim 28/ to 35/ in the West 
Indies about a century before the price is stated 
to have been about 3/ in Africa, ana from 15/ to 
17/ in the West Indies The entire number of 
negroes annually evp r ed from the west coast of 
Africa IS supp sc 1 to have been, when the Board 
of Trade in*ti it I its inquir} into the subiect not 
less than 74,0 )0 nvmtlv by the Bnti h 38 000, 
bv tht 1 reiich 20,000 bv the Pirtugiiesc 10 000, 
b\ the Dutch 4000, an 1 bv the Danes 2000 , but 
of these manv were convex c.d to the Spanish and 
other foreig possessions in the new world We 
have seen that the importation into the British 
West Indies m the jear 17'^7 was about 21,000, 
and of these about 5000 appear to have been re- 
exported to the f reign West India Islands an 1 to 
the United States In the hrst three vears after 
the war, however (1783, 1784, and 1785), 36 158 
negroes were landed in Jamaica alone, of which 
iiilv 9118 were re-exported, namelv, 395 to the 
1. nited States, the rest to the foreign West India 
Islands In 1789 the entire number imported into 
all the British Islands was 21,425, of whom 8764 
were re-exported , m 1790 it was 21,889, of whim 
7542 were re-exported , in 1791 it was 30,763, 
of whom only 1427 were re exported 

We will now shortly notice the progress made 
during this time of peace by some branches of our 
trade, which, although not actually carried on in 
the country, may nevertheless be described aa do- 
mestic, inasmuch as they did not bring us into any 
direct intercourse with foreign nations 

Considerable exertions continued to be made for 
the encouragement and extension of the herring, 
pilchard, and cod flshenes, in our own and the 
neighbouring seas In 1785 narliament passed an 


act (the 25 Geo III. c 58) raising the bounty on 
the exportation of salted pilchards caught durioaf the 
succeeding twelvemontns, with the view of re- 
viving that flsherv, which had fiirraezly been car- 
ried on to a considerable extent on the aouth-aest 
coast of England, but had lately declined , and by 
a subsequent act (the 26 Geo III c 45) this 
encouragement was continued, under somewhat 
modih d regulations, till June, 1791 In 1790 
the pilchard fishery on the coast of Cornwall ii 
stated to have been unusually abundant, the little 
town of Mevagissey is recorded to have cured 

10.000 hogsheads, “which,** observes Maipher- 
son, “ would have been a fund of wealth to the 
inhabitants, if the high price of salt whereof six 
bushels are required to every hogshead, did not 
cai rv off the greatest part of the proceeds ** * The 
following vear, hiwevrr, we find the parliament 
(b) the 31 Geo III c 44) still further encou- 
raging the pilchard fisher} by a new bounty on 
exportation For the ten years preceding 1756 
the annual export of pilchards is said to have 
averaged 30,000 hogsheads, and to have emploved 
about 3000 Cornish fishermen, besides about 4000 
or 5000 people on shore The fish were exported 
principally to the Mediterranean, in vesacls which 
brought back bilt, staves, and other materials for 
the hbhery ** Pih bards,** says Maepherson, un- 
der the year 1782, “ are so much in request in the 
Italian states, that the orders from them for lead, 
tin, copper, leather, Ac have been often condi- 
tional, that, if such a quantity of piU harJa could 
not be sent, the other articles could not be re- 
ceived , and the \ enetian government allowed Bri- 
tish vessels importing a certain quantity of pil- 
chards to take in currants at their island*, though 
the carriage of that fruit was restiicted to their 
own vessels** Afterwards, however, the quantity 
of pilchards annually exported fell off to only 

12.000 or 13 000 hogsheads 

The herring fishery on the Yarmouth coast em- 
ployed only 94 vebsels in the year 1782 , “ where- 
as’* Ba\s Maepherson, “ in the year 1760 it em- 
ployed 205, of from 30 to 100 tons, and gave 
employment to about 6000 men, women, boys, and 
girls, besides 30 or 40 vessels from Folkestone, 
Hastings, Ac , which have now deserted it entirely 
For about twenty years preceding 1760, the annual 
capture of herrings on the Norfolk coast was above 

47.000 barrels, of which above 38,000 were ex- 
ported The fishery which the people of Yar- 
mouth, with the assistance of the Shetland flaher- 
men, used to carry on, in about 200 veitela of 
from 40 to 60 tons, m the neighbourhood of Xcf- 
land, where the cod moat saleable in the jSpaniidi 
and Italian markets are caught, haa been annihi- 
lated by the operation of the aalt-laws **t From 
1777 to 1732 the total quantity of herrings cured 
in England appears to have varied from 23,890 
barrels, which it was m the first of these years, to 
35,359, which it was in the last The cod ex- 
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ported was 3493 cwt 1777* 495 cwt in 1779, 
6905 cwt in llBl, and 1341 c^t in 1782 The 
Scottieh hemn^-liBhery, on the other hand, had 
naen aathe English declined In 1751 the Scot- 
tish fibherv employed only 2 vessels measimng 
together 148 tons, and employing 33 men and 
bo}s , and the quantity of herrings taken ^as only 
213 barrds The first slight impulse appears to 
have been received in 1760, i^hen the number of 
vessels was 13, measuring 554 tons and manned 
by 130 hands, and the quantit\ of herrings taken 
3089 barrels A years before, in 1757 the 
bounty had been riis d from 30? to 50? ])er tun, 
at which rate it (outinued down to the year 1770 
though for a part of th s period it is said to ba\e 
been \erv irregularly paid Howeier, in 1762 the 
fishery employed 49 vessels 87 in 1763, 119 in 
1764,157 in 1765 261 in 1766, and 266 in 1767, 
in which last ye ai the quantitv of lurnngs taken 
was 28,328 b irrels, upon which bounties wire paid 
to the amount of 31,584^* ^fter this there was 
a falling off for two or three years, but cyen 
under the system of a reduced bounty the fishery 
soon began to reyiye till in 1775 the number of 
yessels employed w is *^^1 uu 1 the quant ty of 
b rrings taken 53,466 lunels and in 1776 the 
number of vessels was 294 and the herrings taken 
51,863 barrels “ Campbelltown (in Argyletihiie) 
the chief rendezvous of the fibhery,** Mi pliers m 
obseryes, “was raised by it, from haying only 4 
small vessels and 3000 or 4000 inhabitants in the 
year 1750 to the possession of 62 stout vessels, 
carrying 750 men, and a population of aboye 7000 
inhabitants, in the year 1777 But thit increase 
IB a small ob)ect, in point of national utility, when 
compared with the increase of seamen produced 
by the bounty it being calculated that two-thirds 
of the seamen who man the shipping of the Clyde, 
besides a considerable proportion of those in the 
vessels belonging to L VC rp M)1, Bristol, and even 
London, and great numbers in the nayy, have been 
bred in that fishery t After the commencement 
of the American war, however, the rise in the prices 
of btirrels, salt, naval stores, and in sc imen’s w ages, 
which had adyanced by the year 1779 from 100 to 
400 per cent , pressed so hard u^ion this branch of 
adventure that the number of vessels, or busses, 
employed in the fishery, gradually declined from 
240, manned by 2600 hands, in 1777, to 147, 
manned by 1667 hands, in 1782, and the quantity 
of herrings taken from 43 31 3 barrels ii the former 
year, to onl} 13,457 in the latter. But the trade 

* 'nip numlim givpii In all itinp amniD ■ ■■( nf hnirela Uken 
Oiroiiflinut IopI idr onK tli m tak n in the Snt voxage of each tea 
■OB, or Uiat railed the ImuntT vovaffe and nr^rlv the whole of Uiia 
qnmntltT appean to have bn n naiially eiported Hut nharirea Mae 
I hniwiB, ' aa the bn a ie i nfien n de a leeoud and aometlinea even a 
third, vorase and aa the hemafi uken in tlinae aSer Toyaxea are be- 
lieved to he one tear with another equal to thoae taken in the bounty 
voyacfw the real quantity of herrluK* ra ight and cured Inr the 
biiBMe may he rnirly eMimated at doiibit, he q anUty here auted 
Tlie nanber of heriinfa taken b\ Imau and eonaumed fredi or 
allghtlv ealtad In the country, of wlneh no a/ rnimt iruken nnat 
■bo h» prodiiioualy peat aapetullv when an • atraonlinary planty 
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carrv diem aa far aa pOadble lato the laland poru of tha euantry — 
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was one which, from the nature of things, did not 
admit of a condition of stead) prosperity , and even 
the bounties paid b) the public, with the object of 
encouraging and sustaining it, although the) no 
doubt occasioned its being carried on to an extent 
which It would not otherwise hay e attained, at the 
same time only gave it more of an uncertain and 
gambling character Maepherson himself, with 
all hiB z^al in favour both of the fisheries and of 
the buuntv s)stem, cannot altogether shut his eyes 
to this yiew of the matter “ The jirecanous na- 
ture of the fishery,” he observe*., under the year 
1782, “appears yer) strongly from the great ine- 
quality of the eyportation from the same port 
Campbelltown, which in the )ear 1755 exjorted 
24,4^6 barrels and has been gcnerall) one of the 
chief ports of Scotland for the exportation of her- 
rings, exported this year onl) 390 btrrels Stran- 
raer (in \5igtonshrc) in the year l758 e\port(d 
13,121 barrels, and has in some years exported 
none at all Cod is chitfl) imported from Sht t- 
lAnd,nextto which Cdnipbclltown, and of later years 
sometimes St irnuw ay and \berdLen, have been the 
chief hshing placib ii r the exportation of cou ’ * 
The Irish herring fishery appears to have been 
that which was carried on with the gnatest spirit 
and success in he eurlv years of the war Large 
im|K)rtations of hi rrings hud long been made 
to Ireland from the List Countr), or the coasts 
of the Baltic, to hi thence rc exporttd to the \V ist 
Indies, wheie thi) formed the ])rincipal food if 
the negroes, but, while from 1764 to 1773 this 
importation frim iibrikid averaged 25,365 barrels 
annually, bc^idis 16,057 barrels from Great Bri- 
tuii, tlu titiil ivtrage importation from all pirts 
from 1779 to 17b) hud fallen to 12 277 barrels, and 
at the same time the quantitv exported had greatly 
increased In 17bl there were 147 bount) vessels 
hshing in l^xh Swilly besides 117 others from 
Liverpool and the Isle of Man “ The iriah,” sajs 
M icpherson, “ have gnat advantages in the herring- 
fishery The arrival of tl i herrings, so precarious 
upon the extensive west eoast of Scotland, is cer- 
tain on the north west coast of Ireland, and the) 
sw m close to the shore The fishing is free from 
lestnctioiia, and the adventurers cither fish them- 
selves or purchase from the fishers, as they find 
most tonyenicnt whereby tliey are often enabled 
to complete their loading in two or three days, and 
to make several trips during one fishing season, 
which generally lasts six weeks or two months 
And thus they can obtain a greater quantity of hsh 
in the same space of time, and also run their car- 
goes much earlier to a market, than the British 
fisherman, who is tied down b) restrictive laws to 
lose a great deal of time, and support a ver) heav) 
expense, that he may be entitled to the bouiuy ” 
He adds that the certainty and greater abundance 
of herrings had induced man) of the fishermen of 
England and Scotland to prefer the Irish fishii g- 
grounda to those of their own coasts f 
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For some years ilie multitude of herrings on the attention on that important object in this and the 

Swedish coast had been so great that, after as many preceding year, and partly fiw the books of the 

were eaten and salted for rature consumption and inspector-general of imports apd exports,” there 
exportation as could be so disposed of, many mil- were no vessels engagra in Uk English fishery 
lions of them were boiled for oil, of ^hich one bar- **on the tonnm bounty** in any of the years 
Tfl was obtained from eighteen barrels of herrings 1183, 1784, and 1785, and only from one to six 
About 16,000 barrels of this herring-oil were made in any of the seven following jears, except in 

in the year 1781, of which between 14,000 and 1788, when the number wss 15, and 1789, a hen 

15,000 barrels were exported to the Baltic, Hoi- it was 16 Yet the exportations of herrings from 
land and Spam But under the year 1784 we England throughout the ten years are stated to 

read, ** This year no herrings appeared upon the have varied from 12,116 barrels of v>hite herrings 

coast of Sweden ^ But on the aest coasts of Ire- in 1785 to 25 630 in 1792, and from 12 914 bar- 

land and Scotland the abundance of those heaven- rels of red herrings in 1789 to 40,270 in 1784 

directed visitors was inconceivably great On the In the Scotch fishery, on the other hand, the 
Irish coast the fishermen generally loaded their number of vessels engaged on the bounty system 
boats with a single haul of a net, and each boat appears to have increased progressively from 154, 
cleared 54/ m the three months of the summer measuring 7307 tons, and manned by 1696 hands, 
fishing, though the herrings were sold during the in 1783 to 332 measuring 15,525 tons, and em- 
first monti (Julj) for about lOd a thousand, or ploying 3738 hands, in 1792, while the quantity 
from 4d to 6d for as man\ as a horse could of herrings cured for the bounty rose dunng tha 
carry, though millions were boiled down firoil, same time from 13,603 barrels to 81,851 la 
and millions were thrown away On the coast of 1792 also 25,822 barrels of herrings are stated to 
Scotland as many herrings were caught in one have been cured m Scotland ** not on the tonnage 
inlet of the sea, called I^ch Urn, m Inverness- bounty*** Some of the parties engaged iii the 
shire, in seven or eight weeks, as, it they could Yarmouth fishery began, it seems, in the year 
have been brought to market, would have sold fur 1787 to fit out vessels for the deep-sea firiiery, 
56,000/ , after which, the stock of salt and casks under the encouragement of the act passsjl the 
being expended, the people, who seem to have precedmg % ear, one of the clauses cd whsMlliilMk 
known nothing of the method of making oil of premiums of 80, 60, 40, and 20 guiueaa, to be 
them, or were prevented by the want or high price paid, in addition to the tonnage bouiltie% to the 
of fuel, gave up the fishery ** * This year, it is four vessels which shoilld bring to land the great- 
stated, the foreign vessels employed in the herring est quantities of herrings from the north and 
fishery on the north and west coasts of Scotland nirth-east coasts of the kingdom between the be- 

were no fewer than 275, carrying 3765 men, ginning of June and the end of November ** Their 

nameh, 166 from various ports of Holland, 44 hshermen,** Maepherson relates, ifiadiex the year 

from Emden, 29 from Hamburg and Altona, 1789, ** proceeded to Shetland, and aodietimes so 

24 from Ostend and Nieuport, 7 from Dunkirk, far beyond it that they fell in with floating ice 
together with 3 Danish yaggers and 2 Dutch They followed the Dutch method of shooting their 
store-ships nets m deep water from the vessels, and not in 

The next year a new act was passed for the lochs or bays from their boats as the DntHhDua»- 
regulation of the fisheries (the 25 Geo III c 65), fishers do In the second and third years of their 
which removed some restrictions under which fishing they believed their herrings to be nothing 
the bounties had hitherto been paid busses or inferior to those of the Dutch in respect to curing , 
vessels of the burthen of 80 tons or more were and they sent the most of them to Hamburg, 
now allowed to receive bounty for that amount of where, happening to be the first that arrived, they 
t nnage , all the vessels were permitted to proceed brought a price equal to that of the early Dutch 
direct to the fishery, without being compelled to herrings, and, after the arrival of the Dutch, they 
muster at a general rendezvous, and liberty was were still able to stand the competition with them 
given to empby the salt shipped for curing her- This year some of the Yarmouth pickled herrings 
rings in curing cod, ling, or hake (which fish, so were sent even to Rotterdam, and the owners had 
cured, however, were nut to be entitled to any no reason to complain of their sales But, the 
bounty on exportation) Another act was passed expense of this mode of fishing, though it had 
m 1786, reducing the bounty to 20« per ton, and hitherto been attended with such tuapiciotta pro- 
a third the year after that, making some other spects, being greater than the usual retuma could 
alterations, which need not be detailed It appears indemnify and the adventurers being diaappomted 
to have been only in the Scotch fishery that the in obtaining the bounties they thought themselves 
bounty wu operative to any material extent Ac- entitled to, they gave it up ’* t 
cording to a table which Maepherson inseru under An account of the fishery and trade of New- 
the year 1800, “extracted,” he says, “partly foundland from the end of the war, drawn up froni 
from various accounts laid before the committee official returns by the admirals commanding on 
of the House of Commons appointed to inquire that station, was published by the Board of Trade 
into the state of the fisheries, who bestowed much in 1792 According to this statement the number 
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of British fisfaitt(|-vesBLl8 engaged in the fishery 
had increised from 236 in 17^ to 38Q in 1788, 
but had after that declined till it iias only 276 in 
1792 , the British sack-vessels, ^hich were onW 
60 in 1784, were 173 in 1786 and 161 in 179i. 
the Rr tish colunv^vessels viere 50 in 1784, 31 in 
1786, 28 in 1788, 70 in 1789, and 57 in 1792, 
the b\e boats were 344 in 1784, and 584 in 1791 , 
and the boats belonging to the inhabitants, Mhich 
were only 1068 in 1784, were 2090 in 1788, and, 
although the number afterwards fell ofi, were still 
1259 in 1791 In 1792 the bye boau and boats 
of the inhabitants are reckoned together as 1997 
The number of people residing throughout the 
winter in the island, which was 10,701 in 1784, 
had increased to 19,106 in 1789, but by 1791 
had fallen off to 16,097 1 he exports in 1791 con- 

sisted of 751,2% quintals of dried cod (of which 
29,717 were sent to the British islands, 57,177 to 
theA^est Indies, the remainder to Spain, Portugal, 
Itali, and Madeira) , 20 82? quintals of core hsh 
(all to the British islands) , 5046 tierces of sal- 
mon (mostly to the south of Europe) ,172? barrels 
of herrings (mostly to the West Indies) ,2122 tons 
of oil (mostli to the British islands) , 28,964 seal- 
skins (all to Great Britain and Ireland) , 40 544 
feet of planks and boards (to the same quarter) , 
29,(X)0 shingles (to the Ucst Indies), 16,948 
staves (to the British islands) 1 hese commodi- 
ties formed the cargoes of 523 ships, measuring 
58,420 tons, and manned b\ 4289 seamen , 288 
of the number clearing out fur the Roman Catholic 
countries in the south of Europe, 140 for the Bri- 
tish islands, 47 for the West Indies, 35 for the 
British fioBsessions in North America, and 13 fur 
the Lni ed States 

The Greenland or Nor’ hern whale-fishery re- 
ceived a great impulse from t e cessation of the 
war In 1781 the >e8a(l8 einraged in this trade 
were onlv 34 from England and 5 from Scotland, 
measuring altogether 1 1, 11 8 t ms 1 he next year 
the bounty was raised from 3uf to 40v per ton , 
but the number of vessels was still onlv 44 (in- 
cluding 6 from Scotland) in 1782, and 51 (in- 
cluding 4 from S otlund) in 1781 In 1784, 
liowever, the number whs 89 from Ei gland and 7 
from Scotland , in 1785, 136 from England and 
13 from Scotland, in 1786, 162 from upland 
and 23 fiom Scotland , and even in the n xt year, 
when the bounty was again reduced to 3 , tlie 

numlier was 219 from England and 31 from Scot- 
land, measuring altogether 73,337 tons * In 
1788, It was sail 216 from England and 31 from 
Scotland After thia, however, there was a cun- 
uderabk failing off, the account of shipping for 
1789 eRhibiting only 133 vessels cleared out for 
Greenland from England and 28 from Scotland , 
that for 1790, only 93 from England and 23 from 
Scotland , that for 1791, the same numbera , and 
that for 1792, only 73 from England and 20 from 
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Scotland, measuring altogether 26,983 tons, or 
little more than a third of the quantiU of shqYping 
employed in the trade five years before With the 
View of checking this decline, acts modifying the 
regulations under which the hsbery shiuld be con- 
ducted were passed by parliament in 1769, and 
again in 1791, but the result showed that the 
brunch of enterprise which it was thus attempted 
to foster was really of too uncertain and precarioua 
a nature to sustain itself without the artificial prop 
of the bounty evstera, according to the extension 
or rentrictiun of which it was plain that the trade 
would usually expand or contract 

Meanwhile, a new whale hshery, which had 
sprung up some years before the commencement 
of the present period, was now annually attracting 
adyenturers to an o)>posite reeion of the globe. 
Ihe South Sea whale-hshery took its rise, in some 
decree, as Maephers n observes, from the Ameri- 
can war, with the breaking out of which the com- 
mencement of the I rusecution of this trade by the 
English eoiiuides 1 he American whale hsherb, * 
the liibtorian relates, * when they found the whales 
scaree in their own Bea«>, used to stretch over to 
the coast of Ireland, and uiteii as far as Africa, 
Brizil, and even the remote lalkland Islands, in 
yiursuit of the sperm tee ti whales, the most valu 
able of the cetaceous tribes i hat fishery being 
given lip in eoiiHequeuce of the war, many of the 
liarpuuners were induced to enter into the service 
uf the British merihants, who litud out vessels for 
the Newfoundland an^ Southein whale fisheries 
(or the litter, which was quite a new business in 
this c uiitrv there were equipped lo vessels of 
about 170 tons, and each earrving lour American 
harpooners , and, th>ugh their acquisiiions were 
onlv ab ut 40 or 50 tons uf oil for each vessd, 
vet the superior quality, and the price of it ad- 
vinccd bv the war from 15/ to 70/ per ton, were 
suffi lent to enc( urage the nierehants to persevere 
ill the business ’ * Acts establisbiiig bounties for 
the encouragement of the South Sea whale fishery 
wen passed by ])arlmment in 178(>, 1788, and 
1769 It appears that the vessels engaged in this 
trade, which till 1781 all belonged to London, 
were 12 in 1776, 13 in 1777, 19 in 1778, after 
whieh the number fell to 4 in 1779 and was 
never higher than 9, which it was in 1783, till 
1780, when it was 11 Ihe number for 1786 is 
not given ,t hut it was 28 in 1787, 42 in 1788, 
4? Ill 1789 33 in J 790, 75 in 1791, and 42, of 
9544 tons burthen and carrying 816 men, in 1792 
No Scotch vessels took part in thia fishery 

At the same time that the political constitution 
and government of the East India Company were 
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regulated upon a new principle by the act of 24 
Geo III aeas 2, c 25, passed on the 13th of 
August, 1784, a great chanire was wrought in the 
principal branch of the Company’s trade h^ the 
act reducing the duties on tea, called the Commu- 
tation Act (the 24 Qeo III seas 2, c 38), passed 
on the 20th of the same month * In the nine 
years preceding 1780 the importations of tea from 
China into Europe had been 118,783,811 pounds 
in 107 ships belonging to the Continent, and only 
50,750,451 pounds in 79 ships belonging to the 
Company , that is to say, the average annual im- 
portation by the Company had been only 5,639,939 
pounds while the supply annually brought by 
other parties was 13,198,201 pounds At the 
same time, it was cdlculated, from the inquirus 
that weie made in the best informed quarters, tliat 
the consumption of the article in the British domi 
nio iR and on the Continent was directly the re 
verse of what these quantities would indicate — that 
the people of the Continent certainly did not use 
more thin 5,500,000 pounds of tea in the year, 
and the sub]C( ts of Great Britain at least 1 3,300 000 
pmnds And it was also well known that several 
millions of pounds of the leaves of she, ash, and 
other trees were sold for tea in this country , so 
that the total quantity of the c mmodity , genuine 
and fictitious, that was consumed in the British 
dominions was suppose! to he probibh not much 
less than 18,000,000 pounds, of which between 
12 000,0)0 and 13,000,000 must have been 
smuggled or counterfeit t ^ ben the ad tal rent 
dot} was reduced by the Commutation Act from 
aheut 120 per cent t) 12J p r cent the Com- 
pany *8 sales iiicreaaed at once to nearly three limes 
their f rmer amount The quantity of tca^ sold 
by the Company in 1785 whs 16 307,433 pounds , 
in 1791 It was 16,989,748, in 1792 it was 
17,294,205 The importations b\ the Company, 
(f <^oursc, r se in the same propcition, on the 
other han 1, the quantity annually im{ oited direct 
fiom China into the Continent of hurope went on 
decreasing, till from 19,072 300 pounds, which it 
was 111 1784, It had fallen to 2,291,560 pounds in 
1791 At the same time the demand for British 
gjodR, and especially woollens, became every year 
greater iii China In 1785 the woollens exported 
to China consisted only of 4534 pieces of cloth, of 
60,000 pieces of long ell, and of 332 pieces of 
oamlet, in 1791 they consisted of 6456 pieces of 
cloth, 150,000 pieces of long ell, and 2340 pieces 
of camlet In the former of these years no tin 
w as exported , in the latter the quantity sent out 
was 1200 tons The exportation of tin commenced 
in 1789 Altogether, the prime cost of the woollen 
goods exported bv the Company to China, India, 
JHencoolen, and St Helena, which was only 
238,946/ in 1784, had grown to be 580,093/ in 
1791, and 675,285/ in 1792 Of this latter sum 
the portion paid for goods sent to China was 
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567 421/ The value of the entire merclmiidiBe 
ex}>orted by the Company, which m 1784 was 
416,747/ m 27 vessels, was m 1792 1,031,262/ 
in 43 vessels On the other hand, the quantity of 
bullnn sent out gradually declined from 724,317/ 
in 1785 to 489,192/ in 1788^ and then, after 
nsing in 1789 to 787,078/ , fell again to 532,705/ 
in 1790, to 530,557/ in 1791, and to 10,943/ in 
1792* The entire value of the Company’s im- 
ports which 111 1783 was 3,000,978/, and which 
in 1784 was 4,204 981/ , was 4,647,974/ in 1785, 
5.141,532' in 1791, and 5,050,819/ in 1792 
But during this space what was called the pn- 
vale trade also made a rapid progress, and be- 
came of large amount this was the trade ear- 
ned on b\ the commanders and officers of the 
Company’s ships and by their servants and the 
free merchants re*>iding b\ their permission in 
India, who were allowed to export and import 
goods on their own account in whatever spare 
room was left iti the ship^ after the cargoes be- 
longing to the Company had been taken on board. 
In this private tiade, the value of the imports, 
wl icb in 1783 was only 144,176/, and in 1784 
400,784/, had by 1787 risen to 918 389/, and 
was 930,' 30/ in 1790, 709 4 d 5/ in 1791, and 
703 578/ m 1792 The progress of the entire 
trade will be most distinctly ii dicatfd by exhibit- 
ing its state fur the three years immediately pre- 
ceding 1785, and during the three veuis eiuhng 
with 1792 — In 1782, total cxpirts 547,092/ in 
24 ships, total imports 3,3o3, 174/ , in 1783, ex- 
ports 405,442/ in 11 ships, imports 3,145,154/ , 
in 17M expirts 418,747/ m 27 ships, imports 

4 605,75o/ , in 1790, expoits 1,461 488/ in 25 
ships, impirts 6 035,438/, in 1791, exports 
1 505,516/ in 28 ship*, imports 5,850,987/ , in 
1792, exports 1 042,205/ m 43 ships, imports 

5 754,397/ It ib to be remembered that there 
w IB no huUi n exported in the former three }earB, 
and only the amount of 10,943/ in 1792 

The increase of the tr idi demanding the em- 
ployment of a larger capitdl, Che Company was 
empowered in 1780 (by the 26 Geo III c 62) 
to add 800,000/ to its stock , and this, being sub- 
scribed for at 155 per cent, produced on actual 
additional capital of 1,240,000/ In 1789 another 
act (the 29 Oto III c 65) authorised the aug- 
mentation of the capital of the Company by the 
sum of 1,000,000/ , which, being subscribed fur 
at 174 percent , produced 1,740,(^/ The Com- 
pany’s rominal capital was now 5,000,0001., tipon 
which the proprietors were paid a dmdehd of 8 
per cent , as they had been ever since 1778 

Mfe will close these details of the state of the 
several branches of our commerce in 1792, aud of 
the progress it had made dui/ing the preceding 
eight years of peace, by collecting from some cu- 
rious tables and statements given 1 y George Chal- 
mers, in hiB ’Historical View of the Domestic 
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Economy of Cfttot Britain and Ireland,* the lead- 
ing particulars of the commercial condition of the 
country at the commencement of the war ^ith 
France in 1*193, as compared >Mth iRhat it \va8 at 
the commencement of the American rvar in 1774 

Takini; the averages of the six ^ears ending with 
1774, and of the six ending with 1792, it appears 
that the ^ alue of British manufactures annually 
exported to the different countries of the world 
had increased between the one date and the 
other as follows — to Ireland, from 1,024,231/ 
to 1,852 291/ , to Guernsey and the other C han- 
nel islands, from 36,201/ to 73 342/ , to the Isle 
of Man, from 2693/ to 17,717/ , to Greenland, 
from 2/ to 11/ , to the South Sea whale hbher\, 
from 0' to 75 to New Holland, from 0/ to 
3179/ to the East Indies, from 907,240/ to 
1,921 955/ ; to the est Indies, from 1,209 265/ 
to 1 845,962/. , to British America, from 310,946/ 
to 697,205/ , to the I nited States, from 
2 216 824/ to 2,807,306/ to Africa, from 
449,164/ to 568 663/ , to Holland, from 
741,8«6/ to 746,715' , to Italy and ^enlce 
from 618,817/ to 722,221/ , to Portugal and 
Madeira, from 578 951/ to 643 503/ , to Ger 
many, from 431,223/ to 763 160/ , to Flanders, 
from 332,667/ to 386,054/ , to the Straits and 
Gibraltar, from 136,7 Id/ to 250 228/ , to Russia, 
from 132 257/ to 278,054/ , to Denmark and 
Nor«a\, from 97,034/ to 160,131/ , to France, 
from 87,164/ to 717 807/ , to Turket, from 
65 189/ to 73,026/ , to the East Country from 
62,996/ to 78 674/ , to Sweden from 22,090/ 
to 41,57*)/ The onl} instance of decrease was in 
the ex)K>rt8 to Spam and the Canaries, the value 
of which had declined from 878,066/ t) 60-) 055/ 
On the whole the average exports to the British 
dominions in Euro^ie had risen from 1,063,327/ 
to 1,443 361/ , those to countries be>ond Europe, 
from 5 093,639/ to 7 844 34o' , those to all fo- 
reign European countries, from 4 185,053/ to 
5,466,253/ , making a total inciease of from 
10 342,019/ to 14,7 •>3,959/ , or of not much less 
than 50 per cent in die eighteen jears, the first 
eight of which had lieen years of war and only the 
last ten years of peace 

Another account shows the quantity of the ship- 
ping cleared outwards from Great Britain the 
commencement, the middle, and the close of this 
period of eighteen years On the average of the 
years 1772, *73, and 74, Bntish 899,631 tons, 
foreign 66,^3 , total, 966,074 , value of cargoes, 
17,128,029/ on the average of 1785, 86, and 
*8*1, Bntish 1,156 306 tons, foreign 122 301, 
total, 1,278,607 , value of cargoes, 16 429,497/ 
on the average of 1790, ’91, and *92, British 
1,499,105 tons, foreign 169,684, totol, 1,668,789, 
v^ue of cargoes, 22,585,772/ In 1791 the enure 
quantity of shipping belonging to the British do- 
mimona oonauited of 15,647 ships, measunng 
1,511,401 tons, and manned by 117,113 hands; 
in 1792, of 16,079 ships, mcMuniig 1,540,145 
tOM, and manma by ll^iM hands; in 179^ of 


16,329 ships, measuring 1,564,520 tons, and 
manned by 118,952 hands Of the ships in 
last of these years, 10 779 belonged to England, 
2122 to Scotland, 1 181 to Ireland, 1889 to the 
colonies, 177 to the Isle of Man, 92 to Jersey, 
and 89 to Guemse> The royal navy, which in 
1760 amounted to 300,416 tone, had declined to 
276,046 tons in 1774, but had risen to 433,239 
tons in 1792, in which year it consisted of 7 
first rates, 21 second-rates, 112 third-rates, 21 
fourth rates, 103 fifth rates, 42 sixth rates, and 
192 sloops, &c , making a total of 498 vessels of 
all kinds * 

As a final index of the increase of the commer- 
cial activity of the nation, and the ^neral progre»s 
of our economical prosperity during the interval 
between the war of the American and the war of 
the French revolution, we may notice the growth 
of the post-office revenue Maepberson, in his 
‘Annals of Commerce,* has given a table, drawn 
up in the latter part of it, under the direction of 
the secretarv and accountant-general of the post- 
office, which exhibits both the gross and net an- 
nual revenue from 1783, and also presents a view 
of the huturv of the establishment from the ear- 
liest date In 1652, according to this account 
the revenues of the post-offices of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland wire farmed for 10,000/ At 
this time there were only two rates of posUige 2c/ 
for a letter earned not more than eighty miles , 
3c/ for one carried bevond that distance In 1663 
the post office was fanned for 21,000/ , and in 
1685 the revenue wu estimated at ^,000/ 7 his, 
however, was probably the gross revenue, for, on 
the average of the four years from 1707 to 1710 
inclusive, the net annual revenue is stated to have 
been only 58,052/ In 1711 the rates of posUige 
were augmented 50 per cent , and on the average 
of the four years from 1711 to 1714 inclusive, 
the annual net revenue was 88,223/ for England 
and 2000/ for Scotland, or in all 90,223/ In 
1722 the gross revenue was 201,804/ , but this 
included 31,398/ for franks, while the manage- 
ment ir ex) enses of the establishment amounted 
to 70,396/ , so that the net revenue or actual 
produce was no more than 98,010/ For the year 
ending 5th April, 1755, the groas revenue was 
210,663/ , but whether this included the rates 
that would have been chargeable on franks does 
not appear The privilege of franking waa con- 
siderably limited in 1764 (by the 4 Qeb III 
c 24), and in the year ending 5th April, 1765, 
the ip-oss revenue of the post-office was 281,535/ 
In that ending 5th April, 1775, it was 345,321/ 
In 1783 the gross revenue wu 416,668/ , the net 
produce 159,858/ In 1784 the privilege of 
franking wu further limited (by the 24 (aeo HI 
Kss 2, c 37), the ratu of putage were raised, 
and the expenses were also reduced, u well as ad 
ditiona) rapidity, punctuality, and secunty given 
to the conveyance of letters by the establishment 
of mail-coaches, and the other improvements in- 
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troduced by Mr Palmer * For that Tear the regularly incieMed wttli dbt aagSMBMiHi mm 

gross revenue of the post-office was 438|734/ , the trade The r^>elkoB of 1745 ofevUsmod bom of 

net produce 197,655/ In 1785 the gross revenue our commercial bouica. The 4aar of I'M ■orwm 
was 486,178/, the net produce 265 679/ And to have done a little mmn miacM; though that 
from this point the returns continued steadily to mi*>chief seoma to have deevCMod ai hoatilitica wont 
increase, till in 1792 the gross revenue was on The peace of 1763 aagmenied the Bttmbcr of 
607 881/, the net produce 368,784/ 1 This bankruptcies, though the comaaereial dwciesaes of 
wiuld ind cate an augmentation of correspondence that period seem to have been more itf oouad than 

Ellice 1784 to the extent of not much less than 40 in reality With our traffic and bnaiBnaa^ our 

per cent bankruptcies continued to increase in number and 

But this onuard course, in which things had magnitude We perceive how many they TNODe 
been proceeding so steadily for eight or nine years, augmented during 1772 and 1773, when our ar- 
WBB, toYiards the close of the year 1792, checked cuTation was impeded at a moment of uncommon 
and brought to a stand still at once In the month prosperity We see a smaller number of bank 
of November in that year, the Gazette announced ruptcies in 1781, nhen our trade was the moat de 
the unprecedented number of 10^ bankruptcies pressed during the Amencan war, than m 1772 
No such widespread commercial rum had ever and 1773 The two moat pro^ieruus years which 
before been known in England in the worst of this nation bad ever known were 1701 and 1762, 
times In the beginning of the eighteenth century yet, strange to tell, the number of our banknuMeMa 
the average number of bankruptcies in England was larger than the amount of them m 1781, the 
was not 40 a year From 1710 to 1720 the num most disastrous year of the Amencan war ” * 
her was as often considerabl\ under as somewhat The alarm, howe\er, excited by the laige muB- 
aliove 200 It was 415 in 1726, 446 in 1727, and ber of the bankruptcies which took place m No* 
388 in 1728, but after these three ^eare it again vember, 1792, did not amve at tts height tiU the 
declined, till, in 1745, it was only 200, and in 1746 spring of the following year In December, 1792, 
only 159 nor was it ever so high as 300 till the the bankruptcies were only 47 , but m Jaaasq^ 
year 1764, when it was 301 Itwis 525 in 1772, 1793, the number was 77, in February 87, m 

and 562 in 1773 , but in 1774 it fell ugain to 360 March 105, in April 188, in May 209, m Juae 

In 1778 the extraordinary number of 675 bank 158, in July 106 thus, for the five ttoirthi fram 

ruptcies occurred, but, for the next six years, the March to July inclusive, making an nvemge of 
average number waa only about 500 annually It about 154 a month, or at the rale of 1850 a year 
rose gradually with the extension of trade , but. The actual number of bankruptcies in the year 
although it was 604 in 1791, the rate at which it 1793 waa 1304, which was oonaiderably more 
proceeded for the first ten months of 1792 would than twice the number that had happened in any 
not have made it more than 570 for the whole of preceding year, with the exorotion only of the 
that year What occasioned the shock and panic year 1778, when rather more than half aaxnaiy 
in the public mind waa the suddenness wi h which had happened 

the monthly number of bankruptcies mounted to Many of the bouses that came down in this com* 
105 in November, from having been nut ao many mercial storm of the spring and summer of 1793 
as 50 per month, on an average, since the be- were of old standing and great eminence , " nd 
ginning of the year The greatest number of their liabilities were of an amount proportioned to 
bankruptcies that had ever before this occurred in the extent to which their business bad wen earned 
one month was 63, which was the number in No- on, and the confidence that had been universdly 

vember, 1788 1 reposed in their wealth and atability Chalmers, 

Referring to these facts, “we may see," ob- who endeavours to show that the shock thus given 
serves Cheumers, “ that the commencement of to the system of the national credit and trade had 
Queen Anne’s war did not greatly incommode our nothing to do with the war between England and 
traders The buttle and huamebs of her hostilities France, which, after having been for some time 

appear to have increased the number of bankrupts manifestly ineiitable, broke out m the beginning 

The rebellion of 1715 seems to have made none of February in this year, has preserved some inte- 
The South Sea year, 1720, appears to have in- resting details of the commencement and progress 

volved our merchants in the burst of bubbles, of the panic “ The first bankruptcy,** he states, 

though It was public rather than private credit “ which created auapicion, from ita ‘"toiint. waa 
which waa chiefly affected dunng this unhappy the failure of Donald and Burton, on the I5tb of 
year of visionary projects Our bankruptcies now February, 1793 Ihey were engaged mtlB most 

uncertain of all traffics — in the trade if CDm — in 
+ JGi.*." f w Ml 541 TV tok , •peoijatioM on Amcncaa eon , but t% lad lui- 

Of the groM nrenutfroB line to lYEH in chaimoni Hutorkoi tamed no loBs from the waT On TucMay even- 

mg the 19th of February, the Bank of England 
iMtiMi In u e one mco nt not ta bo oOm Tfco threw oul the paper of Lane, Son, and Fraser, who 
!!l!Srn'!nE!k(TOi 'srriVrmut bTudnSef^ had never recovered the ahocka of the Amencan 

.f 4k. ...h« - b«kn.pk>ta b. «»y »H.ai, ow »M» mon>'»g ^ “oPP"* wpomu t» 
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the amount ^^most a million of money This 
great ihilure involved the fate of several very sub- 
Btantial traders , but none of those houses had sus- 
tained any damage from the Kar Suspicion Kas 
now carried up tu alarm , and e\er\ merchant and 
every banker who was concerned in the circulation 
of negociable paper met ^ith unusual olistructions 
in their daily business, \et it was not till the 16th 
of March that the long-established house of Burton, 
Forbes, and Gregory stopped, i^hich was followed 
on the 18th, by the failure of their correspondents, 
Caldwell and Compan\, of Liverpool, to the amount 
of nearU a milli >n Still, neither of these great 
circulators of paper had sustained any loss from 
the war, and, as suspicion had been earned up t) 
alarm, alarm was now magnified into pane*** 
The real cause of the mischief Chalmers finds in 
the great number and reckless oper itions of the 
countr\ banks, which within the la«t lew ^cars 
had risen in almost e\er\ market-town Of 279 
of these establishments, of which he had a li«>t, no 
fewer than 204 issued what were called opti nal 
notes, that is, notes which the bank reserved to 
Itself the option of paving either in London or in 
the countrv , and of the e 71 stopped pavment in 
this vear, 1793 “Their n Us,** savs Chalmers, 
“ came oftener, and in greater numbers to Lot don, 
than were welcome in the shops of London 1 hese 
notes became discredited, not only m proportion as 
the supph was greater than the demand for them, 
but as the banka were distant and unknown The 
projects and arts by which those notes were pushed 
Ihto the circle of trade were regarded wiih a very 
evil eve by those who, in tins management, saw 
great imprudence in manv , and a little fraudulence 
in some When suspici n stalked out to create 
alarm, and alarm ran about to excite panic, more 
than 300 country banks in England sustained a 
shock , all were shaken , upwards of 100 stopped , 
some of which, however, afterwards went on in 
their usual course of punctual pav ments ** t The 
entire numlicr of country banks in Lngland and 
Wales, at this time, has been variously stated at 
from 280 to above 400 X The bankrupts of the 
disastrous spring and summer of 1793 were 
chieflj, Chalmeis asserts, countrv bankers and 
country traders Few foreign merchants, he af- 
firm*, failed Maepherson also agrees that the 
country banks, ** winch were multiplied greatly 
beyond the demand of the country, . . . and 

whose eagerness to push their notes into circula- 
tion had laid the foundation of their own misfor 
tunes, were among the greatobt sufferers, and con- 
sequently the greatest spreaders of distress and 
rum among those connected with them ** “ And 
they were also,’* he adds, “ the chief < atise of the 
great dram of cash from the Bank of England, ex- 
ceeding every demand of the kind for about ten 
years back ”§ 

In the universal alarm, applications from vsrious 
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quarters were made to the government , and at 
length, on Monday the 22nd of April, Mr Pitt 
called together a number of gentlemen, at his 
house, to take their opinion as to a proposition foi 
the revival of commercial credit, and the restora 
tion of r onfidence b} a parliamentary advance of 
exchequer bills to parties posses«>ed of real capital * 

I here was much disunion and difference of opinion 
at this meet ng, but in the end it was agreed that 
eleven of the leading merchants present, being 
principallv those who had expressed the greatest 
diffiiulties in seeing their wav to any remedv for 
the uiiiversallv admitted evil, should afsemUe 
again on the following day at the Mansion-House, 
to take the plan submitted bv the minister into 
further consideration At this second meeting it 
was after another long discussion, unanimously 
agreed, “ that the interposition of parliament was 
necessary, and that an issue of exchequer bills, 
under certain regulations and stipulation*, was the 
bevt practicable remedv ** A re| resentation to this 
effect having been drawn up, a copv of it was im- 
mediately laid beftre Mr Pitt, who lost no time 
in calling the attention of the House of Commons 
to the subject , and on the 2jth, on his motion, a 
select coinmiitee wa* appointed, ** to take into cun 
sideration the pi esent slate of commercial credit, and 
to report their opinion and observations thereupm 
to the House * Tlie report of the committee was 
brought up Dv the chairman (ihc Lord Mayor) on 
the 29th It embodiid a statement which had been 
made to the coinmitie^liy the chancellor of the ex- 
t hequer (Pitt), to the eneat thBt» according to repre- 
sentati ns which had been made to him from many 
diffcnnt quaiters, the failures which had taken 

lace had hegiiii hv a run on those houses which 
ad issued cir ulaling paper without being pos- 
sessed of Buffii lent capital, hut the consecjuenccs 
had soon extended themselves so far as to affect 
many houses of great voliditv, and possessed of 
funds much more than buffaciciit ultimately to 
answer n^l ilemands u)H>n tiiem, although these 
funds ciuld not he converted into money or nego- 
c Ic secun les in time to meet the pressure of the 
mom nt The mere sudden dis( redit of the paper 
issued by many of the country hanks, Pitt went on 
to ob*erve, had of itself produced a deficiency of 
the circulating medium occnsioning material in- 
convenience in mercintile transactions Then, in 
addition to this, the circumbtances in which they 
were placed had induced bankers and others to 
keep ill their hands greater quantities of money 
than usual, so that large sums were in this way 
kept out of circulation, and much difficulty was 
experienced in procuring the usual advaiicea on 
bills of exchange, particularly on those of long 
date Fiiiallv, many persons possessed of large 
stocks of goods could at the present raoment nei- 
ther dispose of them nor raise money on their cre- 
dit f in consequence of which the usual orders lo 
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nanufacturert were interrupted, and numben of 
their working people thrown out of employment 
It IS said that many of the workmen who were 
discharged and thrown idle at this crisis enlisted 
in the army, and man\ others emigrated to foreign 
countries * The statement made by the chancellor of 
the excliequer, the report proceeded to relate, was 
borne out by facts w Inch several members of the 
committee mentioned as having falltn under their 
personal information Mr Thornton, for instance, 
was acquainted with the situation of five or six 
mercantile houses, possessed of quantities of goods 
abundantly sufficient to cover their liabilities, but 
which they could neither sell nor convert into mo- 
ney, so that they were under very great apprehen- 
sion of being shortly obliged to stop payment lie 
had been lately apijointed a trustee for a inding up 
the affairs of a Loudon firm, with extensive connex- 
1 ms in the country, which, after suspending pa\- 
men s for three weeks, bad liecn enabled to pay its 
acceptances, and within a twelvemonth would dis I 
rharge all its debts, and probabl} find itstlf in pos- | 
session of a surplus of 100,000^ Other cases of 
a similar kind were mentioned by Mr Alderman 
Anderson and Mr Clubwell Mr Gilbert Innes, 
a director of the Roial Bank of Scotland, being 
examined by the committee, stated that that coun 
try was in very (treat distress — that the two char- 
tered banks there would not be able much longer, 
with prudence to themseUcs, to furnish the ncces- I 
sary aecommudation and support either to different | 
mercantile and manufactunnj; establishments or to 
*he country banks , and consequently, if something 
was not immediate!) done by government, a very 
general commercial rum might he expected, m 
volving many houses of undoubtedly ample means 
The distress which threuened the Scotch manu- 
facturers arose nut so much, in Mr Innes’s opi- 
nion, from a failure of the usual markets fur their 
goods, as from the difficulty of discounting, e ther in 
London or in Scotland, the long dated bills re- 
ceived from the purchasers of their goods Gieat 
quantities of manufactured goods belonging to 
Scotch manufacturers were then in London, which 
used when sold to be paid for in bills at three 
months f ir a small part, and at from six to four- 
teen months for the rest, but which now either 
remained unsold or were disposed of at a loss for i 
cash, in consequence of the long dated hills not 
being negociable The Scotch manufacturers fre- 
quently burrowed money for the purposes of their 
business on personal bonds, a great part of which 
money had been called fjr at Whitsunday next 
(the loth of May), and from the state of credit 
in Scotland this witness had reason to think that 
tlie manufacturers would not, as usual, be able to 
answer this call by borrowing again on their for- 
mer securities Innes believed that the quantity 
of paper circulated by the country banks in Scot- 
land had of late been considerably diminished, and 
their discounts on bills of exchange greatly so since 
the prebent troubles began , but the circulation of 
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I the metropolitan bank with which he was con- 
I nected was, he stated, nearly the same aa uaual, 

I and the assiatance giyen by it to the country 
greatly superior to what it had gi\en at any former 
period Mr Macdowal, member for Glasgow, and 
also a member of the committee, stated that he 
had just returned from that city, where he had 
found ** all the commercial houses and manufac- 
turers in the greatest distress, from the late stagna- 
tion of commercial credit and total want of private 
confidence ** The banks at Glasgow, Paisley, and 
Greenock had not fur some time past discounted lo 
any extent, from their notes being poured in upon 
them for gold, and from the alarm which the state 
of credit in London had occasioned In Glasgow, 
Paisley, and the places connected with them in dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland, there were about 160,000 
men, women, and children dependent for employ- 
ment upon the manufacturers , and in Glasgow a 
very great number of these working-people had 
been alread) discharged Ijooking to the w hole case, 
the committee came unanimous]} to the conHusion 
that It wus advisable to adopt the plan which had 
been proposed, of assisting houses possessed of suf- 
ficient means, and which could give the necessary 
security, by advances of public monej , and the 
report recommended that the amount of exchequer 
hills to be issued for this purpose should be 

5.000. 000/ instead of 3,000 000/ , as onginally 
Buggesied When the report was read in the 
House, a short debate took place on the question 
that It should he referred to a committee of the 
whole House on the following day Fox said that 
he did not feel disposed to give hi^ consent to the 
proposed measure, but yet he confessed, under the 
present circumstances of the country, he wanted 
iieryes to give it a decided opposition ** It seemed 
to him a business of a ver} anomalous nature, nor 
had he ever heard of a system in an} shape similar 
having been hitherto adopted or thought of** 
Both he and Mr Grey also objected to the uncon- 
stitutional influence and control which the plan 
would enable the government to exercise over the 
commerce of the countiy , and the} urged that, if 
the proposed adv ances of money to parties in diffi- 
culty really were expedient they ought to be left 
to be made by the Bank, whose proper business it 
was to lend money to all who could offer it suffi- 
cient security On the next dav, the 30th, the 
subject was again warmly discussed, when Fox re- 
iterated his objections at greater length, aud wa« 
supported by Francis, and M A Tayidrt but 
nobody ventured formally to move a motive 1 1 
Pitt B proposition, that his majesty should be ena- 
bled to direct exchequer bills, to the emount of 

5.000. 000/ , to be issued to commissioners, to be 
by them advanced, under certain regulatiuos and 
restrictiona, for the asaistance and accommodation 
of such persons as should he desirous of receiving 
the sam^ on due aecunty being given for the re- 
payment of the sum so advanced wiihin a time to 
he limited The minister and bis friends expressed 
perfect confidence in the efficacy of the meaMve, if A 
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ihoiild be onW^llroiight into operation without any 
connderable jbay Pitt said ** that, from the nature 
of the budtneaa, the Bank had declined interfering, 
bwauae the apeciea of the aecurity to be given was 
not Buch as the Bank had been accuBtomed to receive 
The meaaiire now proposed was of a temporary 
nature The practice of the Bank upon discount 
was permanent The Bank took securities for 
what Msiness they transacted in this way at two 
months The security to be giveu here was not 
determinable at that time, and the deposit was of a 
nature which the Bank had not been accustomed 
to act upon The resolution having been agreed 
to, it was reported to the House the next day, and 
a bill pursuant to it brought in, which underwent 
some discussion two da} s after on the motion fir 
committing it, but was earned triumphantly 
through all its stages The advances, which were 
to bear interest at the rate of 2\d per day on the 
100/ , and were to be in sums of not less than 
4000/ , were auth irised to be made on security 
approved hy the cominissioners, or on the deposit 
Of goods of double the value of the sums advanced, 
to be lodged in warehouses, to the satisfaction of 
the commissioners, if in London, or of the principal 
officers of the customs or excise, if in Bristol, Hull, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, or Leith 

It is admitted on all hands that the effect of this 


measure was immediate and powerful ** The very 
ftrst intimauon,’* says Maepherson, ** of the inten- 
tion of the legislature to support the merchants 
operated all over the country like a charm, and in 
a great degree superseded the necessity of the re- 
lirf by an almost instantaneous restoration of mu 
Uial conftdence * The entire number of appli 
cations for adiances out of the 5,000,000/ granted 
by parliament was 332 , and the entire amount 
applied for wras only 3,855,624/ The applications 
bv 45 parties for 1,215,000/ of this sum were 
afterwards withdrawn or not persisted in , and 49 
applications, for 438,324/ , were rejected, as not 
coming within the intention of the act, or from the 
inability of the parties to give the required Becurit\ , 
BO that the whole amount that was actually ad 
vanced was 2,202,200/ , to 238 applicants Ac- 
cording to an account printed by Chalmers, the 
following were nearly tht sums granted to the 
diilirmit parts of the kingikim — To London, 
080,100/ ; to Glasgow, 319,730/ , to Manchester, 
OdOiftOO/ t to Liverpool, 137,020/ , to Bristol, 
41,500/ ; to Leith, 25,750/ , to Paisley, 31,000/ , 
to Dundee, 16.000/ , to Edinburgh, Perth, and 
Banff, 4000/ each , and to other plaeaa, 310,000/ 1 
(or rather 383,000/ , if we are to acooimt for the 
dnlrilNition of the entire amowit.odvwMod) Of 
the 2,902,000/ every farthing was vepoid, together 
with mtevnt nmounung to 18,0^ (ar4B40/. ho- 
yond Che ripfsiii of management); end of the 
238 penone who were laaistM, only two became 
h—Vnips- Lmg hefbre the end of the year confi- 



dence wai perfectly reatored, and the facility of 
raising money both in London and m the country 
had become as great as it usually is in a healthy 
state of the commercial system The bankruptcies 
announced m the Gazette for the last five montha 
of the year 1793 were only at the rate of about 74 
a month, or not half aa many aa the preceding five 
months had produced 

Jn Scotland, Chalmers affirms, the commercial 
distress during this crisis, though great, was much 
less than m England Adam Smith has given an 
account of the act of parliament passed in 1765 
(the 5 Geo III c 49) which suppressed the ten 
and hve shilling bank-notes till then circulated in 
Scotland, and also what were there called optional 
notes, that is, notes containing a clause by which 
the bank ** promised payment to the bearer, either 
as soon as the note should be presented, or, in the 
option of the directors, six months after such pre- 
sentment, together with the legal intereat for the 
said SIX months ** The directors of some of 
those banks,** continues Smith, ** sometimes took 
advantage of this optional clause, and Bometimes 
threatened those who demanded gold and silver in 
exchange for a considerable number of their notes, 
that the} would take advantage of it unless such 
demanders would content themselves with a part 
of what they demanded The promisBor\ notes of 
those banking companies constituted at th it time 
the far greater part of the currency of Scotland, 
which this uncertainty of payment necessanlv de- 
graded below the talqf of gold and silver money 
During the continuance of this abuse (which pre- 
vailed chiefl} in 1762, 1763 and J764), while the 
evchange between liondon and Carlisle was at par, 
that between lx>ndon and Dumfries would some- 
times be 4 per cent against Dumfries, though this 
town » not thirl} miles distant from Carlialt ' * 
The Act of 1765 at once restored the exchange be- 
tween England and Scotland to Us natural state , 
and Chalmers attributes to the greater circumspec- 
tion introduced from that era into the banking 
a}s em of the latter country much of the compara- 
tive stability which it was now found to possesa 
The following account is given in a letter which 
he quotes from a Glasgow correspondent — ** The 
distress began to be felt here in a few days after it 
began in l^ndon in the month of February last , 
but we had no failures till the 28th of March, when 
the banking-house of Murdoch, Robertson, and Co 
were made bankrupts fur about 1 1 5,000/ This w ai 
followed by the banking-house of A G and A 
Thompsons, who owed about 47,000/ The first 
will pay every shilling to their creditor! , and it is 
BuppoB^ that the last will do ao also One or two 
more of the countiy banks in the west of Scotland 
were under temmnury difficulues, but made no 
pause, and, bavi|||ot assistance, they went on , 
•id, as all the edlit Wks did, dnm in Uieir funds 
and kasened tlm angagemenllL Some of the 
bmika here did oertainly continue to discount some 
bills, but in • less de^ then fimierly. All of 
• WMiiii«rii«iiNi,iiosiiiL *1101* • 
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the banks ^ere under the neceauty of allowing 
many of such bills as they held to be renewed at 
two or three months’ date, either in whole or in 
part, according to circumstances, which, in fact, 
was the same thing as a new discount In this 
way all our banks have been ping on to this hour, 
by making renewals when they could not obtain 
payment, endeavouring to lessen the amount at 
everv renewal, so as gradually to draw in their 
funds”* It 18 pretty evident from this state- 
ment, howe\er, that the utmost the generality of 
the Scotch banks ^ere able or even attempted to 
do was to take care of themselves , the accommo- 
dation which they had been accustomed to give to 
the public appears to have been all at once, not 
merely restricted, but entirely withdrawn 

Chalmers conceives that the increase m the 
number of bankruptcies which took place in 1792 
and 1793 was, in great part at least, a natural 
consequence of the extraurdinarv commercial ac- 
tivity and pro«perity of the preceding eight or nine 
years , and to illustrate this view of the matter he 
refers to a statement made by Lord Kaims, which 
in his lordship s own words is as follows — “ In 
Scotland, an innocent bankrupt, imprisoned for 
debt, obtains liberty by a process called cesvio 
honirum I rom the year 1694 to 1744 there were 
but twenty -four processes of that kind, which 
shows how languidly trade was carried on while 
the people remained still ignorant of their advan- 
tages by the Union trom that time to the year 
1771 there have been thrice that number every 
year, taking one year with another, an evident 
proof of the late rapid progress of commerce in 
Scotland Every one is roused to venture his 
small stock though every one cannot be success- 
ful ” + That IS to say, apparently, that, while the 
average number of bankruptcies in Scotland during 
the half century ending with 1744 was not quite 
one in the two years, the average number in the 
ne\t quarter of a centurv was seventv two annually, 
or a h mdred and f irtv-fbur times us many as before 
Of course, where there is no trade there can be no 
bankruptcies, and a busv and extending trade, 
with Its elements of speculation and adventure, 
will produce more than its due proportion of 
bankruptcies, as compared with a trade which 
neither overflows its old channels nor seeks new 
ones If bankruptcies really increased in Scotland 
after 1744 at the rate Kaims seems to assert, the 
commerce of the country must have begun from 
that epoch not only to extend itself rapidly beyond 
its ancient limits, but altogether to change its cha- 
racter The natural growth and expansion of the 
commercial system of England may be held suffi- 
cient to account for the gradual augmentation in 
the annual number of bankruptcies from 1762, 
for example, when it was 205, to 1792, when it 
was 628 — or the prosperity of the seven years from 
1784 to 1791 may of itself have been enough to 
raise the number in that interval from 517 to 604 , 
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but It must have been something else than this 
constantly openating cause which suddenly more 
than doubled it two years after If, indeed, the 
prospenty was in a great degree only apparent or 
nollow. It would be easy to understand how the 
crash should have been the greater the longer it 
was deferred — ^how the downtall of the house of 
cards should have made the more wide-spread 
rum the higher it had been raised And this ap- 
pears to have actually been the case in so far as 
the system of trade which had arisen was kept up 
by a paper currency not representing any real ca- 
pital Such support 18 like that given to the phy- 
sical system of an individual by alcohol or ojiiun 
Another consolatory view which Chalmers takes 
18 , that this crisis was upon the whole certainly 
productive of more good than evil This is ex- 
plained in a passage which he gives from another 
letter of his Glasgow correspondent, written in the 
end of the year 1 793 — “ 1 he truth is, that most 
of us are of opinion that the late stagnation has 
been exceedingly useful to our trade , and that, if 
It does not proceed too fir, it will be attended with 
the most beneficial consequences to men of real 
capital For previous thereto the sales were so 
rapid, the returns so quick, and money so abun- 
dant, that much business was established upon 
little better than mere paper circulation, or specu- 
lation alone, which is now at an end The wages 
of our labourers, too, had gut to such a height, that 
we must in all probability have been gradually un- 
dermined in foreign markets by foreign manufac- 
turers , and, if this had once occurred, it would 
have been much more difficult to recover from 
than any temporary shock like the present Be- 
sides, these high wages occasioned much idleness 
and dissipation , and much of the time of our 
workmen was consequently spent in alehouses, 
where they became politicians and government- 
mongers, restless and discontented Upon the 
whole, therefore, we may say with truth, that all 
which has hitherto happened has been for the 
best ” * All this, however, only goes to show 
that the storm that cleared the atmo«phere was 
needed for that purpose — ^not that the destruction 
It wrought was a good thing in itself 
This storm, however, which had almost wrecked 
the commerce and navigation of England, Chalmers 
considers to have, even at the time, very little de- 
ranged the trade of Scotland The total official 
value of the exports from Scotland, which had 
been 1,170 076/ m 1789, and 1,230,884/ in 
1792, was m 1793 only brought down to 
1,024,751/ Of the shipping of that country the 
entire tonnage, which was 154 409 tons in 1790, 
and 157,098 in 1791, was 154,857 in 1792, and 
155,315 m 1793 The quantity of Imen cloth 
manufactured in Scotland for sale, which was 
18,739 725 yards in 1791, rose to 21,0 (j 5,386 
in 1792, and was still 20,676,620 in 1793 
From these facts this wnter infers “that the com- 
mercial affairs of Scotland were little embarrassed 
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by the iinpe4qd circulation in 1793, send atrll lesi 
by the comiiBHleeintnt of ^ar ** “ And,** he con- 

clude!, * 1 am inclined to believe that, had not 
any unuanal bankruptcies happened in England 
during 17^)3 from the imprudent management of 
country banka, her trade and shipping had been 
little lessened by sudden hostilities ** * 

1 he history of our foreign trade dunng the war 
mil be most conveniently and distinctly traced by 
taking first and by itself the space of four years 
that lapsed before the suspension of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank In the year 1793, the last 
of the peace, the official value of the total im- 
ports into Great Britain, as we ha\e seen, was 
19,659,358/ , that of the exports thence to all 
parts of the world, 24,90 >,200/ 1 For the first 
four years of the war the diinual imports and exports 
are stated to have been as follow — in 1793, im- 
ports 19, 2o5 ll6/,exports20, lbSS28/ , in 1794, 
imports 22,276,915/, exiiorts 26,748,083/ , in 
1795, imports 22,736,889/, exports 27,123,338/ , 
in 1 796, imports 23,1 b7 319/ exports 30,5 18,91 3/ 
So that, with the exception of tlie first year of 
hostilities onl\, our trade would appear, by these 
accounts, to have been not onU steaililv progressive 
during this space, but to have adNancid at a much 
more rapid rate than even in the previous season 
of peace From 1793 to 1796, taking imports 
and exports together, the augmentation is made to 
have amounted to not less than 30 per cent , or 
more than one third, which was ver\ nearly double 
the augmentation that took place in the three} ears 
from 1789 to 1792 

The statement of the tonnage of the ships en- 
tered inward and cleared outward however, in 
these four years scarcely bears out these accounts 
of imports and exports 1 he tonnage of the ships 
entered inward in 1792, was, as stated in a pre- 
ceding page, 1,891,71 1 tons , of those e.leared out- 
ward, 1,739,300 J For the four following }ears 
the amounts, as the} are to lie collected from the 
official tables, were — in 1793, inward 1,675 327 
tons, outward 1,427,234, in 1794, inward 
1,786,091, outward 1,600,817, in 179), inward 
1,632,815, outward 1, '>28 017 , in 1796, inward 
1,995,018, outward 1,632,964 According to 
this indicatiin the entire increase of trade from 
1793 to 1796 would be onl} about 16 |ier cent 
Still, this account also establishes the fact that 
there was an increase, and one of considerable 
amount $ The net revenue of the customs, which 
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had been 4,027,230/ in 1792, was 8,978,645/ m 
1798,8,565,117/ m 1794, 3,569,560/ in 1794, 
3,651.757/ in 1795, and 4,111,105/ in 1796. 
But, for the reasons already explained, ver) httle 
can be made of this last senes of figures as an in- 
dex of the progress of our foreign trade * 

The effect of the commencement of hostilities 
with France, of course, was at once to extmguish 
nearly the whole of the large and growing trade 
which had for some years Men carried on directly 
between the two countries, under the treaty of 1786 
The treat} itselt was at an end , and to tm natural 
difficulties interposed by the war were added posi- 
tive prohibitions by the one power against the ex- 
portation of almost every species of goods which the 
other would receive, and the importation of nearly 
ever}thing which the other would allow to leave its 
dominions The trade, accordingly, in so far at 
lett(>t as indicated by the entries at the Custom- 
house, was speedil} reduced to a very small matter. 
In 1792 as we have seen, our imports from France 
were valued at 717,634/, our exports thither at 
1,228,165/ In 1791 the imports are stated in 
the accounts of the inspector-general at 121,027/ , 
the expoits at 226,887/ , in 1794, the imports at 
167/ , the exports at 34,543/ , in 1 795, the imports 
at 10 362/ , the exports at 78,652/ , in 1796, the 
imports at 14 655/ , the exports at 7,975/. No 
doubt, however the actual trade continued to be 
much greater than it would a])peBT to have been 
from these iigures considerable quantities of Bri- 
tish manufactured goods, in particular, arc known 
to have throughout tl^ war constant!} found their 
way into the dominions of France, in violation and 
dchince, for the greater part, of the laws of both 
countru B 

Flanders, or the Netherlands, had been overrun 
b} France, and wrested from the possession of the 
house of Austria, before the war with Eiiglniid 
begun , yet for some years our trade with the Fle- 
mings still coniinues to make a large figure in the 
annual official accounts Our imp irts from Flan- 
ders, which in 1792 had amounted to 132,289/, 
are 9till set down in 1793 at 120,180/ , and in 
1794 at 76,820/ , and uur exjiorts thither, which 
111 1792 had been 1,031,092/ , onlv fell to 776 189/ 
in 1793, and to 671,^2 in 1794 Up to this 
time the Netherlands appear to have been still 
regarded b} the English government as part of the 
dominions of ourallv, the emperor, and the cus- 
tomary amount of the exports and imports was 
only reduced by the French occupation of the 
country, and perhaps its still unsettled or uneasy 
state under its new masters In 1795, however, 
the trade with Flanders, having been generally 
prohibited and declared illegal, disappears from the 
inspector generaFs returns as completely as the 
trade with France the imports for that year are 

fart tlir amount of fnroiini (under wliioh U included eolonlal} met 
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■et down at only 4 2671, the exports at only 
13,508/ In 1796 the imports were 7,067/, the 
exports 65,054/ This slight impro\ement, which 
was maintained and extended in subsequent jears, 
IS to be attributed to a proclamation by the king 
in council, which was issued in the beginning of 
September in that year, permitting all kinds of 
British and foreign merchandize, except military 
and naval stores, to be exported from Great Britain 
in vessels belonging to aiiv friendly power, to the 
Netherlands, and dso to Holland and any part of 
Italy “The Dutch government,*’ Maepherson 
states, “considering this indulgence as a scheme 
for draining their country of its ready monei , issued 
a counter-proclamation, in the strongest terms en- 
joining their countrymen nut to engage m such a 
trade, and strictl\ prohibiting the entry of British 
goods in their ports They also required the 
hrench republic to adopt a similar resolution But 
the trench, though they hud already prohibited 
the importation of British manufactures, finding it 
convenient to wink at a clandestine importation of 
them, were unwilling to follow the example of 
their allies in enforcing a strict adherence to a line 
of conduct, which, it is said, the\ themselves re- 
commended to them At last, on the Dutch 
threatening to withdraw their prohibition, the 
French government not only prohibucd the im- 
portation of British merchandize, but also ordered 
that all British goods which were already in the 
country should be exported, and that all persons 
attemjrting to evade the prohib tion should be stig- 
matized in the ])ublic papers as brokers of England 
and destrovers of trench industry The effect 
of this prohibition, which had been for some lime 
threatened or apprehended, although it was not 
issued till the 2nd of >ov ember, n96, ma\ be 
partly seen in the insignihcant amount, as just 
stated, of our exports to 1 ranee in that year 
The first foreign state, after France, our com- 
mercial inUrcuurse with which was in like manner 
all but annihilated by the war, was Holland, which 
was conquered l)v the French in the early pan of 
the year 1195 In 1192, the official value of our 
imports from Hi Hand had been 801,534/ , that of 
our exports thither 1,516,449/ 1 In 1193 the 
imports arc set down at 806,305/, the exports at 
1,616,182/ , and in 1194 the imports had in- 
creased to 1,013 351/, the exports to 1,640,915/ 
But in 1195 the imports were onh 119 586/ , the 
exports only 111,115/ In 1796, however, the 
imports, according to the official account had risen 
again to 309,933/ , and the exports to 516,267/ 

In the course of the same vear 1793, France, on 
the 5th of 5pril, concluded a treaty of peace and 
alliance with Prussia, and on the 23rd of July, a 
similar treaty with Spam, which latter power, on 
the 5th of October, 1196, further declared war 
against England On the 1st of March, 1195, 
also, the Duke of Tuscany had proclaimed his 
■ecesBion from the coalition against the French 
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republic, in the summer of the same yew the 
Landgrave of Hease Casael had made peace with 
France, and in the course of 179b the King of 
Sardinia, the Duke of Parma, the Duke of Mo- 
dena, the Pope, the King of Naples, and all the 
other princes and states of Italy, as well as aome 
of those of Germany, had been ioiced to follow 
theve examples “ The French government,” ob- 
serves Maepherson, “ in their treaties with all 
those powers stipulated the most favourable terms 
for the commeice of France , and they expressly 
insisted on an exclusion of British vessels from 
their ports as the condition of their pacification 
with some of them As they rightly considered 
the British commerce as the feeder and support of 
the war, they took possession of the port ot Leg- 
horn, the capital station of the British trade in the 
Mediterranean sea, and seized all the British pro- 
perty found in it The ports of all the comment 
of Lurope were now shut against the admission of 
British merchandise by authority of their aove- 
reigns, except the British port of Gibraltar, those 
of Turkey, Portugal, Germany, and the three 
northern powers *** 

On the other hand, in the course of these first 
four years rf the war, various acquisilions were 
made by Great Britain beyond the boundanea of 
Lurope In 1193 we took from the French the 
island of Tobago in the West Indies (15th April), 
and Pondicherry, Chandernagore, and all their 
other settlements in the East Indies In March 
and A}>ril, 1194, the French West India islanda 
of M irtiiiique, St Lucie, and Guadaloupe, with 
Its dependencies, surrendered to Sir John Jervis 
and bir Charles Giey, anil, though Guadaloupe 
wBs retaken by the French in December following, 
and St Lucic in July, 1195, the latter was rcco- 
ytred in May, 11% From the Dutch, again we 
took M alaccu, Ceylon, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
in the latter part of 179'>, and Amboy na and De- 
merara in the spring of the year following Within 
Lurope, also, we acquired, in June, 1794 the sove- 
reiguty of Corsica winch we held till the begin- 
ning of the year 1797 These changes ought to 
l)e kept in mind in reviewing the progress of our 
foreign trade for the first four years after the com- 
mencement of the war 

By compai mg the account of imports and ex- 
ports for the year 1796 with that for 1792, it 
appears that, in addiUon to France, Holland, 
and Flandeis, already mentioned, the only fiorcign 
counnes our trade with which wfiEmd any 
diminution during this interval were the fiiRow- 
ing — 

Italy (exclusive of Venice) — from which the 
imports were 1,004,288/ in 1792, and only 
299,196/ in 1196 , and to which the exports 
were 946,119/ in 1792, and 741,969/ in 1796. 

Spain — ^the imports from which were 897,899/ 
in 1792, and 809,880/ in 1796, the exports to 
which were 794,101/ m 1792, and 546,125/ m 
1796 
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PoKTUGA.1# 4ND Madeira — ^from which the 
importi weri m 1792, and 677,772/ in 
1796, and the exports to Inch were 734,622/ 
m 1792, and 876,000/ in 1796 
Turket and Egypt — from which the imports 
were 290.399/ in 1792, and 150.182/ in 1796, 
and the exports to which were 273,785/ in 1792, 
and 155,510/ in 1796 

Africa (including Sierra Leone and the Cape 
of Good Hope) — the imports from which were 
82 912/ in 1792, and 120,396/ in 1796, but the 
exports to which were 1,367,918/ in 1792, and 
onlj 614,307/ m 1796 

In none of these cases, howe\er, was the de- 
crease of ail} considerable amount, e\cept oul> in 
the imports from Itah and the exports to Africa , 
and, although our trade with Portugal, Turkey, and 
\frica ma\ have, been d( premised b\ the state of 
things arising out of the war, we were in no degree 
shut out b\ the war from our customar} intercourbe 
w ith those parts of the w orld 

There was, indeed, likewise some slight falling 
off in the follow iiig branches of the trade carried 
on between Great Britain and the other portions 
or dependencies of the empire — 

British America — from which the imports 
were 255,797/ m 1792, and 268 776/ in 17%, 
but to which the exports were 1,119,991/ in 1792, 
and onl\ 1,017,620 in 1796 
Gibraltar (with the Straits) — the impirts 
from which were 13 153 in 1792, and 28,593/ 
in 1796 , but the exports to which were 197,224/ 
Ml 1792. and only 141,936' in 1796 

IsLv OP Man — from which the imports were 
27,342/ in 1792, and 31,110/ in 1796, but the 
exports to which were 37,527/ in 1792, and only 
36,446' in 17% 

But all this — the nearU entire loss of the trade 
with France and the Netherlands, the great dimi- 
nution of that with Holland and that with ltal>, 
the decrease in that with Spain and the more 
considerable falling off in that with Africa, the 
insignificant decline in ^at with Portugal and that 
with Turke\, and the otner still more trifling dif- 
ferences, of a merch accidental or temporary kind, 
which turn up against 1796 on a comparison of 
the two y cars — ^is much more than counterbalanced 
by the gain in the following cases — 

United Statps op America — imports from, 
1,038 706/ HI 1792, 2,080,970/ in 1796, ex 
ports to, 4,271,418/ in 1792, 6,054,238/ in 1796 
RtssiA — imports from, 1,708,670/ in 1792, 
2,110,083/ in 1796, exports to, 800,761/ in 
1702, 766.896/ in 17% 

Germany — imports from, 650,436/ in 1792, 
2,082,275/ in 17%, exports to, 2,139,110/ in 
1792, 8,173,989/ in 1796 
Prussia and Poi and —imports from, 603 933/ 
in 1792,1,304,386/ in 1796, exports to, 167,036/ 
m 1792, 596 379/ in 1796 

Denmark and Norway — imports from, 
186,648' in 1792, 243,928/ in 1796, exports 
10 , 312,720/ in 1792, 509,783/ in 1796 


Sweden — imports from, 338,689/ in 1792, 
347,336/ in 17% 

Venice — imports from, 65,331/ in 1792, 
75,257/ in 17%, exports to, 17,112/ in 1792, 
25,882/ in 17% 

Canaries — imports from, 10,222/ in 1792, 
15 751/ in 1796, exports to, 17,277/ in 1792, 
16,724/ in 1796 

Forfign Wfst Indifs — imports fr m, 
280,454/ in 1792, 356 481/ in 1796, exports 
to, 106,623/ in 1792, 107,328/ m 1796 

British Wfst Indies — iinports from, 
4,128,047/ in 1792, 4 541,217/ in 1796. ex- 
ports to, 2,784,310/ in 1792,3 954 816/ in 1796 
East Indies and other parts of Asia — ^imports 
frim. 2.701433/ in 1792,3 372,689/ in 1796, 
exports to, 2,425,947/ in 1792, 2,358,707/ m 
1796 

Nfw Holland and Southern Whale Fishery — 
imports from 114/ in 1792,0/ in 1796, exports 
to, 11,940/ in 1792, 18 669/ in 1796 

Grfeni and and N irthern Whale Fishery — 
imports frtin, 63,777/ in 1792, 106,867/ in 
17 %, exports to, 695/ in 1792 358/ in 1796 
I RBI AND — imports from, 2,622,732/ in 1792, 
2 764,877/ in 1796 exports to, 2,372,866/ in 
1792,2 897,069/ in 1796 
Guernsly and other Channel Islands — im- 
ports from, 58,852/ in 1792, 228,979' in 1796, 
exports to, 92,130/ in 1792 196,631/ in 1796 
In some of these instance" it is easx to see that 
the increase was partlyk the consequence of the 
stoppage or diniiimtidh of the trade with some other 
countr\ Thus, no doubt, the commerce which 
had formerly been earned on directly with Hol- 
land, the Netherlands, and Ital>, was now 111 part 
earned on indirectly through Germany and Prus- 
sia In other cases a freer intercourse than for- 
merly hai been promoted, or sought to be pro- 
moted, by special arrangements or treaties of 
commerce 

A commercial treaty, which had been concluded 
with Russia in 1766, after having been allowed by 
the Russian go\erument to expire, was renewed 
for BIX years in 1793, but no sooner had this 
been done than an im))criBl ukase was issued (on 
the 8th of April) absolutely prohibiting the im- 
portation of many of the principal articles of 
Bntish manufacture, such as wrought iron of all 
sorts, wrought copper, gilt and plated ware, 
watches, coaches, striped and flowered casimirs, 
spagnolettes, and plushes, gauzes, and all ribands 
of more than one colour , and this was followed 
(on the 13th of December) by the prohibition of 
all other striped or woollen goods ** The conse- 
quence of these edicts," says Maepherson, " was, 
that many of the Russian merchants were reduced 
to bankruptcy, or obliged to return the goods they 
had purchas^, instead of making the stipulated 
payment, to the importers, who in vain applied to 
the empress to restore the duties they hod paid for 
the right of selling the goods in her dominions } 
BO that prodigiously heavy losses fell upon the 
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Bntiih merchants, the very best customers of 
Russia, and upon the British manufacturers, who 
had put goods suitable for the Russian market in 
hand in a dependence on receiving the customary 
orders for them It is difficult to account for this 
conduct of the wise and magnanimous Catherine 
She could not intend to depress the Britibh manu- 
factures in fa\our of those of h ranee, for she had 
already cut off all communication with that coun- 
try , and, if she proposed by the prohibition of 
such goods to encourage or push forward the ma- 
nufacture of such artiuis in her own dominiuns, 
the measure was at least premature ** * At this 
time more than half of the entire foreign trade of 
Russia was with Great Britain Of 800 foreign 
(besides 48 Russian) vessels which arrived at St 
Petersburg in 1793, no fewer than 536 were 
Bntish, as were 542 of 877 which in the same 
year cleared outwards from that port Although, 
liowever, the prohibitory regulations of the govern- 
ment of Russia appear to have for a time checked 
or somewhat diminished the importation of British 
manufactures into that empire, the trade between 
the two countries in Russian produce, as we have 
seen, went on increasing, and giving every jear 
more employment to Biitish shipping And at 
last, in Februar}, 1797, a new commercial treaty 
was concluded between the two countries, to la«t 
till 1807 

But the most important treaty of commerce the 
account of which belongs to the space of time now 
under review was that concluded with the United 
Stales of America In the beginning of November, 
1793, with the view of preventing the importation 
by the French of the produce of their West India 
islands, which, after the commencement of the 
war was managed by the produce being first sent 
to the continent of \merica, and thence conveyed 
to 1 ranee n the neutral vessels of the United 
States, an ordir of the king in council was issued 
for seuing and detaining all vessels earning either 
an) produce of the French colonies, or provisions 
or other supplies for the use of those colonies It 
18 said that so man) as 600 American vessels were 
HCi7Ld or detained in English piirts, under this 
ordir, betwefn the 6th of November, 1791, and 
the 28ih of March following, and it spread the 
greatest alarm among the merchants connected 
with the United States, who declared their appre- 
hension that It would occasion an immediate rup- 
ture with that countr). The American govern- 
ment, aUo, soon took up the matter, and, after 
having, on the 26th of March, 1794, laid an em- 
bargo tor thirt) days on all British vessels in their 
ports, dispatched Mr Ja), as envoy extraordinar) 
to the Court of St James s, to demand redress 
Upon this the order in council was revoked , and 
negonations were entered upon, in a conciliatory 
spirit, which ended in the conclusion of a treaty of 
amit), commerce, and navigation between the two 
countries Of tins treaty the following were the 
most material articles — ^The river Mississippi (in 
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conformity with a similar arrangement in the 
treaty of peace of 1783) was declared to be en- 
tirely open to the subjects of both governments, 
who might equally use all the landing-places on its 
east side Provision was made for ascertaining 
and settling, by a joint survey and amicable ne- 
gotiation, the northern boundaij of the territory of 
the United States, between the Lake of the Woods 
and the nver Mississippi (the stiU undetermined 
division of the Oregon countrv) It was also 
agreed that commissioners should be appointed on 
both sides to determine which of the branches of 
the nver St Croix ought to be fixed as the boun- 
dary between the British provinces in the noITth- 
east and the United States (the question, or equi- 
valent of the question, that has only just been 
settled) The 10th article ran as follows — ** Nei- 
ther the debts due from individuals of the one 
nation to individuals of the other, nor shares nor 
monfVB which thev may have in the public funds 
or in the public or private banks, shall ever, in 
anv event of war or national differences be seques- 
tered or confiscated , it being unjust and impolitic 
that debts and engagements, contracted and made 
b) individuals having confidence in each other, 
should ever be destrojed or impaired by national 
auihontv, on account of national differences and 
discontents ** A reciprocal and entirely perfect 
libertv of navigation and commerce being mu- 
tually at^reed upon, it was arranged that during 
the continuance of the war, and for two jears after 
Its termination, the citizens of the United States 
might carry, in vessels of their own not exceeding 
the burthen of 70 tons, to the British West Indies, 
all such produce or manufactures of the United 
Slates as could be lawfully carried from the States 
to the islands by British vessels , and also that the 
American vessels might carry back from the islands 
to the Statts all such ^est Indian produce as 
British vessels might carry to the same quarter , 
the same duties being levied b) each government 
upon the ships of the one countr) as upon those 
of the other engaged in thib trade The United 
States, however, engaged to prohibit the car- 
nage, in American vessels, of molasses, sugar, 
co&e, cacao, or cotton (the produce of the 
British West Indies, it must, apparently, be 
understood, although it is not so expressed), 
either from the islands or from the United States 
to any other part of the world The liberty of 
trading in the ports of the British temtones in 
the East Indies was granted to American vessels, 
the government of the United States engigiiig that 
such vessels should carry the goods brought away 
by them from India to no part of the world but 
their own ports in America By the 15th article 
It was agreed that no higher duties should be 
charged iii the ports of either country upon vessels 
belonging to the other than were paid by the like 
vessels or merchandise of all other nations ** Nor,** 
continued the article, ** shall an) prohibition be 
imposed upon the exportation or importatiun of 
any articles to or from the terntories of the two 
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psrtiei ^hich ihall not equally extend 

to aR other Muona But the Britiah government 
leaervea to itnlf the right of imposing on Ame- 
rican venels entering into the British ports in 
Europe a tonnage duty equal to that which shall 
be payable bv British \esBcls in the ports of Ame- 
rica , and also such duty as may be adequate to 
countervail the difference of duty now payable on 
the importation of European and Asiatic goods 
when imported into the United States in British or 
in Amencan vessels ’* B ith parties further agreed 
to treat for a more exact equalization of duties If 
a vessel should be taken or detained on suopicion 
of having enemy's property on board, or of carry- 
ing to an enemy an\ cmtrabind articles, it was 
stipulated that onl} the illegal portion of the cargo 
should be condemned and made prize of B) the 
21st article the two go\ernmeiit8 bound themselves 
not to permit their subjects or citizens to accept 
commissions from the enemies of the other, n ir to 
permit such enemies to enlist an> of their suhiects 
or citizens into the militar\ ser\ice, an\ subject 
or citizen found acting ontrary to this article 
being made punishable as a pira e And h\ sub- 
sequent artiiles they agreed that neither would 
permit privateers cummisb oned b\ the enemies 
of the other either to arm or to tridc in their 
ports, nor would either allow a \csbtl lielonging 
to the other to be taken within any of its ba\B or 
within cannon shot of its coasts In cise of a 
rupture between the two cmntries the subjects or 
citizens of the one residing in the dominions of the 
-other were to have the privilege of remaining and 
continuing their trade so long as the> committed 
no offence against the laws , and, even if their con- 
duct should induce the goveri meiit to order them 
to depart from the country, they were to be all iwtd 
twelve months to remove their families and eff cts 
Each party, by the 27th article, agreed to deliver 
up to justice all fugitives charged with murder or 
forgery committed within thi jurisdiction of the 
other Other articles provided for the settlement, 
bv commissioners appnnted b) the two givern 
raents, of various claims made bj the one against 
the other, ansing out of the events of the war, 
especially the claims of the United States on ac- 
count of damages their citizens were alleged to 
have sustained by irregular and illegal captures or 
condemnations of their vessels and projierty bv 
Briush cniiMcrs, and those made by subjects of 
Great Britain, who complained that thur vessels 
liad been taken within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, or b) vessels oiigiiially armed in 
the ports of that country The revocation of the 
order in council of Nov emlier, 1793, had, before 
the commencement of the negotiations, removed a 
pnnoipal source of complaint on the part of the 
Amencans, but nothing was aettled by the treaty 
u to other mattera which had been the subjects of 
remonstrance by the government of the United 
States* among others, th<^ standing provocation ' 
and cause of after-quarrel, the asserted iinpress- 
nenl of American seamen by British ships of war 


Tina treat}, which was signed by Lord Gren- 
ville and Mr Jay on the 19th of November, 1794, 
** was very far,” aays Maepherson, ** from being 
satisfactory to the people of the United States, 
who complained that their trade with the British 
W est Indies would be so hampered with the re- 
strictions of it that It would never be of any advan- 
tage to them They also observed that the chief 
points in dispute between the two countries were 
still as far from being decided as ever On the 
other hand, it was remarked on this aide of the 
water that the article restricting the trade of the 
United States witli the British West Indies to ves- 
sels not exceeding seventy tons was equivalent to 
an act for creating a nursery of seamen ior Ame- 
rica”* This last objection was iomidcd on the 
notion that small vessels require a considerably 
greater number of men than large ones in propor- 
tion to the quantity of goods earned by them 
Altlu ugh ratihcat ons of the treaty bv the two go- 
vernments were exchanged on the 2'>th of Octobei, 
1795, It was not ratihcd by the American House 
of Representatives till the 30th of April, 17%, 
nor was the act for carrying its provisions into full 
effect passed by the British parliament till the 4th 
ol July, 1797 

The suspension of cash payments by the Bank 
of England, in February, 1797, affecting, as it 
could nut fail to d ), the money prices of all com- 
modities in the home market makes as marked an 
epoch in the history e f our commerce as it does in 
that of the national finances The circumstances 
which led to and ^acumpanied this memorable 
event have already been briefly noticed in our First 
Chapter , but some additional details are required 
fully to explain the causes or state of thin^«> by 
which 8) remarkable a crixis was brought about 
From papers which were hud before parliament, it 
appears that the hrst formal intimation of a pies 
sure, or apprehended pressure, was made hy the 
Bank to government in the bcinnnmg of 1795 A 
resolution of the directors, on the 15th of January 
111 that year, expressed iheir determination not 
in future to allow the sum to be advanced at 
any time upon treasury bills to exceed 500 000/ , 
alle^ ng as a reason the uneasiness they f It at the 
heavy amount of the loans then alxiut tube raised, 
G,000 000/ (the actual sum w as 4 6lM),000/ ) 
for a fc re gn power (the emperor), besides 
18,000,000/ fur ourselves On the 16th of April 
we find them reiterating this detcrininaUon and 
at the same time complaining that their actual ad- 
vances were still allowed to stand at between 
1,500,000/ and 2,000,000/, notwithstanding a 
promise of the chancellor of the exchequer three 
months before that the ezeeu over 500,000/ should 
cerUinly be paid off after the receipt of the first 
payment on the new loan All their applications 
remaining unattended to, on the 30th of July they 
passed a resolution threatening to give orders to 
Mtowhiers to refuse peyment ^all treasury bills 
vraiMrer the advance sliould amount to the limit 
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they had fixed A few dayi after ihn (on the 6th 
^^S Auguat) came an application from Pitt for a 
further accommodation (it appears to have been to 
the extent of 2,500,000{ ) on the security of the 
growmg surplus of the consolidated fund this the 
directors declined taking into consideration till the 
minister should have given them full satisfaction 
on the subject of the advances on treasury bilk, 
“which,** remarks the resolution, “is not even 
touched upon in his letter *’ The loan was 
eventually granted oiilv on Pitt’s assurance that 
he would take care the conditions insisted upon 
bv the Bank, including the reduction of the ad- 
vances on bills to 500 000/ by the end of No- 
vember, should be punctually complied with The 
arrangement was made, as the directors remind 
him in a subsequent communication, dated the 8th 
of October, “ uith extreme reluctance on their 
part on his pressing solicitations and statement 
that serious embarrassments would arise to the 
public service if the Bank refused ** In this com- 
munication the directors for the first time enter 
upon a full exposition of the grounds of their ap- 
prehensions They mention “ the very large and 
continued drain of bullion and specie which the 
Bank lias lately experienced, arising from the 
effects of the loan to the emperor and other sub- 
sidies, ’ and “ the prospect of the demand fur gold 
not appearing likeh soon to cease ,’* and then they 
say, “ In addition to the above causes, it may be 
proper to state that large sums are likelj soon to 
be called fur by the claimants of the cargoes and 
freights of the neutral ships taken and about to be 
reimbursed, man> of \ihom, as thej [the di 
lectors] are credibh informed, are instructed by 
th(ir owners and proprietors to take back thur 
returns in specie or bullion The present price 
of gol I being from 4/ 3^ to 4/ 4? per ounce, and 
our guinea being to be purchased at 3/ llr lO^ef, 
cleirl> demonstrates the grounds of our ftars ’ 
Matters continued in the same state for the rest of 
this leir, the drain of sjecie went on, and on 
the 12th of Decenil er tlu advances by the Bank 
tnthe bills drawn by the treasury amounted to 
2 670,000/ At a m eting of the directors on the 
28th of Januan, 1796, when it was stated that a 
notice hid come from the Treasury, intimating 
tint bills to the amount of 201,000/ would be 
presented for payment at the Bank on the 3rd of 
February it was resolved unanimously “that the 
g iveriior do give directions to the cashiers not to 
advance any money for the payment of these bills, 
nor to discharge any part of the same, ardess 
money shall be sent down for that purpose *’ Pitt 
was accordingly obliged to provide the money 
After this the governor and other directors had 
repeated interviews with Pitt At one of these 
conferences, on the 5th of February we are told, 
“Mr Pitt read some extracts of letters from the 
British resident and others at Hamburg, which 
mentioned that large quantities of English guineas 
were imported thither by the packets from Yar- 
mouth, and one mentioned that the guineas were 


melted down on thei? arrival there *’ Pitl observed 
that attention should be paid to this matter at the 
outports The amount advanced by the Bank 
upim the Treaaury, however, now underwent 
some redortion on the 14th of June, 1796, it is 
stated at 1 ,232,649/ Pitt having, a few days after 
this, again addressed the directors in the moat im- 
portunate terms, and wrung from them a further 
advance of 800,000/, and also an engagement 
(from which they at first shrunk in utter dismay) 
to let him have as much more by the end of the 
following month, they accompanied their most re- 
luctant acquiescence in the last of these demands, 
on the 28th of July, with a memorial, in which 
they said that they thought they should be wanting 
in their duty if they did not take the occasion ot 
making a “ most serious and solemn remonstrance, 
which, for the satisfaction of their court, they de- 
sire may be laid before his majesty’s cabinet,” 
adding that, by what they had consented to do, 
they rendered themselves totally incapable ot 
granting any further assistance to government 
during the remainder of tht year, and unable even 
to make the usual advances on the land and malt 
tax bills for the ensuing year, should those bills 
be passed before Christmas On the 3rd of No- 
vember, nevertheless, they agreed, at Pitt’s request, 
to advance him 2,750,000/ on the land and malt 
taxes, on condition that their advances on the 
treasury bills, now amounting to 1,513,345/, 
should be paid thereout Pitt seems to have got 
the money, but not to have repaid the advances , 
for on the lat of Februart, 1797, we find the 
directors again repreatnting, m a very uncomfort- 
able tone, that the said advances now amounted to 
1,5 >4 63o/ . and would, in a few days, be aug- 
mented to 1,819,818/ But now came, in addi- 
tion to all other causes of alarm, the proposal of a 
loan of 1 500,000/ to Ireland On the 10th of 
February, the directors, taking this threatening 
certainty, as they describe it, into their most sen- 
ous consideration, and looking to the evik which 
would probably follow on such a measure to their 
establishment, “ by the sending over to that country 
a great part of the sum in specie,” resolved to apply 
to the minister for the repay ment, or at least con- 
siderable reduction, of the debt due by government 
to the Bank, as the only means of defence they 
could devise against the mischiefs they dreaded 
from this Irish loan The entire sum owing them 
by the government they made to be 7,1 86,445/ , 
betides about 400,000/ arrears of interest* the 
Items being — arrears of advances on mallBad land 
tax, for 1794, 1795, and 1796, 3,220 JlOO/ , ad- 
vances on exchequer bills, 2,201,800/ : and ad- 
vances on treasury bills, 1,674,645/ The money 
for Ireland was eventually found by increasing 
the loan to be raised for Great Bntoin from 
13,000,000 to 14,500,000/ But no sooner had 
this b^n settled than another block and fast- 
spreading cloud appeared in the sky to raise the 
alarm of the directors to a higher pitch than evtf. 
A resolution, or minute, of a meeting of the court 
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on the of February states the great uneasi- 
ness inspired by the large and constant decrease of 
the cash m the coffers of the Bank , and expresses 
the conviction impressed upon the court, ** by the 
constant calls of the bankers from all parts of 
the toisn for cash, that there must be some extra- 
ordinary reasons for this drain, arising probably 
from the alarm of an expected invasion** It 
^as resolved to send a deputation to the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, to ask him that he nould, 
if possible and proper, strike out some means 
of alleviating the public alarm, and stopping 
this apparent disposition in people’s minds for 
having a large deposit of cash in their houses ** 
Pitt said he could not think there ^as any good 
ground for the apprehension of an invasion, nvhich 
had spread so generally — although he ** could not 
answer that no partial attack on this country 
Wrould be made b\ such a mad and desperate 
enemy as we had to deal with,** and he advised 
the deputation to endeavour to obtain a supph of 
gold from abroad, which they told him they wrould 
if they could, having already had the matter under 
consideration Orders were accordingly sent to 
Hamburg for the purchase of gold Ihe dram, 
however, still continued, or increased , and on the 
24th a deputation from the court of directors again 
sought an interview with the minister, at which, 
laying before him the state of things, and their 
alarm for the safety of the house, they asked him 
** how far he thought the Bank might venture to 
• go on paving cash, and when he would think it 
necessary to interfere before our cash was so re- 
duced as might be detrimental to the immediate 
service of the state ** From an account afterwards 
printed, it appears that the stock of cash and bul- 
lion in possession of the Bank, which had been 
8,608,0001 in March 1194, had declined to 
7,940,000/ in March 1795, to 2,972,000/ in 
March 179G, to 2,508 000/ in December 1796, 
and was now, on Saturdav the 25th of February, 
1797, reduced to 1,272,000/ In this critical state 
of affairs a dispatch was sem to the king, request- 
ing him to come immediatelv to town to be pre- 
sent at a privy council, which was accordingly 
held on the next day, Sunday the 26th, at St 
James’s, and then, after an interview with the 
governor and other directors of the Bank iu Down- 
ing street, at which there is said to have been a 
warm discussion, the leading members of the ad- 
ministration, namely, the lord chancellor (Jjough- 
borough), the lord president (Earl of Chatham), 
the Duke of Portland (secretary of state for the 
home department), the Marquis Cornwallis (master- 
general of the ordnance), Earl Spencer (first lord 
of the admiralty), the Earl of Liverpool (chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster), Lord Grenville 
(foreign secretary), and the chancellor of the 
exchequer (Pitt), met again, and drew up a 
minute, declaring that upon the represeutations of 
the chsAcelbr of the exchequer, at to the effects 
of the unusual demands for specie that had been 
made upon the metropolis, ** lu consequence of nl- 


founded or exaggerated alarms in different parts 
of the country,** it was the unanimous opinion of 
the board that it was indispensably necessary for 
the public service that the directors of the Bank 
of England should forbear issuing any cash in pay- 
ment, until the sense of parliament could be tuien 
on that subject, and the proper measures adopted 
thereupon for maintaining the means of cir- 
culation, and supporting the public and com- 
mercial credit of the kingdom at this important 
conjuncture** It was ordered that a eoM^I 
the minute should be transmitted -triflBHMi 
rectors, “and the\ are hereby required,** it was 
added, “ on the grounds of the exigency of the 
case, to conform themselves thereto, until the sense 
of parliament can be taken as aforesaid ** The 
order of council was published by the directors on 
Monday morning, accompanied by a notice of 
their own, in which they stated that the general 
concerns of the Bank were in the most affluent 
and flouribhing condition, and were such as tc 
preclude every doubt as to the security of its 
notes, and thus, m one nieht, all people found 
their money converted into leaves of paper, intrin- 
sically of no more value than the leaves into which 
the magic coins, that glittered so brightly when 
deposited in the chest, are when next inspected 
discovered to have withered away, in the Eastern 
tale 

For all practical purposes, however, the value 
of the now inconvtrtibk bauk notes underwent at 
first very little, if ay^v, chungi ** Hit actual ar- 
rival,** BQts Maepherson, ‘‘ if an event, which, by 
all persons wlu had ever contemplated a probabi- 
lity of Its hajpening, had been dreaded as the 
death blow to the commercial prosjitrity of the 
countrv, produced considerable alarm , but it was 
infiniteh short of what might have been expected ** 
Now that the bold step bud been ventured upon, the 
most spirited and energetic measures were taken 
to sustain public credit under so great a shuck 
The principal merchants and bankers of London 
immediately assimbled at the Mansion House, 
and, under the iiresidencv of the Lord Mayor, re- 
solved unanimously tluit they would readily receive 
bank-notes ui all paynieiits to be made to them, 
and would use their utmost endeavours to make 
all their own payments iii the same manner This 
resolution was signed in a few day shy above three 
thousand merchants, bankers, and other persons 
engaged in trade On the following day a similar 
paper was signed and published by the lords of 
privy council “ And in a few days,** it is stated, 

“ all transactiona of every kind went on as if 
nothing had happened , and people in general 
did not perceive, at least not immediately, that 
there waa any difference between bank-notes, not 
convertible into money of solid gold and silver, and 
that money itself*** Bills were immediately 
bmwght into parliament, and were carried expe- 
fi^usly through both Houses, authorising the 
Sank of Englai^ to issue promissory notes pay- 
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ftUe to the beaftr for turns under 6te pounds, and 
suspending the act of 1775, against the circulation 
of notes un^r the value of tnenty shillings in 
England, and also that of 1 765, which prohibited 
such notes in Scotland But even before the pro- 
ceeding had thus obtained the sanction of the 
legislature the directors of the Bank of England 
had begun the issue of one and two pound notes, 

** which,” sa)s Macpherson, wnting in 1805, 

“ have continued ever since to be almost the only 
currency for making small payments in London 
and the neighbouring country ” And he adds, 

** As a further substitute for British guineas, they 
also introduced into the circulation of this country 
a great quantity of Spanish dollars, which, with a 
miniature impression of his Britannic maiesty’s 
head stamped upon them, they issued at the price 
of 4r 9d They continued in circulation till the 
Slat of October, 1797, during which time prodi- 
gious numbers of dollars were imported into the 
country, and stamped so like those stamped for 
the Bank at the Mint, that they could scarcely 
ever be distinguished At the time of calling them 
111 , the direcioTB of the Bank found it necessary, 
after their clerks had done all in their power to 
distinguish the counterfeit stamps from their own, 
to submit to the loss, and receive all stamped dol- 
lars indiscriminately at 9d. , whereby, it was 
said, con«<iderable sums were made by some un- 
principled people, who had made a business of 
dealing in dollars ” * The indignant historian 
does not seem to perceive that the Bunk itseli had 
been here carrying on precisely the same traffic 
which he reprobates as so unprincipled in other 
dealers — importing dollars to pa-s them otf for I 
more than the\ cost or were worth — and that in I 
being thus obliged to take in a few more high- 
priced dollars than the) had issued they were only 
i )iled at their own weapons Some accommoda- 
tion was also given by a new coinage of penn> and 
twopenny pieces in copper “Ihey weie ex- 
ecuted,** says Macpherson, ” by Messrs Boulton 
and Watt, of Soho, near Birmingham, and have 
been admired for the elegance of the figure of 
Britannia, who has the olive-branch (the emblem 
of peace) in her right hand, as before, and in her 
left, instead of the hasta (or spear), she now wields 
Neptune*8 trident, a ship under sail appeanng at 
sea in the distance The letters of the legend (or 
inscription) are not raised, as usual, but sunk into 
the surface of a border, which rises above that of 
the com, in order to protect the figures from being 
worn away *’t 

The parliamentary sanction of the order in 
council issued on the 26th of February was not 
obtained till the 3rd of May, when an act (the 37 
III. c 45) was passed confirming whatever 
had been done by the jo^vemor and company of the 
Bank in pursuance of the said order, indemnifying 
them for the illegality of their refusal to give cash 
for their notes, declaring any suits brousht against 
them on that account to be void, and oi no efiect , 
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and also extending the suspensicm of catii pay- 
ments to the 24th of June A suocessmu of suV- 
sequent statutes, however, continued the restriction 
throughout the present penod ; so that from this 
date an inconvertible paper-money remained the 
basis of the national currency 

But, aa we have aaid, the natural effects of this 
change upon pricea, and in other respects, do not 
appear to have been felt to any conaiderable extent 
for some time It la supposed that the quantity of 
gold in circulation, at the time of the auspension, 
may have been about 22,000,000/ Of this amount 
probably nut leaa than 5,000,000/ waa hoarded, or 
withdrawn from the circulation without being sent 
out of the country , and there was still a aubaisting 
currency of guineas, and other gold coma, which, 
although it had been constantly diminishing, was 
estimated aa being even at ao late a date as 1811 
not much less than 3,000,000/ , ao that the entire 
amount of gold set free to augment the quantity of 
that comm^ity in the foreign market could not 
have exceeded 13,000,000/ or 14,000,000/ ater- 
liug * The quant t\ of gold, coined and uncoined, 
in Europe, Asia, and America, waa probably not 
much less than a hundred times this amount ,t and 
therefore the value of money could only have been 
diminished (or, in other words, prices could only 
have been raised) abroad to the insignificant or 
nearh imperceptible extent of little more than one 
per cent , b\ the immediate and direct operation of 
this change in the svstem of the English currenev 
In England, again, it may be doubled if it really 
produced an) rise of prices at all at first For 
some years after the suspension of cash payments, 
the issues of the Bank were ao limited that its 
paper does not appear to have undergone any de- 
preciation whatev er , nor down to 1810 did the 
average excess of the market above the mint pnie 
of gold rise to more than about 4 per cent It has 
indeed been argued that the nee of prices occa 
aiuned by the substitution of a fictitioua for a real 
currency is not to be measured by this deprecia 
tion, and that it waa actually much greater than 
such an indication would make it , but this notion 
appears to rest on no intelligible grounds It pro- 
bably never would have been taken up had it not 
been that there did take place, in point of Act, 
some time after the suspension, a progresaive rise 
of pnees, affecting most of the articles of primary 
necessitv, but occasioned b\ causes with wmch the 
issues of the Bank had nothing to do 

Mr Tooke, m an historical review of tbs state 
of prices and of the circulation from 11^ to 1803, 
hu concluBively eatahliahed the tollown^ among 
other facts and deductions — ^*‘Tbat, in conse- 
quence of the two very defident harvests of 1794 
and 1795, a great rise of the prices of provisions 
took place in 1795 and 1796, coincidently with a 
remarkable contraction of the Bank circulation ; 

* B«e * A Hliloiy of PtIms ond of Um of th« UraulattoK. 
ftOB IVfti to \un by Tharnm Tooke Beq F R 8 8 eoli. sto, 

iiOBd. 188B Vql t p|i 130 ftc 

t Tin OBOUiik wbon ho wiote in 1881 it eedonted by Mr Jooob, 
*Od On ftudootlon aadCoDeumptiti t of thu Prveioue MoMe voi 11 
p 847, ot obuut 1,800,100,8001 
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and tbat Mtt ivas, comcidently with an enlarge- 
ment of the cireulation, a rapid fall of the prices of 
proviBiona and a complete aubsidence of them, at 
the close of 1798, to the level of «hat they had 
been at the commencement of 1793 “ That, while 

from 1796 to the close of 1798 the prices of pro- 
visions, and of European produce generally, were 
falling, the prices of ul Transatlantic produce were 
rapidh rising “ That tlie great fall of the prices 
of com, and of European pr^uce generalh, from 
1796 to the close of 1798 took place comcidently 
with a progressiveh increasing government ex- 
penditure, defraved chiefly b\ loans,*’ “That the 
prices of provisnns, which at the beginning of 
1799 were as low as the\ had been on an average 
of some \cars anterior to 1793, advanced, in com- 
mon with other articles of Euro])ein produce, to an 
unprecedented height, as a iiecessarv con«equtnce 
of the two very dcflcient harvests of 1 799 and 1800, 
combined with actual and appichended obstructions 
to importation ,*’ “ That, coinciden 1\ w ith the gre it 
rise in the prices of provisions, and of 1 uropean 
produce, in 1799 and 1800, a verv great fall took 
])lace in all Transatlantic produce, thus negativing 
the inference of the operation of a comm ni cause, 
such as that of mere increase of monev ** F nalh , 
Mr Tooke has show n that, except in the case i f 
articles constituting naval and mihtarv <>torcs, not 
a trace can be found, from 1791 to the peace of 
Amiens, of the o])eration of war demand up n 
prices, anj more than of that of dcpreciatim of 
•the value of the currenev, “ un Icrstmdinj, bv that 
term, a rise of prices causLd b\ an incrtase of 
monev, and notbv a relative scarcity of commo- 
dities *’ * 

The onU qualification we should be disposed to 
offer to these views of Mr Tooke would bt to siig- 
irest that the coincidence of a rise in the prices of 
Transatlantic produce with a fall in the ])rices of 
provisions in the period from 1796 to 1799, and 
of a fall in the prices of Trans'illiuitic produce with 
a rise lu the prices of prov sions in 1799 and 1800, 
mav possibly have been in part occasioned by a 
cause to which we do not And that he anv where 
adverts, namelv, the greater amount of income in 
the one case, and the lees in the other, left free for 
the purchase of articles that were nut of first ne- 
cessity The prices of all other things appear to 
be governed, to a certain extent, bv the price of 
proviBiona and of other absolute necessaries When 
provisions are acarce and dear, there is less money 
to be laid out on articles of luxury, the prices of 
which, accordingly, other things remaining the 
same, are depressed , and the contrary when pro- 
visions are plentiful and cheap The general facts 
brought out by Mr Tooke’s investigations, how- 
ever, remain unaffected by this consideration , and 
thev are very material to be kept in recollection in 
looking at toe progress of our foreign trade dunng 
the small portion of the present period that still 
remaina to be gone over 

Our territorial acquisitions from the beginning of 
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1797 to the peace were pnncipally the following 
In February, 1797, we took from Spam the im- 
portant island of Trinidad In the spring of 1799, 
the capture of Seringapatam and the conquest of 
Mysore made a considerable addition to our Indian 
empire In the autumn of the aame year we ob- 
tained poBsesBion of the Dutch colony of Surinam, 
in South America Early in 1800 we took from 
the French the island and fort of Goree, in Africa ; 
and in the latter part of the same year their recent 
conquest, Malta, fell into our hands, and also the 
Dutch West Indian island of Cura^oa 

The total official value of our imports, which in 
1796, as we have seen, was 23,187,319/ , fell in 
1797 to 21,013,956/ , and that of our exports 
from 30,518,913^ to 28,917,010 In 1798, 
however, the imports rose to 27,657,869/, and 
the exports to 33,591,777/ , in 1799, the imports 
were 26,837,432 , the exports 35,991,329/ , in 
1800, the imports were 30 570,605/ , the expur s 
43,152 019/ On the whole, therefore, the im- 
ports had increased in these tour vears verv nearly 
33 per cent , and the exports more than 41 per 
cent Tiie incriasc of thi entire foreign trade was 
from 53 700,212/ to 73,722,624/ , or between 35 
and 36 per cent 

Wl will now subjoin a view of the extent of our 
trade wuli the different {arts of the world in the 
xear IsOO, h«i ( umpired with the \eur 1790 , add- 
ing und r Lueli countrv u notice of the principal 
articles imported from it and exported to it, col- 
lected from a more detailed statement which Mac 
pherson gnes as extracted by himself from the 
Custom houve ngibtirs, and which he says will be 
found to differ very much from the accounts com- 
moiiU given • 

Ikei and — The official value of the imports from 
Ireland had declined from 2 7t>4,877/ in 1796, to 
2,312,823/ in 1800, but that of the exports thi- 
ih r had increased from 2,897,069/ to 3,741,499/ 
The imports in 1800 consisted of catili, hides, 
beef, poi k, tobacco, 32 1 52,399 yards of linen, 
B( me linen and wo dlen xaru, a few potatoes, &c , 
the exports, of coals (to the value of 360,000/., 
mostlv from Scotland), woollen, cotton, and silk 
manufactured goods, cotton yarn to the value of 
80,458/ , leather, ironmongery and hardware, 
earthenware, 106,000 barrels of herrings (mostly 
from Scotland), bottles and window-glass, salt, 
cheese, Ac , together with rum, brandy, wine, 
sugar, tea, drugs, dve-stuffs, and numerous other 
articles of foreign and colonial produce 

Isi B OP Man — ^The imports, consisting of red 
and white herrings, Irish linen, and linen yarn, 
had increased from 31,310/ to 37,109/. ; the ex- 
ports, consisting of coals, flour, cottons and wool- 
lens, sugar, tea, rum, &c , from 36,446/. to 54,056/. 

Guernsey and the other Channel Islanda — 
Imports had increased from 228,979/ to 238,007/. , 
exj^ita. from 196,631/ to 210,272/. ** Ouemaey,*’ 
•qH Maepherson, “ is a kind of atorebouse for 
merchandise imported from foreign oountries and 
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lodged there in order to wto the advance of the 
duties, till they [the goods] are wanted ; and hence 
the imports consist of all kinds of foreign goods, 
but chiefly Portugal, French, and Spanish wines, 
brand V, , also some dve-stufis and drugs, 

aving stones , c\der , worsted stockings from 
erbC}, 5935 dozen pairs’* Amoni; the exports 
to these islands are enumerated 196 cows and oxen 
to Alderiie\ flour, 2007 tods of wool to Jersey, 
provisions, cloths, and the other ordinary neces- 
saries, India piece-goods, Qerinan, Irish, and Rus- 
sian linens, rum, geneva, &c 

Grfenland, and the Northern Whale Fisherv 
— Impirts, consisting of train and spermaceti oil, 
whalebone, and seal-skins, had iiiLreased from 
106,667/ to 125,804/ , exports (rum, for ship 
stores), from 358/ to 761/ 

N tw tloLLAND, and the Southern Whale F ishery 
—Imports (same as irom the Greenland seas, with 
a little wood and some birds) had increiscd from 
0/ to 89,232/ , exports, consisting of brandx, i 
geneva, and wine for ship stores, and of wrought | 
iron, hardw are, clothe, groceries, &c , from 1 8,069/ i 
to 25,6 17/ ' 

East Indies, and other parts of Asia — Imports 
had increased from S,372,6b9/ to 4,942 241/ , 
exports, from 2,358,707/ to 2,835,063/ The im 
ports c insisted of tea, indigo, sugar, C( flee, b oks, 
canes, drugs, gums, oils, cochineal, China ink, 
galls, turmeiic, seed^lack, ivorv, fans, cane-mats, 
cinnamon, cloves, mace, nutmeg pippcr Cavciine 
pepper, ginger, sago, ricr, cassia, ebonv, sandal, 
satin, and sapan woods , preserved fruits, mother 
of pearl, cowries, camelixn stones, saltiietre, ar- 
rack, Carmania and goats* wool, raw silk, calicoes 
and muslins, and many varieties of piece-goods fur 
re importati m, the sale of them in Great Britain 
being prihibited Ihe exports comprehended 
most of the ordinarv articles of consumption, whe- 
ther necessaries or luxuries , among other things, i 
14,836/ worth of boiks, a large amount of ship- ' 
chandlerv of all kinds, for the building of vessels i 
in India, some woollens, silks, and cottons, 8009 
vards of British muslins, tin and other metals, ' 
coaches and chaises, French, Portugal, Rhenish, 
and Spanish wines, rum, brandy, and geneva 
Gibraltar, with the Straits — Imports had in- 
creased from 28,593/ to 35,665/ , exports, from 
141,936/ to 294,557/ The imports were cur- 
rants, drugs, and dve-stufls from the Straits , 
barilla, brimstone, quicksilver, cochineal, iiidigo, 
and other d^e-stuffs, almonds, raisins, and other 
fruits, oil, Portugal, Spanish, Italian, Cyprus, and 
Madeira winea, some cotton, and 83,748 lbs of 
Spanish wool from Gibraltar Nothing was ex- 
ported to the Straits , but to Gibraltar were sent 
all the ordinary articles of consumption, the place 
Itself producing nothing Some trade was also 
carried on iii 1800 with our recently acquired pos- 
seesions of Minorca and Malta The imports from 
Minorcat estimated at 13,500/ , consisted of barilla, 
lemons and oranges, with a little oil, thrown silk, 
cotton, and oil , the exports thither, of a few wool- 


eoe 

len mds, some berringi, a small quantity of re- 
fined sugar, and several other aiich articles From 
Malta there were no imports, but the place figurea 
in the table of exports fur this year on the strength 
of a shipment to it of 28/ worth of bottled beer 
Africa, inciiidiug Sierra Leone and the Cape of 
Good Hope — Imports had declined from 120,396/ 
to 96,563/ , but exinirts had increased from 614 307/ 
to 1,099,656/ There were no imports from Sierra 
Leone , those from the Cape consisted of some 
wine, cotton, and skins , those from the rest of 
Africa, of gums, camwood, ebony, redwood, ivory, 
a few ostrich feathers, and some skins '1 he 'ex- 
ports were guns, to the number of 80,806, cutlasses, 
gunpowder, rum, brand), geneva, and British spi- 
rits, beer, woollens, cottons, and linens, India piece- 
goods to a large amount, earthenware, glad's, provi 
sions, and a few other necessaries 

British America —Imports had increased 
from 268 776/ to 393,696/ , exports had declined 
from 1,017,620/ to 975,986/ The imports con- 
sisted of skua, or furs, feathers, and eastoreum, 
fr m Hudson's Bav , a small quantitv of hah, 
train-oil, and ■‘ca -skins from Newfoundland, 
pearl a^bes, pot-ashes, wheat, flour, eastoreum, 
train- il, skins, masts boards, and other lumber 
from Canad i , skins and lumber from New Bruns- 
wick , tar and turpentine, skins, lumber, and 
pearl-ashes ft m Nova Scotia I he principal ex- 
ports were guns, gunpowder, cordage, sailcloth, 
salt, co])per, steel, wrought brass, wrought leather, 
cottons, silks, woollens, hats, huberdashen, wines, 
spiriu, spceries, groceries, and other foreign or 
cjl mial produce There was also a small trade 
now carried on with Nootka Sound, in which 
woollens, cottons, tea, coflee, sugar, and a lew 
other articles of consumption were exported in 
1800 to the value of 37,497/ , but the sea otter furs, 
the onl) commodity obtained from the country, 
were all earned across the Pacific to China 

British Wsst Indies — Imports had increased 
from 4,541,217/ to 5,805,787/ , exports had dimi- 
nished from 3 954,816/ ti 3,416,966/ The im- 
pr rts were sugar, rum, coflee, chocolate, ginger, 
pimento, cotton, indigo, dveiiig woods, mahogany, 
cedar, ebony, castor oil, turmeric and some other 
drugs, tamarinds, &r , and also some hides, 
tobacco, and other articles obtained from wrecks 
and prizes The exports consisted of all the ordi- 
nary descriptions of m nuiactured goeds, and of 
CO onial and foreign produce. 

Foreign West Indies (including Degieraro, 
Surinam, and the Islands conquer^ from the 
French, Spanish, and Dutch) — ImporU hod in- 
creased from 356,^81/ to 3,034,491/ j exports, 
from 107,328/ to 1,081,612/ The arucles, both 
of import and export, were nearly the same as in 
the trade with the British islands , no merchandise, 
however, being sent out from England to Ca)enne, 
Cuba, St Croix, St Domingo, or St Martin. 
Some hides, unwrought copper, and vultures’ fea- 
thers were imported from Buenos Ayres, to which 
aiBo there were no exports , and this snull trade 
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n prol»Iily included under the head of Foreign 
West Indies in the official account From Hon- 
duras there uvere brought mahoganv and other 
woods in 1800 to the value of 16,777/ , and there 
were exported thither rum, Irish beef, pork, and 
linens, with other provisions and necessaries, to 
that of 2301/ From Florida, also, were imported 
indigo, cotton, train and spermaceti oil, skins, &c , 
to the value of 10,116/ , the exports, to the value 
of 28,^46/ , consisting chiefl\ of low priced wool- 
lens, linens, and cottons, &c , partly British, partly 
Irish and German ** Ever since the peace of 
1783,” savs Maepherson, in a nite, “ a few houses 
in London have carried on a trade with Florida, 
bv sending British vesstls under licences obtained 
from the British and Span sh genernments, and 
the war has not interrupted the trade The cotton 
of that CO intr> is of the quality of the Upland 
cotton of Georgia, but much inferior to the Sea- 
island cotton of that state *' * This was written in 
1805 

United States of America — Imports had 
increased from 2,080 970/ to 2,3 d 8,216/ , exports, 
from 6 054,238/ to 6,885,500/ 1 he imports 

consisted of pearl-ashes, pot-ashes, flour, wheat, 
Indian corn and r\e meal, sassafras shumack, 
ginseng, snake-root, sarsaparilla, spermaceti oil, 
whalebone, turpentine and turpentinc-oil, tar pitch 
and rosin, oak, fir, and other timber, staves and 
other lumber, hides and peltrv, cochineal, ind go, 
fustic, logwood, redwood, lignum vitn, mahoganv, 
bark, sugar, coffee, cotton, rice, and tobacco the 
exports, of books and stationeryt wrought brass, 
copper, iron, and silver, pewter lead, steel, tin, 
tinned plates, coals, salt, earthenware, bottles and 
glass, woollen, cottem, and silk manufactures, 
beaver, felt, and chip hats , thread, haberdashery , 
English, Scotch, and Irish linens , sailcloth, apo- 
thecaries* ware, wearing-apparel, copperas, painters* 
colours, guns, gunpowder, flints, watches, musical 
instruments, beer, grindstones, with drugs, dye- 
stuffs, cinnamon and other spices, India piece-goods, 
Russia and German linens, geneva French and 
other wines and a few articles of grocery 

Frakce — Imports had increased from 14,655/ 
to 110,415/ , exports, from 7975/ to 1,325,419/ 
The imports in 1800 are stated to have consisted 
of books, maps, pictures, &c , millstones, verdigns, 
cochineal, valoma, 234 weys of salt for Scotland, 
seeds, brandy, starch, tallow, rye-meal, some 
wheat, barley, and other gprains, 150 cwt of bread, 
beef, pork, bacon, butter, and tanned ox, cow, and 
calf hides the exports, of a small quantity of 
pnnted cotton and linen goods, sugar, coffee, cacao, 
tobacco, India piece-goods, cinnamon, cloves, pep- 
per, pimento, ginger, and other spices, caasia 
iignea, rhubarb, and other drugs indigo, logwood, 
and other dye-stuffs 

Flamdirs — Imports had increased from 7067/ 
to 34,656/ , expoits, from 65,054/ to 808,826/ 
The imports consisted of tanned hides, seeds, and 


371 tons of rags, the exports of refined sugar, 
some copperas and numerous kinds of colonial 
and foreign produce, but in very small quan- 
tities 

Holland — Imports had increased from 
309,933/ to 972,599/ , exports, from 516,267/ 
to 3,208,613/ The imports were books, maps, 
drawings, paintings, prints, com, oak-bark, 
juniper-hierries, flax, hemp, madder, flower-roots 
and trees to the value of 1074/, seeds, geneva, 
butter, cheese, bacon, potatoes, a few linens and 
61,000 tons of rags the exports, some cotton and 
woollen goods, train-oil, and a great variety of ar- 
ticles of foreign and colonial produce 

Portugal and Madeira — Imports had in- 
creased from 677,772/ to 927 257/ , exports, from 
876,000/ to 1,199,023/ The imports were, from 
Madeira 494 tons of wine (beaides much more 
brought home by circuitous routes), and from Por- 
tugal, 19,328 tons of Port wine, Madeira, French, 
and Spanish wines, 1 663,582 lbs. of Spanish wool, 
some cotton, 6000 dozen of goat-skins, other skins, 
Indian and other hides, almonds, figs, raisins, and 
other fruits, 33,518,701 lemons and oranges, an- 
notto, orchil, argol, cochineal. Brazil-wood, indigo, 
madder, and other dve stuffs, balsam capivi, ipe- 
cacuanha, gum arable, gum Senegal, and other 
gums and drugs, brimstone, cork, and some wheat 
and flour, which Maepherson describes as ** very 
unusual exports from Portugal ** Our exports to 
Portugal and Madeira comprised the usual articles 
of domestic, coloiAd, and foreign manufactures 
and produce, among which are mentioned 1021 
cannon, 4413/ worth of Irish linens, and 1584 
quarters of wheat, as well as various other com- 
modities, such as cottons, drugs, dve-stuffs, spices, 
Ac , also enumerated among the imports 

TtRKBY — Imports had increased from 
150,182/ to 199,773/ , exports, from 155,510/ 
to 166,804/ The imports were cotton and cotton 
yarn, raw silk, goats’ hair, mohair, goat skins, 
carpets, copper, coculus Indicus, tragacaiith, 
opium, senna, and other drugs, berries, galls, 
madder, valoma, and other dye-stuffs, box wood, 
currants, figs, raisins, and other fruits the ex- 
ports, lead, tin, iron, 170 cannon and other 
wrougbt-iron goods, watches, some cottons and 
woollens, India piece-goods, sugar, coffee, indigo, 
and other colonial produce 

Ruhsia — Imports had incraased from 
2,110,083/ to 2,382,096/ .exports, from 766,896/ 
to 1,025,334/ The imporu were, 410,260 tons 
of tallow, pearl-ashes, pot-ashes, and weed-ashes, 
bnstles, cordage, flax, and hemp, bar iron, cast 
iron, 24 tons of wrought iron, linens, diapers, 
drilling, and sheeting, pitch and tar. bread, b^n, 
beef, md tongues, lint-seed, bees'-wax, isinglass, 
rhubarb, and some other drugs akins of hares, 
seals, and calves, timber, boards, and staves, 28 
tons of rags, and some corn the exports, alum, 
Qialo, slates, salt, sal-ammoniac, spelter, tin, 
watches, musical mstruments, horses, hernngs, 
wooHen, cotton, and silk goods of all kinds, India 
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calicoes and muslins, and other common articles 
of consumption 

Germany — Imports had increased from 
2,082,275/ to 2,352,197/ , exports, from 
8,173 989/ to 12,664,591/ Our trade wnli Ger- 
many was therefore at once the greatest and the 
most rapidly growing branch of our foreign com 
merce Our imports from this country in 1800 
consisted of linen-yarn to the amount of 3,000,000 
11)8 , cotton, silk, wool, flax, hemp, linens, cam- 
brics, canvas, lawns, hollands, tabling, Ac , goat, 
ox, and horse hair, 2378 Ihs of human hair, 
hides, chip and straw hale, 3002 tons of rags, 
some paper, goose-quills, timber, boards, Ac , oak- 
bark, brimstone, hooks, maps, prints, pictures, 
3195 wooden clocks, cork, bees’-uax, calf, bear, 
conet, goat, sheep, and seal skins, oil of turpentine, 
verdigris, copperas, succus liquoritie, gums, ar- 
senic, antimont, and other drug*, hope, jumper 
berries, seeds, wheat, barley, oat*, peas, beans, rye, 
r\ e-meal, wheat-flour, butter, cheese, lieef, pork, 
tongues, potatoes, hrandy, geneva, and other spirits, 
Rhenish, Tokay, French, and Spanish wines Our 
exports thither were cquallt numerous and various, 
comprising, of our domestic produce and manu- 
facturf's, cotton goods to a large amount, cutton- 
\am to the value of 365,945/, woollens, silks, 
lead, pewter, tin, tinned plates (which, half a cen- 
tury before, we used to import from German}), 
w rought brass, copper, and iron, silver plate and 
plated ware, coaN, earthenware, glass, cabinet- 
ware, coaches, horses, watches, musical instru- 
ments, books and stationerv, wearing-apparel, 
tanned leather, wrought leather, gloves, haber- 
dashery, hats, bark, train-oil, whalebone, painters* 
colours, copperas, oil of vitiiol, sal ammoniac, and 
o^her drugs, rehned sugar, molasses herrings red 
and white cod, oysters, and the following articles 
of colonial and foreign merchandise ~mother-of- 
]>earl, walking-canes, aloes, rhubarb, borax, cam- 
phor, cassia lignea, castoreum, jalap, and other 
drugs, gum Senegal and other gums, cochineal, iii- 
dig >, annotto, Brazil wood, fustic, h gwood, madder, 
and other dye-stufis, mahogany and other West In- 
dia woods, ivory, cinnamon, cloves, pepper, ginger, 
and other spices, cacao, coffee, sugar, tea, aago, 
currants, turmenc, Indian hides, ox and cow hides, 
hkins of deer, otter, bear, fox, mink, wolf, Ac , 
horns, lint-seed oil and other oils, rum, brandy, 
arrack, French, Spanish, and other wines, tobacco, 
whalebone, cotton, cotton-yam, India piece-goods, 
and a few Irish linens Macpherson observes that 
much of the commerce of Gfermany was ** for ac- 
count of the nations involved in the war *’ 

Prussia and Poland — Imports had increased 
from 1,304,386/. to 1,733,945/ , exports, from 
596,379/ to 842,353/ The imports consisted of 
marl-ashes, weed-ashes, spruce b^r (1054 barrels 
from Prussia, 1093 bsTrcts from Poland), wheat, 
barley, oats, peas, beans, rye, flax, hemp, linen, 
timber, boards, staves, Ac., madder, bristles, miU- 
stones, %ool, hides, goose-quills, cheese, lint-seed, 
and soiiie''BkmB, the ex|iortB, of ironi lead, tin, 


earthenware, wooUem, cottooi, «nd other eedkaary 
articles of consumption. 

Denmark and Norwat :-T-lnpovts hod fallen 
off from 243,928/ to 241,561/.» if so inagnificint 
a difference can be to deecnbed ; exporta bad in^ 
creased from 509,783/ to 540,692/. The imports 
in 1800 were oak-bark, cordage, hidos of hmes 
and oxen, bar iron, kelp, rock moss, furs aiuf 
peltry, tar, timber and boards, 34,666 lbs. of cot- 
ton, 10,000 lbs of indigo, some salted boef, perk, 
and butter, and, in this year of scarcity, the 
article of corn The exports included lead, tin, 
coals, glass, salt, cottons and woollens of all kinds, 
hats, Scotch linens, sugar, coffee, tobacco, and the 
other usual commodities 

Canaries — Imports, consisting in 1800 of 
barilla, copper, some drugs and gums, orchills, 47 
tons of Canary wine, and 553 tons of Spanish wine, 
were estimated at 48,536/ , whciuds in 1796 the 
value put upon our imports from the Canary 
islands was on)\ 15 , 751 / , which made the en- 
tire trade still greater ui 1800 than in 1796, al- 
though in 1796 our exports thither were vak^ at 
16,724/ , and in 1800 there were none. 

The only parts of the world our trade with 
which, upon the whole, appears to have dechned 
in the interval between these two years, were 
following — 

Spain ^Imports had fellen from 809,880/ to 
655,652/ , exports had fallen from 546,125/ to 
3382/ Our imports from Spam in 1800 consnted 
of barilla, cork, black lead, succus liquoritim, 
mahogany, shumack, 5,995,624 lbs of Spanish 
wool, 10,517,750 lemons and oranges, figs, cur- 
rants, chestnuts, hazel-nuts, walnuts, almonds, 
anise-seed, oil, brandy, beans, and some wheat, 
our direct exports thither were only some ciuia- 
mon and cacao 

Italy (exclusive of Venice) — Imports had in- 
creased from 299,796/ to 357,735, biu exports 
had fallen from 747,969/ to 568,731/. The im- 
ports in 1800 were, books, drawings, Ac , barilla, 
brimstone, cork, cream of tartar, essence of lemons, 
manna, senna, and other drugs, juniper-bernes, 
perfumed oil, argol, galls, madder, and other dye- 
stuffs, anchovies, almonds, figs, prunes, nuts, onr- 
rants, raisins, Ac , ordinary and salad oil, chip and 
straw hata, buglea (or glass beads), raw, thrown, 
and waste silk, lambs, goats, and kids* akina, 
695 tons of rags, 439 cwt. of cheese, brandy 
statuary to the value of 1368/ , marble, and cottuD. 
The exports consisted of alum (a commdjfelg wuh 
which in the middle ages Genoa used to nopply all 
Europe), wrought brass, iron, and ailvw, plated 
ware, woollens of all aorta, cottons to a consider- 
able amount, a few linens, earthenware, glam, 
hardware, tinned nlatea, dry cod, red and while 
hernng*, 32,861 nogsheade of pilchards, tanned 
and wrought leather, dye-stufi, spicenes, cacao, 
coffee, sugar, foreign iron, India piece-goods, rum, 
tar, tobimeo, whalebone, and foreign oz-gut. 
“ What,” exclaims Macpherson, “ would the mcr- 
ebants of Italy in the middle agea have laid to any 
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person sM%ou1d have ventured to predict that a 
country which they knew good for nothing but 
feeding sheep and cattle, and furnishing wool, 
hides, lead, and tin, should ever supply them with 
Oriental produce and manufactures, and many 
other commits and luzunes of life 

Venice —Imports had fallen off from 15,257/ 
to 54,028 , exerts, from 25,882/ to 17,798/ 
The imports and exports m the trade with Venice 
were of the same description as in that with the 
rest of Italy 

Sweden — Imports had declined from 347,336/ 
to 309,279, exports, from 121,512/ to 78,839/* 
The imports in 1800 consisted of some corn and 
bread, 313 barrels of herrings, flax bar and cast 
iron, a verv small quantity of w rought iron, rock 
moss, pitch and tar, timber, boards, staies, d.c , 
the exports, of coals, lead, tin, painters* colours, 
cotton and woollen (roods, sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
spices, drugs, dve*6tuffs. East India calicoes, rum, 
and other spirits 

This account aufficienil} demonstrates that the 
war, BO far from destroying or diminishing our 
foreign trade, did not even check us expansion, 
nay, did not prevent it from enlarging and extending 
itsdf faater perhaps than it had e\cr done in a 
time of the profoundest tranquillity It ma) be 
doubted if our trade would have been ao great as 
It was m the year ISOO had the countr} been at 
peace for the whole of the preceding seiinteen 
}earB, inatead of having been engaged for nearly 
the latter half of that time in the must general and 
moat costly war it had cyer waged In truth, 
after the recoierv of our commercial system from 
the momentary shock occasioned by the commence- 
ment of hostilities wi h France, the new state of 
thinga proved, upon the whole, highU favourable 
to the extension of our trade Difficulties were 
interposed in the way of our direct intercourse with 
•ume parts of the continent , but even to moat of 
these interdicted quarters our manufactures still 
found their wa} in large quantities by circuitous 
routes, and we soon made ourselves so completely 
masters of the great highway of natiuna the ocean, 
that our ships travers^ it in all directions almost 
as freelv as they had ever done in time of peace, 
while the flags of our rivals scarcely dared any- 
where to ahow themaclves, and our acquisitions of 
territor) besides, in the West Indies and elsewhere, 
opened to us several new and important markets 
But the extension of our trade was, of course, also 
the extension of our manufactures, by which it 
was in great part fed and auataiued And herein, 
also, other countries, which experienced its actual 
nvagiBB, were rendered by the war more dependent 
than ever upon this country, the ouly considerable 
Mt of industry m Europe which it left uoviolated 
aud imdisturbra 

TJie flguKS given m the above veview of the 
progresa of our trade with the different parts of 
the world are, as has been explained, the official 
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values of the commodities imported and exported, 
or the values calculated according to the same un 
vaning rate or price of a certain quantity of each 
The Bums so obtained serxe very well to indicate 
the comparative quantities of goods sent out of the 
country and brought into it at difierent times , but 
this method of calculation disregards altogether 
both differences of quality and fluctuations oi price 
in whatever way arising, and it gives no view of 
the real value of the exports and imports m any 
particular year Since 1 798, however, it has been 
attempted in the official accounts to estimate this 
real value aUo F r that year we have ouly such 
an estimate of the value of the British merchandise 
exported , which is set down as having been actu 
ally worth 33,148,682/ instead of 19 672,503 , 
as It stands registered according to the standard 
rates la 1799 the real marketable value of the 
imports was, according to the report of the in- 
spector general, 49 002 170/ , of the exports of all 
kinds 50,290,190/ And in 1800 the real value 
of the imports ib stated to have been 55,400 416/ , 
of the exports 55,830,843/ In all these yearn, 
too, the excess of the real over the official value 
was rendend less than it ought to have been by 
what the report of the inspe toi genet al calls “ an 
old establish d error in rating coffee for exporta 
tion ver) much i bove its real value * —so much in 
fact as to make the official higher than the real 
value oi the whole foreign merchandise exported 
This ma} sene to explain a statement with regard 
to the exports of cqi|^ee noticed in a preceding page * 
1 he total amount of the mercantile marine of 
the empire in 1800 is stated to have been 17 865 
vessels of all sizes, incasunug l,8o5,879 tons, and 
navigated by 138 721 hands Of these vessels 
12,198 belonged to England, 2155 to Scotland, 
1003 to Irelsnd, 2101 to the cobnies, 130 to 
Guernsey and the other Channel islands, and 23b 
to the Isle of Man I here entered inward in this 
year 10,496 British vessels, measuring 1,379 807 
tons, and 5*) 12 foreign vcbscIs, measuring 763,236 , 
and there cleared outward 11,856 Britiah veasels, 
m«*aBuring 1 444,271 tuns, aud 4893 foreign ves- 
sels, meusuiiiig 08a, 051 tons t There were built 
and registered in the several ports of the British 
dominions in the course of this year 965 vessels, 
measuring in all 1 26,268 tons 

In 1801, the last year of the war and of the 
period under review, the * Chronological Table* 
in Chalmers makes the total official value of the 
exporu to be onl) 37,786,857/ « but the amounts 
given in this table for the two preceding years are 
greatly lower than those we have quoted above 
from the atatements of the iiispector-generHl 
(33,640,357/ instead of 35.991,329/ in 1799, 
and 38,120 120/ instead of 43,152,019/ in 1800), 
BO that Chalmers has evidently applied some prin- 
ciple of reduction to these suienients, at least as 
quoted by Maepherson As both aocuunts agree 
in the values assigned to the exporu from &ot’ 
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land. It may be conjectured that the acknowledged 
error in the rating of exported coffee, which we 
have juat noticed, la corrected or allowed for by 
Chalmers The ofiBcial value of the imports for 
ISOl would, according tohis table, be 32,195,551/ , 
but this sum is deduced by subtracting what he 
calls the favourable balance of trade from the ex- 
ports, so that It involves the same discrepancy that 
has been alreadv explained Other accounts differ 
from both Macpherson and Chalmers Thus, in 
a table given in the article * Great Britain,' in the 
‘ Penny C\clop«dia * (vol xi p 411), the total offi- 
cial value of the imports for 1801 is stated as 
31,186,262/ , that of the exports as 35,264,650^ 
Mr Macculioch, again, in a table in his * Dic- 
tionary of Commerce* (second edition, p 612), 
makes the official value of the imports for this year 
to have, been unh 28,251,181, and that of the ex- 
ports 34,381,611/ The declared or real value of 
British and Irish prod<uce and manufactures ex- 
ported from Great Britain in 1801 is tet down in 
the CNilopsedia at 39,130,659/ , b\ Mr Mac- 
(ulloch at 36,929,001/ This miv serve as a 
samplt of the utter confusion in which the whole 
mitur remains * 

The numlier of bankruptcies in each year, from 
1 704 to the end of the present period, seems to 
corroborate other ficts in indicating a steady in- 
crease of trade thioughout that space The num- 
ber was 812 111 1194, 118 in 1105, 141 in 1106, 
669 in 1197, 120 in 1198, 599 in 1109, 140 in 
1800, 893 in 1801 t Here we see the tendency | 
to augmentation on the whole, but no instance of 
nnv thing resembling the sudden expansion by 
which the number of bankruptcies, which was 
628 in 1192, rose to be 1304 in the disastrous 
vear f ill iwing The reduction of the number in 
1708, and *he two following vears, may be taken 
as suflicient evidence that even the licence accorded 
to the bank to issue inconvertible paper gave at 
first no undue or dangerous impulse to speculation 
if It had the diminution of bankruptcies during 
the'>e three years would, at least, have been suc- 
ceeded by a much more than proportionate in- 
crease afterwards, which was not the case The 
number in 1802 was only 853, and in 1803 no 
more than 906 , a rate of increase not greater than 
might be looked for, as the natural effect of the 
growth and enlargement of our trade On the 
whole, therefore, any variation traceable in the 
number of the bankruptcies, during the ten years 
that followed 1793, probably represents this steady 
commercial progress much more than the operation 
of any other influencing cause — whether unsound 
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or excessive speculation on the one hand, or the 
occasional oeourrenoe of s e tan i w of difficulty and 
depression, financial or generifi, on the other. 

The progress of the post-office revenue has been 
stated in a preceding page up to the year 1192 in- 
clusive* In 1193 the gross revenue wms 652,868/ , 
the nett produce 391,086/. In 1195 the gross^ 
revenue was 145,238/ ; the nett produce 414,548/.* 
This year further restraints and limitations were 
placed upon franking, by the act 35 Geo 111 
c 53, and in 1196 the gross revenue rose to 
811,539/ , the nett produce to 419,461/ Then 
an augmentation of the rates of postage was made 
bv the act 37 Geo III c 18 Still the revenue 
went on steadily increasing , its gross amount m 
1600 being 1,083 950/ , its nett produce 120,981/ , 
and in 1801 its gross amount being 1,144,900/, 
its nett produce 155,299/ , or not much less than 
four times what it was befbre the introducaon of 
Mr Palmer’s improvements in 1164 t 

Before the commencement of the present period 
the quantity of Bank of England paper in cir- 
culation at any one time, including both notea and 
post bills, was usually under 1 000,000/. la 
1166 It To«e for the hrst time to above 8,000,000/. ; 
and, according to the ac ounts made up to 31st of 
August in each year, it continued from this date 
to be gradually augmented till lu 1191 it attained 
to the amount of 1 1 ,672,320/ Phis increase, how- 
ever, was certainly not more than in proportion to 
the increaae of the commerce of the country In 
the first years of the war the circulation of the 
Bank suffered some contraction , so that by the 
year 1 796 it had fallen to 9,246,190/ Then came 
the exemption from cash payments , under whidi 
new state of things the issues of bank paper in- 
creased during the remaining vears of the pre- 
sent period as follows — 11,114,120/. in 1191 
12,160,610/ in 1198, 13,389,490/ in 1199 
15,041,180/ in 1800 , 14,556,110/ on the 3lst 
of August, 1801 The dividends received by the 
proprietors of bank stock continued throughout 
the present period to be 1 per cent , as they hsd 
been ever since 1188 In the year 1800, by the 
act 40 Geo III c 28, the charter of the fisnk 
was continued (from 1806) till twelve months’ 
noUce after the 1st of August, 1833; the Bank 
advancing to government the sum of 3,000 000/. 
without interest for six years (a period sulue- 
quently prolonged till six months alter the oon- 

I elusion of the new war with France that broke 

' out in 1803) 

I In 1193 the charter of the Eist IndiaCompany 
wras renewed for twenty years, or till the 1st of 
March, 1814 The act passed for that purpose (the 
33 (3ea III c. 52), under the noticm that the trade 
and territorial revenues of the company might 
henceforward be relied upon for the production 
of a clear annual revenue of at least full 1,200,000/ , 
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directed tlifid thie lurplui 500,000/ a-year 
ahould be act aaide for the reduction of the oom- 
pany*j debt m India to 2,000,000/ , and that 
900,000/ more ahould be annually paid into the 
JSxf^qoer to be appropriated for the public aer- 
Tice aa parliament ahould think fit to order The 
anticipation of any auch aurplua reyenue, honever, 
proved entirely fallacioua, and thia contribution 
to the public ezpenaea was only paid for one tear 
The act renewing the charter had been preceded 
the aame year by another act (the 33 Geo III c 
47) authoriaing the company to add another mil 
lion to their capital , and, aa the new stock was sub- 
scribed at 200/ per cent , it produced 2,000,000/ 
in money This made the nominal capital of the 
company (or that upon which the dividends are 
paid) 6,000,000/ , at which it still continues * 

The act of 1793, which renewed the charter, 
also made provision for partial!) oiiening the trade 
with India to private individuals Anv British 
subject residing in any part of the Ling's European 
dominions was allowed tu export to Bengal, Mala- 
bar, Coromandel, or Sumatra, but onl) in the 
company’s ships, any article of the produce or 
manufacture of the British dominions in Europe, 
except military stores, ammunition, masts, spars, 
cordite, anchors, pitch, tar, and cupper , and on 
the o&er hand liberty was given to the compan\'s 
avil seryants in India, and to the free merchants 
living in India under the compani ’s protection, to 
ship in the company’s ships, on their own account 
and risk, all Linds of India goods, except calicoes, 
dimities, muslins, and other piece goods — those 
they were not to ship without a licence from the 
company It was directed that, for the purposes 
of this pnvate trade, the company ahould in every 
jear set apart at least 3000 tuns of their shipping , 
the owners of the goods paying for their freight at 
the rate of 5/ outward, and 15/ homeward in time 
of peace, and at higher rates in time of war, if the 
company, with the approbation of the Board of 
Control, should see good to exact such 

Scarcely any goods were sent out to India by 
the manufacturers of Great Bntain under tlie act 
of 1793 ** But the merchanu residing in India, ’ 
says Maopherson, ** as soon as they understood 
that a legidiaed extension of their trade was m the 
ooDtemplation of the legislature, and without wait- 
ing to know the regulations of it, built a consider- 
ate number of ships, which they proposed to em- 
ploy in the trade bkween India and England, 
though Lord Cornwallis, then governor-general, 
and Sir John Shore, his suooessor, both informed 
them that there could not be employment for their 
ships ID the wray they expected In the year 1795, 
when seven of the largest of the company’s ships 
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were taken into his majesty’s service, and the com- 
pany at the same time ordered large Quantities of 
nee to be brought from India, in oroer to aifi rd 
relief to this countn, then distressed by a scarcity 
of corn, twenty-seven of these India-built sliips 
were taken into the company’s ser\ice at the rate 
of 16/ per ton for nee and heavy goods, and 20 
for fine goods All of these ships carried goods 
to London for account of the private merchants 
settled in India, and also carried British goods to 
India for them The owners of the India built 
ships now thought that they had reason to believe 
them regularly established in the trade , but, as the 
emergenc} which called them into emplo>ment no 
longer existed, it was impossible to allow them to 
supersede the ships, built and equipped in a supe- 
rior manner expressl) for the service of the com- 
pany, which they were under engagements to em 
ploy ior a stipulated number of voyages ” * 1 his 

gave rise to a long contest between the com- 
pany and the private merchants, the result of 
which was, that the company were forced at 
last to make various concessions bevond the pro- 
visions of their charter The progress of the 
trade, from 1792 to the close of the present 
period, will be most distinctly indicated b\ the 
iollow ing nonce of the exports an I imports 
Total exports from England in 1793, 1,260,036/ 
(including onlv 10 290 of bullion), in 1797, 
1,739,510 (including 627,858/ of bullion), m 
1798,2,634,502/ (incteding 1,217,748/ of bul 
lion), in 1601, 2,512,779/ (including 435 595/ 
of bullion) Total imports to England in 1793, 
5,769,547/ (of which on account of pnvate trade, 
882,620/), 111 1795, 8,098,495/ (of which pn- 
vate trade, 1,189,296/, and what is called neutral 
property 380,230/), in 1797, 6,053,401/ (of 
which private trade, 1,204 901/ , and neutral pro- 
perty 129,678/), 1798, 10,315,256/ (of which 
private trade, 1,629 959/, and neutral property 
348,231/), 1801, 9,153,511/ (of which pri- 
vate trade, 2,305,23^ , and neutral property 
220,775/ ) t '^^hat is called neutral property iii 
this account would appear to be goods sent home 
to England in the company’s ships, by subjects of 
the United States, and other friendly powers, tu 
whom a general permission to trade with the ter 
ritories under the government of tlie company, 
under certain regulations, was granted by acts 
passed in 1797, after it had been practically en- 
joyed fur some preceding years 

We now proceed to the History of the Useful 
Arts during the present period, commencuig with 
Bgnculture, the most important of all In agri- 
culture we must not expMt the sudden revolutions 
which sometimes take place in the other useful 
arts Indeed, it is often conducted for agea with 
scarcely any vanation There is little to distin- 
guish the present short period from the one imme- 
diately preceding it, so w as thia art is concerned , 
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but there are neverthelesB a few circumstauces 
connected with it that require a brief notice After 
the peace of Paria in 1763, there waa manifested a 
strong spirit of agricultural improvement, the 
effects of which have been adverted to in the pre- 
ceding Book,* and at the commencement of the 
present period the close of the war with the Arne* 
rican colonies left the nation equally at liberty to 
pursue a similar course with still greater ardour 
To engage extensively in agricultural pursuits was 
at this time regarded as one of the most patriotic 
duties to which persons of rank and wealth could 
devote their attention Their example and influ 
ence were not without effect, and the number was 
constantly increasing of those who endeavoured to 
augment the capabilities of the soil by av uling 
themselves of scientihc discoveries and the im- 
provement of the arts New processes of culti- 
vation were triel, and everv branch of rural cco- 
nomv was iiivestigattd, with the view of ascertaining 
if anything in it could be amended The improve- 
ment of live-stock, especialh cattle and sheep, 
w hich Bakewell had carried to so high a point in 
the preceding period, was as zealousl\ pursued b} 
many other breeders, and the success which at- 
tended their efforts is one of the most striking e\- 
amples of agricultural improvement which we have 
now to notice C ulley, who w as himself a great im- 
prover of live-stock, and who wrote a useful little 
work on the subject in 1609, shows that it was no 
mean advantage w hich these men conferred on the 
nation Although his work was published several 
years after its close, vet it was during the present 
period that the changes of which he speaks had 
*aken place Before its termination, there were, he 
sttjs, oxen which were “ more like an ill-made black 
horse than uii ox or a cow ,** and the flesh, which 
did not in his opinion deserve to be called beef, 
was ** as black and coarse-grained as horse-flesh ’* 
Such an animal could scarcely be fattened for the 
butcher, as nearl} all the food which it consumed 
Went to the support of ** offal ** As to sheep, he 
says, while the old sorts required three }earB, or 
even a still longer time, the improved breeds could 
he made lit for market in two years — making, in 
this wav onl}, a saving of above thirty per cent 
In cattle it was calculated that a similar saving of 
twciit} five per cent was effected, and in both 
cases the meat obtained, at a less expense of food, 
and in a shorter space of time, w as far su|ierinr in 
quality and quantity to that of the old breeds, in 
which the difference between the coarser and finer 
parts amounted to one hundred per cent, while 
the quantity of bone was v ery great Other de 
partments of rural economy were already in a state 
only requiring favourable circumstances to bring 
the improvements which had been already intro- 
disced into more general practice The character 
of the harvests during several years of thq period, 
and the increase of population, bad this effect 
The frequent recurrence of unfavourable seasons 
from 1766 to 1775 havmg occasioned high prices, 
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an immense quantity of land (not less than 
1,207,000 acres) was enclosed in the ten years 
ending with 1779, and much of it was brought 
uito cultivation In the twenty yeara from 17b0 
to 1799, although the population was increasing 
more rapidly, the number of acrei enclosed was 
very little more (1,308,270 acres) than in the ten 
years from 1770 to 1779 The seasons were more 
favourable iii the earlier part of the present period , 
and in six of the years from 1780 to 1789, wheat 
was exported, the average price in the home market 
being at or under 44 v the quarter, when the ex- 
porter could claim the bounty of*5r the quarter 
In 1791 the corn-law of 1773 was altered, a 
clamour having been raised respecting its tendenm 
to render England dependent upon foreigners I 
was now enacted that the nominal duty of 6(i th 
quarter should be paid only when wheat was at oi 
above 54r the quarter, instead of 48s, as unde 
the former law The bounty on exportation wa 
continued , but the year following was the last in 
which the agriculturists ot this country found it ne- 
cessary to resort to foreign markets to obtain rebel 
from an overabundant supply of grain Although 
It was not repealed until 1815, )et during this long 
interval prices never sank so low aa to entitle the 
exporter to claim the bounty In 1793, *94, *95, 
the country was visited with a succession of un- 
fa voiirahle harvests, and in 1800 famine was lite- 
rally at our doors In June, 1795, the price of 
wheat rose to 134 t 5d the quaiter In 1800 the 
harvest was estimated to be one-tliird deficient 
At both of these seasons of scarciiv very active 
measures were taken by tlie government and par- 
liament to ensure a supply ol corn Importation 
was encouraged bv enormous bounties, and in 
1795 neutral vessels, laden with corn, were seized, 
and compelled to sell their cargoes to the govern- 
ment agents In 1800 some regulations were also 
established by parliament for ensuring the econo 
mical consumption of corn and grain. Bread was 
not allowed to be sold by bakers until twenty- four 
hours after it was baked The distilleries and 
starch-manufactories were prohibited using grain. 
'I he hair-powder tax was imposed Proclamations 
were also issued urgently impressing on the public 
the duty of economy in the use of bread and flour. 
Substitutes for w beaten bread were recommended 
The Board of Agriculture made experiments in 
bread-making, and produced eighty diflereDt kinds, 
and through its influence the culuvation of the po- 
tato was greatly extended In March, 1801, wheat 
was 156r 2d the Winchester quarter (or Sbr< the 
imperial bushel), but fortunately the new harvest 
proved tolerably abundant, and by the end of the 
year the price had fallen to 75r 6d , though this 
was still nearly double the average price of one of 
the earlier years of the period (1786), when it 
waa 38r 6d The import of wheat in 1800 woa 
1,424,766 quarters, and in 1801, 1,396,31$^ In 
1800 Lord Hawkeabury estimated the quaWy of 
wheat nown in England at 6,800,000 jwrtera, 
which, he said, was inaufficient for the ti^ump- 
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tion of the oovntn, and required, on an average, 
an importation equal to one t\^entieth of the con* 
nimptioD The high pncea of these years attracted 
roucn additional capital to agriculture Arthur 
Young estimated that, in 17Q5, a sum of twenty 
millions sterling, above the yearlj average of the 
preceding twelve years, found its wav into the 
pockets of the farmers In 1800 and 1801 the 
high prices led to a renewal of the same process , 
and as rents had not yet been generally raised, the 
farmers made large profits More laud was put 
under the plough, and the enclo«<ure of commons 
also added to the quantity of cultivated soil In 
the ten years from 1800 to 1809, 1,550,000 acres 
of common lands weie enclosed Thus it hap- 
]iened, that when the seasons airain became favour 
able, and pri es fell, an on (cry was raised nganst 
the corn law of 1791, which was altered two }earB 
alter the close of the present period, when the 
] rice at which the nominal dut\ oi Od was ])a> 
able was raised to 66^ the quarter 1 rom 1 773 
to 1804 the scale of protection had ascended fiom 
48« first to 54r and then to 66f 1 he succe s 

Bive alternation of high and low prices was pro* 
bablv, in the then existing state of agriculture, of 
greater cfficac} in stimulating its powers than a 
uniform high price would have been At one 
period a hi^ rate of profit diverted a fructifving 
stream of capital to this brant h of industry , and 
at another low prices stimulated industrv, and led 
to the abolition of old, slovenly, and expensive 
practices 

But of all the elements of agricultural prospent} 
which were in activit} during the present period, 
undoubtedly the most valuable was that arising 
from the growth of commerce and manufactures 
The increase of the prpulation of England from 
1780 to 1801 rather exceeded 1,500,000, and 
a larger proportion of this additional number 
than in any former period consisted of non- 
agricultural consumers Our rising and thriving 
manufactures, especiall} those of cotton, were 
rapidly creating masses of profitable consumers 
of agricultural produce Canals, which were 
comparatively unknown at the close of the Ame 
Tican war, were increasing in number, and, ex- 
tending to the remoter parts of the countrv, were 
the means of bringing its produce into the richest 
markets If the population had not been steadily 
advancing, the tendency to uniformity of price 
would have been at first only a partial gain , but, 
as It was, every part of the country was immedi 
ately benefited Agriculture was |>articularly bene 
fited liy the increased demand for animal food 
from the manufacturing towns and villages. Ldve- 
stock increased in value, to feed which the moat 
improved practices of modern husbandry were 
forceif into operation Green cropa, clover, arti- 
ficial gTMsea, turnips, potatoes, and other roots were 
aubstitifted fiir fallows The land was subjected 
to a greater variety and a better rotation of crops, 
and under a leaa exhausting system of cultivation 
fhcre wae a greater abundance of manure, to that 


It was constantly kept in a higher state of fertility, 
and yielded annually a larger return, than it could 
have done under the ancient practice of taking 
successive corn -crops followed by fallows 

In this brief notice of the state of agnculture 
and the chief causes which led to its improvement 
in the period now under notice, the Board of Agri- 
culture (established by Sir John Sinclair, and in 
corporated iii August, 1793) must nut be forgotten 
Its secretary was Arthur Young, whose * Agricul- 
tural Tours,' mentioned in our account of the pre- 
ceding period, had a powerful effect in directing the 
public mind to practical inquiries on his favourite 
subject Th * Annals of Agriculture ' were com- 
menced by him in 1784, and continued to appear 
till 1808 One of the first proceedings of the Board 
of Agriculture was to institute a survey of all the 
English counties on a uniform plan, which brought 
out, for the information oi the class most interested in 
ad( p mg them all th )8e improved | ractices origin- 
ating in individual enterprise and intelligence, or 
those peculiar to the district, and which had hitherto 
been earned on in an isolated manner The * Sur- 
veys* were first printed for private circulation 
amongst the most intelligent agriculturists in the 
kingdom as well as in each particular county , and, 
after undergoing correction and rev ision, they were 
Bubsequentlv published under the authority of the 
Board As a whole they are very imperfectly and 
unequalh eveeuted, but they were useful m pro- 
moting the great worla of that day— the develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources of the countiy 
The Board of Agriculture was assisted by an annual 
grant from parliament , and during the years of 
scarcity it took upon itself to suggest and^, as far 
as possible, provide remedies against the dearth 
The Board collected information, and made reports 
to the minister on the state of the crops , and the 
statistics of agi iculture which came into its pos- 
session were also at times made use of by the 
government Ihe Board encouraged ex| enments 
in agriculture by prizes to the successful improver 
on old practices, and the influence which it pos- 
sessed over the provincial agricultural societiea 
excited and combined the eflorts of all in one 
direction The two great agncultural f&tes of thia 
period (the * sheep-shearingB ’ at Holkham and 
vVoburn at which hundreds of the most eminent 
agriculturists oi the kingdom were annuallv assem- 
bled) were also not a little serviceable in stimulating 
the national taste in favour of agriculture King 
George III himself was also strongly attached to the 
same pursuit, and his extensive iarms at Windsor 
occupied much of the time not devoted to the cares 
of state Hit majesty was ao decidedly in favour 
of working oxen in preference to honea, that not a 
single hone for tillage was worked upon these 
farms, but the number of wrorking oxen employed 
was about two hundred Tbe economy or advan- 
tage of tbe two practices was tbe agricultural 
uestio vexaia of the penod, but it has long been 
etermined in favour of the bone 
We have thus briefly adverted to the most pro- 
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minent circumBtances which affected agriculture 
at the cloae of the eighteenth century To hare 
entered into details would have been to write a 
treatise on husbandry The initrunient moat gene- 
rally defective was probably the plough, and, after 
all the vicissitudes of the present centurv, it still 
remains, in some places, a cumbrous implemeut 
and, if the form be improved, it is still used as if 
It had lost none of its ancient clumsiness, and twice 
as man} horses are employed m it os are reallv 
necessari It is surprising that a practice of this 
nature should have prolonged its existence fort) 
vears after the close of the period of which we have 
been treating Perhaps no isolated case could, 
however, now be found quite so bad as the nearl} 
universal practice in reference to ploughing at the 
close of the last centurv Middleton, in his Mid- 
dlesex ‘ Surve>,* Ba}s — “ InMav, 1796 I saw, m 
one day, two teams with six horses in each, and 
three men to attend each team, namelv, one to hold 
the plough and two to drive the horses plough- 
ing, with a wide furrow, about three quarters of an 
acre per d ly I have seen a barley soil receive 
the last ploughing, previous to sowing turnips. 
With a team of five horses, and two men to attend 
them , and at the same time a team of six horses 
in length with three men attending were giving 
the first pi lughing to a fallow ” In the * Farmers* 
M gazine* for Jul}, 1800, there is a letter from 
“ a Scots farmer, during a tour through England,** 
in which the Hertfordshire plough is described 
“ Our old Scottish plough,** he sajs, “ is but a 
child in comparison with this giant hive horses 
arc usuall} emploved m the draught, and yet, 
strange to tell, the furrow we saw did nit exceed 
four inches in deepness I have seen land ploughed 
full deeper with one horse * In the * Survey * of 
Northumberland, published in 1800, the author 
has some remarks on the strength ot that preju 
dice which “ continues the use of five horses, and 
heavy, clumsy, unwieldy wheel plough**, where a 
single swing plough, and two horses yoked double, 
and driven by the holder, would do the same 
quantity of work equally well, and at one third the 
expense ’ ** 

The nearer we approach to our own times, the 
more difficult does it become to present a con- 
densed yet comprehensive view of the progress of 
that manufacturing industry to which the British 
empire owes so much of its greitness Besides 
other reasons, m the infancy of national manufac- 
tures every useful invention presents, owing to its 
comparative isolation, an object to which the his- 
torian may direct his attention , while, under cir- 
cumstances of more advanced progress, even greater 
improvements cease to be prominent or striking, 
simply because they are, as it were, surrounded by 
others of nearly equal magnitude In like manner, 
the first establishment for the introduction of a new 

* At the Cembrliljn meeting of the Hovel Agrraaltnwl Soeletv hi 
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manufacture, and the name of its founder, assume 
a distinctness and prominence in histor} which 
cannot be given to ueir successors, although they 
may contribute in a far more important degree to 
the extension of the national resources If, there- 
fore, the penod now under review should appear 
deficient of the prominent features which distin- 
guished that immediately preceding it, such as the 
introduction of navigable canals, the improvement 
of the steam-engine, and the invention of auto- 
matic cotton-spinning, it should be remembered 
that the absence of such remarkable changes is 
indicative rather of the extent of the progrtbs al- 
ready realised, than of any fuUing-off in the spirit 
of improvement 

According to the method we followed in the 
last Book, our review of the productive industry of 
the British isles, from the cl ise of the American 
war to the peace of Amiens, will be prefaced by a 
notice ot that class of public improvements which 
tends to facilit ite commercial intercourse In allu- 
Bun to these and i ther measures of kindred cha- 
racter, such as enclosures, draining, paving, and 
parochial improvements, Chalmers observes that, 
frim the restoration of peace in 1783 till the com- 
mencement of the war in 1793, domebtic meliora- 
tions had been cirried on with equal v goiir and 
success , but that during the succet-ding war our 
domestic improvements were pursued with still 
greater knowledge and more useful efficacy In 
illustrati m of these assertions, he states that the 
number of acts of parliament relating to roads 
and bridges, in the eight years from 1785 to 1792, 
was 302 and in the next period of eight years, 
from 1793 to 1800, 341 The numbers of acts 
relating to canals, harbours, &c , in the same pe- 
riods, were, respectively 04 and 132, of those 
relating to end sures, draining, &c , 245 and 589 , 
and of thjse for paving and other parochial im- 
provements, 139 and 62 — making the total num- 
ber of acts relating to local improvements 750 and 
11 24 in the two periods respectively Thus, during 
a space of time (1785 to 1800 inclusive) nearly 
coincident with the period under review, 1874 
acts of parliament in all were passed for the pro- 
motion of the above important objects , of which 
643 related to roads, bridges, iftc , 196 to canals, 
harbours, and similar works, 834 to enclosures, 
draining, &c , and the remaining 201 to paving 
and parochial improvements With such facts 
before our eyes, we may well join with Chalmers 
in admiration at the augmented energy of the spirit 
of domestic improvement, in the midst of an 
expensive and exciting war “ The world will,** 
be observes, ** contemplate this enterprise with 
wonder Millions, and tens of millions, have been 
raised upon the people, for carrying on an interest- 
ing war, yet they have found money, as they hod 
skill and industry, to improve * this island of bliss 
amid the subject seas * ** ** Great Britain,’* he 
proceeds, ** as it has been more improved during 
every war, is worth more, at the conclusion of it, 
than when hostilities began , and this happy isle. 
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where tht IboC of the foe never treids, if it were 
brought io the hammer, would sell fur more than 
It would have fetched at any former period, m 
proportion tu its additional improvements *** 

The Vi retched condition of many even of the 
principal roads in England, early in the reign of 
G^eorge 111, has been fully noticed in the pre- 
ceding Book,t and we shall have occaaiun to ob 
serve that, at a period subsequent to that urder 
consideration, right principles of road making did 
not extend at a rate at all proportionate to the ex- 
tension of turnpike-roads There is, nevertheless, 
sufficient evidence to prove that verv considerable 
improvement was made in the condition of the 
principal highwavs, between the time when their 
disgraceful state excited the indignation of Aithur 
Young and the close of the eighteenth centurv A 
convincing proof of this ameliura ion is afiorded by 
the substitution of mail coaches for messengers on 
horseback, and in the comparative speed and re- 
gularity which, according to the advocates of that 
important measure, had been previously attained 
by the ordinary stage-( oachi s and diligences The 
change alluded to was commenced in 1784,t the 
first mail-coach upon Mr Palmer’s plan having 
left London for Bristol on the evening of the 2nd 
of August in that year Notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of opposition w Inch now a) pears almost in- 
credible, and which checked the progress of the 
plans introduced for at celerating the speed of the 
mails, as well as those for improving the internal 
management of the Post-Office, it appears, by a 
statement made by Mr Palmer before a parlia- 
mentary committee in 1797, that down to thit 
time three hundred and eighty towns, whch had 
previously had but three |)oets a week, and forty 
which had had no post at all, were supplied with 
daily posts , and that the mails were conveyed upon 
manv of the cross post roads in one third or even 
one-fourth of the time required before the adoption 
of his improvemen s But more direct evidence of 
the improvement of the highwavs is not wanting 
Adam Walker, in a tour published in 1792, which 
contains some interesting notices of the manufac- 
turing di&trict of Lancashire, adverts to some of the 
very roads upon which Young had been si justly 
severe about twenty years before He states that, 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century, a 
causeway of round pebbles, about two feet wide, 
was all that man or beast could travel upon 
through both Cheshire and Lancashire, that as 
trade increased, and turnpikes became mure gene- 
ral, the ruts were filled up with pebbles and cinders , 
but that, with such repair, the roads were not ren- 
dered passable in winter for coaches or chaises 
** Indictments and lawsuits,” he proceeds to sav, 
** at last produced a broad pavement, which would 
suffer two carnages to pass each other , und this 
was thought the ultimate perfection that a country 
without gravel could go to, and the narrow pave- 
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ment became covered with grass In this state 
the roads have continued many years, to the great 
profit of the coachmaker, and the cure of indi- 
gestion but now both the broad and narrow pave- 
ments are pulling up, the pebbles breaking into 
smaller pieces, and their interstices filling up with 
sand ” *' So far as this method has proceeded,” 

observes Walker, “ the roads are become as good 
as m any part of England , and, no doubt, the 
utilitv will soon become general, enforced by so 
spirited and liberal a people as inhabit these coun- 
ties ” * The comparative excellence of many of 
the principal highways of this country is frequently 
referred to with admiration b\ M Faujas Saint- 
Fond, an intelligent Frenchman who visited Great 
Britain “ for the purpose of examining the state of 
the arts, the sciences, natural hist iry, and manners,” 
about the time of the commencement of the French 
revolution Of the road from London to Stilton 
he ol^rves, “ Nothing can surpass the beauty and 
convenience of the road dur ng these sixty-three 
miles It resembles the avenue of a magnificent 
garden,”! and, excepting in the county of Derby, 
this traveller scarcelv ever complains ot the state 
of the roads He frequenth alludes to hea| s of 
stones laid beside the roads for their rcjiair It 
should be observed, however, that the observatkona 
of Saint Fond appear to have been chiefly made 
upon the principal roads, which were probably the 
best kept Rispecting the roads of Ireland we 
have little infurmatiofi, but Arthur ’k oung states, 
as the result of his observations in 1776 and the 
two following years, that, although the turnpikes 
were ginerallv left in a state disgraceful to the 
kingdom, the bve roads were admirable, and could 
not fail to strike an English traveller excecdinglv, 
on account of their superiority to those of the sister 
country | He attributes thiir superior preservation 
in a great degree to the use of light one horse carts 
or cars, instead of the heavy team waggons common 
in England 

1 he last fifteen years of the eighteenth century 
produced few improvements worthy of notice lu 
the construction of railroads, which were, however, 
though very gradualh, coming into more general 
use The earliest of what may be distinguished ai 
public railwavB, constructed by joint stock com- 
panies for traffic in general merchandise, was 
that known as the Surrey Iron Railway, which 
extends from the river 1 hames, at Wandsworth, 
to Croydon , but, although the act of parliament § 
authorising its construction receivea the royal 
assent May 21, 1801, this road was not opened 
until 1805 ^veral of the canal acts passed be- 
tween 1776 and the close of the century oon- 
Uin provisions for the construction of short rail- 
ways, either to connect mines, limekilns, quames, 
or manufactories with the canals, or as inclined 
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planet to connect two portions of canal, in lieu of 
a senes of locks, and some ver\ useful private 
raiUa}s were made during the period under review, 
f r the use of individual commercial establish- 
ments * One of the latter class, that completed 
in July, 1801, between the slate quarries of Lord 
Penrhvn, in Caermarthenshire, and Port Penrhyn, 
th place ut shipment, is interesting (yum the no- 
veltv of Its construction , the rails being made of 
an oval sectnn, with the longer axis placed ver- 
tiCdlK, instead of being of the old flat form now 
known as tram -plaies or jilate raals By this ar- 
rangement which was contrived by Mr Benjamin 
\\\dtt, the strength of the iron was applied in a 
much more advantageous wa\ than formerlv, while 
the rounded surface of Uie rails kept them free 
tiom the lidgnient of stones and dirt The 
wheels of the carnages, which were of verj small 
dimensions, were grooved to fit the rails, and so 
great was the saving of labour effected bv this 
railwHv, that ten horses were able to perf irm upon 
It an amount of work which required four hundred 
on the c mmon road prtviouslv used t Perhaps 
this IS the flrst road to which the name of edge- 
ruilwav can be properlv applied, if we except the 
pimitive wooden railwavs, which are the onlv kind 
mentioned bv Saint (ond as in use at the time of 
his visit to the neighbourho )d of Newcastle on- 
Tvne I The injenious foreigner was much pleased 
with these road*, which, he states, were often se- 
veral miles long, and were extended on to wooden 
] hit forms projecting over the water at the shipping 
places at buch an elevation as to allow the ships 
to pass beneath them The arrangements for 
emptving the waggons by opening the bottom, 
and foi conducting the coal along inclined shoots 
immediate! y into the hold of the vessel, resembled 
those still in common use The wooden rails were 
formed with a rounded upper surface, like a pro- 
jecting moulding, and the waegon wheels were 
** made of cast iron, and hollowed in the manner 
of a metal pullev,*’ that they might fit the rounded 
surface of the rails Af er alluding to the arrange- 
mei ts mentioned in the last Buok,§ by which the 
force of gravity is made to reduce or even to super 
side the labour of horses, ^aint-Fund observes, 
“ The great economy produced by these ingenious 
contrivances, which save the expense of employing 
a multitude of men and horses, enables the Lngli^h 
to sell the coal which they export in such abund- 
ance to all our porta, on the ocean and the Medi- 
terranean, at a lower price than it can be afforded 
from our own [the krench] mines, in all cases 

* Tredf Id obMrvct lu hit Practlnl Tmatlie on Railroadb ISSft 
(p BS) in hit deicrii tl n oT the Ln diff nnd M« rthjr rtiUt> or tnun 
rood «hich wu formed on eeuiunt of the deBcie ey of »ater in Uw 
upper part of the Glamorg mahire cennl that the act of parll imeut 
fbr ihla tram road waa obtained In 17B4 (lU Geo 111 ) by Meeara 
Uonprav Hill and Co « aud It appeari to ha\e been conttruoled 
under the Brat act ever grante I tor thia apeciea of road We haie 
however been unable to Bn I aich an eel either publu or private 
Aotwlthaundlhg a diligent aeareh 
f Repertory of Arta aecondaenaa vol IH pp IB5 7 
} Some writera on the hbtory of railwaya Hate that oaet tnm edge* 
ralta wen need bv Mr Jcaaop In 17BB, in a railway at Loughborousn « 
hut we poa naa no tallefiictory laformathin on the inh|Ml 
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where we hive to bring it more tban three or four 
miles by land *’ ** Marteilles” he proceedi, 

** affords an example lu point This town, which 
consumes immense qiiautitiea of oonibustible mat- 
ter in its great soap-manufactonea, la within four 
or five leagues of a great number of ooal-miiiea 
This coal IB indeed of an indifferent quality, but it 
It, iiotwithitanding, employed with advantage in 
the furnaces of soap works Would any one be- 
lieve that the excellent coal of England, which 
laata double the time and gives dou&c the heat, 
when sold duty free in the port of Marseilles, la 
cheaper than the former ** * Such instaiicea aa 
this,** adds the enlightened Frenchman, ** ought 
doubtless to give us very im))ortant lessons”* 
Ihe only further circumstance requiring to be 
uiticed here, in connexion with the progress of 
railroads, is the introduction of a more durable 
mode of construction, by the substitution of square 
blocks of stone, in lieu of pieces of timber, as 
s eepers, or supports fur the rails , an improve- 
ment w hich, according to Day,t was introduced hy 
Mr Barnes, in 1797, in a collierj -railway near 
Ncwcastle-on Tvne 

The period embraced by this Book waa one of 
great activitv in the improvement of inland navi- 
gation The important benefita anaing from the 
ronstructnn of navigable canala were now no 
longer problematical, but had become matter of 
experience, while the incredulity which had op- 
posed Itself to the bold ideas of Bnndley was 
silenced by the successful accompliahment of the 
great works of that engineer, and others whose 
talents had been called into activity bj his example 
Th • altered state of feeling on the part of the 
public, combined with the general increase of the 
manufactures and trade of the country, was pro- 
ductive of such activity in this kind of ipeculation 
in 1793 and 1794, that, within those two years 
onlv, acts of parliament were obtained for thirty- 
six new schemes for canala, ” which,** obaervea 
Phillips, *'with other biUa for extending and 
amending rivers, &c , make forty-ieven acta in that 
period relative to the inland navigation of thia 
countrv ** He adds that the expenditure involved 
m the undertakings of the above period amounted 
to the enormous sum of 5,300,000/ , and that the 
advantage was increased by the circumstance of 
this amount being expended at home, and chiefly 
among the industrious poor \ 

Of the numerous water cummumcatiow cffrrtrd 
during the space of time under considerataon^ it may 
suffice to mention a few of the moat latpretant 
By lines of canal connectmg the nvert Tbaaiea, 
Trent, Severn, and Meraey^ which, by nearly di- 
viding England into flmr parts, offered lemark- 
able facilities for such a navigation, the neat ports 
of London, Hull, Bnatol, and Liverpool were not 
only rendered acceatible to each other, but also to 
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A fRMit niMiber of to^^ns m the interior In Scot- 
land tht completion of the Forth and Clyde canal 
opened a pa«Bage completely acroBs the country, 
and, by connectinir the inland diatricta aith the 
ocean on either aide, conferred an important benefit 
on ita commercial intereata Such a canal had 
been propoaed aa earh as the time of Charlea II , 
when It waa abandoned on account of the eypen^e, 
which waa eatimated at 500,000 The acheme 
waa frequently revived betuveen that time and the 
year 1768, when a compan} waa incorporated for 
the purpoae of executing the viork, i^hich waa 
immediately commenced, and carried on with 
apmt until 1775, when it waa auapended owing 
to the exhauation of the company’a ftinda From 
a memorial preaented to the lorda of trade in 
1 779, It appeara that the canal had been ao far 
completid aa to enable ve^atls fit to navigate the 
open aeaa to proceed from an\ part of the eaat aide 
of Rritain to Glaagow, but that the compan} were 
in debt and were obliged to charge tolU which 
were found too heav} fur bulk\ gooda of amall 
value A great number of noblemen and gentle- 
men of Great Brnain and Ireland now joined in a 
recommendation that the undertaking ahould be 
completed b\ Gnernment, on the ground of ita 
importance to England and Ireland, aa well aa to 
Scotland, in reducing both coaciting and foriign 
navigation, and avoiding the neceasitv of Bailing 
round the northern extremitv of Scotland, which 
was, in time of war, very hazardous at all aeaaoiia 
of the year, and in winter almost impracticable 
Government aaaiatance waa not, however, granted 
until 1784, after which the worka were resumed, 
and on the 28th of Julv, 1790, **the union of the 
two firths,” aajB Maepheraon, ** waa celelirated 
by Mr Spiers, president of the committee of raa 
nagement, and Mr Whitworth, the engineer, ac- 
companied bv the committee and the magistrates 
of Glasgow, bv launching a hogshead of the water 
of the Forth into the Cljde “ a ceremon),” 
observes this writer, “of much more propriety and 
meaning than the annual marriage of the dukes of 
Venice with the Adriatic sea ” The first aea-veasel 
passed through the canal in August of the same v ear, 
iB May, 1791, a veasel called the * Experiment’ 
■ailed from Dundee to Liverpool in four days by 
taking tins course, and in the following jear the 
brig * George ’ passed from North Queensferry to 
Madeira and back again, making use of the canal 
The writer we havejuat quoted obaervea, in relating 
these circumatancea, that thua ** we see the inter- 
course of distant nations promoted by a canal occu- 
pymg nearly the aame ground on which the borba- 
Tooa Romans erected their unavailing fence to ob- 
atnict the intercourse of brethren ”* This canal, in 
a length of about thirty -five miles, has thirtj-nine 
lncka,by means of which it rises to an elevation 
of abwt 156 feet from the sea In one place it 
croaies the river Kelvin by an aqueduct sixty-five 
feet above tlie water-line, or eighty-three feet from 
the bed of the nver to the top of the masonry 
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Another ship canal, of less than half the length, 
but capable ot receiving much larger vessels, was 
made a few }earb later between Gloucester and the 
nver Severn, near Berkeley 

The gigantic works of Telford principally belong 
to the space of time to be treated of in the next 
Book, but the Ellesmere canal, one of the first ex- 
tensive undertakings committed tohim, was chiefly 
executed between 1793 and the close of the present 
period This canal consists of a scries of naviga- 
tions, extending collective!} to a length of mure 
than one hundred miles, connecting the rivers 
Severn, Dee, and Mersey, and it passes over a 
country so uneven as to require the constructiun of 
works which, from their magnitude, surpass those 
of Brindley nearly as much as the latter had sur- 
passed all previous achievements in civil enginter- 
ing in this country In the valleys of the Ceriog, 
or Chirk, and of the Dee, especiallv, aqueducts 
were erected in the construction of which all ex- 
isting precedent was boldly departed from It 
had been usual in such structures to make the bed 
for the canal of puddled clay, or cli} mixed up 
with water and fine gravel or sand, and applied in 
«uth a manner as to form an impervious lining 
within the masonry of the bridge, but, in addition 
to the great expense of such an aqueduct, there was 
cun«iderable risk of accident in frostv weather, 
owing to the cxpan««i(n of the moist puddle The 
Chirk aqutduct, being of very large dimensions, 
would have preaented great difficultiea but for the 
happy ontrivance of Telford, who made the canal 
bed of flanged cast-iron plates resting on the ma- 
sonry This aqueduct, which was completed 
about 1801, at a cost of 20,898/ , consists of ten 
arches of forty feet span, and crosses the river at 
an elevation of sevent} feet The aqueduct bridge 
across the valky of the Dee, commonly called the 
Punt-y Cysyltc, is of siill greater extent and eleva- 
tion, and of simpler constiuction, consisting of a 
great troui^h ot ca'^t iron plates laid on a senes of 
eighteen piers or pi lars of masonry, without stone 
walls on the sides to give the appearance of an or- 
dinary bridge The piers rise to the height of 
one hundred and twenty-one feet above low water, 
and are built solid to the height of seventy feet, 
above which they are hollow, but strengthened 
with interior walls The trough is about one thou- 
sand feet lung and nearly twelve wide, and it con- 
tains a towing-path supported upon cast-iron pil- 
lars At one end of the aqueduct is an embank- 
ment of earth fifteen hundred feet lung, and in some 
parts as much as seventy five feet high The aque- 
duct and embankment together cost 47,018/ , and 
their construction occupied about ten years, from 
1795 to 1805 * 

* Tbs klior* deUili are taken from tba * lilW ofThoinaB TalAnd ' 
wrhtnn by IdmMlf and adited by hla friend and exeenlor Mr Rirk 
nan Tfw Baron Dunlu, nho fl\at a minute deaenutton of tkU ex 
traorcllnnry work in hla C ommercul Power of Great Britain men 
Uona b In the follewinif manner In hla Memoiia on the Marine 
Bildiiea end High roada of France and Cnshuid — * Altar a lonKand 
laUgntng walk he olwcrvea. **I enlerA the raUeyon a Sne au 
tumoal e\enlnK almoat at Ike moment of aunai t nofor dbl a mom 
matfniira nt aceno hunt upon my atgM In Uie midat of a vlaotuua 
\abetaliuB, atill rLbuning all lU freal naai, columna of amuka and 
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When Telford first proposed the use of iron for 
aqueducts, ft r a comparatively small structure on 
the Shreasbur) canal, it was feared b} man) that 
the effect of changes of temperature in causing 
expansion and r ni traction of the material a ould 
pro\e a fatal objection , but experience has fully 
confirmed his opinion of its fitness He also intro- 
duced cast iron for man) other engineering pur- 
poses to ahich it had not preMoush been applied, 
at in the framing of lock gates , and in one in- 
stance, IV here the lock ^as dug in a quicksand, for 
the construction of the chamber also In the) ears 
17% and 1796 he built an iron bridge, of \ery 
superior design to that of Colebrook Dale,* over 
the Severn, at fiuildwas It has a very flat arch 
of a hundred and thirtv feet span, and is especially 
deserving of notice from the circumstance of the 
engineer havinc introduced the principle of truss- 
ing, so as to mmee the structure more nearly re- 
semble a wooden bridge than one of masonr) , and 
this piinciple has htea frequently followed since 
The example of Bnndley in tunnelling through 
a hill too elevated to be passed conveniently by 

a«me perpetual eruptione from the SMten of Induitry fhmeGee, 
forgee, limekilns and heeraoreoal l|;aitad to become by the eery 
operation of ignition a peiraet combuatil le nanulaetorlee country 
liouwi and ullages placed in the form of an amphitheatre on the 
■Idee of tl ■ ra lej below a rapid torrent aboee the canal brldga 
yiaeed aa If by enebantmaut on loft\ and alender pillan ot an ele- 
gant and a mpIc«onatrucUon and thla maiinifla nt work tl e fV lit of 
the happy a#id bold eS irt^ of one of my Mends Lost In the contem 
platlon of theae ba ut es of art and nature which by the Ibdmg away 
of thedechniig light c ung d their aipearaiice e\ery moment, 1 
stood as It were in ccslas^ till the close ul twilight obliged me to le- 
Uro and aeck an asylum at tome miles distance 
* See ante, vol 1 p S88 


other means, was bildly followed by his immediate 
BuccessorB in canal making Several tunnels of 
much greater length than that of Harecastle hill* 
w ere made before the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury , some of them being from two to three miles 
long That at Sapperton, on the Ihames and 
Severn canal, is nearly two miles and a half long, 
and 250 feet below the summit of the hill It Is 
large enough for the passage of boats of 70 tons 
burden, drawing four feet of wattr The works, 
which were executed under the care of Mr Whit- 
worth, one of the principal canal engineers of his 
time, were visited by George HI and his queen on 
the 19th of Julv, 1788, the first boat passed 
through the tunnel on the 20th of April, 1789'; 
and tlie canal was opened for use in the following 
November t The successful accomplishment of 
such subterraneous works even led to a project, for 
the execution of which a company was incorpo^ 
rated in 1799, for a dry tunnel, or suHH|ueout 
road, beneath the river Thames, between Qravesend 
and Tilbury but, although the works were tctuallv 
begun, they were speed il) abandoned , an^ though 
a similar work waa commenced much nearer the 
metropolis in 1804, and slowly proceeded with for 
some years; it remained for another generation to 
see the almost insuperable difficulties of such a 
scheme successfully grappled with bv the genius of 
a Brunei. How little these difficulties were ap- 
preciated by the projectors of the Gravesend tunnel 
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msT be oflAoeti^d from the fact that their proposed 
capital ivas only 30,000/, nvith power to increase 
It, if neces*ar>, to 50,000' Nothing, however, 
can give a more striking idea of the dauntless spirit* 
which displayed it«elf in such works, in this early 
stage of modern civil engineering, than the collieries 
of the Duke of Bridgewater, whose canal and ear- 
lier works at Worbley have been mentioned in a 
former chapter • In 1800 the Societ\ for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com 
merce awarded their gold medal to hit grace for 
his ** great exertions in inland navigation /’ and 
on that occasion the Rev Francis H Egertoii com- 
municated to the society an interesting description 
of the subterraneous works at Walkden Moor, be- 
tween Worsley and Bolton, in Lancashire, from 
which It appears that the duke's navigation ex- 
tended, in various directions, to the total length of 
fortv miles upm one level, without a lock, above 
ground in addition to which there were about 
twelve miles of tunnelling upon the same lev 1, 
which, together with eighteen miles of th** Grand 
Trunk Canal, also upon the same level, made a 
total of seventy miles of navigable canal, available 
fur the convevance of coals from the mines, 
without the trouble or deliy of a single luck 
In addiAon to the twelve miles of tunnel on the 
level of the open canal, there were at the time re- 
ferred to, SIX miles more upon a higher level, thirt\- 
hve vards and a half above the f inner, vet frim 
.thirty eight to sixtv-one >ard8 below the surface of 
the earth The whole of these excavations were 
more than ten feet wide, between eight and nine 
feet high, and had three feet seven inches depth 
of water Until shortly before the date of the 
paper, the coal collected in the upper level 
was conveyed to the boats on the lower cantlby 
unloading, and letting it down vertical shafis in 
tubs, and the boats emploved in the upper story 
of tunnelling had to be hauled up to the surface of 
the ground at Walkden Moor, whenever they 
need^ repair These serious inconveniences were 
remedied by the construction in a place where the 
strata offered remarkable facilities for the purpose, 
of a subterraneous inclined plane about a hundred 
and hfty yards lung, descending from the upper to 
the lower level A railway was laid on this in- 
clined plane, and the boats to be transferred from 
one level to the other were floated (at the upper 
end by means of a lock) on to low carriages or 
cradles Being then connected with a rope passing 
round a roller at the top, the loaded boat, weighing, 
with Its cradle, about twenty-one tons, quickly de- 
scended to the lower level, drawing the empty boat, 
with Its cradle, weighing together about nine tons, 
up the plane, to be floated to the proper point for 
receiving a fmh supply of coal Thir^ loaded 
boats were by this means conveniently let down, 
and as many empty ones were drawn up, within 
eight hours This inclined plane was commenced 
in September, 1795, and finisW in October, 1797 ; 
and It IS stat^ to have been the contrivance of the 
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Duke of Bridgewater himself* In some cases 
boats were passed from one level to another b\ 
similar means, instead of bv locks, upon ordinary 
open canals Maepherson mentions an instance 
of this kind, under the year 1788, in a navigable 
communication between the Donnington Wood 
Canal and the river Severn, in which the barges 
were raised, by three inclined planes, to a perpen- 
dicular height of four hundred and iifl^-five feet , 
but in this instance the moving- power was supplied 
by steam-engines, or, as the} were then culled, 
fire-engines t 

In concluding this brief notice of the progress of 
canals, it mav he stated that, between 1758 and 
the close of the present period, about one hundred 
and Bivty-five acts of parliament were passe 1 for 
making, altering, and amending canals m Great 
Britain, at an expense, provided by private indi- 
viduals or companies, of 13,008,199/ The navi- 
gations thus formed amounted to about 2896J 
miles, without including forty-three private canal*-, 
of which neither the length nor the cost is stated X 
It mav be readily imagined that many of these 
undertikin^s, however beneficial to the couiitrv, 
proved an\thing but remunerative to their owners, 
but the brilliant success of others served to cn 
courage new speculations Under the }ear 1792, 
Maepherson mentions that the canal commenced 
in 1769, between the coal works at ^\ednpsbury 
and Birmingham, h id reduced the price of coal 
from 13? to 8? 4d^perton, and that the value 
of the shares, which were issued at 140/ , had risen 
to 370' in 1792, and in 1792 to 1170/ In the 
latter vear, also, the 100 shares in the Birming- 
ham Candl ro<*e t > upwards of 1000/ § 

A remurkahle feature in the history of civ il en- 
gineering, towards the clo-e of the eighteenth cen- 
turv, was the practical application of the diving 
bell — an invention of much earlier origin, but 
which appears to have been first applied in sub- 
marine building operations in 1779, when Snienton 
emploved it in repairing the foundations of Hexham 
bridge || He used it a(,ain in 1788, in the much 
more impirtaiit works at Ramsgate harbour, and 
since that time it has been frequentl} applied with 
great advantage 

While England is the principal field to he re- 
garded in these notices, B}mptoms of a like spirit 
of improvement in other countries claim a briif 
mention Maepherson, under the vear 1785, 
observes, that the general spirit of improvement 
which then manifested itself may perhaps in some 
degree have been “the effect of the war, which 
brings people of different nations, of those classes 
who do not move from home in time of peace, to 
mix together, whereby they have opportunities of 
remarking the improvements and aavantages un- 
known, but attainable, in their own countries'* 
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He mentioni, m lUaitrations of this movement, the 
commencement, in 1784, of a grand canal, in- 
tended to effect a communication between the Bay 
of Biscay and the Mediterranean Sea, in Spam, 
which was intended to be 420 milea long, 9 feet 
deep, and to pats over an elevation of 3000 feet 
Political trouble! intervened, however, to check all 
such effort! at improvement in that kingdom. In 
Russia a canal was made between the Twertz, or 
T^erza, a branch of the river Volga, and the Mista, 
or Msta, which, though short in itself, completed, 
with the help of rivers and lakes, an inland navi- 
gation of 1434 miles, between the Caspian and the 
Kaltic Seaa In Denmark, also, a very useful ship 
canal was cut across the peninsula of Jutland, con- 
necting the Baltic Sea with the ocean * Several 
important public works, undertaken in France early 
in the present period are mentioned by Arthur 
Young, who published an account of hia travels in 
that country during the Years 1787, 1788, and 
1789, but they appear to have been executed with 
little discretion Of the neighbourhood of Nar- 
bunne he observes — ** The roads here are stu- 
pendous works I pBued a hill, cut through to 
ease a descent, that was all in the solid rocl^ and 
cost 90,000 livres (3937/ ), yet it extends but a 
few hundred >ards Three leagues and a half 
fnm Sejean to Narbonne cost 1,800,000 livres 
(78,750/ ) ** “ These wajs,” he proceeds, “ are 
superb even to a folly Enormous sums have been 
spent to level even gentle slopes The causeways 
are raised and walled on each side, forming one 
solid mass of artificial road, earned across the val- 
leys to the height of six, seven, or eight feet, and 
never lees than fifty wide There is a bridge of a 
single arch, and a causeway to it, truly magnifi- 
cent we have not an idea of what such a road is 
in England The traffic of the way, however, de- 
mands no such exertions one third of the breadth 
18 beaten, one-third rough, and one-third covered 
with weeds In thirty-six miles I have met one 
cabriolet, half-a-dozen carts, and some old women 
with asses” A little farther on he notices the 
striking contrast between the splendour of the 
roads and the poverty of the people — ” Women 
without stockings, and men without shoes, but, if 
their feet are poorly clad, they have the superb 
consolation of walking upon magnificent cause- 
ways The new road is fifty feet wide, and fifty 
more digged away or destroyed to make it ” t 
With so lavish a disregard of expenditure, it can 
excite little surpnse to find, as we do, by the same 
authority, that the works of the great canal of 
Picardy were standing still for want of money, 
and, with so little attention to the real wants of the 
countrv, it could hardly be expected that the 
capital expended upon public works in France 
should produce either the pecuniary return or the 
benefit to the qpmmereial interest generally which 
accompanied those undertaken in Great Britain. 

The inventions of Watt having been deaenbed 
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in a previous volume,* it is oi^y necessary in this 
place to notice a few facts relating to ffieir history 
down to the close of the century In the case of 
the man whose discoveries, as has been observed, 
” have taught us to wield, almost at will, perhaps 
the mightiest instrument ever intrusted to the 
hands of man,**t moral difficulties were found, as 
they have proved in many other instances, far less 
easv to overcome than those of a physical nature. 
It has been mentioned in the former notice, that 
in 1775 the term of Watt’s patent was extended 
for a period of twenty- five years, notwithstanding 
the opposition, as he himself states in a letter to 
hiB father, of ” many of the most powerful people 
m the House of Commons,” t but we find that, aner 
he had gamed this victory in parliament, his rivals 
and opponents did not leave him to reap the fruit 
of hiB exertions m peace, but merely changed their 
mode of attack from time to time, according to 
circumstances The miners of Cornwall had no 
sooner expenenced the advantages of the improved 
steam-engines, than they endeavoured, by the most 
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unwoTtb} devices, to evade the payment of that 
portion of the saving effected by them for which 
the patentees bad stipulated On the slightest 
pretexts some of these men declared their engage- 
ments to be dissolved, and thus Messrs Boulton 
and Watt were continually involved in expensive 
and annoying legal processes Arago mentions 
Roy, M}lne, Herschel, Deluc, Ramsden, Robison, 
Murdoch, Rmnie, Camming, More, and Southern 
as men who, under these circumstances, publidy 
and powerfully defended the rights of jpl^Kcuted 
genius Mild and amiable as Watt Uto, seven 
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jtm of IBteion occasioned him such deep veia« 
turn that be occasionally expressed himself m 
terms which indicate his sense of the injustice 
done to him ** We have been so beset with pla- 
giaries,** he observes, in a letter to Dr Black, 
quoted by Arago, ** that, if I had not a very good 
memory of my doing it, their impudent assertions 
would lead me to doubt whether 1 was the author 
of any improvement on the steam-enffine , and 
the ill will of those we have most essentially served, 
whether such improvements have not been highly 
prejudicial to the commonwealth ’* When the op- 
position on the ]dea of want of originality or merit 
was completely silenced, a fresh attack was made 
upon the nghts of the patentee% on the pretence that 
Watt*s written descnution of his invention, given at 
the time of obuining his first patent, was imperfect 
As this specification was drawn up when he had 
no experience beyond that derived from the con 
struction of the model at Kinneil * it could not be 
otherwise, if, according to the view which appears 
to ha\e h^n taken by the opponents of the patent, 
the specification was to be considered as a descrip- 
tion and explanation of the complete machine 
Such, however, as must appear upon careful con- 
sideration of the circumstances, is a most incorrect 
as well as illiberal view of the case Watt did not 
pretend to be the inventor of the steam-engine, but 
of certain improvements in its construction, of 
which the principal were the cHosing of the cylin- 
der, BO as to prevent the influx of cold air, and 
the adoption of a separate vessel for condensing 
the steam, so that the cylmder mi^ht not be cooled 
by that operation These were improvements of 
so clear and tangible a character as to be unaf- 
fected by a change in the precise form or position 
of the condenser, or by the lotroducbon of new or 
modified members in other parts of the machine 
The minor alterations suggested by experience 
should, therefore, be regarded rather as additions 
to, than as modifications of those to which an ex 
elusive right was granted by his patent , although, 
from their intimate connection with the more 
essential features of his machine, the exclusive 
right to the latter secured a virtual monopoly in 
the whole Taking this view of (he subject, it can 
hardly fail to excite surprise to find that, after a 
lapse of twenty jears, “ or rather,** as Stuart ob- 
serves, ** after a senes of expenments in wbidi 
he had been engaged for twenty years, to develop 
his ideas, the splendid result of his genius am! 
perseverance — the perfect machine — was raised up 
in judgment ag^nst him, to prove that between 
the years 1190 and 1800 the engines which were 
sent from Soho were more perfect than could be 
fahneated from the description he gave of the one 
he creeled in 1769**’ Generous nvals*** he 
adds, ** nay^ several of his sdversanas confessed 
that the macUne was yet the subject of expensive 
and elaborate experiments for they had, it seemi^ 
seen recent engines with very varied proportions, i 
and they went so for as to acknowledge that some 
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I of the parts which Watt had intiodueed did no^ 
appear to them to be essential to the precise, oi 
e^tive action of the machinery, jet these parts 
were pointed out as having no exisicnoe in the 
document of 1769 , and, Imause they had not, 
Watt, in their opinion, was not entitl^ to the re-> 
ward of hiB admirable invention *’* It is lamentable 
to find among the assailants of the patent the in- 
genious and worthy Bramah, whose high talents 
entitle him to honourable mention in this portion 
of our history, and whoie integrity and just appre- 
ciation of the beautiful contrivances of Watt render 
his printed letter to the judge who presided at a 
trial in which he appeared as a witness a most 
interesting document in favour of the invention 
which he attacked solely on the discreditable ground 
above stated Though Watt came off victorious. 
It is probable that the harassing opposition to 
which he had been so long subjected had some in- 
fluence ro determining him to retire from business 
on the final expiration of his patent in 1800, mhen 
his son and the son of his colleague took the ma- 
nagement of the works at Soho Strange, indeed, 
it IS to turn from the record of such proceedings 
as the shove to the bursts of enthusiastic admira- 
tion which, after the death of Watt, seemed to^ 
exhaust the powers of language in eulogising the 
man and his imperishable inventions, and to 
prompt the most eminent of his countrymen in 
politics, in literature, and in science to raise sta- 
tues to his memoij — ^“Not,** as eloquentlj ex- 
pessed by Lord Brougham upon that erect^ m 
Westminster Abbey, ** to perpetuate a name which 
must endure while the p^ceful arts flourish, but 
to show that mankind have learnt to honour those 
who best deserve their gratitude '* 

We possess no statistioil data to show the pro- 
gress of the application of the stoam-engiue to the 
assistance of mannfactunng industry, but it is evi- 
dent that It was not so rapid as the extent of its 
powers might lead us to suppose. As will be seen 
from the account of the progress of the cotton ma- 
nufooture in a subsequent page, the application of 
the steam-engine to the direct or immediate im- 
pulsion of the machinery of a coUon-mill was com- 
menced in 1785, although it was not until 1789 
that one was erected for that purpose in Man- 
chester, where its mtroductioD began a new 
era in that department of industry Even down 
to the time when the invenUons m Watthecame 
common property, at the close of the century, their 
introduction had made compsrativdy dow progress 
in diBlncts where, from the eheapness of ftiel, 
economy was not so imperativdv eaUed for as m 
the mining distnets of Cornwall , and the imper- 
fect machines of Newooroen and Savary worn stiU 
generdly used ** In London, at the expiration 
m the patent,'* abserves Stuart, ** not mon then a 
power equal to the energy of ffSOJboniea wna ex- 
erted by Watt'e engmea; in Mnncheater dboul 
450 hone-power , and at Leeda about BOO horse- 
power, and at the same time not niore than four 
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•teaa-enginet, of any importance, were at worlc in 
the whole continent of America,'’* one of which 
aupplied New York with water, and two belonged 
to the corporation of Philaddphia In the next 
five yean, according to the came authority, the 
numMr of Watt'a enginea in London waa doubled, 
and a greater numW had been made at Soho than 
in the aame apace of time before the manufoctuie 
waa thrown open to competition 
Though the advantagea of ateam locomotion were 
not eipenenced tall a aubaequent period, the talenta 
of aeveral ingenioua men in England, France, and 
North America were directed towarda thia object, 
eapecially in navigation, towarda the latter end of 
the eighteenth century f We can here only notice 
the experimenta of Meaare Patnck Miller, Jamea 
Taylor, and William Symington, by whose joint 
efforta, more than by any other attempts of ao 
early a date the practicability of ateam naviga- 
tion aaa eatabliahM A full and very mteieating 
account of their experimenta, and of the probable 
share of credit due to each, is contained in a volume 
recently published by Mr John Scott Rusaell,} 
from which it appears that in October, 1788, a 
small pleaaure-b^ m which a ateam-eneine had 
been mounted in a temporary manner, waa launched 
upon the lake at Dalawinton, in Dumfriea ahire, 
the residence of Mr Miller, and it moved satis- 
factorily at the rate of five miles an hour, to the 
no small amusement of the country-people, who 
assembled from all quarters to witness the wonders 
of ** a boat driven by reek," or smoke Mr Russell, 
whose practical knowledge imparts much value to 
such a statement, expresses his belief " that there 
has never since that time been constructed a model 
steam-vessel, on the same scale, tliat has attained a 
greater velocity ” The second experiment of this 
scientific triumvirate was made in the following 
year, on the Forth and Clyde Canal, with a vessel 
sixty feet long, propelled by an engine made for 
the purpose at the Carron works , and in this case 
we are informed, ** the vessel was propelled with 
perfect success, at the rate of nearly seven miles 
an hour, being about as great a velocity as it has 
been found possible to obtain by steam-boats on 
canals, even at the present day *’ ^ That so grand 
an invention should, after experiments of so satis- 
factory a character, have lam idle for many years, 

IS a somewhat surprising fact Mr Miller, whose 
patriotic spint and ardent attachment to science 
were displayed also in other cases, was a man ad- 
vanced in life, and had retired from business to 
his country-seat, from the quiet of which be was 
not likely to be drsvm, without the prospect of 
personal benefit, to wage war with Uie prqudices 
which would then have opposed, as they did at a 
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later period, an attempt to introduce so startling an 
mnovatfon , and neither Taylor, who was a tutor 
in his family, ner Symington, who wse sn ingeni- 
ous mechante, possessed the wealth and influence 
necessary for such an undertaking The project, 
therefore, remained stationary for more than ten 
years, when it was revived under the patronage of 
Lord Dundas, who was an extensive proprietor in 
the Forth and Clyde Canal, and who employed Sy- 
mington to construct a tug-boat impelled by steam, 
as a substitute for the horses emplojed in towing 
vessels This vessel was tried in March, 1802^ and 
acted well , but the invention was once more allowed 
to fall into obscurity, m consequence of an idea 
that the sgiUtion of the water by the paddle wheels 
I would injure the banks of the cansl To the above 
experiments, however, the subsequent successAil 
introduction of steam navigation, both m North 
America and in Scotland, may be distinctly traced 
In the history of mining there is not much to 
claim our notice in the present period The con- 
struction of canids, and the general increase of 
manufattunng industry, greatly increased the con- 
sumption of coal , and few things appear to have 
atruck the French traveller Samt-Fond more than 
the activit) of the English in raising and distri- 
buting the produce of their collienes, and the na* 
tional advantages derived from them He rejects 
also the idea of any serious harm arising from tho 
extensive use of coal in London, regi^mg the 
ventilation produced by so many large fires as 
compensating for the evili occasioneil by the 
noxious exhalations of burning coal , and he fuiv 
ther endeavours to rouse his countrymen to a just 
sense of the benefits which they might derive from 
their own deposiU of mineral mel, even though its 
general use should put the *' fashionables of Pans, 
like those of London, to the trouble of changing 
their linen twice a-day "* This wntcr's account 
of the waggon-ways laid down for the transport of 
coal about Newcastle has been noticed in a pre- 
vious page , and he states that the collieriei of that 
district, besides forming immense magazines of 
fuel for the rest of England, were also the source 
of an extensive and profitable foreign commerce 
Referring to the advantages of the coal trade at a 
nursery for the navy, he states that, in time of war, 
more than a thousand coal-vessela had been armed, 
and supplied with letters of marque, by which means 
much harm had been done to the enemy's com- 
merce t Maepherson gives, on the anlMity of 
published letters address to Pitt, on the Zabjact 
of the taxes on coal, a summary of the peraont 
employed in the collienes of NertaunflietlilM and 
Durham, and in the trade connected with them, m 
the year 1792, from which it appears flufc the 
number of men and boys empli^ed in woriong the 
coal, conveying it to the river, and loading the 
keds m which it was conveyed to the ships, in the 
coal-works of the Tyne alone, was 6704, the keel- 
men, with their boys and cod-boatmen, amounted 
to 1547, the seamen on board the cod-phipt to 
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8000 , th||.4^-fBcton, merchants, clerks, lighter- 
men, Ac , to 2000 , and other persons em- 

ployed VNAre or less indirectly, including purre}or8 
of provisions and stores for the keels and ships, 
to 3649 making a total of 21,900 Iheir fami- 
lies are estimated at 16 5*75 , making a grand total 
of 38,475 persons supported b) the coal works on 
the Tyne In those upon the river Wear, about 
3000 persons were employed underground, and 
about 15,000 altogether, which, allowing 11,250 
fur their families, makes 26,250 persons supported 
by those collieries The coal-works in Cumber- 
land and on the Firth of Forth,* according to the 
same authority, were supposed to employ upwards 
of 6000 pitmen, labourers, and seamen, whose fa 
milies are estimated at 4500 persons, so that 
more than 75,000 persons were supported directly 
or indirectly by these principal collieries The 
capital invested in the coal trade of Northumber- 
land at this time was supposed to be about 
3,130,000/ , of which 1,030,000/ was allowed for 
fifty collieries, with their keels , 1,400,000/ for the 
shipping, and the remaining 700,000/ for the 
capital of the coal buyers and factors m London t 
It may be observed that the numbers above given 
are not so large as might be expected from other 
statements in Maepherson and Anderson, quoted 
in our notice of the coal trade in the preceding 
period but the above is evidently a cautious 
estimate, and, so far as the number of persons 
sumorted by the collieries is concerned, it is pro- 
bably below the truth The gradual increase in 
the consumption of coal is shown by the fact that, 
according to official documents quoted by Mae- 
pherson, § the average annual importation into 
London was 774,664 chaldrons in the five years 
from 1786 to 1790 , 789,890 chaldrons in the 
next period of five years, and 853,129 chaldrons 
in the five years ending with 1800 The number 
of voyages made from Newcastle and Sunderland, 
by vessels in the coal-trade, in the twenty years 
from 1780 to 1799, was 214,700, of which 59,833 
were to London , and the number of vessels em 
ployed lu the trade from Newcastle and Sunder- 
land to London in May, 1800, was 597 , these 
being. It IS stated, generally larger than those em 
ployed m the coasting and foreign coal-trade 
Saint-Fond, in his account of the neighbourhood 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, makes some remarks on 
the methods adopted for converting to a profitable 
use the coal-dust which accumulated in immense 
quantities at the pits, and for which there was no 
sufficient demand, notwithstanding its extensive use 
m glass-houses, lime-kilns, bnck kilns, and forges 
At Liege such coal was mixed with clay, and 
kneaded into balls or lumps, which were used as 
fuel for domestic purposes , but the high price of 
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labour and the cheapness of supenor coal prevented 
the extensive imitation of this practice in Eng- 
land The pulverised coal was therefore employed 
in a different way, by taking advantage of its agglu- 
tinating properties, and converting it into coke, 
which was used as a fuel for chamlMr-fires, as well 
as in the manufacture of iron Similar means for 
condensing coal dust were, Saint-Fond states, in 
use m France before the Revolution, and even some 
improvements had been there effected upon the 
English process The coal thus prepared was 
called purified or dephlogisticated coal, and was 
much used in Pans for a time , but it is stated in 
a note, that since the commencement of the Revo- 
lution none of the punfied coal had been taken to 
Pans the establishments for its preparation had 
been broken up , and the destruction of the forests 
was going on without any check an evd which the 
intelligent Frenchman deeply deplores * The ma 
tiufacture of coke and coal tar had been suggested 
to the English by the German chemist Becher, 
about the year 1682 , but, as we mentioned in the 
preceding Book,t it was not established on an im- 
portant scale until shortly before the commence- 
ment of the present period Mr William Pitt, of 
Pendeford, near Wolverhampton, in a communica- 
tion to the Societv of Arts in 1790, alludes to three 
great establishments then in successful operation 
under the patent or privilege granted to the Earl 
of Dundonald in 1785, at Mr Wilkinson's great 
works at Bradley , at Tipton , and at the Dudley 
'U ood colliery and igpn works The iron mas- 
ters,*’ observes Mr Pitt, “ furnish the tar-works 
with raw coal, gratis, and receive in return the 
cokes produced by such coal , and the propnetors 
of the tar works have the smoke only [or rather 
the tar made from it] for their labour and interest 
of capital ” I The success of this plan led Mr 
Pitt to devise a method for extracting tar from the 
smoke of steam engines, and thereby destroying a 
nuisance which has since occupied the attention of 
many uigenious men, though with little psactical 
effect 

Notices of the advancing state of British iron- 
manufactures abound in works which treat on the 
commerce and industry of the period under review 
Lord Sheffield, in his * Observations on the Manu- 
factures, Trade, and Present State of Ireland,' which 
were published in 1785, treats of manufactures of 
steel and iron at considerable length, considering 
them to be an object of the greatest national im- 
portance, although they had, as he observes, ** been 
in a great degree rescued within a few years almost 
from ruin, by the ingenuity and spirit of a few men, 
who deserve, at least, as well of their country as 
any of its moot favourite patriots ” The history 
of the progress of the iron manufacture appears 
somewhat complicated, owing to the error, which 
Lord Sheffield states that he himsdf fell into in 
his work on the commerce of the American States, 
of considering both pig snd bar iron as raw mate- 
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naif, whereat they are really maniifactured aiticlea, 
and the latter a manufacture &r advanced. The 
emelting of iron oret, and production of pig iron 
and articlei of cast iron, by meant of pit coal, 
wai an improvement brought into extensive exer- 
cite before the year 1785, at thown in the last 
Book * The ute of the tame fuel for converting 
pig iron into bar iron of good quality wat an ob- 
ject not accomplithed on an important tcale until 
somewhat later Even the former improvement, 
however, required much time to become general. 
According to a recently published summary, '{* 
founded on official documents, there were, in 1740, 
when wood charcoal was the only fuel used for the 
purpose, 59 blast-furnaces for smelting iron ores 
in Great Britain, and their annual produce was 
17,850 tons of cast iron, or, on an average, about 
294 tons per annum from each furnace By the 
year 1788, there remained onlv 24 charcoal blast- 
furnaces producing 18 100 tons of iron annually, 
or about 546 tons each on an a\ erage , this great 
increase in the quantit\ pr( ducf d by each furnace 
being chiefly attrihuti le to the substitution of 
cjlinder blowing mad ines, worked with pistons, 
for the common woodtn bellows At the same 
time there were 53 blast furnaces in operation 
with coke made from pit coal, furnishing 48,800 
tons of iron annuallj or about 9i0{ tons each, on 
an average 1 his statement makes the total num- 
ber of tum*ices at that time 77, and their gross 
produce 61 900 tons 1 796 the v^ood charcoal 
process was almost entirely given up , and parlia- 
mentary returns show that there were then 121 
blast-furnaces, producing at the rate of 1 24 879 
tons, annually which gives an average of 1032 tons 
yearly from each furnace In 1 802 the number < f 
furnaces was 168, and the produce about 170,000 
tons, which gives a somewhat lower average from 
each The progress of the applicaUon of pit coal 
to the refining of pig iron, or the manufacture of 
bar or malleable iron, cannot be show n with equal 
precision ** This operation,*' says Dr Ure, ** was 
formerly effected by the agency of wood charcoal, 
in refineries analogous to those still made use of in 
France , but, when that kind of fuel began to be 
scarce in this island, it came to be mixed with coke 
in various proportions" **The bar iron thus 
prt duced," he adds, ** was usually hard, and re- 
quired much time to convert , so that an establish- 
ment which could produce twenty tons of bar iron 
in a week was deemed considerable " The great 
importance of su'^h improvements as should enable 
English bar iron to compete successfully with that 
imported from Russia and Sweden is shown by 
the statements of several writers. Lord Sheffield, 
writing at the commencement of the penod under 
review, states that from 50,000 to 60,000 tons of 
pig iron, and between 20,000 and 80,000 tons of 
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bar iron, were made aDoiially in Bntaia , while 
the demand for the latter was from 70,000 to 
80,000 eons, of which between 50,000, and 60,000 
tons were imported, tbe value of wbicb was so 
much money paid for foreign labour. To add to 
this evil, the price of foreign iron was rising ra- 
pidly, partly owing to the immense destruction of 
the forests which supplied fuel. He adds that the 
value of labour would nse with the decrease of 
vassalage and the increase of civilization , and ob- 
serves that the surprisingly low price of iron in 
Russia at the time he wrote ** is partly accounted 
for by this circumstance, that the empress grants 
a district with the peasantry on it , and, the person 
to whom It 19 granted not paying for the latter, as 
IS usual in other countries where negroes are em- 
ploy ed the price of their labour is merely the ex- 
pense of keeping them " While he conceives that 
recent improvements justified the hope that the 
better sorts of iron might ere long be successfully 
manufactured at home, this writer expresses a 
belief, " that if the duty on the import of foreign 
iron was removed, many great iron-works would 
be immediately discontinued." ** Works would 
be neglected, he observes, ** which within a fow 
jears have cost immense sums, but would become 
useless and of no value, to the ruin of those men 
wh ) with great spirit have invested their fortunes 
HI them, under the faith and expectation that the 
duties on foreign iron would continue.' Lord 
Shtflield, nevertheless, considers that the exertions 
of the ingenious men then engaged in the business 
might in a few years enable them to stock the 
home market, and allow the duty to be taken off 
foreign iron, because it would no longer be worth 
while to import it , and be refers to an improved 
method of making coke bar iron, introduced by 
Messrs Wnght and Jesson, by which the quality 
had been improved and the quantity increased. 
This increase appeared likely to continue, ** for, as 
nearly the same number of furnaces are," be ob- 
serves, kept up as were during the war, and few 
cannon are now making, the immense quantity of 
cast iron which was annually absorbed by these 
instruments will now be converted into bar iren, 
and many of the cannon themselves will be literally 
turned into ploughshares, hoops, and nails ' * 
Maepherson, in noticing, under the date 1785, the 
efforts of Mr Cort to compete with the Swedish 
bar iron, follows up his remarks on the oational 
importance of the object aimed at by rel^ng that, 
** in consequence of the scarcity and high price of 
fuel, and of the high price of labour, some Snglish 
proprietors of iron works about this time trans- 
ferred their capitals from Ebgland to Russia, where 
they erected extensive works for rolling and slitting 
iron, and for tinning sheet iron." ** So true is it,^ 
he adds, ** that heavy taxes, the principal cause of 
the high pnee of labour, will devour themselies by 
dimmishing the number of contributors to them. 
Nor IS this the whole of the evil foreignerB are 
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theraby Mnttted m the procen of msmilietuTei^ 
the eiMfiortty of «hich hit made Great Britain 
the fiiv oommcTcial nation in the world *** Some- 
what later, in 1781, the Society of Arts offered a 
premium for the malcmg of fine bar iron with mt 
coal, oomideriiig, like Lord Sheffield, that die 
great improvemenla recentl? effected by the api- 
nted exertions of British iron manufacturers ren- 
dered the accomplishment of the desired object 
probable t 

The precise share of credit due to Oort and other 
manufacturers in the improvement of the iron 
manufacture is not very distinctly recorded, nor is 
It of material consequence Dr lire, m ho states 
that Great Bntain is indebted to Mr Cort for the 
methods now practised, tells us that he succeeded, 
after many unsuccessful experiments, “in con- 
▼erting cast non into bar iron, b) exposing it on 
the hearth of a reverberatory furnace to the flame of 
pit coal *' This method, hoi^ever did not answer 
perfectly, the quality of the metal produced by it 
being very uncertain , and it was improved upon by 
causing the operation of the reverberatory furnace, 
which is called puddling^ to be preceded by a kind 
of refinery wi h coke, to prepare the iron fur be- 
coming malleable Among Cort*s o her improve- 
ments, he substituted the use of drawing rollers or 
cylinders for the extension of bars under the ham 
mer, an improyement of gnat importance in facili- 
tating the manufacture of wrought iron % Mr 
Holland, who describes Cort as an iron master in 
the county of Gloucester, states that, ** although he 
secured his practice by a patent, he was uiibuccess- 
ful, and ruin overtook him before he could turn to 
his own advantage that scheme which was presently 
matured, and b^me so nrofitable in the hands ot 
others *’ ** The first individual who succeeded,*’ 
he adds, ** and derived from it a princely fortune, 
was a resident of South Vitales, who had the judg 
ment to perceive and the spirit to patronise the 
ingenuity of a person who, acting as his engineer, 
earned toward perfection the art of puddling The 
process was quicklv introduced into every part of 
the country where the iron trade was earned on 
besides, as the invention, bv superseding foreign 
iron, made some noise, and at the same time pro- 
mis^ well, many individuals became impressed 
with the idea not merely that iron was the most 
valuable of metals, but that its preparation was the 
direct way to wealth The infatuation was too 
powerful to be withstood , the business was rushed 
into with capitals of from 10,000/ to 100,000/ — 
iron works multiplied rapidly, the quantity pro- 
duced exceeded the consumption, competition 
reduced the pnee below the expense of manufac- 
turing, and not a few adventurers bad to tell a tale 
of disappointment and ruin **§ 

Of the vast extent of the operations gt the pnn- 
cipal British iron works some idea may be formed 
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from the statement of Lotd Shtffidd,* intended to 
show how rmnous a proposed tax on eoal would 
have been to the iron manufacture, that one oom- 
pany m Shropshire consumed fiOO tons of coal 
daily, and thm many of the manufacturers ra- 
tended te throw up their works if the tax had been 
imposed The * Statistical Account of Scotlaud,’ 
published in I792,t states that about that time the 
Carron iron worka, the establiahment of which la 
noticed in the preying Book,} gave emplovraent 
to about 1000 workmen, oonaumed 136 tons of 
coal daily, and had five blast furnaces, sixteen air 
fiirnaoes, and three cupola furnaces, and a steam- 
engine which consumra sixteen tons of coal lo 
twenty-four hours, raised four tons and a half of 
water at a stroke, and made seven strokes per 
minute The population of the parish had risen 
from 1864, in 1755, to upwards of 4000, iii 1790 
Saint Fond, who styles this the greatest iron- 
foundry in Europe, gives a very interesting de- 
scription of Its numerous buildings and powerlul 
machinery He was particularly struck with the 
extent and singular appearance of the coking fires, 
which differed materially from those at Newcastle, 
in consequence of the coal being in large pieces 
‘ There is,” he save, “ such a numerous senes of 
these places for making coke to supply so vast a 
consumption, that the air is heated to a consider 
able extent and that during the night the sky is 
entirely illuminated with the flames** “When 
one observes,** he ^ds, * at a little distance, so 
many masses of buining coal on one side, and so 
many volumes of flame darting to a great height 
above the high furnaces on the other — and at the 
same time hears the noise of weighty hammers 
striking u|)on resounding anvils mingled with the 
loud roaring of bellows,— one doubts whether he is 
at the foot of a volcano in actual eruption, or whe- 
ther lie has been transported by some magical 
effect to the brink of the cavern where Vulcan and 
hit Cv clops are occupied in preparing thunder- 
bolts **§ The British government alone were no 
me insiderable patrons of the iron manufactuie, for 
about 1795 the average quantity of metal purchased 
by the Board of Ordnance m the form of cannon, 
mortars, carronades, shot, and shells, tskmg the 
account of three years, was esbmat^ at nearly 
11,000 tons annually The East India Company 
took annually about 5000 or 6000 tons, and armed 
trading-vessels not belonging to that body were 
said to purchase shout 10,000 tons , thus making 
a total demand for such articles to the amount of 
about 26,000 tons annually || A remarkable in- 
stance of the extent of another branch of the manu- 
facture IS rdated by Maepherson under the date 
1788, m an order given to the celebrated English 
mamitfscturer, Mr Wilkmson, far iron piptng to 
the extent effortg nu/e#, to be need for supplying 
Pans with water The Soaely of Aria, in men- 
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tioning this order, etatei tint tbe ileaBi-cngi&ei 
required for the weter-worke were also lupplied 
from England, and deaignatoa the whole **the 
lai^eat a^ moat uaefol apparatus modem times 
can boast of*’* The extendi use of cast iron m 
engineermg works has been already noticed m con- 
nexion with the labours of Tdford , but one other 
structure, the cast iron bndge orer the nver Wear, 
at Sunderland, claims special notice on account of 
Its extraordinary dimensions. The arch, which 
IB a segment of a very large circle, is of 236 feet 
span, and 94 feet above the level of the water, so 
that vessels of 300 tons burden can pass under it, 
by lowering their top-gallant masu It was pro- 
jected by, and principally erected with the capital 
of, Mr ^^land Burdon, who designed it about 
the year 1790, and obtained an act of parliament 
for building it two years later , and the total coat of 
the undert&ing, including the purchase of femes 
and other incidental expenses, was 41,800/ 1 
Iron appears to have been first used for the con- 
struction of boats about 1787, by Mr Wilkinson, 
and shortly afterwards sheet copper was tried for 
a similar purpose X The manufacture of cast 
iron pots and pans for culinary and various other 
purposes, for the method of casting, annealing, and 
tinning of which a patent had been granted in 
1779 to a person named Taylor, of Birmingham, § 
hul now attained considerable importance Large 
pans, or eopperv, for the use of the sugar manu- 
factones lu the West Indies, are among the articles 
enumerated bv Samt-Fond as the productions of 
the Carron foundry 

Lord Sheffield states that, although the destruc- 
tion of the woods had almost put an end to the 
iron works of Ireland, recent improvements in 
making iron had encouraged their revival Some 
steam-engines, he adds, were then erecting, and 
the Irish manufactures of iron were rapidly in- 
creasing On a subsequent page he says, ** It has 
been generally suppos^ that Ireland has great 
disadvantages in working iron mines, when com- 
pared with Great Britain , but the reason does not 
appear, unless it should arise from want of capital 
in general it may be observed that the private 
capitals of English manufacturers at present combat 
the purse of Ireland, in the hands of a bountiful 
and liberal parliament, but, if Englishmen will 
employ their capitals in Russia, why should they 
not employ them in Ireland ?*’|| In France, also, 
iron manufactures were making some progress 
when the Revolution broke out. Saint-Fond, idter 
alluding to tbe cokina estaiblishments of his own 
country, says, Thanks to the government and to 
a nch and enterprismg company, an iron-foundry, 
which will soon nval the b^ works of that kind 
in England, is established at Creuxot, near Mont- 
cenis, in Burgundy, and, ffiough the place m 
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which It m erected wax ongtiislW sterile and boIh 
tary, it is now oovered with habitations. The 
abundsnea of coal, the aimpla mode of prepanng 
It at a Bubstitate for wood, and the mMels fur- 
nished by the ingenious WilkinsiMi, have wformed 
wonders, and have given birth to an CBUnlishment 
which IB truly wor&y of a great natmo ” In a 
subsequent passage he ipeaks of the machines for 
bonng cannon in this foundry as little, if at all, in- 
ferior to those of Carron They were impelled by 
water, which was raised by steam-engines * 

The extent of tbe iron manufactures of France 
in 1789 IB shown by Chaptal’s valuable work on 
the commerce and manufacturing industry of that 
country, from which it appears that there were at 
that time 202 high furnaces and 76 of the kind 
known as Catalan foiges (forges k la ratalane), 
for the smelting of iron ore, and 792 refimng fur- 
naces The smelting furnaces produced altogether, 
in the above year, 61,549,500 kilogrammes, or 
about 30,295 tons, of pig iron (font en gueuse), 
and 7,579,200 kilogrammes, or about 8730 tons, 
of cast iron (funte moulee) , and the above quan- 
tity of pig iron yielded, by refinery, 46,805,900 
kilogrammes, or about 23,037 tons, of marketable 
iron t Brissot, in his treatise upon the commerce 
of North America, which was published shortly 
after the close of the war of independence, states 
that the inhabitants of the Umtra States had at- 
tempted to make iron and steel, and that many 
roanufactones hud been set up at New York, m 
New Jersey, and m Pennsylvania In this esse 
the destniction of the forests for foiel was a positive 
advantage, since it prepared the ground for agri- 
cultural operations. **It is impossible,” says a 
wnter quoted by Bnssot, speaking of New Jersey, 
** to travel across this province without meeting 
with some little iron forges. If a propnetor has a 
great marsh full of wood, and that he wishei to 
clear it, he begins by making a dyke at one ex- 
tremity to stop the water of the rivulets which run 
across it He fixes in this water the wheels ne- 
cessary for the manufacture of iron, &c ” And 
in a small number of years,” he adds, '* the tra- 
veller, who bad seen in passing by nothing but a 
vast pond foil of trees thrown down, and hM heard 
the noise of hammers and anvils, sees well-enclosed 
fields, vast meadows,” Ac Bnssot considered 
that, having iron mines, abundance of the best 
fuel, and English industry to direct their operations, 
the North Americans would not be long before they 
might renounce foreign aid in manufaetORs of von, 
prhaps with the exception of nails, whi^ would 
long be made chemr in Europe, owing to the low 
price of labour. They had, however, commenced 
even this manufacture m one of the States. The 
following compliment to British mamifoctures, 
coming from a Frenchman, u too gratifying to be 
passed over. After stating that both dunng the 
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war peace some exports of iron had 

been made (rom France to the United States, but 
that they had not succeeded, Brissot adds, ** Ac* 
customen, according to the pnnciides of monopo- 
lisers, who ha?e hitherto directed our foreign com- 
merce, to furuirii our colonies ^ith brittle utensils, 
and otherwise very impesfoct, our merchants were 
willing to treat the independent Americans like 
their slaves in their islands , and the Americans 
refused our merchandise They said, that we did 
not even know how to make nails , and, in strict 
truth, they were right in their assertion They 
preferred the iron and steel of England, althougn 
the duties on exportation increased their dear- 
ness 

The importance attained during this period by 
the manufactures of copper is indicated b} the fact 
that, in the vear 1791, the quantity of wrought 
copper exported from this countrv amounted to 
3082 tons, and the value to 358,844/ , in addition 
to ^hich the exports of brass and plated goods 
amounted to 2324 tons, valued at 209,769/ thus 
making the total qiianntv of exported goods, com- 
posed vkholl) or partially of copper, 5406 tons, 
amounting in value to 568,613/ 1 By referring to 
the statisucs of the Cornish copper mines in the 
preceding period,^ it may be seen how greatly the 
produce must have increased From another au- 
thority It appears that, from 1796 to 1800, the 
average annual produce of these mines was 5174 
tons of pure copper, and that in the next quinquen- 
nial period It- was somewhat more § The mines 
of Anglesea, and those in other parts of England 
and Wales, also yielded so plentifullv, that this 
country, instead of being, as formerl}, dependent 
upon foreigners for the greater part of her sup 
plies, became, previously to 1793, one of the prin- 
cipal markets for the supply of copper to others , 
and this notwithstanding the greatly increased de- 
mand at home for maritime purposes || What 
was the gross produce of the British copper-mines 
we are not informed , but, according to a tabular 
statement given by McCulloch, the produce of ore 
from the Cornish mines, in 1801, was 56,611 tons, 
which yielded nearly 5268 tone of fine copper 
The value of the ores is given as 476,313/ Ir , and 
the average standard price of copper as 117/ 5r 
per ton, which, as will be seen by reference to the 
preceding B M)k, is considerably higher than at the 
commencement of the present period It is stated 
10 Rees*s Cvclopaedia, that from the time when 
the price fell, in consequence of the discovery of 
the Anglesea mines, it never exceeded 84/ per 
ton until 1791 In the next year it reached 100/ 
per ton, and in 1799 it rose to 124/ In the early 
part of the last-mentioned year sixty copper-mines 
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were at work in Cornwall , but most of them were 
recently opened, and one half of the number had 
not begun to yield ores The mining distnct of 
Devonshire was then nsing to some importance 
The tin-mines of that distnct had gradually sunk 
into insignificance , and, although copper had been 
discovered there, ‘*it is probable,** observes the 
author of the article above referred to, ** that before 
1800 the mines of Devon, which are mostly situate 
within a few miles of the town of Tavistock, did 
not yield more in any one year than about 100 tons 
of hne copper , and even this waa a very recent 
discovery ** After the above date the Devonshire 
mines increased considerably in productivenesa 
In 1799 the Birmingham manufacturers of articles 
in which copper formed a part became ao alarmed 
at the high price of that metal, that they applied to 
parliament, desiring to have restrictions imposed 
upon Its exportation, and such regulations laid on 
the trade as would, in effect, have kept the price 
below a certmn maximum rate Their demand 
was warmly supported by the premier, and ** the 
contest that ensued between the miners and the 
manufacturers,** to quote the language of the authi r 
of the article * Mining ’ in Rees's Cyclopaedia, “pro- 
duced many cunous documenta, which were laid 
before the committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to investigate the subject, and from 
which we arc now enabled to state particulars of 
the mines of Cornwall more exactly than could 
have been obtained jj^sd not such an occasion called 
them forth The maitor came fullv before parlia- 
ment, the good sense of which defeated the im- 
politic wishes of the proposers of the restrictions, 
and left a ministrv unsLcustomed to defeat m a 
minority on the question '* 

A very full account of the extensive copper 
works connected with the Par\s mountain, near 
Amlwlch, in Anglesea, is contained in the ' Journal 
of a Tour through North Wales, and part of 
Shropshire,' published in 1797, by Arthur Aik in, 
who for many years, at a subsequent period, filled 
the ofSce of stcretary to the Society of Arts From 
this work It apmars that the poorer ores were 
smelted at Amlwlch, while those of richer quality 
were sent to furnaces belonging to the same com- 
pany at Swansea, and at Stanley near Liverpool 
The number of smelters employed near the mines 
was about 90, and of miners about 1200, who 
worked by the piece, and earned generally from 
It to It Sd per diem The produce was fluctu- 
ating, but Aikin aays, “The rarya mine baa fur- 
nished from 5000 to 10,000 torn [of ore] per 
quarter, exclusive of what ii procured from the 
sulphate of copper m lolution , and, aa the two 
minci employ nearly equal numbers of workmen, 
they probably aflbra about the tame quantity of 
ore " Among the adjuncto to the copper works 
werp a manufacture of sulphur, which was pro- 
duct in the operation of Toaatmg the ore, muted, 
refined, end cast into conei for lato , and a rollmg- 
miU for grinding the matenals for fire-brieke. A 
separate company manufectured green vitriol and 
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alum at the same place. About thirty years pre- 
viously there were not more than half a-dozen 
houses in the whole parish, but the dories gave 
support at this time to a population of 4000 or 
5000 persons, of whose character Aikin gives a 
\ery gratifjing account “ I am acquainted,” he 
Ba>B, “ witli no place the manners of which are 
so unexceptionable (as far, at least, as a stranger 
IB enabled to judge of them) as Amlwlch, and the 
fa\ourable opinion which 1 was led to entertain of 
them, on first visiting the town last jear, is con- 
firmed by what I have observed at present Not 
a single instance have I known of drunkenness, 
not one quarrel ha\e I witnessed during two very 
crowded market-dajs, and one of them a day of 
unusual indulgence, that I passed at this place, 
aim I belie\e no gaol, or bridewell, or bouse of 
confinement exists in the tow n or neighbourhood 
Most of the miners are Methodists, and to the pre- 
\ulence of this religious sect is chiefly to be attri- 
buted the good order that is so conspicuous 
In a subsequent part of the same work, Aikin de- 
scribes the copper and brass works at Holywell, 
belonging to the Anglesea companies Here the 
copper was received from Swansea and Stanley in 
the form of solid bheks, or pigs, remelted and 
cast into plates, which were cut into strips by 
strong shears worked by a water wheel, then ex- 
tended, and m tde smooth and of uniform thick- 
ness, by rolling between iron c\ linders , hardened , 
heated to redness, suddenh cooled in water, and, 
if nccessarj, again rolled out and polished The 
sheets of copper thus prepared were applied to 
many different purposes “ Some,” observes Aikin, 
** are cut out in a circular form, and carried to the 
battering miUs^ where they are subjected to the 
rapid action of hammers moved by water, and, as 
the workman turns the plate round and round 
under the hammer, it is made to assume the form 
of a basin of any sue or depth These are after- 
wards annealed in a furnace heated to a full red 
heat Copper pans of \ery large dimensions are 
beat out in this manner ” Other plates were cut 
into strips for the manufacture of wire, which is 
stated to have been one of the most curious and 
entertaining parts of the business ** But the 
greater part of the copper sheets,” says our author, 
** are used in this form for sheathing large ships 
They are applied only of a single thickness, and 
joined together by copper bolts The sheets are of 
different degrees of thickness the greatest for men- 
of-war and Indiamen , the least for cutters, or even 
lo^ boats, which have of late been coppered ” 
** The arts and manufactures also,” he adds, 
” create a large demand for plates and sheets of 
copper , and not a few are purchased by the East 
India Company, who export them to China, where 
thej are used to dir tea upon ” Besides the manu- 
facture of plates, there was in this establishment a 
forge or furnace for casting various articles of brass 
and copper, both for ordinary purposes, ** and also 
for bracelets, and certain pieces in the form of a 
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horse-shoe,” which were exported in vast quan- 
tities to Africa, where the former were worn by the 
natives for ornament, and the latter used as money, 
under the name of mantlias Large copper bolts 
for ship-building, sometimes as much as eight or 
ten feet long, were also among the articles fabn- 
cated at Hoi} well Many of the copper plates ex- 
ported from this place were beautifully polished in 
a lathe , and some of the pans, made very broad 
and shallow, were sent to Africa, to be used in the 
manufacture of salt from sea water, by evaporation 
in the sun All the copper and brass articles were 
shipped on the Dee, just below the manufacture, 
and sent to the great warehouses of the company 
at Liverpool, whence many were distributed to 
Ijondon, America, India, and various other places, 
and the whole of the moving-power required by 
the vaiious machines was supplied by the stream 
from the hoi} well of St Winifred (whence the 
town takes its name), to great water wheels of 
cast iron • 

Considerable changes took place in the British 
tin-trade towards the close of the eighteenth cen- 
turv, at which time the produce of the mines was 
gradually increasing, though not to an} great extent. 
The revival of trade, consequent upon the restora- 
tion of peace with the North American colonies, 
occasioned some advance in the price of tin , but 
this circumstance, by bringing too plentiful a sup- 
ply into the market, produced after a time a de- 
pression of price, which was very severely felt 
among the Cornish miners t About the same 
time, also, the importation of Banca tin, which was 
hrst brought to this country in 1787, | aided the 
fall in the price oi British tin, and would probably 
have affected it still more but for the nearly simul- 
taneous opening of a new and most important mar- 
ket in China, b} the East India Company,§ the 
circumstances of which are related in the ' Tians- 
actions of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce,’ for the }ear 
17Q2 The preface to that volume speaks of the 
event as ” the reiival of the tin-trade from Great 
Britain to India and China ” and a pamphlet 
quoted by Anderson || under the vear 1677, which 
he sax B was ” possibly by Sir Josiah Child,” shows 
that tin was at that time exported by the East India 
Company. The re-optning of the trade was ef- 
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fleeted by Mr. jQkorge Unwin, who, in a letter ad- 
dreaeed to dio Society in 1191, deecnbee himself 
at ** Superviier of the Exports of Tin beyond the 
Cape of Oo^ Hope He states, in this commu- 

nication, that his plan had met with the most won- 
derful success both in India and China, especially 
in the latter market, where, in the previous year, 
between 100 and 800 tons of Cornish tin had met 
with a ready sale, “ and produced a balance of 
about 35 per cent, to pay all charges, with a re- 
quisition to this country to increase the quantity 
for the China market to upwards of 1200 tons.” 
Id consequence of this new demand the price of 
tin in Cornwall rose, according to Unwin's ac- 
count, from 58 j to 12^ per cwt , and, he adds, 
** for these two ^ears past the tin-trade of ('‘ornwall 
IS now in the most Bourishmg state possible, and 
every man, woman, and child who can work m 
tin-works, mav find constant employment ** “ So 

brisk,” he liirther say*, “ is the home trade that the 
East India Conipan\ will not be supplii-d with the 
qnantitv recommended to be sent out this sioson to 
the China market alone *' The precise effect of this 
new commerce upon the mining interest of Corn- 
wall IS shown by a statement appended to his letter, 
from which it appears that the quantity of block 
till made in that county in the year ending Michacl- 
maa, 1789, was about 3000 tons, which, at the 
market price of 56/. per ton, amounted to 114,050/ , 
while in the next year but one — the twelve m mrhs 
ending Michaelmas, 1191— although the quantity 
raised was about the same, the balance of price in 
favour of the county was 33 950/ , because 800 tuns 
were purchased for India and China, at the rate of 
62^ per ton, producing 49,600/ , and the remain- 
ing 2200 tons were sold in the Eurojiean market 
at the advanced price of 12/ per ton, producing 
158,400/ thus making the total value 208,000/ 
Mr Unwin states that he had laboured indefa- 
tigahly fur nearU three years to bring about this 
commercial revolution , and the Society of Arts 
presented their gold medal to him in acknowledg 
mrnt of their high sense of his public services 
In a note dated November, 1191, he says that the 
Company had contracted for a supply of from 800 
to 1200 tons, for the following season, at 71/ per 
too, delivered on hoard their vessels * (in London, 
It would appear from another authoritv ) , but on 
the renewal of their charter in the following year 
they agreed to take 800 tons annually at 75/ , and 
offered to purchase half as much more at 68/ I3r. 
4 </. per ton t Between 1183 and 1190 the pro- 
portion of British tin exported was seven-tenths of 
the produce of the mines, and in the next ten years 
It was three-fourths of the whole ; after this the 
proportion of exports to home consumption rapidly 
dmuniihed, owing to the greatly increased demand 
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for various domestic manufiuHures. The average 
annual ainsiimption m this country from 1 183 to 
1190 was 926 tons, and from 1191 to 1800 only 
154 tons ; but it subsequently increased so much 
that the average for the next decennial period wsb 
1118 tons As the most accessible portions of ore 
were those first operated upon by the miners, it 
became necessarv, in order to meet the continued 
and increasing demand for tin. to go deeper and 
deeper, and often to work mines under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty and danger ; sometimes 
in situations where nothing but the gigantic power 
of the steam-engine could prevent tlie tiorks from 
being overwhLlmed hy the influx of water either 
from springs or from the sea * 

According to the statements of Rees, thb total 
quantity of tin raised in Oornwall and ^vonshire 
from 11^0 to 1190 was 29,583 tons, or 2958 tons 
annimlh on an average; and the total quantity 
from 1190 to 1 800 was 32,450 tons, which gives an 
annual averoge of 3245 tons The average price per 
ton in the former period was 68/ 2s per ton, which 
makes the entire annual value about 201.289/, 
and in the latter period 13/ If per ton, making 
the annual value about 231,041/ 1 The importance 


* As one instance ninnn<{ inan% which mij^ht be raferreil to of the 
dauntless inKeniiity md verse\irniM.e of the Loniuh miners in the 
{lursu t of ore im li r tl t |>re item diffltullies mav notice a singiil ir 
tin mini neir Pensniice kiionn liv the name of tlie Wherrv mine 
The lullowiDff d Uilt n ptitinK thiH cunoim wi rk are cnndenseil fk-om 
No 6VR f the 1 unv M i».a/ine «hi hwirk refirs to a paper by 
Mr Jolin llankii s in one I the earlv ^ Inmes ut the Onrunall Qeo. 
lifrieal SM-iity s Traiiu ti us is lU iiilh nt> In manv other oases 
the work! or eacaiati >ns uf mines hart lawn cairied Co a eonsider 
abh dimance under the sti. uMhoigh the shafts by nhich Um*} are 
BppnidLh«d o| II on drv iaii^ 4>ut in this mine the shaft itself as well 
as thi ..nller es or lateral ncaratmns waa situated In the midst of the 
sea The lint ath mt ts t > BorV the ori at this place wIiLre it Iniil 
l«in discovertal o«in. to sniill vei s la>inK vUil leupon a rurky shoal 
whi h uns left ei[>osed at I w water wire made about the beKWafciir 
of hr riKhti enth centurv I iit ifli r ear iv atiug to a very small extent 
the origin il minirs atainl md thur works. About 17*8 an enter 
pnsinK miner named TTi mas ( urtis wlio hod only a capital of tcu 
pounds at i imniund renewed the attempt the difficulties of whieii 
mav be i inieived ir im tlie farts that the shoal lay alarut 180 Ikthumi 
from the Imaih that tin rwk was covered uiih water for about ten 
muDilis in tin vear that thi depth of witer on It was os much as 18 
feet It Birl ig tides and th t the prevailing winds omasiouetl a great 
surf even in suiiuiier and in uinni taiiseit the sea to lairst over Uie 
nick in s If h a manner as I > rendi r all attem) ts to aarry uo minini, 
operalioos inavailin), C urtis uiiikl luilv work at hia excavation, in 
the Arst mala ce, durin., Ihi short time that the rock was exposed at 
low wsl r, and even ibis timi was al*r dgi d bv the neeesstty or amjav 
mgtbeex avail >n of water before procieding to work bntaftertttie 
siimm i« had liefii thus s|>ent in sinking the pump-shaft, he was 
aiui led to construct a turret i f tlmU r, twenty bet iiigh and twenty ftve 
Inehes equara, over Uit mouth of the shaft so as to exeinde the wab r 
ftom It This turret was siipi vrted hv milined liars uf iron , nnd at 
Its npimr oxtremity a platform waa Aned to support a wimUaic. Hie 
« wne BOt. however Mimiletilv txrluded by the turret, for It m»t 
nly made tli w ly into tlie shaft, out also by ciwviees in the toek int i 
the laleml workings Owing lo these and iilher difleulttea. die mine 
oonld only lie w irked during the short interval of Ihir weather lu 
sumiBer yet tlie rich quality of die ore rendaMd the nndarlBkl i, 
highly proAtable to Curtis and others whohad asektodhim widi laean^ 
to tarry on hu undertaking In 1*98 do woe mised to the value f 
"“'‘Ml and there wne everv praspert of Un workinge being gieadv 
tended. Hubeequmtly, a steam engine was neeted on the enore t • 
Bid dia operations of the mine and a wooden bndm was eoiutniati'd 
to eqpport die nuchinery eomecbiig H wdb the shaft, and to alfuid 
amiier man na of eommunleation with die shore, for the oonveyoiioa of 
the ore fcc **Thus observee our anthority * dldfUantortalnguIar 
artne eortinae to be worked, dll U had yiehlad 10.0001 wmdl « dn 
«n when a period wne put In its usefulaMs, almost as remarkable as 
the ciieninelaacas eannerted with ks origin. An AaertdnnvBrtel broke 
ftnm Ms anabnvwge in Ownvn* Lake (the name uf a amnll bog or «u 
eltnn^ naav Phnaanae), and itrlklag against Un ilagn oanrtraeted 
ont In the sen on the slwnl denmllehM tin mnohtne^fJUlMl Un adne 
widi wntor, and Ibas pat an and m the miwtaSum * 
i HM nbovB rtrtenimts of naniinl value on obtained hy oonputu 
Uto fton dn prlae par toB and do Dot igvae wMh the flgBinc of lees t 
but die dlscrepaneies are soeh as may have been occaaioned liy cleneii 
or typogniphiaal emm in Us wgih 




of our manufactureB of tin about 1*]81 m referred 
to in the proceedings of the General Chamber of 
ManufscturerB of Great nritaiu upon the French 
treaty The comnuttee of manufacturers com- 
plain of the omission from the treaty of * a class 
of manufsctores formed of a material tor which 
this island was pro-eminently renowned from its 
first discoveiy and they add, “ your committee , 
allude to our manufactures of Un, which has of 
late been worked up into so many new ahapea 
by the invention of English artificers.** ** This 
omission,*’ they proce^ to observe, ** is the 
more remarkable, becauae umirouqU tin is one 
of the articles admitted from England into France, 
even by the prohibitory edict of July the 17th, 
1785 **• 

The manufacture of pewter received some check 
during the present period, probably less fiom the 
advance in the price of tin, which appears to have 
had some effect, than from the great miprovcments 
effected in the manufacture of domestic utensils of 
earthenware, and their con<(equent introduction 
into housLs of almoat every clasa Vk hile, how 
ever, plates and dishes of pewter were thus gra 
dually falling into disuse, a superior allo} of some- 
what similar character, called Britannia metal, or 
sometimes Prince s metal, was coming to be ex- 
tensively applied to the fabrication of almost ever} 
kind of article produced by the silversmith fur 
table furniture, an application to which atrong 
inducements were offered by the extreme facility 
w iih winch it may be converted into an\ required 
t irm by casting, rolling, stamping, or moulding 
w'lth suitable implements , its moderate price , and 
i<B near resemblance to silver in appearance Mr 
Holland states that the cumixibition and application 
o( this alloy on a lar^e scale was commenced at 
Sheffield, which IS still the prncipal seat of the 
manufacture, about the year 1770, by two mdi- 
viduals named Jeaaop and Hancock f 

Reapecting maiiufacturea of lead we poaseaa no 
statistical for the period under consideration, 
nor 18 there anything remarkable to state reapecting 
the processes of mining and smelting. Saint 
Fond mentions the lead works of Tindrum, or 
Tvndrum, which are on the border of Argyleahire 
and Perthfihire , but he atatea that they were very 
negligently managed A mixture of charcoal and 
turf waa used in smeltins the ore , but m what 
proportion he was not mmrm^ The ingenious 
Frenchman appears to have found the managers of 
these works somewhat chary of imparting inform- 
ation, for he obaervea, in connexion with them, 
that ** the English, as well as the Dutch, are very 
reserved in explaining their processea, even in the 
moat ammle arts, which they always exercise with 
a kind of mystery *’ ** It is not so,** he adds, “ m 
France there the managers of the moat interesting 
establishments are, in general, very complaisant, 
and frankly oommunioate to a stranger all the m- 
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formation he can desire *** The manulaGture of 
lead ahot was greatly unproved the pa- 

tented ip 1782 by a plumber or Bttstol, named 
Watte, who mixed a small qugntity of arsenic with 
the le^, m grder to make it more solid and more 
certain to form spherical particles when poured 
through a cullender or perforated plate, and also 
introduced the practice of dropping the shot as it 
IS formed, from the top of a high tower, so as to 
insure the setting of the metal before it reaches 
the water into which the nevily made shot falls 
The idea of making shot by thus pouring melt^ 
lead from a great elevation is said to have origin- 
ated in a dream , and the experiment was first 
tried at the tower of the church of St Mary Red- 
cliffe, at Bristol Watts secured his invention by 
patent, and then sold it, it has been stated for 
10,000 , to parties possessed of sufficient capita] 
to enable them to bring it into profitable operation 
The process has long since become public property , 
and the lofty slender towers erected in several 
towns for the manufacture of shot form by no 
means the least remarkable of the man> structures 
calLd into existence by various branches of manu- 
facturing industry f 

Of the metalline manufactures not already 
treated of, that of steel claims some notice, espe- 
cially in connexion with the introduction of cast 
(fee/, which was first manufactured by a person 
n imed Huntsman, of Atterchffe, near Sheffield, m 
or about the year 1770 1 “He pursued the ex- 
pel imeiit,** observes Mr Holland, **with complete 
success, and was for some time the only noted 
manufacturer of an article which, beanng his 
name, is still held in high estimation His success 
gave rise to competition, and Mr Booth, of Brush 
House, established extensive and succesaful works 
at Rotherham ** ‘ The refining of steel, however,** 
he adds, ** has decayed at the latter place, in con- 
sequence of the amazing extent to which the art la 
practised and the business carried on in the neigh- 
bouring town of Sheffield ** '1 he supenor qualities 
of cost steel have led to its extensive substitution 
for bar or shear steel m the manufacture of cutting 
instruments and various other articles, and, to 
adopt the language of the wnter just quoted, Shef- 
field ** has not only become by far the largest 
laboratory and empunum in the world for cast 
steel, but, m consequence of being the seat of the 
cutlery and edge-tool trades in general, the facili- 
ties fur experiment and adaptation on the spot 
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t Mr Hollaad itatai tliot Watte propoeed witli the esSi kf money 
whici ho reeeie td for hu potent to biiUA a orerat iSChfoai 
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have enabled the Sheffield steel makers to surpass 
all ntliers mllss petfection to which they have csi^ 
ried this dfnportant branch of our national in- 
dustry** **ft IS,” he adds, “ a remarkable fact, 
that this very town, which was formerly indebted 
to Styria for the steel u^ed in its manufactures, 
now e\ports a material of its own conversion to 
the Austnan forges, and other places on the conti- 
nent of Europe ** 

It IB a somewhat curious hct that scarcel) any- 
thing IB known directly respecting the early fabri- 
cation of military w eapons in England , and that 
Hutton and Hunter, the historians of the principal 
seats of the manufacture of cutlery in this countn, 
should have been unable to produce sati8fBctoi\ 
evidence of their inhabitants haiing lieen, as there 
18 reason to think they probably were, engaged in 
the maiufacture of arms In Hunter's account of 
the earl> manufactures of Sheffield, it is stated that 
of the manufacture of arms at Sheffield we ha\e 
no d rect information, and that ” all the articles 
enumerated in the ordinances for the goveniment 
of Hallamshire, and in the later act of inconiora 
tion, are instruments of peace ” ” And yet,” it is 
added, ” in an age when there was so large a de- 
mand for weapons of that description, which could 
be conveniently made along with what arc known 
to have been among the manufactures of Sheffield, 
It is probable enough that her artists might be em- 
ploved in their fabrication ”* About the >ear 
1689 some efforts were made to improve the 
manufacture of swords fir the arm\, and a com- 
pany was incorporated fur making hollow sword 
blades in Cumberland and the adjacent counties 
This company w's empowered to purchase lands, 
to erect mills, and to bring over and employ a 
great number of German artificers , but the pro- 
ject faileil, and the original patentees sold their 
rights to a company of London merchants, who, 
apparently in disregard of the object for which the 
original association was formed, availed themselves 
of the powers of the patent to purchase lands out 
of the forfeited estates in Ireland, to the annual 
value of 20,000 f In order to protect the British 
manufacture of such weapons, the importation of 
foreign swords from Germany and other countries 
was prohibited by an act passed in the reign of 
James II under heavy penalties, but the effect 
of this restriction appears to have been to bnng 
the manufacture into a very low state, since the 
parsimony of the sword-cutlers led them, when 
unchecked by foreign competition, to employ in- 
ferior materials and workmanship To so dis- 
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graceful a state was the home manufacture thus 
brought, that, about the year IISS, it has been 
stated that *' an English officer would not trust his 
life to the hazard of the probable failure of his 
English sword-blade, upon any coiiEideraUon what- 
ever,” and consequently the London sword-sellers 
petitioned the lords of the treasury for permission 
to import German swords free of duty, a meamre 
which, by drawing public attention to the subject, 
led to great improvements In consequence of 
this petition, the Earl of Surrey (afterwards the 
fourteenth Duke of Norfolk) addressed a letter, 
dated October 1, 1783, to Mr Eyre, of Sheffield, 
requesting such information from anv of the Shef 
field manufocturera as might enable him, as he 
expressed it, ” to remove so disgraceful a reflection 
on English ingenuity ” as that implied in the ap 
plication Eyre forwarded an extract of this letter 
to Mr Thomas Gill, an ingenious Birmingham 
manufacturer, who, in the following December, 
memonaiised the lords of the treasury, stating that 
he ould make swords of as good quality as those 
of Germanv, and requesting a comparative trial 
The public trial desired by Gill was delayed bv 
circumBtancea which it la unneceBaary here to enter 
into, but It was brouc:ht about a few years latec. 
owing to the demand for 10,000 horsemen's swords 
for the East India Company, in 1786 The com 
panv divided thiir orders between English and 
German manufacturers, and, on the petition of 
Mr Gill, who made aome of the swords, a public 
examination of their quality was dt termini on 
Every blade was, accosiin^lv, tested by a machine 
recommended by Matthew Boulton, of Soho, for 
trying the temper by forcing it into a curve to such 
an extent as to reduce the length from thirty -six 
inches to twentv-nine inches and a half , and the 
result of this severe trial was that 2650 of Gill s 
swords bore the test, while only four were rejected 
Of the German swords the proportionate num- 
ber rejected was as thirteen to one of those made 
by Gill, the respective numbers being 1400 re- 
ceived and 28 rejected , while of the swords fur- 
nished by other British cutlers only 2700 were 
received to 1084 rejected, the state of the manu 
facture being so low that rather more 4han two- 
sevenths of the whole number of blades furnished 
by the ordinary sword-cutlers were unfit to bear 
the required test In addition to the above-men- 
tioned trial, Gill proved the excellent quality of 
his swords by stnking them flat-wsys upon a slab 
of cast-iron, and edgeways upon a cylinder of 
wrought-iroD For the latter purpose a gun-barrel 
was frequently used, and it is stated that the 
swords were so tough, though msde of cast steel, 
that, after cutting a gun-barrel asunder, the blade 
might be wound round the barrel like a riband 
and afterwards restored to its onginal straightness, 
excepting at the point Such was the celebrity 
obtained by Mr Gill's swords that even German 
officers applied to him for them , and he did not 
confine bis attention to the improvement of their 
more essential qualities, but devoted it also to the 
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means of decoration by blueing, gliding, and em- 
bosbing ♦ 

The manufacture of guns, which has. since be- 
come so important a branch of the industrr of 
Birmingham, appears to have been established at 
that place about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Tradition, according to Hutton, tells 
that king William III was once lamenting that 
guns were not manufactured in his own dominions, 
but that he w as obliged to procure them frt m Hol- 
land at a great expense and with greater ditficultv 
Sir Richard Newdigate, one of the members for 
the count\ being present, told the king that genius 
resided in Warwickshire, and that he thought his 
CO istituents would answer his majesty's wishes 
“The king," Hutton adds, “ was pleased with the 
lemark, and the member posted to Birmingham 
l^pon application to a person in Digbeth, whose 
name 1 forget, the pattern was executed with pre- 
cision, and, when presented to ihe royal board, 
gi\e entire satisfaction Orders were inimediateh 
issued f»r large numbers, which ha\e been so fre- 
quenth repeated thit they never htet their road , 
and the ingenious artists have been so ampH re- 
warded that the\ have rolU 1 in their carnages to 
this da^ " “ Thus," quaintly observes our author, 
“ the same instrument which is death to one man 
IS genteel life to another **f The extent of the 
gun manufacture about the xear 1787 is indicated 
b\ an account given b\ Macplierson of the prin- 
cipil articles exported to \frica in that >ear, from 
winch It appears that the " iron-ware, including 
guns, cutlasses," &c , supplied to that market 
amounted to the value of 43,515/. He adds, in a 
nite, that “it was said that the manutacture of 
Birmingham guns for the African market gues 
cmplo\ment to between four and hve thousand per- 
sons "J Saiiit-Fond, in a note, the object of 
which IS to induce his countrvmen to allow the 
importation of British manufactures on payment 
of duty, and to apply a portion of such duty to the 
encouragement of those of F ranee, observes that bv 
such policy, and owing to the intelligence and at- 
tfiitiun of the niinisier Benezeeb, the French 
had, at Versailles, “ a manuf ictory of hre-arms of 
a finer finish and more exquisite workmanship, 
and also at a much cheaper price, than any made 
in London "§ 

The manufacture of locks has long formed an 
important branch of British industri , the locks 
of Wolverhampton, at which place the manufacture 
was formerly carri^ on almost exclusivel} , having 
been in repute two or three centuries ago Dr 
Plot, in his * Natural History of Staffordshire,’ 
published in 1686, notices the pre-eminence of the 
blacksmiths of Wolverhampton in making locks 


* llie above pertienlnn nre derived from a iwp^ entitled Reaol 
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for doors. “ They make them," he says, ** in amji^ 
SIX, eight, or more in a suit, aopording as the chap- 
man bespeako them, whereof tfie keya shall neither 
of them open each other’s lock, yet one master-keif 
shall open them all , so that, thme locks being set 
upon the doors of a house, and the inferior keys 
kept by distinct servants, though neither of them 
can come at each other’s charge, yet the master can 
come at them all ’’ Nor was this all that was ac- 
complished by the ingenuity of the locksmiths, for 
we are informed that the master could, by a pe- 
culiar or extraordinary turn of his key, render the 
lock incapable of being opened by that in the poa- 
session of the servant , and that they could construct 
locks which would show how often they had besn 
0 {)ened and shut, even to 300, 500, or loOO times. 
Others were made with chimes to play at any hour 
to which they might be set “ And these locks," 
he adds, “ they make either with brau or iron 
boxes so curiously polished and the keys to finely 
wrought, that ’tis not reasonable to think they 
were ever exceeded, unless by Tubal-Caiu, the in- 
spired artificer in brass and iron."* Ingenious as 
were these and many later contrivances, they were 
completely eclipsed, in point of security, by the 
celebrated lick patented about the year 1784 by 
Jo&eph Bramah, the inventor of many other 
highly ingenious and yaluable machinea The 
principle of security adopted in this lock appears, 
irom a paper read in 1827 by Mr Ainger to the 
Roial lnstitution,t to ha\e been known to the 
ancient Egy ptians at least four thousand years since; 
but It docs not appear to have been known m 
England, or even in Europe, until re-invented 
about 1774 by Mr Barron, whose patent lock, in 
addition to the ordinary security afforded by wards, 
or obstacles so placed as to interfere w ith the pas- 
sage of any but the proper key, had two or more 
tumblers, or pieces of metal so disposed as to pre- 
vent the bolt from moving unless while they 
are held away from it by the action of the key 
Bramidi, by a different application of the same 
principle, and without the use of wards, which, 
from circumstances which it is unnecessary here 
to explain, cannot in any ca«e afford perfect se- 
curity, was enabled to construct locks which baffled 
the ingenuity of the most ingenious pickers, and 
which might be infinitely varied, so aa to prevent 
the possibility of unlocking by anv but the proper 
key I These contrivances may be fiurly conei- 
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dered u mairiciiig an era in a not unimportant 
branch our iunufacturea in metal, and aa having 
led to no abueit endleas \arioty of ingenioua inven- 
tions ui the same department 

Conaideniig the apparently trivial character of 
the article, the history of the buckle manufacture is 
somewhat curious Buckles are enumerated in 
tite authorities quoted in the preceding Book * as 
forming an important item in the manufactures of 
Sheffield and Birmingham, and the manner in 
which they are noticed by Hutton indicates the 
extent of the msnufacture about IISI ** This 
offspring of ffinev,’* he observes, ** like the clouds, 
IB ever changing, the fashion of to dav is thrown 
into the casting-pot to-morrow Tlie buckle seems 
to have undergone every figure, size, and shape of 
geometrical invention ** lie adds that the Itir^e 
square buckle was the /on of 1781, and that the 
ladies adoptefl the reis^ing taste, and he save, in 
allusion to thw mont>trosit\, “It is difficult to dis- 
cover their beautiful little feet, covered with an 
enormous shield of buckle, and we wonder to see 
the active motion under the massive load thus the 
British fair support the manufactures of Birming- 
ham, and thus they kill b) weight of metal **t In 
a recent edition of Hutton*a work, with additions, 
some paiticulsrs of the buckle manufacture are 
given from a communication bv Mr James Luck- 
cock to the * Birmingham Chronicle,’ of l^ehruary 
14, 1824, from which it ap)>earB that the business 
received an impulse about 1778 owing to the in- 
troduction of a new mode of plating, and that about 
1 788 there were from 4000 to 5000 persons en- 
gaged in the production of shoe Inicklea in Bii^ 
nuiigham and its neighbourhood From calculations 
founded upon the suppositioii that 4000 were thus 
employed, Mr Luckoock, who had been some 
>eBrB m tlie trade and may therefore be deemed 
competent to supply the data for such s calcula- 
tion, computes that the quantity made annually 
during the most prosperous period of the shoe 
buckle trade was about 2,496 000 pairs, which he 
supposes to have sold, on an average, at 2s 6cl 
per pair I Changes of fashion soon afterwards 
produced most dis-istrous consequences to the large 
cldss of loduatrious artisans thus employed In 
1791 the buckle manufacturers of Birmingham, 
Walsall, and Wolverhampton sent a deputation to 
the Pnnoe of Wales (afterwards George I V ) with 
a petition stating the distressed situation of thou 
sands of persons who had been engaged in va- 
iiotts departments of the buckle manufacture, in 
coDsequenoe of the then prevalent fashion of wear- 
ing ahoe-etnnga The Prince, symimthising with 
them, not only resolved to wear buckles himself, 
bqt also hia household to do the same , 
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blit neither his example nor his influence were 
sufficient to stem the tide of fashion, and in a few 
years the use of shoe buckles was discontinued, ex- 
cepting among the aged * The importance of the 
manufacture!^ shoe buckles and chapes at Walsall 
la also mentioned in Shaw’s * History and Anti- 
quities of Staffordshire, * where it is stated that 
saddlers* ironmongery and nails were also much 
miide in the neighbourhood These staple manu- 
factures, It is added, suffered much depression 
dunng the American war of independence . they 
were again flourishing during the peace, but de- 
( lined on the renewal of war The decline of the 
buckle trade, however, which is said to have been 
furmerh the chief sujiport of the town, is attributed 
to o her causes, among which were the high price 
of copper, brass, and tin, and the disuse of buckles 
111 the arm} Many of the workmen liad, it is 
stated, been comjielled to learn new trades t 
During the palmy days of this manufacture, the 
village of Bolsover, in Derby hire, now remem- 
b red chief! v for the remains of its castle, was 
celebrated fur the production of superior steel 
buckles, respecting the excellent temper of which 
It is still traditionally reported in the neighbour- 
hood, that, though the wheel of a loaded cart should 
pass over a Bolbover buckle, it would not, in con- 
sequence of Its elasticity, sufUr any permanent 
alteration of shape { Respecting a kindred manu- 
facture, Maephersun relates, under the year 17%, 
that, the makers of metal buttons having repre- 
sented that their manufacture had for many years 
lieen a great and, uireJ recently, an increasing 
branch of trade in this kingdom, but that it had 
fallen ofl considerably and was in danger of being 
lost to the country m consequence of fraudulent 
practices, such as the stamping of inferior buttons 
in such a manner as to make them app-^ar like 
iliose of better quality, an act§ was passed to re- 
gulate the manufacture and to prescribe the quan- 
tities of gold to be put on to gilt, double-gilr, and 
treble-gilt buttons respectively || Referring to the 
somewhat disparaging manner in which some tra- 
vellers, and even Lngbshmen, had alluded to such 
apparently trivial manufactures as the above, Saint- 
Fond observes, that at Birmingham the traveller 
might have “ a comprehensive view of a most 
active and varied industry exercised in the different 
arts of utility, of pleasure, and of luxuiy and 
notices the manufactories constantly occupied at 
that place in the making of copper aheathing, 
those of piste tin and plate iron, which, he Ba}6, 
rendered France tributary to England , and ** that 
varied and extensive hardware manufacture which 
employs to so much advantage more than 30,000 
bands, and compels sU Europe and ■ part of the 
new world to supply thernsrlves with these articles 
here, where everything is made in greater perfec- 
tion, with more economy, and in greater abundance 
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than in any other countrv ** “ The popolation of 
Birmingham,’* he further states, ** increased so 
much dturmg the American war, that at least three 
hundred new houses nere, during that period, 
added arnmally to the ton n ,*’ and this rate of in- 
crease, he adds, was doubled on the conclusion of 
peace.* 

The art of coining, though almost universally 
practised among civilized nations, remained in a 
singularly impeifect state until the imrcnuity of 
the proprietors of the Soho works was directed to 
Its improvement, but it was raised bv Boulton to a 
state of perfection which left vcr^ hitle for subse- 
quent mechanicians to accomplish The first 
cuining-mill impelled bv the poser of steam was 
erected at Soho about the vear l^SSyf when a 
medal aliout the size of a guinea was struck as a 
specimen The boundless power attainable hv the 
use of the steam-engine and the extreme accuracy 
of the cmuing machinerv not only rendered it easy 
to strike the coins with greater precision than be- 
fore, but also reduced the cost of the operation A 
Blill more important advantage consisted in the 
almost insuperable difticultics ])1 iced in the wa\ of 
the forger hv the greater perfection with which the 
genuine coins were struck, an advantage which, as 
tending to dimmish crime, led the enthusiastic 
Dr Darwin to say that, “ if a civic crown was 
given in Rome for preserving the life of one citizen, 
Mr B ml ton should be covered with garlands of 
oak * I We have mentioned in a preceding page 
the new coinage of copper, consuting of twopenn} 
pieces (which being bund inconvenient were sub 
sequentlv withdrawn fr<m circulatiotOi pennies, 
halfpennies, and farthings, executed bv Boulton 
and W att in 1797 § Of this coinage man> pieces, 
some of which are dated 1799, vet remain in cir- 
culation, being distinguished from the copper 
money of later date by their greater size and 
weight Before this, contract ailver money had 
been coined at Soho for Sierra Leone and the 
African Company, and copper mone} for the Eaat 
India Company and the Bermudas , and in 1799, 
in consequence of an application from the Emperor 
of Russia for the machinery of a mint, Boulton 
was authoriaed by an act of parliament H to export 
all the apparatuB necessary for such an establish- 
ment, and to send workmen with it to Russia 
From an account of the Soho w orks published in 
Shaw’s * History and Antiquities of Staffordsbire,*^ 
it appears that the coming machinery in operation 
at the close of the eighteenth century had eight 
presses or stamping machines, each of which was 
capable of striking from 70 to 84 pieces of the 
size of a guinea per minute , so that from 30,000 
to 40,000 coma might be produced in an hour, 
and in addition te tbe actual etuung apparatus the 
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machinery was made to perform e v e r y opmtioli 
pertaining to it, such ss Iht-tuUing of tlte metal 
into sheets of the required thiokneas, fine-rolling 
to render the surface perfectly Smooth, cutting out 
the blanks or circular pteoeo of metal of the size 
required for coma, and ahaking them in bags to 
rub off the rough edges Nor has the utility of 
such apparatus been confined to the fabncation of 
money and medals the a]>phcation of aimilar 
machinery to the production ot numberless articlea 
of metal, for the purpo^s of utility and ornament, 
has been one of the most important improvements 
to which the country owes its pre-eminence iii me- 
talline manufactures In France the use of this 
invaluable machine appears to have been placed 
under oppressive restnctions. Bnot, who attempted 
to introduce it in lieu of the old process of striking 
the die with a hammer, in the seventeenth century, 
had been compelled by persecution to leave his 
native country, and had consequently brought h» 
inventions to England, where they were more fii- 
vourablv received,* aid Brissot states that ano* 
ther Frenchman named Warm had expenoiced 
the like persecution for a similar attempt He 
also alludes to the more recent improvements of 
M Droz as having met with a like reception t 
In the Preface to the fourth volume of the *lVan- 
( actions of the Sucietv fir the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactu es, and Commerce,* pubhahed 
about 1 7 r5, allusion is made to **the great ex- 
portation of clocks and other similar machines to 
Turkey and the East Indies, and even to Ger- 
nianv,** as affotding a reason for the encourace- 
ment given by the society to improvements in 
that department of mechanical ingenuity ; and die 
high reputation of British clocks and watches is 
alluded to b} Brissot, who considered that the 
United States would probably require many watchea 
from Europe, and aska his countrymen whether 
they shall remain behind the English and Swiss 
in clockwork Pans, he states, hi^ produced some 
distmguished artists in that line France possessed 
at that time a Swis«, M Breqnet, whose talenta 
are said to have betn equal, if not superrorto those 
of the most celebrated English watchmakers 
**Let government consult him,** says BnaK<’, 
** and he will soon indicate certain means whereby 
France may have a national maniifitcture of dock 
and watch work ** He adds that Brequet had 
** presented to the ministry a profound memorial 
upon this subject **} Addittond duties itere laid 
upon articles of gold and stiver plate, %y an att 
passed in 1797,^ and m the Ibllowifig. year the 
watchmakers appealed to parliammi, lettiiig forth 
the injury thus mflicted on them. The new duties 
upon watch-cssea, they Iteted* put it entmlyoutwf 
their power, notwAheiaiiiling the ackhowledged 
superiority of their workmamhip, to compete with 
fereigri watchmakers, who had dieir cases so vetr 
much cheaper ** They, moreover, eomphuticd/* 
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nyt Macplunon, ** that, white their export trade 
waa thua Rttratilated by the additional duty, their 
home trade also was reduced almoat to nothing; in 
consequence of another act imposing duties on all 
persons using watches and clocks, together with 
the operation of a more recent act for the dupli- 
cation and triplication of those duties, which had 
obliged many of their customers to give up the use 
of clocks and a atchea altogether , in consequence 
of ahich man) of the iioikmen emploied in tlie 
very numerous departments of their business, to 
gether with their families, were reduced to the ne- 
cessity of appl}ing to their parishes for subsist- 
ence *’ To show the great decrease in their busi- 
ness since the imposition of the additional duties, 
they submitted a statement of the number of gold 
and silver ^atch-casea marked at Goldsmiths* Flail, 
111 London, from 1701 to 1707, from which it 
appears that in the hve }car8 from 1791 to 170) 
337 828 silver and l‘i,223 gold cases were thus 
marked, eiving an annual average of 67,565 of 
silver, and 3044 of gold The number of siUer 
cases in the last of these fi\e years was 76 159, 
and in the following ytar, 1706, it was 02 828F, 
while the number of gold cases was 3341 In the 
next year, 1797, the numbers were re«pectivel\ 
67,464 and 1692, while the returns for the several 
quarters show still more decidedly the operation 
ot the oppressive dut) on plate, whi(h came into 
operation on the 5th of Julv, 1797 Of silver 
cases the numbers for the first, second, third, and 
fourth quarters of that )ear were 19,857, 20,424]^, 
16,522^, and 10 660, respcctivelv , and of gold 
rases the numbers for the same periods were 617, 
515, 404, and 156, rea{ ectively In consideration 
of the grievances thus complained of, an act* was 
passed in 1798 to exempt gold and silver watch- 
cases not only from the duties imposed b\ the act 
37 Geo III c 90, but also from those imposed by 
the act 24 Geo 111 c 53 and also to grant a 
drawback on the exportation of such cases prior to 
March, 1799 At a later period of the session, in 
an act t for alteniig the duties on windows, the 
obnoxious duty on the use of clocks and watches, 
which had remained in force only about three 
quarters of a year, was repealed , and on the re- 
presentation that the allowance of a drawback was 
ineffectual, because the charges incurred in obtain- 
ing it were so high, that no ordinary exportation 
of watches (seeing that they were never ordered in 
large quantities at once) could support the ex- 
pense, watchmakers were further allowed, | in 
common with goldsmiths, the liberty of making 
wratcb-casesof gold of inferior standard, such as was 
used by foreign watchmakers All articles of such 
inferior gold, having only 18 carats fine gold to 
6 carats alloy, inst^ of 22 carats fine to 2 alloy, 
were to be stamped with a crowm and the figures 
18, instead of the lion, which distinguished the 
■mwl standard. Maepherson observes, in a note 
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appended to the statements referred to above, that 
there was, he believed, no account kept of the 
metal and other cases for watches , but he con- 
ceives that, if they were all brought together, they 
would justifv a conjecture that the value of the 
watches and marine chronometers made in I^ndon 
and Its neighbourhood, independ''nt of clocks, was 
upwards of 1,000,009/ a >ear, “ nor,** he adds, 
** can that sum be thought too great, when it is 
recollected that the watchmakers of London make 
watches not only for all the British dominions, but 
also for all the civilized part of the world *** 
Perhaps this may be the most fitting place for 
resuming the narrative of the progress of improve- 
ments in marine chronometers, commenced at the 
close of the chapter on national industry in the 
precedini? Book t The inventions of Harrison, of 
which an account is there given, so materially 
altered the circumstances of the case the) were in- 
tended to meet, that in the )cur 1774 a new act^ 
was passed, repealing all previous acts of parlia- 
ment for jiroviding rewards fur the discover) of 
the longitude, and substituting others guarded by 
ver) stringent regulations Ihis act contemplated 
future im])rovements b\ means of more exact time- 
keepers, and also hv the formation of superior 
astronomical tables but its c iiditions are such as 
to favour the rumour that some of the parties en- 
gaged in drawn g up the bill were determined to 
exclude timt keepers from all participation in the 
btnefits held out. b\ lading down conditions 
which would be almost utterly impracticable, and 
which led a parliBmentary committee, who re- 
ported on the subject m 1793, to state that, if they 
were enforced to the full extent of which they 
were copable, it was to be feared that few artists 
would ** engage in an undertaking so discouraging 
and precarious or quit the certain gains of their 
profession for the hope of rewards, which must at 
last de()cnd for their attainment on the discretion 
of those by whom the) are to be dispensed ** The 
requirements of this act, with reference to time- 
kce]icrs, were, that tu o of the same construction 
should be tried together— first, ibr twelve months, 
at the Rnvdl Observatory , second!), in two vo)ages 
round the island of Great Bntain, in contrary 
directions, and in such o her loyages to differtnl 
climates as th( commissioners shou d think Jit to 
direct and a} point, and, finally, that, after their 
return from such voyages, they should be again 
deposited at the Ru)al Observatory for any re- 
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quired period not exceeding twelve monthi The 
rewards held out were 500(M for a time-keeper 
that should keep the longitude within one degree 
of a great circle, or sixty geographical miles, 
7500/ for one that would keep the longitude within 
two-thirds of that distance; 10,000/ for one 
that would keep the longitude within half a de- 
gree, or thirty geographic^ miles , the above de- 
grees of accuracy to be maintained in all voyages 
for the space of aix months Before the passing 
of this act, Thomas Mudge, an ingenious watch- 
maker, had retired from his ordinary business to 
devote himself wholly to the improvement of 
marine time-keepers, or, as they are now moat 
commonly called, chronometers Having com- 
pleted one machine in 1774, he submitted it to 
the commissioners of longitude, who voted 500/ 
to encourage him to make a second, in order that 
the two might be tried according to the new act 
In 1777 Mudge completed two new chronometers 
resembling the hrst in principle, and thev were 
])laced in the hands of the astronomer royal. Dr 
Nevil Maskelvne, who, at the close of the trial, m 
1790, reported unfavourably of their performance 
Mudge therefore petitioned parliament, who ap- 
pointed a committee in 1793 to investigate his 
case, and the result of the committee’s report w as, 
that he received 2500/ in addition to the 500/ 
voted to him some years previouslv During a 
jiarhamentarv investigation of Harrison’s case, in 
1767, Mudge had stuted^in evidence that the re- 
cent success of that artist had led to experiments 
for the improvement of marine watches in Franee, 
and also had expressed a doubt whether a sufficient 
number of timekeepers upon Harrison s plan could 
be made in older to bring them into common use, 
because, he said, ** in the present state of me 
i hiimsm in this kingdom, there is a great scarcity 
of good workmen in the watch-making business ” 

1 hat the attention excited by Harrison’s efforts had 
tiie effect of leading many other ingenious men to 
devote their talents to the same object is evident 
from the statement made bv Dr Maskelvne in 
1 792, in one of the pamphlets called forth by the 
e ontro^ersy on Mudge’s case, that he had received 
( lironometers for trial at tlic Observatory from 
Harrison, Kendal, Arnold, Mudge, Coombe, 
Lanisliaw, and Brooksbanks , and that consider- 
able numbers of time pieces of this character had 
been made by some mukers may be presumed 
from the statement of Mr Josiah Emery before 
the parliamentarv committee of 1793, that he had 
made upwards of thirty, at prices ranging from 
oue hundred to one hundred and hfty guineas 
Mudge died in 1794, shortly after receiving his 
reward , but Ins sun endeavoured to establish a 
manutucture ot marine time-keepers Of the im- 
provements introduced bv Mudge, Arnold, and 
other labourers in this department of mechanical 
science, it is unnecessary here to apeak more par- 
ticularly, but with reference to the produc- 
tion of marine time kee^iers on a sufficiently 
extensive scale to be important as e branch of 
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national industry, it may be stated, on the au- 
thority of a gentieroan well acquainted with the 
subject, that Arnold, who died soon after the close 
of the present period, ** was, without doubt, the 
first who introduced the manvfachire of chro- 
nometers m this country, and that Eamshaw and 
all the other makers rose on h» base *'* 

Of the excellence of various other kinds of sci- 
entific apparatus, as constructed by English artists 
during the period under review, many proofs 
might be collected “ In England,” observes 
Saint-Fond, “ the makers of instruments used in 
the sciences enjoy merited consideration They 
are, in general, men of great information, and 
they spare neither tame nor expense to carry their 
workmanship to the highest degree of perfeetion ” 
** The demands of the navy,” he adds, ** and the 
great number of persons whose wealth enables 
them to pay well ior the best constructed instru- 
ments, are among the causes which have concurred 
to form artists of high reputation, and who have 
served as instructors to others ” Of Ramsden he 
speaks very highlv, as one who possessed “ all the 
modesty and simplicity of manners of a man of 
great talents,” and he mentions several other 
artists of eminence in the same line His inte- 
resting work albj contains notices of the noble 
telescopes of Herschel , and, in reference to their 
extraordinary reflectors, he states that Herschel 
assured him “that he had made more than one 
hundred and fuity mirrors wi h his own hands, 
before he reached that degree of perfection to 
which he at last brought them,”->-« circumstance 
strikingly illustrative of the difficulties with which 
the followers of science were surrounded before 
such mechanical processes attained their present 
state of comparative perfection t 

The progress of improvement m the manufac- 
ture of pottery has been so fully detailed in the 
preceding Bouk,| that it is unnecessary, at present, 
to revert to it at any length There is, however, 
one important branch of that manufacture which, 
from Its connection with other bram lies of industry, 
deserves notice, and which formed one of the many 
useful objects promoted by the patriotic efforts of 
the Society of Arts during the earlier and more 
active portion of their carter This is the manu- 
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facture o^uciblcs and earthen retorts for the use 
of chenm^ ossa^ers, and melters of metals— « 
class of utensils Vhich uvere formerly imported 
from abroad, but ys hich have since become a con- 
siderable branch of Dntish manufacture The 
Society state, about the >ear 1782, that, having 
bestowed some regards to promote the disoiierv of 
suitable materials fur making such vessels m this 
country, they ^ere pleaded to find that a manu- 
factory for them had been established at Chelsea, 
Vi here the} ^ere made not onl} for home consump- 
tion, but also, to a considerable extent, for exporta- 
tion They further state, “ that those kind of 
crucibles, or melting-pots, called black lead or 
blue pot«, w hich are the onlv sorts made use of in 
Corimall for assn} ng tin ores, viore nut to be ob- 
tained from any jiart of Lurupe, except a small place 
railed Hafner’s Z il (i t Potters’ Place), or Passou, 
near Regensburg [Ratisbon] in German\, where the 
oiil\ manufactures of this kind were carried on *’ 

" Ihis inconvenience,'* the\ add, 'Maid the tin- 
smelters of Cornwall very frequently under great 
difficultie««, not onh w ith recard to the advanced 
price in time of war, but, fur want of an importa- 
tion of the pota, a stop has of en been put to man} 
of their works " Similar pots were, at the time 
when the Society commenced the publication of 
their * Transactions, * made at Chelsea , and it : 
appeared from ccr ificates from some of the most 
respectable aasav- masters in Cornwall tliat the} 
answered ever> purpose Min\ of the pnncipal 
refiners, and the workmen of the mint, it is stated, 
used no other than pots of British manufacture * 
Of British porcel tin, as the subject must be taken 
up in the next Book, it is unnecessary at present to 
say ail} thing, except to notice the statement made 
b> the merchants of Liverpool in 1792, when they 
were endeavouring to obtain some participation in 
the advantages of East Indian commerce, that the 
monupol} of the East India Compan> had more 
than once destro}ed the mcnufacture of porcelain, 
the commanding capital of the companv having 
put It m their power, b> sacrificing their profits 
on articles wiih which any of the manufactures of 
this country came in competition, to crush such 
manufactures in their infanc} Maepherson, how- 
ever, lu a note on this passage, observes tha^ the 
British porcelain had nevertheless stood its ground, 
aud attained such supenor elegance that it was 
shipped for Amenca, where the Chinese porcelain 
could be had much cheaper than in this country, and 
that It was even earned to China itself f The great 
success of Wedgwood in the manufacture of stone- 
ware soon excit^ the ingenuity of foreign manu- 
facturers Saint-Fond, after oli^ving that France 
poss es ses all the materials requisite to imitate to 
perfection the English stoneware, allndes to a mo^ 
nufaetory at Montercau, the productions of which, 
though not equal to those of England, were sus- 
ceptible of much improvement, espeaall} by the 
use of pit-coal. Some citizens of Geneva, he adds, 
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who commenced their labours with more intelli- 
gence and greater means, had acconiplislied their 
object alter repeated experiments They wiblitd 
to transport their establishment to the department 
of Isdre, but their applications to the French go- 
vernment had been unsuccesstul A manufacturer 
named Olivier, at Paria, had pretty well imitated 
the best productions of l\edgwoud, but Saint- 
Fond states that the condition oi the public finances 
had not allowed of giving him the encouragement 
he merited • 

The proprietors of the British plate-gbiss works, 
near St Helen's, Lancashire, petitioned parliament 
in 1785, complaining that, although they had ex- 
pended 100,000/ on their undertaking and had 
succeeded in making glass in all respects equal to 
that of France, they had not, in consequence of 
the pressure of taxation, and from various cirt urn- 
stances incidental to a new manufacture, been able 
to declare anx dividend The French manufacture, 
they stated, was not only entirelv exempt from 
taxation, but was also encouraged b} msnv privi- 
leges, while thev had even to pay duty upon their 
waste glass, and had done so to the amount of 
7000/ 1 In 17S7 their position was somewhat 
improved bv an act^ imposing additional duties 
on the importation of various kinds of French 
sdass, and making several alterations in the mode 
of levving duties upon British glass, and in 1789 
the com pan} set up a steam-engine, capable of per- 
forming the work of IQp men, for grinding and 
polishing their plates Maephersun, in the ' Com- 
mercial Gazetteevft appended to his 'Annals of 
Commerce,' states that plates were then (about 
1805) made by this companv 133 inches by 
72, 139 inches b} 60, and 144 inches bv 54, 
and that there was also, at the same place, a ma- 
nufacture of window-glass and of small plates, 
formed bv blowing § Saint Fond notices with 
admiration the glass works of Parker, whire, I e 
save, visitors would “ see to what varied extent that 
substance, pure as the clearest spring- water, and 
more delightful to the eye than crystal, ma} be 
fashioned, in the hands of skilful arlists, into cups, 
vases, basins, imd bottles of every form " And he 
alludes also to the glass-houses at Newcastle-on 
Tvue, where similar articles were made || He 
adds that the English glass-works had been imi- 
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I For a DOUot of the ruundatioa of the plate glaaa-worke at St 
Helen • or Preeoot eee ante vol I p BBt 
I Travab i 100 , 101 18^146 1 nronnaaion with the laet mentioned 
eeUbllehment Saint P n I rc mmrndi tlw prudence of the FnglMh in 
erertlns their manufnetunee in a very plain aud eimple etyle Th ■ 
modcat einipUcll> he ubionioa le of great advautage to the 
onnntry H eueouragee OLtixe and Indiietnoua men to emitark 1 1 trade 
who wonldotherwlae be nnuUlIng to form large astabliehmente baing 
alarmed 1^ the eapeoaea wli ch rateneUe norka require when eon 
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mriite of thb kind It had bean well lor many a dlaai>pulDted cap! 
taliit If thu eomroendabla economy bad been more uni^inull) r» 
garded In more recent tnitancea. 
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tated Buccesafull} m France, the fint attempti at 
such improved manufacture having been made in 
the park at St Cloud, at the instigation and under 
the auspices of Mane Antoinette That manu 
factory was suliBCqiiently removed to Creuzot, near 
Montcenis, in Bura;und\, ^here it received the 
name of the queen a inanufactorv “ It is,” he 
sa>B, “formed on the most extensive scale, very 
excellent glass works are made there, and it has 
already niven rise to similar manufactories at 
Pans and other places ” Brissot also makes ho- 
noiirihle mention of the superiority of English 
glass wares, which, he br\s, formed a great object 
of exportati m “ America,” he observes, “ ought 
to prefer English glass to ours [the French], be- 
cause we ourselves prefer it to that of our own 
mnnufactorv, cjmmon bottles excepted, which we 
make better, and which are of a finer glass than 
tha'’ of the E glish ” The alarming consumption 
of wo id fuel, so often referred to b\ this writer, aa 
well as by Saint Fond, is urged as a reason for dis- 
couraging the glass manufacture in trance, be- 
cause, observes Brissot, “ our own consumption of 
glass-ware, much greater than that of the English, 
ma> already he tjo considerable if it be compared 
with the means to which the e\er-growing scarcity 
of (ombustibles rt luces us He therefore deems 
It far better to allow the imjiirtatiun of foreign 
glass into France, and he encourages the Ame- 
ricans to attempt the manufacture on as large a 
scale as possible, on account of their immense 
fore'its * 

In reference to the progress of that important 
branch of national industry which, perhaps more 
than any other, distinguished the j receding period 
— ‘the cotton manufacture — Micpheison observes, 
under the date of 178 >, “The rapid increase in 
the number of spinning engines, which took place 
in consequence of the expiration of Arkwright’s 
patent,t forms a new era, not onl\ in manufactures 
and c immerce, but also in the dress of botli sexes 
The c jinmon use of silk, if it were only to be worn 
while It retains its lustre, is proper only fir ladies 
of ample fortune and yet women of almost all 
ranks aftteted to wear it, and many in the lower 
classes of the middle ranks of society distressed 
their husbands, parents, and brothers, to procure 
that expensive finery Neither was a handsome 
cotton gown attainable h\ women in humble cir- 
cumstances, and thence the cottons were mixed 
with linen } am to reduce their price” “But 
now,” he proceeds, “cotton \arn is cheaper than 
linen-\arn , cotton goods are very much u'-ed in 

• Commerce of Ameriee ulth E rope pp l47 141 in n pre\ioue 
■eetinn of Ui» work (p 106) on the comm roe in vines Briwot re 
marivt tint the Ammo ne prefer n gratrnl the w n wl 1 u 
earned t them In bottlei becaiee thev belleee t lem eulj ct to be 
come khaip or to ohange on the m 0,0 And he pr cee U to 
On tl e Aral %lew it aeeme advai tageoua to France to f irnial ts 
vines w th il it envelope beeanae ii la a new opening for ita glaM 
vare but if it lie rec llected vhit a prodlg out ouanttj of com 
1 till lea glam manu act rea req lire to the aenaible deatruettou of 
foreaa itaipeari imprude t to encourage a ouaimeine ahiel oannot 
butaigment tripidU 
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place of cambrics, lawns, and other expensive 
fabnes of flax, and th«>y have almost totally super- 
seded the silks Women of all ranks, from the 
highest to the lowest, are clothed in British manu- 
factures of cotton, from the muslin cap on the 
crown of the head to the cotton stocking under 
the sole of the foot The ingenuity of the calico- 
printers has kept pace with the ingenuity of the 
weavers and others concerned in the preceding 
stages of the manufacture, and produced patterns 
of printed giods, which tor elegance of drawing 
exceed everything that ever was imported, and for 
durability of colour generalh stand the washing so 
well as to appear fresh and new every time thev are 
washed, and give an air of neatness and cleanli- 
ness to the wearer beyond the elegance of silk in 
the first freshness of its transitory lustre But even 
the most elegant prints arc excelled by the superior 
beauty and virgin puritv of the muslins, the growth 
and the manufacture of the British dominions ” 

'* With the gentlemen,” he adds, “ cotton stuffs 
for waistcoats have almost superseded woollen 
cloths, and silk stuffs, I believe, entireh , and they 
have the advantage, like the ladies* gowns, of 
having a new and fresh appearance every time they 
are washed Cotton stockings have also become 
very general for summer wear, and have gained 
ground very much upon silk stockings, which are 
too thin for our climate, and too expensive for com- 
mon wear for people of mid llmg circumstances *’* 

If such a statement could be made at the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century (Maepherson s 
^Anials* were (iibli bed in 180o), how much 
more forcibly would the present extent of the vari- 
ous brunches of the ottm manufacture, to say 
nothing of the other almost innumerable depart 
ments of indubtry which have been affected by it, 
illustrate the impoTtaiice of the great movement in 
which Arkwright bore so distinguished a part 
Viewing this movement as intimately connected 
with the rise and growth of the factory system 
generally, as well as of the staple manufacture 
of the country it may perhaps be safely pronounced 
the greatest that ever took place in the productive 
industry ot the British or any o her nati m Of ita 
effect upon the lmbit<< and social position of the 
xnanufaeturing population, perhaps no better illus- 
tration eoula be selected than that quoted by 
Boniest from a work written by William Radclifie, 

B man practically acquainted wi h the subject on 
which he wrote, upon the 'Origin of the new 
system of Manufacture, commonly entitled Power- 
loom Weaving,* aa “a strongly drawn 'pteture of 
the cottage of the domestic manufacturer before 
spinning machinery was invented,** and ** a fami- 
liar, striking, and juat history, illustrated by a 
single specimen, of the growth of the great mann- 
factunng villages and towns which are now thickly 
spread over the cotton districts of Lancashire and 
Cheslure” Radclifle’s narrative refers to the 
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panih of Ifellor, fourteen milcB from Manchester, 
where, m ItvO, the land was occupied bv between 
fifty Mid iixty farmers, whose rents, to the best of 
bis recoUection, did not exceed 10s per acre Of 
these there wrere but six or seven who raised their 
rent directly from the produce of their farms, 
while all the rest obtained the means of paying it 
parti} in some branch of trade, such as spinning 
and weaving woollen, linen, or cotton The cot- 
tagers were em])lo\ed entirely in this manner, ex- 
cept for a few weeks in the harvest “ Being,** 
says Radcliffe, ** one of those cottagers, and inti- 
mately acquainted with all the rest, as well as 
every farmer, I am better able to relate particu- 
lar!} how the change from the old B\stcm of hand- 
labour to the new one of macliiner\ operated in 
raising the price of land Cottage rents at that 
time, with convenient loom shop, and a small 
garden attached, were from one and a half to two 
guineas per annum The father of a family would 
earn from eight shillings to half-a guinea at his 
loom, and his sons, if he had one, two, or three 
alongside of him, six or eight shillings each per 
week , but the great sheet anchor of all cottages 
and small farms was the labour attached to the 
hand wheel , and when it is considered that it re 
(]Uired SIX to eijht hands to prepare and spin ^arn, 
of any of the three materials I have mentioned, 
sufficient for the consumption of one weaver, this 
shows clear! > the incxhaustble source there was 
for labour for every person from the age of seven 
to eighty years (who retained their sight and could 
move their hands), to earn their bread, sa) one to 
three shillings per week, without going to the 
parish** “From the >tar mo to he 

proceeds to observe, “a complete ohinge had gra- 
dually been effected in the spinning of yarns , that 
of wool had disappeared altogether, and that of 
linen was also nearly gone, cotton, cotton, cotton, 
was become the almost universal material for em- 

f ilovment , the hand wheels were all thrown into 
umber rooms, the yarn was all spun upon com- 
mon jennies , the carding for all numbers up to 
40 hanks in the pound w as dom on carding en- 
gines, but the hner numbers if 60 to 80 were 
still cirded h\ hand, it being a general opinion at ' 
that time that machine carding would never an- 
swer for fine numbers Jn weaving, no great 
alteration had taken place during these eighteen 
years, save the introduction of the fly-shuttle, a 
change in the woollen-looms to fustians and calico, 
and the linen nearly gone, except the few fabrics 
ID which the<-e was a mixture of cotton lo the 
best of my recollection there was no increase of 
looms during this penod, but rather a decrease *’ 
The next fifteen years, from 1188 to 1803, Rad 
cliffe calls the golden age of this great trade 
“ Water-twist and common jenny yams bad,** be 
aays, “ been freely used in Bolton, &c for some 
yean prior to 1188, but it was the introduction 
of mule yarns about this time, along with the other 
yams, all aantnilattng together and producing 
every description of closing, from the finest book- 
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muslin, lace, stocking, &c., to the heaviest fustian, 
that gave such a preponderating wealth through 
the loom ’* The families of cottagers and small 
farmers who had long been partiall} engaged in 
the various branches of the manufacture, profited, 
with others, by this extension of the trade , ^r 
the new branches of emplo}ment, and the in- 
creasing demand for every kind of fabric produced 
by the loom, put all hands in request, of every age 
and description “ The fabrics made from wool 
and linen vanished, while, the old loom-shops heir g 
insufficient, every lumber-room, even old barn^, 
cart-houses, and out buildings of every description, 
were repaired, windows broken through the old 
blank walls, and all fitted up for loom-shops 
This source of making room being at length ex- 
hausted, new weavers cottages, with loom-shops, 
rose up m every direction , all immediately filled, 
and, when in full work, the weekly circulation of 
money, as the price of labour only, rose to five 
times the amount ever before experienced in this 
district, eyer} family bringing home weekl} 40, 
60, 80, 100, or even 120 shillings per week’’* 
“ It may,** remarks Radcliffe, “ be easily con- 
ccivid that this sudden increase of the circulating 
medium would, in a few vears, not only show itself 
in affording all the necessaries and comforts of life 
these families might require, but also be felt by 
those who, abstractedly speaking, might be con- 
sidered disinterested spectators But in reality 
they were not so, for all felt it, and that in the 
nio<it agreeable way, too, for this monev in its 
peregrinations lcftr»aomething in the pockets of 
every stone mason, carpenter, slater, plasterer, 
joiner, &c , as well as the corn dealer, cheese- 
monger, butcher, and shopkeepers of every de- 
scription The tarmers participated as much as 
any cldss, by the prices they obtained for their 
corn, butter, eggs, fowls with every other article 
the soil or farm yard could produce, all of which 
advanced at length to nearly three times the former 
price Nor was the portion of this wealth incon- 
siderable that found its way into the coffers of the 
Cheshire squires who had estates in this district, 
the rents of their farms being doubled, and in 
I many instances trebled ** The prosperity of the 
cottun-maiiufactunng districts about the year 1191 
IS also referred lo with admiration by an intelligent 
British tourist, whise work has been quoted on a 
previous page, and who sajs, “To see barren hills 
and vallejB laugh and sing under the influence of 
an auspicious trade must give the benevolent heart 
the most agreeable sensations. Villages swarming 
with strong, healthy, and beautiful children, well 
fed, though they nia} at this time of the year 
(Walker*8 tour was made in the summer) despise 
shoes and stockings, is another instance , for these 
may be considered as the ofispnn^ of trade. 
Handsome country-houses on every mil, elegantly 
furnished, and surrounded by as elegant pleasure- 

5 o«nds, — and a great part of the old town (of 
anchester) pulled down to make room for spa* 
Clous and ornamental mansions — these are thy 
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blcBBingB, 0 Commerce * — thcBC are thy rewards. 

0 Industry'*’* Manchester had, he states, doubled 
in Bize, and more than doubled in population, 
within the preceding thirty yearB ; and from ano- 
ther BUthorit} It appears that the population of 
Lancashire, which was only 166,200 in 1700, and 
297,400 in 1750, had risen to 672,565 in 1801 ;t 
this rapid rate of increase being mainly attribut- 
able to the manufactures of that district. Walker 
also notices the substitution of cotton-manufactures 
for those of earlier date in the country “The 
silk-mills of Knutsford, Macclesfield, &c ,** he ob- 
serves, “ arc principally converted into cotton- 
mills; that material having taken the lead of silk 
in the fashion of the present time ” The activity 
of the cotton-trade aiipears indeed to have been so 
great as to leid Walker to fear that'the market 
would be overstocked ; for he proceeds ** It is 
impossible so many mills should find emplovment 
for anv leneth of time, for there is scarcely a 
stream that will turn a wheel throi«?h the north of 
England that has not a cotton-mill upon it At 
present thev are fuUv emplov ed, and long may they 
continue so ' — hut this I much fear **J 

From statistical data given by Maepherson, on 
the authontv of a pamphlet published in 17^8, 
entitled ‘ \n Important Crisis in the Calico aiul 
Muslin Mam factory in Great Bniuin explained,* 
It appears that there were at that time 119 cotton- 
mills 111 England, 4 in ^^alcs, 19 in Scotland, and 

1 in the Isle ot Man, making 143 m the whole , the 
estimated cost of thi ir erec tioii being 7 1 5,000/ Of 
these Lancashire contained 41 , Derbvshire, 22, 
Nottingh tmshiie, 17 , Yorkshitc, 11 , Cheshire, 8, 
Staffordshire, 7 , Westmoreland, 5, Berkshire, 2, 
and the rest of England, 6 Lanarkshire hud 4 , 
Renfrewshire, 4, Perlhhhire, 3, Edinhurghshire, 

2 . and the test of Scotland, 6 In addition to the 
above there were 550 mule jennies of 90 spmdlcs 
each, and 20,700 hand-jenmeb of 80 spindles each, 
for "pinning vani for tlie shoot or weft, the cost of 
which, with their auxiliary machinery, and the 
buildings containing them, wab estimated to he 
about 285,000/ , which, with the ciist of the mills, 
as stated above, makes a capital of about 1,000,000/ 
invested in such mechanism § Of these 143 cot- 

" W nlkpr ■ ReniHrki madr in a Tour fnim London to the Lakea of 
W eatmorelanil «u«l ( umlierliind pp S3 34 

t llninea a Hiatory of the C4itton M inulactura p 360 

t I’lniaik*. pi It 35 

$ Auiiala of t ommesee i% 183 Mr nninra ahova in hia ' Hiatus 
of the ( oltuu Muaulactun , pp 21 6 ^1 V ihit ao i e ot the MtotenK nta 
«hi li line lieen (teqaintU lefrlnted in werks on tlw pmgreaa of 
Britiah manufartuna on the aiitliontv nt tlia above nentioned pam 
fhltt are \er\ erroneoua but he lonaiiUrH that tlit accciint or the 
iiiimliernrniillanmhaliK appmadied to oorrectneaa The author of 
thiK pamphlet, whith Balnea atjlea * an eiihemeral brndiiire — a mere 
ImiUet n( blundera and pnjudieei ilatea the \alui of the minufat 
tun a nf eottnn, in material and lab«Mir to have hein onlv 900 000/ in 
176" and to h ive riaeu to 7,ftU0 000/ in l*S7 . thiia m ikint, out an in 
erciai of mi re than tJkirw-men /M In the value if the maniifarturwl 
artiLlea while B Inea afilima tliat the incieiiae in tht i|uai tit> of row 
material conaumed aa» oerUinly not wm-JiU There appears to he 
a graat error In each |Mit of the miimate ftir the oflieui return of 
eapertf nremtoB gunda in 1766 amounta to ISO 730/ aad intheaame 
year Pnatlethwavt eattmaled the whide value of the gooda imiaii/iu! 
fared in Engl lod at 600 000/. Aavomlng that tht proportitm exported 
eonliiiiied about tlie aame in 17 h 7 when the otBciil value of uo es- 
porta wa%l ,ooi 437/ the total v lue of the maiiiitaetaiaa for that sear 
would be 3.804 S71/ Even on thia calcalation, the inenwe in twenty 
veura would be JiM md-a ka^ffild a reality «hieh,aa Baiaeacdiaervea, 
u auflkleutly atrikmg wltliout the aid of exaggeration 


ton mills it is stated in another work,* apparently 
on the same authority, that nearly two-thirds had 
been erected within the preceding five years In 
1765, on the trial concerning the validity of the 
patent of Arkwright, it was stated by Mr Bear- 
croft, the counsel engaged against him, that 30,000 
persons were employed in e^tahlishments set up tn 
defiance of the patent, and that near 300,000/. had 
been expended upon the buildings and machinery 
of such mills t 

The great establishments of the Messrs Ark- 
wright and Strutt, at Belper, Cromford, and Mil- 
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ford, places previously of the most trifling import- 
ance, were planted there in consequence of the 
facilities Biforded by iho&e situations lor obtaining 
waterpower iii abundance,^ and m many other 
mstamcB the same reason led to the establishment 
of cotton factories on sites so secluded as to render 
It neceb*>Bry to procure working hands from a dis- 
tance Mr Kennedy, in a paper ' On the Rise 
and Progress of the’ Cotton Trade,* published in 
the Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester ,§ states that Watt’s engine 
began to be understood and introduced in that part 
of the kingdom about 1790, in consequence of 
which new life was imparted to the cotton trade 
** water falls became of less value; and, instead of 
earning the people to the power, it was foiiud pre- 
ferable to place the power among the people, 
wherever it was most wanted *’ From notices 
collecttd by Mr Barnes and Dr Ure, it appears 
that the first steam-engine constructed by Boulton 
and Watt to impart direct rotatory moUmn to the 
mechanism of a cotton-mill, without the* interven- 
tion of a water-wheel, was that erected in 1785 at 
the works of Messrs Robinson, at Fspplewick, 
Nottinghamshire. In 1787 they erected one en- 
gine fur Messrs. Puls, cotton-spinners, at War- 

* Cootlnnatkm of Aoilcnoii't Htetory of Conmereo. Iv 654. 
f BainnTli Hutory of the Cottim Manufbrtuie p 164 
t The Biet cotton null at Relpor, which waa built about the ynr 
1776 liy JMadiah Strutt, had three water wheels of eitmordinaiy di 
metmone Two of thra were made chiefly ol iron 81 feet 6 luehee in 
diameter, and 15feet long or wide, and the ttitrd which wae intei dad 
for uee during floods, was t8 feet lu diameter, and more than 40 leit 
long —Davuei Ntw ffutaneal and Jk i e nj i t ne Fiew 
I Vol 111 , Second Senes. 
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ringtaSy andwtHree others in Nottingham It i^as 
not, how«nv tiW 1789 ** that the calico trade of 
Mancheater/* according to Dr Ure’s account, 
** gave birth to a factory moved by steam, when 
Mr Drink water mounted a handsome mill with 
one of Watt’s engines’** “ In 1790,” he pro- 
ceeds to say, “Sir Richard Arkwright followed his 
example, in a mill erected at Nottingham The 
same jear a second engine, for cotton-spininng, 
was fitted up in Manchester for Mr Simpson, and 
also at Papplewick for Messrs Robinson ” “It 
ought to be mentioned,” he adds, “ that Sir Richard 
had tried steam-power at an earlier period , but, 
out of an ill-judged economy, he had adopted New- 
comen’s machines, rendered rotatorj bj a heavj 
fly-wheel , but, seeing his error, he replaced them 
by engines of Watt’s construction ” In Scotland, 
the first steam-engine for spinning cotton was put 
up at Springfield, Glasgow, in January, 1792, by 
Messrs Scott, Stevenson, and Co t 

Instances might be multiplied, were it necessar), 
of the extensive and profitable character of the new 
establishments called into existence by the intro 
duction of cotton-spinning bj machinery, in va- 
rious parts of Great Britain To allude to one only, 
that of the first Sir Robert Peel, son of the Mr 
Peel whose experiments in calico-printing are 
mentioned in the preceding Book , \ in this case 
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we find a person of comparativeU humble origin 
rising, by means of the cotton manufacture, to so 
ele^at^ a position in the commercial world, that 
when, in 1798, parliament empowered the govern- 
ment to raise voluntary contributions towards the 
expenses of the war, he and his partner, Mr Yates, 
paid into the exchequer 10,000/ , as the quota for 
their calico and print works at Bur>, in Lancashire 
Maepherson, in narrating this circumstance, asks 
triumphantly if there is anv other country on the 
face of the globe that can produce a manufacturer 
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who can spare such a sum ? Yet many were found 
in England capable of performing similar acts of 
liberalit}, although, as the donation of a single firm, 
the above sum appears to have stood unrivalled 
In a contemporary memoir of Sir Robert Peel 
It IS said to have been “ ver\ well known that, had 
a disposition propoitionally liberal shown itself in 
other indiMduals of the communit\, equall) com- 
petent,” the sum subscribLd by the Peel family 
would, as originally intended, have been forty^ 
Jilt thousand pounds * From this memoir it 
appears that about the same time Mr Peel placed 
himself at the head of a corps of volunteers formed 
at Bur}, consisting of six companies, most of the 
members of which were his own artificers He 
also established extensive works at Tamworth, and 
HI the adjacent village of Fazelev, fur carrjing un 
every stage of the cotton manufacture, including 
spinning, weaving, bleaching, and calico-printing t 

One of the interebting features of the historj of 
the cotton manufacture in the period under review 
IS the establibhmcnt, on the cast bank of the Clvde, 
of the manufacturing village of New Lanark, which 
commenced about the }ear 1785, with the erection, 
b} Mr David Dale, a public spirited citizen of 
• Glasgow, of four cotton-inills, impelled bj water- 
power , in which, bts dcs other spinning machinerv, 
mule-jennies wire first set to work b) inanimate 
power, aliout the vear 1790, bv the ingenuitj if 
Mr W illiam Kdlv In 1793, the number of pet- 
sons emploved in and in conneMon with these 
works was IGoS, abjiit one- half of whom were 
under 13 jears ofAage To accommodiile those 
emploved in the mills, Mr Dale built the village 
of5sew Lanark, will re he emplojed three sch ml- 
masters for the iiistruitioii of the }oung labourers, 
and of the children too vouiig fur work , and he 
bestowed the most jiraiseworth} and paternal atten- 
tion on the health, education, and morals of those 
in his emplovment In 1799 he sold these exten- 
sive works to a companv of gentlemen from Man- 
chester X Similar Lxiriions for the benefit of the 
juveniV portion of factorv operatives were made in 
Lngland bj Mr Peel and others of the more cn- 
bghtened manufacturers , but in too manv cabcs 
vtrv diflerent treatment was experienced bj chil 
dren emplovid in such works, many hundreds of 
which were sent from workhouses in London and 
elsewhire >^alker, who expresses a doubt as to 
the propriLtv of such infant labour, ment ons m his 
* Tour’ a cotton- factor} at Caton, m the vallej of 
the Lame, whither many young children were sent 
from the workhouses of the metropolis The im- 
provements in the spinning of fine yams, suitable 
for the manufacture of muslin, guve an impulse, 
about 1765, to the manufactures of Paisley, where 
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That department of the cotton trade ^as earned on 
to a considerable extent shortly after that date * 
At Perth, also, machines for carding and spinning 
cotton were introduced during this period Saint- 
Fond states that the first of them Merc in the ma- 
nufactory of an indiMdual who had caused them to 
be constructed at Manchester, and he adds that, 
oMing to the jealousy of the manufacturers of that 
place, the machines had to be convened out of the 
toMn during the night In a subsequent chapter 
of hiB work, Saint-Fond tells us that, notwithstand- 
ing the de**iTe of his kind conductors to oblige him, 
e\ erv attempt o obtain admission to the Manches- 
ter cotton mills was \uin The vigilance of the 
manufacturers was at this time redoubled, on ac- 
count of a suspicion that a French colonel, who had 
visited the town bhortly before wanted to procure 
plans of their machincr} to carry to h ranee 
“ Since that period,'* he sajs, “ no strangers, not 
e\en the most respectable citizens of the town, were 
permitted to enter the works *’t 

The gross errors which have been delected in 
many of the early statistical accounts, relative to 
these as well as to other manufactures, render it 
very difibcult to make an} satisfuctor} statement as 
to the rate of progress made b\ them in am parti- 
cular period, but some data extracted from Mr 
Baines's valuable work ma) suffice to indicate the 
extent of the extraordinar) impetus civen to the 
cotton manufacture b) the invalidation of Ark- 
wright's patent, and the invention of the mule 
jennv and other machines emploved in its various 
branches “ Nothing like it,** observes this writer, 
** has been known in aii) other great branch of m- 
dustrj Capital and labour rushed to this manu- 
facture in a torrent, attracted by the unequalled 
profits which it }icldcd Numerous water mills 
were erected, and filled with water frames, and 
jennies '■iid mules were made and set to w rk with 
almost incredible rapiditj The increase of weavers 
kept pace with the increase of spinners, and all 
classes of workmen in this trade received evtiava- 
gantly high wages, — such as were necessary to draw 
from other trades the amount of hbour f r which 
the cotton tiade ofiered prohtablt emplovment, but 
such as it was impossible to maintain fur any 
lengthened period ” The imports of cot on wool 
in the five years from 1771 to 1775 had been, on 
an average, 4,764,589 lbs annually , in the next 
quinquennial period the average had risen to 
6,766,613 lbs , and in the next, to 1 1,328,989 lbs , 
the amounts for the respective veafs of tins latter 
period fluctuating between 5,198,778 lbs in 1781 
and 18,400,384 lbs in 1765 In the next period 
of similar extent the annual average was 25 443,270 
lbs , the least importation being in 1786, when it 
amounted to 19,475,020 lbs , and the greatest, 
amounting to 32,576,023 lbs , in 1789 From 
tables in another part of Mr Baines's work, 
ffunded on official documents, it appears that 
the average importation from 1791 to 1705 was 
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26,683.001 lbs , that of the highest year, 1792, 
being 34,907,497 lbs , and that of the lowest year, 
1793, being 19,040,929 Ibs) , and that in the next 
five years, from 1796 to 1800, the average had 
nsen to 37,350,275 lbs , the lowest year being 
1797, when the importation was 23,3^,371 lbs , 
and the highest 1800, when it amounted to 
56,010,732 lbs In order to ascertain the precise 
quantity retained for home consumption, or rather 
for home manufacture, the exports of cotton wool, 
which were verv variable, but always of compara- 
tively triilmg extent, should be deducted from the 
above quantities These appear, from the same 
authontv, to have averaged 260,9% lbs per annum 
from 1781 to 1785, 678,334 lbs from 1786 to 
1790, 1,112,632 lbs from 1791 to 1795 . and 
1,433,266 lbs from 1796 to 1800 The average 
for the last of these periods was, however, swelled 
greatly by the exportation of 1800, which amounted 
to 4,416,610 lbs , an amount greater than that of 
any subsequent v ear down to 1 6 10 From the above 
and some other data given in his work, Mr Baines 
infers that, within the first fifty years of the 
eighteenth century, the quantity of cotton-wool 
imported had little moic than doubled^ while 
Within the last twtntv vears of the century it 
multiplied mu c than eightfold, making the 
rate of progression ten times as great in the latter 
period as in the former He also gives, in a sub- 
sequent chapter, a table showing the rate of in- 
crease in the import of cotton wool in each de- 
cennial period from 1741 to 1831, from which it 
ap{ ears, to adopt his own words, that, while ** from 
1697 to 1741 the increase was trifling, between 
1741 and 1751 tiie manufacture, though still in- 
significant in extent, made a considerable spring ; 
during the next twenty ytars the increase was mo- 
derate, from 1771 to 17bl, owing to the invention 
of the jenny and the water-frame, a rapid increase 
took place, in the ten vears from 1781 to 1791, 
being those which immediately followed the inven- 
tion of the mule and the expiration of Arkwright's 
patent, the rate of advancement was prodigiously 
accelerated, being nearly 320 per cent , and from 
th It time to the present, and especially since the 
close of the war, the increase, though considerably 
modified, has been rapid and steady far beyond all 
precedent iii anv other manufacture ** For com- 
parison with the above statements, Mr Baines pre- 
sents a series of facts relative to the exportation of 
cotton goods, which exhibit a similarly rapid rate 
of increase ** Less than a century W*” he ob- 
serves, writing about the year 1835,* the cotton 
exports of the country were so msignifioant, that 
thev are not mentioned by any writer of that period 
m treating of the commerce between England and 
foreign countries Even half a century amce they 
were as yet a small branch of trade compared with 
the woollen ; but about that period they increased 
with unparalleled rapidity, and at the beginning 
of the present century they nearly overtook the 
woollen exports in amount " In 1697 the officdsl 
value of British cotton goods of all sorts exported 
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from ihit country was only 5915/ , in 1701 it 
&moMfeBtf^23,253/,but in 1710, 1720, 1730, 
Olid 1 uib amounts were, respectively, 5696/ , 
i3>524/, and 20,709/ In 1751 the 
oottoo goods exported rose to 45,986/ , and in the 
three yean 1764, 1765, and 1766, they averaged 
223, 1 53/ per annum In 1780 they « ere 355,060/ , 
in 1785, 864,710/ , and in the five years from 
1786 to 1790, duni^ which the increase was 
tolerably steady, the annual average was 1,232,529/ 
From 1791 to 1795 the annual exports averaged 
2 088,525/ in official value , and in the next cor 
responding period, 1796 to 1800, the average a as 
4,073,382/ annually, the amount for the last 
year of that period being 5,406,501/, and those 
for the tucc^ing years maintaining a stead}, 
though for some time not a very rapid increase 
Thua, Mr Baines observes, in continuation of his 
similar estimate of the increase in the importation 
^raw cotton, “ aithin the Jir^t fifty vears (of the 
eighteenth century) the value of the cotton exports 
nearly doubled , >Kithin the la»t iueniy it multi- 
plied fifieen and-a half jold The rate of pro- 

gression, therefore, was nearly iuenty times as 
great in the latter period as in the former** 
** Such,** he adds, ** are the effects of ma- 
chinery *• • 

In connexion y^ith the above statistics we may 
advert for a moment to the sources of the rapidly 
increasmg supplies of cotton wool Mr Baines 
states that, in the infancy of the cotton manufac 
tuie, England obtained her supply of the raw ma- 
terial from the Mediterranean and the Levant, but 
that in the eighteenth century the largest supplies 
came from the West Indies and South America , 
and Br Ure says that, prior to the year 1794, al 
most all the cotton-wool consumed in the British 
manufactures was obtained from the ^est Indies 
and Guiana, with the exception of a little from 
India and the Levant for the fustian trade, and a 
still smaller quantity from the Brazils and the Isle 
of Bourbon for the finer muslin yarns Brazilian 
cotton was, according to Mr Baines, first imported 
in 1781, in a very dirty state, but it was soon found 
to be superior in fineness and staple even to that of 
Demerara, and consequently there arose a consider- 
able demand for it, at a higher price than most 
other kinds; end the cotton of the Isle of Bourbon, 
which was seoeived by wav of Ostend, and was 
coBSij^ped of the finest quality then known, is said 
to have sold at from 7# 6d. to lOr per lb in the 
year 1786 1 From an approximate statement, 
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given by Dr Ure, of the imports of cotton-wool 
from vanous parts of the worla in 1787, it appears 
that of 22,600,000 lbs (a quantity somewhat 
smaller than that assigned to the same year in the 
returns from which the preceding statistical par- 
ticulars are derived), about 6,800,000 lbs were 
brought from the British West Indies, about 
6,000,000 lbs from the French and Spanish 
coloniea, 1 ,700,000 lbs from the Dutch colonies, 

2.500.000 lbs from those belonging to Portugal, 

100.000 lbs from the Isle of Bourbon, and 

5.700.000 lbs from Smjrna and Tuikey Con- 
sidering the immense extent since attained by the 
cotton wool trade of the United States, it is curi- 
ous to read the statement quoted by Mr Bainis, 
from Smithers's * History of Liverpool ' that ** in 
1784 an American vesbel arrived at Liverpool, 
having on board eight bags of cotton, which were 
seized by the custom house officers, under an im- 
pression that cotton was not the produce of the 
United States '** By the year 1801 the exports of 
cotton from the United States exceeded 20,000,000 
lbs * It may be added, although, as before stated, 
from a somewhat questionable authority, the pam 
phlet published in 1788, under the title of * An 
Important Crisis in the Calico and Muslin Manu- 
factory in Great Britain explained,* that the cotton 
imported m 17b7, which is there estimated at 

22.600.000 lbs , or very little over what appears, 

by tlie official returns, to have been retained for 
home consumption in that year, was worked up iii 
about the following proportions — 1 1,600,000 lbs 
in calicoes and nmshns , 6,000,000 lbs in fus- 
tians , 2,000,000 rbs in cotton having an 

admixture of silk or linen , 1,500,000 lbs in 
hosierv , and 1,500,000 lbs in cundltwicks On 
the last Item Mr Baines f observes that the quan- 
tity set down for candlewicks alone is nearly as 
great as the whole importation at the commtnce 
ment of the century, and he adda that, if the 
estimate even approaches to correctness, it leads 
to the inference that a considerable proportion 
even of the small imports from 1700 to 1750 
may have been used for candlewicks, and for other 
minor purposes 

Of the improvements effected during this period 
in the mechanism cmploved in the cotton manu 
facture it is unnecessary to buj much, most of 
them being of a character which, however imjior- 
tant in economising labour and improving the 
quahty of the goods produced, sre not sufficiently 
prommeot to claim notice in a brief account in- 
tended for the general reader Of the manner in 
which many of these improvements ivere effected 
an idea may be conveyed by quoting the words of 
Mr Kennedy respecting the progressive improve- 
ment and cxtensioq^ of the mule jenny, originally 
contnved by Crompton { **The art of spinning 
on CromptoB*s macnine,** he observes, ** was toler 
ably well known, fxom the circumlbmce of the high 
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wage! that could be obtained by thoee workhig on 
It, above the ordinary warn of other artiBana, auch 
as ahoemakers, joinera, natmakera, &c , who on 
that account left their ^vioua employment, and 
to them might be applied the fable of the toan in 
a atate of aiege, for if, m the courae of their 
\iorkmg the machine, there waa any little thing 
out of gear, each workman endeavoured to fill up 
the deficiency with aome expedient auggeated by 
ilia former tr^e thn amith auggeated a pieoe of 
iron, the ahoemaker a welt of leather, all 
which had a good effect m improving the machine 
Each put what he thought beat to the experiment, 
and that which waa good waa retained **• Even 
the construction of a self-acting mule^ or one re- 
quiring no manual aid beyond tnat of the children 
required to join the broken threads, an object 
which has only been successfully accomplished 
w ithin these few yean, waa attempted before the 
close of the eighteenth century The earliest ma- 
chine of this nature was invented by the late 
William Strutt, F.R.S • aon of Jededudi Strutt, 
before the year 1790, accordiiig to a memoir b} 
his son, the present Edward Strutt, M P , but the 
inferior workmanship of that time appears to have 
prevented the auccesaful application of the im- 
provement. Mr Kelly, ot the Lanark mills, 
whose application of water-power to the working 
of ordinary mules haa been alluded to m a previous 
page, alao constructed a self-acting mule about 
1792 t Of the effect of succeaaive improvements 
in spinning-machinery, and the competition of a 
rapidly extending manufacture, in reducing the 

{ irice of yarn, an idea may be formed from a tabu- 
ar view given by Baines of the price of cotton- 
>arn. No 100, in 1786 and succeeding years, 
which shows that the quality of }urn which 
brought 38r per lb in 1786 was reduced to 29r 
9(/ per lb m l791rto 19« m 1796, and to 8r ^ 
in 1801 X 

Tlie spirit of improvement which had revolu- 
tionised the art of spinning was next directed to 
that of wea\ing, bUt with less striking success, 
many years having elapsed after the introduction 
of power-looms before they obtained ^ery extensive 
employment Mr Baines refers to a loom worked 
by water-power, which waa contrived by M De 
Gennes as early as the seventeenth century, and 
which, from the description in the * Philosophical 
Transactions * for 1678, § appears to have aimed 
at accomplishing the ^vantages realized by the 
modern power-bom It does not appear ever to 
have come into use , and a weaving factory which 
was erected at Manchester, in 1765, by Mr. Gart- 
side, and probably, according to Baines, filled 
with swivel-looms of the construction invented by 
M. Vauconson, ftuled to produce any advantage, 
because a man was required to superintend each 
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loom.* TTke fint practically usefiil 
or machine for automatic weaving, anpeaxt 46ka«t 
been that of the Rev Dr Sdmnnd Cartwri^, 
who, being at Matlock, in Derbyshire, in the sum- 
mer of 1784, fell into the company of aome Man- 
chester gentlemen, whose conversation turned 
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upon Arksrright's spinnmg-ifiachinery One of 
the company observed that, on the expiration of 
Arkwright's patent, so many mills would be set up 
and BO much cotton would be spun, that hands 
would never be found to weave it, to which Cart- 
wright replied, that Arkwright must then set his « 
wits to work to invent a weaving-mill In the 
conversation occasioned by this remark, the Man- 
chester gentfetpen declare iitch a contrivance to 
be impracticable, and^adduoaA arguments in sup- 
port of their opinion which Cartwright, who had 
never seen a person weave, and was totally ignorant 
of the subject, wras unable either to answer or to 
understand He nevertheless controverted the idea 
of automatic weaving being impracticable; and, 
having thus had his attention directed to the sub- 
ject, he soon afterwards constructed a loom for the 
purpose, with which a coarse piece of cloth was 
produced In a letter to Mr BannatyDe,t from 
which th^ above details are taken, Dr Cartwrright 
thus speaks of his first machine *‘Ab I had 
never before turned my thoughts to anything me- 
chanical, either in theorj or practice, nor had ever 
seen a loom at work or knew anything of its con- 
struction, }ou will reSdily suppose mat my first 
loom was a rude piece of machinery. The 
was placed perpendicularly, the reed fell with the 
weight of at least half a hundredweid^, and the 
springs which threw the shuttle were sSktig enough 
to have thrown a Congreve rocket. In short, it 
required the strength of two powerful men to work 
the machine at a slow rate and only for a short 
time. Conceiving, in my |preat simplicity, that I 
had accomplished all that waa required, I then 
secured what I thought a most valuable property 
by a patent, 4th of April, 1785 This being done^ 
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1 then fiii^escended to see how other peoi)le wove, 
and gue^B m\ aBtonishment when I com- 

pared their ea8> modes of operation with mine 
Arising m}self, however, of what I then saw, I 
made a loom in its general principles nearly as 
they are now made , but it was not till the year 
nST that I comjilettd mj invention, when I took 
out mv last weaving patent, August 1st of that 
year ** In conseqlfcnce of this inv eiitioii. Dr 
Cartwright endeavoured to establish a manufactorv 
with power-looms at Doncaster, where he then 
resided, but this attempt jiroved unsuccessful 
About 1^90, according to Baines’s narrative, 
Messrs Grimshaw, of Gorton, having obtained a 
licence from Cartwnght, erected a weaving fucter} 
at Knott Mills, Manchester, and expended much 
inonev m attempts to imfirove the power-loom, 
but their efforts were stopped by their factorv 
being burnt down A contemporary memoir of 
Dr Cartwnght, in the 'Public Characters’ oi 
IsOO-lsoi, ^tatel that the licence or contract was 
for 500 looms, and that the mill built for their re- 
ception w as on a larger scale than any other manu- 
facturing mill nt that time in e\i««tence This 
authoritv adds, that, “ as soon as it was understood 
what the null was designed for, anonvmous letters 
were written to the proprietors threatening its de- 
struction, which, indeed, took place in less than a 
month after the looms were set to work ” Re- 
turning to Baines’s narrative of the earlv progress 
of power loom weaving, we find that in 1704 a 
power loom was invented b> Mr Bell of Glu<>gow, 
which, like its predece«sor8, was soon abandoned, 
and that in 17% Mr Roliert Miller, of Glaagow, 
patented a similar machine, which was, in IbOl, 
adopted bv a spirited individuil named Monteith, 
who fitted up a mill with 200 looms at Pollok- 
ahaws, near Glasgow , but it is added that several 
vears elapsed before the business was made to an- 
swer * Maepherson notices another labourer in 
the same field, Stephen Dolignon, whose loom, 
which was adapted tor working by any inanimate 
power, po8«eBscd what he BtvUs"an instinctive 
capaCitv of knowing when anv thread of, the warp 
or weft 18 broken,” and accuidinglv stopping of 
Itself until the damage was repaired "Six of 
these looms,” he savs, " may, with ease, be at- 
tended bv a girl of fifteen vears of age, or an in- 
firm or aged person of either sex ” Dolignon died 
in 1797, soon after completing his invention, 
which consequently fell into disregard Maepher- 
son, however, dwells with admiration upon its 
powers, and pleads for it as an advantage which it 
poBsesvd over must machinery for the abridgment 
of laliour, that its general use could give no alarm 
to the peojile engaged in the manual fabrication of 
the go^B which might be made by it , because a 
weaver who had b^n accustomed to work upon 
one loom might, as the expense of the machinery 
was moderate, set up and superintend six looms to 
be worked by wcignts or other means, so as im- 
mediately to furnish six times the former quantity 
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of cloth at one-half the cost of weaving, and vet to 
earn three times as much as by the common loom 
“Thus,” he adds, " the use of this machinery, in- 
stead of tlireatening them with loss of employment, 
mav, in the very first instance, be a blessing, and 
a fund of wealth to the British operative weavers, 
who need only such assistance to counteract the 
enormous expense of living to enable them to be- 
come the manujacturen Jor the whole world ”* 
It may be here mentioned that the want of efficient 
mechanism fur dressing the yarn was one of the 
principal obstacles to the success of the early 
power looms , the interrupdons occasioned by per 
forming that operation by hand seriously retarding 
the action of a machine impelled by a constiini 
unvarving force, although of comparatively little 
coijbequenic in the case of the common hand-loom 
In connexion with improvements in the art of 
weaving wc may advert to the patriotic efforts of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Munu 
factures, and Commerce " to encourage the making 
in the loom an imitation of that species of needle- 
work long known by the name of Marseilles 
Quilting,’ ail object which, when fiist prjposed, 
was generally regarded as visionary and impossible 
The Society nevertheless (ffered premiums for its 
acc( mplishment, and in the first v ilume of their 
‘Transactions,’ publibhed in 17 S3, thev report 
that the manufacture was thoroughlv established, 
and applied to liiun, woollen, cotton, and silk 
" I here are,” they observe, "few persons of any 
rank, condition, er srx in the kingdom (and, we 
may add, w ithmAhe extent of British commerce, 
BO greatly is it exported) who do not use it in 
some part of their clothing , so that wc mav safily 
say, if the whole fund and revenue of the Society 
had been given to obtain this one article of trade, 
the national gum m return should be considered as 
verv cheaplv purchased ”t 

Great jirogress was made during tlie period em- 
braced m this Book in the weaving of muslins, 
which had been attempted at Paisley as earlv as 
the year 1700, but soon discontinued m conbc- 
quence of the exteubive importation of such articleb 
from India Dr Urc, after noticing this circum- 
stance, observes that " the germ, after lying dor- 
mant for eighty years, rapidly expanded into a 
flourishing business, showing a singular aptitude 
in the people of that town for this elegant branch 
of the cotton-trade ” X He further states that 
mublins were manufactured at Zurich and St Gall, 
in Switzerland, long before they were made (to 
any important extent) in this country When, 
however, Brituh mule-jennies were brought into 
action, they speedily enabled England to outstrip 
all foreign competitors in that fabric Baines 
states that the manufacture of muslin was at- 
tempted both in Lancashire and at Glasgow about 
the year 1780,$ with weft spun by the jenny, but 
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that the attempt failed, owing to the coarseness of 
the yarn **£ven with Indian weft,** he adds, 
“muslini could not be made to compete with 
those of the East But when the mule was brought 
into general use, in 1*765, both weft and warp 
were produced in this country sufl&ciently fine for 
muslins, and so quickly did the weaver avail 
himself of the improvement in the > am, that no 
less than 500,000 pieces of muslin were manufac 
tured in Great Britain in the vear 1*787 ** Dr 
Ure states that the muslin trade received a great 
stimulus at Stockport about tlie year 1790, owing 
to the efforts of the late Samuel Oldknow, who took 
new ground by copying fabrics imported from 
India, whence this country was at that time sup- 
plied with all the finer fabrics “ He was,’* says 
Dr Ure, “ very successful in oarrving on the in- 
genious processes which he had devised, but, the 
French revolution creating a panic and general 
stagnation for a time, he abandoned this branch of 
the trade, and betook himself to his large water- 
mill at Mellor, which was built in the vear 1790 * 
It IS added that, on Oldknow retiring from the 
manufacture of fine muslin, Messrs Horrock®, who 
had just established themselves at Preston as mule 
spinners, took it up, became extensive manufac- 
turers of cloth similar to that made b\ Oldknow, 
and supplied the same market. Louden On the 
subsiding of the panic caused bv the French revo- 
lution, a maikct sprung up on the Continent for 
yarns of all kinds, but pnncipillv fur muslin varns 
up to the highest numbers or hnest qualities thit 
could be produced The ‘ Ency clopaedia Bntan- 
ni a * states th it muslui began to be made nearly 
at the same time at Bolton, Glisgjw, ind Paislev , 
each ])lace adopting the peculiar description of 
fabric which rcsenib ed most tho^e goods which it 
had been accustomed to manufacture, a judicious 
arrangement wbichenibled each place to manitam 
a Bupenontv in one particuhr article In a rcjiort 
made in the vear 1793 bv a select committee of 
directors of the Eist India Companv upon the Bri« 
tish cotton manufacture, it is said that “every 
ship offers British muslins for sole equil in ap 
pearante and of more elegant patterns than those 
of India, for one-fiurth, or perhaps more than one- 
ihird, less in price , ' a te«>timonv to the excellence 
of British manufactures which carries more weight 
than almost anv other that could be adduced * 
Respecting the rise of another branch of the 
British cotton-manufacture, that of lace, Dr Ure 
states thit the hrst machine for making lace with 
a stocking-frame was constructed in 1777, and 
that Its invention had been claimed both for Mr 
Robert Frost and for a poor workman of Notting- 
ham named Holmes He adds that this was, ere 
long superseded by the point net machine, the 
ingenious invention of Mr John Lindley> senior, 
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on whose death a patent was obtained for an im- 
provement on the same pnnctple, by Mr Tavlor, 
ot Chapelbar , and that a further improvement on 
the machine was effected by Mr Hiram Flint 
Upon this account Messrs Boden and Morlev, 
lace manufacturers at Derby, remark, in acommu- 
niratiun to Dr Ure, that various kinds of net-work 
Wire made Irmi tin stocking frame prior to the 
date above given, none of which, however, much 
resembled lace- net, until the invention of a fabric 
called square net, for which trost had a patent 
“Thi^,* they add, “ was soon superseded bv the 
invention of point net the most perfect dtsirip- 
tion of net-wnik ever produced from the stocking- 
frnme,** whiih is generally supposed to have been 
invented by Holmes “This invention, howcvei,** 
thev sav, * only went to show that by a new and 
particular mode of arrangement of the loop upon 
the Btocking-framc a beautiful kind of net-work 
could be made, but how this was to be accom- 
plishid with facilitv was still wanting This was 
ifferied by the addition or appendage to the 
Btocking-trame c tiled the ]>oint-itet machine, and 
which ajipears to have been the result of the united 
ingenuity of several individuals Iwo jiersons of 
the names of Flint and M irris are supposed to 
have assisted, but what share thev had in it it if 
difficult to determine ” Dr Ure observes that 
“ at the beginning of the present century nearly 
the whole of maehinc-midt lace was pioduced 
from these point net machines — mechanisms pro- 
babh more delicate than anv other ever used for 
manufacturing purposes, either in this country or 
elsewhere ** Ihcre were, he says further, not lesa 
than 1000 such machines then in artive work * 

In the last Bo)k mention was made of the re- 
])eul, in 1774, of an act which had ]Tohibited the 
printing of British calicoes, and the imposition of 
a duty ot Sd per square yard upon them By 
three several additions of five per cent upon the 
amount of duties charged upon exciseable articles, 
the last of which was made in 1762, fifteen per 
cent was added to tins duty , and in 1764, when 
other new taxes were imposed by Mr Pitt, an 
act t was pB*>sed laying a further duty of id. per 
yard on both cotton and mixed goods, bleached as 
well as printed, if under 3v per yard m value, and 
2d per yard if above that yalue, and charging the 
additional fifteen per cent upon this extra tax as 
well as upon the original 3d per yard This act 
also compelled bleachers to take out licences, 
which were taxed ** These impositiow^^ says 
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excited great alarm and discontent 
throuAoftt Lancubhire and all the cotton-manu- 
factmrmg districts of England and Scotland , pe> 
titions to the House of Commons and memorials 
to the Lords of the Ireasury l^e^e sent up, repre- 
senting that these new duties would crush the 
rising manufacture, and render the English alto- 
gether unable to compete with Indian goods 
brought from a countr\ producing the raw ma- 
terial and every article used in the manufacture, 
and where labour was exceedingly cheap Deju- 
tations were also sent from Manchester, Bolton, 
and other places, to remon'-trate with the minister, 
the manuiacturers were heard by counsel at the 
bar of the H )use, in the session of 1785, and much 
evidence was gi\en , and so forcible were the re- 
presentations made, that Mr Pitt rcluctantlv con- 
sented to bring in i shirt bill* repealing all the 
new diititb imjiosed b\ the bill of the preceding 
vear on the linen and cotton manufactures The 
repeal was celebrated as a lubilec in Lancashire, 
and whtn Mr Thomas A\alkcr and Mr Richard 
son, who had been especiallv active in the applica- 
tion to govcinnicnt, returned from J^indon, the\ 
were bon mred with a triumphal entrance into 
Manchester, being met bv a procession which ex- 
tended nearl> Irom that town to Stockport (about 
seven miles) and which is celebrated as one of 
the most jovous and splendid processions ever seen 
in Lancashire Ihe inhabit uts of Manchester 
and Bolton presented silver cujis to these gentle- 
men, with inscriptions acknowledging their valu- 
able exertions *’t The necessities of goveriimciit, 
however, were so pressing that heavv duties were 
again imposed upon printed, though nut upon 
bleached goods, b\ another act | passed at a later 
period mthe same session, which rendered all such 
goods, if formed whollv orpaitiallv of cotton, liabk 
to a dut\ of 2d ])cr vard in addition to the Sd 
imposed by the act of 1774, if the value exceeded 
Iv , and was under 3^ per vard , or to a dutv 
of 4d per vard if the value evcecded the latter 
amount Thus, with the additional fifteen per 
cent above mentioned, the total dutv on the former 
class of goods was 5}e/, and that on the lattei 
class something less than 8 If/ jar vard On the 
consolidation of the customs and excise duties in 
1 7b7 all these duties were abolished, and cotton, 
linen, or mixed goods of every kind were subjected 
to a duty of 3hd per square yard when printed or 
dved, the whole of which was to lie returned on 
such goods as might be cxjiortcd Tore gn cali- 
coes or meshns printed in this country were to be 
liable to double the above dutv 

In order to encourage the foreign trade in Bri- 
tish cotton goods an act was passed in 1783 § to 
allow bounties upon their exportation ; and by 
another act ){ of the same session drawbacks were 
allowed upon soap, starch, and other necessary 
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articles used in dressing or finishing any goods 
made of flax or cotton (with the exception of 
linens, which previously had a similar privilege), 
the high duties upon such ar tides having proved 
a serious obstruction to the growth of those manu- 
factures These acts, being for limited periods, 
were repeatedly renewed before the close of the 
centurv The high duties charged on the impor- 
tation of foreign muslins, calicoes, and nankeens 
having been found to encourage smuggling, were, 
in 1783, commuted into a duty of eighteen per 
cent upon their selling value, of which ten per cent 
was to be returned on exportation * A few years 
later, owing partly to the great increase of the 
home manufacture, and partly to the accumulation 
of an unusuallv large stock of goods in the ware- 
houses of the Last India Companv, a competition 
arose between the British and foreign fabrics 
which greativ depressed the prices of both, and so 
alarmed the manufacturers of this country, that 
thev jirescnted a memorial to the Board of Trade 
charging the company with having purposely aug- 
mented the quantity of their imports, and lowered 
their prices, in order to ruin them and to destroy 
British industry that they might favour their own 
subjects in Hindostan, and increase their commerce 
1 he substance of this memorial was communicated 
to the East India Companv , whose answer convinced 
the l^ords of the Pnw Council that the imposition 
of such ristrictions as the manufacturers called 
I fur upon their sales of foreign cotton goods would 
I be prejudicial to the home manufacture, would 
I throw their trad<^ into the hands of foreigners, and 
I would lead to very extensive smuggling fur home 
consumption ** And, indeed, ’ observes Maepher 
I 8 III, “ whin we consider that all East Indian goods 
arc Slid bv public sale, it is evident that the de- 
mand must entirely regulate the price, which is 
fixed by the buvers themselves, for no one can 
suppose that the C onipany refused to take as good 
a price as they could get ” “ Neither,” he add**, 

** was the glut of goods, which now came into the 
I market and pressed so hard upon the manufac- 
turers at thi time, permanently hurtful to them, 

I but rather highly lieneficial , for it called into em- 
. jiluvmciit a vast number of hawkers of muslins, 
&c , who, by dint of low prices, diffused a taste 
fur those gooils in the remotest villages of the 
kingdom, where they had scarcely ever been seen 
j before, and thereby paved the way to a greatly 
' extended demand for the productions of the Bntish 
as well as the Indian looms, by which the regular 
sales of both are augmented at least a hundred- 
fold ”t Notwithstanding the able defence offered 
by the East India Company on this occasion, the 
rates of duty upon imported cotton goods were 
repeatedly raised between 1787 and the close of 
this period. From a statement given by Baines 
on government authority it appears, that in 1787 
while calicoes were chuged 6f. 3d per piece (a 
piece being ten yards long when not more than a 
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)ard and a quarter 'wide, and aix yards long when 
above that width), and 16/ 10« per cent on the 
value , and East India muslins and nankeens were 
charged 16/ per cent , ad valorem These rates 
^lere gradually increased until, in 1802, thev 
amounted to 6s 8d per piece, and 27/ Is 1 J per 
cent ad valoiem^ m the former, and 30^ ISt 
per cent ad xoioTem^ in the latter case D>ed 
East India goods were totally prohibited * 

Having, in a previous page, given an estimate 
of the number of establishments engaged in the 
cotton*manufacture about 1787, shortly after the 
commencement of the period embraced m this 
Book, it would have been desirable, for the <«ake 
of comparison, to present a similar statement for 
the close of the century For this, howe\cr there 
do not appear to be sufficient data , and Maepher- 
son, after giving some conjectural estimates of the 
extent of the manufacture, under the 3 ear 1800, 
confesses himself obliged to adopt the opinion ex- 
pressed to him by a gentleman who was at the 
head of some of the greatest manufacturing esta- 
blishments in the kingdom, that the object was 
beyond the reach of individual investicition hor 1 
Scotland, as being a much narrower field tlian the I 
whole island ot Great Britain, such data could be 
more readilv obtained , and he therefore gives, on 
the authority of Brown s * History of Glasgow,* an 
estimate, made in 1796, of the Scottish cotton- 
manufactures, which he deems a near approMma 
tion to the truth, and from which it appears that 
the number of water mills was then increased to 
39, more than double the number reported nine or 
ten years previously These mills worked 124,800 
spindles, and their cost, including both machinery 
and spindles, may have averaged 10,000/ each, 
making 390,000/ in the whole There were also 
1200 common jennies of 84 spindles each, which, 
at pe jenny, would cost 7200/ , and 600 mule 
jennies of 144 spindles each, the cost of which is 
given as 30/ each, or 18,000/ in the whole thus 
making a grand total of 312,000 spindles, ** work 
ing,” it 18 slated, “ by day and night,** and a totil 
capital in machinery and buildings, including 
75,000/ for the buildings containing the jennies, 
cf 490,200/ The number of people employed, of 
b )th sexes, is estimated at 25,000, the greater part 
of whom were under fifteen years of age In ad 
dition to these spinners, there were in Scotland, it 
iB stated, 38,815 weavers employed in the cotton- 
manufacture , 12,936 women employed in winding 
warp and weft, and, supposing one third of the 
muslin produced to be adorned with tambouring 
or needle- work, 105,000 women and girls, mostly 
the latter, employed in that department, thus 
making a grand total of 181,753 persons deriving 
subsistence immediattly from the cotton manufac- 
ture in Scotland Maepherson adds that it 
had increased very much between 1796 and 
1800 1 

The origin of the cotton manufacture in Ireland 
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18 very briefly noticed in the preceding Book,* 
where it is shown that it had existed for a very few 
years only before the commencement ot this period 
Lord Sheffield, however, in 1785, observes, that, 
though the manufacture could hardly be said to 
have been above four or five years in Ireland, it 
seemed ** already to have taken root, and to be 
well established *’ “ It is computed,’* he adds, 
** that near 30,000 people are employed in it if 
it be true, its progress indeed has been rapid , but 
It cannot be supposed that the fabrics of Manchester 
are yet materially rivalled, except it should be in 
the home consumption of Ireland ** Those (abrics 
which were composed of a mixture of linen and 
cotton were said to be made better in Ireland than 
in England The cotton manufacture was, in this 
eirly stage, liberally encouraged by the Irish 
government, and it was consequently established 
in several parts of the kingdom at once One per- 
son in Dublin had, within three years, made 95 
carding-machines, 394 jennies for 70 threads each, 
and mure than 50 icnnies for spinning wool 
‘ The principal establishment of this manufac- 
ture,** obt^erves Lord Sheffield, “is at the new 
town called Prosperous, in the county of Kildare, 
on the borders of the bog of Allen, now a consider- 
able ])lace (a note aads that it had about 3000 in- 
habitants), but where there was only one small 
cottage four years ago ** This establishment owed 
Its foundation to the public spirit of Captain Brooke 
Several other factories are mentioned by the same 
writer, who notices a disadvantage which they la 
boured under from the diB«>olute and unsteady 
character of many of the Englishmen employed in 
teaching or superintending the workpeople, most 
of whom were induced to go to Ireland on account 
ot debts contracted at home He also alludes to 
the growing evils of infant labour, observing that 
many children, as young as five or six years, were 
employed at wages varying from sixpence to thir- 
teen pence per week, and that they were sometimes 
employed all night “ The machinerv, * he add^-, 
“ moves smoother if kept constantly at work it 
therefore goes day and night, and consequently 
requires constant attendance *’ t Dr Dre states 
that in 1800, only twenty three years from the com- 
mencement of the enterprise by Joy and MacCBbe,^ 
“ it appeared in evidence before parliament that 
the cotton manufacture which they had introduced, 
gave employment to 13,500 working people, and, 
including all manner of persons occupied in vari- 
ous wavs, to 37,000, within a circuit of only ten 
miles, but comprehending within itt bounds the 
towns of Belfast and Lisburn ** Nor were these 
advances confined to the department of apmuing , 
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the maauActure of cottons, dimities, and Marseilles- 
quiltii%Miving been introduced and encouraged 
bj Joy and the other projectors, who assisted and 
onececded him , and it is stated that in less than 
ten years from their first introduction into the 
countnr, several thousand looms ■'sere employed in 
the manufacture of cotton in the tovrns ot Belfast, 
Lisburn, and HilUborough 

An account of the rise and progress of the cotton 
manufacture in North America, in a work recently 
published by Mr James Montgomery,* states that 
as early as the year 17B7 a society was formed in 
Philadelphia “ lor the Encouragement of Manufac- 
tures and the Useful Arts,** b\ which some progress 
was made, though with very rude macliincrv in 
the manufacture of various linen and totton good^ 
Shortly belore this society whs formed, two me- 
chanics named Ban, from Set tland, had been em- 
ployed by Mr Orr, of Ea^^t Bridgewater, m the 
state of Massachusetts, to make machinery for 
carding, spinning, and roving, and in 1786 they 
received a public reward lor their e\ertions 
Another machine was made in 1787, for the same 
gentleman, by an Enpli«h midshii man iiam^d 
Somers , and these macliines, the first it is be 
lieved, that were ever made in the ITniied States 
for the manufacture of cotton, were publicly ei- 
hibited and explained by Mr Orr 1 he first im- 
portant company for the manufacture of cotton 
good« was formed at Beverley, Massachusetts, in 
1787, but “the difficulties under which they la- 
boured , the extraordinary loss of materials in the 
instruction of their servants and workmen , the 
high prices of machines unknown to thtir me- 
chanics, and both intricate and difficult in their con- 
struction, together with other incidents w hich usually 
attend a new business, were such, that the com- 
pany were put to the necessity of applying to the 
state legislature for assistance, to save thiin from 
being rom))elled to abandon the enterprise alto- 
gether '* In their petition, dated June 2, 1790, 
they stated that their expenditure had alreadj 
amounted to nearly 4000/ , and that a further nit 
lay was necessary, to enable them to meet which 
the sum of 1000/ was granted by tlu state Cotton- 
spinning was commenced in Rhode Island in 1 788, 
but some of the first machines, which were made 
from information derived, through Mr Orr, from 
emigrants, were so imperfect that an attempt to 
drive them by means of a water-wheel failed 
W hile these and other efforts were making under 
every disadvantage arising from inexperience and 
the rudeness of the mechanism emplojed, England 
was enjoying all the benefits occasioned by the ex 
tensive use of Arkwright’s and Crompton’s beau- 
tiful machines, which the jealous vigilance of the 
British government endeavoured to retain for the 
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■ole use of this country Every efibrt to obtain 
models or drawings of the machinery used in 
England proved, for a considerable time, utterly 
vain, and the difficulties of those who were 
striving to establish the cotton-manufacture in the 
United States were increased by circumstances 
which, by embarrassing the British manufacturers, 
led to the exportation of great quantities of their 
goods at reduced prices Many of these were sent 
to the United States, where agents were appointed 
to manage the sales, and, in order to encourage 
the trade, long credits, sometimes extending to 
eighteen months, were given Such were the cir- 
cumstaiiCLB of the cotton-manufacture in the United 
States in 1790, when the mam difficulty was re- 
moved by Mr Samuel Slater, who has, Montgo- 
mery observes, been justly called the Father of 
the Cotton Manufacture of America Sluter was 
a native of Helper, in Derbyshire, and was brought 
up in the establishment of Mr Jedediah Strutt, at 
Milford After the expiraticn ol the term of his 
apprenticeship, he was for some time employed by 
Mr Strutt in superintending new works which he 
was erecting Having heard rumours of the 
anxiety of the American government fir infoima- 
tion respecting Biitsh cotton machinery, he 
formed the determination of emigrating to the 
States where he hoped to bring his practical know- 
ledge and experience into profitable exercise He 
continued for some time with Mr Strutt after 
forming this determination, in order to prepare 
himself for his difficult undertaking , it being ne- 
cessary that should, without the aid of any 
patterns or drawings which would have been dis- 
covered by the vigilance of the custom house 
officers, “be fully qualified to superintend the 
bull ling and arrangement of the nulls, the c n- 
striutnn ot the machinery, and to ilirtct the 
details of the manufiuture without the aid of a 
single individual ** He went to New \ork to- 
wards the close of the year 1789, but he soon left 
that city for Providence, in llnodc Island, where 
he entered into engagements with Messrs A liny 
and Brown, who hud been connected with some of 
the earlier experiments which have been alluded 
to Having constructed the hrst machinery for 
carding and spinning cotton upon Arkwright’s 
pnnciple, almost entirely with his own hands, he 
set It in operation about the close ol the year 1790, 
at the Milage of Pawtucket, near Providence, the 
machinery, which hud 72 spindles, being worked 
by the water wheel of an old fulhng-mill In 
1793 Messrs Almv, Brown, and Slater built a 
small mill at Pawtucket, and they subsequently 
extended their operations as their prospects im 
proved Montgomery observes that “ Mr Slater 
lab ured under evei 7 disadvantage in the con 
Btruction of his machinery , for, although be had 
perfect confidence iii his own remembrance of 
every part and pattern, and in h» ability to per- 
Ibct the work according to his agreement, yet he 
found It difficult to get meohames who could make 
anything like his mMels ** His greatest difficulty 
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\ia8 to get card-Bheets suitable for hia machinery, 
but hiB perseverance overcame that and all other 
difficulties , “ and his case,** it is observed in the 
work from which these facts are obtained, “ fur- 
nishes another bright example of the never-fuiIing 
success which alwB^B attends patience and perse- 
V trance in the pursuit of an> laudable object*** 
Another important point in the history of the cot- 
ton manufacture in America is the invention, in 
1793, of an ingenious machine called the saw gin, 
for separating cotton- wool from the seeds which 
are enveloped in it as it grows Before the inven 
tion of this machine “ the wool of the green-seeded 
cotton could not be separated from the seed,** oh 
serves Dr Ure, “ unless with a degree of labour 
very discouraging to the growth of that harch and 
productive article ** Mr Eli \\ hitiiev directed 
his atentnn to the contriiance of a machine for 
cil cting this ob]e''t, and succeeded in producing 
one which would separate more cotton Irom the 
seed ill one da} bv the labour of one man than 
could be done b} the prev lous methods in a month 
“ Ihe roii«ftriictioii of this instrument,** according 
to the a ithontv just quoted, “ was an event of Mich 
consequence as to excite an univeisal interest m 
the State of Georgia, w here Mr Whitnev then 
lived in narrow circumstances, under the roof of an 
h )«ipitible fiicnd Neither the stniimeiits of jis- 
tice inr the feirof the liw could k strum the cag**r 
crowds frmi breaking into Iim workt^hop bv night, 
and c irrving off his wonder working tool** In 
this dishonourable wav the public acquired posse s- 
bion < f the invention bcfoie it was (ompleted to 
the satisfa tion of 'Whitnev, and before he could 
obtain the prolettim of a patent, which, however, 
he inimeliitelv piocured flu numerous suiiep 
titi ms machines which ^^ert made with such slight 
varintiniH is might affird a c ilourable plea foi 
depriving him of his patent right involved him in 
vtxitious and almost ruin us litigition, but at 
leiiir h, in 1*^01, the leg sUturc of South Carolii •» 
pureh ibed i liCLnee for the use of the machine in 
th It State f jr the sum of 5000 doll irs, an I in the 
nevt \eir a similar arringemeiit was made for 
North Cirolina, where a tax of 2? 6d per saw was 
hud upon the machines for a period of five vears, 
for the benefit of the patentee Much, however, 
of the money thus raised in the Carolinas was ex- 
pended in fruitless litigation with the piratical 
invaders of his privilege in Georgia, so that this 
ingenious inventor, whose machine is said to have 
raised the value of land in the Southern States from 
hft} to one hundred per cent , was in the end most 
inadequately rewarded f 

Lord Sheffield, writing about the commencement 
of the vear 1785, observes that France was then 
taking every step to rival and surpass our cotton- 
manufactures “The French,** he save, “have 
got our spinning machines for cotton, and, if they 
have as much of the spirit of manufacture and 
steadiness, they will be able from the lower puce 
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of labour to undersell us " He adds that Rouen 
had been greatly injured by the wperiority of 
Manchester goods, but that it was beginning to 
revive “Two mills on Arkwnght's principle,** 
he states, “ are now erecting in the neighbourhood 
of Rouen they have already most of Ins ma- 
chinery, and, lest capital should be wanting, go- 
vernment supplies to a considerable amount, and 
Mr Holker,* whose abilities this country so fool- 
ibhlv lost, IB at the head of the manufacture with 
a considerable pension from the court of Ver- 
sailles **t Spinning-machines were also, according 
to the same authority, set up in the neighbourhood 
of Lvons, and Saint-Fond, writing before the 
cl )se of the century, states that such were erected 
in several departments, where the} were constantly 
emploved Dr Lre gives, in the brief notice of 
the French cotton-manufacture in the preface to 
Ins ‘Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain,* an 
at count of the quantity of cotton-wool consumed in 
h ranee m 1798 and several succeeding vears, from 
which It appears that in the five vears from 1798 to 
1802 the quantity averaged 12,228,800 lbs In 
1798 It was 18,000,000 lbs , and in 1800 only 
6,726 000 lbs After many unsuccessful attempts, 
a spinning null, Oic first set up in Saxony, was 
erected m 1799 at Schemnitz, by Messrs Barnard 
and Brothers, aided bv an English mechanic I 

Resjiectiiig the linen manufacture very little 
need be said in this Book The various acts enu- 
merated in a previous page § for granting bounties 
oil the exportation of cotton goods, for allowing 
drawbacks on articles u<%(d in their manufacture, 
and for imposing duties upon them, all apply in a 
similar manner to fabrics of linen , and these are 
all that need be noticed in the legislative history 
of the manufacture I he introduction of automatic 
machinerv m almost every branch of the cotton- 
inanuficture iiaturallv led to ex^ieriments for the 
purpo^te of obtaining similar advantages m the pro- 
duction of other textile fabrics The mechanical 
difficulties attend] i g the spinning of flax by ma- 
chmer} were not, however, Bucce*tBfullv met b} anv 
contrivance invented during this period Saint- 
Fond, in hiB account of the manufactures of I’erth, 
notices the perfection of the weaving process, t > 
insure which he states that the manufacturers 
made use of a kind of small microscope for ex- 
amining everv piece of cloth The wholesale 
dealers, as well as the manufacturers, made use 
of this instrument, which they seem to have de- 
sired to keep secret Saini-Fond, however, pro- 

* 1 1 II iM an to be the ponon to whom *‘aiot Fund rtfen lu n 
Intelltkrnt Vi rI i1 man o Introduced cotton mnch nery loti Fnnce 
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\ol II pi 8C1 868 mite) Dr Lre atatei Out tie Brat ■) iiiiili {, 
mufhi «■ In 1* ranee on tlie fhrtqrv ronitructton «ia a mule intr idiatM 
ttililier from Eoffland in the year 178f, Id de Laloane minuter o< 
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It were wt to work at U uen Faru St Quentin I llh An eua and 
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cured which he took to France, where they 
were mm multiplied He notices an extraordinary 
loom for weaving very large bed-sheets m one 
piece, and speaks of the excellent quality of the 
table linen made at this place, of which he was 
glad to take some specimens to France by wai of 
models or patterns for their imitation In conti- 
nuation of the statements in the preceding Book,* 
It may be stated that the quantity of linen-cloth 
stamped for sale m Scotland, as shown by a tabic 
in Macpherson,t advanced moderately and with 
tolerable regularity from 17,2*75,075 yards in 1785 
to 24,235,633 yards in 1800, the value increasing 
in the same time fiom 835,081/ to 1,047,508/ 
This IS, It should be remembered, exclusive of tlit 
quantity made in families for domestic use, which 
Maepherson conceives must have amounted to 
seieral millions of Mirds anniialh Lird Sheffield 
laments that the quantity of lin(.n made in England 
and Ireland was nut ascertained and made public, 
as was done with Te.rard to that made in Scotland , 
and the absence of such data compelled Maepher- 
son to rest his estimate of the English linen 
manufacture upon mere conjecture The former 
authorit\, in 1785 states that this branch of 
English manufacture w as said to be nearly equal 
to that of both Ireland and Scotland , but hlac- 
pherson, under the year 1800, rcmaiks thit, as it 
was an object of subordinate importance, the an- 
nual amount was probably rather under 1,000,000/ 
or less than that of Scotland alone In the ac- 
count of the linen manufacture given in Lord 
Sheffield’s wrork on Irish manufactures and trade 
It IS observed that, not a great many years before it 
was published, linen yarn was sent from the Bri- 
tish dominions to be vnovc in Holland “ It was,** 
says his lordship, ** common to send doth to be 
bleached there , and it is not long since the better 
sort of the people of this island wore Dutch Hol- 
land for shirts this is now nearly at an end, yet 
the value of foreign hnci 'i, exclusive of Irish, im- 
ported into England, exceeds that of any other 
foreign manufacture ” The value of the imports 
of foreign linens was computed to lie, at the time 
Ijord Sheffield wrote, about 1,000,000/ , that ot 
the imjKirts from Ireland, on an average of four 
years ending March, 1788, was nearly 1,500,000/ , 
and the amount brought from Scotland was sup- 
posed to be near 500,000/ Of these quantities 
there were re exported to the value of 400,000/ 
annually, one-half of which was said to consist of 
foreign goods | 

In the histon of the still h.ghly important wool- 
len manufacture, the first circumstance to be noticed 
in this period is the deterioration which appears to 
have taken place in the quility of Bntish wool 
Maepherson, in some remarks upon this subject 
under the year 1790, after quoting many autho- 
nties, to w hich it is unnecessary to refer more par- 
ticularly, to show the pre-eminence formerly ac- 
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corded to English wool, adds, ** As it thus plainly 
appears that Spanish wool has not attained the su- 
periority over other European wools till lately,* 
and that British wool was universally esteemed the 
very best in Europe as late as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, it may be asked, what has now 
become of the breed of the sheep which produced 
wool of such superior quality?” The answer, he 
holds, must be that they have degenerated , a cir- 
cumstance which, according to the opinion of some 
who had studied the subject, was in some degree 
occasioned by the enactment of laws to prevent the 
exportation of wool — laws intended to benefit the 
manufacturer, but which had had the effect of 
turning the attention of farmers rather to inureas 
ing the weight of the carcase than to improving oi 
maintaining the quality of the ffeei e, and had there- 
fore led to the degeneracy of British wool, and the 
importation of foreign wool of finer quality The 
subject was warmly taken up about this time by 
the Bath Society for the Encouragement of Agri- 
culture, Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, by 
whom the respective merits of various breeds of 
sheep were compared, with a view to selecting the 
most advantageous The Highland Society also 
directed their attention to the improvement of the 
fine wool produced by the ancient British breed of 
sheep, which remained common in the Shetland 
islands, where, however from ignorance or care- 
lessness, the value of the finest wool was destroyed 
by mixing It with that of inferior quality bo de 
ficitnt were the possessors of this most preciou 
wool, as the bce^ quality of that produced hy Shet- 
land sheep is styled, that, according to the report 
of a committee of the Highland Society, quoted by 
Maepherson, they worked up the finest along with 
the coarse wool ot inferior sheep in knitting stock 
mgs, which they sold at from 3/ to 3v a-pair, 
while stockings composed entirely of the finest 
wool sold as high as two guineas a pair, whence it 
frequently happened that some of them contained 
as much fine wool as was worth more in a raw 
state than the price of the manufactured stockings t 
fhe extreme jealousy felt on the subject of the ex- 
portation of wool 18 curiously illustrated by an acl| 
passed in 1788, m consequence of the clamour of 
the wool-manufacturers, who alleged that not Icsh 
than 13,000 packs of wool were clandestinely ex 
ported every year to the Continent, and demanded 
more rigorous laws against the smuggling of that 
article Maepherson states § that Sir Joseph Banks 
and Mr Arthur Young pioved that the export- 
ation was much less than the manufacturers as- 
serted , but the latter parties gained their ob- 
ject, and the most stringent regulations, enforced 
by penalties and imprisonment, were enacted 
against exportation Even the carriage of wool, 
not only from one British port to another, but 

* In ft note on Uie nboT* pnaiw, It u obMimd thnt the Bpnniai 1i 
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also from place to place upon the land, ^as 
guarded by a multitude of reatrictiona , and the 
operation of aheep aheanng was not to be earned 
on at any place within five miles of the sea, except- 
ing under the superintendence of a revenue officer 
On the other hand, the importation of Spanish wool 
uvaa encouraged by an act of HOO,** permitting its 
importation from any place uhateier^ in vessels 
belonging to anv neutral countr}, notwithstanding 
the provisions of a previous act for preventing 
trade and intercourse with countries in a state of 
hostility with Britain , in consequence of which 
act a supply of Spanish wool was maintained, 
chiefly from Hamburg From a return pre- 
sented to parliament in the abo\e year, it appears 
that the average imports of Spanish wool, in fo ir 
quinquennial periods ending respectnely on the 
5th of JanuaT\, mfi, 1787, 1792, and 1799, had 
been 1,578,605 lbs , 1,970,327 lbs , 3,174,429 lbs , 
and 3,800 583 lbs . annual! \ This e\ten6ive 

demand for Spanish wool led to attempts to na 
turalize the Merino sheep from which it was ob- 
tained m this cuuntr\, and also to improve the 
British breeds b\ crossing them with the Merino 
The king had, fer seieral ^cars, kept a floek of 
these sheep with great tare, and with such success I 
as to obtain a c mbidcrable quantity of wool equal I 
in quality to any impoited Spanish w lul The 
manufacturers, however, apprehending that the 
Merino wool must necessarily degenerate iii this 
country, were unwilling to ofier an adequate price 
for It, in consequence of w hich the king w as obliged, 
for some }ears, to haye it manufactured into cloth 
at hibown expense, and in 1796 and the suc- 
ceeding years the wool was oftered for sale at an\ 
price which the manufacturers would give, in tr- 
der that their prejudices might be removed b) 
practical experience of its supenoru) His ma- 
jesty also presented one hundred Merino rams, and 
many ewes, to difierent persons, and, to render 
the introduction of this valuable breed of sheep still 
more general, he ordered many to be publicly 
sold Maepherson, after relating these circum 
stances, states that the introduction of the Spanish 
breed of sheep had been an object of the attention 
of the government of France for about thirty jears 
at the close of the eighteenth century, and that the 
sheep and wool were annually sold by auction f | 
In the mechanical processes of the woollen ma- 
nufacture, the principal improvement that calls for 
notice under this period is the invention, by Mi 
(afterwards Dr ) Cartwright, whose experiments in 
power-loom weaving have been noticed elsewhere, 
of machinery for combing wool, for which he ob- 
tained three patents in the years 1790 and 1792 
By this invention one man and five or six children, 
attending the machine, were enabled to do as much 
work as thirty men could do in the old way , and 
in a memorial read to the Society of Arts in 1800 
the inventor stated that his machinery had already 
efiected a saving of 40,000/ a year to the manu- 
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facturers, which would probably ere long be 
greatly mcreased* Maepherson also mentions 
machinery for the same puipose, to be worked by 
water, patented by Mr William Toplis, in 1794, 
by which the work was performed in a superior 
manner, and the interest of the manufacture was 
greatly promoted The introduction of such ma- 
chinery was warmly opposed bv the wool-combers, 
whose opposition, howeier, proved fruitless, but, 
in 1795 an kci\ was passed to relieve them, by 
allowing them to take up and exercise any other 
trade, without any obstruction from a statute of 
the time of Elizabeth, which prohibited the exer 
cise of certain occupations to persons who had not 
been regularly apprenticed to them Cartwright’s 
invention for a long time failed to bring a suitable 
return to him, as his machinery was by some 
pirated and worked in secret, and by others openly 
imitated, and even patented, with mere variations, 
but in the spring of 1800 his patent right was 
established by a decision of the Court of Common 
Pleas, which awarded him damages from a party 
that had infringed it, to the amount of 1000/ 
The seventh volume of the * Transactions ’ of the 
Society of Arts contains several letters respecting 
attempt*) making about the \ear 1787 to spin wool 
much finer than was commonly done , but the ex- 
periments appear to have been upon the smallest 
scale 

An interesting account of the Wehh woollen 
manufacture towards the close of this penod is 
given, on the authority of a iriend well acquainted 
with the subject, in Aikin’s * Journal of a Tour 
thrf ugh North Wales and part of Shropshire, I 
from which it appears that the articles manufac 
tured were webs, ilannels, stockings, wigs, gloves, 
and socks The webs called strong clothe or 
htgh-couniry cloth f were made in Merionethshire, 
chieliy in the neighbourhood of Dolgelle or 
Dulgellev and Machvnlleth, at which latter place, 
the writer remarks, 'a manufactory on a small 
scale has lately been established , a circumstance 
only worth notice as marking the commencement 
of a change in preparing the wool, which will pro- 
bably soon become general” ” Almost eveiv 
little farmer,” he adds, ” makes webs, and few 
cottages m these parts are w ithout a loom , all kinds 
of wool are used iiidiscriminatelv , and a considerable 
quantity of refuse from the wool-staplers and skin- 
ners is collected from all quarters for this purpose ” 
Small cloth, or lou country cloth was made in 
Denbighshire, solely within the pariah of the 
Glynn, a large tract of country including Llan- 
gollen and Corwen It appears to have reclamed 
a purely domestic manufacture, for we ere in- 
formed that there was no established factorv for it 
Flannels, however, constituted the most important 
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of the manufactures They were chiefly 

produo^ ta Montgomen shire, but not confined to 
that comitv, being made in Tarious places n^ithin a 
circle ot about tiventy miles round Welshpool In 
this, as in other departments of the woollen manu- 
facture, the factor\ system had made so little pro- 
gress, that there was but one flannel manufactory 
of any note in Wales This establishment, which 
had existed about seven yeais, was at Dolobran, 
near Pool, and was said to be a parish concern 
There were a few other infant factories at New- 
tdw n, Machynlleth, and other places, but they were 
of little importance In Shropshire, where also 
the flannel manufacture was carried on, the greater 
wealth of those eniragtd in it had led to the more 
general introduction of machinery instead of ma- 
nual lahoui “Sexeral individuals in Shrewsbury 
and Its neijrhhourhiKid,'’ obseivcs our authority, 
“ empliy themselves successfully in this bu'«iness, 
but bv far the greatest undtrtakiiig of the kind is 
a factory about four or five mi 'cs from Shrewsbury, 
at a place called the Isle, belonging to Mcs<«ra 
Cooke and Mason, and erected three years ago * 
The machinery was impelled bv water-power 
derived from the river Severn It is remarked 
that the increasing demand for Welsh woe liens, 
and the competition eiisting among the drapers 
of Shrewsbury, placed the Welsh manufacturers 
in a ycry adyantageous position, sinc( they hid 
been enabled to raise the prices of their goods, fur 
which they could always command ready money, 
while they were in a great measure sa\ed frem 
the trouble and expense of distributing them to 
the English markets The scanty population of 
the manufacturing districts, and the possession of 
numerous streams adinirablv adapted fur impilliiig 
the machimry of water-mills, arc urged as indi 
caiive of the advantages to be derived from the use 
ot mechanical in aid of manual labour , and in con- 
clusion It is observed — ** With the gtneral adoption 
of machines the manufacturers will become large 
capitalists, as is already the case in Laiuashire 
and Yorkshire and the influx ot money will ena- 
bli the farmers to imjirove their breed of sliup 
and bestow some culture on the extensiye moun- 
tainous tracts that, as }ct, have been committed to 
the caie of nature alone The present infant fuc 
tones contain the rudiments of future p’-osperity, 
one successful effort will produce many other 
vigorous exertions, the manufacturers, become 
rich, will not abandon to the English drapers the 
advantages of preparing their rough goods for the 
foreign and domestic markets, nor to the London 
and Liverpool merchants the profits of exporting 
them , and, though one attempt to erect Barmouth 
into a magazine for Btippl}ing foreign markets 
with WelA manufactures has failed, a second 
may succeed, and thus the whole profits of an ex- 
tensive national concern will circulate through, and 
invigorate, every part of the province where it 
originates ** 

The manaforture of woollen cloths in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, as shown by a table given 


by Macplierson,* went on steadily increasing from 
1785 to the close of the centuiy, the quantity 
milled at the fulling-mills m that district having 
been, in 1 765, 1 57,27 1 pieces, containing 4,844,655 
yards of broad, and 116,036 pieces, containing 
3,409,178 yards of narrow cloth , in 1790, 173,568 
pieces, or o,15I,677 yards of broad, and 140,407 
pieces, or 4 182,122 yards of narrow cloth, in 
1795, 250,993 pieces, or 7,759,907 yards of broad, 
and 155,087 pieces, or 5,172, ill yards of narrow 
cloth, and in 1800, 285,651 pieces, containing 
9,263,966 yards of broad, and 169,262 pieces, 
cunta ning 6,014,420 yards of narrow cloth. 
Kerxey meres, wIirIi had become an article of con- 
siderable importance, are not included in ihe 
account from which the preceding figures are ob- 
tained Since thcie do not exist any regular 
ofiiciiil accounts of other branches of tlie woollen 
manulacture, the yanous estirnalcs which have 
been made rcsjiicting it ncccsBanly rest in some 
degree upon conjc tural data, and must theiefore 
be received witli caution Maepherson appends 
to the statement just quoted some cdculutioDs 
founded upon evidence laid before a Cunimittct of 
the House ot Cemmons in iSOO, from which it 
would iipfiear that 72,7 34 packs oi wool, of 240 'bs 
each, ot the avciagc value of 11/ per pack, or 
800 074/ in the whole, hud been in »hc preceding 
year manufactured m the alloy e district into 
272,7)5 I itces of broad cloth, ot the yaluc of 
3,795 157/, an estimate which niukea the ayerage 
yalue more than 13/ 18^ per )uece, which Mae- 
pherson thinks f^iist bt too Inch, unless the pro- 
portion of tine goods was greater than cun be rea- 
sonably supposed , while the narn w cloth manu- 
facture had (onsumed 30,028 packs, ayeraging 
14/ each, making the total value of the raw mate- 
rial used 111 this branch 420,^92/ , and the yalue 
of the cloth produced was 1,081,008/, or 6/ per 
piece on an ayerage, — the number of pieces pro- 
duetd being 180,168 1 Thus the total value ot 
the broad and nurro v iloth was 4,676,165/, while 
that ot the blankets and otlur goods, appaiently 
including kerseymeres, was supposed to excel d 
1 600,000/ , and that of the stufis and worsted 
goods was estimated at 1,400,000/ , making the 
while woollen manulacture of the Uesl Riding of 
'Yorkshire amount to 7 876 165/ Some of the 
same parties who furnished the data tor the above 
calculations estimated the annual quantity of wool 
produced in the kingdom at 600,000 packs, 
which, at tlie medium value of 11/ per pack, 
would amount to 6,600,000/ The increase of 
value given by the manufacture varied from two to 
nine fold , but, assuming the average incresse to 
have been three-fold, the total value ot the woollen 
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manufactures of the kingdom would have been 
about 19,800,000/ One manufacturer stated, cm 
this occasion, that the introduction of machinery 
had so greatly abridged labour in the various pro 
cesses which precede weaving, that thirty-five per- 
sons were able to perform m 1600 as much work 
as would in 1185 ha\e required 1634 persons, 
or, in other words, that by the mechanism intro 
duced within the precedin.; hfteen years one person 
could perform more than forty could have done 
previoush. The capital invested in machinery 
and buildings appropriated to the woollen manu- 
facture was, by the same authorities, estimated at 
about 6,000,000' and the total number of persons 
einp1o}ed in it, of all ages and of both sexes, was 
supposed to be about 3,000,000, but the latter 
of these calculations, at least, was probably much 
to ) high Maepherson states that other estimates 
made the number of persons employed onlv 
1,000,000, or 1,500,000* The foreign demand 
for British woullen m inufactures increased on the 
whole, though it suffered considerable fluctuations, 
during this period According to an official 
return of exportb of woollen goods for the ten \ear8 
from 1790 to 1199, the value in the first of those 
vears was 5,190 637/ , and in the last 6 816,939/ , 
hut m 1193 It was as low as 3,806,536/ 1 Of 
the quantity lust mentioned as exported in 1199, 
g ods to the value of 2 801,490/ were sent ti the 
United States, 916,190/ to Ireland, 666,161/ to 
the East Indies, 56^188/ to Portugal and Madeira, 
552,136/ to the \\c8t Indies, 421,053/ to Ger- 
inanv 324,1 39/ to the British colonies in North 
America, 259,683/ to Africa, and smaller quanti- 
ties to van )U8 other places I Maepherson states 
that the foreign demand for British woollen goods 
hid, by the end of the centurv, extended btvond 
the piwcr of the countrv to supply it, and that 
many more orders had been sent to the manuf ic- 
lurcrs than they could find wool to execute , and 
he ascribes the increased demand partly to the 
fiilure of some manufactures on the continent, in 
consequi nee of the convulsions of war, and partly 
to the augmentation of the military establishments 
of every country in Europe I he deficiency of 
wool he conceives to arise from the increase of 
inclosures fur the growth of corn to supply an in- 
creased population, and to meet the unprecedented 
consumption in the army and navy § 

The first circumstance to be noticed in the his- 
tory of the silk manufacture during the period 
embraced in this Book is the change effected in 
the supply of raw silk by the agt"cy of the East 
India Compiny Mr Robert Wissett, a gentle- 
man in the Company's service, to whose exertions 

* Annuls of C mmerep 986 
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this change was mainly to be attributed, observea, 
in a letter to the Society of Arts, in 1195, that, 
although the British ailk manufactures had been 
established m full vigour for more than a cen- 
tury, our sole dependence for the raw material had, 
till within the last twenty years, been entirely 
placed upon foreign powers, "and indeed," he 
savs, "notwithstanding the great exertions that 
have been recently made by the East India Com- 
panv, it will be seen that, even at the present 
period, we are obliged to have recourse to Italy 
and other parts of the continent fur not less than 
800,000 lbs weight of this commodity, at an ex- 
pense of upwards of 1,000,01)0/ sterling per 
annum, one-half of which is imported in a thrown 
state that is, having undergone the preparatory 
operation of twisting, to render it more fit for the 
use of the weaver in the article of warp ” Mr 
Wissett had satisfied himself that the culture of 
silk m Bengal might be considerahl} extended, and 
also that Bengal raw silk might be advantageously 
thrown in this countrv, so as to supersede the ne- 
cessity for a considerable portion of that imported 
from Italv , he had therefore lecommended the 
subject to ihe attention of his employers, and the 
experiments made down to the date of his letter 
had, he states, f illy estahlibhed the practicability 
of the measure * In order to illustrate this point 
it mav be well to state, on the authority of Mr. 
Porter's treatise on the ^ilk Manufacture, that the 
production of raw silk in Bengal, for the purpose 
of exportation, was ot very trifling amount until 
the middle of the eighttenth century, and that 
the quality of the silk so produced was, in a great 
measure, owing to the imperfect manner in which 
it was wound, so inferior, that it obtained a price 
equal to only one-tbird or one-half the price of 
Italian silk The total quantity received from 
India and China in 1150 was only 43,816 lbs , 
but soon after that period the East India Company 
endeavoured to inert ase the production, and in 
1112, in order to improve the quality of Bengal 
Bilk, and to render it acceptable to the English 
manufacturer, they sent out proper machinery for 
winding silk upon the Italian system, and compe- 
tent persons to superintend the operation Owing 
to unfavourable circumstances, no material advan- 
tage was derived from this measure for the first 
few years, but the importation from Bengal, 
which in 1713 was only 145,111 lbs , rote to 
515 913 lbs in 1116, and averaged ^0,283 lbs 
in the ten years from 1116 to 1185 t The amount 
produced by the sale of this silk was, in tne ten 
years 3,449,151/ , hut there was a loss upon the 
sale every vear, which, in the whole of that period, 
amounted to 884,144/ In the next seven y cars, 
1186 to 1192, the average annual quantity fell to 
319,832 lbs , but the trade was conducted with 

* Tranmct oim of the Bocietv of A*t« xlv V8T-8S0 
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some P^t, the sum cleared hy the Company 
being n^450/ out of a total receipt of 1,755|08^/ 
It happened unfortunately for the silk trade, that, 
about the same time that the natives of Bengal 
were extending their mulberry plantations for the 
rearing of silk-worms, and adopting the Italian 
mode of filature to improve the qualit\ of their 
silks, the astonishing increase of the British cotton 
manufacture occasioned such a falling off m the 
demand for silk goods, that, in the \ear 1793, 
about 18,U00 persons in and near Spitalfields ^cre 
depTi\ed of their accustomed emplo\ment,* and 
the silk- thro wing or twisiing-mills in this country 
inere rendered in a great measure useless Dovin 
to that time the hnijlish thro^^ing mills had been 
chicflv emplo}cd in the production of the Bimjler 
kinds of silk called singles and iram, the former 
of \\hich lb simpl\ raw bilk twisted to give it firm- 
ness, while the hitter is a compound thread formed 
of two or more threads of raw silk twisted together, 
and commonly used for the weft or shoot of woven 
(roods, and the quantity of organzine, or «ilk 
thread suitable for the warp, made in this country 
was nut more than about 50,000 lbs annuallv, or 
less than one-cighth of the quantit} imported, 
which came chieflv from Italv, although in the 
vears 1779 to 1783 it was, for the must part, 
brought by a circuitous route, s i that it appears in 
the Custom house acc Hints as from Ostend, Flan 
ders, &c All these circumstances combined led 
to the accumulation, in the warehouses of the East 
India Company, of a great quantit} of Bengal silk, 
and determined the directors to devise measures for 
bringing it into more general use, bv having a 
portion of It converted into organzine in this toun- 
tr\, a scheme which the English throwsters were 
willing to encourage, because it promi<ied them 
more regular emplovment The merchants inte- 
rested in the importation of Italian organzine 
raised a great clamour against what they st}led 
** the attempt of the East India Company to be 
come manufacturers in Great Britain but, though 
for a time they succeeded in inducing some of the 
manufacturers to join in their opposition, it soon 
became evident that the result of the measures 
must be beneficial m rendering us independent of 
foreigners for supplies of organzine, and in pru- 
V iding increased employ ment for natii e capital and 
labour After a sufficient trial, some of the prin- 
cipal Bilk manufacturers addressed a Ictlar to the 
directors of the East India Companj, in February, 
1796, requesting them to perseiere in throwing 
their silk, as a measure which would lower the 
price of the raw material, and protect them against 
the fluctuations of price which were so frequent 
and distiessing in their trade 1 he result of this 
important step was a great extension of the silk 
trade of the company, and a considerable improve- 
ment in the quality of their imports , and Mac- 

* Ilk that 4500 loom wore atanding idle which gave on 
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plierson observes, that ** every pound of silk im 
ported from Bengal may be esteemed, in respect 
to the balance of trade, and consideiing Bengal a 
British territory, a saving of 20r , and every pound 
of Bilk organzined in this countiy, as a further 
saving of 7f to the British dominions'** The 
change actually effected in the suppl} of raw silk 
was not, however, so great as might be expected 
within this period, for it appears, by a parliamen- 
tary return made in 1799, that in the several 
periods of five years each, ending respectively on 
the 5th of January, 1776, 1787, 1792, and 1799, 
the average annual imports of thrown silk were 
361,359 lbs , 369,303 lbs , 399,519 lbs , and 
342 201 lbs , while the imports of raw silk from 
Bengal were 182,581 lbs, 486,848 lbs, 350,003 
lbs , and 291,647 lbs respectively In the same 
periods the imports fiom China were 160,265 lbs , 
180,835 lbs, 190, 452 lbs, and 93 198 lbs, and 
tho«c frim Italv and Turkey were 197,621 lbs, 
167 285 lbs, 242,729 lbs, and 135,789 lbs re 
^pectivtly The continued dependence of this 
country upon Italy for organzined silk is also indi- 
cated bv the repeated renewal of an act originally 
passed 111 1705,i* to allow its importation b} ati} 
person, and in any vessels belonging to fnendlv 
states No /ram silk was to be admitted under the 
provisions of this act, nor any organzine above a 
certain size, and the thrown silks of Turkey, 
Ptrbia, the East Indies, and China were also ex- 
cluded Many other acts were passed during this 
Iieriod with refi^ence to the silk manufacture, 
chief!} fur the purpose of more ngidly enforcing 
the exclusion of foreign manufactured silks, and 
inryurnqing the home manufacture "WThatever 
might have been the effect, for a time, of the ex- 
clusive 6} stem which was so long persisted in, in 
fostering the silk manufacture of this country, the 
advantages expected from it were, as observed by 
Mr M‘Culloch, “ effectually countervailed by the 
turbulent proceedings of the workmen, who sue 
ceeded, in 1773, in obtaining from the legislature 
an act which, by itself, was quite sufficient to have 
Jestrayi d nen a ^rrosperous trade ** This act, J 
which IB commonly called the Spitalfields Act, 
empowered the weavers of Middlesex to demand a 
certain rate of wages, to be determined by the ma- 
gistrates at quarter sesBions, without regard to the 
power of the masters to pay it , ** and,’* to adopt 
the language of the writer just quoted, “while both 
masters and men were restricted from giving or 
receiving more or less than the fixed price, tlie 
manufacturers were liable in heavy penalties if 
they emplo}ed weavers out of the district '** Mr 
M’Culloch adds “ The monopol} which the ma- 
nufacturers had hitherto enjoyed, though inconi 
plete, had had sufficient influence to render inven 
tions and discoveries of comparatively rare occur- 

* PbrtOT I TndUm on th« Origin, PtogmilTO ImproreniMt mid 
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rence in the Bilk trade , but the Spitalfields Act a communication to the Society of Arta m 1791, 

extinguished every germ of improvement Par respecting a manufacture then recently introduced 

hament, m its i^isdom, having seen fit to enact by Mr Philip James Knights, of Norwich, in 

that a manufacturer should be obliged to pay as imitation of East India shawl-counterpaneB ** He 

much for work done by the best machinery as if it has,*’ observes a correspondent of the Society, 

were done by hand, it would have been folly to “ brought the manufacture to so great perfection in 

have thought of attempting an\ thing new*** shawls, waistcoat shapes, &c , that they can hardlv 

While, however, this act proved ruinous to the be distinguished from Indian, though they can be 

parties for whose protection it was enacted, and afforded at one-twcntieth part of the price usually 

continued in force for about half a century, by given for the same articles that are brought from 

dri\ing the most valuable branches of the manu- India** A counterpane was laid before the So- 

facture from Spitalfields to places where the rate ciety woven in one piece, four yards square, while 

of wages was determined by competition, its ope- nothing of equal fineness hod been previously 

ration was beneficial to other manufacturing dis made in this country more than a yard and a half 
tricts, and contnbuted to the growing prosperity wide Though it might be sold for 20/ , it is de- 
of Macclesfield, Manchester, Norwich, Paisley, scribed as equal in beaut} , and superior in strength, 

&c ^ In 1792 an act t was passed, to e\teiid the to India counterpanes which sold as high as two 
])ro\isionB of this mischievous statute to fabrics of hundred guineas The principal consumption of 
silk mixed with other materials, as well as to goods this cloth was for ladies* train-dresses, and for 
consisting wholly of silk The injurious effects of long scarfs in imitation of those of India, which 
this attempt to compel the payment of an unnatural were sold at from 60/ to 80/ , while those made 

rate of wages were not immediateh evident , but I > Mr Knights weie sold for as many shillings * 

they appeared in full force during the competition Ihe stocking manufacture is one of the many 
between silk and cotton goods at the commence- branches of industry which experienced great 

incnt of this period The great number of hands change and extension through the mtroduction of 
thrown out of employment about 1793 has been Arkwright's cotton machinery In a notice of the 
already alluded to , and, although the manufacture manufactures of Nottingham, the pnncipal seat of 
experienced some revival before the close of the the hosiery trade, in the ‘ Commercial uazetteer,* 

century, the weavers of Spitalfaelds have since appended to his ‘ Annals of Commerce,* Maepher- 

suffered even more severely trom the same cause son observes that thread-stockings, which were 
In Lord Sheffield's account of the manufactures formerly in great demand, especially for the West 

of Ireland at the commencement of this period, it Indies, had been quite neglected since cotton yarn 

IS observed that the Irish silk manufactures were i had been brought to a moderate price The 
by no means to be despised, and the case of Pais- { stocking manufacture was spread over the adja- 
ley 18 referred to, to show that ** a rich c^miitry in cent country, and into the neighbouring counties 

pjssession of a manufacture, of skill, and of in of Derby and Leicester, but most of the finer silk 

dubtry cannot always maintain herself against a and cotton goods were made at Nottingham The 

poor country ** It had not it is stated, appeared manufacture was, as it still remains, in a great 

probable twentv-hve years previously that Paisley mea*^ure a domestic one, the master manufactureri 

could ever arrive at any formidable competition giving out vain, whether of wool, cotton, or silk, 

with Spitalfields, yet, about 1785, gauzes were to the workmen, and reiciving back the finished 

made at Paisley to the annual value of near work, weight for weight, which they kept in the 

400 000/ , while very few were made at Spital- rough until orders arrived from their customers 

fields , and, as Paisley afforded her gauzes cheaper At Aberdeen, according to the same authority, 

than any other part of the world, France and the knitted sTockings were manufactured to the value 

whole of Europe were supplied from that place of more than 100,000/ annually, of which about 

According to Lord Sheffield, many of the silk ma- two thirds were exported to Holland and Germany, 

nufactures of Ireland were excellent , her white and the remainder were sent to England, Portugal 

damasks and lutestrings were very good, her silk and \merica At Banff, also, stockings were made 

pocket-handkerchiefs, “ at least as good as any ,** to a considerable extent Formerly the prinapal 

her mixed fabrics were beautiful , her colours manufacture of the town was thread for stockings, 

superior to those of England , and her tabinrts and which was sent to Nottingham and Leicester to be 

poplins were well known and admired everywhere manufactured , but, since the decline of that branch 
It was computed that there were loOO silk manu- of trade, the Messrs Robinson, of Banff, had 

facturers in Dublin , but, though the manufacture patented an improved stocking-frame, and had 

was increasing, the importation of manufactured introduced the manufacture in silk, cotton, and 

Bilks, chiefly from Britain, was also on the in- worsted, in addition to the spinning and throwing 

crease { lormerly carried on there They emploved 560 

Among the numerous indications of advance in persons, and supplied chiefly the Loudon market 
the skill of our manufacturers of textile fabrics is The passing of certain acts of parliament af- 
fecting the arts of bleaching and calico pnnting 
• Ddionotv orj^miDerre^att ' talk mentioned in our notice of the legisUtiya 

t ObwfEtioai on the Man ifaeti m Sec or Ireland pp 194 195 * Tranurtio ■ I tl Soriaty ofArti a AtS-ltS 
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hiBtorj^jpf the co ton manufacture during thia pe- 
riod f bat -we ha\e still to notice a fe^ other purti- 
oukn respecting those arts In bleaching, a 
change was effected by the application of chemical 
science, so great as to be comparable only to the 
revolution produced about the same time in other 
departments of manufacturing industry by the ap- 
plication of mechauical science As performed in 
the middle of the eighteenth centur\, down to 
which time the process had undergone little 
change, the operation of bleaching occupied six or 
eight months, and consisted in alternately stet ping 
the cloth in alkaline lev'>, washing it clean, and 
spreading it upon grass fur several weeks at a 
time The art wa«*, moreover, so im])trftcil\ un- 
derstood in this cuuutr\, that ncarU all the linens 
manufactured in Scitlund were sent to Holland to 
be bleached in the fit Ids in the neuhbourhood of 
Haarlem Ihe applic itiun of dilute 1 sulphuric 
acid, in lieu of the weaker acid of sour milk, in a 
part of the process, sa\ed so much time as to re- 
duce the w hole operuti m of bleaching from eight 
months to four , tlie sulphuric a id being as eff c 
tual in one day the soiir milk in si\ or euht 
weeks Ihis improvement was introdu ed ly Dr 
Home, of Ldinburgh, about the mid lit of the 
century It wat, lijwtvtr, eclipsed a few veirs 
later by the applicat on of chi irnu or oxiimvriatir 
and This acid, which wa«. originalU called dc- 
phlogisticated marine acid, was disovered nbmt 
1*774, by Schcele, a ''elehraitd Swedish chemist, 
who observed its propertv of destroMng vegctible 
colours from its effect upon the cork ol a ]>hial in 
which some was kept Berlhollet, in France, 
conceived the idea of applying it to the art of 
bleaching, and, after making some successful t\ 
penments, he read a paper on the subpet before 
the Academy of Sciences, at Pans, in the year 
1783 In the following vear Watt visitel Frame 
on business connected with the applicition of the 
steam-engine to livtlrauhc works and on his re- 
turn he introduced the new process with some 
improvements of his own at the bleach w irks ft 
his father-in-law, Mr Maegregor, near Glisgiw • 
About the same time Mr Tlnmis Henry ot 
Manchester, guided solely by Berthollet’s paftr, 
which was publisned in the ‘ Journal de Phy- 
sique,* was actively engaged on the same subject 
These gentlemen appear to have unreservedly com- 
municated to each other the progress oL thtir ex- 
periments, and to them may ne attr buted the 
introduction into the neighbourhood of GI isgow 
by the one, and into Lyncashire by the otlier, of a 
^ocessbv which, it has lieen remarked, “ bleach 
mg IB as well performed in a few hours, and in the 

• AiafD lUtM m hu Eloirr of W .it ilwt Eo Uk U«>t |•olw.^prr(1 m 
TeruriaRto brcoiDc « | vtn r » ll Watt m ii > un \t takiDK iin «iili 
Itoudiug hi^lu ita k ua aiid tin nr 1 > < nt f i-rt t nU of re lulnR liirRo 
ThU olni hu tnnt lUn Muirl a I n a outu p 
p 116 DO douKt u the iHint I % n slid it would alnki 
•bttrai!l men of vienov aurh na HirtI I et nod AritR , liii in tl w 
rasnufacluniiii nmnir) wr wrll kuwa tlml Ui uovrlty and ingcaui \ 
of a proena are not ol tlwmaohm aiflk ant to inaurr a banahral ! 
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tanppniod that tho Snt nunuiacturw who nUopipted to carry It Into 
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space of a hundred yards square, as on the old 
process would have occupied weeks of exposure 
upon a hundred acres of land ’** Without thib 
wonderful saving of time and capital, observes 
Mr Baines, the quantity of cotton goods now ma- 
nufactured could scarcely have been bleached 
Mr Tennant, of Glasgow, us well as Mr Henry, 
employed lime wiih the oxy muriatic acid, to re 
move Its noxious smell, and t ok out two patents, 
111 1798 and 1799, for improvements connected 
with the process Tfie first of these was set aside 
m 1802, but the second was not contested, and, 
under it, Mi Tennant established an extensive 
mat ufdcture of chloride of lime, now commonly 
called bleaching-powder 
Improvements m the art of dyeing, and in the 
modes of obtaining a supply of materials, occupied 
much of the attention ( f the early members of the 
Society fur the Encouragement of Arts, Manufac 
tures, and Commerce, w ho, prior to the publication 
of their first volume of * Transactions,* in 1763, 
had expended upwards of 1500/ in promoting the 
culture and preparation of madder in this king- 
dom , the foreign growers and importers having, 
on the supposiuun that it could nut be produced lu 
England, raised that necessary article to an exor- 
bitant ])rice English madder was, in consequence 
of these exertions produced of quality equal to the 
fore gn , and, though experience has show n that il 
cannot be cultivated so cheaply as to compete with 
the foreign, tlie effei t of the experiment was to re 
duce the pnci of tliat procured from Holland ai d 
other couniriesfriie growers having been convinced 
that we could raise any quantity, and of the best 
kind, whenever the price should rise to an amount 
sufiiiiciit to engage the attention of British bus 
bmdmen, and thus an important saving was 
effected for those engaged in dvemg and culieu 
printii g The dyeing or colouring of leather in 
the Oriental manner was an object promoted by 
the Society, wh i reported at the same time that a 
manufacture of considerable extent was established 
in England, where col mred leathers were prepared 
superior to those imporleel, and that considerable 
quantities had been exported to foreign markets 
Ihe art of dyeing cottons of the colour known as 
lurkey red had been, they further state, formerlv 
unknown in these kingdoms, but, bv the attention 
of manufacturers to the premiums offered fur its 
discovery, it could then (in 1783) be dune of as 
beautiful and lasting a colour as that imported 

* Prnnv CicIopBidia, art BleachiDR frtnn which, and font 
Haino* I Hiitor> of iha Uiuon Manubotun pp S46 849, the n i 
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bewildered ■ rpriee at Sndtng t reetored in a bleached stnu In s i 
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from the Levant * Macpherson, however, gives a 
■omewhat different account, for he states that the 
art of producing that beautiful colour upon cotton 
was introduced in 1*785 in Glasgow, by Mr 
Charles Mackintosh, by means of an artist from 
Rouen “ It was soon,” he savs, “ brought to 
such perfection, that cotton pulicate handkerchiefs 
were dyed with colours equal in beauty and fast- 
ness to those of India , and in five or six vears 
thereafter 1500 looms were employed m that one 
article ” He adds, that, though Glasgow claimed 
the honour of being the first place in Great Bri- 
tain to acquire the art, it was disputed b\ Man- 
chester in favour of the Messrs Borell, who ob- 
tained a premium of 2500/ from parliament as 
the introducers of the art , and also that it is cer- 
tain that Mr WiNon, an eminent d\er of that 
town, obtained from the Greek d\ ere of Smima 
the secret of this curious dye, which he applied 
chiefl\ upon \ehets and veherete, but Maepher- 
son did not know when Wilson began to practise 
the art f 

The old method of calico-printing, which is still 
continued for certain descriptions of woik, was h\ 
means of engraved blocks of sveamore, which, 
beinj; only about ten inches long and hve wide, 
had tj be applied many times in order to print a 
piece of do h The hack of the block was fur- 
nished with a handle by which it was applied 
alteinateh to a piece of woohen cloth saturated 
with the colour, and to the calieo to be printed , 
and the nccessarv degree of pressure was appheci 
bv striking it with a mallet One olour only was 
printed at once, and when others were necessary to 
complete the pattern, the operation was repeated 
with different blocks ‘ In order to pr duce more 
delicate patterns than could be engroved on wood,** 
Mr Baines slates that “ coppei plates wore intro 
duced in the neighbourh lod of 1 ondon, and the 
cloth was thus printed fioni flat ])lUes with the 
kind of press us» d in coppci plate printing '* 
“ Each of these modes ** he adds, “ was tedious, 
as no more of the cloth could be printed at once 
than was covered with the wooden block or 
copper-plate , and a single piece of calico, twenty - 
eight yards in length, required the aiiplication of 
the block 448 times ** The important invention 
now to be noticed is the printing from copper 
cylinders, several feet long (according to the width 
of the cloth to be printed), and three or four 
inrhes in diameter, engraved with a pattern along 
their whole length, and round the whole of their 
circumference This method, as the wntcr quoted 
above justly observes, “ bears nearly the same re- 
lation in point of dispatch to block-printing bj 
hand as throstle or mule-spinning bears to spin- 
ning by the one thread wheel ” The engraved 
cylinder is mounted horizontally in a machine 
which contains apparatus for charging it with 
colour, and for conducting the calico or muslin to 
be printed over its surface to receive the impres- 
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Bion, and then over heated boxes by whi^ it » 
dried , so that by one continuons operation a piece 
of cloth may be printed and dried in one or two 
minutes Further than this, two, three, four, or 
even five cylinders may be mounted in the same 
machine, each bearing a certain part of the pattern 
to he jiroduccd, and printing the cloth succes- 
Bivelv 111 as many diflerent colours , so that one 
passage through the machine may produce the 
same effect as 448, 8Q6, 1344, 1*792, or 2240 ap- 
plications of the hand-blocks, according as one, 
two, three, four, or fixe cylinders may be em- 
plo}ed, and one cylinder jirinting machine, at- 
tended by a man and a boy, is capable of pro- 
ducing as much work as could be turned out by 
one hundred printers, with as many hoys to assist 
them, on the old plan Mr Baines states that, m 
consequence of the great tacihties thus afforded, 
three-fourths ( f the prints executed in this country 
are printed by the cylinder machine “ Thia 
great inxention,** he adds, “ is said to have been 
made by a Scotchman of the name of Bell, and it 
was first successfully applied in Lancashire, about 
the year 1*785, at Mo8ney,near Preston, by the 
h mse of Lnesey, Hargreaves, Hall, and Co , cele- 
brated for the extent of their concerns, and the 
magnitude of their failure in 1788, which gave a 
severe shock to the industrv of that part of the 
couiitrv *** In 1787 an aett was passed to cn- 
c mrage the art of calico printing by granting to 
the propr'etors of original patterns or designs for 
printing on calicoes muslins, and linens, an ex- 
clusive right to them for two months after the day 
of publication This act was for a limited period 
Qiih, hut It was renewed in 1789, and in 1794 the 
term ot copy light was extended to three months 
from the dav of jiuhlication, and the operation of 
tht act was rendered permanent J From returna 
given in Matphersoii’s ‘ Annals,* § it appears that 
in the vear 1800, 28,692,790 yards of British 
calicoes and niusliiis were printed in England and 

alts and 4,176 939 yards m Scotland , the duty 
on which amounted to 479,350/ 4< , and, as 

he states that, in an estimate laid before the House 
ot Commons, the duty was assumed to be one- 
tenth of the value, it would appear that the value 
of the goods produced was about 4,793,500/ In 
the same year 3,232,073 >ards of linens and stuffs 
were printed in England and Vi'ales, and 1,220,714 
yards in Scotland, and the quantities of foreign 
calicoes and muslins printed in the same divisions 
of the kingdom were 1,577,536 and 78,808 yards, 
re<«pecti\ely , the duty upon these being 7 / per 
yard, or double what was charged upon goods of 
British manufacture || 

In concluding this Chapter, several arts and ma- 
nufactures which have not appeared to require 
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diitmoflntice may be briefly ad\erted to, as illus- 
trating the ver\ general influence of the spirit of 
improvement by which the national industry was 
distinguished m the reign of George III , and the 
feeling entertained all over the world of the supe- 
riority belonging to the productions of the British 
empire 

Although our leather manufactures be a branch 
of industTj in which, until recently, fewer changes 
were made than in almost any other of equal im- 

£ »rtance, both Brissot and Saint-Fond attribute 
e highest qualities to the productions of British 
tanners The former writer speaks of English 
leather-work of all kinds as possessing a neatness, 
a “ seducing appearance,’* which the 1 rench had 
not vet approached , and he assign*^ as a reason 
for this excellence the wealth and high respectabi- 
lit\ of English tanners generalh, which enabled 
them always to allow their leather a sufficient time 
for undergoing the tedious operdtions of the tan- 
yard to the greatest ad^ antage , w hile the fioorer 
tanners of France were continualh pressed by ne 
oessit} to hurrv over their operations, at the ex- 
pense of the quality of their leather * Siint-I ond 
refers to the same circumstances in explanation of 
the high reputauon of British leather, and he men- 
tions particularly the excellence of the kind known 
as Turkey leather, a manufactort of which, in the 
neighbourhood of London, he was allowed to in 
spect t Some attempts were made before the close 
of the eighteenth a iitury to expedite the process 
of tanning by the use of concentrated solutions of 
bark, as recommended b\ M Seguin,]: a French 
chemist , but, while the new sxstem has been ex- 
tensively adopted, ard has shortened the process 
very materially, it has not been found so advan- 
tageous as was originally expected The ver\ cir- 
cumstances which led to the high character of 
British leather had the effect of checking the in- 
troduction of any startling innovation in the pro- 
cesses of the un yard, because they confined the 
business to a class of men who were not specu- 
lative either from habit or necessity 

Much attention was devoted, towards the latter 
end of the eighteenth century, to the improvement 
of the rope manufacture, and several patents were 
taken out for that purpose between 1183 and the 
close of this period The objects aimed at were 
the substitution of machinery in lieu of manual 
labour in various departments of the manufacture, 
and the improvement of cordage by arranging the 
several parts of the rope so that every yarn and 
strand of which it consisted might bear its due 
proportion of strain Thu improvement was most 
effectually attained bv the apparatus patented by 
Captain Huddart, in 1793, which provided for a 
vanation in the length of the individual yarns, ac- 
cording to their position near the centre or near 
the circumference of the strand 

About the commencement of this period the 
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Earl of Dundonald introduced some important 
improvements in the preparation of salt for curing 
fish, meat, and butter / and Samt-Fondf gives an 
account of an extensive establishment for the ma 
nufacture of sea-salt, formed at Prestonpans, in 
Scotland, by Dr Swediaur, a German physician, 
who had long resided in London, but had removed 
to Prestonpans, where he devoted himself to che- 
mical pursuits Much sea-salt was made at that 
place by artihcial evaporation in large iron boilers, 
for exportation as well as for home consumption 
Of the manufactory of sulphuric acid, or oil of 
vitriol, at the same place, the establishment ui 
which IS mentioned in the preceding Book I 
Saint-Fond states that it was the greatest of th( 
kind in Britain, and that everv thing about it was 
enveloped in inysterv, the buildings, and even a 
small harbour fur the vessels which brought the 
sulphur, being surrounded bv high walls The 
production of copperas from the pyiitous sub 
stances found in coal-mines in the neighbourhood 
of Newcastle upon-Tviie is mentioned by the same 
author as r ne of the numerous branches of industry 
exeicised at that place ^ Another chemical pro- 
cess of some imjiortanee in the arts was the prepa 
ration of a velluw colour for painting, from British 
materials For this process, and some others of 
similar character, Mr James Turner had, as 
narrated by Maepherson under the year 1792, 
obtained a patent , and, as his inventions were 
considered highly benchcial to the country in 
superseding th^use of foreign yellow paints, and 
supplying a supenor article at a lower price, of 
which considerable quantities were exported, while 
he had hitheito failed, owing to invasions of his 
patent, to derive any advantage from it himself, 
the term of his privilege was prolonged, by the act 
32 Geo III , caj) 72, for a term of eleven years 
from June, 1792, on condition that he should not 
charge more than hve guineas per cwt for his 
c dour nor assign shares m his patent to more 
than five ])ersons l| 

A considerable impulse was given during this 
period to the sugar-manufacture of the West In- 
dies, by the introduction of new kinds of sugar- 
cane from Otaheite and other places, which proved 
far more productive than those previously culti- 
vated Some of the earliest experiments were 
made in the French island of Gundaloupe, by a 
planter named Pitinel , and the Brat trial of the 
new canes in any Biitish colony was made in the 
year 1793, by a gentleman of Montserrat, to whom 
Mr Pmnel had given some of his plants So 
manifest was the superiority of the new canes that, 
** generally under the name of the Bourbon canes,” 
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observes Macpherson^they " were soon spread over 
all the British West Indies, where they very 
quickly superseded the old canes, and with such 
advantage to the propnetors of sugar-plantations, 
^hom thev have inspired ^ith the mos^ splendid 
hopes, that the introduction of them i^ill undoubt- 
ed^ constitute an important era in the history of 
the West Indies ”* The production of sugar from 
the juice of the sugar-maple was also now attaining 
some importance Maepherson says that it ap- 
j)e irs to have been first attempted about the vear 
1752, but this must be an error, as An Account 
of the Method of Making Sugar from the Juice of 
the Maple tree in New England,* by Paul Dudlev, 
had been published in No 364 of the * Philo- 
sophical Transactions,* in the ^eaT 1720 It ap- 
pear«, however, to have formed a comparativelv 
trifling hr inch of rural economy among the farmers 
of New England until the war with the mother 
country occasioned a difficultv in obtaining a sup- 
ply of West Indii sugar, when many persons 
turned their attention to its preparation on an ex- 
tcnsive scale After the peace, the manufacture 
w IS still encouraged by many who disapproved of 
slave labour, and by those who deemed it an im 
portant object to provide employment for farm- 
servants during the winter season, when their ordi- 
niry labours did not require si manv hands as at 
other seasons of the \ ear \bout the year 17%, 
the making of maple-sugar was taken up in the 
middle St Uts of America as an important national 
objeet, and some refined maple sugar was produced 
in Philadelphia, which was pronounced equal to 
any loaf-sugar made from the muscovado or raw 
sugar of the West Indies t 

For a very ling penod England was in a great 
measure dependent upon foreign manufacturers, 
cspecialh upon those of France, Holland, and 
Genoa, for a supply of paper the home manufa'' 
turc having been, down to the Revolution of 1688, 
almost entirely confined to coarse brown paper I 
S ime impulse had been given to this branch of 
industry by improvements introduced bv the aiti 
zaiis expelled from France b> the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes , and Anderson states, under the 
vear 1690, that the war with France, bv occasion- 
ing high duties on foreign paper, led to the 
manufacture in this country of white and printing 
paper to an important extent In a subsequent 
page, in noticing several new projects of the years 
1694 and 1695, the same writer save, “ White, 
blue, and brown paper, we have had the good 
fortune to improve wonderfullv , and, although we 
cannot reach the French perfection, we come pretty 
near it **§ The British paper manufacture con- 
tinued to increase and improve, until, in an esti- 
mate of the annual produce of the principal 
manufactures of Great Britain about the year 
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1183, It was stated to anuMint to about J90/ « 
and to be still increasing * How greatly the qua> 
lity of our wntmg-paper had improve by the 
commencement of this period may be assumed 
from the remark of Brissot, that the French 
wntmg-paper would not long remain unequal to 
that of England, if, indeed, it would not surpass 
It, which was not improbable, since he states that 
the paper manufacture was daily improving m 
France, t and that rags were not so scarce and dear 
there as in England Rags were, he adds, sn 
article of illicit commerce bt tween the two coun- 
; tries, notwiihstanding the existence of very severe 
prohibitory laws The Societv of Arts devoted 
much attention to the improvement of various 
branches of this manufacture m England, and in 
1783 they reported, that under their encourage- 
ment four branches of the manufarture had been 
established or promoted, these being— <ptper from 
Bilk rags, suitable for drawing in chalk or crayons ; 
paper for co]>per-plate printing, which had been 
imported from France at considerable expense 
until Its production m this country had been encou- 
raged by the Society , and embossed and marbled 
pa]>erB, both of which were articles of foreign ma- 
nufacture Marbled paper, especially, h^ been 
imported in great quantities, but was then, the 
Society state, made in England m such perfection 
as to berome an article of exportation So great 
was thf pntgresB of improvement m the second of 
the above-mentioned brunches, that in 1787 some 
persons, accustomed to use French paper, declared 
that manufactured by Mr Bates (who liad received 
a ^old medal from the Society for his improve- 
ments) to be in several respects superior to the 
imported plate-paper, and verv nearly, if not quite, 
equal to it for taking impressions of the most deli- 
cate engravings X The *' Transactions * of the So- 
ciety also record many experiments made on the 
maiiufaeture of paper from various substauces not 
uBuallv emploved for the purpose, and Maepherson 
relates, under the year 1600, that, among other ex- 
pedients resorted to as remedies for the scarcity of 
paper (or rather of rags, the usual material of 
paper), was a method of discharging the ink from 
printed or wntten paper, grinding it to a pulp, 
and remanufacturing it Experience has shown 
that, under ordinary circumstances, very little ad- 
vantage arises from this regenerating process , but 
It was then considered so important, that an act§ 
was passed to permit the importation of foreign 
waste-paper, if rendered unfit for any other ]>ur- 
pose than to be remanufactured, without paving 
anv other duty than that imposed by the convoy 
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act* manufacture of paper by machinery 

waa eomnenced about 1799, by Louie Robert, at 
Eaaomie, m France ,t but the history of thia neat 
improvement belongs more properly to a later 
period 

In the history of printing, one of the chief ar- 
cumstances to be noticed is the revival of the 
stereotyping process, under various modifications, 
111 this kin^om, as well as in France t About 
the year 1780 it was re inyented h\ Mr Tilloch, 
a ho for many years edited the * Philosophical Ma- 
gazine,* he being at the time unacquainted with 
the earlier experiments of Ged , and he, m con 
nexion with boulis, the printer to the University 
of Glasgow, produced several woiks b\ the new 
process, some of which were circulated without 
an} intimation that the} were not printed in the 
usual wav, but, satisfactory as were the experi 
ments of Tilloch and Foulis, they did not lead im 
mediate!} to the general adopti n of stereotype 
printing Several similar plans were brought for- 
ward in France towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, and some of them were applied to the 
printing of assignats, in order to render tlum mire 
difficult of imitation ^ An attempt was also made 
in this country to introduce a mode of printing 
with types bearing whole words or syllabUs, in 
stead of single letters, and the edition of Andcr 
son's* History of Commerce, published in 17b7 
1769, in four quirto volumes and some other 
works, were printed in this wav or logographicall} , 
as it wa8Bt}led, but, notwithstanding the sanguine 
anticipations of its promoters, the scheme was 
eventually abandoned 

Perhaps no fitter conclusion can be made to 
this Chapter, which, from its limited extent can 
not give more than an imperfect sketch of the 
great subject with which it is occupied, than by 
selecting a few facts from an interesting document 
printed by Maepherson at the cl ise of his * Annals 
of Commerce,' as a proper sequel to his retro 
spect of the great and regularly increasing com 
mercial and general correspondenre of this coun- 
try The document referred to is an estimate 
drawn up b} Sir Frederic Lden, at the time chair- 
man of the Globe Insurance Company, of the 
insurable property in Great Britain and Ireland 
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As many of its details are necesianly founded on 
conjectural data, they must be received with cau 
tion , but, extracting only such puts as have a 
direct bearing upon the subject of the national in- 
dustry, we find that this estimate makes the value 
of ** machinery, such as steam-engines, spinning 
works, &c in England alone about 40,000,000/ , 
and that the annual value of British manufactures 
for home consumption alone is computed to amount 
to 76,000,000/ , besides which, 40,000,000/ is 
set down as about the value of British manu 
factures exported in 1800 — making a total of 
116,000,000/ In that part of the statement 
which contains the estimates of particular branches 
of manufacturing industry, the value of goods re- 
tained for home consumption only is given, and tire 
principal items are as follow — A^oollen goods 
(after deducting 8,000,000/ for the value ot ex- 
ports), about 11,000,000/ , cotton goods (after 
deducting 4,000,000/ for exports), 6,000,000/ , 

I flaxen and hempen goods, 2,000,000/ each , silk 
goods, 3,000,000/ , leather goods, of all kinds, 
12 000 000/ , glass, 2,000,000/ , porcelain and 
pottery, 2,000,000/ , pa; er, 1,500,000/ , hardware, 
probably above 6,000,000/ , beer, 10,000,000/, 
the annual consumption being 200,000,000 gal 
Ions, and the supposed pnee Is per gallon , spi 
rits, 4,000,000/, the annual consumption being 
10 000,000 gallons, at an average price of 8s per 
gallon soap, more than 1,500,000/ ,* salt 
1 000 000/ , and candles, of wax and tallow, above 
2,000,000/ Tj^e annual value of the principal 
agricultural crops la given as 52,000,000/ in all , 
and the value of shipping belonging to Great Bn 
tain and Ireland is estimated at 20,000,000/ Of 
the last Item a part only is considered as insurable 
from loss b} fire , and the total amount of pro 
perty of all kinds insurable from fire in Great 
Briiain is computed tn have been, at the cum 
meneement of the present century, 537,250,000/ 
The property of every kind insurable in Ireland is 
estimated at 53 725,000/ , which raises the total 
fur the United Kingdom to 590,975,000/ , indt 
pendently of stocks of coal, alum, and other mim 
rals , boats and other fresh water craft , arsenals, 
offices, and other public buildings, of the value ( f 
which. It IB stated, no estimation could be made 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE. AND THE FINE ARTS. 



NE event, coincident 
with the doN of our 
lest period, marks 
that point of time as 
the expiration also of 
a notable period in our 
literature, the death 
of Samuel Johnson, 
on the 13th * of De- 
cember, 1*784 y/e 
may call it the end 
V - of a reign in the chro- 

nology of that mat- 
ter, indeed, the end of kingship altogether in our 
litcrur} histor} For King Samuel has had no 
fucc''8sor , nobody since his dav, and that of his 
contemporary Voltaire, has sat on a throne of lite- 
lature either iii England or in France 
Of the literary hgures of the last period, how- 
ever, many continued to he conspicuous during a 
portion or throughout the whole of tlie present 
Burke, the most eminent of them all, survived till 
1797, and, having already raised himself to dis- 
tinction by his publications and speeches in con- 
nexion with the American war, won his highest 
fame in the finishing part of his career by his won- 
derful oratorical displays on the impeachment of 
Hastings, and his writings, outblazing everything 
he had before produced, on the French revolution 
Adam Smith did not die till 1790, his country- 
man, Di Robertson, not till 1793, Robertson’s 
illustrious brother historian. Gibbon, not till 1794 
Of the poets and cultivators of light literature, or 
the belles lettres, who have been alread} mentioned, 
Thomas Warton lived till 1790, Ossian Maepher- 
son till 1796, Mason and his friend Horace Wal- 
pole till 1797, Joseph Warton till 1800 Other 
w I Iters who hrst became known before the 
cl )BC of the Johnsonian era, and our notices of 
whom will be found in the preceding Book, oit 
lived the present period, some bv many }ear8 
Thus Beattie only died in 1803, Anste}, the au- 
thor of the New Bath Guide, in 1805 , John Home, 
the author of Douglas, in 1808 , Bishop Perc} ai d 
Richard Cumberland in 1811, Adam Ferguson, 
the historian of the Roman Republic, in 1816, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan the same year. Sir 
Philip Francis, presumed to be Junius, in 1818 , 
Miss Sophia Lm in 1824, Henry Mackenzie m 
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1831, Miss Burney (afterwards Madame d’Ar- 
hlay) not till 1840 But these writers, and others 
whose names might be added, had all produced 
the works by which they were first made known, 
most of them those to which they chiefly owe their 
reputation, before the date at which we are now 
arrived. 

It 18 a somewhat remarkable fact that, if we were 
to continue our notices of the poets of the last cen- 
turv in strict chonological order, the first name we 
should have to mention would be that of a writer, 
w ho more properly belongs to what may be called our 
I own day, and to the very latest era of our poetry 
Crabbe, whose Talcs of the Hall, the noblest pro- 
duction of his powerful and original genius, ap- 
peared in 1819, and who died so recently as 1832, 
published his first poem, Ihe Library, in 1781; 
some extracts from it are given in the Annual 
Register for that year But Crabbe’s literary ca- 
reer IS divided into two parts by a chasm, or inter- 
val during which he published nothing, of nearly 
twenty tears , and he can only be fully and fairly 
appieciated under the next period 
One remark, however, touching this writer may 
be made here his hrst manner was evidently caught 
from Churchill more than from any other of nis 
predecessors And this was also the case with his 
contemporary Cowper, the writer who throws the 
greatest illustration upon this age of our English 
poetry William Cowper, born in 1731, twent}- 



tbree years before Crabbe (we pass over his ano- 
nymous contnbutions to his friend the Rev Mr, 
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Newtoafi collection of The 01ne\ Hymns, published 
in iMji gave to the ^orld the First Volume of his 
PoSHtol, containing those entitled Table-Talk, The 
PtogresB of Error, Truth, Evpostulation, Hope, 
Charity, Conversation, and Retirement, in 1782, 
his famous History of John Gilpin appeared the 
following year, i»ithout his name, in a publication 
called The Repository his second volume, con- 
taining The Task, Tirocinium, and some shorter 
pieces, was published in 1785 , his translations of 
the Iliad ana the Odyssey in 1791 , and his death 
took place on the 25th of April, 1800 It is related 
that Cowper s first volume attracted little atten- 
tion It certainly appears to have excited no per- 
ception in the mind or eye of the public of that 
day that a new and great light had arisen in the 
poetical firmament The Annual Register for 
1781, as we have said, gives extracts from 
Crabbe*8 Library a long passage from his next 
poem. The Village, is given in the volume for 
1783, the volume for 1785 m like manner treats 
Its readers to a quotation from The Newspaper, 
which he had published m that year , but, except 
that the anonymous History of John Oilpm is ex- 
tracted in the volume for 1783 from the Reposi- 
tory, we have nothing of Cowper’s till we come to 
the volume for 1786, which contains two ot the 
minor pieces published in his second volume 
Crabbe was probably indebted for the distinction 
he received in part to his friend and patron Burke, 
under whose direction the Register was compiled , 
but the silence observed in regard to Cowper may 
be taken as not on that account the less conclusive 
as to the little or next to no impression his first vo 
lume made Yet surely there were both a force 
and a freshness of manner m the new aspirant that 
might have been expected to draw some observa 
tions Nor had there of late been such plenty of 
good poetry produced in England as to make anv- 
thing of the kind at all a drug in the market But 
here, in fact, lay the mam cause of the pubhc m- 
atteution The age was not poetical The manu- 
facture of verse was carried on, indeed, upon a 
considerable scale, by the Ha}le>8 and the W hite 
heads and the Pratts and others (spnners ot 
sound and weavers of words, not for a moment to 
be compared in inventive and imaginative faculty, 
or in faculty of any kind, any more than for 
the utility of their work, with their contempora 
nea the Arkwnghta and Cartwnghta), but the 
production of poetry had gone to much out, that, 
even in the clau moat aocuatomed Co judge of these 
things few people knew it when they saw it It 
has bceu said t^t the severe and theological tone 
of this poetry of Cowper*s operated against its im- 
mediate populanty, and that was probably the 
case too , but it could only have been so, at an j 
rate to the same extent, in a time at the least as 
indiBerent to poetry as to religion and morality 
Foi^ certainly, nnee the days of Pope, nothing in 
the same alyjc had been prMuced amonx ua to he 
empared with these poema of Cowper^ for ani- 
tfiitioii, upmr, and pdioC, which are among the 


most admired qualities of that great writer, aii\ 
more than for the cordiality, earneatness, and 
fervour which are more peculiarly their own 
Smoother versification we had had in great abui 
dance , more pomp and splendour of rhetorical dc 
clamation, perhaps, as in Johnson’s paraphrases 
from Juvenal, more warmth and glow of ima 
nation, as in Goldsmith s two poems, if they are to 
considered as coming into the competition B t 
on the whole, verse of such bone and muscle li 1 1 
proceeded from no recent writer, — not excepti t, 
Churchill, whose poetry had little else thin its 
coarse strength to recommend it, and whose hast\ 
and careless workmanship Cowper, while he h id 
to a certain degree been hia imititor, had learned 
with his artistical feeling infinitely to surpass 
ell, ChurchiU’s vehement invective, with its e\ 
aggerations and personalities^ made him the m st 
popular poet of his day CowM, neglected at first 
has taken his place as one of the classics of the 
language Each has had his reward— the reward 
he best deserved, and probably moat desired 
As the death of Samuel Johnaon closea one era 
of our literature, so the appearance of Cowper as 
a poet opens another Notwithstanding his obli 
gations both to Churchill and Pope, a main cl a 
racteristic of Cuwper’s poetry is its onginalit\ 
Compared with almost Bn> one of his predecessors, 
he was what we mav call a natural poet. He broke 
through conventional forms and usages m his mode 
of writing more danngl) than any English poet 
before him had done, at least since the genius oi 
Pope had bount in its spell the phraseology and 
rhythm of our poetrj His opinions were not 
more his own than bis manner of expressing them 
His principles of dution and versification were 
announced, in part, in the poem with which he 
introduced himself to the public, his Table-Talk, 
in which, having intimated his contempt for the 
" creamy smoothness ’ of modem fashionable 
verse, where sentiment was so often 

Hcriflood to wand 

And tnitl cni aliort to oiake o panwl lound 

he exclaims, 

* G r me the line tbnt plongha Ite italoh eourw 
Like e proud ewnn aonauerlnf tho itnnni by foiwt 
Tliet like n mi cottage beauty, alnkn tXe hoarl, 

G iite u indeblf d to tl e trieka of art 

But, although he despised the “ tricks ” of art, Cow 
per, like every great poet, was also a great artist , 
and, with all its in that day almost unexam pkd 
simplicity and naturalness, his atjle is the verj le 
verse of a slovenly or irregular one I f his verse bf 
not BO highly polished as that of Pope,— who hr 
complains, has 

llada poatry a maw Baehaak ait * 

And a\ar> waifaler hat his tnne by haarl 

It IB m lU own way nearly as ** well disciplined, 
complete, compact,'^ ss he has deaenbed Pope’s to 
be With ell hii avowed admiration of Churchill, 
he wrae fiw horn bang whet lie haa celled that 
wnter — 

' Toopm«4feraf(,aadtraillnclnBMin.roNo 
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On the contrary, he hai in more than one paaiage 
diicanted on ** the pangs of a poetic birth *’ — on 

the shllte end turne, 

The expedlmta end in\entioni multlibrni 
To which the mind m irtc. In chew of temi 
Thoiifli ept, yet raV| end diffleult to win , — 

and the other labours to be undergone by whoerer 
^ould attain to excellence in the work of compo- 
sition Not, however, that, with all this elabora- 
tion, he was a slow writer Slowness is the con- 
sequence of indifference, of a writer not being 
excited by his subject — not ha\ mg his heart m his 
work, but going through it as a mere task , let 
him be thoroughly in earnest, fiillv possessed of 
his subject and possessed by it, and, though the 
pains he takes to find apt and effective expression 
for hiB thoughts maj tax his whole energies like 
wre«5tling with a strong man, he will not write 
slowly He is in a state of active combustion — 
consuming away, it may be, but never pausing 
Cow per IS said to have composed the six thou<(and 
\cr8e8, or thereby, contained in his first volume in 
about three months 

Not creative imagination, nor deep melodj, nor 
c\en, in general, much of fancy or grace or tender- 
ness, is to be met with in the poetry of Cow per, 
but }et it IS not without both high and various ex- 
cellence Its mam charm, and that which is never 
wanting, is its earnestness. This is a quulitv 
which gives It a power over many minds not at all 
alive to the poetical, but it is also the source of 
some of its strongest attractions fur those that are 
Hence its truth both of landscape-painting, and of 
the aescription of character and states of mind , 
hence its skilful expression of such emotions and 
passions as it allows itself to deal with ; hence the 
force and fervour of its denunciatory eloquence, 
giving to some passages as fine an inspiration of the 
moral sublime as is perhaps any where to be found 
m didactic poetry Hence, we mav sav, even the 
directness, Blmpllclt^, and manliness of Cowper’s 
diction— all that is best in the form, as well as 
in the spirit, of his verse. It was this quality, 
or temper of mind, in short, that principally made 
him an original poet ; and, if not the founder of a 
new school, the pioneer of a new era of English 
poetry Instead of repeating the unmeaning con- 
ventionalities and faded affectations of his predeces- 
sors, It led him to turn to the actual nature within 
him and around him, and there to learn both the 
truths he should utter and the words in which he 
should utter them 

After Cowper had found, or been found out by, 
his proper audience, the qualities in his poetry 
that at first had most repelled ordinary reader! 
rather aided its success In particular, as we have 
■aid, Its theological tone and apint made it accept- 
able in quarters to which poet^ of any kind had 
rarely penetrated, and where it may perhaps 
be affirmed that it keeps its ground chiefly per- 
force of this Its most prosue pecuhanty; al- 
though, at the same time, it is probable that the 
vigorous verse to which his system of theology and 
morals has been married by Cowper has not Wen 
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without effect in diffusing not only a more indoIgBat 
toleration but a truer mding m love At poetry 
throughout what is called the religions world* Nor 
IS It to be denied that the source of Cowper's own 
most potent mspiration is his theoloncai creed. 
The most popular of his poems, and also perhaps 
the one of greatest pretension, is his Task: it 
abounds in that delineation of domestic and every- 
day life which interests every body, in descnptiond 
of incidents and natural appearancea with which 
all are familiar, in the eapreasion of sentiments 
and convictions to which most hearts readily re- 
spond It 18 a poem, tlierefore, in which the greatest 
number of readers find the greatest number of 
things to attract and attach them Besides, both 
in the form and in the matter, it has less of what is 
felt to be strange and sometimes repulsive by the 
generality, the verse flows, for tne most pan, 
smoothly enough, if not with much vanety of 
music; the diction is, as usual with Cowper, 
clear, manly, and expreaaive, but at the same 
tune, from being looser and more diffuse, sel- 
domer harsh or difficult than it is in some of his 
other compositions , above all, the doctrinal stram 
IS pitched upon a lower key, and, without any es- 
sential point being given up, both morality and 
religion certainly assume a countenance and voice 
considerabU less rueful and vindictive But al- 
though The Task has much occasional elevation and 
eloquence, and some sunny passages, it perhaps no- 
where rises to the passionate force and vehemence 
to wiiiih Cowper had been earned by a more burn- 
ing zeal in some of hia earlier poems. We would 
refer, for example, to the fine declamation m that 
entitled Table-Talk, on the divine vengeance 
which a nation draws down upon itself by vice 

* \11 are hi* nirtrumeats , etrh form of war 
W hal b rav at I mo, or thriaten* from afkr* 

Nat irt in arm^ lit i i lem nti at strife, 

1 he itorm* that ovenet ihi |uy* of Ilf* 

Arc I ut hiH rod* t ic ur„t a i( lUty land 
And H istc It at the bid I nj, of hi* tiand 
He |.i\e« the woul and Mutiny aooa roan 
In all h r |,ates oud bli ikes her distant shore*. 

The Stan 1 trds of all nations are unfUrl d , 

She has one foe and th it ont foe the «orld 
An 1, if he doom that people nlth a frown. 

And mark them with a s^ of wrath prWddown 
Ol d irucy takee ( lace callous and tough 
Tlie reprul atad nice grows judgment proof 
Fartb ohakes beneafli tl em and bear n roais abowei 
But iiotbinc Bcaas them from the eourse they love 
^ • • e • ' 

They trust in navias and their iia\iea fkil— 

Ood * etaru aan cast awav ten tA uraad an// 

They trust In armies and their courage dlesi 
In wiMlnm wealth In fortant, and in lies. 

But all the\ tr iht in withora as it must 

Wr hen He u minands in wh m they place no triiat. 

Vengeance at last pours down, Ac 

But, even when it expresses itself in quite other 
forms, the fervour which inspires tbese earlier 
poems occasionally produces something more bril- 
liant or more graceful than is any where to be 
found in The Teak ; aa, for instance, in the compa- 
nson between Voltaire and the Cottager, in thal 
called * Truth,' and the exquisite version, so high- 
wrought and yet so severely simple, of the meeting 
of the two Disciples mth their Mester on the roai 
to Emmaue in thet entitled * CoDveieation.^ For 
one Oofwper's poetry, not oigan*te«ed or 
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formed vritii uy very rich or original musir, any 
more than aoaringU imaginative or gorgeously de- 
corated, u of a style that requires the sustaining 
aid of rhyme in blank verse it is apt to overflow 
in pools and shallows And this is one among 
other reasons whv, after all, some of his short 
poems, which are nearly all in rh\me, are perhaps 
what he has done best. His John Gilpin, univer- 
sal!} known and universally enjoyed by his coun- 
trymen, young and old, educated and uneducated, 
and perhaps the only English poem of which this 
can be said, of course at once suggests itself as 
standing alone in the collection of wliat he has left 
us for whimsical conception and Mgour of comic 
humour, but there is a quieter exercise of the 
Slime talent, or at least of a kindred sense of the 
udicrous and slv power of giMng it expression, in 
others of his shorter pieces 1 or tendcrne«s and 
pathos, again, nothing else that he has written, and 
not much that is elsewhere to lie found ot the same 
kind in English poetrx, can be compared wi h his 
Lines on his Mother’s Picture This, indeed, is no 
doubt, as a whole, his finest poem — ut once spun r- 
ing from the dicpcst and puKst fount of pns^iion, 
and happ\ in slidjung itself int i richer and swcctir 
music than he has reicbed in an> other It shows 
what his real originalitv, and the natural spirit if 
art that was in him, might have done under a bet- 
ter training and more favourable circumstances of 
personal situation, or perhaps in another age Ge- 
nerallv, indeed, it mav be said of Cowptr, that tne 
more be was left to himself, or trusted to his own 
taste and feelings, in writing the better he wrote 
In BO far as regards the form of composiiion, the 
principal charm of what he has done best is a na- 
tural elegance, which is most perfect in what he 
has apparently written with the least labour, or at 
any rate with the leaat thought of rules or models 
His Letters to his friends, no* written for publica- 
tion at all, but thrown off in the carelessness of his 
hours of leisure and relaxation, have given him as 
high a place among the proac classics of his coun 
try as he holds among our {loets His least sue 
ceesful performances are his translations of the 
Iliad and Od>Bsey, throughout which he was 
straining to imitate a style not only unlike his 
own, but, unfortunateh, quite as unlike that of his 
original — for these versions of the most natural of 
all poetry, the Homeric, are, strangely enough, at- 
tempted in the manner of the most artificial of all 
poets, Milton 

Neither, however, did this age of our literature 
want Its artificial poetry In fact, the expiration 
or abolition of that manner among ua was brought 
about not more by the example of a fresh and na- 
tural style given by Cowper, than by the exhibi- 
tion of the opposite style, pushed to its extreme, 
given by his contemporary Darwin Our great 
poets of this era cannot be accused of hurrying 
into print at on immature age Dr Erasmus 
Darwin, bom in 1721, after having risen to dis- 
tinguished reputation as a physician, published the 
Second Fait of his Botamc Garden, under the 


title of The Loves of the Plants, in 1789 , and the 
First Part, entitled The Economy of Vegetation, 
two years after He died in 1802 The Botanic 
Garden, hard, brilliant, souorous, may he called a 
poem cast in metal—a sort of Pandemonium pa- 
lace of rhyme, not unlike that raised long ago in 
another region , 


where pilutere nmad 
Were ipt and Done pill n o\prlidd 
W iih golden architrave nor did there weal 
Cornice or fries with bo«> iculptiireii gmveB 
The roof wet fretted gold 


The poem, however, did not rise exactly ** like an 
exhalation ** “ The verse,** wntes its author's 

sprightly biographer, Miss Anna Seward, ** cor- 
rected, polished, and modulated with the most 
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sedulous attention , the notes involving such great 
diversitv of matter relating to natural history, and 
the compubition going firward in the short recesses 
of professional attcudanLC, chiefly in his chaise^ 
as he traiclltd fsojn mi plan In another, the 
Botanic Ginlen cculd nut be the work of one, 
two, or thitc veurs, it was ten from its primal 
lines to its hrat publication ” If this account may 
be depended on, the Doctor’s supplies of inspira- 
tion must have been vouchsafed to him at the rather 
penurious rate of little more than a line a day At 
least, therefore, it cannot be said of him, as it was 
said of hiB more fluent predecessor in both gifts of 
A)>ollo, Sir Richard Blackmore, that fie wrote 
** to the rumbling ot his chariot wheels,’* The 
verse, nevertheless, docs in another way spiack of 
the travclling-clidise, and of “ the short reqesaes ot 
professional atUndunce ” Nothing is 4one in 
passion and |>owcr, but all by filing, and iqraping, 
and rubbing, and other paiiiataking Every line 
18 as elaborately polished and sharpened aa a 
lancet , and the most efiective paranaphi have the 
air of a lot of those bright litfie initniments 
arranged id rows, with their blades out, for sale. 
You feel as if so thick an array of mints and edges 
demanded careful handling, and toat your fingers 
are scarcely safe in coming near them. Darwin's 
theory of poetry evidently was, that it wu all a 
mechanical affair — only a higher kind of jno- 
making. His own pokry, however^ with all its 
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defecti, ii far from being merely mecbanical The 
Botanic Garden is not a poem which any man of 
ordinary intelligence could have produced b} 
aheer care and industry, or the faculty of writing 
which could be acquired by serving an apprentice- 
ship to the trade of poetry Vicious as it » in man- 
ner, It IS even there of an imposing and original 
character , and a true poetic hre lives under all its 
affectations, and often blazes up through them 
There is not much, indeed, of pure soul or high 
imagination in Darwin , he seldom rises above 
the visible and material , but he has at least a 
poet's e\e for the perception of that, and a poet's 
fancy for its embellishment and exaltation No 
writer has surpassed him m the luminous repre- 
sentation of visible objects in , his descrip- 
tions have the distinctness of drawings bj the 
pencil, with the ad\antage of conveying, bv their 
harmonious words, many things that no pencil can 
paint His imagt«, though they are for the most 
part tricks of language rather than the transform- 
ations or new embodiments of impassioned thought, 
have often at least an O vidian glitter and pretti- 
ness. or are striking from their mere ingenuiCv and 
novelty — as when he addresses the stars as * How ers 
of the sky," or apostrophises the glow worm as " Star 
of the earth, and diamond of the night " These 
two instances, indeed, thus brought into juxta- 
position, may serve to exemplify the pnnciple 
upon w hich he constructs such decorations it is, 
we see, an economical principle, for, in truth, 
the one of these figures is little more than the 
other reversed, or inverted Still both arc happv 
and effective enough conceits— *and one of them 
is applied and carried out so as to make it more 
than a mere momentary light flashing from the 
verse The passage is not without a tone of 
grandeur and true pathos — 

' lloll on lUri exult in joutlifUl pr me 
Mark m tli bri(,l t c ir\L» t) prlntleu eteiM of time 
N« ar ud more near y ir he m> can approach 
And leoaeiilDK url a on leownin^ rba encroaih — 

( luwera of the sky ye to t m lat y leld 
Frail aa yo r kilken a aterk of I e llel 1 1 
Stir aOer ati r from h«a\tii a I arcli al all r ikh 
Sum link on ■ na and ayatema B>Btema cruali, 

Ileatlloni extinct to one dark centre fall 
An 1 death and ninht and e aoa mingle all I 
—Till 0 er thanreek emerging from the atom 
Immortal Nat ire liaa her chongef 1 fom 
Mounta from her lUneral pyre on nlnga of Sime. 

And aoaia uid ahliiea another and the aame 

There is also a fine moral inspiration, as well as 
the usual rhetorical brilliancy, m the following 
lines — 

* Hail adamantine steel 1 magnet c Lord I 
King of the prow the ploabhahare and the sword! 

IViie to the pole by thee the pilot guides 
Hia Weady helm amid the atru^gling tides, 

BraTM with broad anil the immeaaiirable aea 
Ciaavei the dork air, and oaka no lUr bnt thee! * 

Here, to be sure, we have another variation of the 
same thought acccording to which the stars have 
deewhere Wn presented shining on earth as glow** 
worms and blooming m the sky as flowers , and 
this may be considered to show some poverty of 
invention in the poet/ or an undue partiality for 
the stars ; but this last metaphor, making a star of 
the mysterious loadstone, in the dark night and on 
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the immeasurable sea — a guiding and, as it were, 
living, though lustreless star — is more uncommon 
and surprising, and evinces more imagination, than 
the other figures Bursts such as these, however, 
arc of rare occurrence in the poem Its sounding 
declamation is for the most part addressed rather 
to the ear than to either the imagination or the 
fanev But the mortal disease inherent in Dar- 
win's poetry is, that it is essentially unspiritual 
It has no divine ^oiil it haa not evfn a heart of 
humanitv beatini; in it Its very life is galyanic 
and artificial Matter cnlv is whit it cmcctn*' 
Itself about , not to spiritualize the materi il, wind 
IB the pn^cr business and end of poetry, hut to 
materialize the spiritual is its constant tendency 
and effort It believes onl> in the world of sense , 
and even if that it selects for its subject the lowest 
departments Not man and his emotions, but ani- 
mals, vcketahlcs, minerals, mechanical inventions 
and processes, are what it delights to deal with 
But these things are mostlv, by doom of nature, 
incapable of being turned into high poetrv They 
belong to the domain oi the understanding, or the 
bodilv senses and powers not either to that of the 
imagination or that of the heart Dr Darwin 
himself piobably came to suspect that there were 
some subjects of which poetry could make nothing, 
some regions of mental speculation in which she 
could only make 1 erself naiculous, when he saw 
how grotesquelv , and at the same time how exactly 
in minv le peets the stvle and manner of his 
* Loves of the Plants’ were reflected in the* Ljves 
of the Triangles ' 

It must be regarded as a real misfortune for 
Dr Darwin’s fame, though a ludicrous one, that 
he should have had «uch a biographer and com 
mentator upon his works as Miss Vnna Seward 
Anna has herself a claim upon eur notice as one of 
the poetical lights of this age Besides various 
contributions to magazines, she emitted separately 
and witii 1 er name, m the last twenty years of the 
century, a succession of elegies, mon^ies, odes, 
sonnets, poetical epistles, aditus, &c , about Cap- 
tain Cook, Major Andrrf, Lady Miller of Bath- 
easton, and other persons and things, which were 
generally read in their day, and were, after her 
death, in 180Q, at the age of sixty two, collected 
and republished in three octav o volumes under the 
care of Walter Scott, who had formed her ac- 
quaintance in the early part of his career, and 
upon whom she had imposed the honour of being 
her literary executor A selection from her Letters, 
which she had bequeathed to Constable, the Edin- 
burgh bookseller, appeared about the same time 
in BIX volumes But decidedly her most re- 
markable performance, and the one by which 
her name is likely to be the longest preserved, 
IB the octavo volume she gave to the world 
in 1^, under the title of * Memoirs of the 
Life of Dr Darwin, chiefly during his residence at 
Lichfield, with Anecdotes of his Friends, and Cn- 
ticisms on his Writings * Here we have Anna her- 
self, aa well as her friend the poetic Doctor, it 
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full leagtil Anua’s notion is, that the Botanic 
Garden ought to have been her poem, not Dar- 
mn’a, if matters had been fairly managed The 
Doctor, It aecms, about the }ear 1777, purchased 
** a little, v^ild, umbrageous valley, a mile from 
Lichfidd, imguous from larious spnngs, and 
BHump} from their plenitude ’* This he soon 
dressed up into a \ery neat imitation of Paradise, 
and then, having till no^ ** restrained his friend 
Miss Seward's steps to this her alwB}s favourite 
scene," he allowed her to \isit it, when, the ladv 
informs us, " she took her tablets and pencil, and, 
seated on a flower bank, in the midst of that 
luxuriant retreat, wrote the following lines, while 
the sun was gilding the glen, and while birds of 
e\er\ plume pourt I their song from the boughs ** 
Now be It observe 1, the Doct ir was n it ivcn with 
her on the flower bank it was intended that thev 
should have gine to sec Paradise toecther, “ but a 
medical summms into the countrv deprived htr of 
that pleasure ** The lines therefore, were wholly 
the produce of her own particular muse and her 
own black lead jiencil Tliev are substautialh 
the commencing lines of the First Book of the 
Botanic Gardtn When the authoress presented 
them to Darwin he said that thev (ught to f im 
the exordium of a gnat w rk, and jiroposcd thit 
Anna should write such a work * on the une\ 
plored poetic ground of the Liniiean svstem,” to 
which he would provide prose nites Anna an- 
swered, modesth, “ that besides her want of botanic 
knowledge, the plan was n t stnctlv proper fra 
female |K;n** — but that sht th iiitht it was lust the 
thing for “ the efllort‘*ceiice of his own fauev ’ 
It would ap])ear that, soon af rr this, Darwin be- 
gan the composition of his great ])oem but pre 
yiouslv, the ladj ulb us, a few weeks after lhc> 
were c imposed, he ‘ sent the verse** Miss S wrote 
in hiB Botanic Garden [ hat is, the Li h field para 
disc, so called] to the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
in her name ” “ From thence," she jiroceeds, 

thev were copied in tlu Annual Register [where 
we have nut been able to find them] but, without 
consulting her, he hod substituted fir the last six 
lines eight of his own He afterwards, and again 
without the knowledge of their author, made them 
the exordium to the flrst part of hia poem, pub 
lished, for certain reasons some years after the 
second psrt had appeared No acknowledgment 
was made that those verses were the work of ano- 
ther pen Such acknowledgment ought to have 
been made, especiallv since they passed the press 
ID the name of their real author They are some- 
what altered in the exordium to Dr. Darwin’a 
poem, and eighteen lines of hia own are inter- 
woven with them ** The Imes havina; been only 
forty-six onginslly, and twenty-six of £oae in the 
Doctor's exordium being thus admitted to be of bit 
own compoBiUoD, it might seem that the theft wts 
reduced to ■ somewhat small matter ; but Miss 
Seward, not unreasonably, holds that in thus nflmg 
her poem, pfrobably of its best veraes, Darwin did 
her me same injurv as if he had appropriated the 


whole , and therefore in returning, in a aubsequen 
page, to this " extraordinary, and, in a poet of so 
much genius, unprecedented instance of plagia- 
rism, ’* and quoting against him one of hu own 
critical canons, that " a few common flowers of 
speech may be gathered as we paaa over our neigh- 
bour’s ground, but we must not plunder his culti- 
vated fruit," she bitterly charges him with having 
" forgotten that just restraint when he took, un- 
acknowledged, forty-nx entire lines^ the published 
verses of his friend, for the exordium of the first 
part of his work " After all, it haa been doubted 
by the world if that scene of the flower-bank 
and the tablets was aiiv thing more than a pleasant 
dream of Anna’s, or if she had anything to do 
with the authorship of the fortv-six verses at all, 
bevond allowing them to be published with her 
name in the magarines She has been proved to 
be incorrect in her recollections of other matters, 
about which she was as obstinate as she was about 
this her memorv had the worst defect, of being 
apt to remember too much 

Mibb Seward’s own poetry» with much more 
sentimentality and much leas sense and aubatance, 
belonirs t > the same school with Darwin’s Her’s 
iH the feeble commonplace of the same laboured, 
tortuniB, and cssentiallv unnatural and iiiitrne 
stvle out of which he, with his more powirlul 
and original genius, has evolved for himself a dis- 
tinitivc form or dii|i}|ect This atvle has subsisted 
among us in me varwtion or another, and with 
more or Ic-s of temporarv acceptance, in every era 
of our poLtrv It is mimicked by Pope, in hit 
I "Song l)v a Person of Qualitv, written in the 
vear 17^3," it is the Euphuism of the Eliza- 
bethan age, geiitlv ridiculed by Shakspeare, in 
hiB Ixivt’s labour’s l^st, though then made 
brilliant and imposing by the wit and true poetic 
genius of Lillv , it is the same thing that is tra 
vcstitd by Chaucer in hia Rime of Sir Thopas 
Perhaps however, it had in no formed time made 
so much din, or risen to such apparent ascendanev 
asst the date of which we are now speaking, tlu 
last vears of the eighteenth century Nor had it 
ever before assumed a shape or character at once 
so extravagant and so hollow of all real worth or 
power Ihe first impulse seems to have liecii 
caught from Italy, the foreign country whose liters 
ture has in cverv age exercised, for good or for evil, 
the greatest influence upon our own The writers 
of w hat 18 called the Delia Cruacan school had their 
prcdeceasora and progenitors in Lady Miller and 
her friends,* whose * Poetical Amuaementa at a \ ilia 
near Bath,' as they were called when pruted, were 
given to the world between 1770 and 1180 liadj 
Miller, when she set up her FMmasmsa&d Wedg- 
wood-ware vase St BathesatoDf hid just returned 
from s tour m Italy with her husband, of which 
she published an account, in three Vokimes ef 
* Letters,' in 1776 Miss fiewsrd was one of 
the contnhutors to this Batheaston poetry. It 
does not seem, however, to have attracted much 
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notice beyond the circle m which the writer* and 
their patroneu moved , at most it was regarded as 
belonging rather to the provincial than to either tlie 
national or the metropolitan literature of the time 
In the Della Cnisr an school the thing came to a 
head “ In 1785,” as the matter is recorded in the 
Introduction to the Baviad and Meeviad, ** a few 
English of both sexes, whom chance had jumbled 
together at Florence, took a fancy to while away 
their time in scribbling high-flown paneg\rics on 
themselves, and complimentary canzonettas on 
two or three Italians, Wfho understood too little of 
the language in which they were written to be dis 
gusled with them ” Among them were Mrs 
Piozzi, the widow of Johnson s friend Thrale, now 
the wife of her daughter’s music master, Mr 
nertie Grtathead, a man of property and good fa- 
mily, Mr Robert Merrj, who specially Uok to 
nimself the designation of Delia Crusca , Mr Wil- 
liam Parsons, another English gentleman of for- 
tune , &c These people first printed a \olume of 
their rhymes under the title of The Florence Mis- 
cellany Afterwards the} and a number of other 
persona, their admirers and imitators, began to pub- 
lish their lucubrations in England, chiefly in two 
new daily newspapers, called The World and The 
Oracle , from which the} were soon collected, and 
recommended with vast laudation to the public at- 
tention, 111 a volume entitled The Album, by Bell 
the printer ** While the epidemic malady was 
spreading from fool to foul,” continues Gifford, 
Della Crusca came over, and immediately an- 
nounced himself by a sonnet to Love Anna 
Matilda wrote an incomparable piece of nonsense 
in praise of it, and the two * great luminaries of 
the age,’ as Mr Bell calls them, fell desperately 
in love with each other From that period not a 
day passed without an amatory epistle, fraught 
with lightning and thunder, et quicquid habeut 
telorum armamentaria cocli The fever turned to 
a frenzy Laura Mario, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, 
and a ^ousand other nameless names caught the 
infection , and, from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, all was nonsense and Della Crusca ” After 
this had gone on for some time, Gifibid took up his 
pen, and, m 1794, produced his * Baviad,* which, 
in 1796, was followed by its continuation, the 
* Meeviad * It is only in these two poems that the 
memory of most of the unhappy Della Cruscan 
songsters has been preserved — an immortality 
which may be compared with that conferred by 
the Newgate Calendar We may transfer to our 
historic page the principal names, in addition to 
those already mentioned, that figure in these cele- 
brated satires — adding a few particulars as to some 
of them, gleaned from other sources A few of the 
writers, we may remark, that got bespattered in the 
course of Gifibrd’s somewhat energeuc horse-play, 
have auwived and recovered from his corrosive 
mud and any connexion they may have had with 
the Della Cruscan folly —such as the dramatists 
O’Keefe, Morton, Refolds, and Holcroft, the 
younger Col man, who had already, in 1795, pro- 
voi HI — oho III 
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duced his Sylvester Daggerwood, besides other 
dramatic pieces , Mrs Cowley, the clever authoress 
of the Belle’s Stratagem ,* and no less a person than 
the prince of biographers, James Boswell, of whose 
Johnsonianism, however, people in general as yet 
discerned only the ludicrous excess , — not to speak 
of such rather more than respectable rhv mers as 
Edward Jemingham, the author of numerous plays 
and poems , Miles Peter Andrews, famous for his 
probgues and epilogues, which were occasionally 
lively as well as rattling, and perhaps we oi\ght 
also to add, in a proper spirit of gallantv}, the 
somewhat too famous Mrs Robinson, who, with 
all her levity, intellectual as well as moral, w s 
not without some literarv talent and poetical feel 
mg Mrs Piorzi too, oi course, though not the 
wisest of women, must be held to have been by 
no means all ignorance and pretension But 
the general herd of the Della Cruscans ma} be 
safelv set down as having been mere blatant 
blurkheids Of s me. of the ficiitiuus signa- 
tures quoted b\ Giflord we And no luterpreta- 
tnn such os Arno, Ccsario, Julia, &c Others 
ot the names he mentions are real names Top- 
ham for instance is Mr Fdward Tupham, the 
proprietor of I he World, * mmosoph Este,* as 
he calls him, is the Rev Charles Este, principal 
euitor of that paper W eston is Jobtj h Weston, a 
small magazine critic of the dav. Two of the mi 
nor offenders, to whom he deals a lash or two in 
passing, are James Cohbe, a now -forgotten farce- 
writer, and Frederic Piloii, who was, we believe, 
a pldver by prcfesbion The more conspicuous 
nanus besides Merry and Greathead, are Mit 
\ enda, or Mot \ enda, stated to be the anagram of 
a Mr Timothy oi Thomas Adnev, of whom we 
know nothing, Edwin, which stands for a Mr 
Ihomas Vaughan, the same person, we suppose, 
who wrote a i irce called I he Hotel, and one or two 
other things of the same sort, about twenty years 
before this lime , and especially 1 ony or Anthony 
Pa<*quin, the nom de querre oi a John Williams, 
the author of loads both of verse and pro«e If 
we may judge by a collection of the ‘ Poems,’ as 
they are called, of this Williams, or Pasquin, pub- 
lished, in two volumes, in 1 789--a second edition, 
with a lung list of subscribers, sparkling with 
titled names— Gifford s repiesentation of theempti 
ness, feebleness, and sounding stupidity of the 
Della Cruscans is no exaggeration at all Nothing, 
certainly, was ever printed on decent piper more 
worthless and utterly despicable in every way than 
this poetry of the great Anthony Pasquin, vmo, in 
quite a lofty and patronising style, dedicates one 
of his volumes to Mr Pitt, and the other in part to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, in part to Warren Haotings 
(so economically does he distribute the precious 
honour), — who has all these three distinguished 
persons among bis subsenbers, in company with 
most of the rank and eminence of the time ,— and 
whom his friends and admirers. West Dudley 
Digges, W Whitby of Cambridge, Thomas Bel- 
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lamy, Fnlfllick Pilon, William Upton, and J 
Butler-rtn, he tells us, “ of high estimation in the 
world of literature,” — in a senes of introductory 
odes and other rh\ ming laudations, extol, as ano* 
ther Martial and Juvenal combined, — the reformer 
of the age — ^the scourge of fully — animating the 
just criticism of Persius with a bnghter hre than 
ChuTchiH’s — “ at once the Pride and Terror of 
the Land” — a Dryden come to life again — the 
greatest wit since Butler — a giant, magnanimous 
and proud, fit only to contend with giants “ Our 
children's children,” exclaims Dudley Digges, 

■ Our childnn ■ children o er Uiv honour d dual 
Shull ruiae the muI] red U ml un I luur 1 d uit 
Inaerlbe the atone with mnnumenul woe 
W hile the big taan in ^.uehing torranta flow I 

“ Resistless bard Pilon breaks out — 

* 1 \ e\ rr eei I oe owna I 
Tl ou ah It 1 ui e null rei « « e«l 
W II n \ tree I a I n wt tio dow i 
OriginulitT u all %uur own 

But far bevond this is the fine frenrx of W illiam 
Upton ” Pasquin*” roars out this idiot 6tri\ing 
to get in a passion — 

Puai] lin C an no j.!! ll \ lur n pen imfe le 
Oraem tie tei om of tl t rritir hall 
Shall th ell ■ n n ike wl e le ion 1 1 1 

An 1 tl o at amil n la tl r ii mbe « f ill 
B\ henven I Up lie thee to tl e liea 1 1 warm core 
If 1 1 ea] la h irl aga i I m an ire ro in I 
E en tl > aiateu I tl g mI I i aw r 
T 1 rii It 1 1 atri u 'th Samaoiiiaii h tl i gr d 
For know that gianta ahould with giinta \ia Ike 

And afterwards — 

limieniua >rant <1 if A mt threita affrigl t 
T \ tet ingoiem d ai 1 undaui te I m il 
Or rather till the< w tl n i we 1 It 
beck OM vhn J an I mely Helen tl I P 

So much for contemporary praise — at least when 
estimated by the number and \chcmcnce rather 
than b) the true worth and uuthorit) of the voices* 
Tins man I ptoii, too, hud pub]ii>hed at least one 
\olume of rhymes of his owi , and no d mbt was 
looked upon bj manv oihem as well as b} himself 
as one of the poetical luminanes of the age. The 
matter we have quoted, however, may serve to give 
a right notion of the whole of this singular pheno 
menon — of what the Delia Cruscan poetry was, 
and also of the nature and extent of the celebrit} 
and admiration which it for a time enjoyed Of 
course, it could not deceive the higher oruer of 
cultivaled minds , but e\en in what is callid the 
literary world there are always numbers of persons 
easily imposed upon as to such matters, and at the 
same time favourably placed fur imposing upon 
others, poetical antiquaries, editors, and coni' 
mentators, for example, wlio, naturally enough, 
take themselves, and arc Uken bv the multitude, to 
be the beat judges of the article which it seems to 
be in a manner their trade to deal in, but who, in 
truth, for the most part do not know good poetry 
from bad, or from no poetry at all witness the 
manner in which about this very time some of the 
most labonous of the Sbakspeanan commentators, 
and other hterati of high name, were taken in by 
tile miserable forgma of Ireland No wonder, 
then, that TonyPaaqom too bad his literary os 


well as fashionable admirers. No doubt hia chief 
acceptance, and that of the other Della Cruscan 
warblers, male and female, was with what is (or 
rather was, for the phrase in that sense is now 
gone out) called the town — ^in other words, the 
mere populace of the reading world whose voice 
IS not, and cannot be, more potential for any en- 
during efiect than that of any other mob , yet the 
discreditable infatuation — the parallel of that of 
Queen Titania for Bottom the weaver, with his 
ass's head — 

It ray thae gentle mortal eing agelo 

Ml e oar u much enamour d of thv note, — 

might have lasted considerablj longer, and even 
spread farther than it did, had it nut been checked 
by Gifford’s vigorous exposure and castigation 
He himself intimates, in the Preface to the Ms- 
viad, that he had been chaiged with breaking 
butterflies upon a wheel, but ‘ many a man,” he 
adds, “who now affects to p ty me for wasting my 
strength upm unresisting imbecilit), would, not 
long since, have heard their poems with applause, 
and their praises with delight ” On the other 
hand, tluir great patron, Bell, the printer, accused 
him of “ l^spattering nearl) all the poetical emi- 
nence of the daj ” ‘ But, on the whole,” he 

says, * the clamour against me was not loud , and 
was lost b) insensible degrees in the applause of 
such as I was trulj ambitious to please Thus 
supported, the good cflects of the satire (gloriuse 
liquor) were notliqg m manifesting themselves 
Delia Crusca appeared no more in the Oracle, and, 
if any of his foil iwers ventured to treat the town 
with a soft sonnet, it was not, as before, intro- 
duced b> a pompous preface Pope and Milton 
resumed their superiority , and Este and his co- 
adjutors silently acquiesced in the growing opinion 
of their incompeUney, and showed some sense of 
shame ” 

Of the forgeries of William Henry Ireland it is 
only neocssary to record that, after the pretended 
old parchments had been exhibited for some 
months in Norfolk street, where they were beheld 
and perused with vast reverence ond admiration 
by sundry eminent scholars and critics, their con- 
tents were printed in December, 1795, in a mag- 
nificent two-guinea folio, published by subscription 
among the believers, with the title of * Miscella- 
neous Pajicrs and Legal Instruments, under the 
hand and seal of ‘U illiam Shakspeare, including 
the Tragedy of King Lear, and a small fragment 
of Hamlet, from the original MSS ,” that the 
professed editor was Samuel Ireland, the fatlier of 
the fabricator , that the tragedy of * Kynge Vorr- 
tygerne,* an additional piece of manufacture from 
the same workshop, was brought out at Drury 
Lane m March following . that Malone’s conclu- 
sive ‘ Inquiry into the Authenticity ' of the papers 
appeared just in time to herald that performance, 
that young Ireland himself the aame year acknow- 
ledged the imposition (at the aame time acquitting 
his father of all share iniO in hia ' Authentic Ac- 
count of the Bbakapeare Manuacnpti * (afterwards 
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extended in his * Confessions relstive to the Shak- 
Bpeare Forger}/ published in 1805), and that, 
notwithstanding all this, George Chalmers came 
out in IIOI, with * An Apology for the Believers,’ 
which he followed up with another thick octa\o, 
entitled ' A Supplemental Apology,’ two years 
after Malone’s exposure, founded entirely on 
evidence external to the ments of the poetry thus 
impudently attributed to Shakspeare, was, as we 
have said, demonstrative enough , but it ought not 
to have been required the wretched rubbish 
should have been its own sufficient refutation 
Vortigern, indeed, was damned, after Malone had 
sounded his catcall , but that persons occupying 
such positions in the literar} world as Pye, the 
poet laureate, Boswell, John Pinkerton, George 
Chalmers, Dr Parr, &c , should have mistaken, ns 
they did, the poetry of Ireland for that of Shak- 
speare, could only have happened in a time in which 
there was very little true lecling generally diffused, 
even among persons to whom the public naturally 
looked up for guidance in such matters, either ot 
Shakspeare or of poetry The Shakspeare papers 
were a \ery proper and natural sequel to the Della 
Cruscan poetry 

Contemporaneously with Gifford’s Ba\iad and 
Meeviad appeared another remarkable satirical 
poem, 1 he Pursuita of Literature now known to 
have been written by the late Thomas James 
Mathias, the authoi of many other piecca both in 
verse and prose (among the rest, of a number of 
poetical compositions m Italian, ^mblished in the 
latter part of his life) althcugh, we believe, it never 
was publicly acknowledged by him The Iirst 
Part, or Dialme, of the Pursuits of Literature 
came out in May, n94 , the Second and Third 
together, in May, 1796, The Fourth and last in 
July, 1797 The Four Dialogues were collected 
and republished together in January, 1798 this 
18 called the hfth edition , and before the end oi 
the same year two more editions had been called 
for The poem, which consists in all of only be- 
tween 1500 and 1600 lines, spread over a volume 
of 450 pages, takes a general survey both of the 
literature and politics ot its day , but the interest 
of the work lies chiefly in the prose prefaces and 
notes, the quantity of which amounts to about ten 
times that of the verse And, in truth, the pro«e 
18 in every way the clevere'Vt and most meritorious 
part of the performance Mathias’s gift of song 
was not of a high order , his poetry is of the same 
school with Gifford’s, but the verse of the Pursuits 
of Literature has neither the terseness and pun- 
gency nor the occasional dignity and elegance 
which make that of the Baviad and Macviad so 
successful an echo of Pope — the common master 
of both writers The notes, however, though sple- 
netic, and informed by a spirit of uncompromising 
partisanship, are written with a sharp pen, as well 
as in a scholarly style, and, in addition to much 
Greek and Latin learning, contain a good deal of 
curious disquisition and anecdote Most of the 
literary and political notoneties, great and small. 


of that day, are noticed by the author— himself 
not exceptra,^ and it is mteresting and amusing 
to look back from this distance, and to remark how 
time has dealt with the several names m rodured, 
and what final judgments she has passed on his 
likings and dislikings 

This may be said to have been espeaally the 
age of literary and political satire m England. 
Most of it, however, was in a lighter style than 
the * Pursuits of Literature* or the ' Baviad and 
Meviad ’ These poems were the energetic invec- 
tives of Juvenal and Persius after (he more wiry 
ridicule of Horace Perhaps the liveliest and 
happiest of all the quick succession of similar 
(Pespnt that appeared from the hrst unsettlement 
of the power and supremacy of Lord North to the 
termination of the war of parties by the firm esta- 
blishment of the premiership of Pitt, was Richard 
Tickell’s ’ Anticipation,* published a few days be- 
fore the meeting of parliament in November, 1778 
It was an anticipation of the king’s speech and 
the coming debates on it m the two Houses , and 
so much to the life was each noble lord and ho- 
nourable member hit off, that, it is said, they one 
after another, to the infinite amusement of their 
hearers, fell in their actual orations into the forms 
of expression and modes of argument and illustra- 
tion that had been aasigned to them, only drifting 
the faster and the farther in that direction the 
more they strove to take another couise Poor 
Tickeil, the grandson of Addison’s friend, Thomas 
Tickell, after making the town merry by other 
sportive effusions both in prose and verse, put an 
end to hiB own life bv throwing himself from his 
1 edroom wmdiw at ifampton Court Palace in No- 
vember, 1793 The * Heroic Epistle to Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers,* with its * Heroic Postscript,* and 
the Odes ’ to Dr Shebbeart, to Sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton &c , which appeared in 1782 under the name 
ot Malcolm MacGregor, of Knightabndge, Esq , 
and arc now known to have been the productions 
of the poet Mason, have been noticed in the pre- 
ceding Book A fortunate subject did as much 
perhaps for the first and most famous of these 
jiieces as any remarkable ment there was in tts 
execution , indeed, the verses would have needed to 
be golden indeed to give any extraordinary value 
to BO short a performance The * Heroic Epistle ’ 
IS only an aflair oi 146 lines, with a few slight 
pro«e notes But, although Sir W illiam’f oriental 
principles of gardening afforded matter ftir lolemn 
ridicule which it was impossible for him to fail m 
turning to some account, Mason bad more spite 
than wit, and his wordv, laboured verse is for the 
most part rather insolent than caustic The ne*t 
political satire that made much noise at the time, 
and IB still remembered, was the famous ’Rolliad,’ 
which appeared in a senes of papers in the latter 
part of 1784 and beginning of 1785, immediately 
after the great struggle between Pitt and the 
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€«i]it|gt^ne * Rolliad’^-to named after the 
late jBtell^'itolle, then Colonel John Rolle, one of 
the lAMiiben for Devonshire, and a staunch adhe- 
rent to the party of Pitt and the court — ^was a vol- 
ley of prose and verse from the side of the defeated 
Cmlition One of the persons principally concerned 
111 It 18 onderstood to have been the eminent civilian, 
Dr French Laurence, Burke’s friend ; another is 
believed to have been the late George Ellis, the au- 
thor of the Speamens of the Early English Poets, 
&c Its tone and manner are jocular , but it is easy 
to see that the wnters were at heart not a little angry, 
and that they were bent on doing mischief The 
satire is daringly personal and not uiifrequently 
coarse, going to a much greater length in both 
ways ^an our present manners viould allow The 
vindictive spirit out of which it comes, too, is 
shown both by the pertinacitj with which the 
more eminent \ictims are again and again attacked, 
and b) the eagerness with which the smaller game 
also are hunuS down and tom to pieces Nobody 
escapes, from the new premier down to the most 
nameless among his retainers Yet all this is done, 
as we have said, with much gaietv and laughter, 
and the epigrams are often as brilliant as they are 
stinging and exasperating The *Rolliad was 
followed, after a few months, by the * Probationary 
Odes for the Laureateship,* published after the 
elecuon of Thomas arton to that office on the 
vacancy occasioned bj the death of William W lute 
head 1 he Odes, which are supposed to be recited 
- by their respective authors before the Lord Cham- 
berlain, assisted b) his friend Mr Delpini, of the 
Haymarket Theatre, whom his lordship had sent for 
to serve as a guide to his inexperience in such mat- 
ters, are assigned to Sir Cecil Wra>,a not verj lite 
rary M P , the established butt of the W hig wits of 
those days — (* the words by Sir Cecil ^ ra>, Bart , 
the spelling by Mr Grojan, attoraey-at law,’ is the 
title) , to Lord Mulmve, a member of the new 
administration, and the author of a ' Vo\age to the 
North Pole,’ as well as of various fugitive pieces 
in not the soberest verse , to Sir Joseph Mawbey, 
another ministerial M P , who appears to have 
dealt, not in poetrj, but in pigs, to Sir Richard 
Hill, the methodistical baronet, brother of Row 
land, the well-known preacher, and said to be 
given to the same kind of pious jocularity in his 
speeches with which Rowland used to enliven his 
sermons , to James Maepherson, the translator or 
author of Ossian, who was also at this time a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons (sitting as one of 
dte TCpiesentotives of the Nabob of Arcoi) , to Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall, already famous for having run 
over all the countnes of the world and learned 
nothoig but their names, to Sir Gregory Page 
Tbomer, another loyal baranet and M P. , to Harry 
Dnndaa (m Soot^), to Viscount Mountnoms 
(in Hibernian Engbih) , to the Lord Chancellor 
Thnilow ; and to the Rev. Dr Prettyman (Pitt’s 
tutor, oAerwavds finbop of Winchester), the prose 
notei to wbaoe hnegiUar strams, "except those 
wharan Lotb la nonoemed,^ «re stated to be by 


John Robinson, Eiq-^he notonous "Jack Ro- 
binson,*’ 10 popular repute the well-rewarded and 
unscrupulous doer of ail work for all administra- 
tions. The ’ Probationary Odes ’ no doubt pro- 
ceeded from the same manufactory as the * RoUiad ,’ 
and they are at leoat equally spirited and succeis- 
ful Indeed, the humour, we should say, is richer 
as well as bnghter and fieer in its flow, an effect 
owing partly perhaps to the form of the composi- 
tion, which 18 not so solemn and ngid, but some- 
what also, probably, to the writers being iii a 
kindlier mood, and less disposed to give pain to 
the objects of their satire The muse of the ' Rol- 
liad’ and the ’ Probationary Odes ’ was, as far as » 
known, heard no more, but another mocking 
spirit, not to be so soon silenced, was alreadv m 
the air, and beginning to " sellable men’s names” 
111 a very peculiar accent, at once singularly comic 
and biting Dr John Wolcot, formerlj a preacher 
to a congregation of negroes in Jamaica, now set- 
tled in London as a physician, made his first ap- 
pearance SB Peter Pindar in his * Lyric Odes 
(fifteen m number) to the Rojal Academicians for 
1782 * The original style and manner of these 
compositions, coarse and careless enough, but full 
of drolltry and pungency, aeems to have taken the 
public fancy at once Some attention also their 
author would have had a right to, had it been 
mcreh for the soundness of some nf his remarks, 
and hiB evident knowledge of his subject, for 
olcot, who when practising medicine at Truro 
bad discovered ana encouraged the genius of John 
Opic, then a working carpenter m 3 iat newhbour 
hood, had a true as well as cultivated feeling for 
art But, although the truth or good sente of his 
cnticism maj have done aomething at first to bring 
him into notice, it was to attractions of another 
sort that he owed his populantv He confined 
himself to his friends the Academicians, to whom 
he addressed another set of odea in 1783 , and a 
third set in 1785 , till the latter rear, when he 
came out w ith the first canto of hia * Lousiad,* the 
earliest of his lampoons expressly or entirely dedi- 
cated to the higher game which henctforward en- 
gaged hiB chitf attention The king, naturall) 
falling in his waj as the founder and patron of the 
Academv, had from the first come m for a aidc- 
blow now and then , but from this date their ma 
jestiLS became the mam butts of his ridicule, and 
It was oiilj when no fresh acandal or lie auit^ for 
his purpose was afloat about the doings at St 
James’s or Kew that he wasted his time on any 
thing else buch a thorn in the aide of the roval 
fomily did he make himaelf, that a negociation, it 
18 said, was at one time entered into to purchase 
his silence 3 here can be no doubt, indeed, that 
his danng and incessant dension proved materially 
imurious to the popularity of the kma and queen 
Their unacrupul^ assailant took all sorti of ad- 
vantef^ea, fair and unfair, and his ludicrous de- 
Imea&nsare eertamiT no materials for hiatory , but 
as a oancaturiat tn rhyme he muat be placed very 
high. Hia manner, as we hoive observed, 18 quite 
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original and his own, however much it may have 
been imitated aince by othen Hia mere wit ii 
not very pointed but nobody tells a story better, 
or brings out the farce of a scene with more 
breadth and effect Much of what he has left is 
hastily executed and worth very little, some of 
hiB attempts were not suited to the nature of his 
powers , much of what made people laugh heartily 
in his own day has lost its interest with the topics 
to which It relates, but it may safely be predicted 
that some of his comic tales, and other things 
which he has done best, and which have least of a 
mere temporary reference, will live in the language 
and retain their popularity Wolcot lived till 
181<), but, although he continued to write and 
publish till within a few years of his death (pro- 
ducing, among other things, a tragedy, the Fall 
of Portugal, which appears without his name in 
1808), all his most memorable effusions belong to 
the hrst eighteen or twenty }cars of his authorship 
His proper successor, who may be regarded in the 
mam as his imitator or disciple, was the late 
George Colman the Younger (as he persisted in 
calling himself so long as he lived) , but it has 
nut been generally noticed that from olcot Byron 
also has evidently caught part of the inspiration 
of hib Don Juan — ^not of its golden poetry, of 
course, but of the fluent drollery and quaintness of 
Its less elevated passages Even there it is Wol- 
cot refined and heightened , but still the spirit and 
manner are essentially the same Compare, for 
instance, the harangue of Julia to her husband 
and hiB intruding myrmidons, in the first canto of 
D 11 Juan, with the Petition of the Cooks iii the 
second canto of the Lousiad. 

Of a number of other poetical writers, or \erse- 
makers of the present period, very little need be 
said The celebrated Sir William Jones — the Ad- 
mirable Crichton of his day— published the hist of 
his poems, consisting mostly of translations from 
the Asiatic languages, in 1772, in histwenty-aixth 
year, and he afterwards produced, from time to 
time, other similar translations, and also some ori- 
ginal comiiositions in verse He died, lu the 
midst of a career of intellectual conquest which 
promised to embrace the whole compass of human 
learning, in 1794 The poetry of Sir William 
Jones IB very sonorous and imposing, and m his 
happiest efforts there is not wanting nobleness of , 
thought, or glow of passion, as well ub pump of 
words He cannot, however, be called a poet of 
an original genius , any peculiarity of inspiration 
that may seem to distinguish some of his compo- 
sitions IS for the most part only the onentalism of 
the subject, and of the figures and images He is 
a brilliant translator and imitator rather than a 
poet m any higher sense We cannot say even ao 
much for some other verse writers of this age, 
once of great note Henry James Pye, who died 
Poet-Ijaureate and a police magistrate in 1813 
(having succeeded to the former office m 1790 on 
the death of Thomas Warton), had m hia time 
diechttged upon the unreaietmg public tonentajof 
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'Progresa of Ae&MmeB^* *8hootiiife a Food** 

* Amusement, a Poetical Eeny/ * Aitr^’ * Faring- 
dom Hill,* * T^e Arietoerat,' * Hie Demoerst,* and 
other ditch-water of the eovt, which the thirsty 
earth has long unce drunk ttp. Not less un- 
weanedly productive was Heyl^, the friend and 
biographer of TJowper, with his * Triumphs of 
Temper,* * Tnumphs of Music,* poetical qiiBtles, 
elegies, odes, rhyming essays, plays, Ac , which had 
accumulated to a mau of six octavo volumea so 
early as 1765, and to which much more forgotten 
verse was afterwards added— -besides his Lives of 
Cowper and Milton, a prose thiee volume ‘Essay 
on Old Maids,* a novel of similar extent, &c &c 
William Hayley lived till 1820 With his prose 
poetry may be classed the several wooden didacUe 
and other poems of the late learned Richard Payne 
Knight — ‘The Landscape,* published in 1794, 
‘The Progress of Civil Society,* m 1796, ‘The 
Romance of Alfred,* many years after Mr. 
Knight died iii 1824 Here may be also properly 
enumerated Cumberland's worthless epics of ‘ Cri- 
vary,* ‘Richard the First,* ‘The Exodiad* (the 
two latter written in conjunction with Sir James 
Bland Burges, and the last not published till some 
years after the close of the present period). Cum- 
berland B comediea have been noticed lu the last 
Book Another popular poet, and voluminms 
wnter both in verse and prose, of this age was 
Samuel Jackson Pratt — originally a strolling player, 
next an itinerant lecturer, finally a Bath bookseller 
— who, after beginning his literary career as a 
writer of novels under the deugnation of Courtney 
Melmoth, Esq , perpetrated certain long poems, in 
a style of singularly mawkish sentimentality and 
empty affectation — ‘ Sympathy,* ‘ Humanity,* and 
sundry others, with which humanity has long 
ceased to sympathize Pratt, however, was quite 
the rage for a time— though his existence had been 
generally forgotten for a good many years before 
Its earthly close in 1814 Here, too, may be men- 
tioned the Rev Percival Stockdale, whose first 
poetical effusion, ‘Churchill Defended,* dates so 
far back as 17G5, and who continued scribbling 
and publialnng down nearly to lus death, in 1611, 
but all whose literary labours have passed into 
utter oblivion, except only his Memoirs of bis own 
Life, published in two octavo volumes in 1800, 
w Inch IB a work that the world will not willingly 
let die, and to have written which is, of itself, not to 
have hv ed m vsin Poor Stockdale’s plea#Mg delu- 
sion was merely, that, bemg one of the sniffieit men 
of hiB time, or of any time, he imagined htipidf to be 
one of the greatest — and his auto-biograttyv his 
exposition and defence of this faith, wntten wgh 
an intense serenity of conviction which the most 
confirmed believera m any thing else whatever 
might envy 

Mra Charlotte Smith, better known as a novelist 
made her first appeazeuce aa an author, at the 9m 
of twenty-five, by the publication, at Chichester, m 
1784, of a series of ‘Elegiac Sonnets,* 
there was at least coniidersble ‘ 
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Mui daughter of Henry Brooke, the 

author of **nie Fool of Quality/ publiahed in 1790 
her ' Reliquea of Irish Poetry translated into hng* 
liah Verse,* ^hich is chiefly deserving of notice as 
having called some attention to a neglected and 
interesting department of ancient national litera- 
ture Hannah More had produced her two bal- 
lads, or * Poetical Tales,'* as she called them, of 
* Sir Eldred of the Bower,* and the * Bleeding 
Rock,* and several more poems, as well as sundry 
tragedies and other dramatic pieces, before the 
commencement of the present period, and she 
maintained her reputation as a correct, sensible, 
and highly moral writer of verse by her ‘ Florio * 
and 'The Bas Bleu,* published in 1786 , and her 
poem entitled 'Slavery,* which appeared, in a 
quarto volume, two ^ears later Joanna Baillie, 
still preserved to us, assumed at once her much 
more eminent place as a poetess, by the first \o- 
lume of her Plays illustrative of the Passions, which 
was given to the world in 1798 The late William 
Sotheby, besides a volume of ]ioems published in 
1794, added to our literature in 1798 his elegant 
version of * Wieland’s Oberon,* the work by which 
his name is perhaps most likely to be preserved, 
although he continued to write verse down almost 
to his death in 1833 But perhaps the two most 
important poetical publications which ha\e not 
been noticed, at least in their effects, if not in them- 
selves, were the ‘ Fourteen Sonnets * by the Rev 
Lisle Bowles, who also still lives, printed at Bath 
in 1789, and the 'Tales of Wonder,* b) Matthew 
Gregory Lewis (already of literary notoriet) as the 
author of the novel of * The Monk,* published in 
1795), which came out, in two volumes, in 1801 
Mr Bowles, whose later works have amply sus- 
tained his reputation as a true poet, has the glory 
of ha\ing by his first verses given an impulse and 
an inspiration to the genius of Coleridge, who in 
his Riographia Literana has related how the spirit 
of poetr) that was m him wlb awakened into acti- 
vity by these sonnets Lewis, again, and his Tales 
of Wonder, ga\e in like manner example and ex- 
citement to Scott, who had indeed already pub- 
lished his first rhymes, partly trantlated, partly 
original, in 1796, and also his prose version of 
Goethe*s Goetz of Berlichingen in 17^, but had 
not vet given an) promise of what he was destined 
to become Coleridge published his forgotten 
drama of The Fall of Robespitrre, in 1 794, and a 
volume of Poems in 1796, Wordsworth, his 
Epistle in verse entitled, ‘ An F\cning Walk,* and 
alro his ‘ Descriptive Sketches during a Tour in the 
Alps,* in 1793, and the first edition of his Lyrical 
BaJladt,* in 1798, Southey, bis Joan of Arc, in 
1796, and a volume of Poems m 1797 , but these 
wntera all nevertheless belong properly to our next 
penod, in which their principal works were pro- 
duced, as well aa Scott and Crabbe, and Thomas 
Moore, whose first publication, hui Odes of Ana- 
cfeoo, appeared in 1800 , Thomas Campbdl, whose 
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I Hope first appeared in 1799 , Walter 
B » te g e IsndoB^ whose first published poetry dites 


so far back as 1795, and Samuel Rogers, whose 
first poetry came out m 1786, and hia Pleaaurea of 
Memory, in 1792 

In October or November of the aame year 1766, 
in which Rogera, atill among us, first made hia 
name known to Engliah reeders by ' An Ode to 
Superstition, with other Poems,* printed at Lon- 
don, in the fashionable quarto size of the day, the 
press of the obscure country town of Kilmarnock, 
in Scotland, gave to the world, in an octayo 
volume, the first edition of the ' Poems, chiefly m 
the Scottish Dialect ’ of Robert Burns A second 
edition waa pnnted at Edinburgh earl) in the fol- 
lowing year Buma, born on the 25th of January, 
1759, had composed most of the pieces contained 
in this publication in the two years preceding its 
appearance hia life — an April day of sun&ine 
and storm— closed on the 21st of July, 1796 , and 
in his last nine or ten years he may have about 
doubled the original quantity of hia printed poetry 
He was not quite thirty-seven and a half )earB old 
when he died — about a year and three months 
older than Byron Bums la the greatest peasant 
poet that has ever appeared , but hia poetry is so 
remarkable in itaelf that the circumatancea in 
which It was produced hardly add any thing to our 
admiration It » a poetry of very limited compass 
—not ascending towards any " highest heaven of 



invention,” nor even haying much variety of modu 
lation, but yet in its few notes as true and melo- 
dious a voice of passion aa waa ever heard It la 
all light and fire Conaidenng how little the dia- 
lect in which he wrote had been trained to the pur- 
poses of literature, what Buma has done with it is 
miraculous Nothing in Horace, in the way of 
cunouB felicity of phrase, excels what we find in 
the compoBitiona of thia Ayrabire ploughman The 
worda are almoat always ao apt and full of life, at 
once BO natural and expressive, tnd ao nace- 
ful and muaical in their animated simplicity, 
that, were the matter ever ao tnvia], they would of 
themselves turn it into poetry. And file same na- 
tive artistic feeling manifests itself in every thing 
else One chsrselensde that bekmn to whatever 
Bums has wnttai is that, of its kina or h its own 
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way. It 18 a perfect production It u perfect in 
the same tense in which every production of nature 
18 perfect, the humblest weed as well as the proud- 
est flower , and in which, indeed, every true thing 
wnatever is perfect, viewed in reference to its spe- 
cies and purpose His poetry is, throughout, real 
emotion melodiously uttered As such, it is as 

g enuine poetry as was ever written or sung Not, 
owever, although its chief and best inspiration 
18 passion rather than imagination, that an> poetry 
ever was farther from being a mere iEolian warble 
addressing itself prmcipallv to the nerves Burns*B 
head was as strong as his heart , his natural saga- 
city, logical faculty, and judgment were of the first 
order, no man, of poetical or prosaic tempera- 
ment, ever had a more substantial intellectual cha- 
racter And the character of his poetry is like that 
of the mind and the nature out of which it sprung 
— instinct with passion, but nut less so with power 
of thought — full of light, as we have said as well 
as of fire More of matter and meaning, in short, 
in any sense in which the terms may be under- 
stood, IB in no verses than there is in his Hence 
the popularity of the poetry of Burns with all 
classes of his countrymen — a popularity more uni 
versal, probably, than any other writer ever gamed, 
at least so immediately , for his name, we appre- 
hend, had become a household word among all 
classes in every part of Scotland, even in his own 
lifetime Certainly at the present day, uiile <(8 we 
are possibly to except some of the more secluded 
and half-savage driblets of the jpopulation, recint 
reports of whose moral and intellectual condition 
ha\e made it doubtful if they alwa^B know ihcir 
own names, that would be a curious Lowland 
Scotchman, or Scotchwoman either, who should 
be found never to have heard of the name and fame 
of Robert Bums, or even to be altogether ignorant 
of his works It has happened, however, from 
tins cause that he is not, perhaps, in general esti 
mated by the best of his productions Nobodv , of 
course, capable of appreciating any of the charac- 
teristic qualities of Burns’s poetry will ever think 
of quoting even the best of me few verses he has 
w ritten in English, as evidence of his poetic genius 
In these he is Sampson shorn of his hair and be 
come as any other man But even such poems os 
his * Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ and his tale of 
* Tam 0* Shanter,* convey no adequate conception 
of what IB bnghtest and highest in his poetry The 
former is a true and touching description in a 
quiet and subdued manner, suitable to the subject, 
but not adapted to bring out much of his illumi- 
nating fancy and fusing power of ^sion the 
other 18 a rapid, animated, and most enective piece 
of narrative, with some vigorous comedy, and 
also some scene-paiuting in a broad, dashing style, 
but exhibiting hardly more of the peculiar humour 
of Burns than of his pathos His Lines to a Moun- 
tain Daisy, hiB Lines to a Mouse, his Address to 
the Dell, his Death and Dr Hornbook, his Holy 
Fair, and many of his more irreverent efiEusions, 
are of a far rarer merit— much richer m true 


poetic sunshine and beau^, as 'well as of a much 
more distinctive and ongmal inspiration His 
Songs, to be sure, have taken all hearts — and they 
are the very flame-breath of his own No truer 
poetry is any where to be found than these songs 
of Burns’s Yet they do not resemble the exqui- 
site lyrical snatches with which Shakspeare, and 
also Beaumont and Fletcher, have sprinkled some 
of their dramas — enlivening the busy scene and 
progress of the action as the progress of the way- 
farer IB enlivened by the voices of birds and the 
Bight and scent of wild flowers that have sprung up 
by the way side The songs of Burns belong 
rather to the same class with the Ivrics of Sappho, 
and the more impassioned among those of Horace, 
which are equally utterances of real emotion, ex- 
resBions of some feeling or aspiration of the poet 
imself which thus sought and found vent They 
arc rivulets of melodious fancy poured from the 
fount of his own heart— his actual mood of mind 
at the time, whether of sorrow or joy, made vocal 
and musical And indeed in all that he has writ- 
ten best, Burns may be said to have given us him- 
self, — the passion or sentiment which s waved or 
possessed him at the m imcnt, — almost as much as 
in his songs In him the poet was the same as 
the man He could describe with admirable fide- 
lity and force incidents, scenes, manners, charac- 
ters, or whatever else, whi^'h had fallen with n his 
experience or observation , but he had little proper 
dramatic imagination, or power of going out of 
himself into other natures, and, as it were, losing 
his personality in the creations of his fancy His 
blood was too hot, his pulse beat too tumultuouslv, 
for that , at least he was during his short life too 
much the sport both of his own passions and of 
many other stormy influences to acquire such power 
of intellectual self command and self suppression 
hat he might have attained to if a longer earthly 
existence had been granted to him — or a less tem- 
pestuous one — who shall say? Both when his 
genius first blazed out upon the world, and when 
Its 1 ght was quenched by death, it seemed as if he 
had been bom or designed to do much more than 
he had done Having written what he wrote be- 
fore his twenty-seventh year, he had doubtless 
much more additional poetry in him than he gave 
forth between that date and his death at the age 
of thirty-seven — poetry which might now have 
been the world’s for ever if that age had been 
worthy of such a gift of heaven as its glorious poet 
— if It had not treated him rather like an untame- 
able howling hysena, that required to beoaged and 
chained, if not absolutely suffocated at once, than 
as a spirit of divinest song Never surely did men 
BO put a bushel upon the Tight, first to hide and at 
last to extinguish it As it is, however, the influ- 
ence of the poetry of Bums upon the popular 
mmd of Scotland must have been immense And 
we believe it has been all for good— enlarging, 
elevating, and refining the nationu heart, as well aa 
awakening it The tendency of some thmgs, both 
in the chmeter of the people and m their peculiar 
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required such a check or counteraction 
as was supplied by this frank, generous, reckless 
poetrv, springing so singulirh out of the iron- 
bound CahinistJC Presbyterian sm of the countr), 
like the flonving \vater from the rock in Horcb 
What would not such a poet as Burns be worth to 
the people of the United States of Amenca, if he 
were to ari<e among them at this moment^ It 
would be as good as another Declaration of Inde- 
pendence Nay, what would not such a popular 
poetry as his be worth in any country, to any peo- 
ple ? There is no people whom it would not help 
to sustain in whatever nobleness of character be- 
longed to them, if It did not more ennoble them 
For, whatever there may be to be disapproved of 
in the licence or indecorum of some things that 
Burns has written, there is at least nothing mean 
souled in his ])oetr\, any more than there was in 
the man It is never for a moment even vulgar 
or low in eKpressioii or manner it is w mdcriul 
how a native delicacy of taste and elevation of 
spint in the poet have sustained him here, with a 
dialect so soiled by illiterate lips, and often the 
most perilous subject Burns, the peasant, is 
perhaps the only modem writtr of Scutch (not 
excepting even Sir Walter Scott) who has written 
it uniforml} like a gentleman Not that his Ian 
guage is not sometimes strontr or bold enough, 
and even, on two or three occasions, coarse, but 
these momentary outbreaks of a wild lev it) have 
never anything in them that can be called base or 
creeping. On the other hand, some of the most 
tremulously passionate of his pieces are models of 
refinement of stvle And such as is the {xietrv 
of Burns was his life Even nis faults of character 
and errors of conduct were those of a high nature , 
and on the whole were more rcallv estimable, as well 
as more loveabh, than the virtues of most other 
people Misled he often was, as he has himself I 
said — 

* Muled 1 \ Did \ « mt-U-ur ra\ 

By paui u tn«iu 
Hut vet tlie h|,bt that led aatray 
Wai Itfalit fr >in I la^iu 

This was an age of popular song in England as 
well as in Scotland while Burns was in the la«t 
years of his life enriching Thomson’s * C ollection 
of Original Scottish Airs ’ and Johnson’s * Musical 
Museum * with words for the old airs of his coun- 
try that have become a part of the being of every 
Scotsman, Charles Dibdin, like another Tyrtseus, 
was putting new patnotism into every English 
heart by his inspinting strains — some of the best of 
which Tyrtsus never matched , but he will fall 
more properly to be noticed when we come to speak 
of what was done m Musk during the present pe- 
riod 

In prose literature, although there was book- 
making enough, not much that has proved endanng 
was done m England during the last decade and 
a half of the eighteenth century, at least if we 
except a few worka produced by one or two of 
the great wnlcra of the preceding period who have 
ben abeadj oolioed— raeb, for instance, as the 


three last volumes of Gibbon’s History, published 
in 1788, and Burke’s Reflections and other writ 
mgs, chiefly on the subject of the French Revolu- 
tion, which appeared between 1790 and his death 
in 1797 We may also mention here the puhli 
cation in 1798, m five volumes 4to, of the first 
collected edition of the Woiks of Horace Walpole, 
comprising, along with other novelties, a volume 
of his always lively and entertaining and often 
I brilliant Letters, the portion of his writings upon 
' which his fame is probably destined chiefly to rcs*^ 
His Memoires of the Last len Years of the Reign 
I of George II , in two quarto volumes, were not 
I given to the world till 1822 

In the Drama, with activity enough among a 
' crowd of writers, very little was produced in this 
period that retains its place m our literature Mrs 
Inchbald, Thomas Holcroft, Thomas Morton, John 

0 Keefe, Charles Dibdin and George Colman the 
Young! r (already mentioned), Francis Reynolds, 
and Joseph George Holman were the principal 
writers who supplied the theatres with new pieces, 
and Holcroft’s Road to Ruin (1792), Morton’s 
Speed the Plough (1708), Mrs Inchbald’s 'Uives 
as they Were and Maids as they Are (1797), and 
Colman ’s Svh ester Daggerwood, originally en- 
titled New Hay at the Old Market (1795), are all 
of more or less merit, and retain some popularity 
No great comedv however belongs to this time 
The tragedies produced were such as Madame 
D’Arhlav s Edwf^ and Elgiva, brought out at 
Drurv Lane in 1795, but never printed, Arthur 
Murphv’s Arminius (17%), Godwin’s Antonio 
(1801), Ac 

In the department of fictitious narrative there 
was mure to boast of William Godwin, already 
distinguished by his inquiry concerning Political 
Justice, made a great sensation in 1794 by his 
novel of * Thinn as the Are, or the Adventures of 
Caleb VVilhams^B performance still standing almost 
alone in our literature of that description for earnest, 
impassioned verisimilitude, and in 1799 the aame 
writer achieved perhaps a still greater triumph by 
a different application of the same kind of power, 
in his St l/con, iii which even the supernatural 
and impoBsiblt* is invested with the strongest like- 
ness to truth and reality The Evelina of Miss 

1 ranees Burnev (afterwards Madame D’Arblay) 
appeared in 1777 , her Cecilia in 1782, her Ca- 
milla m 1796 Mrs Radclifie (originally Miss 
Ann Ward) produced within this period her Ro- 
mance of the Forest and her Mysteries of Udolpho , 
Mrs Charlotte Smith (originally Miss Turner) her 
Romance of Real Life, and several other novels, 
all of aupenor merit , Dr John Moore hii Zeluco, 
hiB Edwsrd, and hisMordaunt; Mrs Inchbald, 
her Simple Story (in 1791) Mrs Opie (origi- 

I nally Miss Alderson), still hvmg, had also pub- 
I lish^ her first work, her deeply pathetic tale of 
The Father and Daughter, in IWl, and Miss 
Edgworth had commenced her brilliant career of 
fiction by her Belinda in 1801, and her Castle 
Rackrent in 1802 
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In History, if we except the conclusion of Oib- learned and ingemoua philological specolationB of 
bon’s Decline and Fall, no work that has any pre- Hams and Monboddo it was not, indeed, tall 
tensions to be accounted daasical appeared during the year 11 M that the sixth and last volume of 
this short penod The first edition of Mitford's Monboddo’s ‘Origin and Progress of Language* 
History of Greece was published in 1184 , another saw the light, meanwhile, the first part of what has 
‘ History of Ancient Greece,* in two volumes proved a much more influential work, Horne 
quarto, by Dr John Gillies, who afterwards sue- Toc^e’s celebrated ‘ Diversions of Purley,* ap- 
ceedtd Dr Robertson as Royal Historiographer peered in 1186 in aii octavo volume, afterwards 
for Scotland, appeared in 1186, John Pinkerton expanded into a ^arto, to which a second was 

published his Dissertation on the Scythians or added in 1805 The germ of his system, how- 

Goths in 1181, his Inquiry into the History of ever, had been stated by Tooke in his Letter to Mr 
Scotland preceding the Reign of Malcolm III Dunning, published m 1118 In Latin scholar- 
(forming an introduction to l^rd Hailes’s Annals) ship, the must remarkable production of this period 
in 1189, and his History of Scotland from the was perhaps the edition of the work of the Scottish 
Accession of the House of Stuart to that of Mary writer William Bellenden, or Bellendenus, en- 
(filling up the interval between Hailes and Ro- titled De Statu, which appeared anonymously in 
bertson) in 1191 , all works of research and inge- 1161, with a long and eloquent Latin Preface, loud 

nuit}, hnt of no merit as pieces of composition in its advocacy of the Whig politics and laudation 

Ihe Rev John Whitaker, who had previously of the Whig leaders of the day, now known to be 

made himself known by his * History of Man the composition of the Rev Dr Samuel Parr, who 
Chester,* and his * Genuine History of the Britons had already some years before announced himself 
Asserted,* published his ' Mary Queen of Scots m a sermon published under the name of Phileleu- 
Vindicated* in 1181 , and many minutue of the therus Norfolciencis, and was for nearly forty years 
national antiquities were illustrated, in the Archee- after this date to continue to make considerable 
ologia or in separate publications, by Gough, the noise in the literary world as theologian, critic, 
editor of Camden’s Britannia, Dr Samuel Pegge, Philopatris Yarvicencis,&c Parr was assisted in 
and other patient and laborious inquirers In the preparation of his edition of Bellendenus by 
Biography, historical and literary, besides Bos- his friend Heur\ Homer, who published some good 
V til’s great work, * The Life of Samuel Johnson,* editions of Horace, Caesar, and other Latin authors, 
which first appeared, m two quarto volumes, in but died at an early age m 1191 Another reve- 
1 190, there was Mr Roscoe’s elegant ‘ Life of rend politician and claasical scholar of this da\ was 
Lorenzo de* Medici,* published in 1195 The Gilbert Wakefield, who, being a dissenter, carried 
same writer’s * Life and Pontificate of Leo X * did his liberalism both in politics and in divinity con- 
nut appear till 1805 siderably farther than Dr Parr, and was, from his 

Of Critiusm and Commentatorship of all kinds twentieth year till his death in 1801, at the age of 

there was abundance At least a brilliant begin fortv five, one of the most restless of writers upon 

ning was made in the study of the literature uf all sjrts ot subjects W akefield published an edi 

India and other Eastern countries by a few adven- tion ot \irgil s Georgies in 1188, his Silva Cn 

tiirouB inquirers, led by Sir William Jones, who«e tici (a miscellany of Latin notes upon the Sacred 

litiich version of the Life of Nadir Shah from Serptures and other ancient writings) in 1189, 

the Persian appeared in 1110 , his Persim Gram- and u complete translation of the New Testament 

mar in 1111 , his Six Books of Commentaries, in m 1192, but his reputation as a scholar, whatever 
Lnnn, on the Persian Poetn , in 1114, his trans it may be, rests principally upon his work of 
I atioii of the Moallakat from the Arabic in 1183, greatest prt. tension his collated and annotated 
h B tr inflation of the Sanscrit drama of Sacontala ^ition of Lucretius, published in 1 196 and 
in 1190, his translation of the Ordinances ot 1191 He also gave to the world editions ot 
Menu in 1194, and his vanous disquisitions on several Greek tragedies, of Bion and Moschus, of 
the languages, learning, and history of the Oriental Horace, and i f \ irgil , and among his numerous 

natiuns, printed in the Asiatic Researches, in the orij:mal works are an unfinished Inquiry into the 

early volumes of that publication, begun in 1 188 Opinions of the Fathers concerning the Person 
Jones also, besides his poetry already mentioned, of Christ, an An^wer to Paine’s Age of Reason, a 
and his Essay on the Law of Bailments and one or Reply to (Watson) the Bishop of Llaadaff’s Ad 
two other professional tracts, had in 1119 pub dress to the People of Great Bntain (for the pub- 
lished a translation of the bpeeches of Isaeus, lication of which, in 1198, he was brought to tnal 
from the Greek Other translations from the by the government, and, being convicted of a sedi 
ancient languages published dunng this period tious libel, was impnsoned for two years in Doi^ 
were that of Anstotie’s Treatise on Poetry, by Chester gaol), and his Memoirs of his Own Life, 
Pye (afterwards poet laureate) in 1188, that of the miblished in 1195 His Correspondence with 
same work by the Rev Thomas Twining in 1189, Chsries Fox was printed after his death The ex- 
that of Anstotle's Ethics and Politics ^ Dr cellent edition of Anstotie’s Treatise on Poetry, 
Gilhesin 1191, and that of flie works of Tacitus whi^h had been prepared by Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
by Arthur Murphy in 1193 The immediately the Admirable editor of Chaucer, before his death 
preceding period had b^n illustrated by tKe m 1166, was brought out at Oxford, from the 
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L 1194 In 1195 hii edition of 

.. Euripides, which wm followed by 

the (Neilesx ^oenissie, end Medea, crowned the 
reptttition of Richard Poraon, who had already 
given proof of his unnvelled acuteness in his Let^ 
ten to Archdeacon Travis on the subject of the 
controverted passage about the three witnesses m 
the First Epistle of John, published in 1190, and 
who, in the union of extensive and exact know- 
ledge of the Greek language, probably never had a 
■upenor among modem scholan Porson, upon 
whom the manUe of the great Bentley seemea to 
have descended, and who might perhaps have left 
a name as illustnous as his if unfortunate habits of 
life had not wasted as wdl as probably shortened 
his days, died at the age of fort^-nine in 1808. 
Other active labourers dunng this period in the 
department of classical scholarship were Dr Tho- 
mas Randolph, who died Bishop of London in 
1813, Dr Thomas Burgess, the late Bishop of 
Salisbuiv ; and the late Bishop of Peterborough, 
Dr Herbm Marsh, whose varied acquirements 
and literary performances embraced politics, theo- 
logy, and German and Oriental learning, as well 
as Greek and Latin This with the preceding pe- 
riod formed moreover the great age of commenta- 
torship upon Shakspeare, and also upon some other 
portions of our old poe^ Dr Johnson’s first 
edition of Shakspeare, in eight volumes, appeared 
in 1165 , George Steevens's edition of the iSveiitv 
Old Quartos, in four volumes, in 1766, Edward 
Capell’s edition of all the Plays, in ten volumes, 
in 1168, but his Notes, in three volumes quarto, 
not till 1188, two years after the author’s death. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer's in six quartos, in 1111, 
that Johnson and Stcevens, in ten octavos, in 
1113, their second edition in 1118, the Supple- 
ment to that edition by Edmund Malone, in two 
volumes, in 1180, Isasc Reed’s first edition 
(sometimes called the third edition of Johnson and 
Steevens) in 1186, Malone’s first edition, in ten 
volumes, in 1190, Isaac Rsed’a second edition, in 
twenty-one volumes, in 1808; Malone’s seocmd, 

, in sixteen volumes, in 1816 We have already 
mentioned the two volumes on Ireland’s forgeries 
(to the second ef which, it may be here stated, an 
’Appendix’ was added in 1800), published by 
George Chalmen, the labonous author of many 
other works, generally wntten in the most fantas- 
tic style, on munce, economical science, and the 
politict of the day, aa well as of various histoncal 
and antiquanan compilations, the most important 
of which, his Life of Mary Queen of Scots, and his 
Caledonia (unfinished), were pubhshed in the next 
period, as well as the editor m Allan Ramsay, Sir 
David LyndM^, snd others of eur old poets ' Pol* 
lowiM, also, in the path struck out by Warton 
and rmjt John Pinkerton, Joseph Bitson, David 
Macpiberwn, Geom E11 m> and otneri investigated, 
with more or lem learning and aooteneas, tlw his* 
tory of our esHy poetry, or edited ddfcrait povtMms 
of It 

In Mors! SpeenlatioB, poUdcal, phflasoidilcal, 


and theolpgioi], among the principal names be- 
lofiBog to 3iis period of pur Uteratoie are, besides 
Bum (our remarim upon whom Imvo baen made 


m the preoediDff Book), 
Wolstonecraft, Paley, 


Paine, Godwin, Mary 
Bishops Watson, Horsely, 


and Porteus, Priestley, Price, Dr. Gteddes, Dr 
Campbell of Aberdeen, Dr MacKnight of Edin- 
burgh, Dr Blair, &c Thomas Paine’s three dex- 
terous and smartly-wntten works, his ’ Common 
Sense,* published in 1116, h)s * Rights of Man,’ 
in 1791-2, and his ’Age of Reason,* in ll94 5, 
have been already animadverted upon in our First 
Chapter Mary Wolstonecraft’s more declama- 
tory * Vindication of the Ri^ts of Women ’ came 
forth immediately after the First Part of Paines 
Rights of Msn-*iiot unlike the hollow but im- 
posing thunder of the artillery following the flash 
Gfodwin’s more systematic exposition of the new 
philosophy (not destined ever to grow old), hii 
’ Enquiry concerning Political Justice, and its In 
fluence on general Virtue and Happiness,’ ap- 
peared m 1793 Bishop Watson, who, besides 
five volumes of * Chemical Essays ’ and a variety 
of charges, sermons, addresses, and other occa- 
sional publications, hsd defended the cause of reli- 
gion against the subtle learning of Gibbon in hia 
’Apology for Christianity* m 1116, twenty ^ears 



later wrote his ’ AimiIu^) fur the Bible ’ in answer 
to the bold ignorance of Paine All these perform- 
ances, however, attacks and defences alike, having 
served each its temporary purpose, are slreadv 
p a sse d or fast paasmg sway into forgetfulness 
Not so with Archdesoon Paley’s works * his * Lie 
Bents of Moral and Political Philosophy,’ pub- 
lished in 1185 , his * Horn Paulinm, in 1190, 
his * View of the Evidence of ChiWdinity,’ in 
1194; and his * Natuial Theology,’ in 1802--all 
of which are chsractensed by a matureneas in the 
conception, and a care and sterlmg abilrty in the 
execadoD, that will make it long befom they are 
supenodod. Finally, we ouf^t not to omittonotiee 
that tha int edition of Mr. Malthna’a odebrated 
' Eomy on the Fnneiple of Population ** was pub- 
lished in 1196 in an octavo pampUat, although 
It diiforcd hardly more in aim than It did in sub- 
itaneeftom the next edition, enanded into a quarto 
volume, whieh appeared in 1803. 
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In remmmg the Hiitnry of the Fine Arti during 
the last forty yean of the eighteenth century, it la 
neceBsary to take up the subject of Architecture 
from the beginning of thtft apace of time 

The paramount influence exercised by the ac 
complished Earl of Burlington, during the reign of 
George II ,* over the professors as well as the 
patrons of architecture, would scarcely have been 
conceded to his eminence as an architect, had it 
not been supported by rank and wealth, and the 
open and generous spirit with which he encou 
raged the art he so highly esteemed and so assi- 
duously studied. Lord Burlington, however, took 
a narrow view of architecture, and m directing his 
energies against the corruptions which had accu- 
mulated upon the claasical styles, and of which the 
works of the contemporary of his earlier vears, 
\anbrugh, afforded but too many examples for 
animadversion, he forgot that he was dealing with 
an art which, uniting usefulness with beauty, and 
addressing itself to the wants as well as to the 
tastes of mankind, is essentially influenced by the 
moral and physical habits of society, and the 
varied modes of existence which attend the pro- 
gress of the human race Whenever a people have 
shown themselves capable of an ongmal mode of 
thinking, they have m nothing exerted it more 
powerfulh than in adapting their buildings to their 
climate, their customs, their religion, and the spirit 
of their public institutions Under various com 
binations of such influences, a perpetual state of 
transition has ever been an essentid condition of 
the existence of architecture as an art, and at sue 
cessive periods, both in ancient and modern times, 
and in different localities, architecture has diverged 
from a common point of departure into the moat 
distant extremes, and even into the most opposite 
principles, of taste, and yet each modification mav 
command unqualified applause when judj^ wiU 
reference to the circomstances under whidi it was 
produced This view of the aubiect was over 
looked by Lord Burlington when ne tranaplanted 
the \ ilia Capra to the buka of the Thamea, and 
reduced the atudy of atchiteetuie to imitation-^a 
principle which hit fellowcra oonfined within its 
narrowest limit! f 

During the seven Motuitaa whleh had elapaed 
from the esUblishment of the Noimo dtnaety to 
the period now under consideration, England nad 
maintained an eminent place among the people of 
modern Furupe in the cultivation of a charac 
tenstic national architecture Throughout the 
tranaitions of the middle ages we thought for our 
selves, and thought well The later Gothic archi 
tecture of England is national and peculiar, and 
ahowa in unrivalled purity and beauty by the side 
of the dwraved contemporary styles of the Conti- 
nent We have modes of composition peculiar to 
ourselves, in the transition which umversally ac* 
tompanied the revival of classical architecture, and 
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the namfi of Inigo Jones, by ymm the change wa*« 
finally acootnpRah^ in England, stands m the first 
rank of those whose geniua has rendered them 
illustnouB in art The inventive talents of Wren 
and Vanbrugh, working upon the style which had 
long proved its fitness, in the hands of original 
thinkers, to meet every exigency of society, and to 
assume eveiy characteristic of design, from the 
sublime to the graceful and gay, maintained to the 
eighteenth century the claims of England to an 
indroendent school of architecture * 

liie merits of Vanbrugh were such as neither 
Burbngton, nor the polished literati who supported 
him in hiB war against the architect of Blmheim 
and Castle Howard, were able to appreciate It 
has been well observed, that in the arts there is 
always to be found room for a man upon whom 
nature has bestowed the faculty of seeing, feeling, 
and thinking for himself Burlington waa not 
that man— far less so were any of those who 
adopted his tastes and opinions at aecondhand 
The English school, as it was constituted at the 
accession of George III , could devise no correction 
of the errors of their predecessors but by resorting 
to crude imitations of Palladio — a recurrence to 
forms and combinations established under modes 
of existence totally differing from their own, ut 
another period, and in another dimate Neither 
their discriminating taste in the selection of the 
beautiful nor their profound knowledge of the 
practice of the Italian achoola, can redeem the 
want of fitness which characterizes their produc- 
tions their disregard to the exigencies of our cli- 
mate, and their inattention to our domestic habits , 
for m many cases their plans, as well as their ele- 
vations, are borrowed from ibe Italian The con- 
aequencea were fatal They hod rooted up a 
vigorous plant, for on exotic which they wanted 
skill to naturahae , it ponihed, therefore, leaving 
nothing m ita places and another half-century 
found architecture m England reduced to a con- 
dition unprecedented imce its font development 
as an ait, devoid of unity, character, and pnn 
cxples 

The description of the far-famed villa at Chis- 
wick, by one of the gre a te e t admirers of tlie 
master, will bear a general apphcation to tbc 
woriit of the disciples It is a model of taste,’* 
says Walpole, though not without faults, some of 
which ar» occasioned by too strict an idhcrence to 
rules and symmetry Such are too many corre- 
spondent doors in spaces too contracted—chimneys 
between windows, and, what la worse, windows 
between Chimneys — and vestibulea, hoWeVer beau- 
tiful, but too little secured from the damps of the 
climate The ground apartment is rather a dimi- 
nutive catacomb than a library in a northern lati- 
tude ” The whole school seem, by some strange 
fatality, to have adapted a mode of the Italim 
praotice the least aniied for adaptation fo our di- 
mate and habits A large collection of Hie man- 
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Bions tiM last and present reign, down to the 
\ear 1771, may be referred to in the continuation 
of the * Vitruvius fintannicus/*'^ bearing the names 
ot Kent, Ijeoni,t Paine, Carr, Vardy, Morns, 
Hiome, U right, W are. Wood, Donowell, Pickford, 
Leadbettcr, Smith, Sanderson, Adam, and Cham 
bers — ^names now mostly obscure Out of about 
forty mansions of the same class represented in 
this work, the principal fliors of three-fourths of 
tlie number are raised on basements from two- 
fifihs to one third of the superstructure in height 
the entrance being approached by flights of steps, 
seldom less than twenty in number, open to all the 
MCiBSitudes of the weather , in deference to which 
there is generally the alternative of creeping into 
“ the diminutive catacomb ** below bv a door un 
der the steps The effect of such an arrangement 
may be observed at tlic Mansion House in Lon* 
doll, which IS ne\er appropriated to the especial 
purpose for which it was built without the erection 
of a sloping canvas passage to the portico Some- 
times tnere are the steps without the basement 
door, and sometimes there is the door without the 
steps Inigo Jones has been charged as an autho- 
rity for these solecisms , but they occur in few of 
hiB works His basements are for the most part 
of a proportion to form a complete ground floor, 
and, if the principal apartment is on a higher le\el. 


[Book II 

It u at least approached under cover, and by a 
staircase, the dignity of whidi may be a sufficient 
apology for the trouble of ascending it 
With the exception of the two last, who will 
claim some more lengthened observations, the 
most eminent architects in the foregoing list now 
to be noticed, as belonging to the reign of 
George III , are James Paine, and John Carr of 
York The former seems to have imitated the 
peculiarities in the style of Kent, and sometimes 
to have mixed with them the flimsy decoration 
which was coming mto fashion before he quitted 
the stage , but liis most important works do great 
honour to his abilities Worksop Manor, in Not 
tinghamshire, and Keddlestone, in Derbyshire arc 
in a Bt}le of much grandeur The former was 
never completed and the latter is usually assigned 
to Robert Adam, who carried on the works at a 
later period but Paine is entitled to the credit rf 
the magnificent hall of entrance and the principal 
front It IB impossible not to distinguish his 
sound Roman Bt}le from the gingerbread of his 
successor Tlie works of John Carr are e\ 
tremely numerous Harewood House is one of his 
most important productions, and also one of his 
best The genend charactenstic of his style is a 
certain thinness produced by an effort to be light 
Htaiy was the grand reproach levelled at van- 
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bmgb by the Burlington faction, and the pupils 
were beginning to better the instruction John 
Wood, of Bath, was the son of the eminent archi- 
tect of Prior Park and the Exchange at Bristol, 
who died m 1754 To the father and son we are 
in one sense indebted for the modem ciU of Bath, 
which IS said to have been enlarged to three times 
Its original size from their designs They built 
the Crescent, Queen Square, the Parades, &c , in no 
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mean style of street architecture, much favoured by 
the materials at their command Hioroe was an 
artist of great promise, but died young He built 
the Sessions House at Warwick Isaac Ware 
built Mr Byng*s house near Muns, and Chester- 
field House m London He is better known by 
the publication of a treatise on architecture, em 
boding some unpublished works of Imgo Jones 
Conspicttous among his contemporaries for apure 
taste and an ongmal mode of treating the Italian 
style of architecture, appears Sir RoWt Taylor. 
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This artist vas bom in 1714, and began life as a 
sculptor, but the accession of Gleorge III found 
him in extensive practice as an architect About 
1785 he complete the most important of his pub- 
lic works, the extension of the Bank of England, 
which consisted previously of no more than the 
present centre buildings, erected in 1732 by 
George Sampson, of whose work the hall is the 
only part now remaining unaltered , and, with the 
cxcentions of the court-room and the west quad 
rangle, the additions of his successor are equally to 
be numbered with the things that have been The 


Rotunda, which Taylor first erected, has not been 
restored for the better, and his plan of the Reduced 
Annuity Office became the general model in the 
reconstruction %f the building by Sir John Soane, 
as uniting, in an eminent degree, convenient ar- 
rangement. ample light, and good architectural 
effect In the Transfer Offices he committed the 
error by which Gibbs has deformed the intenor of 
St Martin’s Church, profiling the entablaturea 
over single columns <^upporting arches , and he has 
generally been considered unhappy in imitating the 
inclosure of the Belvedere Garden in the Vatican 
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f)i his exterior In villa architecture, a style 
which mav be considered to have taken its rise at 
this period — a circumstance strongly illustrative of 
the dependence of architecture on the wants of 
society— -Tavlor was eminently succesoful Pre 
\iously to this time, country houses ranking in the 
class below mansions were something in the style 
of what Voltaire calls ** un ch&teau ay ant une porte 
et des fenfttres ” To apply the extenor graces of 
the Italian casino to moderate dwellings meant 
for convenience, and not for show, was a novelty 
The villa built for Sir Charles Asgill, at Rich- 
mond, and Danson, in Kent, for Sir John Boyd, 
are excellent specimens of the talents of the archi 
tect, though the latter has the fault of an inconve- 
ment flight of steps , and m some of his designs of 
less pretension in the same class he has accom- 
plished the difficult task of uniting a sound archi- 


tectural character with great simplicity, and of 
consulting economy without producing the effect 
of meannes^i Of his skill in street architecture, 
Ely House, in Dover Street, is an example Sir 
Robert Taylor died in 1788 
The mention of \illas suggests the name of 
Lancelot Browne, who ruled dunng thu period 
over landscape gardening, as despotically as Kent 
in the preening generation The park at Blen 
heim IB a lasting monument of Browsed talents 
in the construction of artificial scenery , but, like 
most persons who have founded a system, he was 
apt to mistake its application, and the ** belts ” 
and “ clumps ” with which he and his followers 
replaced the stately avenues of former days have 
become a by-word for their monotonous irregular- 
rity His plan in domains of smaller extend— of 
brmgmg the p/eorurc ground, displaying art with- 


t34 

out iti fomality, and nature without its aspentiee, 
into immediate connexion with the house — had a 
reciprocal influence upon the Bt)le of that class of 
mansions to which it was peculiar! \ adapted The 
dose approach of the plantation to the building in 
irregular masses facilitated the arrangement of 
uniting the pnncipal rooms into a compact corpt 
de logts, and extendma tii6 offices m a wing on 
one side, to be concealed by the trees This plan, 
recommended by the advantage of lesTmg three 
sides of the house clear of all obatmction, and of 
not hampering the arrangement or extent of the 
offices or sulx^mate apartments by anY eonsideri* 
tions of symmetry, or by the necessity ox eondenaing 
them into a basement, soon became general, and 
was abused in its application through ue influence 
of an increasing taste for economy, where its only 
effect was to reduce to apparent insigniflcance 
mansions important in their real extent The 
continuation of the * Vitruvius Britannicus * by 
Richardson, in which the senes of English houses 
IS brought down to 1802, contains many plans 
thus arranged A reference to this work, com 
mencing with the original volumes by Campbell, 
will not only exhibit to the reader the progressive 
changes in our architecture of this class through- 
out the whole of the eighteenth ccntur\, but the 
ohneets selected for illustration will also indicate 
the prevaibng fashion at the date of each succes- 
sive publication 

Sir William Chambers, who professed the 
science of planting, attacked Browne, who took 
upon himself to dabble in architecture, in the prt 
face to his * Dissertation on Oriental Gardening,* 
published in 1772 The result was, Mason’s 
* Heroic Epistle,** famous in the literature of art, 
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in which the wild vaganes which the knight pro- 
pounds as the theory and practice of the Chinese, 
are cleverly ridiculed, by supposing them Angli 
cised and earned into execution in the royal gar 
dens at Kew, laid out by Chambers a few ^ears 
before As an architect, the name of Sir William 
Chambers, one of the original founders of the 
Royal Academy, stands in the first rank This 
distinguished artist, on his return from his pro- 
fessional studies in Italy, was introduced on the 
recommendation of Carr of York ■■ a tutor in 
architecture to the Pnnee, afterwards Gfoorge III 
His first considerable work was Lord Brnborough’s 
villa at Roehampton, a building of fine propor- 
tions and great purity of detail, though not, like the 
great majority of his later works, exemplifving 
strictly his own precept — “ that, in providing the 
elegant and the durable, the c mfortable and com 
modious ma\ be secured ’* This golden rule oc- 
curs in his * Treatise on the Decorative Part of 
Civil Architecture,’ the most valuable elementarj 
work on the art, so far as it professes to treat upon 
It, in the English or any other language, in which 
the author's intimate knowledge of the productions 
of the Italian and French schools is wrought int 
a digest of the practice of the great masters in 
attaining that harmony and good keeping which 
essentially characterise their works, and, it mav 
be added, his own Being promoted to the office 
of surveyor-general, he commenced in 1776 his 
great work, Som^et House, in which,” to bor- 
row the words of Gwilt, “ though there be many 
faults, yet so well did he undei stand his art, that it 
is a matter of no small difiicultv, and indeed re 
quires hjpercriticism, to find an) thing offensive t> 
good taste in the detail ” The character of the 
street front is tnil) palatial, the vestibule of en- 
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trance in the highest desree scenic and picturesque, 
and the proportion! and distribution of the quad* 
rangle leave nothing wanting to satisfy both the 
eye and the judgment The river front is more 
liable to exception The disproportionate height 
of the terrace is injudiciously aggravated by the 
introduction of columns, which unduly diminish 
the order of the superstructure, and the fu^e of 
SIX hundred feet extends in unbroken monotony, 
while the grove of chimneys is suftered to deform 
the roof, instead of being called into play to vary 
the outline A multiplicity of parts is the chief 
blame which has fallen on this, as on Chambers's 
works in general , but, with ail its imperfections 


on ito head, SomwMt House Mds e high place 
among the public bnildiugs ef Europe Cham- 
bers died in 1706 Hie most distinguished pupil 
was James Gandon (before nsuied aa the editor of 
the * Vitruvius Bntanmcus *)• architect of the 
Parliament House (now the Bank of Ireland), the 
Four Courts, and other buildings, at Dublin 
We mav conclude our account of what may be 
called the old school of architecture in England with 
Robert Mylne, the architect of the most beautiful of 
modem bridges, Blockfriars, commenced in 1760, 
and completed in eight years-’^^ work unsurj^ssed 
by the skill with which the graceful, the classical, 
and the picturesque are combined m a species of 



t I tuR to which aknowlsdgeof architecture in us 
II ) t fundamental and important sense, the union 
t beauty with utility^ has seldom been applied * 

“ L'ennui du beau," aaya the French proverb, 
' meiie au aingulier," and the aphorism is no 
inapt exponent of the new school of architecture 
which was destined to pfurail egainst the example 
and precepts of Tevlor and Chambers. It mi^ht 
be thought that the various publioatiom which 
made their appearance soon after the middle of the 
eighteenth century, revealing to architects treasuree 
of antiquity hitherto unknown, or known but im> 
perftctly, would tend to enlarge the sphere of 
thought, and stimulate the powers of invention 
Wood and Dawkins had surveyed and published 
the Remains of Palmyra in 1753, and of 
Baalbec in 1757 In 1762 appeared the first 
volume of James Stuart's ' Antiquities of Athens,* 
a work upon which terms of praise might be ex- 
hausted, without surpaaging the just appreciation of 
Its ments The * Rums of Spalatro' appeared in 

* Thne olwfmtbiMMfer toBUMklHuiXiMs* itvu but ta 
no lungor 


1764, from the pencil of Robert Adam, an archi 
tact of whom there will be more to say and a 
second visit to Greece by Nicolas Revett, the co- 
adjutor of Athenian Stuart, at the cost of the 
Dilettanti Society, produced the ' Ionian Anti- 
quities * in 1769 Here was a fund of materials 
which might at once hare varied, annehed, and 
purified ourttyla, but the good leed fell on an 
ungrateful soil. Waariad by the insipidity of the 
imitatums of eba imitators of Palladio, the public 
taata waa In thia time bent upon nov^ty at any 
price, and Robert Adam, who with the depraved 
architecture of the dregs of the Roman emp re ap- 
peared first in the field, was the succeasfal candidate 
for Its applause, which he maintained tnumphantly 
to the end of his career Robert Adam (his bro- 
ther, James Adam, is associated with him in his 
works) had, nevertheless, some of the qualities re- 
quisite to form an architect, and his rapid and ex- 
tensive popular^, which dates from the beginning 
of the rei|^ of OhuirTC III , was not destitute of a 
solid foundation fn the distribution of his plans 
for ooDvenienee and comfort he is unrivalled. 
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From ilmlnlly developed manuon, with iti centre 
and iRAga, to the London hoiue, where he hai to 
contend with a site four times as deep as the street 
frontage, his dispositions are masterly , but m the 
general composition of his elevations ^e shall seek 
in vain for aiivUiing striking or original, and in 
their treatment decorativel}, including in the op 
plication of those terms the orders of architecture, 
he falls into proportions and profiles which set at 
defiance the immutable principles of adjustment 
which have been proved to govern the practice of 
the ancients, and from which no sinking departure 
has ever been effected with success An extrava- 
gant affectation of ItglUness has resulted in a mea- 
greness and po\ertj unexampled in anj st\le pre- 
tending to be regular architecture ** Spindle 
columns, bald capitals, 'nide intercolumniations 
andscanU entablatures,” savs Mr Pajne Knight, 
alluding to the ^orks of Adam, “ form a sort of 
frippery trimming, fit onU to adorn a bnck clamp, 
hich IS indeed the usual application of them ** 
In hiB decorations, Adam is la\iah of ornament, 
but so thin and xiiry in character, and so ill dis 
tributed, that it never produces the effect of rich- 
ueu His interiors are more to be commended 
than his elevations Some of his halls and saloons 
are well composed for picturesque architectural 
effect, when the) are not marred by the paltry 
character of the decoration In the introduction 
of colour in his ceilings he was especially unhappy 
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Adam published his works The first pait ap- 
peared in 1766, and in the prefaces to that and 
the succeeding portions he dwells with much 
complacency on the influences of his perform- 
ances on the taste of the day — a claim unfor- 
tunately but too well founded His 8t>le had 
become the fashion, and set the mode not only for 
houses, but fur carriages, plate, picture frames, 
and furniture of every description, and all in the 
same manner of overloaded flims} ornament One 
assumption for which he takes credit to himself 
may be allowed to him — that he has not ** trod in 
the paths of others, nor derived aid from their 
labours ’ He w ho resolves never to ransack any 
mind but his own,’* savs Sir Joshua Reynolds*,* 
will soon be reduced from mere barrenness to 
the poorest of all imitations — he will be obliged to 
imitate himself, and to repeat what he has before 
repeated ’ Adam s buildings are in fact as tire- 
some from their sameness as the} are displeasing 
from the frivolity of their st}le 
The works of Adam are extremely numerous, 
not only in England, but in Scotland, his native 
country Gosford House, in East Lothian, is an 
example of his skill in plans ,t and the Register 
Office, in Edinburgh, is in every respect one of his 
best works Caen Wood, at Hampstead, contri 
buted much to his reputation, although (perhaps 
because) it displays as much of his defects as cf 
his merits The alterations at Sion House { are 
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admirably conceived, but no caricature of all his 
habitual sms against good taste, collected into one 
focus, could surpass the entrance-gate to the park 
In Lrodon he effected, on his own speculation, the 
impoitaDt improveuieDt of the terrace and build- 
ings of the Addpbi Poidaiid-plaoe is also from 
bis designs, where he bos endeavoured, by excess of 
width, to produce the grandeur of effect which our 
habits of building leem to preclude in our street- 


architecture In the screen at the Admiralty he 
has surpassed himsdf It is a work of great beauty, 
independently of being remarkable as the only in- 
stance in which Adam has adopted a recognised 
style in the detail, an aberration for which he 
thinks it necessary to apologize in his book L«t 

* DimmnM No • 
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it however be observed, that this work stands an 
example of the futility of beaut} in architecture 
irrespective of fitness, since the want of convenient 
access to the court led to its mutilation some }eais 
ago Robert Adam died in 1792 
Another of the family, William Adam, was e\- 
tensively cmplo}ed in Scotland His works ma} 
be seen in the \ itruiius Scoticus * They ha\e no 
trace of the peculiarities of his bi others, nor aie 


the\ of the Palladian school , but rather in the old 
1 rench sUle 

The next influential name in the history of the 
art in England is that of James Wyatt, who,^Bbout 
the ^ear 1766, entered upon a long and successful 
careei of forty-eight vears His first important 
work was the Pantheon ball and concert room, in 
Oxford -*»treet, where he displated a knowledge of 
the antique, and an original tu te and tact in its 
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a n| tation, which at once placed him high in his 
profession Never, perhaps, was so great a repu- 
tation earned b) a first work The principal room 
was a noble conception it has long since perished 
by fire. The two fronts, that toward Oxfora-street 
much altered, are all that remain of this cele- 
brated building The works of James Wyatt in 
general exhibit a luely imagination and a classical 
reelmg , yet his taste was by no means uninfluenced 
by Uie passing fasluon, which is evidenced by a 
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certain fanciful tr a ment of the oidcro, and a too 
fiequent intrusion of tablets and medallions into 
hiB decorations It is not therefoie surprising that 
his reputation has waned a little In the disposi- 
tions of his plans he was consummately skilful 
But James Wyatt’s chief claim to a prominent 
station in the history of art is due to the part he 
tiok in the revival of the Gkithic style of architec* 
ture, which began, before the close of the eighteenth 
( entiiry, to dispute for ascendaney, m the conflict 
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of over the fallen Palladian The only 

artiBt 11^0 had hitherto succeeded in undent ind* 
ing even the details of the Gothic style was James 
Essex, who restored the lantern at El\ cathedral 
and made considerable repairs at Lincoln He was 
also much employed at Cambridge, wheie his stall- 
work 111 King’s College Chapel betrays itself , but 
for the most part his restorations escape notice, 
which IB no small merit Essex died m 1784 
\\ \att took up the Gothic style with a view to re* 
produce it He speedily mastered its exprcsBion 
and details, and showed that the} were to he ac- 
quired, like those of an} other style, by the study 
and measurement of original examples, and hy no 
other means Of his pruficiencv thus far the ex- 
tensne repain and alterations which he executed 
in some of the principal colleges at Oxford, before 
the end of the eighteenth centur\, afford con- 
Mncing proofs, but it may be doubteH whether 
he ever undentood the broad principles or the 


Gothic style in its various modifications, as applied 
to civil, military, and ecclesiastical purposes, how- 
ever well he may have been acquainted writh its 
individual features In 1789 he was employed to 
restore Salisbury cathedral, upon which he pio- 
ceeded according to his own notions of architec- 
tural effect, and of the innate beauty of unity^ by 
reducing the while edifice, as fur as possible, to 
an empty nom, thereby stultifying the architects 
of the middle ages, wrho showrod their skill in no- 
thing more strikingly than in the gradual and 
distinct de\elupment of the numerous members 
which constitute the complicated pile of a Gothic 
cathedry Remonstrances poured in upon the 
rash arcbitcct i nd his employers — ^too late to saye 
the eleven chapels, the two porches, tl e bell-tower, 
and the i uminations on the roof and walls, which 
then and there perished, but happily in time to 
prevent, it is to be hoped for cyer, similar deyasta- 
tion elsewhere At Fonthill, which he began in 
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1705, he committed the error of representing an 
abbey, not as on habitable building combined with 
a church, but as a house in the shape of a church, 
and of endeayounng by colossal diniensions alone 
to produce effects which are unattainable, especi 
cisily in the Gothic style, without the accompani- 
ment of a fit modification of the proportions and 
details. 

As we most return to the works of James Wyatt 
in the next Book, it is necessair only to sdd, in 
this place, that he was appointed Surveyor-General 
on the death of Sir Wuliam Chambers, and, in 
the year 1800, midethe first step towarda restorma 
Windsor Casde to Its original coancter, which had 


been nearly obliterated by the alteratlona of Sir 
Christopher Wren The vestibule and staircase 
to the state apartments, the greater part of which 
has yielded in its turn to later innovators, were 
(haracttrized, like his Gothic works in general, 
by correctness of form and detail, but partook too 
much of the ecclesiastical style 
In the present day, with the experience of ano- 
ther half-centurv passed in the study of Godiic (if 
of nothing else), it is easy for architectural cri- 
ticism fo expatiate on the faults of James Wyatt , 
but his acquirement! will he estimated at their 
proper value when we recollect how the front of the 
Guudhall, in Londoiit was Qothiciaed u late as 
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1189 by George Dance, '^ho held the office of 
Surveyor to the Cit\ Dance, however, occupies 
an honourable place among he architects of the 
period Kc^^gate and St Luke’s Hospital ^ill 
not easily be surpassed in the essential quality 
of character He also built the Giltspur-street 
Compter, and in a more decuratue style has left 
us the Shak^are (now the British) Gallery in 
Pall Mall Dance wm willing, like his oontem- 
poranes, to do semething new, and devised the 
expedient of varying hit outline by Greek sepul- 
chiul ornaments, but he seems to have wanted 
the imagination necessary to take advantage of his 
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own idea, which was afterwards appropriated with 
great suooeas by his pupil John Soane Dance 
would also appear, from his designs, to have the 
honour of the invention, once popular, of pilssters 
without capitals or bases, paneilra or fluted like 
joiner's-work He has used them in the front of 
the theatre at Bath 

Although Sir John Soane publidied a collection of 
kis works as early as 1188 and wap appointed Ar- 
chiteet to the Dank of England m the same year, yet, 
ai he long stood confessedly at the head of his pro- 
feuion, and exercised a very powerful influence 
over the arta* in the nineteenth century, the consi- 
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deration of his public works more properly belongs 
to the next Book The publication referred to 
consists entirely of private dwellings, mostly of the 
\illa class, meagre in style, according to the fashion 
of the day, and without the slightest trace of that 
peculiar character by which the architect so re* 
markably distinguished himself at a later period 
The plans, for the most part, exhibit a defect 
which has since, from notions of economy, become 
too common— tlie substitution of a wretched lobby 
for that characteriatic feature of a country-house, 
tht hsll in other respects they are well distn 
buted 

Our review of the history of this branch of the 
fine arts may be concluded with a notice of some 
other artistb, to whom it will nut be necessary to 
recur 

Of these, Henry Holland was distinguished by 
tbe patronage of George l^uice of M ale", who pre- 
figured the sort of encouragement the future mo- 
narch was likely to bestow upon the arts, by em- 
ploying him upon that extensi\e structure cf lath 
and tilcA, the Wvihun at Brighton In 1184 he 
altered Carlton House, and to him was due the fa- 
^e, pleasing and harmonious m all its proportions 
and details, with ito beautiful portico, turned to a le- 
gitunata purpose by aftording shelter for carriages 
HoHand built Drury-lane Theatre, destroyed by 
m 1809, and the faqade and hall of Mel- 
b^nc House at Whitehall, which remains a me- 
morial of his refined taste He was likewise the 
author of the India House, usually attributed to 


Jujip, who waa surveyor to the Companv at the time 
11 was built It is a fommonpLace design, and the 
portico ill assorted to the wings, but porticoes were 
now coming into a vogue whi^ made the propriety 
or impropriety of their association a matter of no 
importance Honourable mention must be made 
of Freemasons’ Hall, erected by Thomas Sandby, 
Professor of Architecture at the Royal Academy, 
1115 , and the Italian Opera House, celehrat^ 
among the great theatres of Europe for its elegant 
form and its acoustic qualiues, by Novosielsky, in 
1189 To these m^ be added the Sessions- House 
at Clerkenwell, by Thomas Rogers, in 1119, and 
the Trinity-Houae, by Samuel Wyatt, the bruther 
ol James Wyatt, and a clobe follower of his style, in 
1191, — and we shall ba\e noticed most of tl^ pub- 
lic buildings worthy of remark at the close of tbe 
\ resent period As foi Church AfchitecCuie, U lay 
m a catalepsy, to wake in an atrophy pi the nine- 
teenth ccntur\ 

We must now look back to the begnjAing of the 
riiwu ot George 111 , to recall the mpnoty of an 
arcnitect, who, if he executed few plans, left many 
to be executed, and to make a reputation for others 
John Gwynn, who built the Magdalen Bridge at 
Oxford, puUished, m 1166, his * London sad 
Westminster Improved,* in which he has so well 
considered the topographical defects of the metro- 
poUs, and the means of appUmg remedies to them, 
that there is scarceh an improvement m our piibhc 
ways, either effected or proposed during the pipaat 
century, of which he is not really the authw vad 
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originator The opening fiom the Mansion House 
to London Bridge (King William •street) is per 
haps the only one not directly suggested b) his 
maps, four of ^hich accompan} Ins book 
Passing over his observations on street nrchi 
tecture in general, his proposals for regulating the 
new quarters then springing up to the north (f 
Oxford-street, and his alarm at the unrestrained 
increase of the metropolis, it may interest the ge 
neral reader to compare a few leading points in Tub 
plans with vihit has actually been done or ih novi 
in contemplation The bridge at the Sayoy (\\a 
terloo Bridge), viith lU approaches frmi the north 
and south — the rcni lyal of Fleet Market, and con 
tinuation of the line from Blackfriars Bridge to 
the North road— the general clearing and vvilcii 
ing of the Mrand, and tlic isolati in of St Cle- 
ment’s chureh — Mo rgate street the widening of 
Lothbury, and the formation of squares in Moor 
fields— the disincu nhrance of Westminster Ahbtj 
and the erection of a Sessions Houte iii the f pen 
space,-— all these arc on the plans of John Gyy>nn 
111 R^cnt street has been earned into cfl ct one rf 
sevefiT suggestions, or rather a combination of 
two of them, for opening comniunication* through 
the metropolis from north and south , and the col- 
lateral improvements in the same quarter, the con 
tinuation of Marl borough-street, Jermyn street, 
and Charles street, widening the east-end of J^all 
Mall, opening St Martin s Church, and making a 
M^oarr on the site of the King’s Mews, are all, 
with some variations, his designs So is the con- 
tmuatioD of Coventry street through Leicester- 
square, the contemplated improvement in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bloomshurv, and the clearance about 
to be made between the Bank and Cornhill to 
throw open the Exchange He stigmatires, with 
becoming indignation, the disgraceful motives 
which stiU perpetuate Uie nuisance of Smithfield 
Mtiltet, end blemee severely the attempts to im- 


proye the old London Bridge instead of building 
a new one , and it does great honour to his saga 
city and judgment, that he argues against the ap- 
prehensions which then and long after evisted, even 
in the minds of eminent engineers, us to the ill 
cilccts which the removal of the dam formed by 
the uld bridge miirht product upon the nayigatiun 
of the nycr, and wbirfi experience has now proyed 
t) he unfounded Gajnn’s hook has been, and 
will be for generations to come, a valuable legacy 
to posterity 

Tht spirit of nations may be traced in their 
woiks of art in all its branches From the 
Mibliim of the Italians to the homely matter- 
off ict <f the Dutch, the characteristics of the 
Luropean schools of painting have been im 
pressed upon each by influences as far b^nd 
tinman ontrul as those which haye dictated the 
pr i,rLf>s of the moral and political institutions 
of tiK people, and art, whether ancient or mo 
dern, li is reached its most exalted condition only 
when it has grown with the growth, and strength 
eiicd with tlic strength, of the state in which it 
has ilourislK 1 It is onlj in the nineteenth century 
that the British school of painting has been esta- 
blished on the solid basis of national habits and 
modes of thmking, but these influences (inde- 
pendently of which no genuine art ever has ex- 
isted, or ever can exist) ha\e finally tnumphed, 
end, though they have failed in our own cose to 
place art on its loftiest pinnacle, we may be justly 
proud both of the numMr and of the excellence of 
the artists by whom our poetry and history have 
lieen illustrated, the changeful effects of our atmo- 
sphere and the picturesque antiquities which cha- 
racterise our landscapes fixed and jierpetuatod, the 
incidents of our moral and domestKr life brought 
home to our sympathies, the retulta of foreign tn- 
vel and enterpnse diaplayed, and ihe living fonn 
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of the great, the learned, the noble, and the beau- 
tiful transmitted to posterity If the British 
school of the present day be reproached with fol 
lowing art in its inferior paths only, let it be 
remembered that its general diffusion, aided by the 
use of water colours and the unrivalled school of 
engravers who have rendered pictorial represents 
tion of every class familiai to all ranks, cannot but 
be calculated to prepare the public mind for the 
encouragement of higher efforts, whenever circum- 
stances may be more favourablr to their develop- 
ment That the commercial tpirit of the British 
character enters largel} into our actual state of 
art 18 not to be denied , and it might perhaps be 
argued, from past experience of the controlling in 
fluences over national styles, that an indigenous 
school could hardh flourish in Great Britain on any 
other terms Whatever theories may be formed on 
this subject, the fact is certain, that the grand st}le 
of art, which neither the precepts of Revnolds, the 
example of ^est, nor the enthusiasm of Barry 
could sustain, repulsed b} the Church and hope- 
less of an} other asylum, was enabled, during the 
last fifleen }ears of the eighteenth centur}, to make 
a final struggle for pre-eminence through the aid 
of a mercantile speculation , and, although the en- 
terprise failed in the proposed result of establish- 
ing that class of painting on a national basis, }et it 
had the effect of confirming the intimate alliance 
f Art with Commerce, by which, whether finally I 
for good or evil (and the question has been fiercely | 
debated), it has since been so materially influenced 
The foundation of ** the Shakspeare Gallery ** is I 
an important event in the history of British art 
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John Boydell, citizen and alderman of London, 
was bred an engraver, and published his first works 
about 1746 Although he never attained any emi 
lienee in his pursuit, he soon enabled himself, by 
hiB mdustry, to become a publisher of the engrav 
mgs of others , and he secured in his employment 
the best artists, whose talents he was well able to 

Niobe and Phaeton by Woollet after Wilson, 
the Liber \eritatis by Earlom, the drawings of 
Gueremo in the Royal Collectioii by Bartolozzi, 
snd the Houghton G all ery by the same and other 


eminent engravers, may be Inentioned among the 
important works which were thus brought before 
the world It is but justice to the well-known 
character of this distinguished citizen to believe that 
he was influenced no less by an enthusiastic desire 
to fly the national taste on the highest department 
of painting than by the spirit of trade, when, in 
1787, he entered into the plan for an edition of 
Shakspeare which should carry to perfection the 
arts of typography and engraving, and display in 
Its illustrations whatever the talents of the historical 
painters of the English school could produce, under 
the inspiration of the works of the immortal bard 
Sir Joshua Reynolds might be inclined to consider 
such patronage unsuited to the dignity of high art, 
and he received the first proposition coldly , but 
his scruples were overcome, and the list of the 
painters engaged on the work includes, without 
exception, every one of whom either the Royal 
Academv or the nation at large could conceive they 
had any reason to boast Never were the talents 
of artists more fairl} put to the test The subiecta 
to be treated were assuredly worthy to call forth the 
m St strenuous efforts of the mind The artista 
were encouraged to paint on any scale which they 
believed best suited to the development of their 
powers The Shakspeare Gallerj in Pidl Mall was 
built for the purpose of receiving their works, and 
exhibiting them to the public , and, in addition to 
prospects of fame and the consideration which ac- 
companies it, the more solid incentive to exertion 
was unsparingly administered The results can 
hardly be deemed worthy of the occasion and of 
the preparation, and it is to be observed that, 
among the new candidates for tlie honours of the 
historical and poetical pencil, above a score in 
number, there are but few who can justly claim 
inv rank in that style of art The nature of the 
work, however, admitted of some variety, and we 
shall have occasion to notice one or two artists of 
merit, who acquitted themselves honourably in 
other departments 

To the Shakspeare Gallery Rejnolds contributed 
three pictures— Puck, Macbeth at the Cauldron, 
and the Death of Cardinal Beaufort The Piick is 
the very incarnation of the mischievous spirit, but 
in the other two subjects it must be aihnitted ^eie 
IS a want of dignity which it requires all the magic 
of the artist’s colour and execution redeem 
They must both, however, rank as neat works 
Barry contnbuted but one — Lear wiui the dead 
body of Cordelia From the pencil of Opie there 
were five, all strongly marked with the just and 
forcible expression which he so faithfully tran- 
scribed from nature The Incantation Scene in the 
Second Part of Henry VI is the most stnking it 
IS even grand The bold vigour of Romney was 
displayed widi pre-emment success m two alle- 
gories — Shakspeare nursed by Tragedy and Co- 
medy, and attended by Nature and the Passions , 
and in the fine figure of Cassandra raving ; — the latF 
ter inspired, like many others of his pictures of the 
class, by the charms of the celebrated Lady 
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HtmiMI. Angelica Kaufftnan and Wright of 
Derby bontnbuted each two nictures , the fbrmer 
in her iwual tame manner, and the latter in a style 
remarkable for nothing but the bad taste of the 
costume West’s Ijear in the Storm is a picture 
well worthy of his reputation his Ophelia is less 
satisfactory Of these artists it is unnecessary 
to say more , but, in enumerating those who hare 
not come under our observation in a former 
Book, such particulars will be noticed as may be 
requisite to convey to the reader some general esti- 
mate of their merits or pretensions 
The name of Henry Fuseli undoubtedly claims 
the first place among those of the historical painters 
who had risen up in England since the formation 
of the Royal Academ\, and who now put forth 
their exertions in the Shakspeare Gallen This 
extraordinary man was a native of Zurich, and 
came to England in pursuit of literary distinction 
in 1 763 , but he soon felt another vocation, and, 
after a residence of eight \ears in Rome, as a \otary 
of the arts, settled himself in London in 1779 An 
enthusiastic admirer of Michael 4ngelo, Fuseli p ib- 
sessed powers of imagination, and a feeling for the 
sublime, which justified his ambition to figure in 
the highest walks of painting , and it is no profa 
nation of the name of the mightv Florentine to 
admit that of Fuseli among his followern — a dis- 
tinction to which no other modern painter can ad- 
vance a pretension of a claim His compositions 
occupy an eminent place in the class to w hich he 
aspired No artist nas approached him in the sue - 
cess with which he has embodied the spirit as well 
as the forms suggested by the pages of Shakspeare 
and Milton, but as a painter he was too impatient 
and impetuous to do nill justice to his own con 
cepuons His execution is careless, and he treats 
colour as if he despised it, although his cold, cada- 
verous tones are well calculated for the effect of the 
subjects in which he delighted His strength lay 
in those supernatural and shadowy delineations 
which fived upon him the soubriquet of*' Painter 
in ordinary to the Devil ** The appearance ot 
the Ghost in the first act of Hamlet is one of the 
sublimest productions of the art it is, in truth, 
the ** mayesty of buried Denmark ” whic h ** stalks 
away *’ The Witches in Macbeth arc fearful , and 
two scenes from the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
display, beyond all comparison with his fellows 
the fertility of his imagination and the vigour of 
his drawing In dealing with mere mortal sub 
jrcts he runs into exaggerated action, his women 
are apt to be strange specimens of the sex, and he 
has sometimes scarcely avoided the bounds which 
separate the sublime from the ridiculous. The 
** Milton Gallery,” which he painted singly in 
nvalry with the Shakspeare, occupied him from 
1791 to 1800. It consisted of forty seven pictures, 
and although m some of the lubiects the grave 
majestic sommnity of the poet has been too much 
for the pamter, the series comprehends several of 
his finest works. The Lazar-Iiouse is a hi|^ ef 
fbrt of gemus ; and Satan starting up at the Touch 


of fthunel’a Spear, one of the meat remarkable of 
the set , not more ft>r the magnificent chancterlsa- 
tion of the arch-fiend, than for the grace and 
beauty which he has unexpectedly thrown ever the 
repose of our first parents Another of his works 
which deserves peculiar notice la the Infernal 
Knight, from Boccaccio’s Theodore and Honoris 
It has been well said, **that, if ever a spirit visited 
the earth, it must have appeared to Fuseli *’ This 
admirable painter and accomplished scholar died 
in 1825, Keeper of the Royal Academy and Fro 
fesBor of Painting His lectures do great honour 
to hiB literary abilities 

James Northcote was a pupil of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, but devoted himself to the highest style of 
painting, and produced many mentonous and 
well-known illustrations of English history He 
contributed largely to the Shakspeare Gallery 
The scenes of Hubert and Prince Arthur, and the 
Death of the Princes in Richard III , are works 
deservedly popular Northcote’s paintings hold a 
resjieLtable place in their class It is true that his 
I comjioBitiun is artificial, hii drawing defective, 
and his colouring opaque, but he has the merit r f 
I telling his story well, and has succeeded in the 
‘ difficult task of uniting in his heads much dignit\ 
with strung individuality Northcote was a mem 
her of the \cademy, and died at an advanced ag 
m 1831 

William Han^ton and Francis Wheatley wen 
both members Sf the Royal Academy, but then 
employment upon the Shakspeare Gdlerv seems 
to indicate a dearth of better talent The latter 
was a painter of rural and domestic scenes, and i 
great request as a designer for book-plates, but 
shows to little advantage in Shakspeare, although 
the subjects allotted to him are such as are btst 
fitted to the style he professed Hamilton’s com 
positions are |e kt noticed only for their uniform 
insipidity The Rs^t Wm Peters feebly supported 
the honouvs of the Aoedemy and the Shakspeare 
Gallerv, though Umt is tome character in his 
scenes from the Merry Wine of Windsor The 
comic illttstraUons, ^wever, fell wincipally to the 
share of an srtiet who hM done inem greater jus 
ti (, and the humour of Dogberry, Slender, Chris- 
topher Sly, and even Fbleteff nissself, dt rives a new 
zest from the visible ftinns m wluch these person- 
ages have been riethed by Robert Smirke The 
Arabian Nights were illustrated by this artist with 
equal success Henry Tresham contributed one 
picture only to this collection He was esteemed 
an accomplished artist by his contemporanes, but 
has left little likely to attract the notice of poste- 
nty Two aubjecta, in which the landscape is 
made the principal feature, aerved to exercise the 
talent of Wilham Hodges, a pupil of Wilson, whose 
landscapea will always be mstinguiahed in the 
English school Although defective in hia fema, 
and inaccurate in his Reneral design, hu execution 
IS masterly and hta emounng nch and hannoniottB 
Hodges was appointed draughtsman to the expe- 
dition in Cook’s second vo^ge of discovery, and 
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iflerwaniB visited the Weet Indiei, the ecenerj of 
which forme the subject of some of his best works 

It would be but an unprofitable task to pursue 
further the catalogue of the artists engaged in the 
Shakspeare Gallery, since not even the title of 
R A , appertaining to some who remain behind, 
has served to rescue their names from obscurit? 
even at this short distance of time Two only 
must be excepted as having contributed in an 
eminent degree to the illustration of English liters 
ture The romantic and poetical compositions of 
Richard Westall and Thomas Stothard have ever 
been among the most popular of their class for 
their gracefulness and elegance, though exhibiting 
\ery dissimilar modifications of those qualities, and 
very unequal degrees of merit The grace of 
Westall IB that of the ballet-master On the 
figures of Stothard it sits unafiected and unfelt} 
the gift of heaven W esf^ll’s skill in grouping 
and management of light and shade impart a 
highly agreeable character to his ( ompoaitions, but 
hiB mannerism is wearisome, and nothing can re- 
lieve the monotonous repetition of the family like 
ness which pervades his heads Even in his illus 
trations of Milton the same conventional forms ap- 
pear on the scene, whatever be its character The 
compositions of Stothard are not free from the 
charge of mannerism, but they teem with fancy, 
variety, taste, and feeling, and truth and nature 
are the distinguishing marks of his character and 
expression He has embellished the pages of 
literature in every class, feeling the influence of 
juctrv with a congenial mind His works are 
innumerable, and confer the highest honour on the 
liritish school of design He has embodied to 
lierfection the exquisite groups of the Decamerone, 
and the Canterbury Pilgrimage alone might sup- 
port his claims to a distinguished place in art 
His works are mostly small, and those in oil ar** 
handled with a simplicity unfitted for expansion 
Hence he has added little to his reputation by his 
large paintings on the staircase at Burleigh Sto 
thard died in 1834 

It was the intention of Alderman Boy dell to 
iiave presented the Shakspeare paintings to the 
public, as a monument of the arts of the eight- 
eenth century and the nucleus of a national gal- 
lery But the French revolutionary war, by 
cutting off the resources of foreign commerce, 
injured the fortunes of the munificent citizen to a ; 
degree which finally compelled the sale of the 
pictures Their dispersion in 1805 may be consi- j 
dered as the final Uow to all hopes of establishing 
a native sdiool of historical art on the grand scale, 
and the pneea which they then commanded, whe- 
ther the fault lay in the dements of the artists or 
the apathy of the jrablic, show how little had been 
achieved by the efforta of nearly half a century * 


• Bsyneiltei pictant Irtehtd flMhKMtpnoM •>, 
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In the mean time paintmg fioundied in other 
branches, and artiats were rising who were destined 
to sustain Uie reputation of the British school, and 
to open new paths to its proneis The star of 
Lawrence already shone brightly at the death of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in 1793 But this distinguished 
painter will be more conveniently noticed in the 
next Book, and we must turn to those of older 
reputation who more properly belong to the pre- 
sent period Of these, John Hoppner is pre- 
eminent in portrait, and had secured a oonsjder- 
able share of royal and noble patronage even 
during the lifetime of Reynolda His colouring la 
natural, fresh, and harmonious, his ^ects of light 
and shade forcible, and, as he excelled also m land- 
scape, hiB backgrounds are remarkable for their 
beauty and taste In his best works, as in the 
Sleeping Nymph, formerlv in the collection of 
Lord de Tabley, he is scarcely surpassed by any 
master m the delicacy and truth of the flesh-tints 
Hoppner contributed a picture to the Shakapeare 
Gallery A few of the portraits of William Owen 
rank high for their vigorous style of colouring, 
hut he IB extremel} unequal, and always drew 
feci ly He was most successful in female heads 
Sir W ilham Beechey cannot be classed very high 
ns a ] a nter, but he was fortunate enough to obtain 
a large share of roval patfOttige, and the subjects 
f some of hiB works, as the equestrian group of 
George III and his elder sons, now at Hampton 
C ourt, secured thelf popularity through the roe- 
d um of the graver Tne list of portrait painters 
mav be c nefuded With the names of Richard 
Cuswav and OaiSi Humphry, Who carried the art 
of miniature to grea \ crfectiou, and infused ii t 
thnt style much of the highet qualities of art 
n ey were both accomplished draughtsmen and 
f lie colourists 

George Morland is one of those sons of genius 
who vindicate the claims of hia country to indi- 
genous talent in the arts Engaged in the prac 
tice of painting from early youth, Morland had 
1 either opportunity nor inclination for academical 
study , but he knew the extent of his own powers, 
and confined himself to the representation of ob- 
jects demanding little skill in drawing and little 
combination of effect As a painter of domestic 
animals and the humble scenes of rustic life he has 
seldom been excelled Pigs, sheep, Bsses, shaggy 
ponies — the common incidents of English ocenery 
— the bam door, the pond, the hedge, the clay 
bank — m these and similar sul^ects tte trfttks of 
Morland mi^ claim companionship with those of 
any artist of any school, for their perfect truth to 
nature, and their onginid aofd appit^nate mode of 
treatment Morland unhappily closed a dissolute 
life at the age of forty, Ifi 1804 

The name of James Philip de Loutherbourg, a 
native of Strasbourg, Who settled in England at 
this period, and became a member of the Academy, 
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muBt not be omitted He was a painter of battles, 
sea pieces, and landscapes with figures and cattle 
He possessed a great talent for composition and 
superior facility of pencil, but his colouring is 
sometimes meretricious, and want of breadth is his 
prevailing fault The works of Loutherbourg tell 
nest in me engravings Those of Lord Howe's 
Victory and the Siege of Valenciennes are well 
known He died iii 1812 
The present notice may be concluded with the 
mention of two Scottish pamters of talent — David 
Allan and Sir Henr> Raeburn, who ma} be consi 
dered the founders of a resident school of ait in 
their own countr} The former established him- 
self at Edinburgh in 1780, and took the direction 
of the Academy in that metropolis He died in 
1796 The latter was an eminent portrait-painter, 
who returned from Italj in 1787, and lived to re- 
ceive the honour of knighthood on the visit of his 
majesty George IV to^ Scotland He was also a 
member of the Royal A^cadem) 

In the art of sculpture the reputation of the 
British school was raised to an eminent pitch 
dunng the latter part of the eighteenth oenturj , by 
Banks, Nollekens, Bacon, and Flaxman 
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U}X)n few mortals has the gift of ifeniu^ been 
more unequivocally bestowed than upon Tli mas 
Banks Bom in 1735, he was pursuing his stu- 
dies at a period when the art throughout F uro] e 
was sbll under the influence of the school of Ber 
nini, and when there was not in existence a sculptor 
from whom he could have derived the pure taste 
which characterizes even the earliest of his works * 
At the opening of the Rojal Academy his models 
attracted immediate notice, and Sir Joshua Rey 
nolds pronounced him the first English sculptor 
who had produced works of classic grace It was 
not until 1772 that he visited Italy at the ex- 
pense of the Academy On his return to England 
ne fimnd huDself anticipated by Bacon and Nolle- 
kens in the fiivour of the public, and in the tardy 
patronage which the government was at lost 

* AaoDidlM to AlUa Osaaiashui aliiStod min Kni Uat 
Katodlcdta lT4s.wiMiBuluwMbat«hlrtwayM«ioraM 
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inclined to bestow on the arts, in the shape of 
commissions for public cenotaphs, and, with a 
talent which threw all rivalry into the shade until 
the appearance of Flaxman, he took refuge among 
the Russians from the indifference of his contem 
poraries He soon, however, discovered the base 
metal in the composition of those lacquered barba- 
rians, and was content to devote the remainder of 
his life to his own country The first woik he 
produced on his return to England was the noble 
statue of Achilles now in the hall of the British 
Gallery 

With an original mind for beauty and ex- 
pression in sculpture worthy an ancient Greek, it 
is unfortunate that Banks lacked invention to carry 
him with success through his laudable endeavours 
to introduce a more poetic feeling into our monu 
mental sculpture In seeking an adaptation of 
Greek form and sentiment to the purpose of com- 
memorating the valour and genius of our own 
da} 8, he has only accompanied his contemporaries 
into the drear} mazes of allegory To the use of 
personification in art, if ludiciously regulated, 
there can be no objection it has been emploved, 
sometimes in better taste, sometimes in worse, 
throughout the whole range of modern sculpture, 
but never has the resource been so abused as in 
the ambitious groups of the English school 
* These medley works,’* sajs Allan Cunningham, 
<^peaklng of our public cenotaph", ' like mixed 
metaphors, are minufactured on ever\ public occa 
bion, and, when the commissioners of national 
monuments demand designs fifteen out of twentN 
fthc rival skelchis uri sure to be of this nature 
It IB no uncommon thing to see a man standing oi 
a monument in regimentals , his Genius, as large as 
himself, on out side , his V isdom comforting him, 
in the shape of Mint r\ u, on the other , and his 
^ alour busv in the battle field w ith his sword and 
buckler ** The application of this picture is but 
too universal, and ihe works of Banks are no ex 
^eption to Its truth The monuments of Sir £>rc 
Cootc in Vrtstminster Abbc}, and of Captains 
WcbtcoU and Burgess in St F^ul s, have each its 
full grown \ittorv raising a trophv, bestowing u 
crown, and presenting u sword In the latter the 
artist has avoided the reproach of the costume bv 
representing the English naval commander iii a 
state of nudity 

With all allowance for this prevailing fault, the 
merits of Banks as an artist are of the highest 
class. The Achilles already referred to is per- 
haps, without exception, the finest heroic statue in 
the whole range of modem art The Falling 
Giant in the Koyal Academy condenses into a 
small compass the grandeur of the antique, and 
the Indian on the monument of Sir Eyre Coote 
has ever been the admiration of all competent 
judges of art, for its fine prmrtion and expression, 
and its TOrfect anatomy llie rebevo of Thetis 
and herNvmphs rising from the Sea is well known 
thmiffh the medium of plaster cots, and is a 
modelof grace both m composition and form » and 
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the monument to the daughter of Sir Brooke 
Boothb\, a sleeping child, is perfect m nature and 
pathos Banks also executed the relievo of Shak- 
speare supported bv Painting and Poetry on the 
front of the British Gallery 

The estimation in which Banks was held in his 
lifetime, as compared with artists in every way 
inferior to him in power, is a refleciion upon the 
taste of his country, and even down to the present 
dav the reproach is by no means wiped on His 
merits were such as his rivals could not approach , 
hiB faults he had with them in common, and they 
have had their influence in reducing them and 
him to the same level The fault may not, how- 
ever, be entirely on one side The observation in 
a former Book, on the neglect of the spirit of his 
age and nation which characterized Barry, is not 
without Its application to Banks “ I wish,** savs 
Cunningham, ** that Banks had turned from the 
poetry of Greece to that of England, and found 
subjects in the works of Spenser, Shakspeare, or 
Milton He might not even then have become, 
in the usual sense of the word, popular, but he 
would have attained a wider approbation, and left 
works behind him sure of forming the delight of 
some tasteful generation }et unborn ’* Banks 
died m 1805, and this brief notice may be summed 
up with the words of his monumental inscription 
in Westminster Abbev — 

** In memory ot Thomas Banks, Esq , R A , 
sculptor, whose superior abilities in his profession 
addeU a lustre to the arts ot his countr), and 
whose character as a man reflected honour on 
human nature ** 

Next in seniorit) to Banks comes Joseph Nolle- 
kens, who, with scarcely the rudiments ot general 
education, attained eminenee in the art b} dint of 
a close study of nature, corrected b} an innate 
feeling foi the beauty of the antique In early 
voutb NolUkens studied under Scheemakers In 
1759 and 1760 he gained three premiums at the 
Society of Arts, and in the latter >ear proceeded to 
Rome, where Garrick sat to him fur his first bust 
In the eternal city he was encouraged by the libe- 
ral patronage of his countrymen to remain for ten 
years On his retuni to England his marble por- 
traiture maintained a long rivalry with the canvas 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and it is upon his busts 
that his fame will rest In that department of the 
art none of his contemporaries contested his pre- 
eminence The treatment of his heads is pecu- 
liarly his own, and yet entirel} free from the vice 
of mannerism “ They are unaffected and elegant 
1 here is no attempt to raise ordinary heads into 
the regions of the heroic, nor to give even eminent 
mortals the looks of gods The best are simple 
without weakness, and serene without austent) 
In woman he took beauty as he found it, and of 
man he gave the mind and no more, which was 
spread visibly before him There is little dignit}, 
but much truth— sometimes mechanic vigour— 
never exaggeration.*'* 

• AlUn riinnlBghftiB Life of Nollrktof 
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His monuments and poeCleal statues are also 
numerous Destitute of imagination and senti- 
ment* It •cannot be supposed that the former con- 
tribute much to hiB reputation. His cenotaph to 
the three commanders who fell in Rudney*B action 
IS composed on the received pnnaple ** His 
heathen progen},** Ba}B Cunningham, ** differs m 
nothing from the accredited forms ** In monu- 
ments of a more domestic character he has some- 
times been more successful That to Mrs Howard 
of Corby Castle may be considered one of the best 
works of Us class His poetic sculptures, among 
which are to be reckoned several varieties of the 
nymph and Venus tribe, are ever} thing that care- 
ful study and n echanical skill can effect , but to 
pass these boundaries, destitute of a poetical mind 
and Ignorant of the classics, Nollekens was inca 
pable He became a ro}ul academician in 1772, 
and died in 1823. at the age of eighty-six 



John Bacon, far less gifted than his contempo- 
rary Banks, was, like him, indebted to himself for 
hiB education as a sculptor Uis debut in the 
arts was as a maker of the shepherdesses m long 
stays and high heeled shoes, and other figures of 
the like class, which it was then the fashion to 
execute m coloured porcelain , but, at the age of 
nineteen, inspired, as it is said, by the works of 
the artists who sent their clay models to the ma- 
nufactor) to be baked, he had qualified himself to 
obtain a premium from the Society of Arts He 
afterwards became the principal modeller for 
Coades artificial stone, and contributed greatly 
by hiB talents to the reputation of that manufac- 
ture In 1766 he ganed the first ^d medal 
awarded for sculpture by the Royal Academy 
His statue of Mars, in the possesbion of the So- 
ciety of Arts, although its rank is W that of a 
clever academical model, obtained for him not 
merel) the gold medal of that institution, but also 
the patronage of the Archbishop of York, Dr 
Markham, trough whose influence he was em- 
ployed to execute a marble bust of the king , and 
hiB succeu in this undertaking opened to him a 
road to fame and fortune, ot which he was not slow 
to take advantage He was shortly afterwards in- 
trusted With the monument of Chatham, in Guild- 
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hdl| Jpilta 1780, but a few yean Ttaoved from 
he waa an obacure labourer m the 
iMimctory of Coade, hia reputation had apread 
through the land, hia worka had found their way 
into cathedrida, collectiona, and galleriea, and he 
had become a member of the 4loyal Academy and 
the eompiDion of princea and peen 

Worldly wiadom and the art of riaing formed a 
connderable innedient m the talent of Bacon. 
He never naked a check to hia frill tide of aucceaa 
by quitting hia native land in aearch of improve- 
ment, nor interrupted the gainful purauit of cfaiael- 
hng monumenta for the barren reputation to be 
won by that of the heroic and poetical In hia 
great monumenta, of which he obtained hia full 
ahare in competition with hia fellow artieta, he 
afiected a atvle which diapenaed with the aevere 
atudy neceaaary for the attainment of the high 
claaa of aculpture, and waa calculated to lead by 
the ahorteat path to immediate popularity and 
profit, he aought the pietureaque — a at}le which 
cannot be conaidered legitimate in aculpture To 
thia end he heaped up Slegoncal figurea, posaeaa- 
ing, indeed, the merit of telbng their own mean- 
ing, but confuaed with redundant action and auper- 
fiuoua draperiea The monument to Chatham, 
before mentioned, la one of the moat striking 
examplea of hia peculiar ityle of comfioBitiun 
Hia full length portrata are of a much hi^htr 
order of ment, and be may be au«pected of 
ainning againat conviction in hia other worka, 
when we find thdt ft waa upon them he rested 
bia hopes of future fame The characteriatica 
of Bacon as a sculptor cannot be better summed 
up than in the words of Allan Cunningham •— 
** Bacon felt where hia atrength 1a>, when he 
said his statues were hia bett works He infused 
more good English sense inti his sculptures than 
any preceding artist Having little imagination, 
he willingly welcomed thoae figurea which Spenser 
calls dark conceits,* because they came without 
study or meditation His atvle of aculpture was, 
with the exceptioQ of hia single statues, decidedly 
of that kind called the picturesque The result of 
the whole is sometimes magnificent The figures 
are well placed and commanding, the auxiliary 
symbols are scattered with profuse liberality , and 
the workmanship is ever neat, skilful, aud elabo- 
rate But a man can only infuse genius into kis 
works in proportion as he posa esa e a H himaelf, 
and the gennu of Bacon ii not of a high order 
Ihera is much external grace and lavish pretti- 
neas , but we have few of thoae bright shapes and 
vivid aentamenu which denote the hand of the 
inapiied master The mtnufitfhirer of images in 
a p^tcry la visible in many of hm works , a good 
shape and mterealuig pootuie alone are aimed at 
Hts natural atrencth exerted itself and ahook dff 
the fbtten unpooea by this aort of education, when- 
ever he waa eranmiaaioned to make a statue of 
one whom he had familiarly known He placed, 
■s It wan, Ike imiq^iv mental omI bodily, of John- 
• euMOiMMtailu*, ufeargMMu 


ton and Howard before him, and thought of them 
alone till he had finished his work , this is sufii- 
ciently visible m thoae fine statues ~there, all la 
original and unboirowed ’* 

Besides the monumenta already incidentally 
noticed. Bacon executed those to Lord Halifax, to 
Chatham, and to the Captama who fell in the victory 
of the 1st of June, in Westminster Abbey, and the 
■tatue of Sir Wilham Jones, m St Paul’s, the 
monument to Mrs. Draper, m Bristol Cathedral, 
la also hu work, and added much to his repu 
tation Among his other works are the bronze 
group in the court of Somerset House and the 
atone figures on the front, the statues of the 
founder of Ouy*s Homital, of Jud^ Blackstone 
for All Souls College, Oxford, aud Henry ^ I for 
Eton In the worlu of Bacon a progression may 
be distinctly traced in compliance with the 
changing taste of the period He had none i f the 
intumve feelmg of Banks for the pure and severe, 
and hit early monumental works are tinged 
strongly with the fashion of the old school Bacon 
died in 1799. 
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John Flaxman waa born in 1755, twenty years 
after Banks, and came before the public as an 
artist at a period when he could add to an intuitive 
perception of the great and graceful, at least equal 
to that of his aenior, the advantages anting from 
the general appreciation of the forms of Greek art, 
and the inquiries ii t > its principles and practice, 
which bad followed the publication of Stuart s 
Athens Ihere are few biographies in art more 
interesting than that of this distinguished Enghsh- 
mao His father was a modeller, and dealer in 
plaster figurea, in humble circumstances. Con 
demned by physical infirmitica to bodily inactivity 
dunne the hrst years of his life, John Flaxman 
was, from his infancy, thrown for occupation and 
anraaemeot upon the retonrees of a mind in the 
highest degree studioua, contemplative, and pious, 
and hit puraeila were determraied so early by the 
mfloeiice of the ebjeeta m the midst of which he 
pmmd hia an interne love of reading, 

that even m hia RilHhood he had frit the inspira- 
tion of the Gfeek Mts, and madebia first attem|Ks 
to easbedy their dwraotem and deKnptions At 
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the age of fifteen, when he became a etudent of the 
Royal Academy, ha had already secured patrcms 
by the merit of hii juvenile sketches He had 
no opportunity of visiting Italy untd 1787, having 
then earned a high distinction through several of 
those private monuments which rank not only 
among the most successful of his own works, but 
also among the finest productions of modern sculp- 
ture It was a principle with Flazman, ** that 
the Christian religion presents personages and 
subjects no less favourable to painting and sculp- 
ture than the ancient classics and well has ne 
supported his dictum by the works in which the 
Christian virtues of the dead are commemorated 
by sculptured illustrations of the poetical and 
divine sentiments of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, conceived and executed not merely with 
the pure outlines of the Greek form, but with the 
deep intellectual power of the Greek mind Flaz- 
man would willingly have dedicated his talents to 
works of morality and dev otion , and, although it 
was not possible for him to accomplish this pur- 
pose to Its full extent, he jet did much, and it is 
in this class of art especially that hia works are 
bcvond all praise 

During his sojourn in Rome, Flaxman produced 
those compositions which have conferred upon him 
the widest reputation ever achieved by a British 
sculptor The dissemination of the engravings 


after Kis ilkistrations of Hofner, .Achylus, DaoK 
and Hesiod is coextensive with the knowledn df 
the fine arts ** He has iienetrated into the IlMd 
and Odyssev,” says an able cntic, m reference to 
these works, ** with a far deeper sense of the majesty 
of Homer than bis great contem]>orary Canova, w ho 
dedicated hia whole life to the renovation of the 
antique, but, indeed, he never failed to catch the 
peculiar inspiration of whatever poet his fancy 
sdected for illustration We own the groupes at 
once as the offspring of Homer, iEschylus, or 
Dante *'* One of the compositions from Hesiod, 
the groupe of Mercury conveying Pandora from 
Heaven to Earth, with which he was himself so 
well satisfied that he modelled it in relievo, has 
elicited even from English apathy a tribute to its 
surpassing beauty It is sometimes seen as a 
decoration upon the walls of our dwelling-houaes 
The reputation with which Flazman returned 
to his own country secured to him the ezecutum 
of several public monuments , but in this class of 
art his success, with one splendid exception, has 
been by no means equal to that which attended his 
religious and poetical compositions, to which he 
has never failed to impart a purity and simplicity, 
united with a vigour of sentiment, unrivalled lu 
modern sculpture In commemorating our navil 
and military heroes he has been driven to die- 
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gory, iihich has nothing to distinguish it from the 
allegory of inferior artists Victor}, History, and 
Bntsnnia mingle in familiar juxtaposition utith 
the personages the\ are assembled to celebrate, 
and, as it is admitted that the sculptor was defi 
cient in the mechanical processes necessary for 
handling large statues in marble, these works have 
in general added but little to his renown In one 
work of this class he has, however, distanced all 
competition — the monument to Lord Mansfield in 
Westminster Abbey — for which he received the 
commission while }et in Ital}, and which was the 
first work he executed on his return The judge 
IS seated in a curule chair, raised on a |^es^ 
supported by the figures of 'Wisdom and Justice, 
beoiDd IS a Genius, emblematical of Death 
general composition of this design, calculated to 
be viewed on all sides, may challenge criticism , 
the individual statues are of the highest class, and 
he judicial costume of the principal figure fur- 


nishes a proof of the power of genius to defy the 
most formidable extrinsic difficulties The treat- 
ment of the allegorical figures is unexceptionable 
The} occupy their proper subordinate station, and 
can never be mistaken for the wife and children of 
the person commemorated * When Banks saw 
this monument he said, ** This little man cuts us 
all out ** 

In his early days Flaxman contnbuted much to 
the diffusion of a classical taste by the assistance 
he lent to Wedgwood, who rendered common in 
our households the purest forms and ornaments of 
Greek pottery The rotation of the wheel of 
fashion has condemned Wedgwood’s ware to obli 
vion, and the exquisite relievos of Flaxman, which 
once circulated unheeded among the million, are 
now objects of research 

Wbmver art is best nndeiatood and appre- 
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Liated ther*» is a commenaurate appreciation of the 
eniua of Flaxman R )me itself is proud to adopt 
im, and in the modem additions to the museum 
of the Vatican a composition of Flaxman’s occu- 
pies a conspicuous ])lace in the sculptural deco- 
ration The application of this lest to his native 
countrj will argue little feeling e\en for the honour 
of having produced him e talk much of art 
and of the means of raising its character ** Ap- 
preciate high art, and it will be produced,** is the 
argument on one aide — “ Produce high art, and 
It will be appreciated,*' is the proposition sus- 
tained in answer Let not the fact be overlooked, 
that the compositions b} which Flaxman has illus- 
trated the Liord*s Prater have been placed in vain 
within the reach of the multitude, who have 
flocked to admire the stone images of Tam 
o*Shanter and Souter Johnny, and to gaze with 
enthusiasm on their worsted stockings 

Flaxman became a memlier of the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1797 In 1810 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of sculpture His lectures, which are pub- 
lished, are a valuable addition to the literature of 
art The mater part of Flazman’s public works 
belong to the nineteenth century. His Shield of 
Achilles, modelled for Messrs Rundell and Bridge, 


and executed both in gold and silver, was produced 
in 1818 He died in 1826 

From the latter tears of the eighteenth century 
may be dated that re\olution in the condition of 
Engraving which is one of the most remarkable 
effects of the esUblishment of an English school of 
art Dunng the w hole of its previous history, the 
higher kind of engraving had been considered as 
the handmaid of painting, and as the means of 
multiphing such productions of the pencil as 
might be worthy of that distinction, either from 
their excellence as works of art, or from their po- 
pular qualities, as in the case of portraits and con- 
temporary history Hence the best works of the 
most eminent engravers consisted, for the most 
part, of single plates, which were esteemed not 
merel) for the mechanicAl skill they might exhibit, 
but were also valued in proportion to the fadelity 
with which they transmitted the mind and spirit 
of the onginal masters Occasionally a aeries of 
illustrations might he produced with all the luxury 
of art, but in providing works of the graver for 
general circulation there was seldom found a me- 
dium between those of the highest class and the 
wretched book-plates to which reference has been 
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made lO % former Book In the present day, the 
demand of the public taste for illustrated works 
has raised the suppl} both in quantit\ and quality 
(the phrases of trade are strictU appropriate) to a 
pitch hitherto unprecedented The invention of 
steel plates has left no temptation to practise m 
aii\ st\lt inferior to line engraving The quality 
of at once the beaut v and the vice of the 
modem English school, is not difficult of trans- 
ference 7 he use of mechanical processes insures 
clearness and precision , and the joint labours of 
the draughtsman, the engraver, and the bookseller 
manufacture and circulate throughout the coun- 
tr}, bv tens of thousands, engravings superior to 
any which existed previously to the last twenty 
^ears of the eighteenth centurv, except in the port- 
folios of the few and fastidious It is not to be 
doubted that the speculations of Alderman Bovdfll 
contributed greatl\ to this general diffusion of 
works of engraving, but he was preceded by 
another publisher, Harrison, whose voluminous 
editions of the British classics and novels, with 
the names of Stothard for the designs and Janies 
Heath and Angus for the engravmg, among those 
who contributed to the illustrations, took the lead, 
with Bell's British Poets, in providing a suiie- 
rior class of book plates fur general circulation 
Bov dell's Shakspeare and Milton followed, n- 
V ailed b> Macklin's Bible, and accompanied by a 
host of publications less ambitious in their preten- 
sions and therefore more perfect in their degree 
As a specimen of the English school of engraving, 
the Bivdell Shakspeare must be pronounced a 
failure It is principall} executed in the inferior 
and now exploded stvle of dot engraving, which 
had been introduced from France by William Rv- 
land, and nnfurtunate]> adopted and brought into 
fashion bv Bartolozzi, under the temptation of its 
greater facilitv and rapidity of execution, qualities 
not to be overlooked in a publishing speculation so 
extensive as the Shakspeare Much as this style 
was then in vogue, it has conferred little reputa- 
tion on any of those by whom it was practised 
Peter Simon, one of the numerous French artists 
entertained by Bojdell, Caroline Watson, Antony 
Cardon, B Smith, Ryder, Scriven, and Hull, may 
be parucularized 1 he last mentioned is remark- 
able for hiB skill in the then fashionable style of 
imitating chalk drawings Caroline Watson also 
excelled in mezzotint 

In the superior department of line-engraving, 
the Englidi school may assert, during this period, 
an indisputable supenonty over all others The 
works of William Sharpe rank among the finest 
winch ever proceeded from the graver Uis style 
w distinguished for its beautiful toolings both of 
the flesh and the drapery The Doctors of the 
Church after Guido, and the portrait of John 
Hunter after Reynolds, bav^ never been surpassed 
John Sherwin was a pupil of Baitolozzi, and has 
the credit of engravmg the Clytie, one of the finest 
works bearing the name of the master His Death 
of Lord Robot Manners, and some of the plates 


in the large illustrations to Cook’s Vovages, espe- 
cially the portrait of the Sandwich Island Giil 
may also be cited as specimens of the highest abi- 
lity James Fittler is remarkable fur the neatness 
of hiB execution, without losing in finish anv of 
the higher qualities of art He engraved much 
after Loutherbourg, and many of the plates in 
Macklin's Bible are from his hand James Heath 
engraved innumerable book ^ilates in a very su} i- 
rior style, and likewise produced large engravings 
of the highest merit Among these are the Death 
of Major Pierson, the Drowned Fisherman, the 
Dead Soldier, and the Riots of London after 
Wheatley Heath is greatlv esteemed among art- 
ists for his technical skill in handling white 
drapery Anker Smith was also an excellent artist, 
and, in conjunction with J Neagle, engraved many 
plates after Fuseli Wilson Lowry excelled in 
architecture and machinery He invented an in- 
strument by which he earned the engraving of 
geometrical subjects of this description, plans, 
maps, &c , to a degree of precision never before 
attained His engravings for scientihc works are 
well known Lowry's instrument was improved at 
a later period by his pupil Turrell, and in the pre 
sent day its use has crept into picturesque i n^rav - 
ing, doubtless to the advantage of a clear and 
minute stv le, but to the total destruction of all the 
feeling and freedom essential to the constitution ut 
a real work of art John Scott excelled in uninials 
He executed a work^i sporting dogs, another on 
horsea, and several large jilates after Snvders with 
great succcaa Louis Schiavonetti, a native oi 
Bassano, who studied in England under Burtolorzi, 
may be named in this place, although Ins best 
works were executed subbequenllv lie enuraved 
the Cartoon of I^isa after Michael Angelo, and (he 
plates to Blair's Grave after the designs of Blake 
His last work was the etching of Stoihard’s Can 
terbury Pilgrimage 7 he names of Parker, Col- 
lyer, Legal, and Stow may be added as artista of 
great merit 

7 he landscape line engravers of this period are 
also numerous and excellent At the head of this 
class stands Samuel Middiman, and the landscape 
with the Wounded Slag (in As \uu Like It), in 
the Bov dell Shakspeare, is a fine example of his 
talents He executed a set of auty nine views of 
picturesque English scenery, to meet the growing 
|N>pular demand for engravings of a auperior class 
James Watts and William Angus are each the au- 
thor of a senes of views of noblemen's and gentle- 
men’s seats in the same style The former executed 
the architecture with peculiar neatness Thomas 
Milton engraved a set of views in Ireland he was 
also an excellent engraver of natural hiatory, and 
did the platea for Cfotton’a edition of Bufton, and at 
a later penod many in the same clau in Rees's 
Encyclopedia Pounrey is distinguished for the 
•upenor handling of his trees, Peake by the bright- 
ness and clearness of hu effects, and Taylor fur his 
skill in ecohing To the hit of the popular works 
of the period may be added an exteuaive series of 
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landscape engravings from the drawings of Paul 
Sandby, on which the best artists were employed. 

In mezzotint engravings the credit of the English 
school was ably supported b\ Earlom, B. Smith, 
Faber, Rvder, Peltro, Say, Turner, and Re}nolds. 
Richard Earlom confessedly stands at the head of 
this branch of the art His two flower-pieces after 
Van Hu^sum are beyond all rivalry. He also en- 
graved the Liber VeritaCis ^ith a profound feeling 
of the original. Samuel Reynolds is the father oi 
the present school of mezzotint engraving both in 
England and France. He introduced the prac- 
tice of varying the surface and texture of mezzotint 
b> a mixture of etching, which has latterly been 
carried to such great perfection m the hands of 
Cousins and Lucas. William Westall, Suther- 
land, Medland, Stadler, and W illiam and Thomas 
Daiiiell, practised at this time in aquatint (a style 
in which there is no medium betvieen the very 
good and the \ery bad) iivith a success ^hich ranks 
them high among engravers William Daniell 
VI as in fact an eminent landscape painter and 
Member of the Royal Academy, but he is best 
known by the aquatint engravings from his own 
Views in India, and the Oriental Field-sports, m 
which he applied the ait to printing in colours, 
and has produced the most Bati<^iuctun imitations of 
water-colour drawings in the stile then practised 
Sutherland and Westall also evcelltd in the difE- 
cult mechanical proce^^s of adapting the ^rain of 
aquatint to the various distances and surfaces of the 
picture 

The name of William Blake has been reserved 
to the lost place, as that of an artist forming a class 
hv himself. He should perhaps be rated among 
painters, as he engraved exclusively from his own 
designs, which exhibit a power of imagination 
scan el y surpassed by that of Fuseli But it is not 
denitd that this vigorous mind was diseased, and, 
as he was either dcheient in the technical skill ne- 
cessary to make his engravings acceptable to the 
public, or indulged his own speculations in the 
st\le he adopted, his works will for ever remain “ ca- 
viare to the multitude,’* who look at their surface 
oiilv To those who penetrate more deeply, they 
possess, especially hts illustrations of the Book of 
Job, the elements of the sublime 

It would be easy to extend to a greater length 
the list of the English engravers of this period, but 
such IB the general prohciency which apivears 
throughout their productions, that, with much to 
commend in each, they would be aa difficult to 
discriminate aa the strong Gvas from the strung 
CloanthuB. Attention to middle-tint and variety 
of surface, powerful indication of colour, and free- 
dom from that metallic glare in the lights which 
diahgurea the beat modem French engravings, are 
ilie high qualities of the English school, and the 
characteristiCB which distinguish U fiom all its 
contfmporarira. 

The coinage of the reign of George III., down to 
the end of the nineteenth century, is, with reference 
to art, one of the moat disgraceful productious of 
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any mint m modem times. The decline of the 
Roman empire can exhibit little worse than the 
silver coinages of 1178 and 1181 It was not until 
1191 that the copper pence struck for the govern- 
ment by Messrs. Boulton and Watt at Soho exhi- 
bited a better feeling for art. 

The history of Wood-Engraving m this country, 
down to the present period, has been traced in the 
preceding Book,* where the commencement of its 
revival under Thomas Bewick is recorded. Pro- 
bably no single work eflected so much in render- 
ing the long-neglected art popular, and in restoring 
It to a suitable place among those denominated the 
fine arts, as the celebrated volume on the Natural 
History of Quadrupeds, published by Bewick, m 
connexion with his partner and former master, 
Mr. Beilby, in 1790. Even the literary ments of 
this work, the simple and agreeable style of which 
also made the science of zoology more populsr than 
It had been before, are sufficient to entitle it to re- 
sptet , but its great charm consisted in the spirited 
and generally accurate cuts of the animals de- 
8cn\)ed, and m the amusing vignettes freely inter- 
spersed as tail-piecea, the designs or conceptions 
oi which display aa much the quaint humour of 
Bewick, who, to adopt the language of one of hia 
admirers, gave “ a moral m every tail-piece— a 
sermon in every vignette,*’ as their execution doea 
credit to hia artistic skill. Mr. Beilby *b assist- 
ance was rendered chiefly in collecting and ar- 
ranging materials for the literary portion of the 
work, but even in this department BewMck him- 
61 If took part So popular did the work iinmedi- 
atelv become, that second and third editions were 
called for in 1191 and 119*2 , and its sterling value 
occasioned a continued demand, notwithstanding a 
great increase of price , the demy octavo copies of 
the first ediUon, 1 500 in number, having been sold 
at Sf , while those of the eighth edition, published 
in 1825, were charged a guinea. The tail-pieces, 
which lend such a peculiar charm to the work, 
were much more sparingly introduced in the first 
than in the subsequent editions. The great suc- 
cess of this work induced Bewick, in 1191, to com- 
mence a similar one on British Birds, of which the 
first volume, embracing the land birds, appeared 
in 1797 ; the descriptions in this, oa in the * Qua- 
drupeds,’ being chiefly written by Mr. Beilby, 
whose partnership with Bewick waa ahortly atter- 
ward» dissolved The second volume, containing 
the water-birds, was therefore written, as well as 
illustrated, by Bewick Its publication, which 
took place m 1804, “ formed,” observes Mr. 
Chatto,t ‘‘ the keystone of Bewick’s fame as a 
designer and engraver on wood ; for, though the 
cuts are not auperior to those of the first, they are 
not excelled, or indeed equalled, by any dial be 
afterw axds exeoited ** 

* V ol 1 pp 689 rS4 
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Johiv'B^icV, the \oun8:cr brother and pupil of 
Thomaa* kR Netv castle- upon Tyne and settled m 
London about the 'vear 1790, inhere he executed 
woodcuts to illustrate several works, the best being 
those published in a thin quarto volume of * Poems 
by Goldsmith and Parnell,* issued by Bulmer 
from the Shakespeare Press, in 1795, a work 
which, according tothe adveiiisement prefixed, was 
** meant to combine the ^arlous beautie<t of print- 
ing, t\pe-founding, engraving, and paper making, 
as well with a view to asLertaiii the near approach 
to perfection which tho^e arts have attained in this 
countn, as to invite a fair competition with the 
best typographical productions of other nations ’* 
This volume, which contains only the ‘Traveller* 
and the ‘ Deserted ^ illHcre, bv G ld«mith, and 
the * Hermit* of Parnell, excitid the interest of 
George III so 8tron^l>, that ht desired to inspect 
the blocks from which the illustrations were 
pnnted, which were accordingly laid before him 
by Mr George Nicol While, however, their 
b^uty 18 said to have excited the incredulitv of 
his majestv, until he was convinced that the) were 
reallv printed from wood, by the actual inspection 
of the blocks, these illustrations, which are in g 
free and effbctive stvle, aie only remarkable as 
specimens of wood engraving at a time when it 
had fallen into a very low state Both of the 
Bewicks, Robert Johnson, an artist who drew, but 
did not himself engrave, on wood, and Charlton 
Nesbit, an engraver who long held an elevated 
position among the professors of this art, were en- 
gaged upon the above work, which was followed, 
in the succeeding year, by a similar edition of So 
merville*8 ‘ Chase,* with illustrations designed bv 
John Bewick, who died December 5, 179i, and 
engraved principally by his brother 
Two wood-engravings of this pernxl claim spe 
cial notice as indications of a desire to applv the 
revived art to the production of prints of a more 
ambitious character than those used as illustra- 
tions to books The first of the«c is an engraving 
executed by Thomas Bewick about the vear 1789, 
of one of the wild oxen kept in Chillingham Park, 
of the then unusual size of nearly eight inches by 
five inches and a half, independent of an orna- 
mental border by which it was surrounded Owing 
to the carelessiieu of the printers the block split 
after a few impressions were taken (one of which 
18 preserved in the collection of George III , now 
in the British Museum) but some years after- 
wards It was repaired Though this engraving 
has been called Bew ick*8 masterpiece, it is bv no 
means equal in execution to some of the small 
cuts m the * British Birds * The other ei graving 
referred to is a view of the church of St Nicholas, 
at Ncwcastle-upon-Tvne, about fifteen mches long 
and twelve inches high, drawn by Robert John- 
son, and engraved Charlton Nesbit, an im- 
pression of which may also be seen in the British 
Museum This large engraving was executed 
upon twelve pieces of box-wood, cramped to- 
gether, and mounted on a plate of cast iroir, and it 


was published in 1799 For this engraving Mr 
Nesbit received a silver palette from the Society 
of Arts in 1798, and in 1802 he was again re- 
warded by the Society for engravings on wood * 

The Commemoration of Handel m 1784 com- 
pletely revived in England that taste for Music 
which had been almost extinguished nearly a cen- 
tury and a half before, during the age of Puritan- 
I'^m, and was but very slowly returning when it 
received this fresh and powerful stiniulus, the 
immediate effect of which may in some degree be 
estimated bv the comparative results of the trien- 
nial musical festivals at Birmingham in 1781 and 
1784 The profits of the former year amounted to 
onlv 140/ , of the latter to upwards of 700/ In 
1802 thiv had bv a gradual increase reached the 
sum of 2380/ + The performances in Westminster 
Abbev were annually repeated till 1789, the band 
being enlarged cverv \car till it reached the prodi- 
gious number of 1000 Thev were then suspended 
on account of the king*8 illness, but resumed in 
1790, and were given one more season, when they 
were finally discontinued, the French revolution 
and the agitated state of the country indisposing 
the publiw mind for such tranquil enjoyments on so 
1 irge a veale 

The Ancient Concerts, however, were carried 
on with great spirit, and not only kept alive but 
more widclv difiused that taste for the grand and 
sublime in music to which the performantts in the 
Abbe\ mnv bt saiu to have given a second birth 
The roval family never ceased to attend these con- 
certs regularlv, till the state of the king’s health 
rendered his seclusion necessary, and the roval 
])atronage brought with it, as a sure consequence, 
tbit of manv families of the highest rank in the 
kii gdoni But the bulk of the fashionable world 
arc d Kuned to suffer a continual thirst fur noveltv 
hence other concerts, in which new com)>o8itioiiB 
wen the chief attraction, and formed the prin- 
cipal feature, were established, and all met with 
sap()ort while they were fresh, and able to iurmsh 
a supply of that aliment which a morbid appetite 
demanded Amoi g these were the ‘ Pantheon C on- 
certs ’ and the ‘Professional Concerts,* the former 
held in a beautiful building which was afterwards 
destroyed bv hre in 1792, the latter in the Hanover- 
square Rooms Ihese, offering scarcely anv hut 
ephemeral productions, had their short lived day, 
and left onI\ the bare record of their exiatencc 

The vear 1791 makes another era in the musical 
hiatory of this country Salomon, a very distiii- 
guiahed violiniat, then instituted those concerts, 
known by his name, for which the twelve grand 
svmphoniet of Haydn were composed No new 
orchestral muaic of a high order had been produced 
here since the time of Handel, exce^ aome few 
of Havdii’a earlier works, all of which, however, de- 
parted widely from the old aty le, and many of which 
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were as remarkable for e£fect as for originality 
But hiB last twelve symphonies as far excel all 
his other woiks of the sime class, as his earlier 
ones surpassed those of all precedinc; composers 
I hat they might be heard for the fust time under 
ever\ advantage, the composer himself came to 
L mdon in the above named year, and also in 
1794, to BUperintei d their performance in yersm 
Indeed some of them were comp raed in the Britibh 
metropolis, and all were completed licit, we may 
thcref re at least claim the merit of having caused 
the production of works which have exalted tl e art, 
ire listtneil to with admiration in cver> part of the 
civilized world, and will last while music hasp wer 
t) charm In 1792 Harrison, the celebrated 
tenor, and the elder Knyvett,* commenced the 
\ ocal Concerts,’ consisting of glees, songs, Ac , 
with a bare piano-forte accompaniment Biitle- 
man, the eminent base, and Greatorex t joined 
afterwards m the management of the«e perform- 
ances, for which several of our best glees were 
composed They became the resort of the fasli m 
1 ble woild, and during man\ vears were verv suc- 
cessful Some very good and well attended sub 
sc ription concerts were also given in the great r urn 
of the King’s Theatre during the seasons of 1795 
and three Allowing years 

The King’s Theatre, or Italian Opera con- 
tinued to be well supported b\ the upper clas-es 
Sometimes well and sometimes ill conducted, it 
1 roved cither the source of c nsidcrable profit or 
1 1 '-s to th'' managers But during the present pe 
nod many excellent operas and some ( f the greatest 
singers that Europe ever produced were heard in 
thisstige Among the former were Paisiello’s 
MoUnara^ liarbi rt, Elfrida and A na , Gluck s 
IJij main lauride^ Orf 0 , and AUisU, Sicclii- 
ni s Liihna, Gretry’s Tcmiia rd A or, '^arti’s 
GtuUo ^ahno and Martini’s Cosa liara Of 
the latter wire Mesdames Mara, Banti, Billiugtin, 
and Signora Storace Signors Pacchierotti ien- 
ducei, Rubinelli, and Marchcsi {sopranos ) , ^ iga- 
noni, Rovedinu, and Murelli, and Mr Braham 
Ihe theatre was destroved by fire in 1789, and 
rebuilt the following vear, but not opened for ojieras 
till 1792, in consequence of a dispute between the 
Lord Chamberlain and the proprietors In the 
interim, the Paiitheun, fitted up tor the purpose, 
was converted into an opposition opera house, and 
this was, in 1792, burnt to the ground 

The increasing love of music was nowhere more 
lucemible than in our national theatres Opera, 
winch, during the early portion of the present 
leign, was treated as a mere accessorv, and only 
admitted for the sake of variety, now began to 
assume a much more important character, and to 
divide, with tragedy and comedv^ the favour of the 
town The composers for the English stage who 
most distinguished themselves were Arnold,} 
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Shield,* and Storace For beautiful melody, and 
for judgment in setting poetry to music, the 
two first will alwavs be admired The Castle 
of AmhUuna^ Incle end Yarico, The Surrender 
of Calais, and Th Mountaineers of Arnold, and 
the Rotino, Iht Poor Solditr The Woodman, vod 
I he harmer, of Shield, are composed of materials 
of B ) dur ible a nature that they i evei can be worn 
out, tho gh eapr ci us ia'^hion mav for a while lay 
them aside '^tephcn St lacc combined the foreign 
wi h the English «<ch ols, and made inv duable 
additions to lur stock if dimatie mu‘^l His 
IhuiiUd lou 1 \ ^oiff ^uppei. Pirates, 

h n Cheit, Mahni / / together with a porti n of 
7 hi SiLfie of btlsiade and Lodoiska, will secure 
tj him a lasting place in musical history , and, had 
he not died at so early an age, when his genius was 
]U8t beginning to displav its full power, it is pro- 
bable that he would have stood foremost among 
the greatest musici iiib of any time or country t 
As connected with tlie stage, Chalks Dibdiii be- 
1 ngs to a former period , but as a true repre- 
sentative of the bards of old — as poet, composer, 
and singer — this is the place in which he claims to 
be noticed Of ancient b irds, our only knowledge 
18 derived from vague tradition , but of Dibdin we 
do know and m iv ssert w ithout fear of contra- 
diction, that iio^KiLtof m deru times ever operated 
more powerfullv up n a whole peoj le than he did , 
that no musician ever ezieilci him in sweetness of 
meludv, and just ad iptatio of «ound to sense , and 
that no singer ever rivalled him in the effect he 
gave to hib own patriotic and spirit-stirring pro 
ductiuns } 

That social and delightful species of music which 
may be sai 1 to be indigenous to the British isles 
the Glee, had many ul li cultivators in the latter 
\ rt of the eightcei th cent ry Iwo already men- 
tioned, \N ebl e and Danbv still continued to labour 
in the same held, and were joined bv vounger can- 
didates fur fam , amoi g whom the naires of Call- 
cott,|l Steveus,^ and Spotforth * stand conspicuous , 
and a large proportion if their numerous composi- 
tions maintain their high ground in the public 
estimation, without incuiring the slightest risk of 
ever losing it Callcott gamed many prize medals 
from the Catch Club, and the two others whom wc 
have named with him received more than once the 
same acknowledgment of their talents That club 
continued to flourish, though, from the enormous 


• Ono f tl p muBicians in ordinarv to tl e Uhr, nad latterly naiter 
f h B ate bon 1 

t Storace «ib boru n I undou in I'SS and d ed H a fa 

t r ns n Nca] ol t n lonit en^ng d u a i erf ran in our tl ntrea 
11 b mull r w B an Lngl bhinoman ao «e mty JuBtly ela m tliia 
I .1 U cn wed com] oaer aaa Urltqn 
f 11 a di nRilahed poet m laieian «aB bom at Soilbampton in 
70 nd liel I 1S14 It IB «ith pa n «e add that he nhom 
et n tl e r 1 i ot ir navy maT be in oome degree aocribed woa al 
1 el t 1 reatlie 1 a last amidst all the ineonTcniencM of porert) I— 
S« J^armmefm % 1 li p 6<i 
I s f. anu s 1 1 1 67a 

B John W all Calloott Mub Doc a learned and aeeomplidied man { 
Ik n in nrs died in 18*1 _ ^ 

•1 Rchard JameaS muelStesenB Pet friBor of Kuie at Grato 
College and orgoniat of lie Ci otter Home boia Id IToS, dud in 

Reginald SpofforU a teeclier of music born In 176B died in 

16 6 
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expenie incurred in trying the compositionB aent 
in by candidates for the prizes, the members ceased 
in 1193 to give medils 

In 1181 the Git^'-Clud was established on the 
plan of the Catch- Club, inasmuch as it consisted 
of subscribing and iirofessional or honorary, mem 
bers, who met at dinner periodically, and passed 
the evening in the enjov merit of that vocal harmony 
from ahich the society derived its name But the 
meetings, instead of taking place weekly, were li 
mited to twelve m the season, and no prizes were 
offered, consequently the expense incurred was far 
less than in the elder club, and the members, 
though of high respectability, were not necessarily 
chosen from the mo«!t wealthy classes* 

Of the sacred music to which the present period 
gave birth, 77 m Shunamtie Womarit an oratorio bv 
Dr Arnold, was repeatedly pcrfirmed and uni 
versally approved, thoUg,h, not being printed, w 
can only speak of its merits on the authority ( f 
contemporary hearers and writers Dr J dm 
Clark (who afterwards took the name of Whit 
field) t published two volumes of Services and 
Anthems, which prove him to have been an excel- 
lent musici m of the mo^t orth d ix school I he 
official composers of the Chipel H yil J continued 
to perform the duties of their office with ability and 
zeal, as the choir books will testify but for want 
of that encouragement which was cnce given by 
deans and chapters, when they were comparatively 
poor, to composers for the church, but withheld 
when those reverend Indies became rich, this mest 
important branch of the art stood still diirin^ the 
general advance, and much that was written re- 
mained in manuscript from the fear, not unre ison- 
ably entertained by the authors, of the risk incurred 
by publishing But a well-digested book of 
psalmody, by Dr Miller, of Doncaster, appeared, 
and was immediatel} adopted by nearl} ever) pa 
rochial congregation in the kingdom The claim 
of this work to notice is founded on its having di 
rected public attexiUon to the subject, and thus 
proving the source of that improvement in the 
service which has ever since been gradually ad- 
vancing 

The far-famed musical celebrations in West- 
minster Abbey, to which we have repeatedly 
adrerted, drew the attention of foreign artists to 
this country, and a number of performers of the 

* Abodk tl r rriKinul ■ itMcnl luii nirmliCH of t1 in clul «rrr Dr 
Arnold ( 1 nwdcBt) Dr Bevir Uweuili n tlipU«« Jooih lltnekn 
T K Du|au Im] «atr»ard« Mui Doc ( I • l«o Wrt|{l t 1»| 
Sicrabir} of tb AdanritU) Dr A)rtoB Jamnlluiliuc I»i of 
Doelon Lmbiod> TbomwLinle) (m< ) Tb odorv AjUord 
LuSB«a AtU.rbarv I iq Diffla ^Imo Ek| . MaUbow 
lUiM D D r f Holdno Lm| Sc 4 . 

Aoumc ^ hoot rm mcnbeii were Miwn Bonuol Wei be J W 
J Samuel II rriuii 

and S Wobbe inn 1 he clul nut at Br»t at the hoiwM of tbe mtm 
bm and tAtt ^ waliderin« euie u alluded to in tbe glee. Qlorioui 
Apollo written and eompo.eil fur the c ul by M& Webbe after It hod 
rbowD a Sxed plaer of mertiot. 

t Pntemor of Mtuie to the Lnieenliy of Cambridge Ha woa ns 
ttiM also of much popuUr vocal muuc Ha dwd in 1SS6 

I tm aitta, tol L p SSt 


first rank sought our shores. Those of the vocal 
kind have already been mentioned Of matrn- 
mentalists, Dussek and Steibelt who long resided 
in London, contributed much to the improvement 
of all performers on tbe piano-forte But m this 
branch we owe still more to Muzio Clemen ti and 
John Cramer, both of whom were denizens, and 
may morally le considered as natiyes of Great 
Britain , for the one come to us when only ten 
years of age and passed a long life in our island, 
and the other arrived in his infancy, and has made 
this bis country by adoption These names lead 
us to speak of the instrument which called forth 
their best powers— an instrument now to be found 
in the house of nearly every one who is not destined 
to live bj bodily labour — the Piano-Forte 

About the time when the present portion of our 
history commences, the harpsichord was in general 
use, but the instrument destined to supersede and 
finally annihilate it was, though in an infant state, 
making some progress The great superiority ot 
the piano-forte, even in its early stage, became so 
undeniable, that the older professors were obliged 
either to confiss its adyantages or tacitly submit 
to Its introduction Shudi, a German, settled m 
Lind in, was one of the most famous harpsichord- 
mikersof the dav IIis daughter married John 
Broidwood, a native cf Scotland, who at first 
joined his fatlier-iii law in hueincss but his acute 
mind so in enalUd hm to perciive that the old 
instrument was ^rapidly approaching deposition, 
and that the reign of the new one was on the eve 
of commencing Enterprising and active, he speed 
ily res lived to employ all his ability, which was of 
a high order, in the manufacture of piano-fortes , 
and, aided by unwearied industry and undeviating 
perseverance — sustained, too, by a character for the 
btnetest probity, which he maintained unsullied 
during a long life — he brought to perfection an in- 
strument, in the able construction of which he had 
no rival, by which he honourably amassed a noble 
fortune, and left a name to his successors that is 
every where known and resjiected, and a business 
which enables the farm of ‘ Broadwood and Sons * 
to rank with the first commercial houses in the 
world 

Oratorios continued to he given at Drury Lane 
Theatre, under the management of Mr Linley and 
Dr Arnold, and Covent Garden Theatre toon 
enured into competition with a concern which on 
ginated with Handel himself, and had been legu 
larlv transmitted to the above propneton A lew 
of the least known of the great master’s oratorios 
were, dunng two or three seasons, given by the 
directors of the Ancient Concerts, at the Tottenham 
Street Rooms, which were regularly attended by the 
royal family All these contributed their share 
towards the propagation of the art, the advance of 
which wai evident in all parts of the two king- 
doins 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE HISTORY OF MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


HE time '^hich 
tlapaed betuvecn the 
recognition of Ame- 
rican independence 
and the peace (f 
Amiens ^as too 
brief to admit of 
any of those fflanng 
changes in national 
cuEtoms and man- 
ners ^hich catch the 
eyes of the most un 
obser\ant, but, to 
those ^ho observe 
more minutely, this period is interesting on ac- 
eount of the great alteration which was silently 
being brought about, amid the tempestuous poli- 
tical discussions which diverted attention from it 
The court continued domestic in its habits, 
homely almost in its tastes The Diary of Ma- 
dame D Arblay, who at the commeucemeut of 
this period was a personal attendant of the queen, 
has thrown considerable light upon the imrsuits 
and etiquette of the circle immcdiateh surround- 
ing royalty The king was illiterate, he relished 
neither poetry nor science His patronage oi the 
arts of design was little more than an exercise of 
his strong self-will For music alone of all the 
fine arts can he be said to haye had a taste, and it 
was with him a passion He was a keen sports- i 
man, an enthusiastic farmer, a great gossip Ills 
narrow-minded but sincere pietv kept him strictly 
decorous in regard to social morals , and his strong 
sense of kingly dignity preyented his gossiping 
habits from being carried to an extent that would, 
as in the case of James 1 , have rendered the 
wearer of the crown ridiculous The queen’s cha- 
racter has scarcely had justice done to it Her 
letter to the King ot Prussia when quite a girl, 
indicates a vein of romance in her character She 
had a taste for literature and science, and indulged 
in It. Bryant was a favourite , De Luc was her 
constant attendant — “ the queen’s philosopher,” 
aa the Duke of Clarence called him she chose 
the author of Evelina for her bedchamber-woman , 
and, when that lady retired on account of ill health, 
her luccesBor was a niece of the celebrated Jacobi 
The queen was fond of being read to, and of read- 
ing uoud herself, and De Luc’s • Lettres Phy- 
siques et Morales,’ which were addressed to her, 
convey a fayourable idea of her tastes and intelli- 


gence. But her education as daughter of the poor 
prince of an inconsiderable territorv bad impressed 
her with views of economy which, however pr use- 
worthy they might have been in a private indivi- 
dual, were a vice in a queen, and through force of 
habit thev grew stronger as she advanced in years. 
She considered it her duty as a wife and a subject to 
acquiesce implicitly in the tastes and opinions of 
her husband, and she exerted a will as powerful and 
pertinacious as his own to render this obedience 
perfect The entire union of tw o such strong-w illed, 
decorous, and nairow minded characters gave the 
tone at court Save fur pirticular favourites and 
immediate attendants of rov alty it was not easily 
accessible 'Hit kin^ and queen were frequent in 
their attendance at church, the theaties, and other 
public places, Itvecs and drawing-rooms were 
duly held, and on these occasions of exhibition all 
the formality and state of the preceding reigns 
were kept up But the royal pair had a different 
character when they laid aside their robes of stal^; 
whin the crowd was shut out they were plain, even 
arsimonious, in their d )ine<«tic economy. Their 
ousehold differed only ftoni that of any wealthy 
nobleman in the almost Spanish stiffness with 
which the characters of king and queen were never 
for a momeiil laid aside 

Perhaps no line of conduct could have done 
more to secure the throne at that epoch The 
domestic ani unostentatious habits of the king snd 
queen Haltered the middle class, their exclusive- 
ness kept their homely court as much an object of 
diBtiiit awe as a mure gorgeous one could have 
been , and their severe decorum contrasted favour- 
ably with the licentiousness of foreign courts, and 
the equal licentiousness of the democratic leaders 
of Franci, in the eyes of the British people, in 
whom the rival efforts of the diBsenters and 
Weslcvans had kept ilivc or rather re-created a 
strong admixture of puritanism The deportment 
of the king and queen was something so new in 
crowned heads, that at the commencemenL of the 
reign it rather occasioned, coldness and dislike on 
the part of the people But as it became an old 
familiar thing men were at last reconciled to it. 
The convulsions of France induced the timid and 
the quiet to cling more closely to the throne 
And, Itstly, the awful visitation of mental obscurity 
with which the king was visited, blending com- 
passion with other feelings, rendered the royal 
pair emmeatljr popular. Two of the many in- 
5 o 2 
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Btarieei ot* this popularity recorded by Madame 
d’Arblay will Ber\e to indicate the fervent lo}alty 
of the people (from which the influence of the 
court over the imitative propenBities of men ma> 
be inferred), and aUo the taste and intelligence of 
the musses at that time 

In July, 1789, Madame d*Arl)la\, then in at- 
tendance on the queen, followed the court to 
Weymouth — ** His majesty is in delightful health 
The lo}alt\ of all this place is excessive thc\ 
hav e dressed out e\ er\ street w ith labels of * Go 1 
save the king,* all the shops have it over their 
doors , all the children wear it in their caps , all 
the labourers in their hats, and all the sulors in 
their voices, for they never approach the house 
without shouting it aloud, nor see the king or his 
shadow without beginning to huzza, and going on 
into three cheers The bathing-mnehines make it 
their mo to over all the windows, and those 
bathers who belong to the rojal dippers wear it 
111 bandeaus on their bonnets to go into the sea, 
and have it again in large letters round their 
waists to encounter the waves 1 lanncl dresses 
tucked up, and no shoes or stockings, with ban- 
deaus and girdles, have a mist singular appear- 
ance, and when first 1 surprisid these hvul 
nvmphs it was with some diffirultv I kept mv 
features in order Nor is this ill rhiiik but of 
the surprise of his majestv , w hen, the fn t time of 
bathing, he had no sooner popped his roval head 
under water than a bind f music, concealed in a 
neighbouring machinv, struck uj) * Gid save great 
George our king** In \a ust, 1701, the same 
lad), after resigning her u))|) uiitment abiut the 
queen*B person, visited Sidmuuth, and there 
gleaned from the life of the poirer classes their 
feelings and conduct in 1789 “ \ poor woman 

said * she had holidav enough upon the king s re- 
cover}, for there was such a holidav then, os the 
like was not in all Engl iiid V baker-woman 
baked 110 pennv -loaves lor the poor , the gentr} 
roasted a bullock whole , wc had a sermon made 
us nil erv * fhev had * the king drawn and 
dressed up all in gold and laurels, and jiut him in 
a coach and enrht horses, and carried him about , 
and all the grand gentlemen in the town came in 
their own carnages to join * \nd thev had the 
finest band of music in all England, singing * God 
save the king,’ and cverv soul joined in the 
chorus, and all * not so much because he was a 
king, hut because they said he was such a worthy 
gentleman, and the like of him was never known 
in this realm b<*forr , so we all subscribed for the 
illumiiiBtioiiB for that reason — some one shilling, 
some one guinea, and some a penn}— for no one 
begrudged it as a was siicl a worthy person * ** 

The higher aristocracy began about this time to 
withdraw themselves more and more from the 
public eye The old houses kept aloof from the nu- 
merous new creatioiii, and nourished, in the quiet 
wsy which becomei a countnr with a tolerably 
itronff police, their old family muds Mixing less 
franloy than formerly wnth the public, they did not 


associate with each other, but every family groupe 
maintained a kind of isolated state. The external 
badges of rank were in a great measure laid aside 
as inconsistent with the prevailing tone ot society 
The great wealth of the nobility, their influence os 
legislators, and occupants of administrative posts 
in the provinces, lendered them still powerful, 
and this withdrawing in a manner from public 
observation when democratic views were rife ren- 
dered them le^'S obnoxious The domesticity of 
the nobles, like that of tlu king, preserved their 
influence at that crisis It at the same time served 
to Btren.,then an unostentitious citizcnlike deport- 
ment, and citizen standard of morality among all 
the easy clas^'Cs, which, from various causes, was 
rapidly spreading through society 

The representatives of the gay and courtl} 
circles of former davs still occupied a large space 
in the public eve, but, being now something apart 
from the court and the old nohilitv, they were 
more objects of wonder than of imitation A few 
members of the great families — some so long ac- 
customed to dissipation that thev could not accom- 
modate themselves to the tone of the new world, 
some young and lighthearted and carried awav 
by their volatile spirits — were to be found among 
them Rut the muss of this circle was composed 
ot the weners of i ew tides, the rich parvenus, 
the busv p ilitical intriguers, and such other noto 
rietits \ good deal of the coirsiness and licen- 
tiousness which^Hid characterised the fasiiionableb 
of the ])rcccding generation still clung to this class, 
though even in them it was held in check by the 
growing dec rum of ^eneral soci ty, and the in- 
creased during of tlic personalities of tlie press and 
print shop The alien temper of the court had 
the efle Cl of making opposition politics to a great 
extent fashnn able with this gay class The appe- 
tite for pleasure, and aversion to control, natural 
to youth, rendered this kind of society attrartivc 
to the young princes The injudicious seventy 
of their parents fur a time converted this dif 
ftrcnce of tastes into an ovirt lebellion The 
fashionable world rejoiced to increase its influence 
b\ cnli>«ting into its ranks the heir of the throne 
and Ins brothers The political roues plaved a 
double game, they idintifaed themselves with 
fashionable f dlies at once as a matter of taste and 
in the hope that it would ingratiate them with the 
future monarch 

Among those who Ic nt a charm to this circle by 
their wit and talent^ the most prominent perhaps 
at this time were 1 ox and Sheridan Buike and 
Mindham seceded on account of their political 
difierenccs during the period now under review 
But the most dazzling figure of the group was the 
accomplished, high-spirited, beautiful, and danng 
Duchess of Devonshire * Madame D’Arblay, by 
no means partial to any thing oi person not in fn- 

• Who Ow ehaprl blMNd IhiB jdallbm itUd 
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\our at court, deacnbes the impresBion made upon 
her by this lady at two visits— one in the month of 
August, 1791 ** I did not find so much beauty in 
her as 1 expected, notwithstanding the variation 
of accounts , but I found far more of manner, po- 
liteness, and gentle quiet She seems by nature 
to possess the highest animal spirits, but she ap- 
peared to me not happy 1 thought she looked 
oppressed within, though there is a nati\c cheer- 
fulness about her which 1 fanc} scarce ever deserts 
her There is in her face, cspeciallv when she 
speaks a sweetness of goodhumour and obliging- 
ness that seem to be the natural and instinctive 
qualities of her disposition , joined to an openness 
of countenance that announces her endowed by 
nature with a character intended wholly for ho- 
npst\, fairness, and good purposes ” In the Sep- 
tember immediate!) following, “ 1 now saw the 
duchess far more easy and lively in her spirits, 
and consequently fir more loyely in her person 
\ivacityis BO much her characteristic that I cr 
Bljlc of beaut) requires it indispensably, the 
beauty, indeed, dies away without it 1 now saw 
liow her f ime for personal charms had been ob- 
tained , the c\pre88ion ot her smiles is so ver) 
sweet, and has an ingenuousnebs and openness so 
ingular that, taken in these moments, not tlie 
most rigid critic could deny the just cc oi her per 
son il cclebrit) She w is qui c gay, eas) , and 
cnirmin^, indeed the last epithet m^ht haye 
been ome 1 for her ” A strange groupe cluster 1 
diound this being meait b> n iture for something 
better than a mere q leen of i ishion On a foot- 
ing ot cqualit) were such characters is the mascu- 
line minded ache i ing Duchess of Gordon, and the 
Countess of Buekiiigli imshirc diyiled between 
pn\ ite theatricals and taro The present is the 
latest period at which hibitual high plav not? 
riously retained a i lotmg in the private houses of 
the nobilitv The can atures of Gilra) record its 
latest devotees among the Am lies of fashion Rut 
the more prosaic annaU of the ] lice office also 
tell tlieir tale — “ 11th March 1797 At the po- 
lice office in Marlborough street, Lady Buck- 
inghamshire, Ladv £ Luttrell and Mrs Sturt, 
were convicted before N Conant and T Robin- 
8 m, Esqs , in the penalt) of 50 each for playing 
at the game of fan, and lieniv Martindale was 
convicted in the sum of 200/ iir keeping he faro 
table in Lad) Buckinghamshire s house lie 
Witnesses were two ci devant servants of Ladv 
Buckinghamshire There were informations 
against Mi Carcannon and O’Bvrnc for siinilai 
Sences Both the defendants paid the ])cnaUv ** 
borne remarks made h) Lord Ken) on in summing 
up a case in 1796 have been quoted as a proof that 
gaming among the upper classes was on the in- 
crta«-e at this time The words were, “Gaming 
18 prevalent among the highest ranks of society, 
who have set the example to their inferiors, and 
who, It seems, are too great for the law ,** and “ If 
any prosecutions are fairly brought before me and 
• Asauiil vm 
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the parties are convicted, vilialevei may be their 
rank or station m the country, be they highest 
ladies m the land, they shall certainly exhibit 
themselves m the pillory ** There was quite as 
much of the courtier as the austere judge m these 
remarks, for not only was the vice denounced dis- 
countenanced at court, but the circle to which it was 
confined — small in proportion to that of gamesters 
m any previous age — were personally mstasteful 
to the king and queen, and on the other hand un 
popular with the general public The speech was 
merely one among many proofs that socidty had 
grown ashamed of the vice, that its hold on men 
was weakened At c imp irativel) humble distance, 
and in character still more remote from the better 
natures, like the Duchess of Devonshire, who lent 
a grace to this gay circle, were the last examples 
of a class who, under the last of the Stuarts and 
even the first Georges, had brazened it at court. 
A ludicrous example ot their tastes and pursuits 
occurs m a newspaper paragraph of 1802, con- 
nected with a name which, however unworthily, 
w ill live as long as that of one of Bntain’s most 
cherishe 1 heroeb “8th March 1802 The epi- 
cures are probibly to be gratified by Lady Ha- 
milton a-* much as antiquarians have been by Sir 
William s researches in Italy, by her reviving an 
ancient daint) In the manifest ot the * Shelbui ue,* 
Captain H ipps, from Sicil) and Mahon, entered 
at the custom house, there appeals a case of sow s 
udder->, a prcbCiit for Lady Hamilton ” Lady 
llamiltm*s first appearance before tlie British 
public was about the year 1783, when m the cm- 
] 1 vment of Graham, the famous quack, she, as 
‘ Hebe Aestina, delivered a lecture trom the elec- 
tric il throne of health in London ** 

The motley classes composing the gay world 
had their mtluenec on the tone of society weakened 
by their being out of favour at court On the other 
hand, it was undermined by the operation of two 
widclv different principleb, which conspired to 
spread the pursuits and standard of morals, 
hitherto deemed characteristic of citizens, upwards 
into the ranks of aristocracy The devotional cha- 
racter ot Methjdism had become much sobered 
among its vealthier professors, and had assumed a 
more practical turn Mrs Hannah More’s writ- 
ings and Mrs Trimmer s Sunday-schools were a 
consequence ef this change These ladies were 
countenanced by the court originally from pure 
sympathv with their views and feelings In 1790 
Mrs Trimmer w is honoured by the queen with an 
interview ot Windsor Congenial tastes and the 
approbation of royalty confirmed the loyal senti- 
ments of this p irtion of the religious public, and 
at the same t me rendered them fashionable Phe 
political influence of Wilberfirce and others of 
their leaders made them powerful fbeir exam- 
ple, their conversation and writings, raised tha 
standard of public decorum, and spread the taste 
for domestic pursuits, or afifectaboa of it, recom- 
mended by the example of this court. This fashion 
was not, however, confined to the court party j 
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one.dfih0 moit amiable ezamplea of this class was 
the of the dashing Duchess of Devonshire, 

a lady whose pursuits and whose character, both 
m Its strength and weaknew, have been truly 
and pleasingly drawn by Madame D'Arblay 
“ Lady Spenser” — the date is 1791 — “ named with 
madi regard Miss Trimmer eldest daughter of the 
exceedingly worthy Mrs Trimmer, with a regard 
that seemed quite affectionate She told me that 
this young lady had the care of the \oung Lady 
Cavendishes, but was in every respect treated as 
one of themselves The name of Mrs 1 rimmer 
led us to the Sunday*8chools and schools of in- 
dustry They arc both in a ^ er^ flouri''hing state 
at Bath, and Lady Spencer has taken one school 
under her own immediate patronaire On Sunday 
she sent me a message upstairs to say she would 
take me to the Sunda\ -school if I felt well enough 
to desire it It was a most interesting sight, 

such a number of poor innocent children all put 
in a way of right, moat taken immediately from 
every way of wrong, lifting up their little hands to 
heaven, and joining in those prayers for merc\ and 
grace, which, even if they understood not must at 
least impress them with a general idea of religion, 
a dread of e\il and a love of giol Lidy 

Spencer is a sensible and sagacious character, in- 
tellimt, polite, and agreeable , and she spends 
her life in such exercises of active charitv and zeal, 
that she would be one of the moat cveniphrv wo 
men of rank of the age had she less of show in her 
exertions and more of forbearance m publishing 
them My dear oracle [Mrs Delany], hiwcver, 
once said, vain-glon must n t be despised or dis- 
couraged when It operated but os a huma i engine 
for great or good ends ” 

The other princij le alluded ti as aciivch c n 
tnbutmg to d ffuse the homelv citizen tunc through 
societv, was the universallv prevalent taste for me- 
chanical inquiries and nursuits That portion of 
the Memoirs of Richdra Lovell Edgeworth wl ich 
was wntten by himself contains the most graphic 
picture of Its influence Common intellectuil 
tastes formed a bond of union between the gentry 
who, like Edgeworth, were passionately fond of 
ro<*chanics, or, like Sir John Sinclair, of agricul 
ture, and the wealthier plodding manufacturers and 
agricultnnats Day, Darwin, Pncstlrv , and others, 
who combmed speculative views lu morals with a 
taste for mechanical science, struck out a moral 
and political creed which liecame common botli to 
the arutocratical and democratical sections ol this 
class, and promoted their fusion Under such in 
fluence were moulded the opinions, tastes, and 
habits of a third section of society, equallv distinct 
from the decorous loyalists who took their tunc 
from the court, and the roues and demireps of the 
liberal anstocratical school, the last representatives 
of the courtierB of the reigns of Charles and Anno. 
The old puritan party was the nucleus of this sec- 
tion, and Its leanings were more or less decidedly 
republican it affiBCted th^* viewa and manners of 
the French Qirondisti In politics the alhei of 


the gay party oppoaed to the court, in morals sym- 
pathising with ttie court party, they could blend 
with neiUier 

Hie progress of events in France contributed by 
external pressure to combine these heterogeneous 
elements into one general conventional system of 
exclusively English manners The staid citizens 
were startled by the fierce revolutionary energies 
of France, and sought refuge from them by cling- 
ing to the throne The more timid of the oppo- 
sition party of the aristocracy followed a similar 
course A strungh jironounced sentiment of na- 
tionality was found to be the most conducive to 
harmony among the new allies The emigrants 
who flocked from h ranee were received coldly in 
the domestic circles of England The gay liber- 
tinism of the old courtiers was repulsive to the 
pruderv of the English court The most moderate 
of the liberal nubihtv were shunned because they 
were looked upon as having helped to bring about 
the revolution The emigrants who, like Talley- 
rand and Madame dc Genlis, were identified 
with its excesses were publicly insulted Irench 
rovalists, constitutionalists, and Jacubins found 
themselves alike under the ban of English 
societv With the exception of a few political 
leaders and the mass of the suffering and dis 
c ntented, the insular exclusiveness of John Bull 
was exaggerated to a pitch it hid never previously 
attained 

Some idea of Ajhe extent 1 1 which the isolation of 
the exceptional parties was carried mav be formed 
from th el ol a letter from Dr Burnev to his 
daughter, written in the end of January, 1791, a 
few dav^ af er the arrival of the news of the execu 
t II t L u X\ 1 — “ \t the club (the Literary 
Cluh) eiiTuesdiv tl i fullest I ever knew, con- 
sisting of f lieen members fourteen seemed all uf 
one mind and full of reflections on the late trans 
actions in t ranee but, w hen about half the c im- 
pan were assembled, who should come in but 
Charles box' There were already three or four 
bishops armed, hardly one uf wh>m, 1 believe, 
c uld look at him w ithout horror After the first 
bow and cold salutation, the conversation stoid 
still for several minutes During dinner Mr 
Windham and Burke, jun came in, who were 
obliged to sit at a side table All weie boutonm v, 
and not a word of the martyred king, or politics of 
anx kind was mentioned , and, tliough the com 
panv was chiefly composed of the most eloquent 
and loquacious men in the kingdom, the conversa- 
tion WHS the dullest and most uninteresting I ever 
remember, at this or any such large meeting 
Mr Windham and Fox, civil — young Burke and 
he never spoke, the Bishop of Peterborough as 
sulky as the devil , the Bishop of Salisbury, more 
a man of the world, very cheerful, the Buhop of 
Dxumore fnghtened as much as a Wn-door fowl 
at the ught of a fox , Bishop Marlow preserved 
his uauu peasant countenance Steevens in the 
chair; the Duke of Leeds on his right, and Fox on 
his left, said not a word. Lords Ossory and 
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lAican— formerly much attached, seemed silent 
and sulky ”• 

It became the fashion to look do^n upon ever\ 
other land as worthless , the onventional domestic 
morals and mat iiers of Britain were esteemed per- 
fect and alone in the world Apprehensions of in- 
vasion, which brought the whole of the upper and 
middle classes under arms, lent strength and energy 
to this feeling The awkward citizen soldiers were 
then and still are laushed at The ignorant contempt 
entertained for other nations has justly drawn upon 
the English nationality of that day many a pier- 
cing arrow of sarcasm The prevailing tone of 
morality was eminently sectarian, narrow, and 
unelei ated But there was an energ} in the peo- 
ple which has rendered it respected , and in its 
higher and more widel\-«prcad tone of domestic 
purity, in its humane regard for the poor, the ig- 
norant, and eyen the criminal and in its chivalrous 
maitial spirit there was much that entitled it to 
respect In this new tone of national manners the I 
mo<^t discordant ingredients were fused into a har 1 
moniouB whole — the affected homeliness of the 
midein republican, the quietism of the Moraviin, | 
ind the martial lovaltv of the cavalier 

Fhc ])ublic amusements of th( period were 
bc'irceh changed in name or form, but greatly mo 
dihcd in B])irit The theatre had become more 
chaste and decorous Am mg places of public 
re&oit, Ranelagh was closed beiorc the termination 
of the centur\ , the Pantheon became a mere con 
cert room, and ^ auxhall was abandoned to the 
citizens 1 he increased domeBticit> of men’s ha- 
bits, and the abandonment of external distinctions 
of rank, created a distaste foi miscellaneous assem- 
blies and generated what has been called the **ey- 
cliisive spirit Routes and assemolies were 
externally much the same as formtrlv, except m 
regard to dress in which the more convenient 
habiliments of daily use which came gradualU to 
differ widely from those worn on state occasions 
more frequently elbowed them in the meetings of 
the gay and fashionable 1 he “ court dress,” as 
It IS called, came to be reserved not merely for 
the court, but for public levees and drawing-rooms 
The change by which the modem dress superseded 
the ancient, at balls and parties, was slow, and a 
motley appearance was occasioned by the lingering 
process of transition The innovations in the forms 
and arrangements of social intercourse were trivial, 
as will appear from the following examples 

Mad ime D* \rblav*s Diary contains an account 
of a “ very fine public breakfast, given by Mrs 
Montague,” in May, 1792, which was then a no- 
velty The company first entered ” the Feather 
room,” which Cowper’s verse has immortalized , 
and “then made for the dining-room, which was 
filled for a breakfast upon this occasion, and very 
splendidly, though to me, who have been long 
familiar to sights and decorations, no show of this 
sort IB new or striking The table was not a 

• On Uie ■ lUJact ot the ganeral horror excited in Lon Ion liy the 
execution of Lou ii,aN Mb pcfeUO 
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matter of indifiierence to the fluests at large, and 
It was BO completely occupied by company seated 
round it, that it was long before one vacant chair 
could be seized, and this fell to the lot of Miss 
Ord The crowd of company was such that we 
could only slowly make way in any part There 
could not be fewer than four or five hundred peo- 
ple It was like a full Ranelagh by daylight . . . 
Wc went round the rooms, which were well worth 
examination and admiration, and we met friends 

and acquaintances every other step Dr 

Russell was in high spirits, and laughed heartily 
at seeing the prodigious meal most of the company 
made of lold chicken, ham, fish, &c , and saii he 
should like to see Mrs Montague make the expe- 
riment of inviting ali the same party to dinner, at 
three o’clock * Oh ’’ they would ciy, ‘ three 
o’clock ’ What does she mean ? who can dine at 
three o’clock?— one has no appetite — one can’t 
swallow a morsel — it’s altogether impossible*' 
Vet, let her mvite the same people, and give them 
a dinner, while she calls it a breakfast, and see 
but h )w prettily they can find appetites ” 

The newspapers of March, 1802, record another 
innovation — “ Ihis season has been marked by a 
new species of entertainment common to the 
fashionabU world, called a Pic-nic supper Of 
the derivation of the w rd or who was the inventor, 
we profess ourselves ignorant , but the nature of it 
we can inform our readers, is as follows —A Pic- 
nic supper consists of a varietv of dishes The 
subscribers to the entertainment have a bill of fare 
presented to them, with a number against each 
dish The number of the lot which each draws 
obliges him to provide the dish named against it, 
and this he lakes with him in his carriage or sends 
by a servant The proper variety is insured by 
the talents of the maffre d*h6tel, who draws up the 
bill of fare ” 

The increased spirit of gentleness and decorum 
which characterized the easier classes had extended 
Itself much further The gladiatonal displays of 
prize swordsmen had ceased Bull-baiting and 
pugilistic exhibitions survived, and the wayward- 
ness of patrician youth resuscitated the latter and 
carried it jierhaps, for a time, to a greater excess 
than it had eyer before attained, but on the whole, 
the taste for these rude amusements had become 
so weak, even with the rabble, as to admit of their 
being in a great measure suppressed The special 
pleading of Windham in the House of Commons, 
that they ought to be encouraged, was in itself a 
proof that their day had gone past It was the 
language of a theorist who had had few or no op- 
portunities of witnessing their practical effects, and 
therefore an indirect proof that they had become of 
comparatively rare occurrence Windham ad- 
mired bull-baiting as Sir Walter Scott admired 
Jacobitism, because he saw it from a distance with 
Its harsh features rendered indistinct 

During the whole of this period the assimilation 
of the manners and customs of Scotland with those 
of England had been advanemg at a n|iid rate. 
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The 70 |i£h of Sir Walter Scott iritneBBed tlie Id t 
strongly distinctive marks, and much even of what 
he has preserved he received from the traditions 
of the preceding generation Two circumstances 
promoted this change the progress of trade and 
manufactures, and the revolutionarv war The 
pastoral countries of the south of Scotland and the 
Highlands supplied more than their fair average of 
soldiers, and the commissariat department, both of 
the army and navv, was ^larticularl) attractive to 
the sons of the buigesscs in the smaller roval 
burghs of Scotland I his cl isa had from the be- 
ginning cherished more inclination for connecting 
itself b> tradionirv pedigrees with the land-owning 
class then was the c i<ic in I naland, and since the 
Revolution a new class of landowners had sprung 
into existence and importance, m(<!t of whom were 
sprung from burgesses The difference of ca^U 
between the “laird ** and the thriving “ burge«s ** 
was less than existed between the “squire** and 
the manufacturer The quicker convcvincc of 
female gauds and fashions frem the metropolis 
to the countr} towns and rural j arishes <f '•cot 
land, through the instrumentalitv of the half war- 
like, half-trading cla<-B alluded to, w is peculiarlv 
instrumental in smoothing down external differ- 
ences At the same time, iiowevcr, that the Scotch 
were becoming more LngliMi, circumatanccs con- 
spired to keep them Engli**!! < f an earlier d ite 
On the one band the me ral influence c f the C( urt 
WHS less felt in the remoter districts of the king- 
dom on the other the 8ece‘«‘«ion of the severer 
Call mists from the Kirk had left a more accommo- 
dating clcrgv. The voung blood of Scctland, at 
least among the gentry, wa** at this period subjected 
to less restraint thin it hid ever formerlv been 
The consequence was that, os the an«>t cruo of 
England grew more moral, the aristocrucv of Scot- 
land grew less so The cuuntrv bcu;aii to sow jts 
wild oats at too advanced an age ihc incidcntil 
pictures of excess scattered through the hi .rruphics 
and writings of Bums arc not exaggerated 

III Ireland, which still retain d a legi«>hiturc o« 
well as a vice-regal govcnimcnt of its own, there 
remained a more marked character of distinctive 
nationalit) The manners and customs of Ircl ind 
during the period now under review were in little 
if in anv thing altered from those of the preceding 
The) may therefore be passed over without de- 
Bcnptioii haithful pictures of them will he found 
in the writings of Miss Edgeworth, and clever 
caricatures in those of most Irish novelists who 
have succeeded her 

Although the penod comprised in this portion 
of our work extends onlv over sixteen jtars, an 
almost entire change took place in costume during 
the course of iL The French Revolution, w hich 
broke out in 1789, affected the fashionable as 
much as the political world, and introduced the 
modem roualin cravat, in which the chin was 
soroetimea buned, the atand-up collar, pantaloons 
and Hessiaii boots, which we find caricatured m 
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1799, and round hats, which had been occasionally 
worn in morning dress as earl) as the year 1780 
Scarlet coats were much in vogue about 1784-5 
An anecdote m the * Life of Sir Astlev Cooper,* 
lately published b\ his nephew, represents the 
former as returning from a dancing academy 
dressed in a scarlet cuut, a three-cocked hat, a 
black glazed stock, nankeen knee-breeches and silk 
stoekings Wigs had begun to go out of fashion 
as earlv as 1763, in which }eir the wig-makers 
petitioned the king to support the trade hv his 
examjle “The hair was a long time,** savb 
Malcolm, “ drtbsed or fri/zed high on the head 
like a negro’s wool, in d jerfecilv vvhitened with 
powder, and alternate] v ]>laited and turned up or 
queued behind Tlie p wder tux oceurred, and 
thousands of heads became in an instant black and 
brown , and, as the k volution in France dt^eried 
iniitatKii, the fierte rejublican head of Brutus 
St lied us full in the front *** 

In 1785 the ladies wore gowns ver\ nearly of 
the same fashion as tho c of the present da), tlic 
tieht sleeve to the wrist, the waist rather lonj:, 
nd the bell or pocket hoop giving scarcely mirc 
amplitude to the skirts than is now imparled bv 
the (tinnltns and curded petticoats The haii, 
inUn'^clv powdered, was dressed, however, in 
0 in a most singular manner, presenting a 
pcrfcctlv square ajpcarance, whilst from behind a 
qu intitv of rii glcts fill us (ut of a fianie upon the 
shoulders Tlie^hats became cxcecdiiigl) broul 
III the brims, and were ] roiu*>el\ ornamented with 
ribbons and sometimes with feathers Vtrv broid 
sashes were worn round tlic waist, tied in large 
hows behind, cspcciullv hv \onng girls and chil- 
dnn The vcirs 17''7 and 1788 {resent us with 
heads drcbscd more in the tauliffuti stvle, whilst 
in <‘(me iubtances riiulets ojipcur in front, and an 
enurm nisiv lone queue hangs down behind About 
this pen id, liowivcr, an iniprovcnient becomes 
VIS hie, whuh has been altiibuted to the taste of 
Sir Jo hiinKcvnolds, Ai gtlicaKiiuflm'in, Hoppner, 
and other {>or ruit jiainters of tha» diiv — the huir 
being worn lull and llowing in natural curls, but 
btill {lowdcred In 1789 we tec the bmJfanU 
er reckerchicf so ai ranged as to give all the ladies 
the B{)|Karancc e f {luutcr pigeons In the exam|)Ie 
wc give, the lad)*B huir is confined by a ribbon 
inscribed “Long live the king,** his mujest) 
George III having in that )car, on the 23rd ei 
April, gone in {nibbc {irucession to St Paul s to 
return thunks fur his restoration to health A hat 
with a most absurd chimney-pot crown is visible 
in the fashions of the same year In 1790 we be- 
gin to perceive the influence of the French Revo- 
lution Two of the caps of that date, of which we 
give engravings, are exactly similar to tliose still 
worn b) the French peasantry In 1793 hair-pow- 
der was discarded by Queen Charlotte and the 
Princessea In 1 795 and 1796, perhaps out of com- 
pliment to the Pnnee of Wales, who was marneu 
in the former )ear, wre perceive the triple plume 

* AoredoiBi, ^ II p StS 
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of ostrich feathers m the hats of the ladies, and in 
their lurbaTiSf another introduction of this period 
\ihen in court or ball costume Some 'a ere con 
tent ^ith a single upright feather The spencer 
appears about this time as a riding-habit, and 
modem bonnets begin to supersede the hats Thev 
are exceedingly small, and some very ugly, like 
jockey caps, are seen in the fashions for 1799 and 
1800 After 1796 the \vaist began to get much 
shorter Hoops niere entirely discontinued except 
at court ** Silks became unfashionable, and 
printed calicoes and the hnest \vhite muslins Vrcre 
substituted ” And, instead of the stiff corsages of 
their mothers and grandmothers, the ladies rushed 
almost into the opposite extreme, and wore scarcely 
any stays at all At the close of the eighteenth 
century, indeed, England entered what may be 
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called a transition state of costume, which lasted 
during the 6rBt twenty years of the present cen- 
tury, our remarks upon which we of course re- 
serve for our next Chapter on this subject 

W ith respect to the army, trifling changes were 
continually taking place m the unifonns of the 
different regiments , but the general appearance of 
the infantry towards the end of this century is 
iven in our engrivmg at page 472 The cocked 
at was exchangid fur a cap with a shade and a 
brass i late in 1600 Some of the dragoon guards 
wore sh irt-skirted coatees in 1799 

So little alteration took place in the style of 
English furniture till after the breaking ouv of the 
French Revolution, that we shall reserve our re- 
marks fur our next and concluding notice of the 
subject. 
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CHAPTEll ^ II. 

HISTORY OF THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


F the circumstances or 
causes that ordiiiunh 
m affect the ec )tio 
natal condition of the 
^rcat 1)0(1 \ of the po- 
])nl ilion, the first ind 
it(?Bt 18 the produce 
f the hir\cst At 
hist >Mth a liw pro- 
hibiting or restraining 
the importation of corn 
from abroad, it ma} be s'lfih affirmed that the 
quantity of the grain raised at h ime in am ^ear is 
•■inglv more influential upon the ^vhole social s^8- 
tem of the communit} than all other orainary causes 
taken together No diminution of the profits of 
(ur foreitfii trade in any one ^eir has ^ribibl} 
L\er equalled the amount of loss that has bten often 
sustained through a deficient hanest And, c\en 
if the pccuniarv amount in the former case w re 
as great as in the latter, the loss iKould not come 
home to the mass of the popuhtion so immediateh 
and dirccth It ^ ould full in the first instance upon 
( apital, and its force would be broken before it 
rcdched the producing classes An ud\crsc fireuni 
tradi mm tend to create a scare tN of cmplo^melit, 
hut that usually comes on gradualh, and^ if the 
1 )S8 bt onl\ upon a single ^ car, lUh )uc:h the effect 
mist aUuB, of course, bt suffeied in some way 
)r other, it may be diffused over so considerable a 
space of time os hardl} to be felt A scanU har- 
vest isinstanth, to the masses, a denrnati n of 
bread Nothing can prevent it from having this 
effect It falls upon them at once with its full 
weight in that conclusive shape there is no inter- 
memate barrier to slacken its descent , no accu- 
mulated power anywhere to sustain its first rude 
shock, and ward it off from them at least till it 
has lost Its impetus and subsided into a mere pres- 
sure. It strikes sharp and hard at the health and 
strength, in other words, at the very life of the 
people, reducing them infallibly to a subsistence 
either insufficient in quantity or inferior in qua- 
lity 

The succession of good and bad seasons in 
England from 1 785 to 1801 inclusive, appears to 
have been as follows* — After an uninterrupted 
course of deficient harvests from 1765 to 1774, 



and a mixture of good and bad years from 1775 to 
1784, ending, however, with three of the latter 
description, the crops for ns*!, 1786, 1787, and 
1788 were all at least of average amount That 
of 1 789, BGraiii, was deficient, and that of 1790 
still more so The season of 1791 was one of 
great abund ince, that of 1792 oi considerable de» 
ficiencv , in 1793 the ciop was onlv a moderate 
one, in 17^4 it was not even that, and in 179&a 
although It w IS got in in good order, it was still 
more delicicnt in quantitv The harvest of 1796, 
hf wever, was abundant * That of 1 797 was rather 
deficient, that of 1798 moderatelv good Finally 
came the two miserably bad harvests of 1799 and 
1800, followed b) the tolerably good one of 1801. 
Thus, 111 the seventeen \c irs, there were only two 
abundant crips (those of 1791 and 1796) , seven 
were of average character (those of 1785, 1786, 
17h7, 1788, 1793, 1798, and 1801), four were 
rather dciicicnt (those of 1789, 1792, 1794, and 
1797), and four were decidcdlv bad (those of 
1790, 1795, 1799, and 1800)*" 

The WB) in which the harvest affects the con- 
dition of the great body of the peojilc is, of course, 
bv influencing the price of food The mean price 
for the whole year, of the quarter of wheat (Win- 
chester measure) varied throughout the present 
period as follows, according to the register kept in 
the Audit Books of Eton College — in 1785, 48; ; 
in 1786, 42c ojd , in 1787, 45; Ojef , in 1788, 
49; 4d , in 1789, 56; 1 jd , m 1790, 56; 2id , 
in 1791, 49> , in, 1792, 47c lid ; in 1793, 

49c 6|d , in 1794, 54; , in 1795, 81c 6d , m 
1796, 80; 3d in 1797, 62; , in 1798, 54; ; m 
1799,75; 8 / , in 1800, 127; , in 1801,128; 6d. 
These mean prices for the whole year arc what 

* Wo ha \0 dodupt I U u 1 ricf en imeration ni well u ire could, 
ftrom the di tilled ■titeminU cullected bv Mr Tuoke In hlii Hlrtor} 
orPtieea \ol i pp Ai 8 179 188 and SIS 285 At the nn o t me 

it is pr ler to nlMcive that the emtlieU «e haie uaed are in »« *"»• 
raaea onb tin Ri norn terma ahicn af niored to ui Iwst to eapren tte 
amount or mull of dAi TookeideUilt It u alw to be KmembeMd 
that ID mnttert of thw kind the ficta are alwive to a certain extent 
infereptial and therefoie mattir ofeuntroienv It may eeem rtraiyfa 
Uiat thi le ah ild Iw aii) difflc ilt> in oa iU> « g whtther in a j «i 
cilar >ear half a centurv aeo the hariiat j, xid or bod Imt tha 
fhet belonga to a clam of ahich no a itl entic leRUitr haa ever Iwra 
made or attempte I in tl la o luntrj , and land a it u “• 
mlltiii(, of ' 
kindi of n 
leeted and 
but the qui 
the diaiaol 
■urenent 


perftet Tcflatrat on The juaniiti i cko oi uianon 
aln vrarlv produee 1 in the coui tr\ n i;ht 
record d (ullh i Ji I'e I »'“■ • 

kilty of the iralii, ninth » al.« aoiinp lUnt an elemwt lu 
er of the crop could oot bo oubjeotod to proeUe admeap 
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liest indicate the pressure upon sub istcncc , but it 
IB to be recollected, in comparing the Beries of 
figures ^ith tiie preceding account of the BULces- 
sion of good and bad «<eaBon4, that the mean price 
for the >eaT niill often differ widch from the actual 
price at any particular time of the }ear Prices 
too, are always influenced b\ the prospect of the 
coming hanest, as ^ ell ae b\ the quantiU and qua 
lity of the crop after it has been g ithered in 

As the effect of abadh'ir\cst ib more in me- 
diately felt by the people than that of any of the 
other ordinary influences of an unfa\ourable kind 
acting upon their economical condition, so a good 
harvest also brings them i^hateier measure of re 
lief It IS fraught ith at once 1 he measure ma\ 
be great or small, the bount> of hcn\en ma\ be 
in part counteracted by the legislation of man, 
but still It 18 impossible for an^ s cial arrange- 
ments altogether to interce])! this blessing, or to 
prevent it from being immcdiaUh, if not fulh, 
enjoyed by the mass of the population Nor will 
It be found, we apprehend, that there is aiiMhing 
else which operates so sureU and instantHncoucU 
m putting a spirit of life eNcn into commercial 
and manufacturing enterprise as an u1 undant 
harvest 

It appears, then, that down to the \car 17^5, or 
for the first ten )carB of the present period, the 
price of wheat kept within what ma} be called a 
moderate range, nearU the same range, in fact, 
which It had taken ever since 17G), or from about 
the time when the country had ceased to produce 
more corn than sufficed for its own conbiimption 
From 1795 to 1801 inclusive, however, prices took 
another and much higher range, having m unlv 
one of these seven ^cars, 1798, declined s > low as 
the highest point thej had reached in the preceding 
ten, or indeed ever uncc the vear 1710 The 
average mean price for the vear of the \\ inchcster 
quarter of wheit wis about 40t 9cf from 1785 to 

1794, and about 87 ^ from 1795 to 1801 

To this account wc ma> add anotlier, of tl c 
contract prices of various articles of provision, Ac , 
as supplied to Greenwich Hospital at vanous 
dates Butchers* meat, which in 1770 w is pui- 
chased for lOSr Cyd per cwt, and in 1775 for 
1135 5d, cost 117s fijr/ in 17S5, 20j5 lOd in 

1795, and 304$ 4d in 180f), butter, which had 
been 5kd per pound in 1765 was 6frf iii 1785, 

111 1795, and !!>(/ in 1800, cheese was 
3ld per pound in 1785, and 6^d iii 1800, ])eas 
were 35 6d per hushtl in 176>, 7? 6/ ii 1775, 
the same in 1790, 95 6d in 1795, IJr hd in 
1800; beer was 5? lOd per barrel in 1770, 
75 3^ in 1780, 8? 7d in 1790, 105 4jr/ in 
1795, and 20# 4jd in 1800 , candles were (u 6d 
per dozen pounds m 1785, 7# 9d in 1790, 95 2d 
in 1795, 105 4d in 1800, coals were 34r 2^d 
per chaldron in 1785, 395 9d in 1795, Sir Id 
in 1800, shoes were 4f in 1770, Sv 6d in 1785, 
45 in 1795, 55. Sd in 1800 * Other articles of 
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clotning, however, do not appear to have generally 
increased in nominal price or mone> value from 
the middle of the century , in fact, the great im- 
provements that had been made in the cotton and 
other manufactures had materially diminished the 
real cost of most articles of that description, and 
if monev had retained the same value in relation 
to commodities, their nominal prices would have 
olbo hem consulerahlv reduced 

W ith the single exception of articlei of clothing, 
then, it aipcirsthat the prices of all necessaries 
continued to i ise in this countrv from the com 
men cement to the close of the present period — 
moic slowlv in the first nine or ten }tar«<, bv a 
more rapid movement in the last seven er eight 
With regard to foreign and c lonial produce the 
case was ncarlv the same, although the fluctuation 
of prices folhwed a somewhat different course 
First, according to Mr Tooke, there was a gcncial 
fall of prices m 1793 a id the greater part of 1794, 
the two first vears of the war it ib sufficient for 
onr present purpose to note the fact, without in- 
ejuiring into its cause or causes , hut the) mav he 
found i\})liuncd m the authoritv to which we have 
just refeired * “In 1795,** continues Mr Tooke, 
“several circumstances combined to occasion i 
range of high prices, besides those of pi v isions 
Two success \c bid sciisons on the continent i 
Europe, as well as in this counlrv,had renderc 
all European ^nculiural produce sc ircc and deui , 
such as linsecc? and ripcsccd, olive oil, and tail w 
Silk in Itah, and the viiitucs in liance, had sui 
fered from the incUmtiu cf the scison There 
was an cxtraordinurv cinipetition between our 
government and that of 1 rime in the purchase of 
naval stores in the north ef Europe, thus greatlv 
r using the prices of hemp, flax, iron, and tinihei 
The jirosjie t of a war with Spam, whieh brol e 
out in the vear f illowing, afleclcd scveial desenp- 
liriiB of Spiiii h produec Col mil produce, of 
which a Bcareit) cciiBCepient ou the failure of the 
supplies from Si Domingo was now generally felt 
throughout Luro))e, experienced a fre'-h rise All 
these classes of commodities continued to rise 
through 1795 and part of 1796 Those which 
were affected bv the seasons in Europe fell in the 
latter part of 1796 and in 1797, although, from 
the increased cost of jiroduction, and in the case 
of nav il and militarj stores from the increasing 
demand, not to their former level ** t “ But,*’ h 
adds, “ a very important class of articles, viz , 
coffee, sugar, indigo, pepper, cotton, cochineal, and 
other articles of colonial produce, which had begun 
to rise in 1795, continued to advance till the close of 
1798, insomucli that at the end of the latter )ear 
(and in the first two or three months of 1799) 
they attained a greater height than at any subse- 
quent period between that and 1814 It is further 
to be observed, that this large class of articles was 
rising while com was falling, and that they at 
taincS at the close ot 179S some a little less and 
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Bome a great deal more than 100 per cent above 
their previous rate, while corn had fallen 50 per 
cent below the rate which it had attained in 
1795 6*** Mr Tooke afterwards shows that, 
although in a few instances the rise which had 
thus been going on since 1796 was continued 
through the first three months of 1799, yet gene- 
rally from the close of 1798 the prices of colonial 
produce began to fall, and underwent a great de- 
pression between the spring of 1799 and the 
spring of 1801, being the very time during which 
an unprecedented rise was taking place in the 
price of corn t believe, as we have stated in 
a former chapter, that the full in the one descrip- 
tion of prices was in great part the effect of the 
rise in the other — ^that the dearth of the first ne 
cessary of life withdrew the means of purchasing 
colonial luxuries, or only half necessaries, and so 
brought down their price by diminishing the de- 
mand for them The high price of bread, in fact, 
appears to have brought down other prices as well 
as those of colonial produce Mr Tooke further 
stages that “ the prices of most of our manufac 
tured articles likewise experienced a considerable 
fall in the interval from 1799 to 1801 **J The 
people, unable to procure a sufficiency of bread, 
had no money to th*'ow away upon Coventry 
ribands, and even much less than they had been 
wont to have wherewith to purchase the woollens 
of Yorkshire But on the othet hand, between 
the close of 1798 and the spring of 1801, not only 
did there take place the enormous rise in the 
prices of provisions to which we have already ad- 
verted, “but,** savs Mr Tooke, “many other 
articles of European raw produce had experienced 
a simultaneous advance, parti} as the consequence 
of the same inclemency of the seasons which had 
prevailed in this country, and parti} from the cx- 
traordinar} obstructions to importation from jKili- 
tical causes Thus wool and tallow rose from the 
twofold cause of the seasons in diminishing both 
the home and foreign produce, and fiox, hemp, 
timber, foreign iron, linseed, m short all articles 
for our supply of which we are dependent, wholly 
or 111 part, on importation from the Baltic, expe- 
rienced a very considerable rise, not only in con- 
sequence of the embargo in Russia in the autumn 
of 1800, but also in consequence of the threatened 
hostility of Denmark, which was likely to close 
against us the passage of thi Sound In addition 
to this extensive dearth of raw produce was the 
dearness of many articles of general c nsumption, 
occasioned by the progress of taxation, such as the 
heavy duties of excise on salt soap, candles, and 
leather, which mav be considered as necessariLS, 
and on malt and b er, sugar, tea, and tobacco and 
spirits, which aie secondary necessaries, or per- 
haps, more correctly speaking, necessaries to all 
the classes above the very poorest Fuel of evtrv 
description had risen considerably from the same 
general causes ** § 
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Here, then, we have a general nee in the money 
pnees of all the ordinary articles of consumption 
The pnee of bread, as we have seen, the first ne- 
cessar} of life, had nearly doubled in the course 
of the seventeen years which make up die present 
period , all other kinds of provision had also be- 
come greatly enhanced in price , only the materials 
of clothing and some other manufactured articles 
had not b^ome dearer On the whole, the increase 
111 the expense of subsistence and housekeeping to 
the poor man cannot well be estimated to have 
been less than fifty per cent , or, in other words, 
his three shillings at the close of this period would 
not go farther than his two shillings would have 
done at its commencement 

The question, therefore, of whether the condition 
of the great body of the people was better or worse 
in the latter than it was in the early part of the 
period will be answered if we can ascertain whe- 
ther every man really had three shillings to spend 
in 1800 for every two which he had in 1785 — 
that IS to say, whether wages had risen fifty per 
cent, or thereabout, between those two years as 
well as prices Or, as prices were nearly sta- 
tionary down to 1795, we may take that year, in- 
stead of 1785, as our starting point Such and 
BO great,** observes Mr Tooke, “ being the rise of 
prices of provisions and of nearly all consumable 
commodities, it was quite impossible that the 
lowest of the working classes could, upon their 
wages at the rate of what they were before 1795, 
obtain a subsistence for themselves and their fami- 
lies, on the lowest scale requisite to sustain human 
existence , and the classes above the lowest, in- 
cluding some portion of skilled labourers, could do 
little, if at all, more than provide themselves with 
food, clothing, and shelter, without any of the in- 
dulgences which habit had rendered necessaries 
If, under these circumstances, there had been no 
rise of wages, no contributions by panshes and by 
individuals in aid of wages, great numbers of the 
people must have actually penshed, and the classes 
immediately above the lowest would with difficult 
have preserved themselves from the same fate 
In such case, the sufiering from dearth would have 
been correctly designated as a famine — a term 
which has been somewhat loosely applied to the 
period under consideration Fur, severe and in- 
tense as were the sufferings and privations of the 
people of this country m the dearths of 1995 and 
I79b, and of 1800 and 1801, there were few re- 
corded instances of death from actual destitution 
A rise 01 wages was imperatively called for by the 
urgency ot the case, and was complied with, lu 
some extent, in most of the branches of industry, 
the claims for increase being aided by the resource 
which workmen and labourers had of enlisting in 
the army and navy *** 

Upon the subject of wages the Greenwich Table 
of Contract Pnets gives us the following informa- 
tion — The daily wages of carpenters contmued 
at2f 6d from 1730 (at which year this part of 
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tlia ta^le begins) till 1195 , but m 1800 (the next 
year given in the abstract) they arc stated at 2; 
10<i Those of joiners iverc 2c Bci in 1135, and 
were no higher in 1185 , but in 1190 the) uvere 
2c lOd , and tn 1800 the) wereS? 2d By 805, 
however, the wages of both joiners and carpenters 
had advanced to 4c 6d per day Those of hrick- 
layers, which were 2s 6d in 1760, arc stated at 
only 2c 4d in 1780, and at only 2c in 1765 , 
but in 1100 the) had airain risen to 2c 4d , and 
tney were 3c in 1795, and the same in 1800 In 
1805 they were 4c \0d , or more than twice what 
the) had been only fifteen years before Those 
of masons, which in 1735 were 2? 6d , and which 
stood at 2i 8r/ from 1740 to 1770, had reached 
2c lOd b> 1775, but remained at the same amount 
in 1800, by 1805, howe\er, the\ wete 5c Those 
of plumbers, which had hecn 3 from 1730 ti 
1740, wtre oiil\ 2c 6d from 1745 to 1760, but 
were again 3v from 1705 to 1780, and were 3c 
3d from 17^5 to 1800 B\ 1805 the) had risen 
to 4c Gd The most considerable ad\anc(, there- 
fore, in all these cases appe irs to have taken place 
after 1800 how much ot the difference between 
the wages of 1800 and those of 1805 ma\ ha\e 
been an addition made immediate!) after the 
former of these )Lars the abstract ot the Green 
wuh accounts does not indicate 

There was, however, some advance cf watte*) in 
1800 and 1801, as well as in 179i and 1796, 
bnt there appears to be no doubt that both these 
advances tigcthcrwcrc far from bung sufficient 
to compensate for the advance which had in the 
mean time taken place in the prices of all the 
principal necosssriLs of life Mr lookc quotes 
a statement of Arthur Young’s, from Ihi ‘ Annals 
of Agriculture* for 1801, in which that writer 
affirms that a labourer was then living in the vi- 
cinity of Bur), in Suffolk, who, when his week’s 
wages were only 5c could purchase with that 
sum a bushel of wheat, a bushel of malt, 1 lb of 
butter, 1 lb of cheese, and a pennj worth of to- 
bacco, whereas in 1801 the same purchases 
would have cost him not less than 26r id , while | 
his week’s wages had only risen to 9s If we 
were to judge by this instance, then, it would 
appear that, in the course of perhaps 6ft) or sixty 
years, the condition of the working man had been 
depreued, in so far as it was to be measured b) 
his rate of wages, to a point in the scale of com- 
fort, or of command over the good things of life, 
only about one-third as hi^h as that at which it 
originally stood His wages m 1801 could purchase 
scarcely more than a tliird-part of the quantit) of 
provisions which they could formerly purchase. 
Here, however, it is probable, we have a ven cheap 
year placed against a very dear year, whicn is not 
a fair way of representing the difference between 
the two eras Sull there is abundance of other 
evidence to show that the wages received by all 
classes of labourers at the dose of the present pe^ 
nod were far from sufficient to purchase the same 
quanti^ of necessaries as the lower wages which 
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they had received at its commencement Thus, 
the wages of journeymen tailors had from 1771 to 
1795 been 21r 9d per week, which would then 
purchase thirty six quartern loaves , they had been 
advanced in 1795 to 25r , and in 1801 to 2*ls per 
week, but the latter sum would only purchase 
eighteen loaves and a half in that year of scarcity 
So also with the wages of printers* compositors, 
which had been advanced from 24# to 27r in 
1795, and to 30r in 1801 the advance was to 
the extent of 25 per cent in all, but the advance in 
the price of bread had been above 140 per cent 
It IS true, indeed, that this very high pnoe of 
bread was only temporary, and that the rise of 
wages not onl) maintained itself after bread fell in 
price, but even went on and increased If it had 
not done so, if so much of buoyant energy had not 
manifested itself in the social system, it might have 
been apprehended that the principle of general de- 
CE) was alread) at work, and that, whatever show 
there might be of health and growth, the real 
strength of the s\stem and its spirit of life were 
on the decline Where there is no tendency to 
advance evinced b) the bod) of the people, it 
seems impossible that any other advance can be 
permanent, or can operate otherwise than to break 
up Bocietv b) separating it into two alienated and 
repugnant {lortions 1 he continuance of the rise 
of wugjts, or of their tendenev to rise, after the ex 
treme prices qf 1801 had somewhat given wa), 
was a natural const quence of the general!) ad 
vancing state of the nation , and, besides, the same 
princq Ic which had originally impressed this up- 
ward direction upon wagis was still at work, and 
urging on their movement so long as the old rela- 
tion lietween their amount and the price of provi 
sions remained unrccovered Puces commonly 
both rise and full much more suddenly or rapidly 
than wages , the nature of wages is rather to follow 
the movement of prices at some distance than to 
run b) their side In the present case, even if it 
should be contended that wages, b) continuing to 
rise after 1801, did at last nearly recover their 
former relation to the price of food, still it is not 
to be questioned that fur the seven years preceding 
that date an) rise that thc) experienced was far 
from adequate to sustain the labouring population 
in the position which they had held before 1795 
The great rise in the price of corn, as we have 
seen, began in that )ear The price of thc Win- 
chester quarter of wheat, according to the Eton 
College accounts, was 45s Ojd at Michaelmas 

1793, 52s at l^d) day 1794, 56s at Michaelmas 

1794, 71s at Lady-day 1795, 92s at Michaelmas 

1795, 9Gs at Lady-day 17M , havinff thus, by 
an UDintemipted ascent, more than aoubled its 
height in the course of two years, while it still con- 
tinued to mount up Its progress, however, hsd 
been comparatively gradual at hrst the tranntion 
from the old range of pncea to quite a new range 
may be said to have taken place in the twelve 
months between Michaelmas 1794 sad Michaelmas 
1795, dunng which the quarter of wheat rose very 
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nearly 10 per cent , and at the end of the term 
Btill retained its tendency to go on in the same 
direction By the time that parliament met, in the 
end of Octobtr, the general distress had reached 
such a point that it formed the subject of a pro- 
minent paragraph in the king’s speech , and on 
the 3rd of htovember the House of Commons, on 
the motion of Mr Pitt, resolved itself into a com- 
mittee to take into consideration the high price of 
corn On this occasion Mr Lechmere, member 
for the city of Worcester, endeavoured to show 
that the scarcity had arisen from other causes than 
the debciency of the late harvest, which he de- 
scribed to have been as plentiful a one as the great 
Author of all blessings had ever given us — a mis 
take, as very soon became apparent enough “ The 
])oor man, nevertheless,” added the honourable 
member, ** who ploughed the earth which pro 
duced that plenty was starvimr, or driven to very 
great distress indeed, and entirely unable to sup 
pert his family” Lechmere thought that the 
svstem of great farms — what he called ‘ the mo 
nopoly of larms”— ought to be put down, or at least 
prevented from extending Itself * Itwasnotori 
ous,* he said, ** that there were now farms occupied 
by one man which formerly supported twelve or 
f urteen families ” The jobbers in corn and 
horned cattle, he also thought, were instrumentb 
of great oppression to the people I ox also 
doubted if the scarcity had rcullv been occasioned 
by the defective produce of the two last harvests 
Meat, he observed, and the produce of dairy faims, 
had advanced in price to the same extent a^ bread , 
” but what affords, * he went on, “ the most strik- 
ing proof that the high price does nut arise merely 
from the ueficiency of the harvest, is, that with 
respect to barley, the produce of which is ad- 
mitted this scasuii to have been plentiful beyond 
example, a similar advance of price has tal en 
place ” We are not here concerned with these 
reasonings as to the causes of the dearth, we 
bring them forward only as involving evidence 
of Its character and extent but surely there 
was nothing to occasion surprise in the eir 
cumstance that the scarcity of wheat should have 
raised the price of barley — that in their ina- 
bilitv to purchase the dearer gram, upon which 
they had been w ont to subsist, the peoy le, or a 
portion of them, should resort to the cheaper, and 
BO Its price be raised by the increase of the cus 
tomary demand In fact, it will be found that, 
under the operation of this principle, whenever the 
price of any chief article of subsistence rises, the 
prices of all other kinds of provision that can be 
in any measure employed as its substitutes will 
rise along with it Fox was inclined to attribute 
the scarcity partlv , but not solely, to the war ** 1 
admit, even,^’ he added, “ that part of the causes 
to which it may be traced may be connected with 
a certain state of prosperity of the country The 
war certainly has had a most decided effect, so far 
as It has tended to increase the consamption, to 
dimmish the production) and to preclude the pos 
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sibility of obtaining supplies, which might have 
been drawn from other quarters But, if there 
are other circumstances which have operated along 
with those arising from the war — if the evil has 
proceeded from many and complicated causes— 
nothing can be more mischievous than to ascribe 
It solely to one cause, and to proceed as if that 
were the fact ” The state of wages had already, it 
appears from Mr Fox’s speech, begun to attract 
attention “There are s me,” he said, ‘ who 
think that the price ot labour has not kept pace 
with the increased price of piovi«iion8 I am afraid 
that this dispropjnijii t o much takes place in 
almost all the counties of Li ^aiid, and that, while 
provisions have been rapidly rising to an unexam- 
pled height, labour has been by no means ad- 
vanced in proportion It is indeed a melancholy 
and alarming fact, that the great majority of the 
people of England — an enormous and dreadful 
majority — are no longer mas tuation in which 
they can boast that they live by the produce of 
their labour and that it does regularly happen, 
during the pressure of every inclement season, 
that the mdustnuus poor are obliged to depend 
for Bubsisteuce on the supplies afforded by the 
charity of the rich ’ On the 9th of December 
following, Mr 'U hitbread brought in a bill to ac- 
complish the extrairdinary purpose of hxing a rate 
below which wages should not be suffered to be 
paid On the 12th oi February, 1796, on the 
order of the day being read for the second reading 
of this bill Whitbread entered into some details 
on the subject of the existing distress ” In most 
parts of the country,” he said, “the labourer had 
long been struggling with increasing misery, till 
the pressure had become almost too grievous to 
be endured, while the patience of the sufferers under 
their accumulated distresses had been conspicuous 
ai d exemplary \\ ere it necessarv to refer to any 
auth ritv,he could quote the writings of Dr Price, 
in which he showed that in the course of two cen- 
turies the price of labour had not increased more 
than three or at most four fold , whereas the price 
of meat had increased in the proportion of six or 
seven, and that of clothing no less than fourteen 
or fifteen fold, m the same period ” Dr Price s 
calculations upon this as well as upon other sub- 
jects may be regarded as more curious than con- 
clusive, but the honourable member went on to 
observe — “ The poor-rates, loo, had increased 
Binct the beginning of this century from 600,000/ 
at which they were then estimated, to upwards of 
3,000,000/ Nor was this prodigious incresse in 
the poor-rates to be ascribed to the advance of po 
pulation , for it was doubtful whether any such 
increase had taken place At the present period 
the contrary seemed to be the case By the pres- 
sure of the times marriage was discouraged, and 
among the laborious classes of the community the 
birth of a child, instead of being hailed as a 
blessing, was considered as a curse ” Thi motion 
for the second reading of the bill was lost, and 
the present day it is scarcely necessary to remark 
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tbat WhiAiread’s idea, if it had been attempted to 
be earned into execution, would only have aggra- 
vated the evil it waa deaigned to cure or diminish 
The establishment of a mmiinum of wages ^ould 
have been a condemnation to starvation of all who 
could not find employment at the rate fixed, al- 
though they might have found it at a lo^er rate 
Mr Whitbread, however, again brought forward 
his plan in the next parliament, on the 11th of 
February, 1800, when he observed that what first 
put it into his head was the situation to which the 
poor were reduced in 1795, when their distresses 
were nearly the same as they still continued 1 he 
bill, as before, was thrown out on the second 
reading 

A few davs after this, on the 18th of Fe- 
bruary, Lord Hawkesbury, in moving for leave 
to bring in a bill to regulate the assire of 
bread, stated to the House some interesting facts 
relating to the habits of the people and the 
economical condition of the countrv ‘ The num- 
ber of consumers of w beaten bread,** ht ob- 
served, ** depended much upon the abundance of 
the crop, and the consequent price of whtaten 
bread On an average, one-third of the peojde 
did not consume wheaten bread A great maj iritv 
of the people in Scotland, Westmoreland, Cum- 
berland, the North Riding of \ orkshire, part of 
Lancashire, of Wales, Cornwall, and the northern 
par^s of Devonshire, consumed bread made of oats, 
Wley, and other gram Now, as to the quantity 
of wheat consumed, a quarter of wheat in the vear 
for each man was the general calculation This 
allowance would require between eight and nine 
millions of quarters to supply the country for a 
\car The produce of the country varied m differ- 
ent vears, but the average did not feed the 
countiT , for the average imjiortation for several 
vears back might be estimated at onc-twcntieth of 
the whole consumption ** The deficicncv of the 
late crop Lord Hawkesbury estimated at one-third 
of an average crop, so that llie quantitv of wheat 
necessary to 1^ imported would be this third added 
to the usual importation of one- twentieth of the 
consumption, deducting only the stock on hand 
All things considered, he calculated that the pro- 
bable amount of the importation necessary for the 
present season would be above 600,000 quarters , 
whereas in 1796 the quantity imported was more 
than 800,000 The quantity of wheat and flour 
actually brought from abroad, however, in this 
year was above 1,200,000 Winchester quarters 

In the state to which the mople were thus re- 
duced, the pressure upon tW poor-rates neces- 
sarily became greatly augmented 

The history of the legislation on the subject of 
tlie poor-laws has been brought down in the last 
Book to the passing of Mr Gilbert s Act for tbe 
ereebon of union workhouses, in 1 782 * By an 
Act passed in 1790. justices of peace were em- 
powered to visit the workhmues withm their juris- 
diction, and, having eiamiiied the itate of the 
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houses, of the paupers therein, and of theif food, 
clothing, and bedding, to report the result of their 
inquiries to the next quarter-sessions , and also to 
summon the masters of workhouses to appear at 
the sessions to answer complaints made against 
them And justices at the quarter-sessions were 
authorised to make the necessary orders and re- 
gulations for the removing of any cause of com- 
plaint The \ isiting justices w ere also empowered, 
if thev found the poor in any workhouse affected 
with anv contagious or infectious disease, to order 
that medical or other assistance should be imme- 
diutily proem ed, or proper food provided for 
them, or that the sick should be separated and 
removed until further order could be taken at the 
next quarter-sessions But the most important 
of the Acts relating to the poor, passed within the 
] resent period, was that passed in 179o (the 3*1 
Geo III c 101), which repealed so much of the 
Act of the 13 and 14 Char II c 12, as autho- 
rised justices to order the removal of persons 
likely to become chargeable to parishes, and pro- 
vided that no poor persons should be removed 
from anv pirish m which they might be resident, 
until tlu y should h ivc become actually chargeable 
Thus was at length removed from the statute- 
book, ai d the constitution of the countrv, after it 
had been in forct for more than a hundred and 
ihirtv vears, a mo‘‘t tyrannical power bv which the 
labouring classis were, in point of fact, reduced to 
the condition ofmihcnptt with this differ- 

ence only, that they were confined each to a par- 
ticular parish, instead of to a particular estate • 
The law regulating the management of pauperism 
W 1 B therefore considerablv improved during the 
present period , but, on the other hand, very serious 
abuses in practice were introduced I nder the first 
pressure of the high \ rices of 1795, the magistrate s 
of Berkshire and some other southern counties 
piibliohed tables of the rates of wages which in 
the r opinion labourers ought to receive, according 
to the priee of bread and the numbers of their tu 
milies, and directed that the parish olhcers «houl 1 
in all cases make up the wages of the labourer t> 
the allowance so set down for him This example 
was followed m other parts of the kingdom , and. 
an act having been passed the following year (the 
Geo III c 15), permitting relief to be given 
to the ]K>or, under certain circumsUnces, and in 
certain cases, at their own houses, varioua expe- 
dients were adopted by parishes for carrying the 
new principle into effect The most common mode 
was by what was called the roundsman (or other 
wise the house row, billet, ticket, or stem) system, 
which consisted, as defined in the Report made by 
the Poor Law Commission in 1834, m the parish 
paying the occupiers of property to employ the ap- 
pheanta fur relief at a rate of wages fix^ by the 
pansh, and depending, not on the aervices, but on 
tbe wanU of the applicants, the employ being 
repaid out of the poor-rate idl that he aavances in 
wages beyond a ceitam lum ** The roundsman 
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fystem, however, had been known in vanoui parta 
of the country before this date Sir Frederick Eden 
of It aa having been Bcneral in Buckingham- 
ann’e and many of the midland countiea before the 
publication of Sir William Young’s proposal for 
the amendment of the poor-laws in 1788* In 
his Report on the pansh of Winslow, in Bucks, 
dated September, 1795, he aavs, “ There seems to 
be here a great want of employment most la- 
bourers are (as it is termed) on the rounds , that 
IS, the} go to wofk from one house to another 
round the parish In winter sometimes forty 
persons are on the rounds They are wholly paid 
by the parish, unless the householders choose to 
employ them , and, from these circumstances, 
labourers often become very lazy and impe- 
rioue.”t And again, in the report on the parish 
of Kibworth-Beauchamp m Leicestershire, dated 
August, 1795 — “In the winter, and at other 
times, wiien a man is out of work, he appheb to 
the O' erseer, who sends him from house to house 
to get employ the housekeeper who employs him 
IS obliged to'giye him yictuals and 6d a da^, and | 
the parish adds 4d (total 10 J a day), for the 
support of Ins family persons working in this 
manner are called roundsmen, from their going 
round the village or township for employ The i 
Report of the Commission on the Poor Law states th it ' 
the general practice, where the roundsman system | 
was adopted, had come to be, for the paiish to 
make an agreement with a firmer to sell to him I 
the labour of one or more paupers, at a certain 
pru e, and to pay to the pauper out oi the rates the 
difference between such wages and his proper 
allowance according to the lable “It has re- 
ceived the name ot the billet or ticket system,” 
continues the Report, “ from the ticket •'igued by 
the o\ erseer, which the pauper in general carries to 
the farmer as a warrant fur his being employed, 
and takes back to the o\ erseer, signed by the 
farmer, as a proof that he has fulfilled the condi- 
tions of relief In other cases the parish contracts 
with «ome indi\idual to haye some work performed I 
for him b\ the paupers at a gnen price, the parish 
paying the paupers “ It is added, that in many 
places the roundsman system was effected by 
means of an auction In Sulgrave, Northampton- 
shire, the old and infirm were then (in 1834) sold 
once a month to the best bidder, at prices varying, 
according to the time of the year, from Ir 6d to 
3s a week At \ardley, Hastings, all the unem- 
ployed men were put up to sale weekly , and the 
clergyman of the parish told the commissioner that 
he had seen ten men, the week before, knocked 
down to one of the farmers for 55 , and that, out of 
170 male paupers belonging to the parish, there 
were then about 70 let out in this manner § 

One effect of the roundsman system, therefore, 
was to throw an unfair share of the burthen of 
supporting the poor upon such rate-payers as did 
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not employ labourers m proportion to their rates. 
The £urmer got back bis assessment, or part of it, 
in the form of cheap labour * the labour he re- 
quired was in part paid for him by those of the 
inhabitants who employed less labour in propor- 
tion to tbeir rates than himself It is evident that 
this plan could operate no diminution of the entire 
burthen of the rates , and that it had as little ten- 
dency to lessen the amount or check the spread of 
pauperism On the contrary, b\ increasing the 
allowance to the pauper m proportion to the price 

01 bread and the number of his childreil, it tended 
to destroy all habits of providence and economy, 
to counteract those arrangements of nature by 
which in years of scarcity the smaller quantity of 
food that there is to be divided is made to go 
farther than it would have done or have needed to 
do in a time of greater plenty , and to encourage 
by a premium the propagation of poverty and des- 
titution 

The total amount raised under the name of 
] arochial and county rates in England and Wales 
in the vear 178 j was, as we have seen in the last 
Book, 2,164,904/ The average expenditure 
upon the pocr for the three years 1783-4 5 was 

2 004 239/ The ncU year for which we have 
any account is 1801, in which the sum expended 
for the relief of the poor was 4,017,871/ , or more 
than double what it had been seventeen or eighteen 
vears bet ire The average of the total sum levied 
tor ptor rates and c untv -rates in the three years 
1^01 2 3 was 53,46,20j/, or nearly two and a 
half times as much as had been so levied m 
17S3-4 5 

The population of England and Wales was pro- 
bul Iv about 8,000,000 in 17 85, aid about 
9,000,000 in 1801 The census taken in the lat 
ter year made it 8,872,980 The increase of the 
IKior-rates, therefore, in the course of tne present 
] eriod would appear to have been nearly ten times 
as great as the increase of the population A por- 
tion of the additional amount of money expended 
on the poor is, no doubt, to be assigned to the aug- 
mented price of provisions , but certainly nut more 
than one-half of the increase in the rates can be so 
accounted for At least 50 per cent of the increase, 
which was 100 per cent in all, must be set down, 
it is to be apprehended, to the increase of pau- 
perism , in other words, while the general popula- 
tion had been augmented by an eighth, the pauper 
population had been augmented by a half, or by 
four times as great a proportional accession. And 
the probability is, that this latter augmen atioii had 
taken place in less than half the time that the other 
had been going on — that it was chiefly the growth 
of the seven years from 1794, or, at most, of the 
nine from 1792, to 1801 

During the earlier part of the present period, 
indeed, the condition of the labouring cUms, w 
well as of the rest of the communi^, was probably 
one of decided and even rapid advancement. 
“There can be little doubt,” aa Sir Frederick 
Eden bv observed, wnUng in 1797, “ that the ten 
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ycafi aMihg in JuiuatVt 1193, exhibit the moet the faehton of late vean, npon benerolaut thoagh 
appearances, m eterv circumstance that mistaken pnnciples of policy, to quarter on the 
has been considered by political ecotiomists as de- parish, would, if unassisted by the dverseer, have 
monstratite of national prosperity’** Sir Fre- been unable to benefit himself, whilst his employer 
derick is e\en disposed to hesitate before ad- was getting riches by his labour ’* ** The ibot,” 
niittihg that the great augmentation of the poor- he concludes, “ seems to haye been, that, instead 
rate was an unequivocal proof of the inability of of an advance in wages proportion^ to the in- 
labourers, at the time when he wrote to maintain creased demand for labour, the labcurer has re- 
themselves on the ordinary wa«s of labour ceived a considerable part of that portion of his 
“Before this can be admitted,” he argues, “it employer’s capital which was destined for his 
should be proved that more persons are maintained mamtenince in the f >rm of poor-rate (the very 
by the present poor-rate, which probabl} exceedn worst that it could assume), instead of being paid 
three millions sterling, than were by half that sum i it as the fair, well-earned recompense of equivalent 
twenty years ago ** And he goes on “ Even al- 1 labour ” “ This,” Sir Frederick well says, “ is a 
lowing this to be the fact, it b^ no means proves deplorable evil, which has fallen heavier on the 
that the able bodied labourer, whom it has been ^ poor than on the rich ”• 
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